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OBITUARY NOTICES. 

HARRY ARTHUR ASHWELL AITKEN, 

(1905-1934.) 

Haery xIbthub Ashwell Aitker was born at Dunedin, New Zealand, on 
NoYember BOtli, 1905. He studied at Otago University 1924-7 and graduated 
M.Sc. witli iioiiours in Gliemistry. After holding a post-graduate bursary and 
working on the essential oils of Podocarpus species [J. Soc. Ohem. Ind. 1929, 48, 
344 T.], he obtained in 1929 a National Research scholarship of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research; during its tenure he investigated the sulphur 
in organic and inorganic combination in pasture grasses [Biochem, J, 1930, 
24, 250]. From 1930 to 1932 he was chemist to the Goitre and Cancer Research 
Department of tbe Otago University Medical School and with C. E. Hercus 
and others piililished papers on iodine in goitre [J. Hyg, 1931, 31, 493; 1933, 
33, 55], a paper with A. M. Begg on tumour regression [Brit. J. Exp. Path. 
1932, 13, 479] and by himself papers on a contmuous dialyser [J. Biol. Ghem. 
1931, 90, 161] and on the determination of iodine m blood [Biochem. J. 1930, 
24, 1456; 1931, 25, 446] and butter [J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 1932, 54, 3268]. In 
1933 Aitken was granted a University Free Passage for research in this country, 
where he at first continued his work on sulphur in grasses in the laboratory 
of Prof. O. Barger and then migrated to London to take the Institute of 
CIuanistiA' Fellowsliip examination, which he passed. Unfortimately application 
to study had undermined a somewhat delicate constitution, leading to an 
i!liK\ss from which he died in London on March 23rd, 1934. Aitken was of a 
shy and retiring disposition and hardly became known to British biochemists, 
as he deserved to be. 

VICTOR JOHN HARDING. 

(1885-1934.) 

Pm>F, V’ic.TOR John Hardinc was appointed to the Chair of Pathological 
duinistry in tiu‘ University of Toronto in 1920, and occupied that position 
witii distinction until his untimely death in 1934. For many years his energy 
and tinl(*ss entimsiasm in laboraWy and class-room were'an example to his 
(*olleagnt‘s and stnchmts, and it was no less a loss to them than a Mow to himself 
whmi a severt^ attack of coronary thrombosis in the summer of 1930 forced him 
Ui retire for a eonsidc‘rab!e time from active work. ; It was during the subsequent 
lour y<‘ars until his death that Harding's courageous determination to continue, 
ill tilt* fact* of what he realised was a losing .fight, demonstrated the real force 
of his (*haraei(*r. During this period his interest never wavered. Whether 
during the tong pi^riods of confinement when he could not leave his home, or 
during the short pcriotls when lie was able, to come for a few hours daily to 
his office* biToro another attack forced him to his bed, his lively interest in the' 
problems of iinastigation in his own laboratory and in thoKse of related depart- 
wan a constant inspiration to the many' .who went, to him for consultation 
and advice. His death on the morning of July 3rd removed a pioneer figure in 
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Canadian biochemistry, whose work in clinicai medicine as well as in the more 
academic aspects of pathological chemistry has laid foniidatioiis on wliicli in iicli 
that may come after will be built. 

Victor John Harding was born at Bury, Lancashire, in 1885, where lie was 
educated at the Grammar School. He matriculated at Owens College and took 
the honours course in Chemistry at Manchester. On receiving his B.Sc.^tlegrer* 
in 1906 he was awarded a graduate scholarship and the Leblanc Medal (Techiu^- 
logical Chemistry). Two years later he obtained the M.Se. and demonstrated at 
Owens College in the department of W. H. Perkin from 1908-10, while he carrii^d 
on research in organic (terpene) chemistry. In the summer of 1910, Prof. J. W . 
Walker, of McGill, induced him to go to Canada. In 1911 he was a|)]>oiided 
lecturer in Biological Chemistry. The following year he returned to England tn 
obtain his D.Sc. (Manchester), and was for a short tinie at the Listia* Lnstitutr,^ 
where he did a research in the laboratory of Prof. A. Han ion on the i)i 

enzymes on hexosephosphates. In 1913 he became assistant professor at Met dll 
and in 1917 associate professor, with Dr R. F. Ruttan as head of the di‘partinent . 

Harding’s ability as an organic chemist was early recognised at Met nil. I 
was given charge of several courses in organic chemist rv in addititai in 

physiological chemistry. His interest in research at this time was illustrated hy 
the fact that he offered an optional course to medical students who had 
pleted the regular work creditably. In this he discussed research to|)ie.s whirh 
particularly interested him and definitely indicated his growing interest in the 
field of pathological metabolism. 

In 1910 Harding published with C. Weizmann his first study on the sub.^ti" 
tution of nitro-groupings for acetyl in aromatic compounds (methoxyaeeto- 
phenones), converting 4 : 5-dimethoxy-o-tolylmethylketone into 4-nilroh(>mH» 
catechol dimethyl ether. He extended the study to gallic acid trimeth}*! rilaa' 
and pyrogallolcarboxylic acid trimethyl ether in terms of carhoxyhnitrrj-siilwii* 
tution, arriving at the conclusion that substitution was a diri‘i*t ac^tjoig taking 
place only when the carboxyl radical was in an active position in the parent 
phenol ether. Extension of this work in terms of aeet\i-iHtro*-snl)stitiitiofis to 
a variety of methoxyacetophenones represented his earl}’ ^IcGill period, fie 
published two shorter papers in 1912, one on the preparation of li\'t!nix\“l and 
methyl derivatives of adipic acid and another with Ruttan on tlie opiintutii 
conditions of the Rothera reaction for acetone and diaeetit^ acid. 

Previous work at Manchester had interested him in andiiooieids a.nd lie 
began in 1914 a study of the ninhydrin reaction. With si*verai nssistaiiis he 
published five papers between 1915 and 1917, In tht*se Iw dionloped a vulorn 
metric method of estimating oc-amino-groupings eomparahle in with 

the Van Slyke mioro-gasometric method and shoiced that it tnajid be Jipplietl 
to the study of protein hydrolysis. , Possible errors in this method led him fo 
study the specificity of the .reaction a,nd the conditions loait/r wfiiili it wa^ 
by ammonium^salts and amines. He has offered an explanation of tlic rear! ion 
with amino-acids on the basis of the formation of the ci.irres{ittiidifig izlyo\al 
and ammonia which then reacts with the triketoiiyclrinclem* }i\a, Irate. ' 

At this time he was interested in the metaboih,* proldem presmiletl bv I lie 
early toxaemias of pregnancy. In 1918 he publisheil a paper with d . W. I him a.it 
on a" suggested carbohydrate treatment based on souk* eciiltnu'e ot' ifelr briii;^ 
■a starvation phenomenon. He also became interested in the plaieiita mid \ufli 
Fort showed the combined protein fraction to he higli in arginine. 1'lie rcad^ 
digestibility of this proteinhoth in vivo by the dog and in rltfu was no\i dcim no 
strated [Harding and E. G. Young, 191 gj] The inti uenee of tic* proitdn on puriic’ 
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metabolism in the growing dog was studied conjointly with the influence of 
high and low protein diets on creatine- creatinine output- This was the beginning 
of his extended interest in creatine metabolism which was continued during his 
early Toronto period. 

Working in close co-operation with the departments of Obstetrics and Gynae- 
cology of McGill University and after 1921 with that of Toronto University, 
Harding reported a long and important series of investigations which will always 
remain an essential contribution to obstetrical knowledge. Shortly after his 
arrival in Toronto he published ^''Further observations on the use of carbo- 
hvdrates in the nausea and vomiting of pregnancy.” This paper, with the 
preceding one on the same subject, established the now widespread use of 
glucose therapy in hyperemesis gravidarum. In addition it gave a new point 
of vie%v inasmuch as the theoiy of carbohy^drate deficiency stressed the essential 
common metabolic basis of all degrees of nausea and vomiting of pregnancy. 
The direct result of Harding’s teachmg was the application of the new principles 
not only’ to Iivpcremosis but also to the milder cases. These two papers were 
followed l)y' studies in ketogenesis in pregnancy, and when it was seen that the 
earixfiiy'drate deficiency^ hy^pothesis could not be established as the primary 
aetiological factor in the disease, Harding directed his efforts to the elucidation 
of the dehydration factor in hyperemesis. The resulting studies proved as 
valuable to the development of rational therapy as had the research on the 
effects of earboliydrates. 

It was iiatiiral that the problem of the later toxaemias should attract an 
investigator who liad already’' made such progi’ess in the problem, of pregnancy 
nausea. An exhaustive research into the blood non-protein nitrogen of pre- 
eclampsia, which gave inconclusive results, was followed by a series of experi- 
mental clinical studies undertaken to test the effect of diet in pre-eclampsia. 
From tlK‘se Harding was able to conclude that the usually^ considered factors 
of protein, fat and carbohydrate ’were of no importance in the production and 
tnnitment of the disease; but, in contrast, sodium chloride was a dietetic factor 
of prime significance. This conclusion led Mm to reconsider the Zangmeister 
tlu^cuy of th(‘ cause of eclampsia and led to the work published in two im- 
portant pa|X‘rs ‘‘The effects of hypertonic saline in the toxaemias of pregnancy” 
(1930) and "Hesearciies in the toxaemias of later pregnancy” (1932). These 
t wo papers, in addition to reporting a clinical experiment which promises to be 
a clussi<', bnnight convincing evidence that the Zangmeister theory, even if not 
ptu-t raying the whoh aetiology of eclamptic toxaemia, accounts more completely 
for the liystmy of “the disease of theories” than any hitherto available. 
Harding's restiin-hes in pregnancy metabolism have not only stimulated research 
but also liave had a very tangible inflnence in rationalising therapy, and the 
obstetrical textbooks of to-day bear abundant testimony^ to Ms influence. 

Of latc' yi^ars Harding had turned his attention to problems of carbohyT-drate 
!ut‘tal>olism, making valuable contributions in the field of galactose metabolism 
iincl to the ])rol)Jems of the benign glucosurias. His latest work was an attempt 
to ascertain the nature of the reducing sugars in normal urine. It was in con- 
with this probkmi that he devised a scheme for using micro-organisms 
in c’luaiititative differential sugar analysis. 

Prof. Harding was a F<ilow of the Royal Society of Canada and a member 
of t\w (.iuinit'af Society, the .i^iochemical Society, the American Society of 
Bh)logi(^al Ciiemists and' the Canadian Medical Association. He was an associate. 
FcOtiw of the Academy of xMedieine of Toronto and an honorary member of the 
Atncrican UroiogicarAssociation. His pioneer spirit had much to do with 


4 OBITUARY NOTICES 

the org.™»tion of biolo » 
the original movers m the creation of a biochemio ^ ^ Biochemical 

Chemical Association and was the first president of the loromo 

Jtor John TTf.rrliT.cf was a true humanitarian as well as being an eminent 
ec JS »d modesty were 

eesentiai earnestness of which was tinged by ^ T narody on a selection 

tte Savoy opewas led him to off» a 'i^^aS^thr.SS humorons 

£-sr£SH“B^^£S; 

In 1914 Prof. Harding married Mary Marshall, daughter of Captain 

Bro^^g Sm4, LiverV ’ H. is snrviv.d by his widow and a s»,^«»i 

daughter. 


I. STUDIES ON THE REVERSIBLE INACTIVA- 
TION OF PAPAIN AND CATHEPSIN. 


By ARNULF purr. 

From the Gaficer Research Laboratories, Graduate School of Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, P a. 

{Received October 4th, 193i.) 

The natural activation of catliepsin and x^apain by sulphydryl compounds 
acquired increased physiological interest when it became known [Puit, 1933] 
that the coinbination, vitamin C-Fe", can activate not only arginase but also 
cathepsin. Later, Maschmami and Helmert [1934] found a similar activation 

of papain by the vitamin C-Fe" complex. .. . -i . 4 ? 

The activation of these two proteinases by such widely dissimdar typers ot 
compounds made it of interest to investigate further the mechanism of these 
activations. The experiments here reported show much promise, c(mtributing 
not only to our knowledge of the nature of intracellular proteolysis, but also to 
our understanding of the part played by vitamin 0 in the regulation of cellular 

metabolic processes. , • i ^ 

Since the initial actiYities of papain and cathepsin vary considerably tor 
ditfereiit preparations, it was necessary to devise methods for obtaining entirely 
inactive enzvme preparations. For comparative studies in enzyme activation 
it was essential that these inactive preparations should retain the property ot 
being completely reactivated upon addition of the proper activator. 

Reversible inactivators of papain, 

I Alloxan inactivation and reactivation. Papain extract was prepared from 
a. commercial Merck papain powder by 6 hours’ extraction with 10 P^s 
\fter centrifuging, 4 ml. of the clear fluid were allowed to stand foi 30 minutes 
at 30 and "T with 40 mg. of eysteuie hydrochloride dissolved in 4 ml. of 
watiH-. I’o the thus fullv activated enzyme solution were then added 80 mg. 
alloxan in 4 ml. of water, and the reaction mixture was incubated for 1 hour at 
30" and a,r 7. The volume was brought to 20 ml., and the papain activi y 

determined on 10 ml. ; H.B was bubbled through the f ^ f ^Id °for 

■It m, 7 and the degree of reactivation determined. (If cysteine be used tor 
it i» m. to ««, * large ettoeoB, 50 mg., beoao» ol the pmsenoe 

<.r excess alloxan.) The measurement of enzymic activity was carried out by 
addine- a ml. of 8 % gelatin, 2 ml. of M acetate buffer of |)h 5 and sufficient 
water”to bring the voimne up to 25 ml. 10 ml. of this were analysed at once 
.for free amino-groups, ami a second 10 ml. after 1 

I’he inen'ase of free amino-gronps, determined by the \ an blyko method, 
<-onstitute,s a measure of tho 'enzymic activity, the results being expressed m 

ml. of 0*05-^^ IvOH. 
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For tiie determination of the initial activity before inactiyation, 2 ml. of 
the papain extract, prepared as described above, were mixed with 5 ml. of 8 /o 
gelatin, 2 ml. of M acetate buffer of 5 and sufficient water to bring the total 
volume up to 25 ml. Amino-group determinations were carried out immediately 
and after 1 hour’s incubation at 30“^ on 10 ml. portions of^the mixture, exact!}" 
as previously described. For the determination of full activity before inactiva- 
tion, 2 ml. of the original papain extract were fully activated by passing a stream 
of HaS for 1 hour at 30°. The rest nf the treatment was identical with that Just 

described. i j 4 . -i 

II. Methylglyoxal inactivation and reactivation. The experimeiitai details ol 

this experiment were identical with those described for alloxan, except that for 
inactivation 48 mg. of methylglyoxal in 5 ml. of water were used in place of 
the alloxan. The methylglyoxal was prepared by distillation of dihydroxyacetone 
with dilute sulphuric acid according to the method of ^euberg al, |191/]. 
Since,' the same papain extract' was used, the initial .and full activities before 
inactivation are the same as those in the case of alloxan. 


Table I. Reversible inactivation of papain by alloxan and methylglyoxal 


Reversible 

Papain activity before 
inactivation 

^ A_ ^ 

Initial Pnll 

Papain 

activity 

after 

Reactivation 

inactivator 

activity 

0-80 

activity 

3*54 

inaetivation 

Cysteine H 

Alloxan 

— 

— 

O'O 

3*50 ■ , 3*1 

Methylglyoxal 

— 

— 

0-0 

— a-j 


The results given in Table I (as ISIHg increase in ml. 0*05 A KOH) show not 
only that alloxan and methylglyoxal completely remove the siighf initial acti vitV'' 
present in the papain preparation, but.a,lso that the enzyme, after .inacti'witiou 
by these compounds, may be completely reactivated, showing that tho cnzx'mo 
itself has not been damaged. In separate experime,nts with tlit^ iiitropnissido 
test for SH groups, it was found that the inactivation is c'f^uncH-frd with a 
disappearance of the SH reaction. This finding demonstrates the di'pnndrm-r of 
papain activity on the presence of SH groups. 

The inactivation of papain by alloxan and metluigh'oxal flitlV*rs sharp!}” 
from that brought about by iodoacetic acid. The inhibition producc*d b\- tla* 
latter, which is irreversible, will be discussed later in more drUail. 

III. The system ''aerobic dehydrogenase-ptroxidasf T appiieariun uf 

this system to the reversible inactivation of ])apain is suggesti*rl !*}' 
minating work of Thurlow [1925], who found that the system aerfibie liefiydro- 
genase-peroxidase catalyses the formation of from inohaidar oxygen, \fi 
aerobic dehydrogenase, , such as xanthine oxidase, is affe, in the presemi* of 
hypoxanthine,. to make molecular oxygen directly available ns a h\'drogen ar- 
ceptor, and,. in the presence, of excess oxygen, to produc^e I'Ltb* Thurlow 
found, the quantity of H^Og formedis very small at the lit^ginniiig of the experi* 
ment, but as soon as the greater part of the hypoxaiithino is (‘orfv^-rti'h into 
xanthine, the quantity., increase.s remarkably. Bach and Clmilat jl!t 03 | 
defined as an, oxygenase a system, which is able to ecaivert iiiokenlar oxyg^m 
directly into HgOg. Thurlow showed that the system xanthine deliyiirogefia>*-« 
hypoxanthine falls within the classifi'catlon of ox\'gc*mis(*s. 

In contrast to this are the anaerobic deImlrog(‘mis(*s, sm-h L-oi Ic ( hdi \-drf 
genase, , which do not possess the, ability to react clire<f'i}' with moli'cntliir oxxgnrn 
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Only tlie addition of a small quantity of methylene blue enables the system to 
react with molecular oxygen. The methylene blue acts as an intermediate carrier 
(hydrogen acceptor) between oxygen and the dehydrogenase substrate. 

Peroxidase is an enzyme which activates the oxygen in the H 2 O 2 molecule. 
This active condition of the oxygen enables it to transfer its oxidation potential 
very easily to other substances, which themselves are oxidisable. 

If such a system (aerobic dehydrogenase + substrate + peroxidase) is added 
to a papain preparation, and care is taken that the oxygen of the air comes 
into intimate contact with the solution, a complete inactivation of the papain 
is obtained. This inactivation occurs only when aU the components mentioned 
are present, the separate components being without effect on the enzymic 
activity. 

The procedure for the inactivation was as follows : 30 mg. of milk xanthine 
oxidase (prepared b}^ the method of Dixon and Thurlow [1924]), 1 mg. of hypo- 
xanthine and 10 mg. of milk peroxidase [Elliott, 1932] were dissolved in 2 ml. 
of water and added to 2 ml. of the papain extract previously described. 1 ml. 
of Jf/lO phosphate buffer of pjj 7 was added. Air was then bubbled through 
the solution for 3 hours, after which 5 ml. of 8 % gelatin, 2 ml. of M acetate 
buffer of 5 and sufficient water to bring the total volume up to 25 ml. were 
added. Amino- determinations were carried out immediately, and after 1 hour’s 
incubation at 30®, on 10 ml. portions. The results are shown in Table II as NHg 
increase in mi. of 0-05A KOH. A similar inactivated reaction mixture was 
treated with HoS for 1 hour at pjj 7 and the degree of reactivation obtained 
measured as previously described. The determination of initial and full 
activity of the papain before inactivation was carried out as described under 
Table I. 

The following control experiments were carried out: {a) 2 ml. of papain 
extract were diluted with 2 ml. of water and 1 ml. of Jf/10 phosphate buffer 


of 


air 


%¥as then bubbled through for 3 hours and the papain activity 


determined as described above; {b) same as (a) except that 1 mg. of hypo- 
xanthine was added ; (c) same as (a) except that 1 mg. of hypoxanthine and 
30 mg, of milk xanthine oxidase were added; (d) same as (a) except that 30 mg. 
of miik xantiiine oxidase and 10 mg. of milk peroxidase were added. 


Table 11. Reversible inactivation of papain by 
respifation ferments. 


iU?verHible 

Papain activity before 
inactivation 

/ 

Initial Pnll 

Papain 

activity 

after 

inactivator 

activity 

activity 

inactivation 

DrHy. ~r Por.-rl\ 

0*90 

3*50 

0-05 

0,. (3 hours) 


■ 

0*90 

Hv.rdb 


— 

0*90 

Hv. 

— , 

— ^ 

O-Sb 

J,)4dVr.-riX 


— 

0*90 


Reactivation 


Cysteine 

3-50 


340 


D ^aerobic deixydrogeruise; Hy. = hypoxanthine; Per. ^peroxidase. 

As shown in Table II, tlie reversible inactivating effect on papain is obtained 
only by the siimiltancons action of xanthine oxidase (aerobic dehydrogenase), 
In'poxanthine {substrate for the dehydrogenase), peroxidase and excess oxygen. 
Froji) thesi> fijidings, which for the first time demonstrate the dependence of 
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intracellular proteolysis on the respiration ferments, it may be concluded that 
the following intermediary steps are responsible for the papain inactivation: 

Xanthine oxidase + h.ypoxaiitMne+ molecular oxygen 

^ r— ^ 

H9O2 + peroxidase 

Ly___ I 

0 "'' (active) + active papain 

1 

inactive papain 

IV. Hydrogen peroxide. Preliminary experiments 011 the reversible inactiva- 
tion of papain with hydrogen peroxide gave satisfactory results. method was 
therefore developed which permits the preparation of large quantities of inacti\ c 

papain in a stable, pulverisable form. ^ -t , , . 

To an aqueous solution of 5 g. of papain (Merck) in 100 nil. are added d ml. 
of 30 % H 2 O 2 , and the mixture is allowed to stand 1 hour at 30^ The eiiz>iue 
is then precipitated by addition of 600 ml. of 95 % alcohol, eentrituged. and tlu' 
residue washed twice with 95 % alcohol. After the final centrifuging, tht‘ ivddue 
is redissolved in 100 ml. of water (any insoluble matter is removed l>y centri- 
fuging) and treated again with HgOg and alcohol as descrilied above. This pro- 
cedure is repeated five times. The final precipitate is dried In vacuo over i\>lh 
and powdered. 

For reactivation experiments, the inactive powder was extracted with 
40 parts of water and centrifuged. 1 ml. of the liquid (coin|)ara.l)Ie in a.etivit\^ 
with *2 ml. of crude papain extract before iiiaetivatioii) was brought up to 5 ml 
with water, mixed with 20 mg. of cysteine HCi in 2 ml. and allowed to activat e 
for 30 minutes at 7. The measurement of enzymic activity, as wu‘l.l as flir 
determination of initial and full activity before inactivation, were (-‘arrieii out 
as previously described. 

Table III. Reversible inactivation of papain by hydrogen pf rturifb . 

Papain activity before 

inactivation Papain 

^ activity Kcuciivaf iofi 

Reversible Initial Full after - - 

inactivator activity activity inactivation Cy>tvhw' ll»?? 

0 * 80 .. . 3-30 — 

H 2 O 2 — — 0-0 3*35 ' ■ :i*40 

Table III shows that papain inactivated by hydrogiui |«‘roxide can he f*iil!y 
reactivated, just as is the case with the other inactivators dcscrificil in ilps 
paper. The method described for the inactivation of papain by liyt I n tgt a 1 | *r< > x idc 
possesses the advantage of being easily perfonncHl. The tcchoif|iic iJiufi ‘furp 
peculiarly adapted to the preparation of large amounts of faipnim sit fhaf coin- 
parative activation studies on this enzyme are madc^ iiimh simpler, 

Reversible . inaciimMon of catke psi n * 

1. Alloxan. BiSbt liver was used as the source <if c*atbepsln. Liver from welL 
bled rats was finely ground in a micro-mincing macliiiic* | Lcnh'zl. The ** briT’ f liii> 
obtained was suspended in’ 10 parts of 90 % glyecrol am! used directly for ilm 
enzyme studies. 




As shown in Tal.>Ie 1\\ alloxan and methylglyoxal differ from monoiodoacetic 
acid in, tfieir inode of action on eatliepsin. Catliepsin inactivated by the latter 
t*annot l>c reac'tivatcHl by dirccd addition of cysteine or H 2 S> in contrast to 
alloxan- or in,ethylgiyoxabina(*tivated cathepsiin The same difference is shown 
by a study of the Sli colour reaction (iiitroprusside test). It was found that 
a'lKO-alltdism c^xists !>ctwecn the disappearance of sulphydryl from the cathepsin 
{and also pafiain) coni]>lex and the reversible inactivation by alloxan, methyl- 
gl\'oxai, HAb, or by the system aerobic dehydrogenase-siibstrate-peroxidase. 
In (fast” of iodoatfctit; acid inactivation, however, no relation exists between 
loss of eatheptic activity and loss of SR. Even after the enzyme has been com- 
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To obtain an eKstiinate of the initial activity, 5 ml. of this suspension were 
treated with 5 ml. of 8 % gelatin (Kahlbaum), 1 ml. of V acetic acid and 
sufficient w’-ater to bring the volume up to 25 ml. (final = Ej means of 
the Van Slyke method, amino -nitrogen was estimated immediately, and again 
after 24 hours’ incubation at 30"", on 10 ml, portions of the reaction mixture. 
As before, the increase in amino -nitrogen, expressed in ml. of 0-05V KOH, 
indicates the cathepsin activity. A second portion of the glycerol suspension 
was fully activated by allowing 5 ml. to stand for 15 minutes at 30° and 7 
with 20 mg. of cysteine hydrochloride and 30 mg. of FeS 04 , in 3 ml. of 
•water. The determination of the full activity then followed exactly as described 
for the initial activity. 

To demonstrate the inactivating effect of alloxan, 5 mi. of the glycerol sus- 
pension were fully activated by cysteine, then allowed to stand for 1 hour at 30° 
and pj:|- 7 with 30 mg. of alloxan, after which activity determinations were 
carried out as before. A second portion of the glycerol suspension was fully 
activated by cysteine, inactivated by alloxan and finally reactivated bj^ passing 
HoS for 1 lioiir at 7. The results obtained are shown in Table IV. 

II. lllefhylghjoxal. The experimental procedure was the same as that de- 
scribed for alloxan, except that 30 mg. of methylglyoxal were used in place of 
the alloxan. The results are shown in Table IV. 

TIL lodoacetic acid. 5 ml. of glycerol suspension were fully activated 
keejung with 26 iiig. of cysteine hydrochloride in 2 ml. of water for 30 minutes 
at 30° and pjj 7. A second 5 mi. portion was first activated, then inactivated 
by allowing it to stand for 30 minutes with 15 mg. of neutralised iodoacetic acid. 
Attempts were made to reactivate similarfy inactivated reaction mixtures by 
treatment with. 3-fold quantities of cysteine hydrochloride (30 minutes at 30°) 
and with. H.^S (1 hour). Activity determinations were made on all reaction 
mixtures by tlie usual procedure. The results are shown in Table IV. 


Table I V Effect of alloxan, methylglyoxal and iodoacetic acid 
on cathepsin activity. 


Initial .full 

Inaift i vat or a,ct i vit y ' activity 

None 0*50 l-oO 

Alloxan — — 

Methyl 
sliyoxal 

— — ' 

aeiii 


SH 

test*** 

before 

inacti- 

vation 

J hour 
inactivation 

A 

1 hour 
inactivation 

A 

. Reactivation 

r ■; % 

HgS Cysteine 

Enzymic SH 
activity test 

r ^ 

Enzymic SH 
activity , test 

-1- +■ 

-h -h 

0*8 

1 + i 

0*0 — ■ 

0-0 

1*50 1*20 

1*60 — 

~r' + 

0*0 


0*0 + 

0*0 0*0 


* Kitropriisside colour reaction. 
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pletely inactivated, a strong SH test is 

Lappears. This irreversible inactivation of papain and f f 

acid does not involve a destruction of the enzyme complex. If lodoacetio acia 

inactivated cathepsin or papain is treated mth 80 % 

procedure of Maschmann and Helmert [1933], the enzyme maj be leactnated 
practically to its original activity with cysteine. p.,fhpr)sin hv 

^ A ser4 of experiments was carried out on ' hi^t^^^^^ 

iodoacetic acid, to determine the effect of var^ng the order f 
reagents, (a) 6 ml. of 1:10 glycerol extract of acetone-ether^ 
activated with 25 mg. of cysteine hydrochlori e in ' , _ ] ’5 mw of 

for 30 minutes at 30° and 7. The mixture was 
iodoacetic acid in 2 ml. of water and again allowed 

same quantities of cysteine hydrochloride and iodoacetic ac cl eic ad ■. - 

taneoiislv to 6 ml. of glycerol extract and kept for 1 hoiu at 30 and p„ - . 
(c) The same quantities of cysteine hydrochloride and iodoacetic acic v m e 
and kept for 1 hour at 30° and Pa 7- 6 ml. of fully J ' 

were then added, (d) To 6 ml. of fully activated glyceiol exti.ut v, i a 1. i 
5 ml. of 8 % gelatin and then 26 mg. of iodoacetic acid in ml. ^ ■ >»'■ 

of N acetic acid and sufficient water were then added to bru_^ the lolunu o, 
25 ml ipfr 4). The mixture was incubated for 24 hours at 30 . T he 
reaction mixtures were then treated with H^S or cy.stcine liidnx'ldoiid.* 
(6x26 mg.) for 1 hour and, after addition of the appropriate reagent.-^, toted 

for possible enzyme reactivation. . . i • i 

It was found that the order of adding the various reagents is immaterial. 
In each case the enzyme was found to be completely inactivated, and no tvaeti- 
vation was obtained with either H2S or cysteine. The same resii t.-' vt h <> ittum 1 
with papain. It should be mentioned that the inhibition with indoavetu* aei<l 
appears not to be a time reaction, but is effective immediately, .'veii u heii exees.< 

SH ffronps are present. i 

The comparison of the two inactivation ett'ect.s, the one n'veivihlo lallo.xan 
etc.) and the other irreversible (iodoacetic acid) gives rise to t-oujeeture a> to 
the active groupings in papain and cathepsin. The rever.'iiiile iiiaet ivatioii .seems 
to be connected with a destruction of the SH groups in the papain and eathep<in 
complexes, and is probably related to interference in the reaction ot eiizynu' 
with activator. The irreversible inactivation, on the other hand, appear.-; m he 
concerned not only with an action on the SH groups, hut also on n .second 
essential grouping, which seems to be even more iuifiortant to the enzyme than 
the SH groups. According to Willstatter et al. [1922] an enzyme emi.-ists of a 
colloidal carrier and an active group. If this is correct, tlu-n it appear.H prohahle 
that the papain and cathepsin molecules are equipped with at leti-;! two aethe 

groups, one of which may safely be specified as the SH group. 

IV. BeverdbleincKtimtimof liver cathepsin by onjanir .'ioln Tim folhmiiiu 
method was adopted for the preparation of large (plant ities of iiuietive eathepr-iu, 
as required for comparative activation experiments 011 this eiiz\'mc. Fresh pig’s 
hver was ground in a micro-mincer and suspended in 16 (tarts (iiy weight) of 
absolute acetone. After shaking continuously for 1 hour the su.-([H-ii.ditn via-i 
filtered by suction. This procedure was repeated tlirei' times, 'fhe residue w.ts 
then extracted three times with 15 parts of an acetone-ether mixture f h 1 1. eaeh 
extraction requiring 1 hour. Finally the residue was e.xtraet(‘d tliree time.- w iih 
15 parts of ether. After drying, the residue was finely ground and (las.-ied through 
a sieve and then extracted for 12 hours with 10 parts by wi'ight of S.") glve. ri d. 
After filtration the clear liquid contained the inactive eatheji.<iu. 
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If, as sometiines happens, the eathepsin is not yet entirely inactive, excess 
95 % alcohol may be added, to the glycerol extract until no further precipitation 
occurs. Ordinarily 10-15 volumes of alcohol are required. After 6 hours’ 
standing, the precipitate is filtered or centrifuged ofi and dried with ether. 
A glycerol extract is then prepared from the dried powder as previously 
described. The enzyme is now completely inactive. Table V shows the initial 
and full activity of the enzyme at .the various stages of the procedure just 
described. 


Table V, Meversible inactivation of cathepsm by organic solvents. 

Activity before 


Treatment Organ 

Glycerol snspension 1 : 10 (fresh Pig liver 
liver) 

Glycerol extract 1 : 10 from dried „ 
liver after treatment 7 x with 
acetone, 3 x acetone - ether (1 : 1) 
and 3 x ether 

Glycerol extract 1 : 10 after „ 
alcohol treatment of the above 
glycerol extract 

Glycerol suspension 1 : 10 from Rabbit liver 
fresh liver 

Glycerol extract 1 : 10 from dried „ 
liver after treatment 4 x with 
acetone, 3 X acetone-ether (1 : 1) 
and 3 x ether 

Tlie final treatment with alcohol appears not to be necessary in the case of 
rabbit liver, where only a few minutes elapsed between the death of the animal 
and the first treatment of the liver mince with acetone. 


inactivation 

after 

inacti- 

vation 

Reactivation 

A 

r 

Initial 

1-0 

Rnll 

2-40 

HsS 

Cysteine 

~ 

-- 

0-6 

1-60 

1*90 

— 

— 

0-00 

1-10 

1*00 

0-90 

2*20 

— 

— 

— 





0*00 

1*0 

1-00 


Conclusions. 

I. Reversible inactivation of papain. 

} . A method is described for the reversible inactivation of papain by means 
of alloxan, methylglyoxal, hydrogen peroxide and with the system milk xanthine 
oxidase 4- hypoxanthine + milk peroxidase. From the observation that the re- 
versil>le inactivation of papain proceeds parallel with the disappearance of the 
SH colour reaction with sodium nitroprusside it is concluded that the destruction 
of tile SH groups in the papain complex (the same applies to the eathepsin 
conifilex) through the reagents mentioned is responsible for the reversible 
inactivation. 

2. A relation between typical respiration ferments and intraoeilular proteo- 
lysis was shown by the reversible inactivation of papain by the s^^^stem aerobic 
dehydrogenase + bypoxanthine "f peroxidase. 

3. A metliod is described for the preparation of large quantities of reversibly 
ina<4:ivated papaiii in stable form. 

II. Reversibh inactivation of eathepsin, 

i . Cathepsin ivS also reversibly inactivated by alloxan or methylglyoxal. The 
loss of enzymic activity runs parallel with the loss of SH. 
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2. On the basis of the reversible and irrev 
cathepsin the possibility is su^ 

least two active groups U* 

certainty to be an SH group.. 

3. A method is (1^ — ^ . 
cathepsin. 

Tke author wkhes to er.pr». his tharioi to Br Ellice McDonald, Dtector 

for his interest and support throughout this work. 


jggested that the two enzyme systems require at 
fo7 their activity, of which groups one can be said with 

described for the preparation of large quantities of inactive 
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IL THE ACTI¥ATION PHENOMENA OF 
PAPAIN AND CATHEPSIN, ‘ 

By ARNULF purr. 

From the Cancer Research Laboratory, Graduate School of Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

{Received October 4th, 1934.) 

The discovery [Purr, 1933] of the activating effect of the vitamin C — Fe" complex 
on argiiiase and catliepsin demonstrates that a product of plant cellular meta- 
bolism may, like sulphydiyl compounds {e.g. glutathione), exercise a regulatory 
action on animal protein metabohsm. Later investigations by Maschmann and 
Helmert [1934], as well as the present work, show that this activating effect of 
vitamin C — Fe" is not limited to animal proteases, but extends also to papain. 
The latter is the protease of many plants and appears to be the complete 
counterpart of catliepsin, the protease of most animal organs and leucocytes. 
According to our present knowledge, a close relationship exists between the 
proteo]\’tic enzyme systems of the plant and animal worlds. 

The vitamin C — Fe"' complex is a physiological product which resembles 
HCX in its activating effect on papain and cathepsin. The discovery of this new 
activator complex has east considerable doubt on the widely held idea that 
sulphydryl compounds function as specific activators of these proteinases. Purr 
and Weil [1934] have likewise found evidence that sulphydryl may not be a 
specific activator of arginase. The clarification of these questions is of con- 
siderable physiological significance because of the fact that the newly-found 
activator is a vitamin. 

The present investigation deals with the activation phenomena of papain 
and eathe]>sin. It is a continuation of a series of studies which has as its goal 
the explanation of the relation between intracellular enzymes and vitamins. 
A further aim is to clarify our knowledge of the mechanism of enzyme activa- 
tion, so that differences between normal and cancerous enzymic processes may 
more readily be detected. It appears quite probable that the proteinases of 
specific organs {e.g. liver) will differ in some essential points (perhaps in activa- 
tion nu‘ehanism) from those of pathological neoplasms, which have been desig- 
nated by Waldschmidt-Leitz et al [1933] as unspecific organs with respect to 
their enzymic equipment. 

Activation of papain. 

For comparative activation studies, a papain preparation was used which 
ha<l been reversibly inactivated with according to a procedure described 
l>y Purr [1934]. The use of such an inactivated preparation makes the results 
obtained independent of the variations in initial activity which are characteristic 
of natural papain. 1 g. of inactive papain was extracted by standing overnight 
in the ice-box witli oO ml. of water. After filtration and addition of a drop of 
toiueiK* the extract may be preserved for a long time in the ice-box. 

The initial activity of this extract was determined as follows. 0*20 ml. of 
papaiti extract was treated with 20 mg. of F 6 SO 4 , in 1 ml. of HgO, 5 ml. 
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p:c?:/o^ hou. at 

amino-groups was estimated by the Van Slyke method, the results , 
'’T/X.1rol8lTtt™U<,-.g •oSvjto »periM.„^ -- Juried 

g r:r^ iso] ± 

stituted for the vitamin; (e) same as (c) except that - ». • 

were substituted for the vitamin. nmoodiircf as 

The reaction mixtures were then earned through . (pJcent for the 

described for initial activity. The entme series was repeated (txe I , 

HON experiment) in the absence of iron salt. The results aie MUM 11 u , 

Table I. Beadivation of mactive papain. 

Activity (ml. 0*05 A” KOH) 


Eeactivator 

Afone^ 

Cysteine 

HCN 

Vitamin C 

Pyruvic acid 
Succinic acid 


Without Fe" 

0*00 

4-85 

3-10 

0-00 

0-00 

0-00 


With Fe'" 

o-oo 

5-00 

0-05 

0-80 

0-05 

0-00 


Time of 
incubation 
(iioiirs) 

tiO 
20 
20 
20 
VO 
20 
20 ' 


It is evident that neither vitamin C nor the vitamm C— I e comple.x is able 
to reactivate the purified, reversibly inactivated papaiii useil. A ‘‘y 

planation for this finding, which is contrary to the resu ts obtained by .Ma>eli- 
mann and Helmert [1934], is suggested by the appreciable activati ni ol.lain.'d 
on longer incubation (70 hours). It appeared likely that eertam eoiitaminatmg 
substances, which were removed by the purification and inactivation pn.re-. 
mivht be responsible for the variations in the results. 

°The experiment was therefore repeated using a 1 .'lO aqnenns extract 
(6 hours’ extraction) of commercial unpurified papain (3tJerek). llie (‘xperirntmtHl 
details were similar to those described for Table I, except that 2 ml. oi the 

papain extract were used. The results are shown in Table II. 

Table II. Activation of unpurified commi-rrial pa pa in. 

Activity in luL 0*0r> A Kill! 


Activator 

Without Fe" 

With Fv 

None 

0-70 

tt-7i 

Cysteine 

5*10 

5*20 

HCN 

, 5*65 

— 

Vitamin C 

0*80 

2*41 

Pyruvic acid 

.. 2*10 

2*2it 

Succinic acid 

■ 0*65 

0*75 


In agreement with Maschmann and Heimert's [1934 i rusult.'^, it was Inund 
that the vitamin C — Fe" complex activates unpurihed eointnt*r<'iaJ pafKiin, 
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pyruvic acid — Fe" complex likewise produces a similar degree of activation. In 
tiie absence of iron salts, vitamin C produces no activation, while under the 
same circumstances p 3 n’uvic acid produces nearly as high an activation as with 
iron. 

The failure of the vitamin C — ^Fe", and the p 3 n:uvic acid— Fe'' complexes to 
activate purified inactive papain led to the conclusion that tFese combinations 
are able to activate papain only indirectly. Observations made during a search 
for a possible contaminating substance, which might play a part in the activa- 
tions produced by the above-mentioned complexes, led to a study of proteins 
coiitainiiig fixed SH groups, first described by Hopkins and Dixon [1922]. 
Proteins of this type, which occur in all plant and animal tissues, contain SH 
groups which are resistant to mild oxidation. Furthermore, the SH groups of 
these water-insoluble proteins cannot be removed by washing with water or 
dialysis through animal membranes, which indicates that these groups are an 
essential part of the structure of the protein molecule. Aqueous solutions of 
such proteins cannot be obtained by direct extraction. However, if the organs 
are freed from blood, minced and thoroughly w’^ashed with water, most of the 
SH proteins may then be extracted with excess secondary phosphate. It was 
found that these dissolved proteins are not attacked enzymically by activated 
papain. The extracts thus prepared give a positive nitroprusside test, which is 
intensified by addition of KCN, indicating the presence of fixed, reducible 
SS groups ill addition to SH. The same conclusion was reached by Hopkins 

amrOixon [1922]. ^ ^ 

The following series of experiments was carried out to determine to what 
extent the addition of solutions of SH- and SS-proteins influences the activation 
of purified papain by vitamin C — Fe", and whether these proteins may not be 
amoiig the contaminating substances in commercial papain which cause the 
latter to respond difierently to vitamin 0 — Fe". 

PrepaTation of fixed SH- and SS-proteins, 

Tlie organ, or preferablv muscular tissue, of horse, ox, rabbit etc., is freed 
from iat and nerve tissue and finely ground. 100 g. of the ground tissue are 
reiK^a-tedlv kneaded with small portions of 0*25 % NaCl solution until the mass 
he(*omes gu'eyisii white. Most of the NaCl is removed by kneading with 2 volumes 
of distilled Tlie mass is filtered with suction and the residue thoroughly 

kneadiMl witli a small amount of Jf/10 Na. 2 HP 04 . More phosphate solution, up 
bmi total volume of loO iiiL, is then added. The mixture is shaken 2 or 3 hours 
and eentrifugc^d. The supernatant fluid, which contains the desired proteins, 
ina \” be pnsserved with toluene for several days in the ice-box. ^ ^ 

'l’a.l)le ni shows tlie eflect of various activators on inactive papain m the 
n,v.i‘.ur and ahnence of fixed SH- and SS-proteins. The experimental detaUs 
uvre ickmtical with those described for Table I, except that m the oases mdicated 
7-(l ml of the above-described fixed SH- and SS-protein solutions were added 
with the activator. The enzyme solution must not contain cathepsm. The time 

of incubation in each case was 20 hours. _ , • i. • V. 

It is evident from these results that purified inactive papain, which is not 
iu-tivatc<i hv vitamin C, pyruvic acid or succinic acid (or by their iron com- 
ol(‘Xcs) in ncwrtiieless activated by these complexes in the presence of fixed 
hi- and SS-nrot<>iiis. The magnitude of the activation is of the same order as 
tliat ot.tained witli cysteinc^Fe\ These findings demonstrate not only that the 
ol,. served papain activation effects are dependent on the presence of accom- 
jiain ine .suljstauces, but also that these substances are to be sought for m the 
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T.ble m. Tie egea ef^ SH- — 


Activity in mi* 0-05 A' KOH 

Witliout W' 

With J?e^ 

0*00 

0-00 

4'80 

5-00 

3-10 

2*90 

3*10 

— 

540 

— 

0-00 

O-Og") 

340 

4-90 

0-00 

0*05 

340 

4a ^ 

o-oo 

340 

0*00 

4-70 

0-08 

o*0g”> 


Activator 

None 
Cysteine 

Fixed SH- and SS-proteins , 

HON 

HON -f fixed SH- and SS-proteins 

Vitamin C ' . ^ 

Vitamin +fxed SH- and SS-proteins 

^u^nSd+axed SH- and SS-proteins 

SuecSio acid -(-fixed SH- and j 

Fixed SH- and SS-proteins -h cysteine -t- papain 
(wdthout gelatin) 

Class Of proteins Which co^tam fixed 

C-Fe", into the SH-forin, which is tiuni 

papain complex convert these S III that this on- 

able to activate the enzyme. < activation iiroccs-sl rcijiiii'cs the 

version of SS- into SH-protem (as a step m the ac^ 1 - ^ ^ ^ 

presence of bivalent iron This' rednction of ^ 

means of the ^t^oprusside ruction as for ex^ ^ ^ 

desSted »S3tly toed SH-protein »ml very little .. the SS.h,™., ,s 
Li be seen from tie high activation 

Tn +‘hp‘S?e cases also the nitroprnsside reaction is not intensitii ii I > n . 

activators This latter finding in particular is e\ idence supporting tile iissitmplioii 
(hlnrconSUion of finissV.tebt i»‘° the SH-forin by . ». .■ 

vators (vitamin C, pyruvic acid and sucemie acid m iircswict ot hiuih ut in ti! 
is responsible for theactivating effect of the latter, htirthcr .'vitlcncc for tlii.s 
is preLnted in the next section of this paper, in which a scnc.s of papam aatna- 
Son experiments was carried out with a solution ot iixed Sb-protem preparni 
by treatment of the tissue extract with alloxan. 

Conversion of fxed SH-protem into the BS-form bij means ofalltmin. 

It has been pointed out [Purr, 1935] that alloxan convert.s SH group., into 
SS groups without appreciably affecting the structure of the protein luolecule. 
On the basis of this finding the following method was evolved ior eonvertmu 

fixed SH-proteins into the SS-form. ,i 

■ lOO'ml.' of a muscle extract prepared as previously cleHciiiit‘d tifwuii 

for 5 hours at 37° with 0-7 g. of alloxan. A trace of toluene wti.s th<-n added 
and the excess afioxan removed by dialysis through an animal mem bnuie (li.li 
bladder), the desired protein being iion-dialysable. At the <‘nd ui tie* nvdh>-i> 
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tlie protein solution was divided into 2 parts, one of which was used imme- 
diately in the activation experiments. The other part was centrifuged to remove 
a precipitate wliich had formed during the dialysis, and the liquid was dried 
in a vaciiuin-desiccator over P2C5 • The fine powder thus obtained contains 
mostly fixed SS-proteiiis (little SH) and was used directly. 

A series of activation studies was carried out on reversibly inactivated papain 
using the dialysate and the dr}?- powder obtained from alloxan-treated muscle 
extract, with and without HON, vitamin C, pyruvic, acid and succinic acid. 
Duplicate expeiiments were run with the addition of 20 mg. of FeS 04 , THgO. 

(a) Before alloxan treatment. Control experiments were run with a solution 
of fixed SH- and SS-proteins before alloxan treatment. These experiments were 
identical with those recorded in Table III. 

(5) Dialysate after alloxan treatment. These experiments were identical with 
those described in [a] except that 10 mi. portions of the alloxan- treated dialysate 
were used Instead of the untreated solution of fixed SH and SS groups. 

(c) Dry poivder from alloxan-treated dialysate. These experiments were iden- 
tical witii those described in {a) except that 60 mg. of the dry powder obtained 
from tlu^ alloxan-treated dialysate were used instead of the untreated solution 
of fixed SH- and SS-proteins. 

Table IV. Effect affixed SS-proteins on the activation phenomena of papain. 


Activator 

Xone 

Fixed SH - aial SS-proteins 
HCX 

H(.’y 4-lixe<l SH- and SS-proteins 
Mtainin C 

(J + fixed SH- and SS-proteins 
Pvruvie acid 

Pyruvk' acid -r fixed SH- and SS-proteins 
Succinic acid 

Succinic acid + fixed SH- and SS-proteins 


Activity 

before 

alloxan 

treatment 

^ 

Without With 
Fe" Fe" 


Activity after alloxan 
treatment 


Dialysate 

Without With 
Fe" Fe" 


Dry po wder 

r 

Without With 
Fe" Fe" 


0-00 

4.90 

3*80 

3-10 

5*30 

0-00 

3-80 

0-00 

3*70 

0-00 

3*65 


0-00 

5-00 

3-80 


0-05 

4-30 

0-05 

4-20 

O'OO 

4*10 


0-00 

4‘80 

2-50 

3*10 

4*70 

0*00 

2-40 

0-00 

2*50 

240 


0*00 

5*00 

2*50 


0*00 

4*80 

0-00 

2*50 

2*30 


0-00 

4*90 

0*70 

3*10 

0*00 

0*70 

0*70 

0-65 


0*00 

5*00 

0*80 


0*00 

2*90 

0*70 

0*50 


The results, shown in Table IV, indicate that it is possible to convert fixed 
SH-protein into the SS-form. It is also clear that the activation of inactive 
riapain, obtained with fixed SS-proteins in the presence of the vitamm G-fie 
eom|)iex, is an indirect effect resulting from the formation of fixed bH groups. 
The vitamin C — Fe" complex is able, in the presence of the papain complex, to 
convert fixed SS-protem into the corresponding SH-form. This follows &oin the 
fact that a<ldition of vitamin C— Pe" scarcely afiects the papain activity obtamed 
with a fresh, untreated solution of fixed SH- and SS-protein (contai^g much 
SH-tirotcin and very little of the SS-form). The observed activation is due merely 
to bH groups present in the protein solution, since approximately le same 
degree of activation results in the absence of vitamin C— Pe . When however 
a mixture of fixed SH- and SS-proteins (alloxan treatment) is used, the partial 
papain activation can be increased to fuU activation by 

This is true also when the latter is replaced by HCN. Full papai 
'activation is obtained also with pyruvic acid— Pe" 

vidcd the fresh (untreated) SH- and SS-protein solution is also added. However, 
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.lloisn-tteated ptepatattom of SH- ana OB P 

- ^ nr-r ..too 


Distribntim affixed 8H- and ^ 

Fixed SH- and SS-proteins, ‘ • ’ ’ - - 

, a.u„ „„+;,r,f;nn nf nanain by vitamu 


le aijuvc ia.oa.iv.., ^ 

Fixed SH- ana ofs-px^uucixio, C— Fe", are widely distributed m 

part in the activation of papain Y ^ animal tissue, ox muscle, labbi 

plants and ammal organs. As #1) were extracted bytho 

muscle, rabbit Hver and rat sarcoma (P 14 proteins. The 

previously described method for papain were then ineasim (I 

Ltivating effects of these so utions (7 ml.)^^ experimental details being idm- 

in the presence of iron or ^’^mples of the plant kingdom liarley 

tioal with those previously describe . quantities used were 100 mg. ot 

meal and jack bean meal of ;^eS 04 , "HoO (hi 1 ml. ot watn’O 

meal, 0-2 ml. of The total volume was brought ti. 

and 7 mff. of vitamin 0 (m 1 ^ K oa ixiimite.'S at 37 and py i ■ 

riSd tto miitee ™ tTiv‘rStS'.f«ri. .ai-'H-™- 

The measurement of papain a®* ^ - vitamin 

;ere carried out without the addition of vitamin. 

, • r>rJ and SS-proUins in 


Activator 

None 
Cysteine 
Ox muscle 
Babbit muscle 
Babbit liver 
Bat sarcoma 
Barley meal 

Barley meal and cysteine 
Jack bean meal 


Activity without 
vitamin C 
(Fe'' present) 

0-00 

5-00 

3-70 

3-10 

3-80 

3-50 

0 - 70 
5*00 

1- 00 


Activity with 
vitamin 0 
(Fe" present) 

a-oa 

5 - I ) 

4”80 

4 - lM } 

5'0 

2*50 

2-10 


Tina* aT 
iiu-niuit i^ai 
j^lumrsi 
2* t 
2H 
20 
20 
20 
2t'* 

20 

20 

20 


OCI/VjXV 

Table V shows that fixed SH- and T.ht ain.' - 1 ‘ii'i t !,.■ 

and animal cells. This is evident stated, the activation oiitain-'d 

presence or absence of vitamin C. -^®P Vvit-imiii is due onlv to flm Sis' ii 

with the protein solutions m the absence addition of 

SH-protein present. The increased ,„.„l,nua into tli- SH-fonn 

^tamin C-Fe" is due to the conversion of t l e „< 'X ba> .. 

by the vitamin C-Fe" in the presence of tlu papam 1 

similar effect. 

Exp&fiMcnts tvitJh SS^gluMhioHc, ^ 

Hopkin. a.d Dixon [ 1922 ] md 

glutathione, fixed SH- and SS-protein suspension anti ■ ! 

“^lldution of oxidised glutathione was preparetl by ptissing ox v gen t hr* a<gb 

prusride test, and by the iodimetric procedure ot W ood« u.d an.l I . v . I . -i- ■ 
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To 10 nig. of oxidised glutathione in 1 ml. water were added 20 mg. of 
FeS 04 , 7 H 2 O (in 1 ml. of HgO) and 6 ml. of a 1:5 aqueous sus|}eiision of ox 
muscle, wdiicli had previously been minced and thoroughly washed with water. 
The mixture was incubated at pjj 7 and 37° for 1 hour, after which 0-2 ml. of 
inactive papain extract was added. The incubation was continued for an addi- 
tional hour. The papain activity was then measured as previously described. 
Control experiments were carried out in a similar manner on oxidised glutathione 
alone and muscle suspension alone. In a second series, 10 mg. of oxidised 
glutathione were treated with 20 mg. of FeS 04 , 7 H 2 O, 7 mg. of vitamin C and 
2 ml. of inactive papain, in a total volume of 6 ml. After 1 hour's incubation 
at pu 7 and 37°, the papain activity was measured in the usual manner. A control 
was run without oxidised glutathione. The results are shown in Table VI. Time 
of incubation in all cases was 20 hours. 

Table VI. Bdation of fixed SH-proteins and the vitamin C — Fe" complex 
to glutathione metabolism. 


Actirator 

Xone 

Cysteine 

Oxidised glutafcliione 

Ox inusele 

Oxidised glutathione and ox muscle 

Mtuinin C 

\dtamin C and oxidised glutathione 

The reduction of SS-glutathione to the SH-form by fixed SH groups, which 
was first followed analytically by Hopkins [1926], has now been demonstrated 
enzymically by means of papain activation. Such a reduction process is probably 
related to intracellular proteolysis. A similar reduction of oxidised glutathione 
(or o-xidiscd papain?) is obtained when oxidised glutathione and vitamin C— Fe" 
arc added to inactive papain. Since neither oxidised glutathione— Fe" nor 
vitamin C— Fe" is able to activate inactive papain, it appears likely, as in the 
ease of fi.xed SS-proteins, that the vitamin 0 — ^Fe" complex and the papain are 
ioiutly respousibie for the reduction of the SS group. In the absence of papam 
no reduction can bo observed. The activation of papain by vitamm C Fe 
apparently depends on the presence of SS groups, either in the glutathione mole- 
cule or in fixed SS-protein. 

Activation of c-athepsin. 

In these experiments, an inactive cathepsin preparation was us^, 
was made bv acetone-ether extraction of minced rabbit liver [Purr, 1934]. The 
drv powder thus obtained was extracted for 12 hours with 10 parts of 90 /o 
trlvcerol and then filtered. 5 ml. of the filtrate were kept for 30 mmutes at 
p' 7 and 3(.P with 6 ml. of a solution of fixed SH- and SS-proteins (prepared 
from ox muscle as previously described), 20 mg. of FeS 04 , THgO in 1ml. of 
water and 7 mg. of vitamin C in 1 ml. of water. After incubation the enzymic 
ac*tivitT was nicasured essentially as described for papain. 5 ml. of 8 /o gelatin 
and 2 nil. of Ji sodium acetate buffer of Pn 4 were added. 10 ml. of theTcaction 
mixture were anah'^sed immediately for amino-nitrogen, and 10 ml. after 24 hours 
iucuhation at 37 ''by the Van Slyke method, the results being expressed in ml. 
of O-OoA' KOll. Controls were run in the absence of (a) vitanmi 0, (o) faxed 
SH- and SS-protein and (c) fixed SH- and SS-protem and vitaimn 0. A similar 
reaction was carrk'd out using 20 mg. of pyruvic acid m place of the vitamin 0. 


Activity (ml. 0*05 A KOH) 


Without Fe"'' 

With Fe' 

0-00 

0-00 

4*9 

4-30 

0*50 

0-30 

3-5 

3-40 

4-6 

4-90 

0-00 

0*05 

0-60 

1-50 
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A1 o the full actiTity was determined by to TmL^of H 2 O and 

«..ct«tion24ho».. 

1 i-’t-rr .Q,Q. 


Ill me usui^A wcvj , — 

rr w VTT The effect of fixed SH- and SS-protems on the 
Table VII. The m / j cathepsm. 


The effect of fixea 
activation phenomena of ’P 

Activators 

None 

Cysteine 

IHlfo Sd SeST-a 

,.o 

. j . .lij -fivr }■ 


Activity 
(ml. 0-05 A KOH) 
(with 'Fe'') 
0-00 
1*4CI 
0-6 

0- 40 

1- 50 

o-oo 

0*25 
(hOCl 
0-0 1 


KriSH.»dS.p~» 

n„ p.spte shown in,Tahl. ^11 ^ « A Vi.nil...' <0 .ho»' "f 

studied the activation plienomena^ ^ results did'er. Here tt va.s 

;!^n ’ Only in th. ot P^n ‘sS pr“i ilpy.nvic .U-s no. 

found that the system fixed SH- and bb 1 

increase catheptic activity. g^ji^ABY. _ . , 

1 . It has luldano^" Among 

complex IS dependent upo P 

the latter were found ^he activation of pap.ain and .ut hvpsu 

2. Evidence IS produced to show th n indirect cflcct. Ihe real 

by the vitamin C— Fe are formed from tlie SS coiupounds 

activators are sulphydry ^ {fixed SS-protcins and SS-ghitathi"i»r), 

which accompany ATm 

. pso,.nhu. „™i ....»■ '.,• 

SH-protetos of definite constitution, while the uMiM»»n 
these enzymes appear to be SS-proteins. 

The .nthor is g»atly indebted to Dr Ellice hldh.nsM for his on. 

encouragement throughout this work. 
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III. THE CHEMISTRY OF MOULD TISSUE. 

VL FACTORS INFLUENCING THE AMOUNT AND ' , 
NATURE OF THE FAT PRODUCED BY 
ASPERGILLUS FISCHERIK 

By EDWARD ALBERT PRILL, PETER RUDOLF WENCK 
AND WILLIAM HAROLD PETERSON. 

From the Departments of Agricultural Chemistry and Agricultural Bacteriology, 
llnwersity of Wisconsin, Madison, 

{Received October 22nd, 1934.) 

The fat content of mould mycelium, as reported by various authors, ranges 
from 1 to 40 % , depending upon the species and upon the conditions of growth. 
Even within a single strain of a species certain characteristics of the fat, as well 
as its amount, have been reported to vary with the conditions of growth. 

From w hat is known about the chemical composition of mould-fat it appears 
that glycerides together with free fatty acids constitute the major portion of it. 
In some cases the mould-fat contains a high percentage of free fatty acids [Pruess 
et ah, 1934]. Barber [1929] found that the nature of the fatty acids, both free 
and combined, produced by a Penicillium sp. remained practically unchanged 
whetlier this mould w'^as grown on glucose, sucrose, xylose or glycerol. The more 
easily extracted fat of A. sydowi, exclusive of the phospholipins [Strong and 
Peterson, 1934] and that of P. famnicum [Ward and Jamieson, 1934] have both 
been shown to yield upon saponification glycerol and oleic, linoleic, palmitic, 
stearic and small amounts of ?z.-tetracosanoic acids. The mould-fat contains 
variable percentages of phospholipins and sterol, the latter having been de- 
finitely shown, to be ergosterol in the case of A. fischeri [Pruess et ah, 1932]. 
There also occurs a small amount of some other unsaponifiable material which 
iurs not yet been studied. A small amount of pigment is presumably also present, 
since the mould -fat is usually quite deeply coloured. 

The* mould -fat has lx*en generally regarded as a reserve material [Perrier, 
aUhough Kordes [1923], observing that the fat globules in the hyphae 
persisted ovim during inanition, believed that this fat should be considered as 
an "‘'(‘xcrtd'ory” f)roduct. Belin [1926] demonstrated that the fat content of 
A. niger fell to a low value after prolonged inanition. He postulated that the 
iats ik moulds mid of other living organisms should be considered as consisting 
f>f an “Tdement constant'’ and an “element variable.” By the term “element 
eonstiint " !h^ dcsignatc^rl that minimum percentage of fatty material, assumed 
hy him to Ik ]>hospholipins, intimately associated with the protoplasm, which 
is indispensable for the life of the organism; and by the term “dement variable” 
Ik* de.signat(‘d any additional amount of fat stored as a reserve material. 

In the* enHv of animal tissue's, three possibilities have been postulated for the 
function of the phosf)]iolipins [Sinclair, 1934]: (1) that they are intermediate 

1 'lliis work wad Huppoiled in part by a grant from the Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion. 
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product!! ill f»t mctuliolism ; (2) th«t they "p »re concerned in 

L cell.; «d (3) that they and *»lr.l mate-np and aotirity 

some more strictly physicochemic cells the pliospholipins and also the 

of the cell. It is possible that m postulated above, 

sterol (ergosterol) might tion was to determine the effects of the 


Experimental. 

The mould was grown in 500 ml. of inorgaiiic 

for each condition of growth, added in the ammnil of 

solution to which cerelose certain indicatetl changt's in the 

20 g. unless otherwise indicated. E. p of tlic e\pi'rimeurs, th>' eoni- 

amfunt or nature of the 

position of the inorganic salt solution per lia.. 

^ ^ 1*01) u’. 

NH^NOs 


KH,P 04 
MgS04, 7H2O .. 
PeCIgreHaO .. 
ZnS04,7H20 .. 
Distilled water 


0-3J .SI. 
(XdU g. 
g. 

100-0 niL 


VVCVUviA. 

To prevent the development of .'ualkulinity. 

experiments except those coiicerne • ■ , uthi-r if 

IhL component of the media .^twn • “'""''y. 

together, e.g. glucose and an alkaline g’ ' ^ p lu.-h ca-s- .-dl .^u~. 

"Except for the comparison of the tho 

pensions of these cultures were nsed as mocul.i, an a 

spores from a malt-agar slant of a single spore cultme oi A.J>-^>lnu 

as the inoculum in each series of experimen s. .luttH-luviu" at id'* 

At the end of the growth period the moukl was ‘f ‘J ,, 

for 10 minutes. The mould pads were rernowd, s t ammuds .d' 

37“ for 2 days, weighed and ground to pass a 4 )- msh m. \ . 

unutilised glucose rmaining in the media were dctenmned In the Siu.tb . 

iTrlplca of the do^m„.^ 

in duplicates if the amounts of material ,vas 

with hot absolute alcohol in continuous extraetois toi at ka. ^ ^ 7 , i .1 

found that this solvent extracted the fat from the luouti l umie « ' ! , 

dT chloroform ether or light petroleum. Moreoi-er, it was alsu h.imd tli, t 
comparatively WigiWe amounts of additional fatty acids were obtaiiiabie tijtni 
rnSSSent of the aloohol-extracded residue Id 

Since the alcohol also extracted some materials otliei than ta ■ ^ „uufer 

distilled from the extracts, and the mixtures of iat and uthei eM . u « > r • » . 

tre dried in a vacuum-desiccator over CaC)., and then treated wi b b- u ! i- ■ ■ 

form,whichdissolvedonlythefat.Thecliloro orni-insolulde t.m lami 1 

a light yellow water-insoluble powder, which com])rised iu .h „ d tl. . 
alcoholic extract and 2-4 % of the mould pad. In .>.»me eus.‘s uluei, Uib h. 
TTieutioned later, the chloroform-insoluble material was oi a dilieu n. u.,i 
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i,e. it was and appeared to contain a large amount of carbohydrate. In 

these latter cases this fraction comprised the major portions of the alcoholic 
extracts and in an extreme case it formed 36 % of the mould pad. 

The eliloroforni solution of the fat was in each case made up to a volume of 
50 ml. For the determination of the amount of total fat a 20 ml. portion of 
this solution was evaporated in a tared 50 ml. Erlenmeyer flask, dried in a 
vacuum-oven at 60^ for 2 hours and weighed. An aliquot of this same portion 
of fat was used for the determination of phosphorus by the Fiske and Subbarow 
[1925] colorimetric method after ignition with Mg (NOgjg, In some cases another 
aliquot of this fat was used for the nitrogen determination [Chiles, 1928]. 

The CHClg was completely removed by distillation from the other 30 ml. 
portion of the solution and the fat was saponified by boihng for 1| hours with 
50 ml. of 5 alc'oholic KOH. After removal of the greater portion of the 
alcohol b\' distil iaticai and addition of 50 ml. of cold water, the unsaponifiable 
matter was extracted by shaking with three successive 50 ml, portions of ether, 
the liquids lxh)g allov'ed to stand in the separating fumiel until the two layers 
W(‘re distinct and free from emulsions. The combined ether solution of the 
iinsaponifiahle matter v^as washed once with 1 % KOH and twice with water, 
these vashings being arided to the acpieous soap solution. The aqueous soap 
solution was made strongly acid with HCl, and the fatty acids were extracted 
witii ether. Aftca^ v'ashing this extract with water, distilling off the ether and 
dr\'ing tla^ eriule fatty acids in a vacuum- desiccator over CaCl 25 light petroleum 
was usc‘d to rcdissoh'e the true fatty acids. The small amount of more deeply 
coloured r(‘sidue insoluble in light petroleum amounted to 3 % or less of the 
original iat. Aft(‘r distilling off the solvents and transferring to tared 50 ml. 
Erienmeyer flasks, both tlie iinsaponifiable matter and the fatty acids were 
dried in a vaeuiim-oven at OO"" for 2 hours. This method of drying did not affect 
the io<Une numbers of the fatty acids. The w’eight obtained for the fatty acids 
cor!‘esp(.>nds to that of t lie lum- volatile fatty acids. These were in all cases light 
yellow in (*olour and a]>peared to be soHd up to about 30"". 

Ali<jUots of the fatty acids W'ere taken for the determination of the iodine 
numbers an<i neutral eqiiivakmts. All the iodine numbers were determined by 
the Rosenmuml and Kiilmhenn [1923] method, which, while reported to give 
smnewhut lower values tlian the Wijs method, is less affected by experimental 
conditio!is and gives values which are consistent amongst themselves [Barbour, 
1934: Yasudu., 1931]. The neutral equivalents, as determined by titration of an 
alcoholic sohttion of the fatty acids with A'/IO NaOH to the phenolphthalein 
(md-puint, wen‘ all around 289, with, maximum deviations of 5. Because these 
deviations are not much greater than the experimental error, the individual 
neutral tM|uivaie!its are not iticluded in the Tables. 

T\w aimnint of sterol in tlie unsaponifiable matter was determined by a 
coloriiuolrie nu^tlnxl based on the Liebermann-Burchard reaction. This method 
will Ik^ d(‘S('n!»ed in a Iat(‘r publication. 

Comparison oj cultures. 

Nine diiferent tidtures of A.jlscJheri Wehmer, eight of which were recently 
(i<‘v<*l<qK‘d from singlt* spor(‘vS [(xreene, 1933], were grown at 30° on a medium 
(‘ontaining iO glueos(^ A series of old soil suspensions (A) and another series 
of more rei'cntly prepared soil suspensions (B) of these cultures were used as 
inoeula. Fraetieaih' ail tlie glucose %vas utilised at the end of the 10-day growth 
ptuiod. I'he yieids’of mould pad p(^r g. of glucose utilised varied only slightly 
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th, average va.» 010-27 g. ^ alS-Si” 1"^ 

and the parent stock culture are arranged “ t^P? 
creasing fet contents of the myceha which they produce 


Table I. Comparison of cultures. 

percentages of fat 


S.S.C. 

No. 

13 


10 


12 


20 


Series 

A 

B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


Stock A 


Fat 

o/ 

/o 

20-5 

16*1 

15*2 

14*8 

14*9 

15*1 

14*8 

14*4 

13*5 

14*5 

12*7 

11*0 

12*5 

11*5 

11*2 

10*5 

10*7 

11*2 


Fatty 

acids 

70*3 

70*7 

68*5 

70*0 

58*0 

62*2 

65*3 

66*8 

63*6 

67*0 

64*4 

65*9 

60*4 

63*2 

55*0 

55*2 

54*6 

58*1 


Unsap. 

matter 

5*9 

8*5 

8*9 

9*6 

11*3 

11*5 

9*1 

11*1 

9*5 

9*9 

10*8 

11*9 

12*7 

13*0 

10*2 

12*2 

12*0 

9*2 


Sterol 

3*6 

4*7 

4*6 

4*8 

6*5 

6*4 

5*7 

5*3 

5*3 

5*5 

5*8 

5*1 

6*3 

7*6 

4*2 

5*3 

6*4 

4*7 


P 

0*51 

0*52 

0*53 

0*47 

0*59 

0*58 

0*47 

0*42 

0*35 
52 

0*53 

0*40 

0*58 

0*50 

0*49 

0*51 

0*63 

0*45 


N 

0*38 

0*38 

0*43 

0*30 

0*32 


0 


•43 

•22 

0-33 


0 


0-4.2 

0*24 

e*32 

0*28 


Iodine 
no. of 
fatty 
aeitis 

81 

79 

79 
■ 79 

S7 

84 

77 

73 

S3 

83 

79 

76 

Sfj 

7S 

8‘9 

89 

86 

S!) 


It i, seen that the variations " fj-jy , aralW in tin- 

by the difierent cultnies svere f >*' ft , „ fa, .■o.ii.-nl, 

Jo series. The padr produced JT naojl 

while those produced by S.S.C. • mould wa^ low the fat tv avids itiaifv 

In those cases where the fat ^ ^ in the cxnvn,,. ....... 

up comparatively low percentages 0 ( inm'a'«'il iii'n'i'nta'jvN; hut 

Id the nnsaponiiiable matter tended o ^ 

the sum of these ^o “mponente of son, 

unaccounted for, which . j- ’ ' nf the fnttv priniimpd l*v 

water-solnbl. components. "l „ . -evil and «or,- 

the different and th" enlinr,-. 

nsJeicIuBively.’lt was believed that by using an inoouhim as l“"> 

s“iith:\"nrn?tut7^^^^^^^^ 

pffects due to the variations in the conditions of glow til. ^ . - 

SnS; Buoh as tie .took o.ltu», consisting of a mi.v.nn- nl '""‘I—;" ~ 

having different characteristics, the observed variatimis m the a vtoi i " 

pSto fL altered proportions in which the iliflerenl coini.unemd ut.ul.l 
co-exist under the changed conditions of growth. 

Effect of initial concentration of giiirnsi. 

The data for this series are summarised in Table I i . T’he init ml 
of glucose were varied by adding from 1 to 70 g. of cer.>lo..e to luu „ 1, ot tm 
salt solution. The progressively increasing mitial eoncentmtion.- of g.u* out 
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Table II. Effect of initial concentration of glucose. 


Glucose 


Period Mycelium 







added to 


of 

g. 



Percentaafes of fat 


Iodine 

100 ml. 

Glucose 

incu- 

glucose 


^ 

A„ 



no. of 

of sol. 

utilised 

bation 

utilised 

Fat 

Fatty 

Unsap. 



fatty 

q;. 

2,'. 

da3^s 

g* 

0/ 

/o 

acid 

matter 

Sterol 

P 

acids 

1-0 

0-84 

4 

0*38 

104 

51-0 

16-2 

54 

2-30 

113 

3-0 

2*55 

5 

0-37 

11-8 

624 

9-0 

43 

1-21 

100 

5-0 

4-65 

7 

0-34 

10-8 

67-5 

10*9 

6-7 

0-76 

94 

10*0 

, 9-5 

8 

0-33 

134 

75-0 

9*0 

64 

0-66 

80 

15*0 

144 

10 

0-32 

15-6 

76-3 

74 

4-5 

0-66 

84 

20-0 

19-2 

12 

0-29 

18*0 

85-0 

6-5 

4-5 

040 

78 

30-0 

29-0 

14 

0-28 

23-3 

83*3 

49 

3-5 

0'30 

77 

40-0 

394 

16 

0*26 

284 

845 

3-8 

2-7 

0-23 

76 

55-0 

49-5 

22 

0*26 

33*3 

85-7 

38 

2*7 

043 

75 

70-0 

68*6 

is 

0-23 

36*0 

85*8 

3-2 

2-8 

045 

73 


the medium caused certain quite regularly progressing yariations in the amount 
and na,tin*e of tiie fat produced by the mould. The limited amount of nitrogen 
source^ compared, with the large amount of carbon source in the media high in 
glucose was doubtless an important factor in producing some of these changes. 

The fat content of the mould increased quite distinctly, which is in accord 
with ])re\doiis reports [Belin, 1926]. In the ease of yeasts also a high fat content 
is reportc'd to }>e fa\T)ured by a high concentration of fermentable sugar and a 
low coneimtration of nitrogen in the medium [Smedle3;^-MacLean, 1922]. Al- 
though the yields of mycelium per g. of glucose utilised decreased from 0*38 
to 0*23 g,, the yields of hxt per g. of glucose utihsed still showed an increase 
from (^0395 to t)-083 g. These changes can be correlated because the conyersion 
of <*ai‘bohydrate into fat recpiires energy, hence greater portions of the glucose 
would hay(' to be more or less completely oxidised in order to furnish the 
nt^ccssury emu^gy for the synthesis of the greater amounts of fat. The “ efhciency 
of the (*on version of energy '* [Terroine and Bonnet, 1927], which is equiyalent 
to the value of the ratio, 

imevgy (xmtont of the mould pad/decrease in energy content of the medium, 
wouhi <lou!itless have shown a much smaller decrease than did the yields in 
terms of weight of mould pad per g. of glucose utilised. 

TIh‘ fatty aeiiisohtained after saponification comprised increasing percentages 
of the* original fat, wlnle the unsaponifiable matter comprised decreasing per- 
centagps. Also the sum of these two components accounted for the fat more 
c*t>m[li*tely when the fat content was high. These facts, together with the de- 
rri/nsiug p(‘rcentages of phosphorus in the fat, indicate that the increment of fat 
(consisted almost <‘ntirely of glycerides. 

Ikised upori the mycelium, tiie percentages of unsaponifiable matter varied 
slightly around an avtauge value of 1*2 %. The sterol usually comprised from 
65 to 75 ‘hi of the unsapunifial)ie matter, except in the first two members of the 
serit\s wiirn'c* the pcTi‘entageH were lower. Based upon the mycelium, the per- 
(HUitages of lipitx-phosphoriis were unusually high for the first two members 
{0*23 anti 0*14) and tlecreasetl through the series, down to 0-05. Except for the 
first two members, the ratio of ii pin-phosphorus to fat-free mycelium tended to 
remain fairlv <*onsi:ant in this series. 

Thv iodhu^ numbtus of the fatty adds decreased. The umisually Ixigh iodine 
numbta’s for tlu^ first thna^ members of the series might be due to the more 
uusaturattai eharaa.Itu* of the mouid-phospholipins, which in these cases appear 
to make up appreciable percentages of the fat. 
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». T.bfe III. T,.e 

The data for this senes ® 

mould was allowed to grow at 30 for J • 

Table III. Ejfect of ammonium nitrate concenfi ation. 

Percentages of fat ^ 


ISrH4NO 

0/ 

/o 

0*2 

0*5 

1-0 

2*0 

5-0 

lO-O 


Glucose 

utilised 

0 / 

/o 

44 
68 
79 
92 
73 
47 


Mycelium 
per g. 
glucose 
utilised 

g- 

0-45 
0*37 
0-33 
0-35 
0-25 
0-20 


Fat 

0 / 

/o 

22-3 

20-8 

17-9 

15-8 

15-2 

14*1 


Fatty 

acids 

81-0 

78 - 8 

79 - 5 
81*2 
78-8 

80 - 0 


Unsap. 

matter 

3-6 

3*9 

5*6 

6-7 

6-7 

5*0 


Sterol 

2-2 

2-6 

3-4 

3-3 

3-4 

Traces 


P 

.0-23. 

0-27 

0-34 

0-22 

0-16 

0-23 


0-18 

0*26 

0-3‘3 

0‘3T 

0%33 

04o 


Iodine 
no. of 

fatty 

acids 

pn 

91 

88 

84 

S3 

83 


0-0 47 9-20 ^ . 

It is seen that the utilisation of the ^“Xuccr tilllt^ti^ ehloroti irni- 

containing 2 % NH.N^. in Table UC w,av ih- 

insoluble portions of the aleoholi ^ bnyiim 

greatest in those cases where concentration of NH,Ne,, and wlicrr 

rctSrSryiryrof ae »o«ld pad prod,.ce.I o,. tl,.. W .Ml, MI 

medium. . . t,ttt concentration of the mcdinin thf yiOds 

With the increasing initial co ^ content of ti.e iny.-ohnin 

ofmould pad per g. of glucose utihseddecie^^^^^^^ ,n.og.v>>ivoly. Th- 

decreased, and certain characteristic. ^ 

unsaponifiable matter forme an incra^o percentaffe (ahmit SdK The iodine 

the fatty acids made up a fairly constant pcicema, 

numbers of the fatty acids decrease ^ 

The percentages of mldium, both on the ha<i> oi' the 

celium produced on the usual 1 % NH.p\U 3 

mycelium and on the basis o tie a,. ^ \|p XO. nu'diinii, and to a lessi-r 

The mould pi,ds “jdi,,,,,. uvr,- a„.l l,..-ko,l 

extent those produced on the 5 /„ rcllected in tin- v.tv low .kto! 

turgidity. The medium ami in the .musnaii.; iuL'h valn-^ 

contot produced on the 10 % NH 4 N O 3 medium anu m 
. f 0 . 1 . . imin.-Nr/tioin-P. for the mould grown on t 





trations. Effect of acidily or alkalinUn. ^ y 

Ammonium salts of mineral acids have a j '.Jj ' 1 

medium teoauso of the liWion of 

or ,.r,«l«.o ill I 

“'^To'detetmine the eBecte of tho uoidity or alkuliuity ulii.-h i- lun.lo, . .i 

the medtoTy vSL otthe nitrogeu »"'«■. «»' 

in which the NH4NO3 was in some caaea n-plurfel hy 

nf.lTPr nitrogen sources. Parallel ex]H‘riinentH in whw i m v i n , ^ i 
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T)otassium acetate was added to some of these media were also performed. The 
Si was in aU.cases allowed to grow at 30° for 12 days. The data for these 
experiments are summarised in Table IV . 

Table IV. Effect of acidity or alkalinity developed in the media 
by virtue, of the nitrogen source. 


XeiitraUsi.nL 
a.Lrent per 
' tUisk 


X source 

, g- 

0,' 

o 

XH^iCl 

Xonc 

36 


CaC!G.j 

51 

l'XH,)oS(U 

Xone 

47 


1 U-. KOAc 

84 


CaCO, 

m 

XH,jX03 

X«uic 

84 

i'aCG;, 

84 


0-5 'i. KOAc 

99 


1 u. KO.Vc 

99 


2.Lr. KOaVc 

99 

XaNO^j 

Xone 

88 

Ca(X< bb 

Xone 

55 

Undii 

Xonf‘ 

98 

(‘aCOp. 



per g. 
Glucose glucose 
utilised utilised 


Percentages of fat 


Fat 

Fatty 

Unsap. 

Sterol 

O' 

/o 

acids 

matter 

9-0 

61*7 

11*2 

7.7 

23*2 

78*5 

3*8 

3*3 

10-3 

59*0 

14-8 

7*5 

11-6 

67*0 

9*5 

7*7 

20-3 

76*0 

5*8 

3*9 

17-3 

70*0 

6*4 

4*9 

23-1 

66*6 

4*7 

4*0 

21*2 

79*0 

7*1 

5*9 

22*2 

26*1 

80*0 

82*0 

6*3 

5*2 

5*1 

3*9 

25*7 

78*0 

5*2 

3*4 

16*8 

69*5 

6*2 

3*1 

21*7 

69*3 

10*4 

4*8 

14-3 

86*5 

5*3 

3*4 


Tt, c,r,nv-t h of the mould on the unneutralised (NH 4 ),S 04 and NH 4 CI media 
t i-n/l kS l e a hiAx degree of acidity that further growth was 

Xr" wl.^e uZuX lol. The iodine numbers of the fatty acids were com- 
paratively high. the production of good 

yields of nmuld pad per g. ot acetate partially neutralised the 

TiH‘ a<l<iition <>i amount ^ P- TVu^ potassium acetate acts as a 

H,S(), Whicli was auiline reaction and probably 

ncntralismg ag:c!U bt taiist c r ^ 6 ^ kHCGo upon utilisation of 

.1„, ..r A,. ot t >' tSS Intto c^e *. 

,l„. «» •" ™d w«, fair, but th. fat 

of till' trinrof iva-. iiioo- oomiiio o, ^ it^, ' natare of this fat traa intermediate 

Tir li-v 0” 

v:;=; ii:;. ^ :"ritSrnitro.en a„d 
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formally high percentage of 
lade for the excessive mmeral 
mtent), the fat content wouM 

U in the table. The addition 

, to growth, probably because 
iodine numbers of the fattj- 

ally low. , 

bl Prr of the medium, the usual 
equivalent amount of uita m 
.ded to adjust the initial |Jh to 

11 ih.n orrnw at 
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, values indicated m Table V. itie mou 

days. Table V. Effect of initial pa 


Iodine 
no, of 
fattv 


Mycelium 
per g. 
glucose 
Initial utilised 


Percentages 


N reagent 
added per 
flask 

ml. 

H 2 SO 4 2 

H,S 04 0-5 


Unsap. 

matter 

15'7 

14*6 

12-9 

6*7 

2*9 


Sterol 

10*3 

11*3 

8*6 

4*6 

1*S 


is of urea to 

sactions, and because ot the w 
iboiit 7-5 was observed in all med 
8. The growth of the mould mi 
decreased from 8 to 7, c 
all the glucose was Uoi::..- .’ 
a marked tendency to pile up agi 
unusually high perce 
was lower in this case 
medium caused a 
s in the percentages 01 
marked increase in the percentagi’s ( 
matter. The addition of KOH to the urea nuni 
yields of mycelium and an increase m pere^^ 
of sterol, total unsaponihable math 
,f the mycelium and on the basis o the iat. 

; 1932-33] made a study ot tht' '‘beets <• < 

icomitant changes in the degiM* ot aeulity ot h in 
iture of the fatty constituents of A. nw>- ‘ ' 

3 and ours; however, it appears that in '‘‘f j" ’ ' 
,d A.fischeri, while showing eonsiderahU- uina m ■ 
b some of the rather extreme vanatiim.s wliieh, a. 


Probably because oi the hyar< 
enzymes or by ordinary chemi« 
capacities of the media, a final Pn 
the one which had an initial Ph 
medium was unique in that ■ 
glucose was utihsed (whereas 
and the mycehum had 
flasks. This mycelium contained an 
the iodine number of the fatty acids 
The addition of H,S 04 to the urea 
pelds of mycelium, hardly any changes 
phosphorus, but a 
saponifiable 

in the } 

in the percentages 
both on. the basis c 


mly UT ‘'c, ot Aw 
utilised in the other media}, 
iiinst the walls of the 
■iitage (37) of fat. Alsu. 

‘ than in the others. 

slitfht decrease in tlie 

f fut or of lipin- 
of .sterol and total tin- 
lium caused an inereusc 
s of fat . tint a decrease 

(ind ii[iin-|»!iospinnni> 


Effect of temi>e rat ura 

The data for these experiments are siunmar 
was allowed to grow at the indicated temjierat 
utilised. 



Temp. 

°c: 

20 

30 

37 


Period 

of 

incu- 

bation 

days 

16 

12 

12 
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Table VI. Ejfect of temperature. 

Percentages of fat 


Mycelium 
per g. 
glucose 
utilised 


0-331 

0-305 

0-273 


Fat 

o/ 

/o 

24- 4 

25- 7 
20-0 


Fatty 

acid 

79- 0 
81-5 

80- 0 


Unsap. 

matter 

Sterol 

P 

N 

5-9 

5-8 

3-4 

0*46 

0-20 

4-1 

0-39 

0-20 

8-5 

6-8 

0-41 

0-22 


29 


Iodine 
no. of 
fatty 
acids 

93 

82 

88 


It appears that a temperature of 37° is somewhat less favourable for fat 
than are the lower temperatures. The percentage of sterol (based 
while that of the lipin-phosphorus decreased 

as the temperature of growth was increased. , 10971 fbot 

^it U been reported [Pearson and Raper, 1927; Terrome that 

. ,, moulds 4. nicter and Rh, nigricans, and also in the case oi 

the tLiothv bacm^ the iodine numbers of the fatty acids obtained ^ 

de™ as the temperature at which they were grown mcreased 

have been expected. j 

Effect of increased aeration. 

-...ined 15 •/, 


A 

B 





Percentages of fat 

: 


Iodine 
no. of 

Aerated 
C’oiitrol 
Aerated 
t 'out ml 

Fat 

o/ 

iO 

23- 8 

24- 6 
27-0 
29-8 

Fatty 

acid 

79-0 

75-5 

79-0 

75-5 

Unsap. 

matter 

3- 8 

4- 3 

3-5 

3-4 

Sterol 

2-2 

2*3 

2-4 

2-0 

P 

0-24 

0-26 

0-21 

0-23 

N 

0-12 

0-10 

0-09 

0-11 

fatty 

acids 

83 

83 

82 

79 


U> Loth ^s. 


i' 

in 


ntrOiS Wiuvr ; a .^-0 ,r 1A rloxrcj 

all castss allowed to gi'ow at ^ 10 day ^ 

With increased aeration the 10-day period. In the 

glucose was practicaUy all ^ unutilised glucose, but the yields 

:SS„. Ad »» he ptodeced h. — 

aeration. ^ff^ct of inanition. . 

The mould for this series °^yP®”^“5^^ay?gW(dh?t -vSioh time 77^0 
5 tt oaet pods ,e« .Hewed to toteei. on the 
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lium for longer periods of time. The data for this senes ai 
,le VIII and the changes in the amounts of some of the n j - 
fla.ah are shown graphically hi Fig. 1- 

Table VIII. Ejfect of inanition. 

Period Mycelium 
per g. 
glucose 

utilised Fat 


re summarised in 
^elial eoiistitueiits 


incu- 

bation 

days 


Unsap. 

matter 


Fatty 

acids 

65-0 


Fig. L Effect of inanition on some myceliauumsutuems, ex V I r / lO 

mmus F=fatx4; U-unsapomhuble matlvi ■ oH. n , 

P=lipm-Pxl000. 

Between the 10th and 20th days the absolute amount of fat began f i > d«'i n aM-. 
The fat decreased more rapidly than did the sum of iho other -lia! ron- 
stituents until about the 40th day, after which both detnva.-<cd at aliin ..^t t lie .sam.- 
rate; consequently, the percentage of fat in the mould pad deciva-t i! inuii 
to 11-6 and then remained fairly constant. Belin flOdfij n-porfo-l that on pn- 
lono'ed inanition thefatcontent of A. niger Ml to a low final valtm rnriv-^puiiding 
to i-37 % fatty acids on the basis of the final weight i>f tin* mvei liinii. 

While a decrease in the absolute amount of fat was in progre.<.s. the amount 
of unsaponifiable matter, including the sterol, .still inerea.sed slighth atal limn 
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remained fairty constant for a long period before it also finally decreased. Until 
about the 50tli day, the .sterol and other unsaponifiable matter amounted to 
increasing percentages both of the fat and of the mould pad. 

The fatty acids remained a fairly constant percentage of the fat. The iodine 
nuiiibers of the fatty acids showed only a very slight tendency to decrease and 
the neutral equivalents varied only slightly around. 280, just as was observed 
in the previous series of experiments. If these fatty acids are a mixture con- 
sisting of appreciable amounts of both saturated and more or less unsaturated 
individuals, the almost constant iodine number of this mixture would indicate 
that the unsaturated fatty acids are not preferentially utilised. It has also been 
reported [Pearson and Raper, 1927 ; Terroine and Belin, 1927] that the iodine 
number of the fatty acids obtained from A. niger is not greatly influenced by 
the period of incubation of the mould. 

The amount of iipin- phosphorus decreased very rapidly between the 20th 
and 40th da^'S. In view of the hypothesis that the phospholipins serve as inter- 
mediates in fat metabolism, it might be assumed that the phospliolipin would 
be utilised more readily than the other fatty constituents. However, it is also 
possil)le that the observed decrease in lipin-phosphorus might have been due 
t(,'> an enzymic cleavage of the phosphate linkage rather than a complete utilisa- 
tion of the piiospholipin molecules. 

Discussion. 

In the series of experiments dealing with the initial concentration of glucose, 
the yields of mycelium and of fat per g. of glucose utilised varied in opposite 
directions, and this was partly explained by the energy required for the con- 
vcu-sion of carl)oiiydrate into fat. In the other series studied the variations in 
the yields of both mycelium and fat were in the same direction, which indicates 
that in these cases the eflect due to the above-mentioned principle was com- 
pletely overshadowed by the eflects due to other factors. 

The pert*f 4 itages of sterol and other unsaponifiable matter, when based on 
the myt'clium, wc^re usually less variable than were the percentages of total fat; 
e{>nse(|ur*ntly, these components generally made up comparatively greater per- 
centages of 'th(‘ fat in those cases where the fat contents of the mycelia were low. 
Also tlu^ undetiuniined water-soluble components left unaccounted for by the 
sum of the ptTcentages of fatty acids and unsaponifiable matter amounted to 
comparativtdy greater [>ercentages of the fat in these cases. 

Tlu‘ anu)unt of lipin-phosphorus was taken as an approximate measure of 
the anunnit of phos])]ioli]>ins. In those cases where the iipin-nitrogen was also 
d<‘t(ununt‘<i, exeejit for a few apparently abnormal cases, the value of the ratio 
N !'■' usually ind.ica.tc‘d between one and two atoms of nitrogen to one of phos- 
pliorus. 

At a giveti temperature of growth and with media that did not become 
slnmgly acidic, the p<‘reentages of phospholipin (based on the mycelium) and 
oi' total fat ten<ii‘d to varv in opposite directions as the initial concentration of 
glueoscq tlie eoncentration of {up to 1 %) or the initial pg was varied. 

With a given initial concentration of glucose in the media, the percentages 
of stc^rol (hastHi on the mycelium) and of total fat tended to vary in opposite 
dir(‘ciioiis as th<‘ d(‘gna‘ of acidity, the concentration of HH 4 NO 3 (up to 1 %) 
or tlu‘ t(‘mpt‘rafun^ of growth was varied. 

it was obstuu'cd that witliin a certain limited range of growth conditions— 
a timiperatun^ of 25^^ to 30^ a fairly neutral medium (presence of CaCOs) and 
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r * rl 'tliG of till© rS'tio, 

an initial concentration of glucose ^ g xJnder most other con- 

sterol/lipm-P, were usually within the r. If the free rather than the 

ditions of growth the value of ® direct relationship might have 

total sterol had been determme , ^ ^934^ that in animal tissues the 

been obtained. It has been suggested [S" > regulation of some physico- 

sterol and phosphoHpin might be been^supposed that these two 

chemical property of the * percentages ot 

substances have antagomstic organs of animals liavc‘ I kh-ii 

cholesterol and mould mown under a limited range ot con- 

reported by numerous authors. between the percentages ot stenil ami 

ditions there appears to be a para ® ^ extreme conditions dirierent 

phospholipin. U necessary for the 

adjustment of the ° in all eases very near to d.sH_ 

The neutral equivalents of the fatty ac^^^^ ennivaJent of a- mixture ot 

(maximum deviation effective average molecular wcigiif ol 

of ...... oooU I 

18 carbon atoms. 

Summary. 

“T made of th. eSooto ot th. imti.I o„«™..rr»tio„ of fW.o. 

eooL^tionV NH,NO., ooi®y, 

and period of incubation upon the amount and natuit 1 

smgle ^myctha with high fat contents was favoured by neutral 

or shgS;SS mediafa high initial concentration oi ghnose and a Im 

“TtC^lSSmoreMod percctagos of s.orol i„ .ho -yU;""; 
favoured bv a fairly high initial concentration ol ghufose. 1 „ A H 1, 1 

Sy add medium cLtainmg an equivalent amount ui urea, a h.gher tern- 

6. During infnition the greater part of the fat (.'sdusive ol uu.^apointian!. 

mSi'fcter) W9»s utiHsed hy the mould. ^ i i* i f # iv> 

7 The iodine numbers of the fatty acids obtained Irom the o a a ^ 

mould were higher when the mould was grown oiui low e, meent ration ..t glue,.^e, 

on a medium which became strongly acid or at a lower ti'inp'ratine. 

8. The neutral equivalents of these fatty acids wen* m all eases m sv 

to 280 . 
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IV. FLAVIN CONTENT OF ANIMAL TISSUES 
UNDER DIFFERENT CONDITIONS. 

By ABRAM J. CHARITE and NICOLAY W. KHAUSTOV. 

From the Laboratory of Animal Biochemistry, Acaiemy of Sciences, Leningrad. 

[Received September 28th, 1934.) 

A NUMBBE of communications during recent years by Warburg and Chrijian 

n932 1 2] show that besides the iron-containing enzyme of a haemin nature there 

Lists’ another enzyme capable of transporting oxygen under aero bm conditions 

and of dehydrogenation under anaerobic conditions. The scheme of its action 

^l.^'liLco-enzyme -b oxygen = yellow enzyme + hydrogen peroxide (under 

^erJ\g°’^Jenz^e-b methylene blue=yellow enzjune + Ieiicomethylene blue 

^™T^he^powmLf°Tavins to oxidise by means^ of dehydrogenation 
been confirmed by Wagner- Jauregg et al. [1934] and by Adh'r and •ailcr 
119341. Freed from its coUoidal carrier the yellow oxidation enzyme is idcnru-al 
with the flavin discovered and described in the same year l.y knhn / al. 
11933 1, 21 and simultaneously by Ellinger and Ivoscliara i liese 

Lme ’authors have shown in their investigations that the tiayms are «pnte 
similar to vitamin B, in their action on the organism, and thi.s makes these com- 
pounds the more important. Notwithstanding the great biological .yimuiicance 
of the flavins, there do not exist sufficiently jn-ecisi^ methods tor their deter- 
mination in animal tissues and organs. Gyorgy ef al. [I!t31i have drawn up a 
table of the flavin content of tissues according to thi'ir degree of action as 
carriers of vitanun B^. Euler and Adler [1934] have compared the mtcnsitics 
of the colour of aqueous extracts from different tis.sucs with a slaudnrd scale 
of solutions of flavins in different concentrations. The data olitained i»y hiilcr 
ao'ree weU with the data obtained by Gyorgy et al. Thesi- methods however do 
not supply absolute values of the flavin content, but give only apprinximatioiH. 

We believe the method of Warburg and Christian [19331 to give mmv exact 
determinations. These authors consider it pos.sil)le to calculate the euncninition 
of flavins by the intensity of the absorption spectra of methanol ext facts. Thi.s 
method of determination is however hardly available for most laboratories ;is 
it reqhires complicated equipment; we have therefore moilitied it by substi- 
tuting colorimetry for spectrophotometry. 

Method of determination. 

Our method of determination is as follows. A deiinite amoimt of the organ 
is powdered and repeatedly washed in water until the water remain.s clear. 
The tissue is then extracted with 10 parts of a mixttire of 3 vols. met lmn> >1 w it h 
1 vol. water for 36-48 hours at 28-36°. The extract is ivntrifugcd atid tin* upper 
transparent layer, containing all the flavins of the tissue under exandnation. 
is decanted into a separating funnel and treated with an eijmii vohuue i4' 
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chloroform. The other pigments associated with the flavins pass into the chioro- 
form; treatment with chloroform also clarifies the methanol layer. The lower 
chloroform Uyei\ usually uncoloured (if the flavins of the kidne 3 ^s, heart and liver 
are being examined), is drawn off, and the methanol layer is used for the deter- 
minations. The yellow flavin solution in methanol, having a green fluorescence, 
is compared in a colorimeter with a standard solution of potassium chromate 
containing 0*1 mg. KCrO^ in 1 ml. This solution corresponds in colour to 1 ml. 
of an extract containing 2*37y of flavhi as shown below. Colorimetric deter- 
minations are possible for two reasons: (1) methanol extracts of the liver, 
kidneys, heart, brain or lungs do not contain any other pigments, as has been 
demonstrated by the absorption spectra of extracts of these organs; (2) at these 
concentrations the solution behaves according to Beer’s law that the intensity 
of the colour is proportional to the concentration of the substance. In Table I 
is gi ven an example of a determination of the flavin in the cortical substance of 
the kidney. 04 g. of the tissues were treated as above described. The volume 
of the methanol extract after treatment with chloroform was 70 ml. The solution 
was yellow-green in colour. The absorption spectrum was determined in the 
usual manner according to Warburg [1933]. 

Spegtrofhotometric data. 

Table I. MeasuremeMs of the absorption of light by a methanol extract 
of the cortical substance of the kidneys. 


A 



A 

A 



A 

fil^ 

A 

h 

ii 

mfjL 

A 

Ji 

h 

510 

27*5 

25*5 

1*08 

450 

3-6 

1-95 

1-85 

.500 

2hi} 

18*2 

1*18 

448 

2-95 

1-55 

1-91 

41K) 

15‘7 

11*9 

1*32 

445 

2-8 

1-5 

1-86 

430 

124 

8*3 

1-47 

440 

2-1 

1-2 

1-75 

4T?> 

8*5 

5-2 

1-64 

430 

M27 

0-7 

1-61 

400 

5-9 

3-3 

1-78 

420 

0-7 

0-5 

1*5 

455 

3-5 

1*85 

i-88 

415 

0-35 

0-25 

1-4 


As tlio table shows, maximum absorption occurs at a wave-length of 448 m/z 
in the visible spectrum. This fully agrees with the data obtained by Warburg 
and Cliristian [1933] for lactic acid bacilli and yeast. The flavin concentration 
calculated l,)y tlie formula of the above authors was 0-2406 mg. in the 70 mi. 
extract or 25-Oy per g. of kidney cortex. 

The methanol extract was then measured by the colorimetric method. The 
standard solution, as has becui mentioned above, contains 0-1 mg. KCrO^ in 1 ml. 
Comparison showod that the intensity of the colour of 1 ml of the extract 
correspfuided to the colour of 0*145 mg. KCrO^ in 1 ml. But 1 ml. of extract 
ccaitains 0-2406/70mg. or 3*44y of flavin. Hence 0*1 mg. KCr 04 in 1 ml. will 
eorn^sporid in colour to 3-44/1 -45 or 2‘37y flavin in 1 ml. This method is suitable 
for making rhderminations of flavins in those tissues and organs where the 
a<pie(>us midhanol extract does not contain other pigments, colouring the solu- 
tion ycdlow. Tile liver, kidney (cortical substance), heart and brain belong to 
sueh tissues. Other tissues such as the spleen and, especially, blood contain a 
number of otla^r pigments which influence the colorimetric determinations. 
Spectrophotometric analysis of the extract of the blood of the white rat for 
example dearly demonstrates the presence of three maxima, probably corre- 
sponding to the haemins (4197ny., 474mjx and 575mja). It is evident therefore 
that coi<,>rim<dTie dc^termination of flavins in blood cannot be based on the yellow 
colour of aqueous methanol extracts. 
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Flavin contents of various organs. 

Using this method, so convenient for its rapidity and precision, we deter- 
mined to have the flavin contents of the organs and tissues of several animal 
species. In Table II the flavin contents of the organs and tissues of a cat and 
a rabbit are given. 

Table II. The flavin contents in y per g. of tissues and organs 
of a rabbit and a cat. 


Species 

Babbit 

Cat 


Liver 

7-17 

24*5 


Kidney 

14-5 

6-56 


Eddney Kidney 
cortex medulla 


25*2 


0 


Heart 

6- 15 

7- 82 


■Lung 

9*90 


Brain 

3-07 


Muscle 


Our data on the distribution of flavins in the tissues and organs agree with 
the data of Euler and Adler [1934]. 

Effect of avitaminoses-A and -(7. 

We then carried out a series of experiments to determine the eii’eet of 
avitaminosis on the flavin content of the animal body. Abderhalden's earlier 
work [1921] on the influence of avitaminosis in lowering the respiration of tissues 
served as the starting point for our experiments. The flavins foian an oxidation- 
reduction system existing in every cell We therefore consideriai it interesting 
to establish how much avitaminoses-A and -C influeiiee the flavin contents of 
the livers of calves, rats and guinea-pigs. Deterniinations of the flavin contents 
of the liver and kidneys only were made, since these organs are richest in flavins. 
Table III summarises the results of our experiments. 

^ Table III. The flavin content in y per g, of liver a/mi kidmgs 
of animals suffering from avifuniinoses. 


Species 

Normal 

Avitaminos,is-A 

AvitainiiK 

Calf (liver) 

35*6 

28*4 

— 

Bat (liver) 

— 

16-9 

‘’8-4 


Guinea-pig 

30-0 

i7'D 


Liver 

20-8 


22-0 

■ ' jj 

13*7 



>3 

11*9 

— 


Kidney 

15*6 


bee 

19-2 


A small decrease in the flavm content appears to occur hi the liv?*r oi‘ani?uah 
suffering from avitaminosis- A; avitaminosis-C however does not luvi* a clear 
result; an increase in the flavin content occurred in tin* liviT and a decreast* In 
the kidneys. 

Effect of rich protein diet, 

' The work of Tcherkess [1934] indicates that thc^ lesions of pi^lagra an* oflen 
caused by a faulty balance of proteins in the diet and HOinetinK\s by 
protein in the diet of experimental animals. A high content of pnltcin in tic* 
food, exercises also a large specifi.c dynamic eflect. Wishing in establish to what 
. extent these phenomena react on the course of oxidation-nMiiudion uv 

made a number of experiments to determine the influence (.if a rich protein diet 
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on the flavin content of the liver of white rats; The rats were snb-diyided into 
two ^oups of eight animals in each, a control and an experimental gronp 
The control group received the usual laboratory diet while the experimental 
louP was fed on a diet rich in protein. The diet of this experimental group 

to * ,ci f 

00 parts caseinogen (treated with alcohol) ; 

40 parts starch (rice) ; 

10 parts dry yeast; 

1 part irradiated yeast; 

4-8 parts Mendel-Osbome salt mixture. 

The rats were kept for 28 days on such a diet. Table IV gives the flavin 
content in the liver of the experimental and control rats. 

lY . The ejfect of, a rich protein diet on the flavin content 

y per g. of liver of white rats. 

4 5 6 7 8 


No. 


Control 
Experimental 


20-3 


19-3 

204 


3 

18-2 

19*2 


20*7 

18*5 


13*2 

22*9 


21*0 

21*6 


21*5 

19*3 


19*6 

20*3 


The quantity of flavins in the liver does not apparently change significantly 
under the influence of a rich protein diet. 

StTMMABY. 

1 A n.f>thod of determining flavins in some tissues and organs is described, 
k of the tissues and organs of a cat and a rabbit 

f?ln avitaminosis-A there is observed a slight decrease in the flavin content 

nf the livers of white rats and calves. ^ 

1 The infiuence of avitaminosis-C is not clear. , ^ . x 4. 

t A rich protein cUet also has no definite effect on the flavin content. 
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V. THE SPREADING OF COMPLEX PROTEINS. 


By evert GORTER, HANS VAN ORMONDT 
AND THOMAS MARINES MEIJER. 

From the Laboratory of the Children's Hospital of the 
University of Leiden, Holland, 

{Received October itli, 19 S4.) 

Spbeadiistg of proteins can be obtained by bringing a small amount of concen- 
trated aqueous solution of the protein on to the surface of a Langmuir- Adam 
tray. In our experiments 0*5 % protein solutions and a micro-pipette containing 
0-005 ml. are used. The pipette is held horizontaliy, so that the point is close 
to the water surface, and the content is slowly blown out. If (‘onditions an^ 
favourable for spreading, measurements can be made after a very short time 
(1-2 minutes). 

In order to determine the area occupied by a protein under diftenuit 
pressures, a glass slide is moved towards the floating barrier until this 1 carrier 
moves away, thus indicating a small rise of the surflice pressunu 

The floating barrier can now be brought back into equilibrium by torsion of 
a spring mounted on a balance. The amount of torsion is read on a scale, which 
is calibrated in dynes per cm. of the floating barrier. The area is rmaisured for 
different pressures and by extrapolating from these nuinlKU's, tlie area, for 
zero pressure can be found. This part of the technique is ideuticaf with that 
described bj?' Adam [1930] in his studies of the spreading of different sub- 
stances. 

, It has been possible to- show [Gorter, 1926; Gorter and Grendth 1926: lildh: 
1929; Gorter and Seeder, 1932; Gorter et al., 1932, 1934] that spr<‘ailiiiu a 
protein in a very thin layer (6-7-5 A. thick) occurs umler diffcnuit conditions. 
From the experiments of Hughes and Rideal [HI32], who uHt‘d a Hoincwliat 
different technique, this same thickness can be caknlated. 

The measured spreading (extrapolated to zero pressure and cahnlatcd in 
sq.m. /mg. of spreading substance) is plotted against the /q^ <ff tlu* solution in 
the tray on which the substance is spread. 

The buffers used in the tray were, amongst otliers, 10 soliil i«ms of ace! jitc- 

acetic acid covering the range pjj- 3*6-5-6. 

Spreading ovalbumin at a range of these values, a maximum l< fane! 
at 4*6 (the isoelectric point) and very low minima of sprciuliug on both sidtss 
of the isoelectric point, provided the solutions eoniaiii very few and luily 
univalent ions. 

: By increasing the amount of electrolytes in the tray. thr‘ tuinimuia sprcadiim 
on both sides of the isoelectric point can be made to mvmm\ 

Multivalent negative ions appear to have a gre^at infiiienee on the inliiiiiiiiin 
on the acid side 3-0), multivalent positive ions on that on the alkidiiie sid^ 
(Pjj 6-0) of the isoelectric point. Largo amounts of univalent ions { y In milH. 
moi per litre) small amounts of bivalent ions (±1 miilimol per litre? 4*r M^ry 
small amounts of trivalent ions (±1/40 miilimol p<T htn*) all produce similar 
'effects: if they are positive they change the minimum spri^iding on the alkaline 
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side into a maximum, if they are negative, they cause the disappearance of the 
minimum on the acid side. 

Not only inorganic ions but also organic ions like glutathione on the acid 
side, or spermine on the alkaline side, produce the same effect, when added to 
the solution in the Langmuir tray. Moreover, a difference is seen between the 
members of a lyotropic series. Thus Li has a smaller influence than K, and 
more is needed of Cl to produce the same effect than of CNS [Gorter, 1934]. 

The explanation of these phenomena is that a protein like ovalbumin does 
not spread well in an ionised state, whereas the undissociated protein and its 
lion-ionised salts do spread. Addition of ions to the water in the tray favours 
the spreading by discharging the protein ion. 

These results have been obtained with different proteins : ovalbumin, pepsin 
and trypsin have been most completely studied. 

It is the purpose of this paper to give the results of investigations of 
differences in spreading on different solutions in the tray between a simple 
protein and a complex protein artificially prepared therefrom. 

In these complex proteins basic or acidic substances are combined with acid 
or basic groups of the protein. 


The spreading of complex proteins. 

Many proteins are complex in so far as they contain a simple protein 
molecule to which a prosthetic group is attached, which is important for the 
behaviour of the molecule as a whole. 

In order to elucidate the spreading of this group of proteins, we have pre- 
pared complex proteins by adding different substances to ovalbumin and to 
pepsin. 

The first protein is very well suited for this study; it contains a great many 
free amino- and carboxyl groups and therefore the introduction of another 
molecule attached to these groups will be most likely to influence the mode of 
spreading at varying pjj . 

Pepsin has a pronounced minimum on the alkaline side of the isoelectric 
point {p^i 2*85) and therefore is very appropriate for studying the influence of 
positive ions. Ovalbumin can be combined with tartrazin (I). 

COOH 

i=Nv (I) 

I >N— CeHj— SO3H 

HO 3 S— HA— C— C / 

H ^0 

It is obvious that the latter, being a strong acid, must combine with the 
free NHo groups of the protein. 

If %ve study the spreading of this complex protein, we see no change at the 
isoelectric poirit and on tlie alkaline side of this point, whereas the minimum 
on the avid side at 2‘7-3-0 disappears completely (Fig. 2). 

Examination of the amount of tartrazin that must be added to an oval- 
bumin solution shows that 5* 6 mAf tartrazin is sufficient for an ovalbumin 
solution containing 5 mg./mh, this being 1/7 mJf (mol. wt. 35,000). From these 
numbers we may (*alciilatc that ovalbumin contains 39 free NH^ groups per 
molecule which combine with tartrazin to form a product showing maximum 
spreading at |?|| 3‘0. 



Fig. 1. Tlie dotted curve shows the spreading of ovalbumin to which no tartrazin has nciak adiled. 
The continuous curve shows the area (in sq. m. per mg.) oi the protein spread on 

different solutions in the tray, the pu of which is indicated on the a},»ci>.''a. 1 liis ovalbuntin- 
tartrazin complex contains 5 mg. ovalbumin per ml. and is IffwJi witii respect, to tartrazin, 
an excess of which is present. 

Measurements shown in this and other figui*es are made after 1-2 miiiutts unkss oilu‘r* 
wise stated. 



Tartrazin 


Fig. 2 Showing amount of tartrazin: in'millimola per litre that must !«/ iithlcd tn a osl ovah 
buinin solution in order to obtain spreading. The mem are indiratiai on tlic ordimiTc in 
sq. m. per mg. 
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If a less than 5*6mi¥ solution of tartrazin is added to the same ovalbumin 
solution, some of the NH^ groups only are bound and intermediate values for 
the spreading are obtained (Fig. 2). 

The explanation must be that the protein now behaves as an acid and no 
longer as a zwitterion. 

The reverse can be shown when a complex is prepared by adding to pepsin 
a substance like spermidine (II). 

H2N(CH2)3NH(CHa)4NH2 (II) 

This combines with the free COOH groups and now the curve of the spreading 
at varying has the form shown in Fig. 3. 


PERHCS 


PEPSIM-- 

SPERMIDINE 

COMPLEX 


Fiff 1 The curve o—o—o gives the area for the spreading of pepsin (Northrop) on solutions 
of varying . The dotted line between 1*2 and 2-1 is the curve given by pepsin, to which 

no acetic "acid is added as in this experiment (see experimental part). 

ilie etirve x x — x gives the spreading of a pepsin-spermidine complex on solutions 

of varying iiH* 

This is to be explained by the transformation of the protein into a multivalent 

amine. y . . ■. t 

Here however on the acid side of the isoelectric pomt a different spreading 

is also observed with spermidine-pepsin. This may be due to the fact that 

pepsin is already a complex protein (see below). _ . 

We have also studied the influence of nucleic acid on the spreadmg oi 
.ovalbumin, 


H- 


NsrrC.NH, 

i X: 


U-K> 


(HI) 


and we were unable to discover any definite change of the spreading at varying 

as is shown in Fig. 4. i ■ -j 

I’his fact is readi'lv explained by the amphoteric character of nucleic acid 
itself b At 3-0 on the acid side of the isoelectric point combination of the 

. !■ 
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phosphoric acid groups with the NHg groups of the protein is to be expected. 
But this does not influence the spreading, because the other end of the molecule 
has a free NHg group which simply replaces the original free group of the 
protein. On the alkaline side at I’e^asoniiig holds good. The 

free NHg group of the nucleic acid then enters into relation wutii the free COOH 


OVALBUMfH - 
NUCLEICACID 


COMPLEX 


. 4. Nucleic acid in solution is added to ovalbuiniii. There are only 

from the ovalbumin- curve {cf. Fig. 1). Points o and represent tlilferent |jrepiiraf ions. 


group of the protein, but now the acid eimraeter is not inoditiotb tlio TOC HI 
groups being simply replaced by the free acid groups of the pJiosphtuit* acid. 
The same reasoning can explain the absence of difttu’cun behaviour in spreading 
experiments with the azoprotein prepared by coupling oviilfuiiiuii with tlie 
compound 


If now we compare the behaviour of this group of eoiufilex proteins \utli 
that of trypsin, pepsin and insulin, it Ls possifde to stale that in tlie littOT 
proteins only few I^H2 or COOH groups are presimt. 

Pepsin gives the same type of curve as shown by tartra7Jn-ovaiftUfiii?i jCorfer 
and van Ormondt, 1935]; this, is in agreement with the small niiiiiber of free 
NH2 groups (5 per molecule of 34,500) found hy Xorihrop { IHlIoj fnr i Id- po 
Moreover, the curve of aeetylpepsin^ is Homewhiit modified, the miiiiiiiiim on 
the acid side of the. isoelectric point being less distinet thiiii liiaf of ordiimry 
pepsin (Pig. 5). 

The behaviour might be explained by the assiiinpfioii tiiiit pi'|.oiii Ibrtmil 
by the combination of aprotein.with a fairly strong iiiultivjileit! avid iitiitriilHimr 
most of the groups of the proteitx moleeuie. 

, The reverse observation can be made with trypsin [Gortvr mid van 1 inuomlf , 
1935] which behaves like .a spermidine-protein complex, If is rea>oiiHli|o to 

^ Kindly Buppliori by Dr J. IL Non hrup. 
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suppose that trypsin is a complex protein consisting of a combination of a 
protein and a multivalent base. 

Insulin [Gorter and van Ormondt, 1933] gives a curve that would indicate 
that some of the NH2 groups are not available for reaction with H ions on the 
acid side of the isoelectric point, because its minimum is not pronounced as in 


SG.M. 

PFRMG. 





ACETYL- 

PEPSIN 

(NORTHROP) 



\ ^ 

\ 0 



._.Q.6 


V 






1 





i 






L 


I 3 5 7 pH 


Fig. a. Tiie spi*eadmg of acetylpepsin. The dotted line gives the spreading of pure pepsin and 
the continuous line that of acetylpepsin solutions of varying pjj . 

ovalbumin. It has the form of the curve obtained with a tartrazin-ovalbumin 
complex formed by admixture of less than tartrazin solution with a 

0*5 % ovalbiimin solution. 

It is interesting to add to the above-mentioned fact a series of observations 
showing that not onl,y does ovalbumin combined with tartrazin behave differently 
from ordinary ovalbumin, but that the same result can be obtained by spreading 
ordinary ovalbumin at a ‘p^ 3*0 on a tray containing tartrazin. 

Here the maximum spreading is obtained within a short time after the 
ovalbumiii lias been blown out on the surface of the water in the tray con- 
taining tartrazin in a l/80mJf solution at^jj 2-7 (Fig. 6), and the same observa- 
tion holds good at pjj 5-6 when spermidine is added to the water m the tray 
on which ordinary pepsin is spread, and the spermidine content is mM at 

5-6 or 7*45 (Fig. 7). , 

Pig. 8 gives for comparison the amount of spermidine to be added to 0*5 % 
ovalbumin solution in order to obtain a product that shows maximum spreading 
at o*b* 

This effect is no longerobservable with the tartrazin-ovalbumin or spermidine- 
pepsin complex owing to the fact that the NHg groups or COOH groups can no 
longer react. . ■ . . 

Til is infl uence of substances such as tartrazin on the acid side is exactly 
com|:>ara,ble with the influence of bivalent negative ions {e.g. 80^= or glutathione) 
whereas spermidine (Figs. 9 and 10) has the same action as bivalent positive 
ions {e,g. Mg, Sr or agmatine). We can obtain maximum spreading of ovalbumin 
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Fig. 6. Shoving dependence of maximum spreading of ovallnmiin on taririizin at eon>ta!ir 
^ upon the concentration of tartrazin. 
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Fig. 7, Effect of concentration of spermidine in tray soliitsan upon MpriaMlifig |t»’p'U!n 

Fig. 8 . Effect of concentration of s|H.^rmidine in iwpsin soiution ii|M,»n ot 

latter on acetate buffer solntioiu i:i:i ,1/ . 
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Preparation of ovalbumin. 

The OTalbumin used in these experiments was prepared in the following way. 

The white of 20 fresh eggs, usually about 600 ml., was beaten and mixed with an equal volume 
of saturated ammonium sulphate to precipitate ovoglobulin. After standing 24 hours in the 
ice-box, the ovoglobulin was removed by centrifuging and to the remaining solution was added, 
slowly with careful stirring, saturated ammonium sulphate until the liquid became distinctly 
turbid. The slight precipitate was dissolved by slowly adding just sufficient distilled water. To 
the clear solution was then added, very slowly with careful stirring, 10 % acetic acid until again 
a slight precipitate was formed. Then some more saturated ammonium sulphate was added to 
induce rapid crystallisation. After standing 1 or 2 days in the ice-box a large amount of oval- 
bumin had crystallised. It was centrifuged and dissolved in distilled water. The solution w’^as 
again treated with ammonium sulphate and acetic acid in the manner described above, and in 
ail six reerystalhsations were usually carried out in about a fortnight. 

The solution was then dialysed in the ice-box against distilled -water, using a cellophane 
membrane, until no more sulphate could be detected in the outer liquid. The concentration of 
the pure solution was determined either by ter Meulen’s micro -nitrogen method or Bang’s gravi- 
metric method. 

Preparation of the azoprotein. 

0*46 g. of benzidine was dissolved in 100 ml. of vrater containing 3 ml. of 1 : 1 hydrocliloric 
acid and tetrazotised at 7-8° with an acpieous solution of 0-35 g. of sodium nitrite. The solution 
was poured into a chdled solution of 3 g. of sodium acetate in 500 ml. of Avater, and to this was 
added a solution of 0-36 g. of salicylic acid in 100 ml. of water. The mixture slowly became a 
chocolate-brown colour, especially after adding 20 ml. of N K2CO3. The intensely coloured solution 
now contained tetrazotised benzidine coupled on one side with salicylic acid, but with the other 
diazo-group free. 

165 ml. of dialysed egg-albumin free from ammonium salts containing about 1 g. of protein 
were made alkaline with 15 ml. of N K2CO3. 130 ml. of the above diazo-solution Avere then 
run in followed by 8 ml. of N K2CO3. 

The dye protein solution w^as next chilled overnight and acidified first Avith acetic acid and 
then with hydrochloric acid until acid to Congo red. 

The crude salicylic acid-azo-benzidine-azo-egg-albumin AA^as collected by centrifuging. The 
centrifugate was washed with acidified water and again centrifuged. This Avas repeated three 
times. The precipitate was dissolved in distilled water by adding a fcAA" drops of 2*5 A NaOH. 
The Ph of the solution was 11 *6 ; by addition of HCi it AA^as reduced to 8-4. 

Preparation of the tartrazin-ovalbumin complex. 

Since tartrazin is an acid dye, according to the rule that acid dyes colour best in acid medium 
[Hammersten et al., 1928], the tartrazin solution and the OA^albumin solution AAxn.'e mixed at 

4*0. 4 ml. of egg-albumin solution, containing 60 mg. per ml., Avere diluted Avith citrate biiller 
(Mcllvaine) to 44 ml., and to this solution 20 ml. of 1 % tartrazin in 50 % alcohol Avere added. 
A yellow precipitate separated and w'as centrifuged. The precipitate AA^as Avashed three times 
with citrate bufier solution (pn The precipitate could be dissolved in a buffer solution of 
Ph: Ihd (made from OTA NaOH and M/IO borax). 

The percentage of tartrazin in the solution was determined colorinietrically and the amoiiiit 
of egg-albumin by the micro-Kjeldahl method. The nitrogen content of the solution Avas deter- 
mined and from this the nitrogen value of the tartrazin Avas subtracted. 

Ovalbumin with varying amounts of tartrazin, obtained by simply adding different amounts 
of tartrazin solution to an ovalbumin solution, Avere made u|). The following Avere prepared; 
10 ml. containing 6'2 mg. ovalbumin per ml. and 0*016, 0*008, 0*004, 0*002 and 0*001 J/ tartrazin 
respectively. The was about 5*7. 

Ovalbumin with varying amiounts of 7iucleic acid. 

In a simOar way solutions containing ovalbumin and adenylic acid or rather sodium nucleate 
ATOre prepared. 
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The following were prepared: a solution containing 6-2 mg. ovalbumin per mi, which w’as 
0*01611 with respect to adeiiyjic acid; the other solutions contained the same amounts of oval- 
bumin but were 0*008, 0*004, 0*002 and 0*001 M with respect to adenylic acid. 


Pepsin with spermidine. 

A solution of pepsin [Northrop, 1930] in glycerol containing 30 mg. of crystalline pe];)sin per ml, 
was diluted five times, and 1 ml. quantities of this solution were mixed with varying amounts 
of 0*03211 spermidine and the equivalent amounts of acetic acid. Each mixture was made up 
to 2 ml. The following were the final concentrations of spermidine: 0*001, 0*002, 0*004, 0*008 and 
0-016 If. 


These experiments have been made possible by a grant from the Filter 
Langeshnizen Fund. 
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Whereas most proteins so far studied show spreading at their isoelectric points 
or on strongly acid solutions (we have examined more or less thoroughly oval- 
bumin, zein, gliadin, insulin, pepsin, trypsin, ovoglobulin, ovomucoid, caseinogen, 
globin and haemoglobin) some proteins do not spread, when tested by our usual 
technique. Gelatin is a bad spreader and this is due to its too great solubility. 
Myosin and probably fibrinogen also do not spread because the particles of the 
sols have too little solubility. 

. Spreading of weli-purhied myosin is very difficult to obtain. At the iso- 
electric point {p-Q^ 6T) spreading is never observed, and even on a strongly acid 
solution pjg 1*0 sometimes no spreading can be detected. 

In early experiments when the myosin was not sufficiently freed from 
myogen (or other contaminants) we obtained some spreading differing according 
to When the solutions were almost free from other proteins, we observed 
small films of protein floating on the surface, visible to the naked eye, and having 
a bluish tint. After more prolonged purification, this also was no longer observed. 

Now it is possible to induce myosin solutions to spread by adding to the 
solution a trace of a proteolytic enzyme. Before degradation takes place into 
small particles which have no longer spreading properties (amino-acids never 
spread and neither do smaller peptides like the tetrapeptide of alanine and the 
tripeptide of leucine [Gorter et al., 1934]) the myosin is transformed into a 
spreading substance ; this process is highly dependent on the temperature of the 
solution and on the amount of the trypsin added, and it takes some time before 
the final effect of the action of the trypsin on the myosin is obtained, when the 
concentration of trypsin is rather low. 

In Rig. 1 the results are given of measurements of the spreading of myosin 
solutions (6mg./ml.) to which trypsin in one concentration 1/3250 was added. 

The temperature was kept constant (38®) and the results after various times 
were plotted. 

It appears that before hydrolysis as indicated by the falling off of the curve 
occurs, the myosin is transformed into a group of spreading substancMl'^^&Keij. 
during a certain length of time spreading remains maximum, although the*^^ 
enzymic process must be considered as being continuous. 

Whereas the curve in Eig. 1 from 2 to 10 minutes appears linear, experiments 
with smaller amounts of trypsin indicate that this appearance is incorrect (Fig. 2) . 

Fig. 3 shows the influence of the concentration of trypsin on the spreading 
of myosin solutions of the same strength, time and temperature being constant 
(8 minutes and 38° temperature). 

The next series of curves (Fig. 4) shows the results of measurements of 
spreading when different concentrations of trypsin are added to im osiii 
(6 mg./ml.) after various periods of time at the same temperature, if the 
concentration is high (1/125), no maximum spreading is observed : the hydrolysis 
has proceeded too far before the first measurement can be made (2 minutes). 
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In the next series with a concentration of 1/350, hydrolysis beg 
2 minutes, when the maximum has been reached. At 1/1000 the 


MYOSIN 

+ 

TRYPSIN 


1. Influence of time of action of trypsin (final concentration 1/3250) on spreading of myosm 
(6nig./mL). =38''. Tray solution 0-08 If pliosphate. 

X X — X — Myosin four times reprecipitated. 

_ + + — -I- Myosin three times reprecipitated. 


PER MG 


MYOSm 


TRYPSIN 


Eis. 2, Same as Fig. 1 save that trypsin concentration was 1/8000. T-IO". Difierences between 
■ the curve are due to experimental error. 

to fan after 4 minutes and at 1/2200 both the beginning of the favourable in- 
fluence on spreading and of the hydrolysis can be observed; the first process 
has already proceeded very far towards completion at the tune of the first 

Biochem. 1935 xxnt ^ 
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measurement. The typical form of curve showing a gradual rise to a plateau 

followed by a fall appears at dilutions of 1/8000 and niglier. 



Ltration of trypsm on spreaa 
trypsin 4 minutes. = 38 . 



Fig. 4. Curves constructed similarly to those ot tig. i 

^ Figures indicate relation between trypsm and myosm; e,g. 1/125 means 0 1 mg. trypsin anci 
12-5 mg. myosin in 2 ml. phosphate bufier. 

In order to study the influence of temperature on the first part of the process 
we have tried to get the same curve for different temperatures and different 

Eig. 5 shows that the same type of curve results when spreading is plotted 
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against time. From these observations a linear relationship between temperature 
and the logarithm of the trypsin concentration can be deduced (Fig. 6) from 
which a temperature coefficient of 3*6 for 10° can be calculated. 
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. 5. Showing that the same area for the spreading of myosin after exposure for a 
to the action of trypsin can be obtained by varying l>oth temperatui;e and concen^^^^^^ 
trypsin. If temperature is increased, the concentration must be lowered to get the same ettect. 
+ T = 16°, and trypsin/myosin =y350. 

x—x — X !r = 24°. „ » 


• T'=:40°. 

•0—0 ir=48^ 


= 1/7900. 

= 1/22,400. 
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The maximum spreading per mg. myosin under these conditions 
It is somewhat less than the maximum spreading of most other proteins a 

^bow-mentioned „e»»emenfa w. mMe on f 

buffer solution liaving 7-3-74. It is possible to show tliat tbe Product 
obtained by adding trypsin to myosin at the moment -when it begins to show 

maximum spreading is not very much influenced by about this reaotiom 

We have obtained the same figure when examining _ spreadiiig myosm i 
thl ie phosphate solution at ft 7-1, 7-4, V-G and 84, Tins result was obtamed 
bv arresting the reaction by cooling the mixture to 0 . . . 1 1 + 

^ We havl also found that a muscle extract, probably contaming the proteo- 
lytic enxyme from muscle, can in much smaller dilutions produce the same 

effect on a myosin solution as does trypsin. 

The foregoing results seem interesting in so far as they show that an enzyme 
can, by inducing a protein to increase its surface, prepare it for hydrolysis m 

smaller peptides and amino-acids. . i v, +>,ATr 

They have perhaps a still greater importance m other respects, because they 
show that there exist proteins which do not spread under the conditions that 
permit a spreading of most other protems (at 1-0, at the isoelectric pomt 
or after ad^tion of bivalent negative ions on the acid side or of positive ions 
on the side of the isoelectric pomt), but that partial hydiolysis into 

simpler compounds is necessary to produce this spreading. 

It is wor4 wliile to emphasise that this behaviour is observed with a Protem, 
which shows birefringence of flow under polarised light, which is a proof of the 
existence of long-shaped particles in a myosin solution. 

Preparation of myosin. 

The myosin used in these experiments was prepared in a way similar to that indicated by 

Arabbit was narcotised by means of a 20 % solution of urethane, injected mtraperitone^y. 
The animal was bled to death by opening the carotid artery. The muscles oi the legs and back 
were taken, weighed and quickly put through a mincer. The minced muscle 
into about three times its weight of a concentrated salt solution containing^ 1 - J/ K.C , 
0-05 Jf Na^HPO. and 0-01 Jlf KH2PO4. The mixture was kept at 0° and stirred vigorously ior 
about 2 hours, during which time it became very viscous. It was stramed through a hnen cloth. 
The undissolved part was again mixed with salt solution (about a third of the quantity used the 
first time) and extracted at 0“ during 2 hours. This was repeated until the solution no longer 
showed double refraction of flow and gave only a slight precipitate with salicylsulphomc acid. 

Usually three or four extractions sufficed. i -.k* • v 

The difierent solutions of muscle protein were combined and added .slowly with careiul sturrmg 
to twenty times their volume of ice-cold distilled water. The precipitate was oentrfluged, re- 
dissolved in the smallest possible amount of the above-mentioned salt solution and the myosin 
reprecipitated by pom-ing into 20 vols. of ice-cold water. In this way the myosm was punhed 
bv three or four repreoipitations. The process of purification could be controlled by the spi ending 
experiments: after some precipitations the product no longer spread, either immediately or after 

standing for an indefinite length of time. ^ -rr-.., • k* 

The concentration of the solutions was estimated by means of micro-lvjeldahl determination.^. 

These experiments have been made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 
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VIL BRAIN RESPIRATION, A CHAIN OF RE- 
ACTIONS, AS REVEALED BY EXPERIMENTS 
UPON THE CATATORULIN EFFECT. 

By RUDOLPH ALBERT PETERS, HAKAN RYDINi 
AND ROBERT HENRY STEWART THOMPSONS 
From the Department of Biochemistry, Oxford. 

{Received November 2nd, 193d.) 

Previous work has shown that vitamin B^ acts in vitro m respnuig enzyme 
svstems from the avitaminous pigeon’s brain to induce an increased oxygen 
uWke [Gavrilescu et al, 1932] in lactate and pyruvate solutions defined 

conditions. Pyimvate was formed in lactate solutions in absence of vitaii^m and 
disappeared in its presence, suggesting that it was a normal metabolite [Peteis 
and^nclair, 1933; Peters and Thompson, 1934, 1]. The average value for i 
quotient, extra 0^ uptake in presence of vitamin/pyruvic acid (hsappearing, re- 
presented 2 mols. of Oa to 1 mol. of pjnuvic acid used, but careful study of t 
ratio showed variations sufficiently wide to lead to the tentative conclusion that 
Cvtrd»appe«»- w» actually mdireot effect »t f 

+bi=! naner more evidence is produced m the same sense. The action ot tHe 
YiWn^dJpends to a marked eirtent upon the method of preparing the tissue ; 
it is apparently concerned with formation of some umdentified substrate which 
Sim Seracts to produce increased 0, uptake. Hence we must visua,hse the 
Stra Sy?en upUe observed as being the result of a chain of chemical events 

^’^*We*haTe contmued to use the avitaminous pigeon’s brain for this work; 
the behaviour of mammalian brain is of course more interestmg from many 
SuSoTSU but uc. of ae pigeon'c brum it 

AYsct knowledge of conditions of avitammosis and above all of the ease ol 
rerovSthfbrain from the soft skull. It is doubtful whether the facts given 
vXw coffid havTbeen elucidated without the use of the avitaminous brain, 
which miates the advantage of material of this type in illummatmg obscure 
phases of metabolism. 

Further details of technique. 

.. 2 Tl^iYnvr. IVfacrdalen College. 
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cuated in the order la, 2a, 3a, 4a, the first lot, then 16, 25, 35, 45, the second 
lot, a and 5 being duplicates, etc. Other details of the work have not been changed. 

Unless otherwise stated, sodium p 3 rrophosphate (at 7 * 3 ) has been used 
throughout, made up so that an addition of 0 * 1 - 0*2 ml. of Na pyrophosphate 
produced a final concentration of 0*01 M. Small variations in this concentration 
do not seem to matter. As has been shown previously [Peters and Sinclair, 1933 ], 
this compound enhances the catatorulin effect. 

Effect of temperature of preparation upon the rate of respiration^. 

The difficulty of obtaining satisfactory duplicate values for respiring brain 
tissue brei ’’ has repeatedly forced itself upon our attention. It seemed also that 
some general factor of unknown nature influenced the level of respiration, apart 
from the action of the vitamin. In particular, there was a tendency for lower 
values in winter. This led us to study the effect of temperature of mincing upon 
the subsequent rate of respiration, with remarkable results. Some of these have 
been recorded elsewhere [Peters and Thompson, 1934, 2]. 

In these experiments, equal halves of the brain of a guillotined pigeon were 
removed with minimum injury; without delay the halves were minced respec- 
tively for 2 mins, upon a plate cooled in ice and upon a glass hot water funnel 
kept warm at 38° ±2°. In most cases right and left cerebral hemispheres were 
compared. The results are given in Table I, and a particularly striking case 
which is diagrammatic of the effect is shown in Fig. 1. 

For the normal brains in 13 out of 15 experiments (see a selection of these 
in Table I and Fig. 1), there was found to be a large difference between the 
resphations of the 'Varm” and ''cooled” tissue in lactate solutions. This also 
occurred in pyruvate solutions with avitaminous brains. On the other hand the 
tissue in Ringer phosphate solution only (residual respiration) showed little 
difference. Respiration in succinate again was little affected. Among these three 
substrates (the only ones tried), the influence was confined to lactate and pyru- 
vate. As in the catatorulin effect, succinate respiration is hardly influenced 
[c/. Gavrilescu et al., 1932]. It might be expected that the tissue prepared “ warm ” 
would show damage to its respiration, owing to inactivation by enzymes of some 
essential constituent. The result is quite different. The greater respiration occurs 
in the tissue prepared "warm.” Since there is little change in residual respira- 
tion, it is not merely an increase in tissue substrates. In older parlance, it would 
have been said that more lactate and p 3 n*uvate oxidases are present in the 
"warmed” than in the "cooled” specimen; but an increased O 2 uptake does 
not seem to be necessarily associated with increased disappearance of lactate 
[Meiklejohn, 1933]; hence it is more probable that some essential element of 
the carbohydrate respiration is retained in the ^‘warmed” brain. It is to be 
noted that the effect is present with added pyrophosphate. 

The difference in respiratory behaviour is accompanied by a visible difference 
in the state of the tissue; in the tissue kept “warm ” the trace of blood present at 
the end of the period of mincing (2 mins.) is strongly reduced, wffiereas in that 
minced "cool” it is a bright red colour ; it has also been our impression that tlie 
tissue kept “warm ” has a slight yellowish tinge. The obvious suggestion that tlu‘ 
effect was due to the state of the glutathione has been tested. Exp. 658 shows 
that the extra respiration is not restored to the "cooled” tissue by addition of 
glutathione. 

^ By use of the term respiration, we wish to imply that the oxygen uptake observed is a 
complex. 
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Table I. Comparison of rates of respiration for tissue prepared 
undsT and ^^cooV conditions. 

Expressed as yil. OJg./hx. (wet weight). 2000-^02 


Substrate 

Nil 

s> 

Lactate 


Prepared 

Cool 

Warm 

Cool 

Warm 


Lactate 


Lactate 


364 

424 

1260 (pp) 

1663 


Lactate 

Succinate 

jj 

Lactate 

5? 

Succinate 


Cool 

Warm 

Cool 

Warm 

Cool 

Warm 

Cool 

Warm 


.Vole. The above experitoents aie ” 111 ?. m^e 


Succ. (iv':arm and cold) 

a 


L (\varm)\^ 


2500 - L (cold) 


I R P (warm) 


RP (cold) ' 




X1UU.1.0 

EaTi.5« 

L“eSl?»^t3« ‘I* “ “•* 

difterent at first for L. 
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Exp. 658. The right and left lobes of a pigeon’s brain (normal) were removed 
within 30 secs, of death and minced for 2 mins, upon warmed and cooled plates. 
Respiration pl.jg.jhi. Glutathione 0-009Jf. Ringer-phosphate-pyrophosphate- 

lactate. 


Period (hrs.) 

. i-f 


1 j^ij. 

Ji-4 1-4 

Cooled 

1760 

1470 

1370 


1860 

1560 

1400 

Warmed 

2330 

2000 

1770 


2460 

2160 

1855 


The slight effect here can be entirely explained upon the grounds of the 
Og uptake of the glutathione itself. Another possibility was tested, viz. that 
part of the effect might be due to drying of the ‘^warmed ” tissue and settling of 
moisture upon the ‘‘cooled,’’ though this is really excluded by the succinate 
experiments; the water contents were found to be not significantly different. 
It is known [Kinnersley and Peters, 1929] that lactic acid production takes 
place with great rapidity in these brains, bemg complete in about 90 secs. At 
first it was thought that the effect was more marked in brains removed within 
30 secs., but this could not be proved. 

From the general relation of the catatorulin effect to pyruvate and lactate, 
it would be inferred that the vitamin would show greatest action upon tissue 

Table II. Avitaminous brains. Temperature effects, 
uh/g.lhr. 


Exp. 

651 


Substrate 

Lactate 


518 


Pyruvate 


Prepared 

Vitamin 

ti 

.ii-i 1 

4 ^4 


2-|-— 2|~ 

Cool 

Control 

1350 

1080 

920 

980 


V 

1295 

1145 

1050 

970 


Biff. 


65 

130 

— 

Warm 

Control 

1905 

1620 

1320 

1095 


V 

2140 

1955 

1730 

1540 


Diff. 

235 

335 

410 

445 

Cool 

Control 

670 

490 

370 

340 


V 

908 

686 

540 

510 


Biff. 

238 

196 

170 

170 

Warm 

Control 

935 

670 

470 

460 


V 

1080 

960 

800 

790 


Biff. 

145 

290 

330 

330 


minced “warm.” The experiments, of which one example of each is given in 
Table II, show that this is so. In one case even there was no effect of vitamin 
in the '^cooled” tissue. 

It is especially difficult to obtain good duplicate values with the “cooled” tissue, probably 
because of the uneven temperatures induced, even with the best efforts to crush immediately. 
It is clear that scrupulous attention to minute detail is necessary to get reliable control of these 
enzyme systems from brain. The temperature effect certainly explains some of our puzzling 
dijfficulties in the past. 

In previous work, as an experimental hypothesis, we have postulated a 
substrate X with which the vitamin interacts. We have now reached the position 
that the vitamin effect depends in addition upon some unknown factor present 
in the ‘ ' warmed ” tissue ; it therefore depends upon the method of preparation. If 
the tissue minced “warm” is transferred to the cooled plate, a change in colour 
takes place and the tissue becomes bright red. This is followed by a fall in the 
lactate respiration. Hence cooling and change in the level of oxidation together 
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lower the respiration. On the other hand, if the “cooled’' tissue is transferred 
after mincing to a warmed plate, change of colour indicating reduction occurs but 
there is no (or very little) return of the respiration rate in lactate or of increased 
vitamin effect, as we have found in four experiments of -which Exp. 664, Table III, 
is one; compare with Exp. 651, Table II. 

Table III. 

Exp. 664:. Avitaminous brain (cerebellum). Medium lactate-pyrophosphate (M) i vitamin. 
Brain tissue removed within 1 min. and thoroughly minced upon cooled plate for 2 mins., colour 
bright red. Half transferred to Avarmed plate (38°), and reminced, colour dark purple. Respira- 


Condition 

hi 

l-li 

li-3i 

Cooled M 

1050 

675 

645 

> 

4- 

1275 

960 

915 

Cooled, then warmed M 

1190 

865 

795 

M+Y 

1355 

1025 

1000 


In effect then a mild degree of cold destroys an essential factor, irreversibly. 
This may be by physical separation, which is rather the opinion of the War- 
burg school as to the difference in glycolysis etc. between sections and tissue 
pulp. A more attractive view is that there is irreversible oxidation of some 
essential co-enzyme, when the action of the dehydrogenases is depressed by 
the cool conditions. 

Evidently determinations of Qq^ in tissue “brei” must be influenced by these findings. In 
previous papers from this laboratory (except the last) the mincing was carried out at room 
temperature, and the values must be a mixture of the “cool” and “warm” values. The con- 
clusions are not influenced, as they are based upon comparative work. 

The catatorulm effect as a chain of reactions. 

Until now the simple hypothesis that the vitamin acted upon a substance X 
with the direct result of increased oxygen uptake was tenable. Anew experiment 
of different type disproves this simple view. 



Eig. 2. Exp. 614- o No vitamin. • Vitamin present. Arrow indicates time of addition of 

vitamin. Avitaminous brain as usual. 
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Table IV. 

Exp^ 614. Vitamin added after commencing respiration. 
Hours ... O-i- 1-1 1-11 11-2 


A. Control 

B. Vitamin 

C. Vit. at 1 hr. 
B. Vit. at 1| hrs. 


1215 

1400 

1140 

1225 


1120 

870* 

885 


710 

1070 

722 

690* 


460 

940 

690 

515 


2-2-I- 

430 

900 

715 

640 


2 - 1-3 

270 

820 

610 

600 


Note. All contained initially Binger-phosphate-pyrophosphate and lactate. Vitamin was 
added to B before commencing the experiment, and to C and D at the times indicated by the 
asterisks. Dixon-Keilin apparatus used. 

It has been realised for a long time in this laboratory that vitamin added at 
some interval after the start of respiration checks the fall in respiration but 
produces no rise. In unpublished work, Meiklejohn, Passmore and Peters found 
a tendency for the rate to be stabilised by added vitamin. 

A more recent experiment shows this clearly. 

In these tissue brei ” from the avitaminous bird, lactate, lactate + p3'TOphoS“ 
phate, lactate + pyrophosphate + vitamin have increasing effects in mitigating 
the fall in respiration, as well as in increasing the initial rate when added initially. 

Of the possible interpretations of these facts we were most attracted by the 
view that the stabilised’’ respiration was due to the formation of some sub- 
stance during the first 1—2 hours of respiration, which was subsequently oxidised. 
This was tested in the following way; avitaminous brain tissue was allowed to 
respire for periods up to 2 J hours in Ringer-phosphate-pyrophosphate ± vitamin 
Ri, after which lactate was added. Exps. 644 (lactate) and 645 (pyruvate) given 
in Table V, and 645 (lactate) in Pig. 3 illustrate the results obtained. Delayed 


1800 


»700 


1600 


1500 


1400 


500 


fiOO 


1100 


1.000 


\k 1-4 2k 3 
Hours 

Pig. 3. Delayed substrate 0-2-J hours’ respiration in Ringer- phosphate with aiKl 

without vitamin. At 2|- hours, additions of L and LV made to two bottles, aiul of to oik* 
of remaining bottles. Rise is large only when L is added to tissue previously treateil with 
L=lactate. V = vitamin 2y. • Vitamin present, o No vitamin present. I’issue woight.s, 
340—360 mg. Pyruvate and lactate both used, for pyruvate see Exp. 645, Tal>lc \\ 

addition of lactate (or pyruvate) shows a comparatively small increase in respira- 
tion with tissue incubated without vitamin, but a large increase with tissiu‘ 
incubated in the presence of vitamin. 
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Table V. Delayed type experiments, 

Exps. 644 and 645. Avitaminous brain (cerebellum), prepared warm. Medium (M.) Riiiger- 
pliospliate + sodium, pyrophosphate 7-3). Vitamin. 2y in Ringer-phosphate-pyrophosphate. 
After shaking for 2|- hours bottles were removed, additions made, bottles re-filled with oxygen, 
and replaced in bath. Time 5-10 mins. Readings commenced after a further 12 minutes’ shaking. 
Solutions adjusted to make final volume 3*0 ml. Lactate added in 0*1 ml. to make 0*033 ilf. 


Exp. 644. Respiration pl./g./hr. 



Tissue 


Hours 




Hours 



weight 



A 


Addi- 

tions 



A 



mg. 

o~i 

1 3 

4 4 

l-H ii-i| 



3-3| 

3 |r 4 

4-4| 

M only 

156 

1240 

910 

755 535 

490 

LV 

545 

515 

515 

525 


184 

1310 

1045 

760 585 

460 

V 

365 

375 

280 

240 

M + V 

147 

1465 

1225 

1015 800 

650 

L 

855 

915 

810 

800 


194 

1515 

1270 

1090 885 

745 

Nil 

555 

425 

430 

365 

Exp. 645. Pyruvate (for lactate see Pig. 3). 







M only 

325 

1420 

1105 

745 610 

465 

PV 

440 

460 

495 

— 


267 

1300 

1050 

680 535 

420 

V 

420 

360 

395 


U+Y 

346 

1760 

1620 

1225 1025 

821 

p 

940 

955 

990 




308 

1710 

1590 

1660 980 

820 

Nil 

560 

510 

430 

— 




Differences in respiration after the additions. 




644 

LV-V 

180 

140 

234 

285 







L-Nil 

:ioo 

491 

380 

437 







Biff. 

120 

351 

146 

152 






645 

LV-V 

107 

208 

42 



PV-V 

20 

100 

100 


L-Nil 

365 

492 

700 

— 

P-Nil 

380 

445 

460 


Biff. 

258 

284 

660 

— 


Biff. 

360 

345 

360 


Note, To get satisfactory results, this experiment requires larger amounts of tissue than 
usual. It is better to use two brains, or, if unavailable, one cerebrum distributed in four bottles. 
In the latter and more usual case, duplicate estimations are not possible. The experiment was 
sometimes done in the Dixon-Keilin apparatus, but it is quite effective in the usual type of 
bottle. The dift’erences in respiration are very large; the larger amounts of tissue complicate the 
issue with vitamin at the beginning owing to the larger amount of residual lactate present, but 
in most eases the rise is beyond experimental error. 

This experiment has been repeated many times (25) with essentially the 
same results, though the rise is variable. Pyruvate can be substituted for lactate, 
and pyrophosphate when present in the incubation period enhances the effect. 

In several of the experiments, the rise upon addition of lactate is proportional 
to the value for the respiration immediately before making the addition. In 
others the rise for the vitamin-treated samples is sufficient^ large to exclude this 
interpretation. Hence something is present in the vitamin-treated sample which 
develops an oxygen uptake only when treated with substrate. 

In the ‘‘delayed substrate” experiments the respiration increases upon 
adding lactate. Hence, the vitamin cannot be merely preventing the disintegra- 
tion of the respiratory system [c/. Peters and Sinclair, 1933]. But there must 
be an accompanying inactivation of some essential co-enzyme, since the respira- 
tion after 2 hours never recovers to more than 1200-1400 /xL, a value con- 
siderably less than the initial respiratory value. 

A new hypothesis which embraces these further facts is as follows: 

Stage 1 Stage 2 ^ • , ' . ' 

X J-f pyruvate or lactate and 03 = Products of oxidation and oxidative synthesis 

:■■■■■■■• t' 

Vit. Bj , 

Pyrophosphate 
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Stage ! requires little if any extra Og, and is therefore likely to be a ''dehydro- 
genase'^ stage. Stage 2 needs the presence of the co-enzyme injured by oxida- 
tion. X must be regarded as a precursor of Y. 

It is quite possible that Y is merely an active state of X, stabilised by vitamin Bj-pyrophos- 
pliate, or indeed that the vitamin merely prevents the relapse of T into an inactive state. 

If this hypothesis is correct, we should find marked differences in the re- 
sponses to lactate of "warmed” and "cooled” tissue after the incubation period, 
without much effect previous to lactate addition. Exps. 660 and 661 in Table VI 

Table VI. Delayed addition of substrate; ‘^warm'' and '' cooled'' tissue. 


! 1 

Exp. 

Period (hrs.) 

0-i 

t-i 

4 ^4 

li-2i 

2i~2| 


3-3i 

3I™3| 

3i-4i 

4'|r-4- 

1 ? 1 

660 

Cooled 

Rpp 

1175 

835 

700 

500 

380 


760 

560 

450 

410 




,, -tV 

1280 

915 

730 

540 

385 


785 

750 

690 

630 

ll * 








im. 


25 

190 

. 240 

220 

■•te 1 


Warm 

Rpp 

1755 

1260 

970 

730 

495 


950 

750 

650 

550 




» +v 

2040 

1430 

1110 

760 

540 

1245 

1255 

1185 

1145 

l;i*' 








Biff. 


295 

505 

535 

595 

.. 

661 

Cooled 


1520 

1024 

845 

695 

525 


805 

600 

515 

445 




» +v . 

1325 

1040 

920 

850 

560 

1100 

885 

815 

780 

is 1 








Biff. 


295 

285 

300 

~ 335 



Warm 

Rpp 

1790 

1605 

1085 

840 

610 

1 

910 

700 

630 

530 

;j| 



„ -tv 

2080 

1790 

1365 

1015 

690 

1240 

1240 

1225 

1155 









Biff. 


330 

540 

595 

625 


Note. Rpp= Ringer-phosphate-pyrophosphate medium. V=2y vitamin B^. Lactate added 
at the arrow (0*1 ml. to make 0*033 Jf). In each of these experiments separate halves of the 
cerebrum were removed as quickly as possible with minimum injury and minced for 2 mins, 
respectively on “warmed” and “cooled” plates; colour of “warmed” tissue was purple and of 
“cooled” bright red. Addition of vitamin was made after weighing and subdivision of the tissue. 

show that this is so (two similar experiments are not quoted) . It is remarkable 
how much the delayed vitamin effect is increased in the "warmed” tissue. The 
initial vitamin effect in the "warmed” is accounted for by the presence of 
residual lactate. 

The nature of and Y. Upon the present hypothesis, a substance should 
behave as Y if it interacts immediately upon addition of lactate to produce a 
rise in respiration; it cannot be a-glycerophosphate, because this was shown to 
be independently additive in oxygen uptake experiments by Peters and Sinclair. 
The ^‘delayed” experiment does not decide whether vita min is essential for 
stage 2. 

A substance will substitute for X if it causes a delayed increase in respiration 
when lactate + V are present, or increases the rise upon lactate -}- vitamin addi- 
tion in the ''delayed” experiment. 

Several obvious brain constituents have been tested in the attempt to 
identify the unknowns. So far no effect of the required type has been seen 
with creatine, creatinine, inositol, galactose, xanthine or crude hexosediphos- 

^ A possible alternative hypothesis. We have given what appears to be the simplest inter- 
pretation of our facts. It is just possible that the facts can be explained without recourse to the 
“indirect” oxidation view. If the vitamin in oxidising the residual lactate maintains the stafhiity 
of the essential factor, we can then explain the delayed type of experiment as being merely the 
result of better protection of the essential factor from irreversible destruction. In this ease, there 
would be no need to postulate the substance X. 
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phate (candiolin). Several experiments with extracts -of brain have given sug- 
gestive, but not decisive, results. Some X appeared to be present in a neutralised 
trichloroacetic extract of hen’s or pigeon’s brain, 

Biscussion. 

These experiments upon brain tissue depleted of vitamin demonstrate 
that oxidations (in the sense of oxygen uptake) with added lactate or pyruvate 
are secondary to a preparative stage, which is presumably one of H transfer. 
They seem fundamental, because -the oxidation system of lactate is involved. 
As has been previously suspected, tissue respiration involves an organised chain 
of reactions, even in a “brei” of this nature. 

We have been led by another path to the technique of Quastel and Wheatley 
[1932] upon which they base the conclusion that narcotics influence the oxida- 
tion of lactate rather than succinate. This conclusion is strikingly coincident 
with the independent finding of Gavrilescu et al. [1932], that the nervous 
symptoms in avitaminosis are related specifically to a lactate rather than a 
succinate lesion. The finding of Gavrilescu et al. can however be demonstrated 
upon freshly removed tissue. The technique of Quastel and Wheatley [1932] 
involves a preliminary autoxidation of the brain tissue for periods up to 3 hours, 
after which the substrate is added. It seems clear now that the subsequent 
reaction of the tissue to substrate will depend upon some action of vitamin 
(and possibly other factors) in the preparative stage. 

Since the narcotic (or poison) is added during the preparative stage, the 
narcotic may well be influencing this preliminary stage, and no conclusions 
can really be drawn about the effect upon the oxidative stage. This is borne 
out by experiments upon the effect of fluoride and iodoaeetate in the delayed 
substrate experiment in an accompanying paper [Peters et al., 1935]. Hence 
the interpretation of Quastel and Wheatley might require modification to the 
extent that narcotics influence a constituent in the ‘‘coupled” oxidation of 
lactate^. That the “coupled” oxidation of lactate might be so influenced at a 
dehydrogenase stage by narcotics is satisfactory because it brings these effects 
into line with a generalisation of Keilin [1929] that narcotics in general interfere 
with the reduction of cytochrome by dehydrogenases. 

Much has been made of the very real difference between the behaviours of 
tissue sections and ‘‘brei” in many types of experiment. The writers suggest 
that in sections the co-enzyme present especially in ^'warm” minced brain is 
better protected from irreversible oxidation by association with an active de- 
hydrogenase system, which is more complete. 

In regard to the specific application to vitamin B^^ problems, the possible 
interpretations discussed by Meiklejohn of his faflure to correlate extra oxygen 
uptake of the vitamin with increased disappearance of lactate were three. Of 
these the most acceptable seems to be that vitamin catalyses the coupled oxida- 
tion in presence of lactate of some other substance. It is proved here that 
pyruvate can replace lactate ; presumably the removal of ^^avitaminous ” pyru- 
vate is secondary to the action of vitamin B^ . Unfortunately, we cannot yet settle 
whether pyruvate or lactate is immediately concerned in the interaction. We 
must further point out that the proof that vitamin B^ directly catalyses meta- 

^ It is possible that ignorance of these facts is the source of controversy between Bhlow and 
Holmes and Quastel and colleagues; but see a recent paper by Quastel and Wheatley published 
while this paper was in course of preparation. 
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bolism of some carbohydrate constituent is still lacking in absence of knowledge 
as to the exact nature of Y , though there is abundance of evidence as to the 
indirect connection with carbohydrate metabolites. 

Summary and conclusions. 

1. As compared with tissue prepared ‘"cold,” pigeon’s brain tissue prepared 
‘‘warm” shows marked differences in oxygen uptake. A higher respiration is 
found in lactate and pyruvate solutions with the “warmed” tissue, whereas 
only slight differences occur in Ringer phosphate and succinate solutions. 

2. The catatorulin effect of vitamin is most marked with tissue prepared 
“warm.” 

3. Vitamin interacts with some unknown substrate to produce a sub- 
stance which increases the oxygen uptake in the presence of lactate or pj^xuvate. 
The catatorulin effect therefore depends upon a chain of tissue reactions. 

4. Sodium p37Tophosphate influences the interaction with the unknown 
substrate. 

5. The following hypothesis for the oxidation system is suggested: 

Stage 1 Stage 2 

X -> r 4- Pyruvate or lactate and oxygen = Products of oxidation and 

oxidative synthesis 

Vitamin Bj . Pyrophosphate 
(depressed by fluoride 
or iodoacetate) 

We are indebted to the Medical Research Council for grants in aid of this 
work and to Messrs H. W. Kinnersley and J. R. O’Brien for their help in pre- 
paration of vitamin B^ . 
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■ V wfU! obtained by Peters and Thompson [1934] that fluoride 

Some indication was obtame y nwnvate formed by avitaminous bram, 
diminished the substantial ^^rmed iJCrmaf hrXrespLtion. On the other 

as wefl as the smaller amounts formed™ 

hand sodium bram w^ left until more data became 

consideration of this tor avita of deciding the point of action 

This r 


ieyerhof sohsme to b»in feA^tottoh oyol,; 

iodoatotste sttd [ f pyruvic aJid from phosphoglyrerate and 

SSStaf th?c^Sp;« ot the action ot each g.yes r.e to 

inhibition of lactic acid formation. 


Oxygen u'ptake. 

Table I (a) summarises the jStsTre“^^^^^^^^ 

tion in the presence of the . n experiments the control and poison 

to be understood that each series of experimems for fluoride 

have been tested m dup ^oa e p gindair [1933] ; the concentration used 
confirm and extend those of Peters Smckir [ 9^,1 

(0.024if)istakenfromthemwo^^^^ 

r£^SraSo‘[gVrrJL„e LU Pichcns, 

lA orientating approximrtely 

less effect. With avitaminous brain m four experim 

the same efiect, 0-000095 Jif gave sometimes less. _ th^ 

The foUo^ .» he — 

oxygen uptake “ but the atolute amounts inhibited in 

increases durmg the period studieu, _ exclude the first period. Eor 

uL/g./hr. remain surprisingly con ? _ _ ul.l^.lhx. in every case except 

avitaminous brain the inhibition XtWveraee was 150. This curious difference 
that of fluoride and Pf^jXrda'jS to of Meiklejohn ei al. [1932] 

with pyruvate /®^Xsniration of avitaminous brain to be lower m 

that there is f. f®^<f®^7^|”Xnot constant, because in two further experi- 
piumvate solutions. The ®nec i ff^oimiaue in which the actions of 

Sents carried out recently by the , e wt^Sd^n the same brain, one 
fluoride and iodoaoetic (Exps. 692, 693, Table I (6)). Some 

showed the difference and the o brains must influence the result. With 

t«S:t^:effe:^ two poisons upon respiration are identical. 

A „„ VII 2 Senior Demy, Magdalen College. 

1 "R.ArtlrftfBller E^cUow. 
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Table I. Effect of poisons upon respiration of avitaminous brains. 

(a) Effects of fluoride and iodoacetate upon oxygen uptake. /xL/g-Z^r. 

A.vqt(iq 6 T&sfpifdtion Tcit&s. January -July. 


No. 

of 

exps. Substrate 
Normal 5 Lactate 


Avit. 


Avit. 

Exp. 

692 


693 


10 


Normal 

Avit. 


Lactate 

Lactate 
Lactate 
Pyruvate 
Pyruvate 
Lactate -f 


Lactate 

99 

Lactate 

Pyruvate 

Lactate -f 
pyruvate 




Period (brs.) 

. A 


Poison 

0-i 

4-1 

1-14 

li-2' 


2600 

2210 

1880 

1680 

iJuoride 

1640 

1230 

810 

550 


2715 

2305 

1965 

1690 

lAA 

1923 

1013 

533 

275 


1650 

1280 

980 

800 

Fluoride 

1070 

725 

465 

305 


1730 

1295 

985 

840 

lAA 

1285 

755 

435 

280 


1085 

790 

600 

465 

Fluoride 

660 

600 

405 

305 


1465 

1035 

775 

585 

lAA 

1035 

535 

320 

185 


1450 

1020 

800 

650 

lAA 

1100 

595 

340 

230 


SumMary of differences, /xl./g./br. 


% resp. stable 
to poison 


Fluroide 

lAA 

Fluoride 

lAA 

Fluoride 

lAA 

lAA 


960 

790 

580 

445 

425 

430 

350 


980 

1290 

555 

540 

190 

500 

425 


1070 

1430 

515 

550 

195 

455 

460 


1030 

1420 

495 

560 

160 

400 

420 


63 

71 

65 

74 

68 

71 

76 


56 
44 

57 

58 

76 

52 

59 


43 
27 

47 

44 

68 

42 

43 


38 

16 

38 

33 

66 

32 

35 


Substrate 

Lactate 

Pyruvate 

Lactate 

Pyruvate 


Poison 


Fluoride 

lAA 


, Fluoride 
lAA 


-fiuoride- 

-lAA. 

September. 


Difference 

0-4 

4-1 

1-14 

14-2 

1-14 

2180 

1835 

1330 

1000 


1710 

1350 

1030 

830 


1125 

850 

530 

350 

500 

1180 

580 

340 

160 

690 

1850 

1280 

925 

' 720 


2140 

1595 

1370 

1105 


1270 

820 

470 

335 

900 

1595 

850 

475 

280 

895 


(c) Catatorulin effect— average values. 
Increase produced by vitamin in poisoned systems. 


No. of 
exps. 

2 

4 

10 


Value 

{L+F + Vl-IL+V) 

(P + F+V)-(P + F) 

(LP + lAA + V) - (LP + lAA) 
% total vitamin ettect, t.e. ot (LP )- 


Substrate 

Lactate 

Pyruvate 

f Lactate - pyruvate 


-LP 


0-4 

4-1 

3-14 

1 L-2 

160 

90 

115 

CiO/fJ. 

160 

,, 200 

140 


195 

100 

80 


46 

20 

15 

in 
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Table I {oont.). 

{cl) Influence of fluoride + 1 AA upon catatorulm effect. 


612 

LP 

1700 

1365 

1020 

880 


BPV 

1980 

1805 

1240 

1360 


LPIAA 

1700 

980 

380 

170 


LPIAAV 

1840 

1165 

655 

470 


LPIAAF 

1115 

555 

310 

205 


LPIAAVF 

1255 

720 

320 

24d 

613 

LPIAA 

825 

470 

305 

200 


LPIAAV 

1090 

815 

585 

428 


LPIAAF 

565 

365 

210 

136 


LPIAAVF 

630 

390 

235 

185 


lAA. 0*12 mff./niL 


In this and other Tables L=: lactate; ?= pyruvate; IAA=:iodoacetic acid; 

1? = duoride ; V = vitamin . 

Note, It is to be understood that in all cases medium consisted of Binger phosphate-pyro- 
phosphate with addition of lactate 0*03if or pyruvate 0*02if. LP=:L 0*03 if, P 0*01if. 

Tbe catatoriilin effect (Table I (c)) is present but reduced to somewhat the 
same extent in each case; Exps. 612, 613 (Table I (d)) show that the poisons 
reinforce each other’s action; both together eliminate the vitamin action. 

Effect upon preformed pyruvate. 

Avitaminous brain was allowed to form pyruvate by respiration for 2 hours 
in oxygen and lactate solution, at the end of which time additions of vitamin 
and tissue poisons were made. Pyruvate was estimated in most cases as 
bisulphite-binding substances [Clift and Cook, 1932] at the end of a further 
ij hours. This was occasionally checked by Case’s method. 

The details of the experim^t were as follows. Avitaminous cerebrum, minced warm, was 
divStributed in five bottles containing Ringer phosphate and lactate 0*03 M, Pyruvate was formed 
by allowing respiration in O 2 for 2 hours from time of putting in the bath, the oxygen uptake 
being recorded for the last half hour, in order to check the values. At the end of this time, one 
bottle was removed as control and treated with 0*9 ml. trichloroacetic acid (25 %). The remaining 
four bottles were removed from the bath, one kept as control, one treated with vitamin (0*1 ml. 
containing 2y), another the poison in 0*2 ml. and the last poison and vitamin; the bottles were 
quickly re-evacuated, filled mth oxygen and returned to the bath. This operation need not 
occupy more than 7 minutes. Respiration was allowed to continue for 1 hr. 12 mins, after 
returning to the bath, the rate being calculated for the periods 12-42 mins, and 4:2~72 mins. No 
pyrophosphate was used in order to minimise the effects of the preparative stage (see preceding 
paper). At the end of 42 mins, the remaining bottles were removed from the bath and treated 
with trichloroacetic acid. Other details were as described by Peters and Thompson [1934]. 

It was thought better in this experiment to depart from the usual practice of using duplicate 
bottles for each point, and to use instead larger amounts of tissue from the cerebrum only, which 
is well known to be more homogeneous. Attempts to weigh exact amounts of brain “ brei ” introduce 
in themselves the qualitative errors of uneven cooling during the interval required for such 
weighing. We have therefore followed the usual practice of distributing the tissue by eye. This 
has not always been successful. We have therefore corrected for the tissue weights in the following 
way. 

Variations in tissue weight for amounts of tissue over 100 mg. were found by Meildejohn not 
to affect the oxygen uptake over 3-hour periods in the case of the cerebrum. This is contrary to 
the calculations of Passmore et at. [1933], who were able to correct for small amounts of tissue by 
the application of a formula. The difference between these two sets of results is not yet clear. 
The following diagram (Fig. 1) shows that oxygen uptake is independent of the amount of tissue 
for amounts between 140 and 250 mg. but the amount of pyruvic acid varies with tissue weight. 
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Fig. 1. 


Oxygen uptake. 


Q Pyruvic acid formed per tissue x 0, uptake per tissue u 

Table II. Pyruvic acid, poisons and the catatorulin effect. 
Typical experiments. 

, substrate addition. 

Exp. 683. 



(a) 

Hours ... 

lJ-2 

L 

1195 

LE 

1180 

LV 

1110 

LEV 

1120 


1 


2i-2i- 

815 

710 

990 

880 


(0) 

2|-3i 

600 

420 

1000 

660 


Hours 

L 

LIAA 

LV 

LIAAV 


(a) 

lf-2 

710 

700 

700 

700 


1 


( 0 . 

2i-2i 

590 

476 

700 

625 


(c) 

2|-3i- 

275 

355 

580 

415 


Average decrease in respiration for (6) and (c) as compared with («). 

lb\ 

( 6 ) 


L 

LV 

LE 

LEV 


-24 
- 9 
-42 
-21 


(c) 

% 

-50 

-19 

-66 

-46 


(&) 

% 


(c) 

- 55 
-19 
-55 
-33 


T -27 

LV - 15 

1.1^ LEV^ -20 

to curve. , Arnnn (1 inl.=0-44 mg. pyruvic acid). 


Fluoride: 

Exp. 

678 

679 

680 

685 

686 

Average 

lodoacetate : 

Exp. 

681 

682 

683 

684 
687 

Average 


Initial L 
6*19 
5*7 
5*7 


5*9 



Final L 

L -i" E 

L+V 

9*8 

8*3 

8*6 

6*2 

7*2 

6*8 

7*9 

6*9 

4*9 

9*7 

8*4 

8-0 

9*7 

8*5 

7*2 

9-1 

7*7 

6*0 

Final L 

l+iaa. 

L+V 

7*1 

13*0 

9*2 

8*1 

11*3 

8*9 

6*0 

7*8 

7*9 

7*7 

8*1 

5*7 

8*8 

9*7 

7*1 

9*2 

9-2 

6*9 
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This is incidental evidence of the lack of correlation between 0^ uptake and pyruvic acid forma- 
tion. The results given in Table II have been corrected for initial pyruvate (at end of 2 hours) 
to a basis of 160 mg. using the curve given in the figure. The conclusions which emerge from 
the averages are not however dependent upon this; in several cases tissue weights have been 
sufficiently close to require no correction. These are marked in heavy type. 

Table II confirms the finding of Table I, that the 0^ uptake is reduced equally 
within the wide limits of error by the two poisons. The effect upon the pyruvate 
is strikingly different. It is decreased by fiuoride and not affected by iodo- 
acetate. In confirmation of Peters and Thompson, vitamin reduces the amount 
of pyruvate present. We must suppose that removal of pyruvic acid is already 
at a minimum in the avitaminous tissue in absence of vitamin so that no further 
accumulation takes place in presence of iodoacetate. So far as the origin and 
disappearance of pyruvic acid are concerned, the results are in good agreement 
with Meyerhof and Kiessling [1933]. As with the oxygen uptake, they do not 
give ground for the belief that the action of the vitamin is more concerned 
with iodoacetate than with fluoride, since no stress can be laid upon the variable 
results with pyruvate and fluoride. It must be noticed that in presence of 
vitamin, fluoride does not decrease significantly the amount of pyruvate formed. 

Glutathione and added pyruvate. 

Relatively more is known about the action of iodoacetic acid than about 
that of fluoride. We have therefore tried to analyse this further. The following 
is selected from the literature as to the action of iodoacetic acid. 

1. Inhibition of lactic acid formation in muscle [Lundsgaard, 1930] and 
other tissues [Fisher, 1931]. 

2. Reduction of tissue respiration in muscle, which is partly restored by 
lactate addition [Meyerhof and Boyland, 1931]. Lactate improves contraction 
of muscle supplied with oxygen and poisoned with iodoacetate, and phosphagen 
S 3 uithesis [Mawson, 1932; 1933]; rather similar effects occur with nerve [Chang 
and Gerard, 1933]. 

3. Low concentrations interfere with the catabolism of glycogen (A), 
Meyerhof and Kiessling [1933], and with the action of glyoxalase in tissue 
sections (B) [Dickens, 1933; Quastel and Wheatley, 1932. Of, Dudley, 1931]. 

4. Higher concentrations prevent the interaction of a-glycerophosphate and 
pyruvic acid (C). They also inhibit the action of glyoxalase in some brei prepara- 
tions, the inhibition being believed to be due to the removal of glutathione 
[Dickens, 1933]. 

Hence at least three enzyme systems A, B, C, must be poisoned. Our present 
effect might be due to B or C. If to B alone it should be restored by adding 
glutathione. 

In a series of seven experiments the effect of glutathione with and without 
vitamin upon pyruvate was studied in presence of iodoacetate. In order to 
ensure the presence of adequate pyruvate, a small amount of this was added 
to the medium, which also contained p 3 nrophosphate to enhance vitamin effects. 
Some of the Og uptakes are summarised in Table I. In Table III, 1, 2, 3 are 
given only the figures relating to glutathione and the values for pyruvate. 

In order to observe the action properly, the tissue should be kept in contact 
with the reagents for a standard time before adding the glutathione. In practice 
the tissue was allowed to stand for 3 minutes after division with the crusher, 
iodoacetate was then added, after an interval of 2 minutes glutathione and 
after a further interval vitamin. 
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Table III lAA, glviatUone ard ^ruvate. 
Mediu,.(M)=lactate-pyru.ate.pyropb^^^^^^^ a=glutatMoue. 0-0021 if. Y=vitaa.in 2,. 

1. Oxyg&nnptaU. Period (hoars) 


M.IAA 

M.G.IAA 

M.IAA.V 

M.IAA.V.a 



0-J- 

1100 

1200 

i-1 

595 

760 

1-14 

340 

570 

R-2 

230 

390 

Biff. 

100 

1295 

1450 

165 

695 

1080 

230 

420 

795 

l60 

290 

620 

Diff. 

155 

385“ 

375 

330 


2 . 


Bfiect of glutathione and iodoacetio acid on the removal of added pyruvic acrd: expressed 
_ ,^,-v /li«aQ.T\r»PiA.rmcr DOT 2. of tlSSUG. 


as ] 
Exp. 
600 
601 

604 

605 

607 

608 
612 


M 

MV 

MIAA 

-0-56 

-2-73 

-0-22 

+0-09 

-344 

+ 1-03 

-0-78 

-4-66 

+ 1-00 

-2-24 

-441 

-0-53 

:-l'09 

-2-51 

+ 0-79 

-0*97 

-344 

-0-10 

-2-70 

-4*47 

-0-36 


MIAAV 
-1*63 
-.2-92 
- 0*10 
^M2 
+ 0-13 
-143 
-147 


MIAAG 
-041 
- 0-21 
+ 0*32 
-1-62 
-0*38 


MIAAGV 
-1-97 
- 1*91 
+ 2*77 
-4*16 
-243 


3. 


Effect of glutathione and iodoacetio acid on the vitamin effect. 

^ ln3, MsMV-M, etc. 

(A) Extra disappearance of pyruvic acid due to vi^^a,m m^acti on. 

® 00 2G7 'I'l' ' 

til ?-?o ”09 

605 

607 i-i 2 - 0-66 1:06 

Average 2-57 1-54 2-19 

(Bl Extra 0« uptake due to vitamin action. (p.l./g./hr.) 

Period (hours) 


Exp. 

600 


601 


602 


603 


604 


605 


607 


Averages 


Medium 

0-4 

i-1 

M 

320 

525 

MIAA 

(440) 

137 

MIAAG 

205 

408 

M 

325 

385 

MIAA 

65 

-65 

MIAAG 

220 

265 

M 

545 

735 

MIAA 

115 

80 

MIAAG 

340 

340 

M 

85 

345 

MIAA 

(390) 

-25 

ME4AG 

405 

475 

M 

465 

400 

MIAA 

-295 

105 

MIAAG 

135 

100 

M 

555 

640 

MIAA 

260 

180 

MIAAG 

325 

, 400 

M 

335 

325 

MIAA 

90 

-55 

MIAAG 

430 

200 

M 

375 

479 

MIAA 

. 47 

51 

MIAAG 

251 

318 

nth 

204 

267 


1-14 

590 

-181 

123 

505 

10 

227 

713 

-7 

205 

410 

-102 

350 

705 

54 

97 

615 

199 

415 

490 

180 

230 


11-2 

845 

-47 

248 

520 

35 

190 

705 

72 

240 

465 

15 

365 

690 

83 

45 

805 

55 

422 

495 

-25 

136 


575 

22 

235 

213 


646' 

27. 

235 

:208'' 

32 , 


jraLOUuofjL 

G(MIAAG-MIAA) . 54.5 56 37 

% restoration With G i. + 1,0 o . A.flinitro- 

Note In Exp. 600, the pyruvic acid was estimated by the isolation 0 
the formation of pyruvate by the tissue (compare Table ii). 
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In these experiments addition of glutathione restored the vitamin effect to 
some 30-50 % . Part too of the pyruvate seems to he removed again upon 
addition of glutathione, but this cannot be certainly concluded owing to the 
large experimental error. The dubiety of this result makes interpretation difficult, 
lodoacetate is known to interact slowly, and it is not known how far glutathione 
will diffuse into these tissue systems, though in general it is freely diffusible. 
We think it probable that the glutathione is merely combinmg with the excess 
of iodoacetate, thereby preventing further action; if the effect were to restore 
a missing catalytic effect of glutathione we should have expected the recovery 
with the added substance to be more nearly maximum. Hence we do not think 
that glutathione is directly concerned with the vitamin effect; in this we have 
the support of earlier experiments with glutathione alone. So far judgment 
from the respiration experiments of Peters and Sinclair [1933] excludes inter- 
action with a-glycerophosphate. Hence both A and C seem also excluded and 
we are left with the inhibition of some unknown metabolic link. 





Table IV. Delayed substrate experiments with poisons. 


Each experiment made upon uniform sample of brain tissue. 


Exp. 

Initial 

Addition 


No. 

addition 

at t 

^4 -^4 

Fluoride: 



641 

0 

LPppV 

420 


0 

0 

470 


V 

Li^PP 

545 


V 

0 

640 


V 

LPppF 

590 


VF 

LPpp 

220 

645 

Y 

LF 

700 


0 

LFV 

500 


E 

LV 

190 


F 

V 

170 


FV 

L 

240 


FV 

0 

260 

646 

0 

PFV 

550 


V 

PF 

625 


F 

PV 

190 


F 

V 

215 


FV 

P 

225 


FV 

0 

220 

lAA: 




642 

PPV 

LP 

660 


ppV 

0 

710 


PP 

LPY 

500 


PP 

0 

500 


ppV 

LPIAA 

575 


ppV 

lAA 

605 


ppIAA 

LP 

90 


ppVIAA 

0 

115 

708 

PP 

LV 

570 


ppV 

L 

760 


ppIAA 

LV 

225 


ppV 

L 

285 


PP 

LVIAA 

625 


ppV 

LIAA 

760 


Resp. period from start 
of experiment (hours) 


2|-2i 

2|-3i 

3i-3i 

3^4i 

4i4| 

450 

390 

350 

330 



310 

230 

230 

170 

— 

520 

625 

600 

535 

— 

455* 

440 

340 

280 

— 

580 

520 

340 

280 

— 

300 

175 

130 

90 

— 

855 

885 

845 

800 

— 

570 

575 

625 

615 

— 

200 

160 

160 

120 

— 

90 

60 

150 

70 

— 

270 

220 

170 

174 

— 

230 

120 

150 

100 

— 

445 

435 

290 

190 

— 

680 

740 

480 

270 

— 

195 

210 

185 

65 

— 

240 

160 

85 

145 

— 

250 

190 

215 

70 

— 

210 

160 

150 

65 

— 

1170 

995 

930 

935 



530 

495 

410 

310 



770 

640 

540 

635 

— 

480 

355 

310 

290 

" 

935 

725 

460 

340 

— 

485 

340 

250 

215 

— 

300 

100 

115 

85 

— 

no 

40 

75 

85 


870 

700 

730 

780 

655 

1250 

1090 

1105 

1035 

— 

325 

170 

95 

135 

25 

275 

230 

165 

125 

90 

940 

800 

640 

495 

320 

1325 

1135 

800 

580 

385 


0 = Ringer-phosphate; V = 0 -f- vitamin; pp = pyrophosphate. Pyruvate (P) approx, in Exps. 
646, 0*02if; in Exps. 641, 642, 0*007 If. 
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Delayed substrate experiments {Table IV). 

There is a component of the preparative stage blocked by the action of the 
poisons. In experiments made by the delayed substrate technique (see preceding 
paper), poison in the preparative stage inhibits subsequent rise of oxygen uptake 
upon addition of lactate. The vitamin effect is eliminated. Poison added at the 
same time as substrate only acts slowly and does not inhibit the initial rise. 
We interpret this to mean that the poison acts upon the conversion of X into Y, 
but not the interaction of Y with substrate^. The later reduction of respiration 
of the tissue treated with lactate and poison at the same time is consistent with 
this view ; it would be expected that after respiration for an hour with substrate, 
there would be a component of the respiration supplied by further formation 
of F. The application of these results to the method of Quastel and Wheatley 
suggests that narcotics as well as iodoacetic acid will probably be acting upon 
the preparative stage. 

It is to be noted that even after 2 hours of falling residual respiration, the 
capacity for forming pyruvic acid is not substantially diminished. Table V shows 
the few experiments made upon this question with avitaminous cerebrum. 
They suffice to indicate the rapid increase of pyruvate upon addition of lactate 
and again show the reduction in presence of vitamin. It will be recalled that 
there are reasons for thinking that pyruvate does not arise directly from lactate 
[Peters and Thompson, 1934]. 

Table V. Formation of pyruvate in delayed substrate experiment. 

Bisulphite-binding substances present after respiration for periods indicated, 
ml. iV/100 I/g. tissue (avitaminous cerebrum). 





RP 

RP 

L 

L 


LV 

LV 



RP 


Hours 

Hours 

L 

Hours 


LV 


After 



.. A 


A 

+ 1 hr. 

K 


-i- 1 hr. 



f 






Exp. 

2 hrs. 


+ i 



+i 

10 mins. 

+ i 

+i 

10 mins. 

. 671 

— 


[ 2-6 

2-2 

3*5 

4-5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

673 

— - 


, — 

— 

34 

4-0 

— 

2-5 

2-6 

— 

675 

1*6 


. — 

— 

3*6 

— 

5*5 

3-3 

— 

3*3 

676 

2-3 


. — 

__ 

3-8 

54 

— 

3-8 

3-6 

— 

Average 

2-0 

^ 2-6 

2-2 

3-6 

4-6 


3«2 

3-1 

— 


RP= Ringer phosphate only. At arrow (end of 2 hours) addition of L or LV or nil made as 
indicated and respiration continued for additional periods. 


Discussion. 

Catatorulin effect. The catatorulin effect is inhibited by action upon the pre- 
paratory stages equally by the two poisons, irrespective of the effect upon 
pyruvate. This reinforces the view that the action of vitamin upon pyruvate is 
secondary. It seems to be a generalisation that poisons influencing catatorulin 
action affect phosphorylation stages. This is even true for phloridzin [Limds- 
gaard, 1933]. With 3 mg,/ml. in three experiments the ''vitamin effect” was 
almost eliminated. There is no evidence that any of these poisons is speciflc 
for vitamin lodoacetate destroys vitamin activity upon warming at 

7*3 in Ringer phosphate for 12 mins., but a short period of standing at 
room temperature hardly influences it. 

Embden-Meyerhof scheme. This is followed to the extent that fluoride and 
iodoacetate influence appearance and disappearance of pyruvate as in the 

^ See hypothesis in the previous paper. 
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sclieme. Aecording to Johnson (in press ) ^5 the scheme cannot be applied so 
far as a-glycerophosphate is concerned. 

Lactic acid. Ghang and Gerard [1933] have found that with lactate present 
the fall in respiration of frog nerve is not so marked at first as subsequently in 
iodoacetate solutions. The figures of Table I bear this out for pigeon’s brain. 
It is well explained by the hypothesis here advanced if iodoacetate poisons 
production of Y. 

SUMMAEY. 

1. The actions of some poisons upon the avitaminous pigeon’s brain tissue 
have been further investigated. Fluoride and iodoacetate reduce Og uptake 
equally. Each largely reduces the catatorulin eJOPect (extra uptake in presence 
of added vitamin Bj) : both together eliminate this. 

2. The effect upon pyruvate formation by avitaminous brain is different; 
iodoacetate leads to increased accumulation and fluoride the reverse. So far 
only as pyruvate is concerned, this is consistent with the finding of Meyerhof 
and Kiessling for muscle extracts. 

3. Glutathione only produces partial restoration of the vitamin effect in 
presence of iodoacetate. 

4. Disappearance of pyruvate in presence of vitamin 3^ is an indirect result 
of some other change. These poisons influence a preparatory stage for oxidation. 

^ Personal communication. 
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The aim of the studies detailed below was to elucidate the phenomenon of the 
rise of intra-ocular pressure associated with chronic glaucoma siinplex). 

The facts of the shallow anterior chamber, the pushing forward of the lens 
and iris, the thinning of the choroid and the compression of the retina, combined 
with the freedom of the iris in numerous cases of the disease, lead to the con- 
clusion that a swelling of the vitreous body is most probably the determining 
factor. The view of Heesch [1926, 1] that the increase in^pr^^ure might be due 
to negative osmosis across the scleral membrane is contJ%!icted by the fact of 
the compression of the sclera to less than its normal thickness. Furthermore 
any theory postulating that the increased pressure is due to the failure of 
elimination of fluid from the anterior chamber is unable to account for one of 
the most obvious symptoms of the disease, viz. the shallow anterior chamber. 

The vitreous body is a true gel showing an ultra-microscopic fibrillar struc- 
ture [Baurmann, 1923; 1926; 1932; Heesch, 1926, 2; Duke-Elder, 1929; Goed- 
bloed, 1934] with the characteristic vapour pressure isotherm of a gel formed 
from a lyophilic colloid [Duke-Elder, 1930], and tj^ical elastic properties 
[Robertson and Duke-Elder, 1933]. It contains a protein called ''residual 
protein’^ [Duke-Elder, 1930] in a concentration of 0*025 % which is responsible 
for its gel nature. 

The combined isolated proteins of the vitreous body show degrees of swelling 
depending on the of the swelling medium rising from a minimum at about 
p^ 4*5 to a maximum at about pjg- 8*0 [Duke-Elder, 1930]. Large variations in 
the volume of the vitreous body are achieved by placing it in solutions of 
different pu [Baurmann, 1924; Duke-Eider, 1930], but owing to the crudeness 
of the technique employed any deductions drawn from these experiments must 
be treated with caution. It is true that Redslob and Reiss [1928] found con- 
siderable variations in the total volume of an intact eye in a modified dilato- 
meter on varying the . Two maxima at pj^ 8*1 and 8*7 were obtaiiied. Since 
however the sclera is known to increase in volume with varying these results 
do not allow of any conclusions as to the behaviour of the vitreous body to be 
made. On the other hand, Lobeck [1929], using the isolated vitreous body, failed 
to record any increase in volume on the alkaline side of normal . 

So far there is no conclusive evidence that the vitreous body, in vivo, is 
capable of increasing its volume on altering the p^ of its surrounding medium. 
Glaucoma however is not associated with any detectable abnormality in the 
P;g- of the blood [see e.g. Schmerl, 1928], so that experiments on the variation 
of this factor are only of interest to the extent that they show that the vitreous 
body is capable of modification of its volume in response to a changed environ- 
ment. 
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A factor in the swelling of proteins often more potent than the jPu' is the 
presence of specific ions, e.g. 1“ or CNS”, or the so-called hydrotropic sub- 
stances of Nenberg [1916]. The recent work of Katz [1933] on the swelling 
of starch and^ gelatin has shown that substances such as the sodium and potas- 
sium salts of long-chain fatty acids, and in general dipolar substances with both 
hydrophilic and hydrophobic groups in their molecules, will increase the rate of 
swelling to an enormous extent. Since the increased swelling so produced is 
due to adsorption on to the micelles of the colloid, it is obvious that these 
substances may be effective in low concentrations, and hence it is not impossible 
that they are effective in the causation of glaucoma. The occurrence of abnormal 
quantities of substances of a soapy nature in the eye in advanced glaucoma and 
similar degenerative conditions of the eye lends support to this view. It may 
be remarked here that Baurmann and Thiesseii [1922] noted that KCNS delayed 
the occurrence of “age- changes” in the vitreous body, and Goedbloed [1934] 
observed ultra-microscopic changes in it after treatment with KCNS solutions 
for 24 hours which he interpreted as due to increased hydration of the micelles. 

In this paper the results of experiments are described which are designed to 
show whether substances such as sodium oleate and sodium laurate in aqueous 
solution may affect the volume of the vitreous body. A full discussion of the 
possibilities that in such a state of dilution as is the vitreous body, may 

exhibit an increase m volume or hydration even under the most favourable 
conditions, will be left to a succeeding communication when it is hoped that 
the results of experiments on other swollen gels, at present under way, will 
have given us sufficient information to allow of a more than tentative decision 
to be made. 

Experimental. 

The apparatus of Schmidt [1931], used for the determination of the water- 
uptake of powders, was modified to suit the peculiarities of the vitreous body 
(see Eig. 1). The tap, , allows connections to be made between the reservoir, E, 
and the capillary, C; between E and the chamber, P; between P and G, and 
p vitreous body is placed in the chamber, P, which is 

separated from the fluid in the rest of the apparatus by a sintered glass disc, S, 
and which has a mark on it showing the level of the tap, T^. x4ny uptake of 
water is measured by the movement of the meniscus in the capillary. The pro- 
cedure is to fill the reservoir with the given solution and make comiection, with 
Pg open, to P and C until fluid flows through Pg when the latter is closed and 
connection is made between E and C alone until the latter is half filled. P^ is 
then half-turned so that no connections are made, and the vitreous body of an 
ox is placed in P to just above the mark. When the tap P^ is turned to make 
connection between P and C the meniscus will move along the capiUary to the 
right due to the slight excess of hydrostatic pressure in P. To counteract this 
the whole apparatus is tilted slightly as the tap is turned so that the meniscus 
stops after it has moved a few inches. The tilting must not be so steep that the 
meniscus starts to move backwards, otherwise water will enter P and the experi- 
ment must be started again. Solutions of 0*9 % NaOi buffered with phosphate 
to jPh; 7-8 and 8*0, and solutions of 1 % sodium oleate and laurate were used. 

Eesults. 

In all cases no water-uptake was observed in 24 hours. 

As will be appreciated, the apparatus described determines whether the gel 
takes up water, but not whether a volume increase occurs, although the one 
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process is always associated with the other. Kiintzel [1929] has divided the 
swelling process into two parts, one due to water-uptake and the other due to 
the mutual repulsion of charged micelles. Neville and Theis [1930] have shown 
that a maximum of swelling need not necessarily correspond with a maximum 
of water-uptake. In view of the possible independence of the two processes at 




eertam stages of swelling it was thought that there was just a chance that the 
vitreous body might alter its volume by a re-orientation of the charged micelles 
produced by the adsorption of a polar compound, without necessarily taking 
up water. To put this to the test, the apparatus shown in Pig. 2 was devised 
The hollow hemisphere, A, fits into the dome, £, by a ground joint. B is 
^ capillary, C, and a reservoir, B. A is filled with vitreous and 
fitted mto B. B is filled with a saturated solution of sodium laurate in amyl 
a,lcohol dried with sodium sulphate. The whole is allowed to equilibrate in'a 
thermostat at 25° (constant to 0-002°). When thermal equilibrium has been 
established the tap T is turned and the solution is allowed to fill up B and run 
along the capillary tube. The tap is turned off and the position of the meniscus 
.nxeci on the cross-wires of a telescope. .Any increase in the volume, of the 
vitreous would be registered by a movement of the meniscus to the right. 
A control was run using pure dry amyl alcohol. 

^ , Repeated e-xperiments failed to show, an increase of volume; in, general a 
slight eontractiou in both control and test experiments was observed. ^ 

Discnssio.isr, ' 

The absence of any water-uptake near 8 in the first experiment is in 
agreement with the findings of Lobeck; the experiments with soaps show that 
under more extreme conchtions than that of changed p„ the vitreous bodv does 

not increase in volume within 24 hours. 

_ These results however can hardly: be treated as absolutely demonstrating 
that the vitreous body is incapable of increasing in volume in glaucoma simpler, 
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as the increase in in tra- ocular pressure associated with this disease is slow, 
frequently taking years to reach its maximum value. Furthermore, there seems 
to be a definite difference in the behaviour of the vitreous body according as 
it is in vitro or in vivo. For example, in the latter state it is capable of with- 
standing unbalanced stresses of quite a high order, whereas in vitro the slightest 
unbalanced stress tends towards liquefaction. Considerations such as these 
make it difficult, in the present state of our knowledge, to reason from the 
behaviour of the vitreous body in vitro as to its probable behaviour in vivo. 

We have pleasure in recording our indebtedness to Profs. J. C. Drummond 
and H. Freundlich for their sustained interest and criticism, and to the Medical 
Research Council for defraying the expenses of this research and for personal 
grants to two of us (E. B. R. and H. D.). 
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The course of a melanotic sarcoma is sometimes marked by the excretion in the 
urine of a chromogen which readily oxidises on exposure to air to the black 
pigment, melanin. It has been shown by Raper [1927] that in the formation of 
melanin from tyrosine or 3 : 4-dihydroxyphenylalanine one intermediate product 
is 5 : 6-dihydroxyindole : a colourless material which rapidly oxidises to melanin 
in the air. It seemed possible that the chromogen might be this same indole 
derivative, or some closely related substance, and this view has been rendered 
more probable by the work of Bloch and Schaaf [1925] who showed that the 
production of melanin in the skin is due to the action of an enzyme, dopa- 
oxidase, on 3 : 4-dihydroxyphenylalanine. It has also been shown that tyrosin- 
ase is present in the skin of certain black rabbits [Onslow, 1915 ; Pugh, 1933] and 
in melanotic tumours [Gessard, 1903; De Coulon, 1920]. Clearly, if it could be 
demonstrated that the chromogen of melanuria is related to 5 : 6-dihydroxyin- 
dole, this would be good evidence for the view that in the higher animals melanin 
formation is due to the same series of changes that occur in the lower animals 
and plants, in which tyrosinase reacts with a suitable substrate such as tyrosine, 
3 : 4-dihydroxyphenylalanine, or tyramine, 3 : 4-dihydroxy phenylethyiamine. 

Eppinger [1910] examined the urine from a case of melanotic sarcoma and 
concluded that two melanogens were present: one soluble, the other .insoluble, 
in ether. He was able to isolate an ether-insoluble crystalline substance which 
appeared to be the amide of an ethereal sulphate of iV'-methylhydroxypyrroIi- 
dinecarboxylic acid. The product showed some of the properties associated with 
a melanogen and was considered by Eppinger to be the ether-hivscluble chromo- 
gen, although in the light of recent work it seems most unlikely that a substance 
of the constitution suggested could be a precursor of melanin. The ether-soluble 
chromogenic material was further studied by Feigl and Querner [1917] who 
separated it into three fractions by precipitation with light petroleum and cad- 
mium chloride. In this connection it may be noted that Thannhauser and Weiss 
[1922] isolated fromi. melanotic urine an ether-soluble catechol derivative which 
they suggested was catecholacetic acid. 

The view that tryptophan was the parent substance of the melanogen was 
advanced by Eppinger on Ms discovery that the adnainistration of this amino- 
acid to the patient caused the excretion of the chromogen, as estimated by the 
Thorm.ahlen reaction, to rise considerably. ’ ; 

Our own experiments which are described below were planned to determine 
whether the administration to animals of the indole derivatives produced by the 
action of tyrosinase on tyrosine would lead to a condition of melanuria such as 
is encountered in melanotic sarcoma, and if this were so, whether tiie melanogens 
in the two cases had similar properties. We have also synthesised the ethereal 
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disulpliate of 5 : G-diliydroxyindole in order to compare its reactions witii those 
of the nielanogen, since it seemed possible that this substance might be excreted 
in the urine if the dihydroxyindole either arose as a metabolic product or was 
administered directly. 

Experimental. 

I. The melanogen from human urine. 

Through the courtesy of Dr G. A. Harrison, of St Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London, who kindly furnished the melanotic urine and crude melanogen pre- 
cipitate, we were able to study the chromogen excreted in human melanuria. 

On exposure to air the urine slowly blackened from the surface downwards 
and eventually a deposit of melanin appeared. The blackening could be prevented 
by keeping the urine in an oxygen-free atmosphere or by the addition of a small 
quantity of sulphurous acid. The urine exhibited ail the characteristic melanogen 
reactions, of which the following are the more important. 

The hydrochloric acid reaction. On heating the urine with concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid it rapidly becomes dark brown or black. 

The ferric chloride reaction. The addition of a few drops of ferric chloride 
solution causes the urine to turn grey. 

The ferricyanide reaction. Dilute solutions of ferric chloride and of potassium 
ferricyanide are mixed and acidified with hydrochloric acid. On the addition of 
a few drops of urine there is a copious formation of Prussian blue. This reaction 
is given to some extent by normal urine. 

The Ehrlich reaction. To 1 ml. urine are added 2-3 drops of a 5 % solution of 
_p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde in alcohol and 5 ml. alcohol. On the addition of 
0*5 ml. concentrated hydrochloric acid a violet colour appears either in the cold 
or on warming. The addition of a few drops of very dilute sodium nitrite solution 
changes the colour to deep purple. 

The Thormdhlen reaction. To 1 ml. urine are added a few drops of a dilute 
solution of sodium nitroprusside, followed by a little caustic soda. A violet-red 
colour is immediately produced. The addition of excess acetic acid now changes 
the colour to pure blue. 

Both the Ehrlich and the Thormahlen reactions are very dehcate, although 
the former is considerably the more sensitive of the two. It is to be noted that 
both these reactions are characteristic of indole and some of its derivatives. 

The urine was precipitated with lead acetate in the presence of acetic acid 
in order to remove phosphates and sulphates. The melanogen was then com- 
pletely precipitated from the filtrate by the addition of ammoniacal lead acetate. 
The yield of dried melanogen precipitate was about 70 g. from 10 litres urine. It 
was yellowish white in colour and did not darken on keeping. 5 g. of this pre- 
cipitate were ground up with 100 ml. distilled water, and a current of carbon 
dioxide was passed through the suspension with frequent shaking. After two 
hours the suspension was filtered and the precipitate washed. The filtrate was 
pale yellow in colour and gave intense Ehrlich and Thormahlen reactions. The- 
precipitate was again ground up with 100 ml. water and treated with carbon 
dioxide, the filtration and decomposition with carbon dioxide being repeated 
until the filtrate gave only very weak Ehrlich and Thormahlen reactions. 

The mixed filtrates were saturated with hydrogen sulphide to remove lead 
from solution, and after filtration, the liquid was concentrated to small bulk by 
evaporation under reduced pressure in a stream of hydrogen. The syrup so ob- 
tained was brought to dryness in a vacuum-desiccator. A brown resin remained : 
yield: 1*03 g. A repeat experiment gave a yield of 1*14 g. 
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The resin was rubbed up with methyl alcohol, in which it partially dissolved. 
The methyl alcoholic solution was filtered and brought to dr 3 raess in a vacuum- 
desiccator. This gave residue ''A7’ The insoluble material was washed with 
methyl alcohol and dried in a vacuum-desiccator, giving residue ''E.” 

The lead precipitate remaining from the carbon dioxide treatment was re- 
suspended in water and decomposed with hydrogen sulphide. After filtration, 
the liquid was concentrated to small bulk by evaporation under reduced pressure 
in a stream of hydrogen and finally brought to ^yness in a vacuum-desiccator, 
giving residue "'C.” 

Residue “A” was a brown semi-solid resin which would not crystallise; 
yield: 0-66 g; repeat: 0-88 g. It was further purified by redissolving in methyl 
alcohol, cooling the solution on ice, filtering from a small quantity of residue and 
again evaporating to dryness. The substance gave intense Thormahlen and 
Ehrlich reactions and blackened when warmed with hydrochloric acid. On the 
addition of ether it was precipitated from methyl alcoholic solution in the form 
of very hygroscopic white flocks which rapidly changed to a black oil. Tollens’s 
naphthoresorcinol test indicated the presence of a trace of glycuronate. 

The material contained sulphur, nitrogen and a trace of halogen, but no 
phosphorus. On analysis by the method of Benedict, as modified by Denis (^.e. 
ignition with copper nitrate) the total sulphur content was found to be 2-29 % . 
The amount of sulphur present in the form of ethereal sulphate was found to be 
T68 %; repeat estimation: 1*60 %. 

An attempt was made to effect a further purification of the melanogen by 
precipitating it as its mercury compound. Previous investigators have used 
Hopkins’s reagent, 10 % mercuric sulphate in 10 % sulphuric acid, for this 
purpose. In view of the instability of the chromogen towards mineral acid it was 
thought that the sulphuric acid in Hopkins’s reagent might have a deleterious 
eflect. For this reason, mercuric acetate was used in place of mercuric sulphate. 

0*52 g. material ''A” was dissolved in 20 mi. distilled water and completely 
precipitated by the addition of a 2 % solution of mercuric acetate in 2-| % acetic 
acid (20 ml. of reagent required). The yellowish white precipitate was filtered 
off on paper pulp, washed, suspended in water and decomposed with hydrogen 
sulphide. After filtration, the liquid was concentrated to small bulk by distillation 
under reduced pressure in a stream of hydrogen and finally taken to dryness 
in a vacuum-desiccator. This gave residue ‘"D.” The filtrate remaining after 
the removal of the precipitate was saturated with hydrogen sulphide and, after 
filtration from mercuric sulphide, brought to dryness as before, giving residue 

The substance “^^D” was a dark brown solid which easily powdered on being 
rubbed; yield : 0T8 g. The powdered material showed no crystalHne form : it was 
very hygroscopic and readily soluble in water, giving a brown solution which 
gave a fair Ehrlich reaction, good ferric cliloride and hydrochloric acid reactions, 
but no Thormahlen reaction. The solution was very acid to litmus. The solid ’was 
also soluble in methyl and ethyl alcohols, but not in ether, benzene, light 
petroleum, acetone or chloroform. The amount of sulphur present in the form of 
ethereal sulphate was found to be 2*86 % . The dark colour of the product, the 
weakness of the Ehrhch.and absence of the Thormahlen reactions suggested that 
a considerable decomposition of the melanogen occurred in the mercuric acetate 
precipitation process, and for this the acidity of the solution was, perhaps, 
responsible. 

The residue ''E” was a pale yellow viscid syrup which could not be crystal- 
lised; yield: 0*24 g. Amount of sulphur present as ethereal sulphate: 0*99 %. 
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Since the Ehrlich and Thormahieii reactions were absent and the ferric chloride 
reaction weak, it was concluded that the substance was not a melanogen. 

The material “ B was a pale pink powdery solid which was not hygroscopic ; 
yield : 0-37 g. ; repeat : 0*26 g. It w^as readily soluble in water and in dilute acids 
and alkalis, insoluble in methyl and ethyl alcohols, benzene, light petroleimi 
and acetone. The substance was purified by dissolving in hot dilute ethyl alcohol, 
filtering rapidly and cooling. An emulsion formed which eventually solidified 
into flocks. The product was almost white in colour, entirely amorphous in ap- 
pearance, gave a weak Ehrlich, but no Thormahlen reaction, and no coloration 
with neutral or acidified ferric chloride. The pale pink coloration of the solid was 
probably due to a trace of melanogen and this would account for the positive 
Ehrlich reaction (which is more sensitive than the other melanogen tests). In 
aqueous solution it was acid to litmus but not to Congo red. On heating, it 
charred with a peculiar odour, melted and finally burnt completely away. It 
contained sulphur and nitrogen but no phosphorus. From the ready solubility 
in water it followed that the substance could not be cystine : whilst the absence 
of a reaction with sodium nitroprusside after boiling with caustic soda proved 
that it was no derivative of cysteine. Since it gave no coloration with ferric 
chloride it could not be a melanogenic substance. The presence of a sulphate 
group, ethereal or otherwise, could not be detected, so it was concluded that the 
sulphur existed as so-called ''neutral sulphur.” The only compounds containing 
neutral sulphur which have hitherto been found in urine and which resemble the 
substance "B” are antoxyproteic, oxyproteic, alloxyproteio and uroferric acids. 
Their principal reactions have been described by Bondz37fl.ski and Panek [1902] 
and by Bondzyilski et al. [1905]. On applying these reactions to ''B,” it was 
clear that it was not a proteic acid. Its further examination was deferred. 

The substance " C ” was a j^ellowish white amorphous material ; yield : 0*07 g. 
It w’^as almost insoluble in water, but dissolved in dilute caustic soda, from which 
it was precipitated by sulphuric acid. Its suspension in water was faintly acid 
to litmus and did not decolorise bromine water. No nitrogen was detected, but 
traces of sulphur and halogen were present. The presence of a trace of melanogen 
probably accounted for the appearance of weak Thormahlen, Ehrlich and ferric 
chloride reactions. As the material was evidently not a chromogen it was not 
further investigated. 

II. The production of melanuria by the administration of 5 : 6-dihydroxyindole. 

The method of Raper [1927] was used for the preparation of a solution of 
5 : 6-dihydroxyindole from tyrosine by the action of tyrosinase. The solution 
obtained on the oxidation of 2 g. tyrosine was concentrated to about 10 ml by 
evaporation under reduced pressure in a current of hydrogen, filtered from un- 
changed tyrosine, and its neutrality ensured towards Congo red. The liquid was 
then immediately injected subcutaneously into a rabbit. The urine excreted 
thereafter for about 30 hours had the typical properties of a melanotic urine: 
after the lapse of this period the excretion of a normal urine was resumed. 

The colour of the “melanotic” rabbit urine was normal when fresh, but on 
standing, the urine blackened from the surface downwards. It gave a good 
hydrochloric acid reaction and very strong ferric chloride, Thormahlen and 
Ehrlich reactions. On the other hand, there was no alteration in appearance on 
the addition of caustic soda, even on boiling. This immediately proved that no 
5 : 6-dihydroxyindole was excreted unchanged, for this substance is very sensi- 
tive to alkali and, even very dilute solutions of it blacken when caustic soda is 
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added. The urine also gave a good positive reaction on "^PP^g Tdkns’s 
test for glycuronates; normal rabbit urine gave this reaction but not so we . 

The separation process previously used with the human melanotic urine was 
appSd. S 1 3 io the rabbit To tl» ™ 

added sufficient dilute acetic acid to give an acid reaction to X 

an excess of 20 % lead acetate. The acid lead ® 

washed, and the filtrate and washings were mixed and rendered 
addition of dilute ammonia, whereupon a yellow Pf 

This was filtered off and washed. A sample of each precipitate was suspended 
in water, decomposed with hydrogen sulphide, the solution filtered and a current 

of air passed to remove hydrogen sulphide. wviriiph 

The solution from the basic lead precipitate gave strong 
and ferric chloride reactions, whilst neither the solution from ’ 

cipitate nor the filtrate remaining from the two precipitations ' 

ti^s. Evidently the basic lead precipitate contained the whole ®f *1^® ^ „ 

gen. It was dried in a vacuum-desiccator to obtain it in a 

the iniection into rabbits of the 5 : 6-dihydroxyindole prepared by the action ot 
tyrosinase on 12 g. tyrosine, a total yield of 19-33 g. dry melanogen precipitate 

was secured from a bulk of 1188 ml. urine. nnd the 

5 g. dried precipitate were ground up with 150 ml. distilled water, and the 
suspension was saturated with carbon dioxide and mechamcaUy shaken for 

4 hours The suspension was then filtered, the precipitate resuspended in water 

and the saturation with carbon dioxide repeated until the ^^t^^ates ceased to give 
the melanogen reactions. Lead was removed from *1^®.”“^®^ f Jhe 

passage of hydrogen sulphide in the presence of ammoma. After filiation the 
Lution was evaporated to small bulk under reduced f 

hydrogen and finally brought to dryness in a vacuum-desiccatoi The 
oLined was a brown resin which was completely 

alcohol and gave all the melanogen reactions; yield: 0-91 g. ^ 
sponded to the substance “A” from human melanotic urine. Ao substance 

in 20 »1. distilled „ter, .nd 30 ml. merebrie 
acetate reagent were added. The precipitate was filtered off ^'^ajed suspen Jd 
in water mixed with a Httle baryta paste and saturated with hydrogen sulphide. 
W^n aCiption of the gas ceLed! the Hquid was filtered from mercuric sul- 

product was a hard, pale brown, amorphous solid; yield: 0-19 g. Its _ 

methyl alcohol deposited fem-shaped crystals of ammonium chloride. ; ^ 

this impurity 0-11 g. of the material was dissolved in water with an equal weight 

5 poSffiS’eaibonate and the solution aUowed to evaporate in a vacuum- 
desfccator. The dry residue was extracted with absolute 

potassium carbonate and chloride are msoffible) and *^® 

dryness in a desiccator. The resulting potassiuna salts formed^a pale bjown, ^ 
hymoscopic, amorphous solid, soluble in absolute methyl alcohol but not m 
ether light petroleum or benzene; yield: 0-11 g. It gave intense Ehi k , - 
mahlen,^and ferric chloride reactions and also Bhrhch s ^ 

material was analysed quantitatively for sulphur. (Found; total siilphut. 


p». 
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2*48 % ; sulphur in form of ethereal sulphate, 1-96 % .) It was apparently stable 
towards alkalis, but on warming with hydrochloric acid it blackened with 
formation of melanin. 

Substances corresponding to the products “C” and ''E” from human 
melanotic urine were also obtained; yields: 0-03 g. and 0*72 g. respectively. As 
these substances gave the melanogen reactions very weakly or not at all they 
were not examined any further. 

III. The administration of 5 : 6-dihydroxyindole-2-carboxyUc acid. 

Having produced a typical melanotic urine by the injection of 5 : 6-dihydroxy- 
indole into rabbits, it was of interest to see if the injection of a closely related 
compound, 5 : 6 -dihydroxymdole-2- carboxylic acid, would lead to a similar 
result. This acid is a colourless material which readily oxidises to melanin on 
exposure to air, and Raper [1927] has shown that it arises in the tyrosinase- 
tyrosine reaction under certain conditions. A solution of 5 : 6-dihydroxyindole- 
2-Garboxylic acid was prepared according to the method described by Raper and 
concentrated to about 10 ml. by evaporation under reduced pressure in a stream 
of carbon dioxide. After filtration from unchanged tyrosine, the liquid was in- 
jected subcutaneously into a rabbit. It was noted that the solution showed some 
marked differences in its behaviour from a solution of 5 : 6-dihydroxyindoie. 
While the Ehrlich, ferric chloride, and hydrochloric acid reactions were given 
in the. usual way, the Thormahlen reaction was negative and on the addition of 
alkali the colour of the solution changed to brown but did not become black. The 
substance was precipitated by basic lead acetate and by Hopkins’s reagent. 
Following the administration of the carboxylic acid the rabbit excreted a urine 
which was not a typical melanotic urine, though it resembled one in certain 
respects. The urine darkened on exposure to air and gave the Ehrlich, ferric 
chloride and hydrochloric acid reactions. On warming with caustic soda, how- 
ever, the colour changed to brown — ^melanotic urine is stable to alkali whilst 
the Thormahlen reaction was negative. The chromogenic substance could be 
completely precipitated from the urine by basic lead acetate and by Hopkins s 
reacj'ent. On decomposing the lead or mercury precipitate with hydrogen sul- 
phide, the solution obtained gave the same reactions as the original urine. These 
properties strongly suggest that the 5 : 6-dihydroxyindole-2- carboxylic acid was 
Lcreted unchangkl. In any case, it is obvious that the substance is not produced 
in human melanuria and is unlikely to be the precursor of the melanogen, 

IV. The separation process applied to normal rabbit urine. 

In order that an indication might be gained of the extent to which the chro- 
mogenie substances were separated from other constituents of urine by the pre- 
cipitation process used in the foregoing experiments, normal rabbit urine was 
worked up by the same method. 8-29 g. basic lead acetate precipitate were pre- 
pared from 400 ml. urine and treated with carbon dioxide as previously de- 
Corresponding to the substance ^^A’’ a very hygroscopic pale brown 
amorphous solid was obtained, containing sulphur and nitrogen; yield. T 53 g. 
The Thormahlen, Ehrlich and ferric chloride reactions were negative, but the 
ferricyanide reaction was strongly positive. A solution of 1*38 g. of this material 
on precipitation with the mercuric acetate reagent gave products corresponding 
to and ^^E”; yields: O-IO g., 1*25 g., respectively. The former substance 

was a brown gummy residue completely soluble in water and absolute raethyl 
alcohol, insoluble in ether and benzene, and containing nitrogen and sulphur. 
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The Ehrlich Thormahlen, ferric chloride and biuret reactions and tests for the 

S“e 1Sh?^iSSn ^^el^ 

- fcrof.jrirs.r” * rr^' f 

nitroffen and sulphur and giving a weak feme chloride reaction, Ehrlich s <Ra:zo 
reaction and ToUens’s test for glycuronates. It 

Onlv a minute amount of material corresponding to the substance n irom 

SStiTiSne »•* isolotol. »”<i “‘‘‘“'“Sl* »'09 8- of f rabstao® 

ublnce is excreted m normsi r.bbit u,™ 

whilh ”mT™S»rstsd from the metoogea by amy of ths p^J*®** »PP>‘«<1 

by Eppinger and later workers, for in its solubility 
it behaves in the same way as the chromogemc material 

is excreted in human urine has not yet been tested, but the possibihty must be 
borne in mind. 

V. Preparation of the ethereal sulphate of 2 : 6-dihydroxyindole. 

This was carried out by a method similar to that used by Julies and Schwenk 
rigS^ for making indoxylpotassium sulphate. 2 g. tyrosine in 4 L water were 
Sd by .2s™ of ty^si^ase at p, 6-5 as d««ril»d P«"-f 'bfji 

When the maximum red colour had developed, 1 ml. of /o , 

added and the solution filtered. The filtrate 

and well shaken to remove dissolved^gases. jfg* 6. 

until the red colour had disappeared, this indicatmg 
fhhvdroxvindole After adding a few ml. of sulphurous acid and a 
alcohol dLolved in ethyl alcohol the solution was concentrated by distillation 
under reduced pressure in an atmosphere of hydrogen. Durmg this concentration 
TseSMTSTatch of material Ls prepared and this was evaporated m the 
irflask as the first. When the liquid had been reduced 
300 ml., unchanged tyrosine (1-37 g.) 

The filtrate was concentrated further to about 20 “ ^“warm 

p^f^ne'^“oSy®a smS^orii^n dLol^el Tys%Vid^^^^ T^^e^iid 

6^6 dihvdroxyindole was added slowly to a mixture of 30^. pyridm 
4 ml. chlmosufphonic acid containing 20 ml. of J uor^ddS 

stand at room temperature for 2 days. An equal 

andtheliquiddistiUedunderreducedpressuretoremoveJlorofor PF d^ ^ 

1 1 .fy p- caustic potash dissolved in a mmimum volume of water were attoea ana 
the potassium sulphate which separated was filtered off . jJXn 

sateated with carbon dioxide and the residual /®f 

m mcim. To the pigmented solution, which now f ®-®'^^®t 

alcohol were added. This precipitated ®®“i® P®*^f ™ ^oli To the 

as wen as TOsment, which were filtered off and washed with oO /o aicoiioL i.o mt 
ffltrate L S volume of alcohol was added which removed principally 
potassium sulphate. The precipitate was extracted with bvStUlation 

the extract added to the filtrate. The two were 

in vacuo and finally in a vacuum-desiccator. A httle KOI sepaiatcci an . 
filtered off The filtrate now measured 10 ml. It gave all the melaiiogen leac .loi s 
SSoticfiSneexceptt^^^ 

heating with EeCl^ and HCl. The filtrate was now precipitated %vith iUU mi. 
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alcoh-ol and the white crystalline precipitate dried in vacuo. It contained the 
substance giving the melanogen reactions as well as potassium chloride and 
sulphate. After several trials it was found that the inorganic potassium salts 
could be separated by converting them all into the sulphate and precipitating 
this with 70 % alcohol in which the 5 : b-dihydroxyindole potassium sulphate 
was moderately soluble. The precipitate containing the melanogen was dissolved 
in water and a slight excess of silver sulphate added. The solution was left over- 
night and the silver chloride filtered off. The filtrate was made faintly alkaline 
with potassium carbonate to remove the excess of silver, filtered through pulp 
and concentrated to 60 ml. by distillation in vacuo. Absolute alcohol was added 
to make the concentration 70 % and the solution left for some hours to allow 
K2SO4 to separate. This was filtered off and the filtrate concentrated by dis- 
tillation in vacuo and then in a vacuum-desiccator. A small amount of amor- 
phous material was filtered off and the solution was then returned to the desic- 
cator and taken to dryness. The residue was dissolved in 2 ml. water and allowed 
to evaporate slowly in a desiccator over sulphuric acid at the ordinary pressure. 
A white crystalline substance separated which gave the Ehrlich and Thormahlen 
reactions but still contained a little K2CO3 . This was removed by redissolving in 
water, adding the mother-liquor and diluting to 20 ml. The solution was boiled 
and 5 % sulphuric acid added until it was exactly neutral to litmus. After 
cooling, 3 vois. of alcohol were added and after standing the K2SO4 filtered 
off. The filtrate was taken to dryness mmc-wo. The residue was dissolved in 1ml. hot 
water, and 5 ml. hot alcohol were added. On coohng rosettes of needles separated 
out which were dried in vacuo. They weighed 63 mg. Analysis showed that they 
were the expected dipotassium sulphate of 5 : 6-dihydroxyindole. (Found by 
micro -analysis, N, 4-15; S, 16-00 %. C3H5N(S04K)2 requires N, 3*6; S, 16-6 %.) 
A trace of the substance dissolved in a few ml. water gave strong Ehrlich and 
Thormahlen reactions, but it did not darken with ferric chloride except when 
heated in strongly acid solution. The latter behaviour is unlike that of the 
melanogen of melanotic urine which rapidly darkens in the cold when ferric 
chloride alone is added. 

An attempt was made to prepare the ethereal sulphate from the products 
of the enzyme action which had not dissolved in warm pyridine as described 
above. The residue insoluble in pyridine was heated in a water-bath under a 
reflux condenser with a mixture of 15 ml. pyridine, 75 ml. chloroform and 4 ml. 
chlorosulphonic acid for 10 hours. On working up the product in the same way 
as described for the p3nridine -soluble material practically no substance giving 
the Ehrlich and Thormahlen reactions was obtained. 

Discussion. 

It is very probable that the melanogen produced by the administration of 
5 : 6-dihydroxyindole to rabbits is identical with the chromogen of human 
melanuria. The artificially produced melanotic urine possessed all the char- 
acteristic properties of human melanotic urine, whilst the chromogenic material 
could be separated from both the human and rabbit urines by the same method 
and showed the same colour reactions, precipitation reactions and solubility in 
organic solvents in each case. Unfortunately, no conclusions could be drawn 
from an analysis of the products as they were certainly not pure. It has been 
demonstrated that a non- chromogenic material, exactly similar to the melanogen 
in its solubility in organic solvents and precipitation with salts of lead and 
mercury, occurs in normal rabbit urine and must therefore have been admixed 
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with the rabbit melanogen; it may also have been present along with the human 

An their general properties the human and rabbit melanogens we have studied 
closely resemble the ether-insoluble chromogens described by Eppinger [1910], 
EeiglLd Querner [1917], and Furth and Kaunitz ^932]. The fact that some 
preparations of the chromogen obtained by Furth and Kaumtz failed to give the 
Thormahlen reaction was possibly due to a partial decomposition of the melano- 
gen ; in the present investigation preparations have been made which decomposed 
so far as to lose the Thormahlen reaction without loss of the others. On the other 
hand, Eppinger’s crystalline product failed to show the Ehrlich reaction while 
it still ffave the Thormahlen reaction. As we have already noted, however, there 
is some reason for doubting whether this substance was actually a melanogen. 
The existence of ether-soluble chromogens may also be questioned. Previous 
investigators have inferred their presence from the fact that methyl alcoholic 
solutions, from which the melanogen has been precipitated by ether, may retain 
the chromogen reactions. The melanogen is very soluble m methyl alcohol and 
it is reasonable to suppose that the addition of ether wiU not remove it completely 

from solution. , , ■ • i„ 

The foregoing experiments strongly suggest that the chromogen is a simple 
derivative of 5 ; 6-dihydroxyindole. The latter substance shows many of the 
properties associated with the melanogen, including the ready oxidisabihty to 
^Ala.niT> and the positive Ehrlich and Thormahlen reactions— -the latter reaction 
is not given by such closely related compounds as the 2-carboxylic acid and the 
A-methyl derivative. In the body it is converted into the chromogen; that this 
is not a general property of 5 : 6-dihydroxyindole derivatives is shown by the 
fact that the 2-carboxylie acid fails to produce a melanogen under such con- 
ditions The stability of the chromogen towards alkali proves that it cannot be 
5 ; 6-dihydroxyindole itself. Now phenolic and similar hydroxylic compounds 
are excreted in the urine chiefly in combination with sulphuric or glycuronic 
acid. 2-Hydroxyindole, for example, is excreted as indican. It is theretore 
probable that if 6 : 6-dihydroxyindole were to arise in the body it would be 
excreted in the form of an ethereal sulphate or glycuronate. Such derivatives 
would be stable towards alkahs and readily hydrolysed by acids to o : b-(A- 
hydroxyindole which would then oxidise to melanin. The behaviour of the 
inelanogen would be explained by this hypothesis and there is a certain amount 
of evidence that it represents the actual state of affairs. In the present investi- 
gation a small percentage of ethereal sulphate was always associated with the 
chromogen and accounted for about 80 % of the total sulphur content. The di- 
potassium disulphate of 5 : 6-dihydroxyindole is, however, more stable than the 
chromogen of melanuria ; it does not darken with ferric chloride unless heated in 
strongly acid solution. It is, of course, quite possible that the monosulphate is a 
more unstable compound. Glycuronates were always found with the melanogen, 
though it must be remembered that, in the experiments with rabbits at least, 
the melanogen could not be separated from a glycuronate occurring in norma 

The close relationship between the chromogen of melanuria and 5 : 6-di- 
hydroxyindole is in agreement with the view that melanin is formed in the highei 
animals by the same series of changes that take place when t^nnsine is oxidised 
by tyrosinase in vitro. Fiirth and Kaunitz [1932] have pointed out that on tins 
basis it is easy to account for the appearance of a catechol derivative in some 
melanotic urines by supposing that the decomposition of the 3 : 4-dihydroxy- 
phenylalanine which is the first oxidation product of tyrosine can take plaeti 
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along two paths: either (i) there is oxidation to the qiiiiione, followed by ring 
closure and the formation of 5 : 6-dihydroxyindole as previously described by 
Raper [1927], or else (ii) there is oxidation of the side chain in the usual way, 
leading to the formation of catecholacetic acid. 


SUMMABY. 

1. The chromogen of human melanuria has been studied and its separation 
from other constituents of urine by precipitation with lead acetate and mercuric 
acetate is described. 

2. The administration of 5 : 6-dihydroxyindole to rabbits causes the ex- 
cretion of a melanogen in the urine. The properties of this melanogen suggests 
its identity with the human melanogen. 

3. 5 : 6-Dihydroxyindole-2-carboxylic acid does not produce a condition 
resembling human melanuria on administration to rabbits and is unlikely to be 
a precursor of the melanogen. 

4. There is evidence that the chromogen is a simple derivative of 5 : 6- 
dihydroxyindole, possibly an ethereal sulphate or glycuronate. 

5. The synthesis of 5 : 6-dihydroxyindole dipotassium disulphate is de- 
scribed. 

A part of the expense of this investigation has been defrayed by a grant from 
the Government Grant Committee of the Royal Society for which the authors 
express their thanks. 
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XI. BROMINE IN THE TISSUES. 


By THEODORE FREDERIC DIXONS 

From the Central Pathological Laboratory of the 
London County Mental Hospitals, 

{Received November 13th, 1934.) 

The findings of Zondek and Bier [1932, 1; 1933] with respect to the low blood 
bromine values of manic depressive psychotics have been criticised by many 
[Meishhacker and Scheiderer, 1932; 1933; Hahn, 1933; Holtz and Roggenbau, 
1 933 ; and Dixon, 1 934] on the ground that the method of bromine determination 
employed, that of Pincussen and Roman [1929], is untrustworthy. Since other 
investigators using the same chemical technique have confirmed these results on 
manic depressives [Urechia and Retezeanu, 1933 ; Sacristan and Peraita, 1933] or 
have found very constant values for normal blood [Kuranami, 1932] it seemed 
desirable to repeat these determinations, using the method of Dixon [1934]. It 
was thought also that confirmation was needed for the theory that a bromine- 
containing compound was stored in the pituitary which circulated in the blood 
causing sleep and sedative effects [Zondek and Bier, 1932, 2]. This theory 
followed on the earlier findings of Bernhardt and Ucko [1926] who claimed that 
the pituitary had a bromine content 15-30 times that found in blood. 

It was therefore decided to investigate the variability of normal human blood 
bromine values. The results below were obtained with donors including niedical 
officers, laboratory co-workers, etc. 


D. 

0-53 mg./lOO ml. 

McC. 

0-986 mg./lOO ml. 

N.C. 

0-42 „ 

C.N. 

1-368 

Hst. 

0-63 

C. 

0-78 

How. 

0-71 

P. 

0-84 

Mort. 

0-69 

I. 

0-39 

The values are so widely divergent that it might be thought, in view of the 


constancy of the blood bromine claimed by other workers, that errors had been 
made in the experimental technique or in the selection of the blood donors. 
Assuming that the experimental technique is correct, the possibility that the 
blood donors had been subjected to some form of bromide therapy must still be 
excluded. Since it is known that any ingested bromide is excreted from the bodj? 
very slowly especially if the food is low in chloride [Hastings et al. 1932 ; Palmer 
and Clark, 1932] great care was exercised to ensure that the blood donors had 
received no bromide or iodide for over six months previous to the taking of the 
blood sample. This could be done easily in the normal series. In the ease of 
inmates of mental hospitals where case-books were the only record there was 
necessarily less certainty. It was further found almost impossible to reh" on 
blood samples from in-patients of a general hospital. Thus a group of 12 in- 
patients at King’s College Hospital, untreated with bromide since admission, 
were investigated with respect to their blood bromine, using Walter's [1924] 
approximate clinical method for the determinations. In two eases the l>lood 
bromine Tras over 10 mg. 1 100 ml. (The clinical method does not detect i-aiues of 
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1 mg./lOO mL) These facts indicate some of the difficulties in the interpretation 
of values obtained for the bromine content of blood or tissues if the possibility of 
bromide dosage is not considered. They also make it probable that the variations 
in normal series are due to differences in bromine intake. 

Little systematic work on the bromine content of common foodstuffs has 
been done, although von Damiens and Blaignan [1931 ; 1932], using methods for 
bromine estimation which are not grossly inaccurate, have demonstrated its 
presence in varying amounts throughout the vegetable kingdom. The abbreviated 
table below, taken from their results, shows a wide range of variation both in the 
absolute bromine amount and in its relation to the corresponding chloride 
content. 


Bread 

Potatoes 

Lentils 

Melon 


mg. Br/100 g. 
dry weight 

0-09-0-61 

0-27-143 

1-02 

9-45-26-2 


g. Cl/100 g. 
dry weight 

0-82-1-8 

0-63-0-319 

0-012 

0-765-1-04 


Br/Cl 

0-0007-0-000046 

0-0004-0*004 

0-083 

0-012-0-025 


Cooking salt contains small amounts and the present author has found a sample 
of such salt to contain 1 mg. Br/g. Cl, or Br/Cl =0-001. It is thus easy to under- 
stand why the normal human blood bromine varies from one individual to 
another when the bromine and chlorine intakes may be widely different. 

A series of bromine determinations were next done on the blood of manic 
depressive psychotics, untreated with bromide or iodide for at least six months 
previously. 


Lark. 

1-716 mg./lOO ml. 

Lo. 

0-453 mg./lOO ml. 

Est. 

0*328 


Sh. 

0-78 

33 

Ed. 

0*512 


Si. 

0-90 

33 

Pr. 

0*572 


M. 

0*59 

33 

Ant. 

1*64 

>> 

McD. 

0*46 

33 

Ps. 

0*28 

J J 

W. 

0*97 

33 


It is clear that these individuals exhibit the same type of variability in their 
blood bromine as do normal persons. 

Bromine determinations were then carried out on human and animal hypo- 
physes to find out if these glands really contained high amounts of bromine 
(15-30 mg./lOO g. wet weight) as stated by Zondek et al. The method previously 
described for blood was used except that the tissues were desiccated so that they 
could be stored before the analyses without fear of decomposition. Amounts of 
1-2 g, dry tissue were used for the determinations as preliminary experiments on 
ox hypophyses and showed only a trace of bromine. One gram of dry human hypo- 
physis represents 5-6 g. wet tissue equal to approximately 10 human h^ophyses 
(average wet weight of each hypophysis 0*5 g.). A preliminary alkaline hydro- 
lysis for 4 hours on the water-bath was employed before evaporation and ashing 
as in the blood determinations. The human hypophyses, large numbers of which 
were obtained from mental hospitals, were divided into groups according to type 
of mental disorder. No division into groups according to age or sex was made. 
Table I shows that considerable variation in the bromine contents of different 
batches of pituitaries occurs. Unless otherwise stated, the pituitaries were 
obtained from patients who had had no bromide during the last six months of 
life. The only ones which showed excessive amounts of bromine comparable with 
the values of Zondek were those from mental hospital patients who had definitely 
received bromide during life. 
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Table I. Bromine determinations on batches of hypophyses. 


Ox 

Pig 

Human; 

(1) G.P.L 

(2) Idiots 

(3) Miscellaneous insane 

(4) Normals 

(5) Normals 

(6) Miscellaneous insane (known to have 

received bromide) 

(7) 

(8) Seniles 

( 9 ) .. 

(10) Melancholics 

(11) Manics 

(12) ] Miscellaneous insane (some possibility 

(13) I of bromide dosage) 


mg. Br/100 g. 
dry weight 

2-8 

1*35 

8*27 

2-10 

6*97 

4-22 

11*85 

46*5 

133 

3*53 

6*77 

8*46 

9*1 

27*9 

26*1 


mg. Br/100 g. 
wet weight 
calculated 

0*6 

0*27 

1*65 

0*42 

1*39 

0*84 

2*39 

9*84 

26*6 

0*7 

1*35 

l*f)9 

1*8 

4*7 

4*4 


These results show then that the amount of bromine normally in the 
pituitary, which is of the same order as that in blood, is inconsistent with the 
belief that a bromine-containing substance is either stored or secreted by that 

organ. , • j 

It was then decided to investigate the relationship between bromine and 
chlorine in the animal body and as it was thought that post mortem human 
material was not reliable, pigs, which were available, were chosen. The organs of 
two pigs were examined with respect to their bromine and chlorine contents. The 
method of Dixon [1934] was employed for the bromine estimations, using 10-15 g. 
tissue, and the method of Eisenman [1929] for the chlorme estimations, using 
about 2 g. fresh tissue. 

The results are shown in Table II. 


Table II. Results of bromine and chlorine determinatmis, 
in mg. per 100 g. tissue, on pig’s organs. 




Boar 



Gilt 

A 


Organ 

r 

Bromine 

Chlorine 

Br/Cl 

f 

Bromine 

Chlorine 

Br/Cl 

Serum 

1*25 

314 

0*004 

0*75 

320 

0*0023 

Kidney 

0*445 

203 

0*0022 

0*361 

197 

0*0018 

Lung 

0*551 

218 

0*0025 

0*397 

216 

0*0018 

Ovaries 

— 

__ 

— 

0*647 

— 

' — " 

Testes 

0*334 

184 

0*0018 

— 

— 

' — 

Liver 

0*295 

104 

0*0028 

0*213 

101 

0*002 

Brain 

0*192 

126 

0*0016 

0*191 

142 

0*0014 

Pancreas 

0*259 

no 

0*0025 

0*265 

109 

0*0025 

Adrenal 

0*368 

107 

0*0035 

— ' 

— . 


Pituitary 

0*270 

145 

0*0019 

— 

— ' 

— - 


The pituitary figures, which represent duplicate determinations on groups of 
twenty pooled organs obtained from pigs in the same sties, are clearly not very 
different from those found for other organs. These two pigs had been fed for 5 
months previous to death on a diet, the essential constituents of which, from the 
standpoint of bromine and chlorine content, are given below. A rough estimate' 
of the relative bromine and chlorme content of this diet was made, using the 
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results of von Damiens and Blaignan [1931] and those of the present author on 
cooking salt. 


Barley- 

meal 

Wheat 

middlhigs 

Salt 

60 

35 

0*33 

0*050* 

0*06* 

60*7t 

0*03 

0*021 

0*20 

0*45* 

0*18* 

60*7t 

0*27 

0*063 

0*20 


Total 


0*251 (g.) 
0*533 (mg.) 

I Data of the author. 


Constituent 

% in diet 
Clg./lOOg. 

Cl g./lOO g. diet 
Br mg./lOO g. 

Br nig./lOO g. diet 

Data of von Damiens and Blaignan [1931]. 

From this table itwiUbe seen that the Br/Cl ratio (0-533/0-2M x 
although only very approximate, is roughly the same as that found ii p ^ 

tissues. 

Conclusions. 

Determination of the bromine distribution in the animal body leaves its r61e 
in the organism as mysterious as ever. It seems probable that its ^esence is 
fortuitous and dependent on food intake. No evidence ha,s been obtained m 
support of the theory that a bromine-containing hormone exists m the pituitary. 
ZmSe metabolism does not appear to bear any relation to mental disease. 

The author wishes to thank Dr F. L. Golla, Director of the Centrd Patho- 
logical Laboratory, and Dr S. A. Mann for their advice and criticism He is also 
indebted to Drs j. Brander, A. Davies and R. A. McCance and to the medica 
officers of the London County Mental Hospitals for their kindness in providmg 

the material. 
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XIL THE BODY FATS OF THE PIG. 

IV. PROGRESSIVE HYDROGENATION AS AN AID 
IN THE STUDY OF GLYCERIDE STRUCTURE. 

By THOMAS PERCY HILDITCH and WILLIAM JOHN STAINSBY. 

From the DepaHment of Indiistrial Chemistry, University of Liverpool. 

{Received November 1934,) 

It was pointed out in an earlier communication in this series [Banks and Hilditcii, 
1932] that the relationship between the content of fully-saturated glycerides and 
the degree of saturation as a whole of pig, ox and sheep depot fats and also cow 
milk fats (a group in which the saturated fatty acids ranged from 34 to 72-5 
mols. % of the total fatty acids in each fat) was closely similar to that of a series 
of progressively hydrogenated cottonseed oils. Cottonseed oil resembles the 
most iinsaturated type of pig body fat in so far as it contains about 25 % of 
saturated (almost all palmitic) and 75 % of unsaturated acids, all the saturated 
acids being present in the form of mixed, saturated-unsaturated glycerides. In 
the present paper the glyceride structure of a similar group of hydrogenated pig 
fats is described, since it was considered of some interest to compare the increase 
in fully-saturated glycerides, in fats produced by progressive hydrogenation of an 
animal depot fat of the most unsaturated type, with that observed in the series of 
natural lards, tallows and butters. 

The experimental material required for this purpose was also suitable for the 
study of other features of the glyceride structure of the original pig fat employed. 
We have been able to estimate, by two independent methods, the total content 
therein of glycerides consisting wholly of (stearic, oleic and/or linoleic) acids, 
to show that the monopalmitoglycerides of the fat were almost entirely, if not 
wholly, /?-palmito-aa'-diacyiglycerides, and finally, to give a more detailed 
statement than previously of the probable proportions of the chief component 
•glycerides of the original fat. 

The inner layers of the pig back fat, the component acids of which had 
already been examined [Dean and Hilditch, 1933] and found to be practicalty the 
same throughout the layer, served as the primary material for the present study. 
Owing to the large quantity of material required by the present work, it was 
necessary to commence from the inner back fat ; the amount of the outermost 
layer of back fat (which would have provided a still better starting-point, owing 
to its somewhat greater unsaturation) was not sufficient to provide the rec|iiisite 
quantities of all the desired hydrogenated prodiicts. 

The mixed inner back fat had a mean saponification equivalent of 286*2 anti a 
mean iodine value of 63*0. Its mixed fatty acids (setting-point 40*7* ) were 
analysed by the ester-fractionation method; the results, together with the corre- 
sponding figures of Dean and Hilditch [1933] for the outermost (I), middle (11) 
and innermost (III) layers of the inner back fat, are given in Table I. 

Portions of the fat were hydrogenated to varying degrees by agitation with 
small proportion of nickel on kieselguhr in hydrogen at atmospiierie pressure at 
175-‘180°, and products of the following iodine values were tliiis prepared: 
48*9, 43*0, 35*8 (800 g. of each), and 28*9, 18*7, 10*0 and 0-2 (400 g. of each). 
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Table I. Component acids of original inner back fat. 


Weight percentages Molar percentages 


Acid 

I 

II 

III 

Mixed 

! 

I 

II 

III 

Mixed 

Myristio 

2-9 

2-8 

3-0 

2-3 

3*5 

3*3 

3*6 

' 2*8 

Palmitic 

24*9 

25-5 

24-6 

25-6 

26*6 

27-3 

26*2 

27*3 

Stearic 

14*5 

14-5 

14-5 

14-9 

14*0 

14*0 

14*0 

14*4 

Oleic 

42-7 

41-3 

42-8 

42*2 

41*4 

40*1 

41*6 

40*9 

Linoleic’’' 

13-9 

14-5 

13-7 

13*8 

13*6 

14*2 

134 

13*5 

C 20-22 nnsaturated 

1*1 

14 

14 

1*2 

0*9 

1-2 

1*2 

1*1 


* Some of the Gjg nnsaturated esters isolated from the original pig fat were examined quali- 
tatively. It was found that the oleic and linoleic acids present were respectively the common 
forms of A'^-^-octadecenoic and acids. Oxidation with dilute alkaline 

permanganate gave 9 : lO-dihydroxystearic acid, m.p. 131°, and two tetrahydroxystearic acids, 
M.p. 154° and 172°; a tetrabromostearic acid which was sparingly soluble in light petroleum and 
melted at 114° was also obtained. The yields of tetrabromo- and tetrahydroxy-stearic acids were of 
the same order as those given by the linoleic acid from a seed-fat such as cottonseed oil. 

Suj0&cient of each fat (including the original) was oxidised with potassium 
permanganate in acetone to yield a suitable quantity of fully- saturated glycerides 
to permit of the component acids of the latter being analysed by the ester- 
fractionation method with the results^ shown in Table III. 

In Table III are also given the fatty acid compositions of each of the hydro- 
genated fats. To facilitate comparison between the various products, the latter 
have been calculated from the original analysis (Table I) in conjunction with the 
observed iodine values of the fats. This course has been adopted in order to avoid 
the slight variations otherwise introduced by the small but inevitable experi- 
mental errors of analysis [cf. Hilditch, 1934]. In view of the good agreement 
between the four analyses recorded in Table I the figures for the original fat must 
be considered to be a close approximation to the truth. 

We have however made independent ester-fractionation analyses of the 
component fatty acids of the fats of iodine value 48-9, 35*8, and 10*0 (Table II). 
The direct analysis of the first -named fat was essential in order to ascertain the 
extent to which linoleic glycerides were undergoing hydrogenation. The result 
showed that the hydrogenation had followed the usual, mainly selective course 
and indicated that linoleic acid would no longer be present in the remaining, 
more saturated products. 

Table II. Component fatty acids of hydrogenated pig fats 
{by direct analysis) (moL ^jo). 



48*9 

35*8 

10*0 

Iodine value of fat 

0 / 

/o 

0 / 

/o 

% 

Myristic 

2*8 

2*2 

1*3 

Palmitic 

25*6 

28*1 

29-0 

Stearic 

18*1 

28*2 

56*3 

Oleic (and iso-oleic) 

50*9 

40*5 

11-9 

Linoleic 

0*9 

— 

— 

O 20— 22 

1*7 


1*5 


The complete analytical data for each hydrogenated product and its corre- 
sponding fully-saturated components may now be considered. In Table III, in 
which these are summarised, are included the weights of fat from which the 
fully-saturated glycerides were obtained, and the weights of the esters of the 
mixed acids of the latter which were subsequently fractionated. 

^ All percentages in Table 11 sep axe molar, not weight. 
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Table III. Fully-saturated glycerides and component fatty 
of the hyd/rogenated pig fats. 

Iodine value of fat _ 63-0* 48-9 43-0 35-8 28-7 1 

Component fatty acids (mol. %) m 

whole fat:t , 2-9 2-8 2-8 

Myristio 27-4 27-4 27-6 : 

Palmitic 273 274 ^ 

Stearic " „ , ^7,0 on.o 32-6 ; 

Oleic (and fao-oleic) 40-9 52-1 47jJ 3^- o^o 

Linoleio ,.n i.Q 1-0 


Pully-samratei ghjcendes. , 302.7 103-0 100-5 100-0 

Weight of whole fat oxidised (g.) 

_ , .j 0/ \ 7*1 10*9 19*6 32*0 Oo ii i 

Mly-saturated glycerides (mol. /o) i i 

Component acids (mol. %) in fully 

saturated glycerides: — 

Myristic « 4|.2 404 38*9 36*7 

Palmitic -to fll sis 5^6 6M 62-2 

(Weight of fully-saturated esters 18-8 23-0 25-1 27-o 27-0 23 0 -7 0) 

fractionated (g.) 

; asiw to« Ldto ™i.. •< f >"i »*■” »' “>'>■ *»“ 

unsaturation. 

The relation between the mola,r content 
molar percentages of 
shown graphically in ^ x 

natural fats (depot fats of pig (L), ox and sheep (T) 
unbroken curve has been drawn through 
genated pig fats (Table III). The dotted - 

would obtain if the amount of fully-saturated componenti 


, of fully-saturated gtycerides and tlie 
total fatty acids of the various fats is 
indicated bv letters refer to the different 
;r), or butter fats (B)), whilst the 
the values obtained from the hydio- 
irve represents the relationship v hich 
■;s in a fat were propor- 
5ent in the mixed acids. 

► fc0UX4.X«-VV/v-''-v j- ^ ^ 

ally different relations subsisting m seed- 
is are rarely found in greater amount than 
1 55-60 % of saturated to 45-40 % oi un- 
mixed saturated-unsaturated glycerides 
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It will be seen that, as in the case of hydrogenated cottonseed oils, the points 
given on the graph by the natural tallows and lards^ follow the hydrogenated 
pig fat curve with a fair degree of consistency. The most arresting feature of the 
diagram is that, as with the hydrogenated fats, the series of values for the 
natural fats definitely tends to meet the horizontal axis at a point representing 
25-30 % of saturated acids in the total fatty acids. This amount is also of course 
that of the approximately constant palmitic acid content which has been shown 
to be characteristic for animal depot fats and also butter fats. If the occurrence 



Fig. 1. L, pig fats. T, tallows. B, butter fats. Hydrogenated pig fat. 

Seed fats. • ♦ • • y 

of fully-saturated glycerides in these fats were determined by the relative con- 
centration of any one acid, or class of acid, the presence of 25-30 % of palmitic 
acid alone should suffice to produce 5 % or somewhat more of tripalmitin. 
Actually, tripalmitin has never been observed in either lards or tallows, the 
fully-saturated components being almost entirely mixed palmitostearins. 

These facts, as well as the parallelism in general glyceride structure between 
the natural fats and the hydrogenated pig fats, accord with the suggestion made 
in an earlier paper [Banks and Hilditch, 1932] that, in the lard and tallow 
types of depot fats (with relatively high stearic contents), a mixture of trigly- 
cerides, formed initially from about 30 % of palmitic and about 70 % of oleic 
acids and containing little or no fully-saturated compounds, may undergo 
subsequent hydrogenation of some of the oleo -glycerides. Mere similarity of 
chemical structure in two series of compounds is of course no proof of the 
1 Fig. 1 shows that the milk fats fall into line with tallows and lards from the point of view of 
their general glyceride structure, and it has also been found [Hilditch and Sleightholme, 1931, p. 
518] that in these fats the united molar contents of the characteristic lower saturated fatty 
(butyxic-lauric) acids together with stearic and oleic acids tend towards a constant figure of about 
05 0^ (mol.) — little different from that of the total Cjs acids in tallows and lards. There are there- 
fore fundamental and quantitative similarities in the general constitutions of these milk and depot 
fats. , 
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when hypotheses as to their biosynthesis are elaborated. 

Content of tri-C ,, -glycerides in the original pig fat. 

Direct methods of deter^nation of the “ ^ 
content of a fat are still laclang, u i ^ ^ ^ tri-Cjo -glycerides present 

Jones, 1934] that an approximate the frLtions 

can be arrived at in suitable hydrogenation, 

obtained ^jfj^thoTSkh s^^^ as a check on the foregoing process and 

oleins are hydrogenated Pf 

1932] and that, consequently, after partial hyd g ^^urated glycerides are 

dipataiito-unsaturated glycerides are left, Both these 

composed solely of monopalmitodistearms and tri-Oig-glyceriaes. 

obta“ ed and their analytical characteristics are summarised in Table I\ . 


Table IV. 


Fractional crystallisation of hydrogenated pig fat 
(102 g., iodine value 0-2). 


Glycerides 


Corresponding acids 
(freed from unsap.) 


No. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 


g* 

69-1 

5‘5 

8-5 

2*9 

7*9 

8*1 


M.P. 

68° 

68 ° 


S.E. 

289-2 

287-3 

286*1 

285-9 

284-5 

283-8 


0-7 

2*5 


S.E. 


272*0 

270*0 


i.v. 


0*5 

1-3 


d- E^r and thl?thitXe 

BetU .pplymg this method, 

lSn5 SaS Z'b. Mowed b, subjeetmg tie fullysatmated giyoerides 

minor component acids (mynstic-- ... jq -siycerides tire molar composition of 

saponification equivalents as combma ions Tialmitodistearin 78*4 dipalmitostearin 

j m 1“:.“ .Sd L.po.iu... o, 

srsiirtts-dd. 6» % (".i*" »»“ “>«“ “ij" «' 

original fat: non-C„-aeids 31-2 %, Cig-acids 68-8 %). 
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of the fats to systematic crystaliisatioa. Thus, the fuliy-saturated glycerides in 
the fat of iodine value 18*7 {v, infra) showed no tristearin content. 

The second question can be answered approximately by examiiiing the 
relative amounts of stearic and palmitic acids added at each stage of the hydro- 
genation to the fully-saturated components. This is illustrated in Table V, the 
(molar) data in which have been obtained from the detailed analysis made of the 
fully-saturated components of each of the hydrogenated fats. 


Table V. Increase in non-C^^ and stearic acids in fully-saturated 
glycerides at successive stages of hydrogenation. 



Increase 

Increase 

Mols. (per 100 g. fat) 


Stages 

in total 

in fully- 


added of 


(Fall in 

saturated 

saturated 

'-'16 

, 

Ratio 

I.V.) 

acids 

glycerides 

C'lS 

CxsAo 

63-0-43-0 

7*2 

5*3 

1*95 

3*35 

1*7 

43-0-35-8 

8*1 

8*7 

3*15 

5*55 

1*8 

35*8~28*7 

7*7 

12*4 

4*8 

7*6 

1*6 

28-7-18-7 

11*3 

21*2 

7*8 

13*4 

1*7 

18*7~10*0 

9-9 

17*9 

6*2 

11*7 

1*9 

10'0-nil 

11*3 

28*9 

4*9 

24*0 

4*9 


* Minor amounts of 0^4 or C 2 o _22 acids included with Cje. 


From Table V it appears that the remaining non-fully-saturated components 
of the fats of iodine values 18*7 and 10-0 both consist solely of monopalmito-di- 
Ci8“glycerides and tri-Cig-glycerides, since the ratio of • Cig-glycerides added is 
almost exactly 2:1. It is also seen from Table V that, during the further hydro- 
genation to iodine value 10*0, there was no indication of the formation of tri- 
stearin. 

Considering the fats of iodine value 18-7 and 10*0, detailed analyses reveal the 
data quoted in Table VI. 

Table VI. Component acids {mol, %) in the fully-saturated and noh-fully- 
saturated part of fats of iodine value 18*7 and 10-0. 


Fat of i.v. 18-7 Fat of i.v. 10-0 

A A 



r 


Mixed 

saturated- 

c 


Mixed 

saturated- 


Whole 

Fully- 

unsaturated 

Whole 

Fully- 

unsaturated 


fat 

saturated 

(by difi.) 

fat 

saturated 

(by diff.) 

Mols: 

100 

53*2 

46*8 

100 

71*1 

28*9 

Myristic 

. 2*8 

— 

2*8 

2*8 


2*8 

Palmitic 

27*5 

20*7 

6*8 

27*5 

26*1 

1*4 

Stearic 

47*5 

32*5 

15*0 

57*4 

44*2 

13*2 

0'2Q— '22 

1*0 



1*0 

1*0 

0*8 

0*2 

Oleic and 
tso-oleic 

21*2 

— 

21*2 

11*3 

— 

11*3 


In the non-fully-saturated portion of the fat of iodine value 18*7, therefore, 
there are, by difference, 10*6 mois. of non-Cig acids (corresponding to 3T8 mols. 
of '‘■palmito-di-Cig-glycerides’’) and 36*2 mols. of acids. Since 21*2 mols. of 
CiQ acids are required in the formation of the 31*8 mols, of mixed glycerides, there 
remain 15*0 % (mol.) in the form of tri-Cig-glycerides. 

A similar calculation from the results for the other fat gives 15*7 % (mol.) tri- 
Cig-glycerides. 
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The of .he — ” 

„“:odl“L“S.?Zl5Zr 2«H„..io„s) in 4. original &. is cle„ly 

obtained from study of the l^^es of 35-8 and 18-7. It 

”r«S£“r “ 

palmitodistearin -which melted at 67-67-5 (Table V ). 

Table VII. Palmitodistearins isolated from the fully-saturated 
7 ^-P 'Uoi/livr\n£>'y).nf.P/l. VtlQ fdtS. 


Fnlly- 

satnrated 

glycerides 

crystallised 

g* 

19-2 

22-9 


Palmitodistearin 

isolated 


Composition of f.s.g. 
calculated from com- 
ponent acid analysis 
(Table III) 

Aa_- ^ 



Palmito- Bipalmito- 
distearin stearin 

g- 

11-2 

15-8 

% M-P- 

58-3 67-5° 

69-0 67“ 

S.P. 

2874 

286-7 

% % 

77 23 

84 16 


Hydro- 
genated 
fat 
i.v. 

35-8 
18-7 

Bohihson . “ — 

that the least soluble fractions i fj'iao/ 82 % of the whole of the 

the /3-palmitosteaTm amo^^^^^^^^^ the 

palmitodistearin preset m th P jJtostearin actually isolated corre- 

^ fo a\out 60 ? Sthew^^ mLopalmito-di-C, 3 -glycerides present m 

spends to about 60 /o of the w to obtain quantitative 

. the origmal tat, aitnougn Jic P . £ tj^ relative ease with which 

recovery of.Uthemono^lnntoto™^I»"^^^^^^^ ,eU-known 

the compounds hf ^ 

paralleled by P butter and Allanblachia Stuhhnanmt [Heise, 189i ; 

f Sm c^Ur thVitmveiler, li!02] and Borneo tuUmv 

[KHmont, 1904]. _ 

“ “ .o»P.~> •“» “■« “““ “ * 

possibiUty is at present being investigated m OUT laboratoiy. 
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The probable proportions of the chief components of 
the original pig depot glycerides. 

The data whicli have now been discussed allow a somewhat fuller statement 
to be given than formerly as to the main components of a pig depot fat, subject 
to the following limitations : 

{a) The methods employed are not sufficiently delicate to indicate the mode 
of union of the minor component acids (myristic and the C 20-22 g^^oup) which form 
only 2 or 3 % of the total fatty acids. They serve however to define the chief 
combinations of the ‘acids containing 18 carbon atoms with those containing 
other than 18 carbon atoms in the molecule; in the case of pig depot fat the 
latter group is very largely composed of palmitic acid, and it thus becomes 
possible to outline the chief combinations of palmitic and Gig acids which occur in 
the mixed glycerides. 

(5) Since the methods employed involve hydrogenation, i.e. removal of the 
unsaturated group, it is impossible to discriminate, in what follows, between the 
linoleic and oleic radicals originally present in the fat. (For the sake of brevity the 
unsaturated glycerides are referred to in the paragraphs immediately following as 
‘‘oleins,’’ “oleic ” derivatives etc., the use of inverted commas denoting that both 
oleic and linoleic, and not only the monoethenoid, compounds may be concerned.) 
The data now available include : 

(a) The proportion {ca. 5 %) of fully-saturated glycerides in the original fat, 
these being mixtures of dipalmitostearin and palmitodistearin. 

{b) The proportion {ca. 15 %) of present. These might be 

tri-“ oleins,’’ stearodi-“ oleins,’’ or distearo-“ oleins”; the latter are least likely to 
be present, the monostearo-glycerides being probably the chief representatives of 
this group, but there may well be at least some triolein or mixed linoleo-oleins in 
the original fat (the fatty acids of which included 41 % oleic and 13-5 % linoleic 
acids). Estimates are given below for this group reckoned alternatively as all 
monostearodi- ‘ ‘ oleins ’ ’ or as all tri- “ oleins . ” 

(c) The remainder of the stearo-glycerides (corresponding to the balance of 
the total stearic acid unaccounted for in the form of tri-Gig-glycerides) must be 
either pahnitostearo-“ olein” or palmitostearins (tristearin being absent and the 
presence of distearo-“ oleins ” in significant quantities being ruled out as unlikely). 
The quantity of stearic acid combined as palmitostearins being known {a), the 
residue must be allotted to palmitostearo-“ olein,” 

{d) The monopalmito-derivatives have been shown to be jS-pahnito-glycerides. 
Alternative possible compositions of the main glycerides of the fat can there- 
fore be given, to a rough approximation, according to whether the tri-Cig" 
glycerides contain one stearic residue or not (Table VIII). 

Table VIII. Ihe general composition of the glycerides of 
pig bade fat {iodine value 63-0). 

Tri-Cia-glycerides estimated as 


(jS-) Pabnitodistearin 
Bipaimitostearin 
Tri- “oleins” 

Stearodi- “ oleins ” 

{j8-) Palmitostearo-“ oleins’' 
(jS-) Palmitodi-“ oleins” 
Bipalmito- “ olein ” 

Bioebem. 1935 xxix 


(a) Stearodi-*'^ oleins” 
%(moL) 

2 

3 

15 

21 

57 

2 


(h) Tri-^‘ oleins’' 
% (niol.) 

2 

3 

15 

36 

42 

■ 2 
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unsaturated, disaturated-mono-unsaturated, an t ^ procedure, 

be present in the fat have been consi f^yj^erly possible to indicate by con- 

in comparison with those which i «o+nrfited glycerides present. This is 

totton oily ot the amount f SStdi^ted by the old 

shorn in Table IX, whi^ f*",S of tti-C„-glyooiides other than tti- 

and the present methods for the content ot tri e, ^ 

stearin. LimUing values for certain classes of glycendes 

in the pig hacTc fat. 


Hono-unsaturated-disaturated 

Di-msaturated-monosaturatea 

Tri-unsaturated 
Tri-Ois-glycerides 


(a) Prom F.s.a. 
content alone 

23-59 

72-0 

0-36 

10-52 


(6) Present 
analysis 
23-38 
72-42 
0-15 
15 


Amberger and Wie.ehahn ['Stm^rflSlSSl 

51.5 and 64-7 by fractional crystaUisato^^^ dipahnitostearin (2%), 

hydrogenated fats, sngges e ( 2 ^) oleopalmitostearin ( 11 %) 

palmitodistearin (3 ^)J c>loo ( , P i • •pi, 0 g 0 figures differ from those 

itodiolein (82 %), I»“Srt 7 r«SS't?A^e«n,-olemt; thit is 
given above chiefly in the low P ^ undoubted diffloulty of obtaining 

^erhsps to be of these glyeerid.^ the 

anything approaclmg accompany them. ' 

more abundant palmito^- o e back fat of the more unsaturated type. 

The data of Table VIII refer to p g with iodine value about 65, of 

A more saturated ^^^^tituted. Such a fat contains about 14 % 

course must be somewhat differently con Cig-acids 

of fuUy-saturated determination of its approximate 

(of which about 17J/o may series of analyses y 

^position, which would mvohe^^^^^^^^^^ undertaken. It may he 

the lines of those should contain about the same pro- 

pointed out however that (if which we have examined) 

portion of tri-C] 8 -glyoerides as prominent components (35-50 %), 

pahnitodi.“oleins” would stiU y°f proportions not differing 

palmitostearo-^oleins” J eJurse, the amount of 

Ly greatly from i^-ease in fully- 

L"*SdTst im^ wilh the hsoh f.t (possibly dismsm-“oIems 

might be present ni _i^or quantrties^^^^_^^^^^ description of the component 

It will be perceiv^ that t A , nevertheless the work reported 


S:Srp»p‘SSt tier pig depot f.ts of o more sstomted ehsrooter. 
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SUMMABY. 

Investigation of the composition of a pig back fat after its catalytic hydro- 
genation to varying stages of saturation has led to the foUowing conclusions : 

^ 1 The increase in the fuUy- saturated glycerides ui a series of animal fats 

(pio- ox sheep depot fats and cow milk fats), in which the total content of 
saturated acids progressively increases, is very ^milar to that 
artificially hydrogenated pig hack fats. The values for the natural fats, when 
plotted graphicaUy, suggest that fully-saturated components would he absent 
from a &t of this group which contained only 25-30 % of saturated acids (^.e. 

^^^T^Esth^rt^ns by two Afferent methods showed that the fet contained 15 % 
tool ) of tri-C,8-glycerides (other than tristearin, which was absent). The precise 
nature of this group (triolein, oleolinoleins, stearodioleins, or oleodistearm) was 
not ascertainable, but it is probable that it consists mamly of stearodiolems with 

nerhaps a small proportion of tri-unsaturated glycerides. , , a 

^ 3 \he monopalmito-compounds present in the fat consist very larply, and 

quite probably solely, of iS-palmito-glycerides (^-pal^todi- olein and ^- 
palinitLtearo-“ olein,” with a smafi amount of ^-palmito^stearm) 

^ 4. Palmitodi-unsaturated glycerides (chiefiy pahnitodiolem) are chief 

components of the original fat investigated, of which they may form from 42 to 
57 %; palmitostearo-“ oleins” (21-36 %) and the 

unsaturated) glycerides (15 %) are the next most abundant constituents. 

The perinepLric fats of the pig, which are more saturatech probably contain 
somewhL less^of the palmitodi-“ oleins” and not very difierent amounts of 
palmitostearo-“ oleins,” compared with the back fat ; but there is a correspondmg 
increase in the palmitostearins present. 

The assistance of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, in a 
grant to one of us (W. J. S.), is gratefuUy acknowledged. 
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YIII THE ascorbic acid content of the 
™teItine of the guinea-pig. 

By SYLVESTER SOLOMON ZILVAL 
From the Division of Nutrition, Lister Institute, Lon on. 

(Received November 22nd, 1934.) 

It is now established beyond Sncentra- 

wbetber susceptible to scurvy or not c^ta ^ lobe of the pituitary, 

SfSL m«£ of the otto “a, ttoto by the ^»«J8 

the adrenals and to a 1™ the vitamin. Harde and Wolff [1934], 

and by the biological methods to be neb i the rat, mdicated that 

workMgwith the mouse, and Hopkms[193J, _^ o^.^^^^ and Leblond [1934] 

the small intestine belongs to tntravas“cularly is reduced by the intestme 

+.Vifl.+, silver nitrate when inje . .„j +.Vin.Ti in simiiar ammals on 


of their tissues lose tne per os or injected into me mut^tx 

On the other hand, when ascorbic acid ft property [De Caro, 

stream of such animals they substance which reduces indophenol 

1934]. The imphcation *^®^^°^^the other reducing substances present m the 

in this case at a more rapid rate than tne ot 

“““ShTi to the 

Table I. .... 


Group 

I 


Days on 
scorbutic 
diet 


10 

10 


15 

Mixed diet 


Weight g. 

300 

280 

300 

270 

272 

280 

395 

580 
575 
615 
260 


Ascorbic 

acid 

injected 

mg. 

100 

100 

100 

70 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Ascorbic acid 
in remainder of 


^ r — 

Total 


Total 

3*0 

3*0 

3*0 

2*6 

0*66 

0*40 

nil 

5*0 

6*0 

3*5 

2*0 


Per g. 
0*30 
0*33 
0*24 
0*15 
0*04 
0*03 

0*25 

0*30 

0*18 

0*20 


1*5 

2*0 

2*0 

2*0 

0*50 

0*25 

nil 

1*5 

2*0 

14 

1*5 


Per g. 
0-10 
0*14 
042 
0*08 

0*03 

0*01 

0*08 

040 

0*10 

0*10 


2bU ^ 
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killed two liotirs later. The second was a control group subsisting on a scorbutic 
diet, and the third received for a number of weeks a mixed diet containing 
cabbage ad, lib. and in addition high doses of decitrated lemon Juice per os. All 
the animals were killed by stunning and bleeding. There can be little doubt that 
the rapid reduction of the indophenol in the case of the injected animals was due 
to ascorbic acid. It is unlikely that the injected substance has either produced 
from precursors in the tissues, or has been itself converted into, an inactive 
reducing substance, especially as it has been shown by biological tests [Johnson 
and Ziiva, 1934] that ascorbic acid passes through the organism without change. 
The animals in group I were killed two hours after the injection, since it was 
found that by this time an equilibrium was established in the ascorbic acid 
content of the intestines of these guinea-pigs. It is seen from the Table that 
the concentration of the vitamin in the alimentary canal is high, especially in 
the small intestine. This will be appreciated more when it is stated that the 
average concentration per g. in the liver of the above guinea-pigs on the mixed 
diet was 0*25 mg. Furthermore the concentration in the intestine is about the 
same as that observed by Harde and Wolff for the mouse (0-18-0-37 mg. per g.). 
These authors state, on the other hand, that the concentrations in the two cases 
differ appreciably (“sensiblement’’) but give no experimental details for the 
guinea-pig. They are of the opinion that '41 y a une difference fondamentale entre 
r^laboration des produits reducteurs dans Fintestin du cobaye et de la souris.’' 

It is perhaps superfluous to add that the above figures (groups 1 and 3) are 
significant since the titrations were carried out on extracts equivalent to about 
2 g. of tissue which usually reduced quickly over 6 ml. of A/IOOO indophenol in 
the ease of the small intestine. On the other hand the figures obtained in group 2, 
the control group on the scorbutic diet, are so low that they might be due to very 
small quantities of ascorbic acid, as given in the Table, or to the presence in 
higher concentration of "slow” reducing substances such as cysteine. 

It therefore emerges from this experiment that when guinea-pigs are on a diet 
containing ascorbic acid the substance is selectively absorbed by the tissues of 
the intestinal tract, principally by those of the small intestine. It is above all 
plain from my results that this accumulation cannot be due to the passage of the 
vitamin of the ingested food through the gut, since when the ascorbic acid was 
injected into the blood stream, concentrations of ascorbic acid of an order similar 
to that obtained with guinea-pigs on a mixed diet were recorded. The guinea-pig, 
then, resembles the rat and the mouse, which are capable of synthesising ascorbic 
acid, in concentrating this compound in the same organs and glands, viz. the 
anterior lobe of the pituitary, the adrenals, the liver, the intestine, etc. when the 
vitamin is adequately supplied per os or by injection into the blood stream. 
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XIV. THE CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF TEETH. 

I. THE ESTIMATION OF FLUORINE AND THE 
FLUORINE CONTENT OF NORMAL TEETH. 

By JOAN HYLTON BOWES atstd MARGARET MARY MURRAY. 

Frcm the Department of Physiology, Bedford College, University of London. 

{Beceived November 24th, 1934.) 

This mvestigation is part of a general consideration of 

enamel The main object is to determine the composition of teeth of t,ood 
"ure S that later the question of the relationship between chemical con- 
stitution and hjmoplasia may be considered. The term hypoplasia is used m i . 
sense intended ^MeUanby [1923; 1934], who established a correlation 
sSce texture and histoloical structure, and the hypoplasia therem exhibited, 

^^ItTs^faixly^geEraUy agreed that the calcium phosphate of teeth and bones is 
not present a^s tertiary calcium phosphate, but as a phosph^e of^the apatite type 
Spol-OaX., in which X can be F„ Cl„ (OH), or CO,. Jassmaim [1910] 
suggested carbonato-apatite and Bassett [1927] 

compound. Robison aM Soames’s [1925] results on bone support the idea that 
the diief constituent is an apatite. In a general 

various workers for the calcium and phosphorus contents of bones and teeth 
Hobison [19321 came to the same conclusion. . 

^ Of recent years bones and teeth have been subjected to X-ray analysis by 
de Jong [1926], Taylor and Sheard [1929], Roseberry et al. [1931], Thewhs [ ^^ -], 
Element and Tromel [1932] and Bredig [1933] ; aU have conduded that the chief 
mineral present is an apatite. The application of this method has so far not beei 
able to settle the question of the particular form of apatite. 

Eluoroapatite is geologicaUy common, but other isomorphous 
and have been considered in relation to the substance m bone and teeto y 
Hendricks et al. [1932]. The occurrence of fluorine in teeth has been investigated 
by many workers, but there does not seem to be any generaUy accepted idea as to 
the quantity of this element present. The reason is probably ^ 

estimation. Several textbooks give values of the order of 0-3 /o fluorine The 
fluorine content of fluoroapatiteis theoretically 3-77 %. No recent determmations 
on teeth have given values of this order of magnitude, so obviously the morgamc 

substance of teeth is not aU fluoroapatite. i 

Fluorine is not an essential element in the diet. Sharpless and McCollum 
[1933] proved that fluorine-free diets were better for teeth formatiOT,m rats, than 
diets containing relatively small amounts, e.gr. 0-005 % , of fluorine. The oceuCTence 
of fluorine in drinking waters, to the extent of more than about two parts per 
million, is now recognised as the cause of that condition known as mottiea 
teeth.” Such teeth show either a dull opaque chalky appearance or characteristic 
unsightly brown stains on the enamel. A more detailed description is to be founc 
in a Wer by Ainsworth [1933]. Extensive investigations have been carried out 
in America by McKay, originating in the work of Black and McKay [191b] and 
reported in the numerous publications of McKay and his collaborators on t i 
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subject of mottled teeth. Independently since 1930 Smith et al. [1931] have 
published the results of investigations which have led to the association of 
fluorine in drinking water to the extent of more than 1*5 parts per million with 
the occurrence of mottled teeth. Churchill [1931] proved this coiinectioii by 
determination of the fluorine content of the waters. 

The effects of feeding sodium or calcium fluoride to animals had been ob- 
served by several earlier investigators, notably Sonntag [1916]. McCollum et al 
[1925] revived the interest in this subject and reported that the inclusion of 
sodium fluoride in the diet of rats caused marked changes in the growth and 
appearance of the incisor teeth. 

The danger of feeding rock phosphate, which frequently contains fluoro- 
apatite, has been well established by Velu [1931]. He found that natural fluoro- 
phosphates fed to rats caused marked diminution of food intake ; the animals 
did not thrive and many died. This condition of chronic fluorosis he called 
fluoride cachexia. Bone changes resembling osteomalacia have been observed 
by Christiani and Gautier [1925] in animals living on vegetation in the neigh- 
bourhood of chemical works which liberate fluorine, or certain of its compounds, 
into the atmosphere. 

In this country an investigation of the teeth of persons living in Maldon, 
Essex, by Ainsworth [1933] revealed that mottled teeth are endemic there. The 
water of Maldon was found at that time to contain 4-5 to 5-5 parts of fluorine per 
million. 

But in spite of this interest in the effects of fluorine, few determinations of the 
fluorine content of teeth have been made within recent years, so that there have 
been no definite conclusions as to whether the fluorine affects the deposition of 
the normal constituents of teeth or whether it enters into the composition of 
mottled teeth. 

As a preliminary to the investigation of this problem it was necessary to find 
a reliable method for the estimation of fluorine in small amounts of material and 
suitable for very small percentages of the element. It is with this problem that 
the present communication deals ; it is hoped that later a series of determinations 
of the fluorine content of the teeth of animals on fluorine- containing diets and of 
mottled teeth will be possible. 

The estimation of fluorine in dental material, with its large proportion of 
calcium phosphate, is a matter of some difficulty. The earher workers usually 
employed volatilisation as hydrofluoric acid or as silicon tetrafluoride, in com- 
bination with the glass etching test. Gassmann [1910] using this method found 
no fluorine in bones or teeth, but Gautier and Clausmann [1913] found 0*02 to 
0*056 % in bones and 0*062 % in teeth. Mayrhofer et al. [1932] used the silicon 
tetrafluoride procedure combined with indirect determination of the fluorine by 
colorimetric estimation of the silicon . This later step is unwise, particularly since 
the gas was caught in caustic soda in a glass vessel. In the determination of 
silicon only platinum or “bakelite"’ vessels should be used. Sharpless and 
McCollum [1933] used the silicon tetrafluoride method for bones ; their determina- 
tion is referred to later. A method described by Willard and Winter [1933], 
involving treatment with perchloric acid, in the presence of glass beads, thereby 
converting the fluorine into hydrofluorosilicic acid, followed by thorium nitrate 
titration of the fluorine with zirconium alizarinate as an indicator, seems to have 
much to commend it. Preliminary trials on a known calcium phosphate-sodium 
fluoride mixture were not satisfactory with regard to the volatilisation. It is to be 
noted that probably one gram of tooth material contains approximately 0*2 mg. 
fluorine, so that the determination would be close to the limit of accuracy of the 
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method. About 30 rats’ incisors are required to give 1 g. The success of the 
volatilisation methods seems to depend very much on the amount present, being 
less reliable for small quantities. 

Other methods which have been used include that of Meyer and Schulz 
[1925; 1926]. This involves precipitation as a lanthanum fluoride-acetate com- 
plex. Trebitsch [1927] used this and found 0*29 to 0-59 % in tooth crowns. When 
we applied this method to a known fluorine- containing powder it proved quite 
unreliable; the results were too high, as we believe those of Trebitsch to be. 

The next method tried was Mervin’s [1909] pertitanate method. When 
fluorides are added to a solution of a pertitanate, made by addition of hydrogen 
peroxide to a solution of titanic sulphate in sulphuric acid, bleaching of the 
orange-yellow colour occurs. The extent of the bleaching is compared with that 
caused by a standard. Since this work has been in progress, Sharpless and 
McCollum [1933] have used a modification of the titanium method for the 
fluorine content of bones. 

The pertitanate method is certainly more reliable than the lanthanum 
method, but it is not very sensitive and so is not ideal when small quantities of 
material only can be obtained. Estimations by this method were carried out in 
the following way. Approximately one gram of powdered enamel wms fused with 
sodium carbonate in a platinum crucible. The melt was extracted with successive 
quantities of hot water, a considerable volume being used. The solution was 
filtered, concentrated and partially neutralised by the addition of 4A sulphuric 
acid in presence of an aqueous solution of phenolphthalein, care being taken to 
avoid excess of acid. Excess silver sulphate was then added to remove phosphates 
and the precipitate filtered off and washed. The excess of silver was removed by 
addition of sodium chloride, the solution filtered, the precipitate washed and the 
filtrate brought to a known volume b^^^ evaporation. Several 100 ml. graduated 
flasks were then taken and to each were added 10 ml. 65 % by volume sulphuric 
acid, 10 ml. of the titanic sulphate solution, made according to the directions of 
Warren et al. [1925], 3 ml. 10 volume hydrogen peroxide and then either a 
known volume of the unknown fluoride or a known volume of a comparable 
standard sodium fluoride solution. The solutions were allowed to stand and then 
were compared in a colorimeter. The values obtained for human enamel by this 
procedure varied from nothing to 0‘04 %, the most usual value being 0’01%. Ten 
estimations in all were made^. We then tested the sensitivity of this method and 
considered that the low results might be due to its lack of sensitivity. Sharpless 
and McCollum [1933] obtained less than 0*04 % fluorine in the bones of rats fed 
on a diet containing very Httle fluorine, i,e. 0*001 % of the ration. 

The estimation of fluorine in sea- water and in the waters of districts where 
mottled teeth are endemic has of recent years been made by a method originally 
introduced by de Boer [1924] and latterly used and modified by Casares and 
Casares [1930]. 

The principle of the method is that solutions of zirconium salts, whether 
nitrate or oxychloride, and sodium alizarinsulphonate form a red lake, stable in 
acid solution. The coloured lake is slowly bleached by fluorine, the bleaching 
being proportional to the fluorine concentration, hence by colorimetric com- 
parison with a standard fluoride solution, an estimation can be made. 

Taylor and Thompson [1933] applied this method to sea- water and Blvove 
[1933] to drinking water. In our determinations we first used the Taylor and 
Thompson directions for making the lake, but later we employed the Elvove 
[1933] solutions. 

1 We are indebted to Miss M. 0. Barrie for these titanium method determinations. 
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The estimation of fluorine in teeth by this method was complicated by the 
presence of other substances tending to cause precipitation of the lake. Taylor 
and Thompson, in their report on the estimation of fluorine in sea-water, state 
that chlorine and sulphate ions have bleaching actions, but that phosphate and 
calcium ions do not interfere. It was found however that the concentration of 
calcium and phosphate ions in our solutions of tooth material definitely caused 
precipitation of the lake. Samples of sea-water and London tap- water also 
showed precipitation after 18 hours. Various methods for removing interfering 
substances were tried. Firstly phosphate precipitation was effected with calcium 
chloride and ammonia. This procedure when checked on fluoroapatite gave a 
value of 4*733 % fluorine, which was known to be too high. When greater care 
was taken to remove ammonia the result was nearer the correct value but still 
there was a tendency to precipitation. We next tried precipitation of interfering 
substances by excess of zirconium nitrate, but though this removed the source of 
precipitation of the lake, excess zirconium salt prevented the bleaching action of 
fluorides. 

Finally we used precipitation by silver nitrate and removal of excess silver by 
sodium chloride. In many of these preliminary tests, a known fused mixture of 
calcium phosphate and calcium fluoride was employed in place of enamel. We 
always determined the chlorine content of our solutions and adjusted the 
chlorine content of the standard fluorine solutions to be the same. Finally we 
determined the nitrate content by calculation and adjusted this by addition of 
sodium nitrate to the standards. 

In all these methods, the resulting solution was brought to a known volume, 
and an ahquot part taken, and to it were added 2 ml. 6N HCl and 2 ml. of the 
zirconium lake solution used by Taylor and Thompson. The solution was then 
brought to the boiling-point and left for several hours. At the same time solutions 
containing different standard amounts of sodium fluoride and having the same 
chlorine and nitrate contents were treated similarly. 

The values obtained for the fluorine of human enamel by these procedures 
were as foUows : 


Method 

Lanthanum method ’ 

Titanium method 

Zirconium-alizarin method with calcium chloride precipitation 

Zirconium-alizarin method with calcium chloride precipitation and 
removal of ammonia 

Zirconium-alizarin method, silver precipitation, chlorine content 
adjusted 

Zirconium -alizarin method adjusted for chlorine and nitrate con- 
centrations 


Fluorine 

% 

Unreliable values 
0*0 to 0-04 
0-093 
0-06 

0-07 

0-02 


We realised throughout the determinations that the tooth solutions might 
contain small traces of substances capable of affecting the colour of the lake and 
we therefore considered it necessary to make certain that we were estimating 
fluorine by taking a sample of enamel and treating a portion of it with sulphuric 
acid to drive off the fluorine as hydrofluoric acid. . 

This experiment was a crucial one and will be described in detail. Two portions 
of ashed human enamel, 1*1684 g. each, were taken and fused with 6 g. NagCO^j. 
The melts were extracted very thoroughly with boiling water. One sample B 
was evaporated to dryness, H2SO4 added and the whole heated cautiously to 
drive off the HF. The residue was extracted with water and solid NagCOg added 
to neutralise; the resulting solution was the ‘‘blank.” This solution and the 
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solution of the other melt, solution A or the ‘'unknown/’ were each brought to a 
volume of about 100 ml. and both were treated in the following way. 60 ml. of a 
strong solution of AgNO^ were added, the precipitates filtered off in the dark and 
washed. The excess silver was removed by addition of a solution of NaCl and the 
precipitates filtered off and washed. The resulting filtrates were brought to a 
known volume and the chlorine concentration of each determined by titration with 
standard AgNOs, so that later, the chlorine contents of the solutions could be 
equalised and that of the standard fluorine made the same. 

Sulphate ions interfere with the determination; sulphate was therefore 
removed from B by the addition of the calculated quantity of Ba(N 03 ) 2 , after 
determination of sulphate. After filtration and concentration, the solution was 
tested for sulphate and barium; a very small amount of sulphate was present. 
A trace of Na 2 S 04 was added to A and to the fluoride standards to equalise the 
sulphate throughout. 

The two solutions A and B were then adjusted to the same chlorine content, 
so that they finally contained equal amounts of their different constituents except 
fluorine. A solution G was made having the same concentration of NaCl, 
NaNOg and Na 2 S 04 as A and B; this served for the making of the standard 
fluoride solutions. 25 ml. portions of solutions A and B were taken and to them 
were added HCl and the zirconium-alizarin lake ; the solutions were brought to 
the boil. At the same time, portions of solution C to which were added vaiying 
amounts of NaF standard solution were similarly treated. All the volumes were 
made equal and the solutions matched in Nessler tubes. We found it better to 
find an exact match for the unknown solutions rather than to compare them in 
a colorimeter because there is a change of tint as well as intensity. 

The unknown solution was definitely bleached as compared with the acid- 
treated blank. The amount of fluorine in the unknown was determined by finding 
a fluorine standard which compared with it. It was found that 2 ml. of the 
standard sodium fluoride (1 ml. =0-01 mg.) gave slightly less bleaching, •while 
3 ml. of the standard gave definitely more bleaching. 


Hence 25 ml. As 0*025 mg. F 
.*.250 ml. A s0*25 ,, 


% Fluorine 


_ 100 X 0-25 0 / 
11684 

-0*0214 %• 


Another comparison was made by taking the acid blank B and adding 
fluoride to it. When 2 ml. were added there was too little bleaching and when 
3 ml. were added too much bleaching, as compared with the unlmown. Hence 
this procedure gave the same answer as before. (It is of interest to note that this 
fluorine value indicated that the teeth contained 0*51 % fluoroapatite.) 

The process is a lengthy one because of the precautions necessary to eliminate 
precipitation effects and alteration of dye colour by substances other than 
fluorine. 

Recently we have carried out determinations by the titanium method and 
the zirconium-alizarin method on the same sample of rats’ teeth, the results 

Titanium method 0*034 %, 

Zirconium method 0*030 %. 

That the latter is more sensitive is sho'wn by the fact that for this method 
only 20 ml. of the tooth solution were used and matched against a standard 
solution contaiaing 0*06 mg. fluorine per 100 ml., whereas for the titanium 
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method, 75 ml. solution were taken and matched against a standard containing 
2 mg. per 100 ml. 

We are at present applying the zirconium method to the estimation of the 
fluorine content of teeth of rats under various experimental conditions and to 
mottled teeth. 

It has become clear during this investigation that normal teeth, that is iioii- 
mottled, may vary in their fluorine content within certain limits. 

Summary and conclusions. 

1. Methods used in recent years for the estimation of small quantities of 
fluorine have been reviewed. 

2. The zirconium-alizarin method has been applied to solutions of tooth 
material. 

3 . The quantity of fluorine in human enamel of the London area was 0*02 /o . 

4. The teeth of rats fed on diets, not designed to be fluorine-free, contained 
0*02 % to 0*03 % fluorine. 

This work has been carried out while one of the authors (J. H. B.) was 
in receipt of a grant from the Medical Research Council. We wish to record our 
thanks for the grant and for permission to publish the observations. 
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XV THE REDUCTION OF GLUTATHIONE BY 
THE WARBURG-CHRISTIAN SYSTEM. 

By the late NORMAN URQUHART MELDRUM^ 

AND HUGH LEWIS AUBREY TARR^ 

From the Biochemical Laboratory, Cambridge. 

{Received November 3rd, 1934.) 

Hopkins [1921] suggested that the physiological 

lie L its'ahilg. to Action as °SnTat'?eHar^^^^^ 

molecules in the cell to molecular , -npDtide and that the 

tissues were able to reduce the oxidised form f p P ^ 
reduced form was autoxidisable, lent support to this v _. _ , ^ 

^Lognised that glutathione apparently always occurs m the reduced form m 

HonkSrand Dixon [1922] discovered that “ succinoxidase ” was quite unable 

to r^duL glutathione. EUiott [1928] confirmed Xe oSdSd 

moreover that the “xanthine oxidase system would no ■ , ' . 

peptide. Hopkins and Elliott [1931] studied the behaviour ^ 

the freshly excised, chopped livers of various f “ S2e W 

from well-fed animals reduced glutathione more strongly than did tnose irom 

Sa'eTaiills That certain dffinite “dehydrogenase” 

in the reduction of glutathione m this tissue for m hour 

that much of the reducing power was destroyed by heating liver for an no 
at 52° Their results proved definitely that glutathione could function as 
tSer inSrcells The exact nature of the system or systems which reduced 

glutathione in' this tissue was not ascertained. , , ^ 

^ Shortly afterwards Mann [1932] discovered that the glucose dehydrogenase 
of liver reduced glutathione under anaerobic conditions, and almost sim 
taneously Meldrum [1932] observed 

sessed some system capable of reducing the oxidised peptide m * f 

glucose Apparently no other systems in livmg cells capable of reducing gluta 

Srh.™ be«. tho„gl. it i. that 

the peptide by virtue of their natural metaboUtes [Tarr, 1933]- 

work Ls shown that the isolated dehydrogenase system of Warburg and 

Christian strongly reduces glutathione. 

Experimental. 

The barium hexosemonophosphate ''naturaP’ ester used in these experi- 
ments was obtained from the British Drug Houses. The barium hexosemono- 
phosphate “synthetic” ester was prepared by the method of Levene and 
Raymond [1931], and the corresponding barium phosphohexomc acid by oxida- 
tion of the synthetic ester with bromine [Robison and R-mg; 1931]. Barium 
diphosphoglycerate was made by the method of dost [1927] and barium fructose- 

3. Late Beit Memorial Research Fellow. i rfu 

2 Some time 1851 Overseas Scholar and External Research Student, Binmanuel College, 

Cambridge; now Research Bacteriologist, Eothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herts. 
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diphospliate was kindly given to us by Prof. Keilin. All tiiese compounds gave 
analyses for barium and phosphorus in good agreement with theorj^ The specific 
rotations and ‘"‘aldose’’ and “fructose” titres corresponded closely with the 
values recorded in the literature except in the case of the “synthetic” ester 
which had a low specific rotation and gave a definite “Selivanoff test” for 
fructose [Macleod and Robison, 1929]. However, since the “sjmthetio” ester 
proved almost as active as the “natural” ester, it was employed in many of 
^ the following experiments. 

Crude co-enzyme powder was prepared from horse erythrocytes, and from 
this the solution was made [Warburg and Christian, 1931]. In the Tables “mg« 
of co-enzyme” signifies that an amount of solution corresponding to the given 
weight of co-enzyme was used. The enzyme of the reducing system was prepared 
from rat blood [Warburg and Christian, 1931] and also from top brewery yeast 
and from baker’s yeast [Warburg and Christian, 1932]. Experience showed that 
crude co-enzjmie prepared as above frequently, though not always, contained 
fairly large amounts of a substance which, on reduction, gave a strong nitro- 
prusside test (probably glutathione), and for this reason fairly high “iodine 
titres” were frequently obtained in control experiments^. 

Oxidised glutathione was prepared according to Pirie [1930; 1931], solutions 
being adjusted to pjj 7*4 with N NaOH before use. The amount of reduced 
glutathione present in experimental solutions was estimated by titrating with 
A/100 iodine after sufficient potassium iodide (25 %) had been added to bring 
the final concentration of this salt to 1 % . Starch was employed as indicator. 

The reduction of glutathione hy Warburg and Christianas reducing system 
in the presence of various substrates. 

1. Synthetic hexosemonophosphate^ fructosediphosphate and glucose as sub- 
strates. The substances noted in Table I were added to 75 ml. Thunberg tubes, 
the final volume of fluid in each tube being adjusted to 20 ml. with distilled 


Table I. 

Thunberg tube No. 


Reagent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5* 

6 

7 

lf/5 phosphate buffer, '7*4 (ml.) 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

20 

5 

5 

Oxidised glutathione (mg.) 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Synthetic barium hexosemonophosphate (mg.) 

40 

0 

40 

40 

40 

0 

0 

Fructosediphosphate (used as neutral sodium 
salt) (mg.) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

Glucose (mg.) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

Enzyme (from rat blood) (ml.) 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Co-enzyme (mg.) 

100 

100 

100 

0 

100 

100 

100 


* Absolute control, heated 5 minutes in a boiling water-bath. 


water. 0*05 ml. of caprylic alcohol was added to each tube before evacuation 
at a water-pump, this substance having the dual virtue of functioning as a 
germicide and foam preventer. The evacuated tubes were incubated for 6 hours 
in a water-thermostat at 37°, and then a nitroprusside test (1ml. used) and 
iodine titration were made on the contents in each instance. In Table II 
the results of this experiment are recorded. It is apparent that reduction of 
glutathione is not effected by the enzyme or co-enzyme alone in the absence 
of hexosemonophosphate, or by the complete system when heated. Rapid and 
^ Warburg and Christian [1934:] have recently stated that Nagelein has discovered that their 
“ co-ferment II is 
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Table II« 


Tube No. 


3 


0*5 


0-2 0*5 04 0*5 


Nitroprusside test 
ml. of N/lOO iodine required 
’^Reduced glutathione in mg.* 

* Calculated from the iodine titre after subtracting the control. 


+ + + + 

19-0 


+ 

0*9 

1*9 


fomdto be only slightly more active than fructose- 
^"^^I'^NS^rartxosenmiopIm^^ synthetic 

hexonic c^id and diphosp}u>glyceric acid as subsMes^ Jm mir s^ve? 

50 mff of oxidised glutathione and, with the exception of the controls, 10 
of the substrate under investigation. AU substances were tested “ duplicate 
and titrations were made at the end of 12 and 24 hours at 37 • 
which are given in Table III, show that, while both natural and synthetic 


Table III. 


Time in hours 


12 


24 


Substrate 


ml. N/lOO 

mg. of 

ml. iV/100 

iodine 

GSH* 

iodine 

0*6 

0 

0*6 

94 

26*6 

10*0 

6*9 

19*1 

7*2 

4*1 

10*6 

4*1 

0*6 

0 

0*6 


mg. of 
GSH’^ 

0 

28-5 

20-0 

10*6 

0 


Controls (no substrate added) 

Natural barium hexosemonophosphate 
Synthetic barium hexosemonophosphate 
Barium phosphohexonate 
Barium diphosphoglycerate 
. The reduced glutathione was calculated from the iodine titre after the controls were sub- 
tracted. 

hexosemonophosphoric acids are readily activated, the P^cd 

hexonic acid is less readily attacked, and diphosphoglycenc acid is not actuated 
at all The reduction was almost always complete after 12 hours: whether this 
trie to Tcomplete utilie.tion of aB available .abattate, or to evLaaeUon of 

©nzyniG was not determined. 

Glutathione as oxygen carrier in the Warburg -Christian reducing system. 

The oxidation of hexosemonophosphoric acid by the Warburg-Chnstian re- 
duch?syXm with various concentrations of glutathione as oxygen earner was 
studi^ emnloviag Bareroft differential manometers. In all manometiic expeii- 
tS thtC^atute waa 37“ aad the g», apace tvaa fil!^ wjU. a». Four 
manometers were used, and the amounts of reagents employed m each am 
recorded in Table IV. The final volume of liquid in each manometer cup was 
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Table IV. 

Manometer Mo. 




f 

I 

II 

III' 

A 

I 

y 

Reagent 

nT 


r 

L 

R 

L 

R 

lT" 

\ 

R 

Enzyme (from rat blood) (ml.) 

0 

i 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Co-enzyme (mg.) 

0 

50 

0 

50 

0 

50 

0 

50 

Oxidised glutatMone (mg.) 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

20 

0 

40 

Barium liexosemonopbosphate 

0 

40 

0 

40 

0 

40 

0 

40 

(synthetic) (mg.) 









M/5 phosphate bufter, l’4i (ml.) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 


^ L and R refer to right- and left-hand manometer cups. 


made up to 5 ml. witb. distilled water and 0*05 ml. of caprylic alcohol added 
as germicide. In the centre tubes filter-papers moistened with 6 % KOH were 
employed to absorb CO 2 [Dixon and Elliott, 1930]. The manometers were equili- 
brated for 10 minutes before the taps were closed, and readings were then taken 
over 10 hours at this temperature. The results are given in Eig. 1. It is evident 



Fig. L The effect of glutathione on the oxidation of hexosemonophosphate by the Warburg - 

Christian reducing system. 

1, Control (no added glutathione). 2, 10 mg. of GSSG added. 3, 20 mg. of GSSG added, 

4, 40 ing. of GSSG added. 

from this diagram that the addition of glutathione caused a considerable increase 
in oxygen uptake, the increase in oxidation velocity being approximately propor- 
tional to the amount of glutathione added. In no case was the oxygen uptake very 
rapid, and in no case comparable with that obtained by Warburg and Christian 
[1931 ; 1932; 1933] with the same reducing system when either methylene blue 
or yellow pigment was employed as carrier of oxygen. Perhaps a greater activity 
of the enzyme preparations employed by these workers accoimted in part for 
this increased velocity. It is possible that the presence of a trace of cysteine 
would have accelerated the uptake in the case of glutathione experiments 
[Meldrum and Dixon, 1930]. At the conclusion of the experiment the fluid in 
each right-hand manometer cup was titrated with W/100 iodine solution. The 
results given in Table Y show that the reducing system was powerful enough to 
maintain practically the whole of the glutathione present in the reduced form 
even under the strongly aerobic conditions of the experiment. Perhaps the 
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Table V. 


mg. of GSSG 

of GSH* originally added 


Manometer 

No. 


* Calculated from iodine titre after control suorracrea. 
t Higli figure due to — SH in control (from co-ferment). 

piGSoncG of roduciiig systems sucli as this in yeast may account for the resnl 

obtained during some studies of the glutathione ^ y®“*X*^!L^hde 

conditions [Meldrum, 1930], in which it was found that practicaly 

of the glutathione present remained in the reduced form even when aerated 

and in the presence of cyanide or narcotics. 

Cysteine as oxygen carrier in the Warburg -Christian reducing system. 

This experiment was run upon similar lines to the previous 
metric set up being identicai with the 


' 'Time in, hours " 

Fig. 2. The ef ect of cysteine on the oxidation of hexosemonophosphate by the Warburg- 
. ,yGhristian.,reducing system. , 

1, Oontrol (no added cysteine). 2, 10 mg. of cysteine added. 3, 20 mg. of cysteme added. 

4, 40 mg. of cysteine added. 

dinary cysteine, and not cysteine freed from traces of iron, was iised. The 

urse of oxidation of the hexosemonophosphate at 37° was followed and the 
mlts are plotted graphicaUy (Fig. 2). During the first hour and a halt ot 
e exneriment in the case of the manometers with added cysteme the oxygen 
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uptake was extremely rapid, this undoubtedly being primarily due to the oxida- 
tion of cysteine to cystine. Observation showed that cystine precipitated in 
flasks to which cysteine had been added. Subsequently the velocity of oxidation 
became fairly steady and was practically identical in the three experiments in 
which cysteine was added. However the velocity of oxidation in all three oj’steiim 
experiments was considerably greater than in the control without cysteine. At 
the conclusion of the experiment the amount of — SH present was determined 
as in the previous experiment, the results being recorded in Table VI. It is 

Table VI. 

ml. of N/lOO iodine 


Manometer No. Nitroprusside test required 

I + + 4- Uo 

II ~ 2-5 

III - 2*6 

IV - 2*7 


evident that practically ail the cysteine had been oxidised, and had remained 
in this form, and it appears therefore that the factor limiting the velocity of 
oxidation in this instance was the velocity of reduction of the cystine, and not, 
as in the case of glutathione, the velocity of re-oxidation of the reduced form. 
The fact that no nitroprusside test was obtained in the cystine- containing 
manometers suggests that the cystine causes the oxidation of the small amount 
of glutathione present in the co -ferment. 

The velocity of the anaerobic reduction of glutathione, 

75 ml. Thunberg tubes were employed as usual. Eight tubes each containing 
1 ml. enzyme solution, 50 mg. of co-enzyme, 10 mg. of barium hexosemono- 
phosphate, 1 mi. of M/5 phosphate buffer pj^ 74 and 30 mg. of oxidised gluta- 



Fig. 3. Th.© velocity of the anaerobic reduction of glutathione by the Warburg-Christian system. 

thione were prepared, and two identical tubes without glutathione as controls. 
The final volume of liquid in each tube was made up to 6 ml. with distilled water, 
and each was evacuated, incubated and the amount of — SH present determined 
in the usual manner, estimations being made at intervals in order to obtain an 
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idea of the velocity of reduction. At the end of 12 hours controls without added 
» .v«.ge iodine titre 

dne to the — SH present in the co-ferment. In Eig. 3 the absolute btt p 

Action (calculated as glutathione) in the series of ^ Ml Xa^d at the 
period is shown. The reduction was rapid at first and then Ml ott, ^d at tne 

Ld of the time only about 60 % of the glutathione 

determined whether this was due to exhaustion of enzyme or to exhaust 

substrate. reduction of glutathione employing yeast enzyme. 

In this case the enzyme of the reducing system P"f J 
top yeast and from baker’s yeast was employed m place 
rat’s blood. The method of studying the reduction of 

with that described in previous experiments, the Mai volu _ _ ^ 

tube being 10 ml. The set up of the experiment is shown in Table VIl. ihe 
results mven hi Table VIII show that an active enzyme is obtainable ^P 

yeast and that it is mactive with glucose and fructose in place of hexosem 

phosphoric acid as substrate. 

^ Table VII. 

Tube No. 


Reagent 

Oxidised glutathione (mg.) , , , 

Enzyme (from brewer’s top yeast) (mi.) 
Co-enzyme (mg.) r \ 

Rarium hexosemonopliosphate synthetic (mg.) 
Clucose (mg.) 

Eructose i x 

i ¥/5 phosphate buffer, Pn (^^1*) 


1 

20 

2 

50 

40 

0 

0 

1 


20 

0 

50 

40 

0 

0 

1 


20 

2 

0 

40 

0 

0 

1 


4 

20 

2 

60 

0 

0 

0 

1 


5 

20 

2 

50 

0 

40 

0 

1 


20 

2 

50 

0 

0 

40 


Table VIII. 


Tube 

No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Nitroprusside 

test 

+ + 4 - + 


ml. of N/lOO iodine 
required 

6-3 

0*1 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 


Estimated GSH 
in mg. 

18*8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


An exactly similar experiment was run using enzyme from bakei s jeast, 
only the experiments with fructose and glucose were omitted PracticaUj idui- 
tic3 results were obtained, the iodine titre in the presence of hexosemonophos- 
phate being 5-3 ml. of A/100 solution, which corresponds to 16 mg. of reduced 

glutathione. 

® Discussion. 

The results of these experiments are of some interest in that they suggest 
that the hexosemonophosphate system may account for a considerable fraction 
of the reducing power of cells toward glutathione. Unpublished observations 
bv one of us (H. T.) have shown that Harrison’s glucose dehydrogenase pre- 
paration [Harrison, 1933] is able to reduce glutathione in the presence of 
Lxosemonophosphoric acid as substrate, and this suggests that a similar sysUmi 
exists in livmr. It is possible that such a system was responsibk for some of 
the reduction of glutathione by liver noted by Hopkms and Elliott [1331]. it 
remains to be found whether or not muscle and other mammalian tissues possess 
this system. Up to the present time it seems as if only those enzymes which 
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are intimately connected with the oxidation of carbohydrates in the cell are 
involved in the reduction of glutathione. Whether this fact is of any significance 
remains to be determined. 

Summary. 

1. Glutathione is reduced both aerobically and anaerobically by the 
Warburg-Christian enzyme- co-enzyme system in the presence of hexosemono- 
phosphoric acid. 

2. Phosphohexonic acid and fructosediphosphoric acid also function as 
donators of hydrogen in this system, the former being much less readily utilised 
than hexosemonophosphoric acid, and the latter being only feebly activated. 
Diphosphogly ceric acid, glucose and fructose are not utilised. 

3. Glutathione functions as oxygen carrier when hexosemonophosphoric acid 
is oxidised by the Warburg-Christian system in the presence of molecular oxygen, 
the velocity of oxidation being roughly proportional to the amount of glutathione 
added. In this case the limiting factor in the oxidation velocity appears to be 
the rate of re-oxidation of the reduced glutathione. 

4. Cystine will also function as oxygen carrier in this system, but in this 
case the oxidation velocity is practically independent of the cystine concentra- 
tion, because the limiting factor is the rate of reduction of the cystine. 

5. The oxygen uptake in the presence of glutathione is in no instance as 
great as that obtained by Warburg and Christian when either methylene blue 
or yellow pigment was employed as oxygen carrier. 

6. Enzyme obtained from brewer’s top yeast or from baker’s yeast can be 
substituted for enzyme obtained from rat’s blood. 

The success of this work is largely due to Prof. Keilin, who originally sug- 
gested the problem, and to Sir F. G. Hopkins whose interest and suggestions 
were most helpful. The junior author is indebted to Dr Malcom Dixon for his 
kindness in reading and criticising the manuscript. 
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XVI. THE BIOLOGICAL OXIDATION 
OF CARBOHYDRATES. 

IV. THE PHOSPHORUS REQUIREMENTS 
OF PERCOLATING FILTERS. 

By SAMUEL HARRY JENKINS. 

From the Fermentation DepaHment, Bothamsted Experimental 
Station, Harpenden. 

{Beceived November 3rd, 1934.) 

The purific8;tioii of sowctgo and. cortain trado ©ffluoiits can be effected in perco- 
lating filters by allowing the polluting liquids to trickle through a well-aerated 
bed of material such as clinker, gravel etc., suitably graded as regards size of 
particles. The first stage in the purification may be the physical retention ot 
some of the pollutmg matter within the filter, but ultimately purification de- 
pends upon the breakdown and oxidation by living agencies of dissolved or 
precipitated organic matter. Although the biological nature of the process has 
long been recognised, insufficient attention has been given to a study of the 
conditions necessary to maintain the organisms responsible for purification in 
a state of maximum activity. A study of this kind should include experiments 
on the effect of changes in concentration of compounds of nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium on the rate of oxidation of the organic matter. Sewages of 
domestic origin are invariably rich in nitrogenous compounds, while they also 
contain fats, carbohydrates and salts of potassium and phosphorus. It is im- 
probable, therefore, that the organisms responsible for the oxidation of domestic 
sewage liquors will be without any essential food material. Some waste waters 
containing organic matter, such as those from beet-sugar factories, may, how- 
ever, have insufficient quantities of certain materials to ensure optimum rate 
of purification in percolating filters. 

In a study of the process of biological oxidation of effluents from beet-sugar 
factories, Richards and Cutler [1933] have shown that the rate of oxidation of 
the carbohydrates in solution is influenced by the amount of available nitrogen. 
In view of the lack of data regarding the relationship between the supply of 
compounds of phosphorus and the rate of oxidation of organic matter, particu- 
larly carbohydrates, in percolating filters an investigation has been made with 
the objects of examining (1) the effect of phosphate on the rate and extent of 
oxidation of sucrose; (2) the relationship between the quantity of phosphate 
and the removal of nitrogen from solution ; (3) the availability to micro-organisms 
of organic compounds of phosphorus ; (4) the influence of phosphate supply on 
the development of an active biological film on the filter media. The results are 
described in the present paper. Similar work published by Barritt [1931] while 
these experiments were in progress will be referred to later. 

Experimental. 

Enters constructed from glass tubes containing glass medium made from 
broken bottles were used for the first set of tests and the results are described 
in Exp. 1. After the filters had been supplied for 28 days with solution con- 
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taming OT % sucrose, pools of liquid formed on the surface of one filter owing 
to a heavy growth of film in the upper portion. Choking was avoided in a second 
series of experiments by using glass tubes as medium instead of broken glass. 
Details of construction of the filters have already been described [Jenkins, 
1933, 1]. The results of this second set of tests are described as Exp. 2. In 
Exp. 3 the results are given of a large-scale trial at a beet-sugar factory. The 
main purpose of the experiment was to test the effect of inoculating selected 
organisms on to a filter. The liquids filtered were effluents from the beet-pulp 
presses of the factory after treatment in a sedimentation tank to remove sus- 
pended solid matter. During the period of sedimentation some fermentation 
occurred and the liquids became acid. 

Method of analysis. Sugars, nitrogen as ammonia, nitrite and nitrate were 
determined bj?" methods described previously [Jenkins, 1933, 2], Phosphorus in 
the inorganic and organic forms was determined colorimetrically by the Deiiiges 
method as modified by Parker and Fudge [1927]. In the determination of 
phosphorus in organic combination, however, 1 ml. of 10 % calcium acetate 
solution was used instead of Mg(N03)2 for ignitmg with the residue left after 
evaporation to dryness. 

Experiment 1. 

Each filter consisted of four glass cylinders with perforated metal plates at 
the lower ends. The sections were joined together by rubber bands and could 
easily be disconnected when samples of the effluent from any of the upper sections 
were required. The filtering medium was broken glass graded in. Solutions 
of nutrient substances in the concentrations given below were filtered at a rate 
of 2 litres per day (100 gallons per cubic yard of filtering medium per day, 
abbreviated g.y.d.). These solutions each contained 5 parts N per 100,000 and 

Solutions filtered from beginning of experiment until the 22nd day. 

Pilter 

Sucrose 
NH^Cl 

MgS04, 7H2O 
GaOlo, 6H2O 
NaCl 
K2HPO4 

Fe^Cb 

Distilled water to 

the concentrations of P2O5 wer 
and Cl, respectively. From the 23rd day until the end of the experiment on 
the 150th day 0-05 g. K2SO4 per litre was added to the solution to ensure an 
excess of potassium. Ammonium bicarbonate replaced ammonium chloride as 
the source of nitrogen from the 68th day until the end of the experiment for a 
reason given later, but the amount of N added remained unchanged. 

The results of the experiment, showing the amounts of sucrose, P2O5 and N 
left in the effluents are given in Table I.^ 

Oxidation of sugar. A small proportion of the sugar in the solution fed to 
filter appeared to be oxidised during passage through the filter, but the 
amount did not exceed 18 % of the sugar in the nutrient solution. The filtering 
medium was apparently devoid of organic film but microbiological examinations 
made by Miss Dixon proved that a few protozoa were present. It is concluded 


dx 

^x 


g- 

g- 

g- 

1-000 

1-000 

1-000 

0-191 

0-191 

0-191 

0-050 

0-050 

0-050 

0-050 

0-050 

0-050 

0-005 

0-005 

0-005 

Nil 

0-00736 

0-0736 

Trace 

Trace 

Trace 

1 litre 

1 litre 

1 litre 

0*3 and 3-0 parts per 100,000 to 

filters Ai , Bi 
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Table I. Effect of ^phosphate on biological oxidation of 
sucrose and removal of nitrogen. 

Exp. 1. Glass filters and glass medinm I in, graded glass). 

Filter received sucrose equivalent to 105-3 parts glucose per 100 000 
Filter received the same amount of sucrose as A^, and O-o part 5 P > 

Filter received the same amount of sucrose as ^1, and 3-0 parts 2 sP ’ * 

Parts per 100,000. 


Day of 
exp. 

14 

19 

27 

36 

43 


P 2 O 5 in effluent 
from filter 

Si 

(0-3 (3-0 

supplied) supplied) 


Sucrose in effluent from filter 
calculated as glucose. 
Amount supplied, 

105*3 parts 


Nitrogen in effluent from filter. 
■ N supplied, 5 parts 


0*0 

0*012 

0*0 

0*002 

0*0 


1*25 

1*50 

2*50 

1*50 

1*39 


86*0 

95*9 

100*4 


3*6 

19*6 

0*9 

2*6 

2*3 


Gi 

0*4 

1*9 

1*1 

0*7 

0*3 


4*800 

4*809 

4*539 

4*916 

4*460 


3*530 

3*907 

3*998 

3*041 

3*442 


Oi 

1*430 

3*170 

4*556 

1*176 

2*675 


therefore that in filter the absence of phosphate almost 

of film so that not more than 18 % of a 0-1 % solution of sugar o' 

The addition of 0-3 part per 100,000 as 
had a marked effect on the amount of sugar oxidised. o/ “me 

were made after the filters had been in operation for 13 days 96 6 /o ot tne 

oxidised »d 

™ Ugt thrmoLtTfflm in iJ, not “"*““*“* 
of a f.hin slime covering the glass medium in the uppermost sections, _ 

£ss n thlThrSTowe? sections. The greatest contribution towards the total 
Imoint of sugar oxidised was made by section 1, which alone accounted for 

SQ.7 0/ out of a total average oxidation of 94-0 /q. ^ 

FilC C reeSved 3 paL P,0, per 100,000 as K,HP04 and gave a daily 
average oxidation of sugar of 99-2 % over the first 43 days. It should 
out that differences of a few per cent^ are of greater 

nurification figure approaches 100 % than at, say, oO. The amount of vork, 
measured by extra filter space, required to increase a percentage pun ^ 
from 60 to 60 is much less than that required to produce the same mcremen 
m to m S.™ tocaon l of C, oM t.8 •/„ of the total sugar but a 

small amount of sugar was still present in the final effluent. ^ ^ 

Tr, filtpr fl the srowth of film covered the surface of the medium ana oy 
the enfoTthe firs/moTl the solution dropping on to the fflter did not pass 
through immediately but gathered in pools on the surface 

fflter at a slower rate than was desired. This condition oj P°^J 
the initiation of the second series of experiments, the results of vhich o i 

phosphorus and nitrogen, men no phosphate 
amount of sugar removed from solution was, as ^ 

the amount of nitrogen removed was also small. Out of a total of o parts ^ 
supplied as NH4CI an average of only 0-3 part was t^en up over a 
43^days (Table I). An addition of 0-3 part P.O^ to ^creased 
removal of N over the 43 days to 1-416 parts. The quantity of ‘H ^ 
this ease apparently did not provide enough pl^o^pl^rus to cause ‘ Jh 
solved sugOT to be oxidised since some sugar remained after all the phosphoiu^ 
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had been removed from solution. Not more than a trace of 

iiaa Deen i ^ frAm IR The figures obtained with iLltei 

ever found in ® _ p q ‘ 100,000 provided more than enough 

however, ‘“Aj A smpliod was oxidieed while only I'OS parts 

™ «tov"d tKi of nitrogen in C. was 

"■* K^o™h«d"‘3dy eompounds such a. hexose- 

, ^ W wniild be nresent in tL effluents, as these substances do not ordmarily 
phosphate would substrate, tests were made for the presence 

pass out of the living in the effluents from the filters. 

soon as old at the time of analysis. The Ps va^s of 

tions were on an averse ^ Under these conditions soluble 

the effluents “t ““ although it m dme.t 

S rtClmes%Li. 

r::rd^- - “r h% “““ 

the samples used for the detemmati^ of^rafflc'So^pLorns which could be 
In order to determine pXr mid Fudge modification 

recovered in a typical a sa V of barium 

[1927] supplied by Prof. A. Harden. The preparation con- 

hexosepbospbate, kindly j content of the dry substance was 

tained 9-5 % momture and q. , 20-6 %; inorgani. PA. 

approximately; total PaOg, compound per litre were made up 

2a o/,. Solutions of lOmg organic, 1-87 pa^^ 

so that there were present; total P2O5, J ^ determined colorimetrically 

inorgamc, 0-18 part. The rX«.p.etively, showing 

by the modified Deniges method w ^ phosphorus in hexose- 

tLt it was reliable for the the solutions were 

phosphates. The pn j «.0 After storage for several hours it was 

made up Romanic phosphorus in the hexosephosphate 

observed that the one occasion 0-86 part inorganic PjOg per miUion 

solutions had mereased Thus on one o y ^ another occasion 

was found after ^he solution had st^d^^^^^^ . 

aU the hexosephosphate had been TO pl^^^^^^ solutions of hexose- 

at room temperature. I atorageu the solutions were made up in dis- 

phosphate undergo hydrolysis ^.o ensure that they were sterile, 

.tilled water but no ZWz6 [1932] was tried. 

An alternative colorimetric me^oc in the Deniges method, 

since the colour standards P ^ wdrolysed to inorganic phosphorus 

^nSn^uLu of mlnevaf »ld used .y 

““iSs greedy W 

filters Hi and were about ^ Ude to ammonium bicarbonate, the 

on the 68th day from ,,_changed or increased on filtration 

P„ values of the solutions were ™2gnt solutions supplied to the 

tSough Hi and ^^i-^TLe fo, 0 bSh [1931] filtered 0-2 »/ soln- 

filters were 5-5 for Hi and abo , through sectional filters and found 
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second upper section and to 7*1 in the sixth and final section; the reduction 
and subsequent increase in were attributed to the production and oxidation 
of organic acids. The following considerations indicate that the observed differ- 
ences in the values of the solutions supplied to the filter and of the final 
effluents in Exp. 1 (Table II) were due mainly to the removal of nitrogen from 

Table II. Effect of source of nitrogen on formation of acid. 

Filters fed with sucrose solution and N as NH 4 CI (made up in distilled water) from start of 
experiment until the 68 th day: after this they received N as KH4HCO3. 

received no P 2 O 5 . 

received 0*3 part P 2 O 5 per 100 , 000 . 

Cl received 3*0 parts P 2 O 5 per 100,000. 

N removed expressed as parts per 100 , 000 . 




1 st section 

2 nd section 

3rd section 

4th section 


mv 

XT—i.—' A 






A - 














of 

solution 


N re- 


N re- 


N re- 


N re- 


exp. 

Pm 

Pm 

moved 

Pm 

moved 

Pm 

moved 

Pm 

moved 

Filter 

U 

54 

54 



5*1 

— 

4*8 

— 

4*6 

0*2 

A 


5-8 

3-6 



3*2 

— 

2*9 

— 

2*9 

1*47 

Bi 


6*6 

2*9 

— 

2*9 

— 

2*9 

— 

2*9 

3*57 


19 

5-6 











— 

4*4 

0*19 

A 


54 









— 

— 

3*2 

1*09 

Bx 


6*0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3*0 

1*83 

Cx 

26 

54 

5*2 

0*37 

5*2 

0*00 

5*4 

0*00 

5*6 

0*00 

A 


5-0 

3*0 

1*59 

3*0 

0*08 

3*0 

0*00 

3*0 

0*34 

Bx 


4-7 

— 

3*38 

3*0 

0*08 

3*0 

0*09 

3*0 

0*28 

Ox 

43 

6*0 

6*0 

0*56 

5*1 

0*04 

5*3 

0*49 

5*5 

0*38 

A 


5*6 

3*0 

1*54 

3*2 

0*00 

3*2 

0*00 

3*3 

0*89 

Bx 


6*2 

3*2 

2*07 

3*2 

0*00 

3*1 

0*34 

3*1 

1*02 

Ox 

70 

7*4 



— 





— 

— 

7*2 

— 

A 


7.3 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

6*9 

— 

Bx 


74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6*0 

— 

Ox 

75 

74 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7*3 

— 



7-3 

— 

— 

— 

^ — 

— 

— 

6*8 

— 

Bx 


74 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

64 

— 

Ox 


ammonium chloride and the liberation of an equivalent quantity of free HCL 
This was not neutralised or absorbed by the glass medium and therefore passed 
out with the effluent. For example, on the 19th day of the experiment the 
amounts of nitrogen expressed in parts per 100,000 removed b}^ filters Bi 
and Cl were 0*19, 1*09 and 1-83 respectively. Assuming that equivalent amounts 
of free HCl were liberated, the strength of acid in the effluents would be 0*137, 
0*781 and T308 A/1000 for Ai, Bi and Gi respectively. Sufficient acid would 
thus be produced to cause the drop in p^ value from 5*6 in the nutrient solution 
to in the final effluent of Ai , from 5*4 to 3*2 in Bi and from 6*0 to 2*8 in 6^ . 
If chlorine ions, equivalent to the nitrogen assimilated, w^ere taken up by the 
filter this argument would be untenable. Determmations of Ci were made 
therefore with silver nitrate and the following results were obtained : 

Clin nutrient solutions and effluents from filters. 


Parts per 100,000. 


Filter ... 

A, 



Cl in nutrient solution 

14*29 

14*29. 

14*29 

„ effluent of section 1 

14*26 

14*26: ■ 

14*87 

» . ; :2V;::, 

14*26 

14*57 

14*57 


14*27 

14*72 

14*72 

, , ,, 4 

15*17 

15*02 

14*26 
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These resrilts show that there was no uptake of Cl by the filters 
-xt +r .lrv,r.va1 of nitro<^en If the decreases m recorded with falttis i>i 
werrcaied eJtirdy by organic acids ionis^ to the same degree as 
Setic U, then the oonc.ntr.tion rf requ^ wonU 

S-rU™?Sinthe— 



r^'irVO-p'TI demaiiu, KliUWii 0^0 uxxvn- ^C 3 1, . T 

of Health Methods [1929], results as follows were obtained 

Biochemical oxygen demand {B.O.D.) in 5 and 20 days. 

Average results of five analyses made at dxfierent times on the Uquids filtered 
and the effluents from the sections. 

Parts per 100,000. 



Crude liquor 
filtered 

Effluent of 
section 1 

Effluent of 
section 2 

Effluent of 
section 3 

A 

Filter 

.4i 

C'x 

" 

dayxS 

69*2 

64-1 

69-6 

20^ 

days 

103-6 

105-3 

96-2 

5 

days 

7M 

46-2 

264 

20 

days 

93-6 

73-2 

41-9 

( 

5 

daj^s 

634 

394 

254 

20 

days 

.78-7 

55*0 

454 

5 20 
days days 

614 994 

454 69-2 

154 284 


Effiueixt of 
section 4 

5 

20 

days 

days 

56-3 

95*3 

334 

554 

8*6 

18*3 

B.O.D. 

figure 


tl lLil m which i. Jppro^dred - ? : to 

due to one of theee TiJn. d^n" ^Sn ofZ s^r sol.tion., 

account for the observed fall in » ccrahies of the original solution 

This evidence indicates that tlm di from the ammonium salt, 

and filter effluents are caused of Lrritt, if the differences 

a conclusion not necessarily conflicting „„„;jpre(i The 0-2 % sugar which 
between the two experimental ®®^ditions are con jdem^^ 

Barritt used may have given a growth of film m wnicn acia p 
Seded more quiily than oxidation of sugar and acid. 

Experiment 2, 

This experiment was undertaken ^|j£^^g°^or^^^5)®thrdevel^^ 

showed signs of choking before the comp j^jj^monium chloride as a source 

of highly acid effluents consequent ^ dpvelonment of organic film and 

of nitrogen may have mterfere ^ space in the glass filters used for 

nitrification processes. To provide a ^ fjgg f cm. diameter and 

Exp. 2 the broken glass medium was ^placed by ^ they received 

1 -fi^cm. long. The sectional filters employed were 2 ^ 2 respectively 

solutions of the same composition as were * ammonium bicarbonate, 

in Exp. 1, except that (1) nitrogen was per litre. A rate 

(2) the nutrient solution filtered in ^2 ^ ^ maintained and the 

of flow of 2- litres per day, equivalent to 100 g.y.d., was ma 

experiment was continued for 73 d^y®- .^i^gntal period of 73 days there 
Development of film. At the end o P appear 

was no fa« vi»bl. on .ny of toe “*5 4'^“ ,lowly in amonnt 

r, tot fflSigil* s .“A-y “ ■“ 
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termination of the experiment. Filter had a white gelatinous growth on the 
surface within a fortnight and after this the film spread downwards through the 
first and second sections. At the end of the experiment the first section had a 
thick, pale yellow, gelatinous film but it was not choked, and liquid could be 
filtered at twice the desired rate without surface ponding. Section 2 in filter 
contained much film, though this was less in amount than in section 1, while 
there was considerably less film in section 3 than in section 2. In section 4 the 
small quantity of film present consisted of a thin slime on the glass tubes. It 
was observed in the early stages of the experiment that much of the film in 
sections 2 and 3 was formed by growths in the section above being washed into 
the one below, forming centres of inoculation from which the film spread to 
other parts of the filter. 

Table III. Ejfect of supply of phosphate on sucrose oxidation 
and removal of nitrogen. 

Exp. 2. Glass filters and tubular glass medium: Pate of fiow= 100 g.y.d. 

Filter received sucrose equivalent to 105*3 parts glucose per 100,000 and no PoOs. 

Filter jBg received sucrose equivalent to 105*3 parts glucose per 100,000 plus 0*3 part PoOg . 

Filter received sucrose equivalent to 105*3 parts glucose per 100,000 plus 3*0 parts PoOg. 

2 litres of nutrient solution supplied daily = 100 g.y.d. 

Parts per 100,000. 


P 2 O 5 in final 
effluent 


Sugar in final effluents : 
glucose equivalent 


Nitrogen in final effluents 
(5 parts N supplied) 


exp. 

supplied) 

supplied) 

A, 




B 2 

O 3 

26 

0 

2*00 

96*8 

67*1 

2*0 

4*98 

4*07 

2*20 

33 

0 

— 

107*0 

61*5 

2*0 

— 

. — 

— 

44 

. — 

1*00 

111*8 

58*0 

0*4 

3*73 

4*13 

2*67 

58 

0 

0*75 

108*5 

50*3 

0*8 

4*79 

3* ^ 0 

2*98 

60 

0 

1*00 

103*2 

57*8 

0*9 

4*81 

3*98 

2*36 

66 * 

0*002 

2*60 

96*3 

33*7 

1*5 

5*07 

4*47 

3*70 

71 

, — 

— 

106*4 

58*4 

7*1 

4*36 

3*75 

3*51 

73 

0 

1*38 

90*0 

34*0 

4*6 

4*94 

3*68 

1*87 


* Filter received 4 litres daily from 61st day. 

Oxidation of sugar (Table III). The amounts of sugar oxidised in the three 
filters A 2 , ^2 ^2 different stages of the experiment are shown in Fig. 1. 

lOOr --.H. 

I /gTT^Is P2O5 per lOO.OOOX/ 


A / 
V 

part PaOsper 100,000 


w. , 

0 25 50 75 

Days from start 

Fig* 1. Effect of phosphorus supplied on oxidation of sucrose 

The curves indicate a definite relationship between the supply of phosphorus 
and the amounts of sugar oxidised, provided adequate additions of other essential 
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mineral salts are made to the nutrient solutions. In the absence of added plios- 
plioriis filter A 2 rarely oxidised more than 14 % of the sugar, and the average 
amount oxidised over a period of 73 days was only 2-6 %. Filter , however, 
with 0-3 part P2O5 per 100,000 decomposed 36 % of the carbohydrates after a 
period of 26 days. The percentage oxidation increased steadily to '50 after 
50 days and on the 73rd day, at the end of the experiment, filter Rg was oxidising 
68 % of the sugar. The trend of the curve for Rg suggests that the amount of 
sugar oxidised by this filter would have continued to increase if the experim ent had 
been prolonged. The results show that the smallness of the amount of phosphorus 
supplied restricted the growth of a population sufficiently active to oxidise all 
the sugar. As the filter accumulated phosphorus and the film developed, the 
amount of organic matter oxidised increased. Two of the many factors which 
influence biological oxidation in percolating filters are thus seen to be the supply 
of phosphorus and the time factor. When the results obtained with filters Rj 
and Rg are compared a striking difference is observed in the amounts of sugar 
oxidised. After receiving 0-1 % solution of sugar daily for 43 days (Table I) 
filter oxidised 98 % daily whereas oxidised only 43 % after operating for 
the same period (Fig. 1). This comparison emphasises another important factor 
in filtration, viz. the relationship between the size of filtering medium and the 
efficiency of the filter. Apart from the change made in the source of nitrogen 
the only difference bet-ween R^ and Rg was that R^ contained small pieces of 
solid glass while Rg was filled with larger pieces of tubular glass. This difference 
in size of medium affects the phosphorus requirements of the filters in the 
following manner. Sufficient phosphorus must be provided to Rj to build a film 
able to retain the solution passing through the filter long enough for the sugar 
to be decomposed. With the small grade of medium in R^ a limited growth of 
organisms was sufficient to join up the particles of medium and so increase the 
time of contact of the filter. The quantity of phosphorus used for R^, when 
supplied to Rq , gave about the same growth, but here the film only covered 
the surface of the glass tubes and did not join them together so as to make a 
continuous growth. Spaces were thus left in the filter through which sugar 
passed and escaped oxidation. With filter (72, which received 3 parts PgOg per 
100,000, the amount of sugar decomposed reached 98 % in the first 26 days and 
later continued to improve until the oxidation attained was almost quantitative. 
Even when the rate of flow was doubled on the 60th day of the experiment 
over 93 % of the carbohydrate underwent oxidation. 

The effect of supply of phosphorus on the contribution made by the different 
parts of the filter towards the total oxidation of the carbohydrate was found 
by dismantling the filters at various intervals and analysing the effluents of the 
different sections of the three filters. The results appear in Table IV. The 
samples were taken successively from the different sections over a period of 
16 hours, beginning at section 4 and working upwards. Consequently the 
samples did not correspond exactly, and probably for this reason, the analytical 
results do not always show a regular decrease in sugar content from the inlet 
to the outlet of the filter. The figures in Table IV show that the effect of with- 
holding phosphate from filter Aq was to inhibit inversion and oxidation of sugar. 
Traces of invert sugar were generally present in the effluents from the first 
section of A^ and in these cases the same quantity persisted almost unchanged 
ill the effluents from lower sections. These small amounts of invert sugar may 
have been due to analytical errors in the Hagedorn- Jensen method as carried 
out by the author [Jenkins, 1933, 2]. With filter B^ a high proportion of invert 
sugar always appeared in the effluent from section 1 with a tendency for the 
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Table IV. Experiments with glass filters filled with tubular glass medium. 

Solution fed to filter A^i Sucrose equal to 105*3 parts glucose; 5 parts N as NH 4 HCO 3 ; no P 2 ^ 5 * 
Solution fed to filter ^ 2 * Sucrose equal to 105*3 parts glucose; 5 parts N as ]SrH 4 HC 03 ; 0*3 part 
PgOg: per 100 , 000 . 

Solution fed to filter < 72 : Sucrose equal to 105*3 parts glucose; 5 parts N as NH 4 HCO 3 ; 3*0 parts 
P 2 O 5 : per 100 , 000 ." 

Total sugar and invert sugar (given as glucose) in effluents from sections. 

Parts per 100,000. 


Section 1 Section 2 Section 3 Section 4 

A A A , 


Day 


-A ^ 

r 

^ ^ 



^ 

r 

— ^ 

of 

Total 

Invert 

Total 

Invert 

Total 

Invert 

Total 

Invert 

exp. 

sugar 

sugar 

sugar 

Filter . 

sugar sugar sugar 

2 litres solution fed daily. 

sugar 

sugar 

15 

93*2 

3*1 

90*4 

3*0 

88*8 

2*8 

88*2 

2*8 

26 

103*5 

0*5 

101*5 

0*8 

100*3 

0*5 

96*8 

0*4 

30 

__ 





— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

33 











— 

107*0 

0*7 

44 

110*3 

0*5 

111*8 

0*5 

111*8 

0*8 

111*8 

0*8 

58 







— 

— 

— 

108*5 

1*2 

60 

101*0 

1*0 

107*2 

1*0 

103*2 

1*0 

— 

— 

66 







— 

— 

— 

96*3 

1*5 

71 







_ 

— 

— 

106*4 

3*3 

73 

— 

— 

Filter 

2 litres solution fed daily 

— 

90*0 

1*7 

15 

81*2 

17*1 

63*5 

16*2 

69*7 

15*8 

65*0 

14*8 

26 

59*2 

29*9 

89*3 

35*4 

78*0 

36*4 

67*1 

30*7 

30 



, — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33 







— 

— 

— 

61*5 

56*4 

44 

74*0 

25*2 

80*0 

30*1 

65*0 

37*3 

58*0 

50*1 

58 











— 

50*3 

26*0 

60 

49*0 

23*4 

58*0 

24*8 

48*7 

27*9 

57*8 

33*7 

66 







— 

— 

— 

33*7 

24*0 

71 









— 

— 

58*4 

26*6 

73 

Filter 

. 2 litres solution fed daily until 60tli day; after that 4 litres 

34*0 

fed daily. 

25*3 

15 

44*5 

16*8 

48*9 

14*2 

46*4 

14*6 

40*6 

12*9 

26 

22*1 

6*8 

5*8 

4*0 

1*4 

1*0 

2*0 

0*6' 

80 

44*4 

26*1 

31*9 

25*4 

29*1 

20*0 

18*7 

18*7 

33 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2*0 

2*0 

44 

3*5 

1*6 

1*2 

0*7 

0*9 

0*3 

0*4 

0*3 

58 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*8 

0*8 

60 

3*4 

0*8 

0*8 

0*4 

0*3 

0*3 

0*9 . 

0*6 

66 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1*5 

1*5 

71 













7*1 

3*2 

73 

— 


— 

— 

— 

. — 

4*6 

hi 


amount of invert sugar to increase on passage down the filter. On two occasions 
the sugar in the final effluent was largely the inverted product, there being 
56-4 parts invert sugar in a total sugar content of 6T5 parts on the 33rd day 
and 50*1 out of a total of 58-0 on the 44th day. The view has previously been 
advanced [Jenkins', 1933, 2] that the occurrence of a large proportion of invert 
sugar in the effluents of a filter receiving solutions of sucrose is a sign of an 
immature film, and that increase in efficiency of oxidation brings about a 
decrease in the proportion of invert sugar in the total sugar. The observations 
made above on the composition of the effluents from the different sections 
support this view, since ^2 never reached maturity during the 73 da3^s of the 
experiment. Although the film in was unable to oxidise the carbohydrates 
that passed through it, the filter was yet able to invert a large proportion of 
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the sugar it received. The film in section 2 of filter was small in amoiiiit and 
considerably less in the two lower sections. All these sections however were able 
at times to bring about the inversion of appreciable quantities of sugar in 
the absence of measurable amounts of inorganic phosphate in the effluents (less 
than 0*002 P2O5 per 100,000) but were unable to carry the decomposition much 
beyond this stage. The addition of 3 parts P2O5 per 100,000 to the sugar solution 
fed to filter resulted in the growth of much film in section 1 and less in 
section 2. Only a very small amount of growth took place in sections 3 and 4, 
owing to the low concentration of sugar in the solutions reaching these sections. 
As previously observed, some of the film in section 2 was washed down from 
the upper part of the filter. 

A large proportion of the sugar which passed through filter was hydro- 
lysed to invert sugar: on the 30th day ail the sugar contained in the effluent 
of section 4 appeared in this form. The concentration of sugar in effluent 4, 
filter Ug, was negligible after the 30th day as long as the rate of 100 g.y.d. was 
maintained. 

Phosphorus and nitrogen removed. The quantities of phosphorus and nitrogen 
taken up by the filters are given in Table V. The figures show that with one 


Table Phosphate and nitrogen in effluents at different levels of the filters. 

Exp. 2. Glass filters and tubular glass medmn,: rate of fi.ow — 100 g.y.d. 

Filter received sucrose equivalent to 105-3 parts glucose per 100,000 and no P 2 O 5 . 

Filter received sucrose equivalent to 105-3 parts glucose per 100,000 plus 0*3 part PgOg. 

Filter Og received sucrose equivalent to 105*3 parts glucose per 100,000 plus 3*0 parts P 2 O 5 . 

Parts per 100,000. 

26tii day of Exp. OOtli day of Exp. 



K 

Nitrogen 



PA 

Nitrogen 



^2 

^2 

Gi 


■ C'2 

d.2 

B, 

0^2 

Nutrient solution contained 

0-3 

3-00 

5-00 

5-00 

0-30 

S'OO 

5-00 

5-00 

5-00 

Effluent of section 1 contained 

Trace 

2-00 

4-04 

2-23 

0-00 

1-00 

4-92 

4-36 

3-40 

2 

0 

1-87 

4-07 

2-09 

0-00 

0-76 

4-81 

4-28 

2-88 

» 3 " 

0 

1-50 

4-07 

1-92 

0-00 

0-88 

4-81 

4-17 

2-77 

„ 4 

0 

2-00 

4-07 

2-20 

0-00 

1-00 

4-81 

3-98 

2-36 


exception the phosphate added to was removed quantitatively by this filter. 
Reference to Tables IT" and A^ shows that section 1 of B^ was responsible for 
the removal of the whole of the phosphate and for the oxidation of most of the 
sucrose. The absence of phosphorus from the solutions of sugar leaving this section 
accounts for the poor development of film in the remaming sections of this filter. 
Varying amounts of nitrogen were taken up by B^ during the early stages of 
the experiment but later small amounts were removed continuously. An average 
of 1*02 parts N per 100,000 was removed from the solutions, which before 
filtration contained 5 parts. Table V shows that most of the nitrogen was ab- 
sorbed by section 1 of Rg and only small amounts by lower sections. The solu- 
tions leaving section 1 therefore contamed sugar and ammonium salts but 
practically no phosphorus. On the other hand, filter received more than 
enough phosphorus for its requirements (Table V), an average of 1*54 parts P2G5 
being taken from a supply of 3 parts. This uptake of phosphorus enabled 0.^ 
to oxidise almost completely 2 litres of a solution of 0*1 % sucrose every day 
for the first 60 days and 4 litres daily after the 60th day of the experiment. 
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Tlie average amounts of nitrogen retained by the filters are obtainable from 
the data given in Table V and show that the uptake of this element depends 
upon the quantity of phosphorus available for the growth of the film. Thus in 
the absence of phosphorus only 6*6 % of the N supplied to ^42 was removed: 

and , which received 0*3 part and 3 parts P2O5 respectively, took up 20*5 
and 44*9 % of N respectively. 

Figures for the total amounts of C, N and P removed from solution by 
filters and G^ during the experiment are presented in Table VI. The difference 

Table VI. Garhon^ nitrogen and phosphorus removed from solutions, 

C in sugar solutions supplied to and C '2 = 42-l. 

]Sr in sugar solutions supplied to and — 5-0. 

P in sugar solutions supplied to B^ and <72 = 0*13. 

Parts per 100,000. 

Filter ^2 Filter Oa 

Experimental period Experimental period 


First 44 days 

f ^ ^ 

C N P 

17*2 1-83 0*13 

Ratio G/N/P 9*4/1/0*071 


Last 29 days 
N 

1*07 

21*9/1/0*12 


N 

2*08 

19*8/1/0*31 


in the ratios of C, N and P in B^ duiing the first 44 days and the last 29 days 
means that more carbon was oxidised for a given supply of N in the later stages 
of the experiment than in the earliest part. Although the C/N/P ratios for the 
last 29 days of B^ and the whole period for G^ are similar in respect of C and N 
yet the actual amounts of C and N oxidised and removed differed considerabl}^ 
in the two filters. The suggestion was made in a previous paper [Jenkins, 1933, 3] 
that nitrogen would be used most economically in a filter oxidising sugar if the 
initial C/N ratio were kept at about 30/1. A C/N ratio of 19*8/1 was obtained 
with Cg because an excess of N was supplied. In the presence of less N the same 
amount of sugar would probably have been oxidised and 0 and N removed in 
a wider ratio. According to the figures given above, the minimum proportion 
of phosphorus required for the efficient utilisation of nitrogen would lie between 
0*12 and 0*31 part available P (0*28 and 0*71 parts respectively P2O5) per part 
of nitrogen. 

As previously mentioned, the formation of acid in percolating filters was 
found to arise from the use of NH^Cl as the source of nitrogen. In Exp. 2 slight 
variations were found in the p^ values of the solutions undergoing filtration 
(Table VII) but reductions inp^- of the order observed when ammonium chloride 

Table VII. Average p^ values of nutrient solutions and effluent. 

Section effluents 


Filter 

Nutrient 

1 

2 

3 

4 

A. 

7*8 

7*8 

■ 7-8 

7*9 

7*8 

Bl 

7*3 

7*2 

7*3 

7*3 

7*1 


7*1 

7*6 

7*2 

7*3 

7*0 


was the source of N were not detected. There is thus no evidence that inter- 
mediate organic acids were formed to any considerable extent during the aerobic 
oxidation of 0*1 % sugar by the mixed flora of the percolating filter operated 
under the conditions observed in these experiments. 
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Experiments S {a) and S (b). 


The availability of compounds of phosphorus m percolating filters, 

Exp. S {a). Tlie apparatus used for this experiment was the large scale iiltra 
tioii plant previously described by Richards and Cutler [1933]. The liquid treated 
by the biological filters was the effiuent from the beet-pulp presses of a beet- 
sugar factory, diluted and partly fermented, so that it gave approximately the 
following results on analysis : 

Oxygen absorbed in 4 hours from permanganate 
Biochemical oxygen demand in 5 days 
Biochemical oxygen demand in 20 days 
Sucrose ... 

Acetic acid 


Lactic acid 

Solids in suspension (4 % ash). 
PgOg , ail organic 
Nitrogen in organic combination 
Nitrogen as ammonia 


Parts per 100,000 
122 
109 
156 
68 
20 
20 
42 
0-85 
2-5 
0-01 


5-1 


The suspended matter consisted of cellulose and fibre derived from the 
sugar-beet root, while the organic nitrogen was mostly of protein origin and 
less readily available to micro-organisms than ammonia. The organic compounds 
of phosphorus were probably hexosephosphate, nucleoproteins and phospho- 
lipins derived from organisms and the cell contents of the beet. Liquid of the 
average composition given above was distributed at a rate of 50g.y.d. over 
two filters. As the chief object of the experiment was to test the effect of 
inoculation on the rate of oxidation of the constituents of fermented press water, 
one of the filters was inoculated with organisms selected by Mr D. W. Cutler 
and Miss L. C. Crump, while the other filter was not inoculated. Despite this 
difference the final effluents of both filters were almost identical in chemical 
composition. Hence they have been considered as duplicates for the purpose 
of this experiment: the figures given are the averages of the analytical data 
from the inoculated and uninoculated filters. During the first 20 days the 
organic compounds of nitrogen and phosphorus present in the liquids filtered 
varied according to the composition of the factory press water, but known 
quantities of ammonia or potassium phosphate were added. The liquids filtered 
during this period could be classified as follows : 

(1) For the first 7 days the liquids contained nitrogen as ammonia and 
in organic combination as well as 0*85 part P2O5 per 100,000 as organic phos- 
phorus supplied by the pulp liquor. 

(2) From the 8th day to 13th day the liquids contained nitrogen as ammonia 
and in organic combination besides phosphorus in organic combination and as 
added K2HPO4. 

(3) From the 14th day to 18th day the substances in (2) were present, though 
the amounts of N and inorganic phosphorus were less. 

(4) After the 20th day the liquids contained organic nitrogen, phosphorus 
in the organic and inorganic states and traces of ammonia. 

The results of operating the filters under the conditions given above are 
summarised in Table VIII. The figures for percentage purification represent the 
averages of the amounts of oxidation of organic matter in the two filters as 
measured by the B.O.D. test. It must be pointed out that the conclusions 
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Table VIII. Results of large-scale experiments. 


Day of Kate 
Exp. g.y.d. 

0-7 
8 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
18 
20 


PgOg in liquid 
ffltered 

r ^ 7"' 

Organic. 

Inor- Average 
ganic figure 


Parts per 100,000. 


50 for 
10 hrs. 
daily 

50 

50 

50 

100 

100 


0 

3*0 


1-5 


0-85 


recovered 

in 

effluent. 

Inorganic 

0 

0*30 
0*50 
0*50 
0*41 
0*56 
0*38 
0*02 
0*02 
0*22 
0*75 


N in liquid 
filtered 


Ammonia 

N 

3*00 

3*00 

3 * 00 * 

3*00* 

3*00* 

2*5 

1*5 

2*25 

1*00 

0*08 


Organic 

N 

1*85 

1*85* 

2-48* 

2*38* 

1-60* 

3*76 

3*34 

2’00 

2*16 

2*80 


'N recovered in 
effluent 
^ A 

Ammonia Organic 

N N 

2-50 1-12 

2-00 — 

(Total K = 149) 
Total N = 1 - 03 ) 
(Total N = 0 - 78 ) 
0-07 1-16 

0-05 149 

0-03 1-21 

0-01 1-25 

0-03 — 


Oxida- 
tion of 
organic 
matter 

Of 

/o 

25 

28 

55 

81 

75 

86 

86 

85 

78 

66 

51 


* Approximate. 


.hc«ld b. regarfed “ 

sses „?d-;s=p."is 7 ^^ d. . »«d.. 

"Tt alf sSl;™. above «e considered with resect .0 the cbonge. made 

X* following conclusions may be drawn. 

m operating the filters the § organic phosphorus and nitrogen in 

(1) lst-7th days. In the ^25 % of the organic matter 

organic and inorganic combina ion respectively of the inorganic 

was oxidised on filtration 1 the S The amount of 

and organic nitrogen supplmd Srmined. but as an 

5“dmSit that “be qu»itity was proportional to the uptake 

phosphorus on the »rh and o ^ „_jj,o,(Pea‘in the first 2 days and an average 
phorus to the extent of 90 /o r>prind 8th to 13th days. The removal 

detention of 85 o/, Sm 33 % on the 

f,a^°’'T%rrorthe^ltdi dly, while the percfntage purification increased 
8th day to 98 ^ in percentage purification probably 

from 28 to 86 in this perioa. xms 2 enerallv accompanies the agemg 

an inorganic compound of phosphorus. 
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Tlie figures above therefore show that (a) the phosphorus in the organic 
compounds contained in the press water of a sugar-beet factory is not so 
readily available to the micro-organisms in a percolating filter, even in the 
presence of sufficient available nitrogen, as an inorganic supply of phosphorus 
such as K2HPO4 ; (b) in the presence of potassium phosphate, nitrogen as 
ammonia is removed by the micro-organisms of a filter in preference to the 
organic compounds of nitrogen present in press water, with consequent improve- 
ment in the percentage purification of organic matter by the filter ; (c) the re- 
moval of phosphorus as dissolved phosphate by a filter is slow and incomplete 
if the liquids filtered do not contain nitrogen in a form which can be rapidly 
utilised by the micro-organisms responsible for the activity of the filter. Press 
water appears to be deficient in this form of nitrogen. 

Exp, 3 (b). The last conclusion, (c), received substantial corroboration from 
the results of an experiment briefiy described below. 

Two small laboratory filters were filled with gravel and supplied with solu- 
tions of the same composition as those used for Exp. 3 (a), at a rate of 100 g.y.d. 
Sufficient K2HPO4 was added to the solution fed to one fiOiter to provide 1-5 parts 
P2O5 per 100,000: no such addition was made to the liquid supplied to the 
control filter. The crude liquor of both filters contained approximately 0*85 part 
P2O5 as organic phosphorus during the experimental period of 26 days. Analyses 
were made on 21 days and the following average results for percentage purifica- 
tion were obtained: 

Average percentage purification of diluted press water. 

Control filter received press water containing 0*85 part organic PgOg per 100,000. 

Phosphate filter received press water containing 0*85 part organic PgOg and 1*5 parts inorganic 
PgOg per 100,000 added as K 2 lll^ 04 . 


Oxygen absorbed 
from y/8 KMnO^ 
% purification 

r \ 

Control Phosphate 

46 52 


B.O.D. in 5 days 
% purification 

Control Phosphate 
44 38 


B.O.D. in 20 days 
% purification 

A 

f ^ 

Control Phosphate 
36 37 


% removal of 
total sugar 
r \ 

Control Phosphate 
53 37 


In any one of the above tests the differences between the averages of the 
percentage purifications for the control and the phosphate filter are not 
significant. 

The experiment therefore shows the oxidation of the organic matter in 
fermented press water by a percolating filter to be unaided by the addition of 
an available supply of phosphorus, if only those organic compounds of nitrogen 
normally found in press water are present. 


Discussion op ebsults. 

The experiments described in this paper demonstrate that the influence of 
phosphorus on the rate of oxidation by a percolating filter of carbohydrates 
and the organic matter present in the press water of a beet-sugar factory is 
dependent on several factors, viz. (a) size of grade of filtering material, {b) the 
amount and nature of the compounds of phosphorus present, (c) the nature of 
the compounds of nitrogen present. 

In order to build up a film able to oxidise a given quantity of carbohydrate 
at a given rate of flow a filter filled with to |in. medium requires a smaller 
amount of available phosphorus than a filter with a coarse grade of material 
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.„ 0 E as tubes Lb L“o“s.LTfo"LlS 

phosphorus us to supply the n digaolved organic matter through the 

I inoreMO the tune tC .Slerence caused by filtering 

filter. The results of Exps. 1 filtf-rs filled with different grades of 

solutions of the same 0-3 part P,0, per 

material. FUter Bj,, of of a 0-1 % solution of sucrose after the 

100,000 and decomposed dady ^ ^ ^ contained a larger 

filter had been in „7„t7rf pho^ “xl *»S”. 

grade of medium, but receive nnerating for the same period. Filters 

oxidised less than 50 % of the sugar a P disadvantacfe of choking whenever 

-thtoofine^gradeo^^^^^^^ to 

in fflter 0,, whereas the coarse tompSittn ^s that passed through 

although it received solution of the same co^ i^^ 

Oi- This observation might be of ^ ^ g?s the efiaeiency of 

ponding of filters increases operating difdculties and lowers 

the filter. „„+ciTh;no- n-3 nart P,Or per 100,000 were 

When 0-1 % solutions absorbed by 

filtered the phosphorus was, -^i^h one undergoing filtration led 

the filter, ^“Vfi^ar'tfm P--'! 

to a removal of about i o parrs -nKrmnhorus were never 

phosphate with the effluent. Organic although by the method 

Lteld in the effluents <»“ ^Stoe ^ Me « 0-002 pmt 

used [Parker and Fudge, 1927] it was possioie „ 93 „ treated a 0-2 % 

PgOg as hexosephosphate per 100,00 riarts P 0 per 100,000 as mixed 

soluU of sucrose, containing about 23 the 

potassium phosphates, m a ^ -p, one-sixth of this quantity 

phosphate was not taken up 1^ e ^ ^ 100,000, he observed that 

of phosphate was used, »tz. P „„„|ared in the efduents. The results 

inorganic compounds of phosp o ^ ^ occurrence of phosphate in the 

given in this paper would v^„ the filter with more 

ffflnmt, from B^ritfe fillers wss ^TSce ™ found to 

phosphate than it could remove pfflnents and became hydrolysed 

indict, that taoee^o^hafo oPP^m formed 

SS y «> 4t"hfp7os^h."y^^^^ 

rthfeeri^rpo^teZ” ^4“*n7- and 4? phos- 
phate mhieh ia -8— f ^ ^rZ^ZS^from". beet-sngar factory 

ehoK~» daere^^ay 

of .mmponnda <>[ P^^Plj-;™ " * W avS.'S nitrogmr wasmeog- 

by Richards and Cutler [19B3J an ump pp J . organic impurities. The 

nised as essential for the rapi f tiate in press water probably have 

organic compounds of ®' Lwi-Munds are removed mechanically by 

vaW degrees .of availabih y. Such of oxidation of 

the filter before bemg assimfiate y j-f ^jj^ited by the rate at which the 

the organic matter passmg f L increased by supply- 

nitrogen beco^e^^bkand h ^ are readily utilisable by micro-organisms. 

in the fflter in an eaeily aesimiiable form aneh .a 
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ammonia, the rate of oxidation of organic matter is considerably increased by 
the supply of an available form of phosphorus. 

Solutions of sugar and ammonium chloride suffered a considerable reduction 
in Ph on filtration, from a figure of 54 in the nutrient solution to 3*2 in one 
effluent, and from 6-0 to 2*8 in another. As previously mentioned, tests for the 
amount of dissolved organic matter showed that the decrease in was too 
great to be accounted for solely by the production of organic acids from the 
sugar : negative results were obtained on testing for simple organic acids in the 
fin^l effluents. It was also observed that the concentration of chloride in the 
solution undergoing filtration remained practically constant throughout its 
passage down the filter. Furthermore the of the nutrient solution was not 
reduced appreciably when ammonium bicarbonate was substituted for am- 
monium chloride. These facts all indicate that the acid production in a perco- 
lating filter operated under the conditions described herein is chiefly derived 
from the mineral acid liberated by the removal of ammonium ion from the 
chloride or sulphate. Barritt [1931] found that organic acids may be produced 
in the upper part of a percolating filter if 0*2 % solutions of sugar are filtered : 
a reduction in observed in that part of the filter but the acid is oxidised 

as the solutions pass downwards, with corresponding increases in the values 

of the effluents. Summary. 

1 Experiments have been carried out on the biological oxidation in perco- 
lating filters of {a) 0*1 % sucrose plus different amounts of phosphate as 
KoHPO. and with NH^Cl or NH4HCO3 as the source of nitrogen, using broken 
glass as the filtering medium ; (5) 0*1 % sucrose plus NH4HCO3 and different 
amounts of phosphate, with glass tubes as the filtering medium; (c) diluted 
press water from a beet-sugar factory; in this case the effect of organic corn- 
ponds of phosphorus on the oxidation of organic matter was studied in the 
presence of sources of nitrogen readily available to micro-organisms, and m the 
presence of compounds of nitrogen available only with difficulty. 

2. The aniount of phosphate required to ensure rapid oxidation of ^gar m 
a 0*1 % solution is influenced to a large extent by the nature of the filtering 
medium To ensure freedom from choking, the medium should be of a large 
size and of a suitable shape. Under these conchtions a 0-1 % solution of sugar 
requires at first a maximum of about 1-5 parts P 2 O 5 and 2-2 parts N per 100, 
for complete oxidation of the sugar; once the film becomes mature 0-3 of P^Ug 

E^^ess of phosphate supplied to the filters passes out apparendy un- 
changed. No organic compounds of phosphorus were ever found in the effluents 
from any of the sections of the different filters. , ^ u x 

4 The organic compounds of phosphorus in the press water of ^ 
factory are only slowly available to the micro-organisms^on a percolating filter 
as compared with potassium hydrogen phosphate, and this may hmit the rate 
of oxidation of organic matter by a percolating filter. In 

of nitrogen which is readily assimilated by micro-organisms the fuU efiect of a 

supply of available phosphorus is not shown. ivu 

^ 5 . When percolating filters filled with glass medium were supplied mth 
sugar, ammomum chloride and various amounts of K 2 HPO 4 the pn “ 

the solutions before and after filtration were : 

(a) 5-6 and 5-0 respectively, without PaOg;^ _ _ 

(b) 54 and 3-2 respectively, with 0-3 part PjC^ per 100 , 000 ; 

(c) 5-0 and 2-8 respectively, with 3-0 parts P^Og per 100,000. 
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5 rGBiovS'l of -^[113 from ^11401 
sts and measurements of the 
showed that this acidity was 


The cause of acid production was lound to oe tm 
and the liberation of free HCL Quantitative te 
dissolved organic matter present in the effluents 
not due to organic acids. 
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II. A SEASONAL SPECTROSCOPIC VARIATION 
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In previous communications [Booth et al., 1933, 1, 2], the seasonal variations 
in the carotene and vitamin A contents of the butter fat produced from typical 
English miU^ were described, and a seasonal variation in the power of butter fat 
to inhibit the reaction between vitamin A and antimony trichloride was estab- 
lished. We also mentioned that the fatty acids prepared from summer and winter 
butter fats appeared to show certain differences, namely (1) acids from summer 
butter fats showed more intense absorption at 230 m/i than those from winter 
butter fats, and (2) summer acids turned brown more rapidly than winter acids 
when treated with the antimony trichloride reagent. It was not clear at the time 
whether or not these two properties were related to the greater inhibitory power 
of summer butter fat in the antimony trichloride test. Further work has now 
demonstrated that neither the 230 mp- absorption nor the rate of brown colour 
formation can be correlated with the inhibitory power. The rate of brown colour 
formation, indeed, is greatly increased in aged or oxidised fats, and any decision 
as to whether a seasonal variation of this property does actually exist must be 
postponed until one is in a better position to understand the nature of the re- 
action involved. On the other hand we have satisfied ourselves that the variation 
in absorption at 230 is of a genuinely seasonal character. Data in support of 
this view are given below. 

Experibibntal. 

Collection of butter fat etc. 15 specimens of butter fat were examined, se- 
lected from a large number of samples accumulated between April 1932 and May 
1933. The period investigated thus included two occasions on which the cows 
were turned out to grass after stall feeding during the winter. The fatty acids 
were prepared by the following routine method : 5 g. of the butter fat were boiled 
for 2 minutes with 2*2 ml. of saturated aqueous KOH and 10 ml. of alcohol. The 
mixture was then diluted with 40 ml. of water and extracted twice with 75 ml. 
of ether each time, in order to remove the unsaponifiabie matter. 20 ml. of 10 % 
sulphuric acid were then added and the free fatty acids extracted with 75 ml. of 
ether . The ethereal solution was washed twice with 10 ml. of water each time (with 
vigorous shaking) and once with 50 ml. of water (with gentle agitation) and dried 
by filtering through anhydrous sodium sulphate. The ether was evaporated under 
partiar vacuum, and the residual fatty acids were transferred to a specimen tube. 
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Spectroscopic examination of the fatty acids. For ^ used 

tion a Hilger E 3 quartz spectrograph with echelon cell , - 

throughout. Solutions of the different samples of fatty acid ^ 

cycloLxane for the spectroscopic examination. A suitable concentration was 
foTind to be about 25 mg. in 10 ml. of the solvent. 

Seasonal variation of intensity of absorption by the fatty acids at 230 mp. 

The variation in the intensity of absorption at 230 mfi is shown in Fig. 1 (con- 
tinuous curve). It will be seen that for winter butters or 1933 — 8 . 4 ) 

value of 10 or slightly less (minimum value observed April 1 ^- 20 , 
whereas the value for acids from summer butters is mcreased to 20 or more 

(maximum value observed, May 12-13, 1932 = 25-0)b The mcrea^^^^^^ 

as fudged from data obtained in the sprmgs of 1932 and 1933, takes plac 
Sideftly mth the oows obtemihg .oceee to grase & both seasons significant 

increases were observed after one week of pasture feeding. 

The effect of prolonged saponification on the absorption of the butter fat acids. 

In our experiments the only departure from the standard method of sapom- 
fication occurred during the early stages of the work when a 
were saponified for the unnecessarily long period of 1 hour, instead of the usual 



j-ig. 1. Inhibitory power of butter fat. Absorptive power of acids of butter &t. 

period of 2 minutes. To rule out any possibility of a simulation of a seasonal 
variation through differences in the duration of saponification, acids prcpai'^d 
from typical winter and summer butter fats were submitted to prolonged boiling 
under reflux (15 hours) in alcoholic potash. A slight increase in the absorption 

1 Slightly higher figures were obtained in subsequent determinations outside the series iiuai 
which Fig. 1 was drawn. 
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+hf^ winter butter acids was observed. It was, however, quite inadequate to 
account for the disparity between the absorption of typical wmter 
acids. A shght increase, probably falling within the range of expeiimental .. , 

was also observed in the absorption of the summer acids. 


Winter acids, Feb. 24-27, 1933 
Summer acids, May 19-22, 1933 


1 min. 
sap. 
12*6 
27-1 


15 hrs. 
sap. 

15 

30-0 


T)ift,rfntiation of 230 xaa absorption and inhibitory power in SbCl, reaction 

I„ ^^TS^Sbilory pow „t the batt. fat ie indicated by 

SZtle absorption of the by »— Oct 

r/r S3?SL£tVthtJis^&f between 

^ vntinn and inhibitory power. To test this correlation samples of a typical 

absorptio _ c QQON submitted, to various troutmonts and 

determinations were carried out. 

Table I. Inhibitory power of butter fat. 

Ba..» t.. ctMay It-ti l.St. 

noting the depression in the blue reading ^^use y ^ reading was taken 

vitamin A concentrate before the additmn of f o^dised specimens 

values were determined by the Wijs method. 


Treatment 

Untreated 

Ageing 


Details 


Fat was kept for several 
weeks in shallow layer in 
bottle on laboratory bench 

Irradiation Fat was exposed for 20 mms. 

to irradiation hy mercury 
arc lamp at distance of 
20 cm. 


25*9 

18-8 

21-5 


Blue 

reading in ^ 
absence of sence oi 


Blue 
reading 
in pre- 


fat 


Inhi- 

bitory 


fat power 


Oxidation 


Fat was melted on water- 
bath and aerated by pass- 
ing a current of air for 
about 24 hrs. 


11-0 


i.v. 

48*5 

46*9 


46*5 


43*4 


Disoirssioiir. 


, y rri, 4?o.,+ +v.fl+ the mixed fatty acids of butter fat show an 

230mp &st pointed ou^ by GiJlam al. [1931]. The 

absorption maximum at 230to/x was p . varying intensity m 

band, however, is by no «. 

xnost fatty acids, e.g. m ^ that the magnitude 
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accepted knowledge of the relative composition of winter and summer butter 
fats and of the extinction coefficients of their known constituents. Since Ramart- 
Lucas et al, [1930] have shown that all saturated acids have very small and 
similar extinction coefficients at 230 m/x, our attention, in attempting to account 
for the absorption of the mixed butter acids, may be restricted to oleic and lino- 
leic acids, which according to Hilditch and Sleightholme [1930] are the main 
unsaturated components. In Table II the percentage of acids present has been 
taken from data obtained by Hilditch and Sleightholme with butters similar to 
those examined in the present work. The extinction coefficients for oleic and 
linoleic acids were observed by Dann and Moore [1933], using commercial pre- 
parations of acids, and may be taken as maximum values which probably would 
exceed those shown by the pure freshly prepared acids. 



Table II. 




% present 

Contribution 


Absorbing 

in mixed 

towards E of 


component 

acids 

mixed acids 

Winter butter acid (coconut 

Oleic 

31*7 16-5 

5-23 

cake feeding) 

Linoleic 

24 9*6 

Q>23 



Total calculated E 

546 



Observed 

84 



Excess of observed over calculated 54 % 

Early summer butter acids 

Oleic 

40-9 16-5 

6*75 


Linoleic 

44 9'6 

0-39 



Total calculated E 

744 



Observed 

25-0 



Excess of observed over calculated 250 % 


Two explanations for the excess of the observed over the calculated absorp- 
tion seem possible. (1) Small amounts of unknown acids having very high ex- 
tinction coefficients may be present in butter fat, the concentration being 
relatively low in winter and considerably increased in summer. (2) One or more 
of the known acids may be present in butter fat in a more highly absorptive form 
than that in which it exists in specimens prepared from vegetable sources. The 
second of these explanations is made attractive by our observation, reported in an 
accompanying communication [Dann et al., 1935] that when certain oils are fed to 
the cow there is evidence of the appearance in the butter fat of acids having 
much higher extinction coefficients than the acids originally present in the oils. 
Although no definite decision can be reached as to the exact nature of the acids 
causing absorption, it seems probable that acids of the linoleic tj^pe, and possibly 
also more highly unsaturated acids, are involved. 

Differentiation of BSOmfj. absorption and inhibitory poimr of the SbCl^ reaction. 
Although the above experiments permit no direct advance in our Iniowledge of 
the substances present in summer butter fat which cause inhibition of tlie bine 
coloration in the vitamin A test, it may be inferred that these substances, what- 
ever their chemical character may prove to be, are extremely sensitive to oxida- 
tion and to irradiation. In these respects they are much less stable than the 
substances responsible for absorption at 230 m/x, which are affected only bj^ more 
vigorous treatment. 

SUMMABY. 

1. The absorption of the fatty acids of butter fat at 230 m/x shows a pro- 
nounced seasonal variation, being more than doubled during the summer months 
when the cows have access to pasture. 
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2 The increase in absorption runs approximately parallel with the increasnc 
inhibitory power of the butter fat in the antimony trichloride reaction tor 
vitamin Am previously described. The substances responsibb for inhibitory 
power, however, are much more sensitive to oxidation and irradiation than thos . 

responsible for^230m^a^o^pPo^ of the acids from summer butter fat must be 
ascribed either to the presence of small amounts of unrecognised acids possessmg 
hivh extinction coefficients or to the presence of modified forms of known 
unsaturated acids in a highly absorbing state. 

Our thanks are due to Prof. H. D. Kay and Dr L. J. Harris for their valuable 
criticism. 
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XVIII. A NEW SPECTROSCOPIC PHENOMENON 
IN FATTY ACID METABOLISM. THE CON- 
VERSION OF “PRO-ABSORPTIVE” TO* 
“ABSORPTIVE” ACIDS IN THE COW. 

By william JOHN DANN and THOMAS MOORE 

Dunn Nutritional Laboratory, University of Cambridge 
and Medical Research Council 

AND ROLAND GORDON BOOTH, JOHN GOLDING 
AND STANISLAW KAZIMIERZ KON 

National Institute for Research in Dairying, University of Reading. 
{Received November 7th, 19 M.) 

In an accompanying communication [Booth et al., 1935] we have reported that 
when the cow is turned out to pasture after the winter the fatty acids obtained 
from the butter fat show greatly increased absorption for radiation of wave length 
230mfjL. The work described in the present paper owes its origin to an attempt 
to correlate this increased absorption with the marked faU in the amount of fat 
in the milk which, as is already known, also frequently occurs when the cow jfirst 
obtains access to green pasture. Now past work has shown that the feeding 
of cod-liver oil likewise causes a marked diminution in the amount of butter 
fat in the milk [Drummond ef al., 1924]. Eurther, cod-hver oil was reputed to 
yield acids having very high absorption for radiation of wave length 230 mft 
[Gillam et al., 1931]. It seemed possible, therefore, that the depression of the 
fat might be linked up with the presence in it of highly absorbing^ acids, derived 
either from grass or from cod-liver oil. 

This explanation in its simplest form was ruled out when it was found by 
Dann and Moore [1933] that the high absorption of the fatty acids of cod- 
liver oil, recorded by GiUam et al., is not observed if the acids are prepared by a 
brief saponification, but only after the acids have been submitted to prolonged 
treatment with the hot alkali. It remained possible, nevertheless, that acids 
which resembled those of cod-hver oil in showing increased absorption after 
suitable treatment might exert a similar depressing influence on the amount of 
fat in milk. Support for this view was afforded by early experiments in which 
we found that the absorption of the butter fat was indeed greatly increased 
when the relatively non-absorbing cod-hver oil was fed to the cows. 

Further experiments have shown that fats capable of depressing the milk fat 
certainly do as a general rule possess unusual potency in raising the absorption 
at 230m/>t. The same property, however, is shared, if in a less degree, by other 
fats possessing no noticeable depressing action. The increase of absorption would 
indeed appear to be of a general character. It may occur in two ways, either in 

^ The word “absorption” is used throughout the present communication to tlesignate the 
extinction coefficient at the head of an absorption band at 230 m/i. Unless speeilically exeepte<l in 
the text, all figures for the extinction coefficient at 230mjw (shortened for brevity to £r2W) 
refer to the head of a band. 
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vitro as the result of chemical treatment, or in vivo in the course of the ab- 
sorption of the fats by the cow and their secretion among the constituents ot 
milk fat. The present communication is devoted to the description oi this 
phenomenon. The possible hearing of our results on the nature of the substances 
responsible for the depression of the milk fat is lieing postponed for discussion 
elsewhere. 

Experimental. 

The conversion of ''pro-absorptive'' into "absorptive" acids 
by chemical means'^. 

Experiments in vitro. Data relating to the absorptive properties and iodine 
values of the mixed acids obtained from the five oils used in our feeding experi- 
ments (two specimens of cod-liver oil, sardine oil, linseed oil, rape ofi), both as 
nreparh by a short saponification and after prolonged treatment of the acids 
by Liling with alcoholic potash, are given in Table I. The acids 
hv the method described in the aecompanymg paper [Booth et at., rro- 

longed treatment with alkali was appHed to the acids after their FelmmarJ 
preparation and separation from unsaponifiable matter by 
Lponification. Any compUoation arising through the possible action of the alkali 

It wiU be seen that for each oil the acids prepared by a short saponification 
showed only low absorption at 230m/r. As the result of prolonged treatment 
with alkali there was in every instance at least a tenfold merease in ^ 

In regard to the iodme values slight falls 

cod liver oil (8% decrease), mediomal cod-hver oil (10 %) and toseed on 
(7 %). There was^no change in the iodine values of acids from sardme oil and 

rapG oil. 

Table I. Influence of 'prolonged treatment ■with ahoholic potash on 
the absorption of various fatty acids. 


Mixed acids from 
Sardme oil (crudel 

Cod-liver oil (crude) 

Cod-liver oil (Engelberg’s medicinal) 

Linseed oil 

Rape oil (deodorised) 


Time of 
treatment 

EI2$0 

I.V. 

2 mins. 

7-7 

168 

48 hrs. 

185 

167 

2 mins. 

7*9 

166 

48 hrs. 

196 

153 

2 mins. 

8-6 

185 

37 hrs. 

121 

166 

2 mins. 

6-3 

188 

48 hrs- 

67*9 

181 

2 mins. 

5-0 

114 

48 hrs. 

65-8 

115 


The conversion of “pro-absorptive’ 


acids into “absorptive” acids in vivo. 

'j.'ne wj — x- i i j. • 4 - 

r » Fak At* fflt+v acid is one which itself possesses little specific absorption 

d, »» .M.* p— ..«» “ «“ “ " 
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fractions, were usually fed twice daily. The butters were prepared, the fats 
rendered and the fatty acids prepared according to routine methods^. 

Experiments of Series I (1933). The effect of feeding crude cod-diver oil and crude 
sardine oil on the absorptive properties of the mixed butter acids. Two cows (Lena 3 
and Welcome 7) were given 2 ozs. of crude cod-liver oil twice daily on March 14th, 
3 ozs. on March 17th and 4 ozs. on March 20th, from which date 8 ozs. per day 
was continued in two doses tiU the end of the experiment. Two other (Flora 6 
and Winsome 2) were given similar doses of crude sardine oil. The butter fats of 
Lena 3 and Welcome 7 were compounded, but since Winsome 2 took her sardine 
oil incompletely her butter was not compounded with that of Flora 6. By an 
oversight no samples of butter were taken from any of these cows to establish 
that the absorption of the butter acids had actually reached the typical winter 
level before the commencement of dosing. The results obtained during oil feeding 
may be compared however with those obtained upon butter given by the same 
cows after the cessation of dosing, or upon the butter given by the typical herd 
receiving the basal ration only during the period of dosing. The results obtained 
are given in Table II. It will be seen that as the result of feeding either cod- 
liver oil or sardine oil the absorption of the butter acids was greatly increased 


Table II. Exp. 1. Crude coddiver oil and crude sardine oil feeding. 


Cows 

Date of collection 
of milk 

Remarks 

E/230 of 
mixed acids 

Typical herd 

March 31-April 4 

Ko oil given 

13-1 

Lena 3 and Welcome 7 

March 30-April 3 

4 ozs. cod-liver oil twice daily 

48-4 

Lena 3 and Welcome 7 

April 20 

After discontinuation of cod- 
liver oil feeding 

18-0 

Flora 6 

March SO-April 3 

4 ozs. sardine oil twice daily 

42*8 

Winsome 2 

March 30~April 3 

4 ozs. sardine oil twice daily, 
badly consumed 

28*6 

Flora 6 and Winsome 2 

April 20 

After discontinuation of sardine 
oil feeding 

12-0 


Experiments of Series II (1934). Feeding experiments with linseed oil and 
rape oil. Two cows (Flora 16 and Flora 20) were first given twice daily 2 ozs. 
of deodorised rape oil on February 19th, on March 6th this was increased to 
3 ozs. and on March 9th to 4 ozs. On March 14th the rape oil feeding was dis- 
continued and 3 ozs. of hnseed oil were given twice daily to each cow. This was 
increased to 4 ozs, on March 16th. Since the sample taken during the feeding of 
linseed oil was prepared from milk collected 13 days after the discontinuation 
of the rape oil, there would appear to be little danger of the previous diet 
seriously afiecting the result obtained. In this experiment also control samples 
were unfortunately not taken before the commencement of dosing, but the 
average value for specimens collected daily between April 7th and April 12th 
(about 1 week after the discontinuation of linseed oil feeding) may be accepted 
as a normal control. 

The value JS//230=14*4 obtained for the butter acids during the rape oil 
period was only sHghtly higher than the value observed for acids obtained from 
the same cows after the discontinuation of dosing, and it is doubtful whether it 

1 Since our experimentswere not all carried out mth the same immediate object in view it is 
unavoidable that there should be some lack of uniformity in the collection and prcHeiitation of 
results. Thus in some experiments the effect of feeding oil has been examined only by taking single 
specimens of butter fat at arbitrary periods after the commencement of oil feeding, in otiier 
experiments specimens have been collected daily over considerable periods. 
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was significantly higher than values around 10 wliich we would consider typical 
for winter butter fat. The value (20-0) obtained for the acids during the feeding 
of linseed oil showed a definite increase well beyond the range of experimental 

Table III. 


Cows 

Flora 16 and 
Mora 20 

Flora 16 and 
Flora 20 

Flora 16 and 
Flora 20 


Inclusive dates 
of collection 
of milk 

p.m. March. 13- 
a.m, March 14 

pan. March 27— 
p.m. March 28 

April 7-April 12 


Remarks 

4 ozs. of rape oil twice daily 

4 ozs. of linseed oil twice daily 

Average value over the period men- 
tioned. Linseed oil feeding dis- 
onntimied on March 80, p.m. 


F/230 of 
mixed 
acids 

144 

20-0 


11*8 
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after tiie cessation of dosing. The results obtained in the various experiments are 
shown graphically in Figs. 1 and 2. 

(1) Whole oil feeding (Welcome 7, Fig. 1). Dosing was commenced at the 
rate of 2 ozs. twice daily, subsequently raised to 3 ozs. twice daily. The feeding 
of the cod-liver oil resulted in an extremely rapid rise in the absorption of the 
mixed butter acids. From an average value of 8-4 on the 3 days preceding dosing, 
E/230 for the mixed acids rose to 15*4 on the third day of dosing and to 35-2 on 
the seventh day of dosing. At this point a maximum value for the particular 
level of dosing appeared to have been reached. After 11 days on cod-liver oil, 



Pig. 2. Lottie 5. (2) Pro-absorptive acid feeding; (3) non -saponifiable matter feeding. 

dosing was discontinued, with the result that the absorption of the acids fell 
almost as rapidly as it had risen. It may be noted, however, that the absorption 
did not quite return to the level observed before dosing began and also showed a 
number of minor fluctuations during the post-experimental period. Iodine value 
determinations on selected specimens of butter acids taken just before dosing 
and at the point when the absorption of the fatty acids had reached its maximum 
gave values of 37-6 and 50 respectively, the former value being about the usual 
level for winter acids. 

(2) ''Pro-absorptive'" acid feeding (Lottie 5, Fig. 2). The acids were prepared 
in bulk by a technique essentially similar to our usual routine method, the time 
taken over the saponification being kept short by ensuring that the alcoholic 
potash was at boihng-point before the addition of the cod-liver oil. Previous to 
dosing, E /230 for the mixed acids had shown a value not greater than 10 for 11 
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days. Tlie cod-liver oil acids were given over a period of 3 days, in doses as 
follows : 


p.m. 

8. 

iii. 

34 


2 ozs. 

a.m. 

9. 

iii. 

34 


2 ozs. 

p.m. 

9. 

iii. 

34 


3' ozs. 

a.m. 

10. 

iii. 

34 

... 

3 ozs. 

p.m. 

10. 

iii. 

34 

... 

3 ozs. 

a.m. 

11. 

iii. 

34 

... 

1*5 ozs. 





Total ... 

14*0 ozs. 


On the second day of dosing jSJ/ 230 had risen to 20*0. The maximum value: 
33*3, was reached one day after the cessation of dosing, after which the ab- 
sorption fell rapidly. As in the previous experiments there were several minor 
fluctuations in the absorption during the post-experimental period. Iodine value 
before dosing 40, at point of maximum absorption 52*3. 

(3) Feeding of the non-saponifiable residue (Lottie 5, Fig. 2). The crude 
unsaponifiable matter obtained by evaporation of the ether extracts of the 
soaps during the preparation of the acids was fed in doses calculated to corre- 
spond to the amounts of acids previously given. The period of dosing happened 
to correspond with a minor upward fluctuation in the “absorptive’’ power, 
probably related to previous acid feeding, otherwise the values obtained showed 
no divergence from the normal winter level. 

(4) Feeding experimmts with absorptive^ ^ acids (Welcome 7, Fig. 1). The 
“pro-absorptive” acids (L?/230 = 8*6), after preparation in the manner described 
above, were converted into the “absorptive” acids (E^/230 = 121) by boiling for 
37 hours with alcoholic potash. The doses given were the same as the doses of 
“pro-absorptive” acids described in (2), and 14*5 ozs. were fed over the period 
p.ni. 23. iii. 34 — a.m. 26. iii. 34. 

The absorption of the butter acids rose rapidly, reaching a maximum value 
(jE/230=42*4) 4 days after the commencement, and 2 days after the cessation, 
of dosing. The fall of the absorption from the maximum value was checked by 
a considerable upward fluctuation of several days’ duration. Iodine values — 
before dosing 41*1, at point of maximum absorption 51*1. 

The behaviour of the butter acids on treatment in vitro by boiling with alcoholic 
potash. In order to gain some insight into the proportion of “pro-absorptive” 
acids secreted in the butter fat, selected specimens from the group of butters 
described above were submitted to prolonged treatment with alcoholic potash, 
which was calculated to increase the absorption by significant amounts if “pro- 
absorptive” acids were present in quantity. The results obtaiaed are given in 
Table lY. It wiU be seen that in no case was there more than a slight rise 
in the absorption as a result of this treatment. The behaviour of the acids 
was thus the same as that of the acids from normal winter or summer butter 
[Booth et ah, 1935]. 

, Table IV. . 

Butter fat acids 


Material given to cows 
“Pro-absorptive” acids of cod-liver oil 

Linseed oil 

Rajpe oil 


Time of 
treatment 

Eim 

I.v. 

2 mins. 

33*3 

52*3 

48 hrs. 

26-5 

46*5 

2 mins. 

20 

49*6 

48 iirs. 

23-4 

51 

2 mins. 

14*4 

49*5 

48 hrs. 

17*9 

49*1 
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Differentiation between the ''absorptive acids''^ and the " inhibitory substance^ ^ 
of the antimony trichloride test. Experiments, wMcli need not be described in 
detail, have demonstrated that while the absorption of acids from butter fats 
of cows fed on Hnseed oil, cod-liver oil or sardine oil might be equal to or greatly 
exceed that of normal summer acids, the inhibitory power was invariably much 
lower. 

Discussion. 

The conversion of "pro-absorptive’^ into "absorptive” acids. The above ex- 
periments demonstrate that certain fatty acids characterised by a slight ab- 
sorption in the far ultra-violet (‘"pro-absorptive acids’^) can be converted in vivo 
and in vitro into acids having a much stronger absorption in the same region. 
The change can be brought about either by feeding the fatty acids (or the fat) 
to the cow or by treating the acids for long periods with caustic potash. For the 
present it must remain doubtful whether the changes occurring in vivo and in 
vitro are identical in all respects, but as a working hypothesis it will be assumed 
that the two processes are similar. Since the absorption of the butter acids from 
cows receiving ordinary diets or dosed with various oils shows no significant in- 
crease after prolonged treatment with potash, it seems probable that almost the 
whole of the ingested acids capable of transformation into the strongly absorbing 
substance either undergo the transformation or are not secreted into the milk. 

Quantitative aspects of the transformation. The increase in the absorption of 
the fatty acids from the various oils brought about by treatment with caustic 
potash is self evident. On the other hand, the increased absorption of the fatty 
acids of the butter following the ingestion of the oils might seem to be explicable 
on other grounds than the transformation of “ pro- absorptive ” into “absorptive 
acids. Two such alternative explanations may be advanced, but both can be 
excluded by examining the data quantitativeljr. In the first place it might be 
considered that the increased absorption was essentially due to the depression 
in the actual amount of butter fat secreted, on the assumption that the de- 
pression might take place at the expense of the non-absorbing constituents of 
the butter acids. Since however the depression seldom amounted to more than 
30 % , while the absorption was sometimes increased 4-5 fold, it is obvious that 
this explanation would be inadequate. Secondly it might be argued that the 
increased absorption of the mixed butter acids over that of the ingested fat might 
be due not to an actual increase in the specific absorption of the ingested acids, 
but to the concentration in the milk fat of highly absorbing components present 
in low concentration in the ingested acids. This explanation also fails, however, 
since the increased absorption of the butter acids, calculated on weight basis, 
was always much greater than the absorption present in the ingested acids. To 
illustrate this point we may take the figures for Lottie 5, which was given a pre- 
paration of the acids of cod-liver oil in the “pro-absorptive state. If we study 
the “absorption units” secreted in the butter acids during a 12-day period 
commencing with the 3 days during which the acids were administered, we may 
draw up the following balance sheet : 

Absorption nnits secreted in butter acids. (Calculated by multiply- 
ing the daily butter acid yield in g. by the daily value for j^/23().) 

Allowance for basic absorption due to butter on winter scale (cal- 
culated by multiplying the total butter acid yield over the 12 days 
(5050 g.) by the average value for JJ/230 over 11 days preceding 
dosing (9*2)) 

Increase due to cod-liver oil acid feeding 
Absorption present in cod-liver oil acids as ingested (411 g. 
having JS?/230= 8*6) 


^/230 X g. units 
82, OW ■' 

46,000 


=: 36,000 
= "3,500 
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The increase in absorption of the mixed acids of the butter fat was therefore 
about 10 times greater than the absorption of the ingested acids. 

The nature of the change involved. At the present stage little can be said about 
the nature of the acids capable of showing increased absorption. Judging how- 
ever from the limited experience of Dann and Moore [1933] it appears probable 
that the property is confined to acids having two or more unsatiirated linkages. 
As to the cause of increased absorption, it appears probable that intramolecular 
changes take place. The possibility that oxidative changes might be involved 
appears to be ruled out by (1) iodine value determinations. In the in vitro ex- 
periments, the absorption rose to high values with little and in some cases no 
fall in the iodine value. This would indicate that only small amounts of oxidation 
products can have been formed. If these were responsible for the increased ab- 
sorption, then the specific absorption must have been of an unusually high order. 
(2) Preliminary experiments have indicated that the “absorptive” acids are 
themselves unstable to oxidation and are therefore unlikely to be the end- 
products of an oxidative reaction. Thus when the mixed acids of cod-liver oil 
were first converted into the “absorptive” state by prolonged treatment with 
potash and then aerated for 24 hours at 95"^, .£7/230 fell from 121 to 20-6. (3) Oxi- 
dative treatment of the “pro-absorptive” acids from cod-liver oil increases 
slightly the extinction coefficient at 230 m/x, but the characteristic band at that 
wave length is no longer evident, and the absorption is non-specific end absorp- 
tion. The above evidence, of course, does not rule out the possibility of oxidative 
changes of the peroxide formation type, if those changes can be visuafised as 
occurring without afiecting the iodine-absorbing capacity of the unsatiirated 
linkages. 

The rapidity of transference of exogenous fats to the milk fat. As a point of 
secondary interest the above experiments provide a good illustration of the great 
rapidity with which foreign fats may be secreted in the milk fat, since when cod- 
liver oil, or preparations of its acid fraction, were administered, a distinct rise 
in the absorption of the butter acids could always be detected on the following 
day. The presence of the cod-fiver oil acids in the butter fat could be readily 
observed by the formation of dark brown soaps on treatment of the fat with 
alcoholic potash. This is a property of the cod-liver oil acids, whereas the acids 
of butter fat form colourless soaps when obtained from cows subsisting under 
normal nutritional conditions. 

Summary. 

1, In the mixed acids prepared from cod-liver oil, sardine oil, rape oil and Im- 
seed oil the absorption of radiation at wave length 230 m/x is small. When the oils 
were fed to the cow the acids secreted in the butter fat possessed much greater 
absorption in this region. 

2, A similar increase in absorption could be brought about by the prolonged 
boiling of the “pro -absorptive” acids with alcoholic potash. 

3, The change from slightly absorbing (“pro-absorptive”) acids to strongly 
absorbing acids is not an oxidative one; it is postulated that a molecular re- 
arrangement occurs with production of an isomeric form. 

Our thanks are due to Dr L. J. Harris and Prof. H. D, Kay for their valuable 
criticism. 
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appendix. 

’ examined in the above experiments, an^d also two 
wiTsent to Prof. T. P. Hilditch who has kmdly 
(Letter dated May 11th, 1934.) 

Non. '■"S”'* “o!r" 

(control) oil 

c,r]'l 249-3 264-2 

To «3 " 

^se figures at the Meeting of the British Association 
se refults indicate sufficiently clearly ^ 

ause considerable modification of the miffi fat, the 
r,be character of the butter fat is especially marked 


befebences, 


I Kon, Dann and Moore (1933). Biocliem. 
and Moore (1933). Bioohem. J. 27, 1166. 
mond, Ctannon, Coward, Golding, Maoki 
a Heilbron, HUditch and Morton (1931). 


XIX. VITAMIN A AND CAROTENE. 

XII. THE ELIMINATION OF VITAMIN A FROM THE 
LIVERS OF RATS PREVIOUSLY GIVEN MASSIVE 
DOSES OF VITAMIN A CONCENTRATE. 

By ALAN WILLIAM DAVIES and THOMAS MOORE. 

From the Dunn Nutritional Laboratory, University of Cambridge 
and Medical Research Council. 

[Received November 30th, 19 Si.) 

In a previous paper [Davies and Moore, 1934] we presented data showing that 
very high concentrations of vitamin A may be attained in the liver of the rat 
when large amounts of vitamin A concentrate are included in the diet. It was 
calculated that the amount of vitamin A stored might represent as much as 
5 % of the dry weight of the liver, and be sufficient, if used economically, to 
satisfy the normal requirements of the animal for a theoretical period of about 
200 years. The experiment to be described below was carried out to decide whether 
this theoretical economy would hold good in practice, or whether the reserve 
would be dissipated more rapidly. Under the particular experimental conditions 
adopted, the second alternative has been found to be correct. 

Expeeimental. 

32 female piebald rats were used. Until 10 months old they had been em- 
ployed for breeding purposes, receiving a mixed dietary which included milk, 
liver (once weekly), green vegetables and carrots in sufficient amounts to permit 
the accumulation of a very high concentration of vitamin A in the liver even 
without further treatment. After retirement from breeding they were given the 
same mixed diet until 18 months old, when they were taken for use in the present 
experiment. 

Preliminary '' saturation’' of the liver with vitamin A. With the exception of 
3 animals, which were used in determining the level of the vitamin A reserve 
attained on the previous mixed diet, all the rats were now given a diet containing 
large amounts of vitamin A concentrate (“‘ light white casein ’'20 % , sugar 50 % , 
coconut oil containing vitamin A 25 % , salt mixture 5 %, dried yeast 10 %, 
wheat germ 5 %). The amount of vitamin A was adjusted so that 10 g. of diet 
contained 2 mg. of vitamin A concentrate ( = 6000 b.tj.). Groups of three rats 
were killed at intervals, and the vitamin A reserves per g. of liver were deter- 
mined by our usual method [Davies, 1933]. Although the feeding of this diet 
was continued for 12 weeks the liver reserves, as indicated by the mean values 
of the groups of three animals, rose only slightly (about 25 %) above the level 
attained on the mixed dietary. At this level a maximum value for these par- 
ticular conditions of feeding appeared to have been reached. 

The mean vitamin A reserves for each group of rats during this period are 
shown in the ascending part of the graph in Fig. 1. Although the values ob- 
tained in the individual rats of each group (see Table I) showed considerable 
variation from the mean value (usually about 33-3 %), the means for the groups 
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gave a consistent series of values except for one group, wiiicli gave an anomalous 
mean indicated by point A in Fig. 1. One of the rats in this group gave an un- 
expectedly low result (1400 b.tj. per g. as compared with the expected mean of 
14,000 B.n. per g.). 



Fig. 1, J5, Actual rate of decline. 0 , Calculated rate of decline of liver reserve assuming ex- 
penditure to be in accordance with physiological requirements, f Bats givtai vita-min A-frre 
diet. Eats given large amounts of vitamin A concentrate. 

Table I. 

Weeks from 


commence- 
ment of 

Weeks on 
vitamin A- 

Individual vitamin 

Mean vitamin A 


experiment 

free diet 

reserves, b.tj. per g. 

reserve b.u. per g. 

Bemarks 

0 

— 

7,400 

16,000 

19,000 

14,000 As taken frein bn*eding 

1. ' 



11,000 

19,000 

11,000 

stuek 

14,000 Vitamin 

A 'filtrate 

2 .' 

_ 

1,400 

11,000 

8,000 

given 

6,700 

tin. 

4 

. 

1,100 

16,000 

17,500 

15,000 

de. 

7 ' . 


10,500 

24,000 

19,000 

18,000 

Uti. 

12 

— . 

14,000 

20,000 

19,000 

18,000 

tin. 

16 

' "4 

3,500 

3,500 

1,100 

2,700 Vitamin 

A "free tilM 

20'"'. 

■ 

2,500 

2,500 

2,400 

2,500 

On. 

24 

12' ■ ■■ 

460 

250 

475 

400 

<lo. 

36 

:24 

600 

500 

470 

500 

lilt. 


Dissipation of the vitmmn reserve on a diet deficient in viitindn .1. The sur™ 
vivingTats were next given a diet, having, a ..composition simibir to t fiat rtH-cnt !y 
proposed for. use in vitamin A tests by Morgan^ (extracled inra! iiioai 

10 %, coconut meal 30 %, ground rice 48.%;, dried yeast 8 %,sa!t mixtiiro-l ‘h,. 
radiostol T drop. per. rat per. ..week). This- diet was found to he virtually frti* from 
vitamin A by independent growth tests with young rats. 

^ Our thanks are due to;Lever Brothers, Ltd. for the -gift of the special material.^ u.sj*d in i liis 
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Groups of three rats each were killed after they had received the vitamin A- 
free diet for periods of 4, 8, 12 and 24 weeks. The rapid fall in vitamin A reserves 
is shown in the descendmg part (B) of the graph in Fig. 1. After 4 weeks the 
mean liver reserve was found to have fallen to about | of its previous value 
(2700 B.iJ. per g. as compared with 18,000 B.ti. per g.), after 8 weeks the mean 
value (2500 b.u. per g.) w^as much the same as after 4 weeks, but after 12 weeks 
there was a further fall to 400 b.u. per g. The value obtained after 24 weeks 
(500 B.XJ. per g.), however, was virtually the same as that observed after 12 
weeks, suggesting that a level of more stable storage had now been reached. 

Discussion. 

The above experiment proves that superfluous reserves of vitamin A held in 
the liver may sometimes be eliminated at a much greater rate than that de- 
manded to satisfy the known physiological requirements of the organism. In 
Fig. 1 a broken line (0) has been drawn to represent the rate of decrease in the 
mean vitamin A reserve per g. of liver which would have been expected if the 
vitamin had been used up at a rate consistent with physiological requirements, 
on the assumption that 0-2 y (or about 1 b.u.) of pure vitamin A per g. of liver 
would be metabolised daily^. It will be seen that the rate of decrease of the mean 
reserve on this basis would be extremely slow, amounting to less than 1 % of the 
initial value during the 24 weeks under investigation. In contrast the mean 
reserve actually fell at the rate of about 100 y ( = 500 b.u.) of pure vitamin A 
per g. of liver per da}^ during the first 4 weeks after the adoption of the vitamin 
A-free diet, while after 12 weeks about 98 % of the initial reserve had been 
eliminated. At this point there was a definite check in the rate of expenditure 
of the vitamin, since no further decrease could be detected after a further period 
of 12 'weeks. It may be significant that the level of storage was now of the same 
order as the value of 250 b.u. per g. which we would consider a typical value for 
the healtiiy hiiinan being‘s. 

The above results stand in contrast with those obtained by Dann and Moore 
[1981], who used rats whose vitamin A reserves had been raised to high levels 
(up to 70(H) u.l^ ]>tu* g.) as the result of their receiving red palm oil, a rich source 
of c'arott*m*. Tiie \utainin A reserves of these rats after they had been restricted 
for o-O weeks to a liiet deficient both in vitamin A and B were found to be as 
high (within tfu' limits of experimental error) as those of similar rats which re- 
(‘eived the dit^t containing red palm oil up to the time of killing. Moore [1931] 
also failed, to observe any spectacular reduction below the reputed initial values 
in the \itaniin, A reserves of tw^o rats kept for periods of 10 and 68 days on a 
vitamin A-tree diet, although after the longer period it is possible that a 
dc‘terioratiou of up to 40 % may have occurred. From Fig. 1 the reduction 
duiing the same period in the present experiments must have amounted to 
90 

Two t‘xplanations of the divergence between the present results and those 
obtained in previous work are possible. The more rapid, decline of the vitamin A 
reserve hi the pr(‘sent experiments may be. due either .to the use. of a diJfierent 
ibrm c,)f vitamiti A-free diet, or to. the fact that the reserves were built up from 
alimentary supplies of preformed- vitamin A, instead of carotene which was used 

^ 'this is inorc gtnicroas than that previously assumed [Moore, 1931]. 

“ Data kijuily nutdo a\'ailabio by Dr A. Leese indicate that the vitamin A reserves per g. of 
l!v<T in wild rats, as determined for gpedmens -caught in the, Edinburgh .Zoological Gardens, are 
(d‘ about the same nnh-r as in the human being. . 
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in the; previous work. Botk these possibilities are now under investigation, but 
in view of the time-consuming nature of the work we have thought it advisable 
to publish an account of our results at their present stage of deveiopmeiit. 

As a point of secondary interest arising in the course of the present investiga- 
tion, we may draw attention to the extremely high level which the vitamin A 
reserve of the liver of the rat may reach in rats receiving an ordinary dietary 
containing carrots, green vegetables and moderate amounts of liver. According 
to our observations the concentration of vitamin A produced under such con- 
ditions is only slightly lower than that which may be obtained by the feeding of 
vitamin A concentrate. 

SiJMMABY. 

Adult rats, already possessing high liver reserves of vitamin A, were given a 
diet containing massive doses of vitamin A concentrate. The liver reserves under 
these conditions reached levels having a mean value of about 18,000 b.f. per g., 
representing a supply sufficient to satisfy the theoretical requirement of tlie rat 
for about a century, if used up at a rate corresponding to the minimimi plu'sio- 
logical requirements. 

When the rats were subsequentty restricted to a diet free of vitamin A, how- 
ever, a rapid elimination of vitamin A from the liver took place, the mean 
vitamin A reserve falling to 400 b.f. per g. after 12 -weeks. At this level a con- 
dition of stable storage of the vitamin appeared to have been attained, since no 
further fall in the mean reserve could be detected after a further period of 12 
weeks of restriction to the vitamin A-free diet. 

These results stand in contrast with those obtained in previous experiments 
carried out in this laboratory, in which a similar rapid elimination of vitamin A 
from the liver was not observed. The -possible causes of the difference are 
discussed. 

Our thanks are due to Dr L. J. Harris for his valuable criticism. 
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{Received November 24th, 1934.) 

It is lunv generally recognised that determinations of available carbohydrate in 
fruits and ^’'egetables are of much more value for dietetic purposes than those of 
total earl johydrate, whether the latter have been determined by acid hydrolysis 
or caleuiated by difference. 

Figures for the available carbohydrate of the fruits and vegetables commonly 
eaten in this country were given by McCance and Lawrence [1929]. An acid 
hydrolysis WTrs used, followed by a determination of ^dotaF’ reducing power. 
Realising, however, that this reduction was partly due to the products from 
easih' hydro lysalile pentosans and other non -fermentable sugars, McCance and 
Lawrence determined these constituents separately and deducted their reducing 
value from that of the total sugar. The remainder they considered to be available 
carboh\'tir<ite. Tlieir figures in some instances are too low because the strong acid 
employed and the prolonged time of boiling led to a destruction of a consider- 
abk‘ proportimi of the fructose. They mentioned that something of this sort was 
taking piaet‘, hut considered that for practical purposes the error could be 
uegietded. 

A study of the available earboh^^drates of fresh fruits has now been made by 
t!\e most reiiahl(‘ methods which can be obtained. Sucrose, fructoso, glucose and 
stardi ha ve oiirh been iletermined separately. Since these are generally con- 
si<lenHi to he the only fruit carbohydrates which are absorbed as sugars from the 
gut, their sum constitutes the available carbohydrate of the fruit. Small 
amounts of maltose may he present in starchy fruits such as the banana. If this 
is tlu' ease, error so introduced must be insignificant, since determinations of 
glucose and fructosi^ by two independent methods have been found to agree. 
From the nature of the methods employed this would not have been the case if 
appreciabk‘ a, -mounts of maltose had been present {vide infra). 

Fresh, raw fruits only have been used, and ail determinations have, been 
carried out mi the e lible portion. 

Methods. 

Fn pa ration of the fruiL Almost ail the fruit has been obtained from the 
x\malgamatc^d Fruiterers and the Army and Navy Stores. Each variety of 
English ami foreign fruit came from at least four, and usually from six, different 
sourccNS and was known therefore -to have- been grown under various soil and 
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climatic conditions. Thus a representative sample of the fruit was obtained. The 
analyses were all carried out during the 1934 season. 

The method used for the preparation and extraction of the fruit was similar 
to that described by Archbold [1932] for apples. About 3 lbs. of small fruit and 
6~8 lbs. of larger varieties were prepared as for eating, and the proportion of 
waste was determined. The edible portion was then cut up finely and well mixed. 
Water was determined on duplicate samples of 50 g. by drying to constant weight 
at 50°. 

Duplicate portions of 100 g. were extracted with about 200 ml. of cold 95 % 
alcohol overnight. The tissue was next extracted with hot SO % alcohol in a 
Soxhlet apparatus for about 16 hours, and the alcohol from the united extracts 
was evaporated oh under reduced pressure at a temperature always below 30°. 
The residue was made up to 200 ml. in a graduated flask (Solution A). Free 
acid was determined on 20 ml. of this extract by titration with A^/10 NaOH. 
Phenolphthalein was used as indicator. 

Determination of reducing sugars, 50-100 ml. of Solution A w'ere measured 
into a graduated 500 ml. flask, diluted with wmter, almost neutralised with 
A/10 NaOH and cleared with basic lead acetate and saturated sodium phosphate 
solutions [Archbold and Widdowson, 1931]. The solution was made up to vohmie 
and filtered. Beducing sugars were determined in this cleared filtrate (Solution 
B) by Lane and Eynon’s [1923] copper titration method, in which metlndene 
blue is used as an internal indicator. Dilution of Solution E wns sometimes 
necessary before the estimations could be carried out. 

Determination of sucrose. Total sugar was estimated in Solution B aftc^r in- 
version with 10 % citric acid for 10 mins, at 100°. The difference between tlu‘ pm*- 
centage of total sugar and of reducing sugar, calculated frcun Lane and 
invert sugar table, gave the percentage of sucrose in the fruit. Preliminary 
tests on various fruits indicated that the values for sucrose obtained in this way 
were the same as those obtained after inversion with invertast^ (see Ta ble J). 


Table I. Sucrose content of f ruits after inversion by citric acid and by inrniasf . 
Besults expressed as percentage in fresh matenal. 

Fruit Sucrose by citric acid Sucrose l)y inrerfcase 


Gooseberry 

0*23 

■0-22 

Bana-na 

4*2 

4*3 

Apple 

2*6 

2'7 

Lemon 

0-34 

0‘28 

Strawberry 

L32 

1‘*I2 

Tomato 

0*0 

0*0 


Determination of the fnictose] glucose ratio. Before carrying out tin* iudinud rie 
procedure for the determination of the friictose/gltieose ratiih it was la *t'essa,r\ t f ^ 
decolorise solution B. 100 ml. were boiled with 0*5 g. (leetjlurisiug 

charcoal for I min. and filtered. This process was repeated until the iipiiid wa^- 
colourJess. The charcoal wurs thoroughly w’ashed with boiling wutia* and the 
filtrate and washings made up to 200 ml (Solution C)* It has pnniouhh been 
shown that this procedure removes only negligible amounts of sugars fn»!a 
solution [Widdowson, 1931]. The, iodine 'value of solution V was delermiiied 
exactly as described by Areh})old and Widdow^son [J931], The frum o.se gliieohe 
ratio was calculated by solving. the simultaneous equations ofdaiiit'd, fVimi 
.the iodimetric determination and from the estimation of the redueing pouii' 
of solution B bv Lane and Eynon’s copper method. 
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Fructos6 }i8)S al&o l)6eii d-Gtermined. dirGctly in Solution B in a nmnbGr of 
different fruits by the method described by Oppel [1930], This is a colorimetric 
method based upon the colour developed when fructose is heated with diphenyl- 
amine and strong hydrochloric acid. Since the acid hydrolyses any sucrrae 
present, the value obtained for fructose is the sum of the free fructose and the 
fructose derived from the sucrose. A standard solution of sucrose was used for 
the comparisons. Table II shows the amounts of fructose (including free 
fructose and sucrose-fructose) in a variety of fruits as estimated by the two 
independent methods. 

Table II. Total fructose in fresh fruits estimated by Fehling's solution 
and iodine and by diphenylainine. 

Results expressed as percentage of fructose in fresh fruit. 

FeHing’s solution 

Q-B-d iodimetric method Diphenylamine method 


Pear 

7*9 

7*7 

Blacklierry 

3-6 

3-6 

Grapefruit 

2-3 

2-6 

Pineapple 

4-9 

5-0 

<.) range 

4-0 

4-1 

CJrape 

8-0 

7-9 

Cranberry 

0*8 

M 

Date 

29-9 

29-4 

Banana 

6-9 

7-0 


It will be observed that in most cavses agreement is very close. In the case of 
cranbei’ries tiie slightlj^ higher results given hj the diphenylamine method can be 
ex|:)lained by tiie fact that in this fruit there is a large excess of glucose with 
■which tlie reagent reacts to a small extent. 

Determination of starch. The fresh fruit was in every case tested with iodine in 
order to didect the presence of starch. Of all the fruits examined, starch was 
found to be ]:)resent only in the banana, apple, pear and tomato. The residue 
remaining after aieoholie extraction of these fruits was dried at 100° overnight 
and v'eighed. 

Tlu‘ dried residue from the banana was ground up in a mortar and sifted. 
Duplicate .samples of 0*5 g. were weighed out and soaked in 10 mi. water for 
se\*(‘rai houi‘s. It was impossible to grind the residues from the apple, pear and 
toinato owing to their tough and leathery nature. These were therefore weighed 
out without grintling and soaked in water as just described. The wet material in 
eai'h cas(^ ’v\'as ground up in a mortar to a fine pulp and transferred quantitatively 
to a small fiask witli a further 40 nil. of w^ater, which w^as then boiled. 

Takadiastase was used to hydrolyse the starch, and the reducing power was 
determiui‘d on the filtrate after clearing with basic lead acetate by Hanes’s 
[ lOiltd modification of the Hagedorn and Jensen ferricyanide technique. Full 
details have l,)iH‘n described by Widdowson [1932]. 


■ Bestots. 

T1h‘ rc.s'ults of the analyses are shown in Table III. 

\hihies are given ibr the percentages of glucose, fructose, sucrose and starch in 
tlu^ edihk* p(U‘tiou of the fruits, and the total available carbohydrate is calculated 
as 1 he sum i >f t lu‘se 4 individual carbohydrates. The water content of the fruits is 
also showii and their titratable acidity. For each fruit a factor is also given. By 
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multiplying tlie percentages in the edible portion by the factor, the quantities 
which would be obtained from the food as purchased can be derived. The final 
column shows the parts of the fruits which were included in the edible portion. 


Discussion. 

It -will be noticed that only a very small proportion of the ripe fruits con- 
tains starch, and even in these cases the amount present is negligible. Bananas 
are exceptional. 16 % of the total available carbohydrate was present as starch 
in the samples examined, i.e, 3 % of starch in the fresh fruit. It is a well-known 
fact that the starch/sugar ratio in the banana depends upon the degree of ripe- 
ness of the Iriiit, and quite different results would no doubt have been obtained 
had unripe or over-ripe fruits been analysed. 

Most of the fruits examined contain approximately equal amounts of free 
fructose and glucose, but apples and pears have much more fructose than 
glucose, and plums, damsons, apricots and similar fruits and also cranberries 
contain more free glucose than fructose. Grapes contain glucose and fructose 
in nearly ecpial amounts. 

A few fruits, notably cherries, grapes, figs, tomatoes, pomegranates and 
mulberries, contain no sucrose at all. In one or two cases, e.g. apricots and peaches, 
sucrose constitutes the greater part of the total sugar present. 

pariso7i of the present results loith those obtained after acid hydrolysis. 

It has been stated earlier in the paper that McCance and Lawrence ^s [1929] 
figures for the carboh 3 xlrate contents of fruits were too low, owing to a destruc- 
tion of part of the fructose during the acid hydrolysis. This is shown to be the 
case by the fact that on boiling a 2 % solution of fructose with hydrochloric acid 
(5 % by volume), 28 % of the total fructose present was destroyed during the 
first hour and 48 % after 2 hours. Glucose was almost unchanged by this treat- 
ment. 

Samples of seven of the fruits used in the present investigation were boiled 
with 5 % acid for 2 hours and estimated as described by McCance and Lawrence. 
The results of these determinations are shown in Table IV, Column 1. Column 2 

Table I\b Comparison of available carbohydrate in fruits as determined in the 
preseiit investigation and after acid hydrolysis. 

Results expressed as percentage of edible portion of fresh fruit. 



Direct 



Carbo- 

Sum of 


determination 


Carbo- 

hydrate 

glucose, 


of carbohydrate 


hydrate 

corrected 

fructose, 


after acid 


corrected 

for pentose 

sucrose 

Fruit 

hydrolysis 

Pentose 

for pentose 

and fructose 

and starch 

Bbifk berries* 

84 

1-8 

6-6 

8*4 

7*6 

Ch*a.n berries 

4^0 

0*9 

3-1 

3*5 

3*5 

Ihitusuns 

9*5 

2*2 

7*3 

9*3 

9*6 

drapes, black 

, . 12-5 ■ : 

0*6 

11*9 

15*5 . 

■ 15*5 

druptfi'ruit 

5*3 

1*1 

4*2 

■■5*3". 

..5*3 

i h*augt‘ juice 


0 

6*9 

9*2 

94 

Pears, rooking 

7-9 

1*7 

6*2 

9*5 

9*3 


* I >!a«‘k berries have been analysed on 3 occasions. The figure in Table III is the mean of all 
t hivr anaiyst's. ^vl^le ihe figure in this table is the result of one of them. 

shows the ])outose content of fruits and Column 3 the available carbohydrate 
after dcdiuding the pentose sugars [McCance and Lawrence, 1929]. Taking the 
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figures for fructose found in the present investigation (free fructose 4- sucrose- 
fructose), and assuming that 50 % of this had been destroyed during the 2 hours’ 
hydrolysis, the figures in Column 3 have been corrected, and the results are 
shown in Column 4. It will be seen that in almost every case they agree very 
closely with the present results for total available carbohydrate calculated as the 
sum of the glucose, fructose, sucrose and starch (Column 5). It is evident there- 
fore, that McCance and Lawrence w^ere justified in deducting the values for 
pentose sugars, and that their figures for vegetables which contain no fructose 
were probably correct. Further, McCance and Lawrence’s published results were 
not so much too low as the differences between Columns 2 and 4 suggest, since 
they took the mean of a 1- and 2-hour hydrolysis, and the present figures were 
obtained after treating for a full 2 hours with the acid. 

Summary. 

The glucose, fructose, sucrose and starch in 41 varieties of fruit have been 
determined. 

Sucrose was estimated by the increase in reducing power after iiiversioii. 

The glucose/fructose ratio was calculated by solving the simultaneous 
equations obtained from an iodimetric determination and from the estimation of 
reducing power by Fehliiig’s solution. Fructose was also determined by diphenyl- 
amine with concordant results. 

Starch w^as estimated as glucose and maltose after digestion with takadiastase. 

The sum of these four individual carboh 3 Ylrates was taken to represent the 
available carbohydrate of the fruit. 

Part of the expenses of the investigation has been defra^uKi }}y the ]\ledicai 
Research Council. One of us (E. M. W.) is indebted to the Medical Research 
Council for a part-time grant. 
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XXL THE EFFECT OF POTASSIUM ON 
THE GLUCOLYSIS OF BRAIN TISSUE WITH 
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By CHARLES AMOS ASHEORRi and 
KENDAL CARTWRIGHT DIXON. 

From the Biochemical Laboratory, Cambridge, 

{Received November 29th, 1934,) 

ViiBioiJS explanations have hitherto been put forward as to the mechanism of the 
Pasteur effect. Meyerhof et al. [1925] and others have suggested that the lactic 
acid formed in anaerobiosis is also formed under aerobic conditions, but here 
removed by oxidation and perhaps resynthesiS. Another explanation has been 
given by Lipinann [1933], who considers that oxygen interferes with the activity 
of the fermentative or giucolytic enzyme and thus spares glucolysis. It seemed 
also possible tliat one of the reactants in the lactic acid-forming reaction (as 
demonstrated by the work of Embden et al, [1933] and Meyerhof and Kieseling 
[1933] in the ease of muscle) might be removed by oxygen. Thus, assuming glucose 
to split into two moleeuies a and 6 which react together to give lactic acid, we have 
glucose = a -r 5 = 2 lactic acid. If either a or b is removed by oxygen, lactic acid 
formation is lessened, and furthermore one atom of oxygen could prevent the 
formation of 2 molecules of lactic acid. That is, one molecule of oxygen absorbed 
prcvents4 moltHmles of lactic aeidfrom accumulating, and in this way a maximum 
ileyerh<d’ (|Uotient of 4 could be explained. 

In the original project, it was decided in the first place to investigate the 
effect of addiiig y,-giycerophosphate and pyruvate (which was aheady known 
[Ihimm it ah, 193*P. Mendel et aL, 1931] to increase anaerobic glucolysis) to 
tissues ill viiich oxygen was exercising its sparing action on glucolysis. If 
idther <4’ tlK‘si‘ substances oecurred in the normal glucolysis and was removed by 
oxygen, mhlition of this substance during aerobiosis might restore and increase 
the at'robic ulucolytic rate. 

It was necessary to use for this purpose a tissue with low aerobic glucolysis, 
and for this purfH>s(^ brain slices were selected for a start, although it is not 
b(4ie\'t*fl [Asiifortl and Holmes, 1929; Ashford, 1933; 1934] that the Embden- 
Meyerht 4’ sMu urn* h >r gliiculysis obtains in brain tissue. The work reported here is 
the out c<mie of these experiments. 

Methods. 

The tissue employr*<i was the cortex of rabbit’s brain. Slices of this were cut 
immediate*!}' after the rabbit was killed. These slices were immersed in 10 ml. of 
iic|iud which eoiitained Ringer in normal .concentration and 0-025ilf' sodium 
fah'arlHinale. In this solution glucose was present in a concentration of 0-2 %, 
also any sulistamv whose effect on glueolysis was to be determined. This volume 
cjf fluid iTiiitainiiig the slices was contained in flasks provided withglass'stoppers 
(as describei I in a previous paper [Ashford, 1934]). Oxygen or nitrogen containing 
5 [hi bubbied through the liquid in which the slices were immersed for 

^ Beit Memorial Eesearcli Fellow. 
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about 20 mins. Tben the taps were closed and the flasks with their contained 
slices under physiological conditions were shaken in a bath at 37° for periods of 
1 , 2 or 3 hours. At the end of the period of shaking the flasks were removed from 
the bath, and 3 ml. of 20 % trichloroacetic acid were added to the contents of 
each which were quantitatively filtered and washed into a 50 ml. volumetric flask 
after standing about 10 mins. The slices contained in each shaking flask were 
transferred from the filter-paper into weighing bottles and their dry weight 
determined. 

The filtrates were made up to 50 ml. with water, and their lactic acid contents 
were determined, after treatment with copper lime, by Friedemann, Cotonio and 
Shaffer’s [1927] method. 

Experimental. 

The effect of potassium a-glycerophosphate on the aerobic and anaerobic 
glucolysis was first studied. This salt was prepared in approximately 4 % 
solution by treatment of Merck’s “Calcium glycerophosphoricum neiitraie” 
with potassium oxalate at 0°. The calcium oxalate was centrifuged off, and the 
resulting filtrate was tested for freedom from both calcium and oxalate ions by 
the addition of small quantities of potassium oxalate or calcium chloride. The 
results of a number of experiments are shown in Table I. It will be seen that the 

Table I. Effect of potassium glycerophosphates on 
anaerobic and am^ohic glucolysis. 

All values in ing. lactic acid per g. dry tissue per hour. 

The salts used had a final concentration of about 0*7 %. 

Nitrogen Ox^^geii 

A A 

Exp. Glucose Glucose-}- Glucose Glucose -i- 

No. Time alone glycerophosphate alone glycerophosphate Remarks 


1 

3 hours 

41-0 

17-0 

15*0 

57*0 

a-salt 

2 

3 hours 

57-0 

25-0 

15*5 

45-0 

a -salt 

3 

2 hours 

66-0 

26-0 

— 

— 

a-salt 

4 

2 hours 

59*5 

22-0 

— 

— 

^-salt 

.5 

2 hours 10 mins. 

62-0 

25-6 

23*1 

5745 

a-salt 


addition of potassium a-glycerophosphate has markedly increased the acu'oble 
glucolysis while at the same time the anaerobic glucolysis is so depressed as to be 
below the level of the aerobic in the presence of the potassium a-glycerophosphate. 

The next step was to try the effect of potassium ^-glycerophosphate and also 
the effects of the;,sodium salts (Tables'! and II), In Table I it is shown that 

TdMQ lL. Effect of sodmm glycerophosphaies on 
anaerobic and aerobic glucolysis. 


All values in mg, lactic acid per g. dry tissue per hour. 






Glucose + 

Glucose 4" 


Exp. 

Time 


Glucose 

a-glycero- 

^-glycero- 


No. 

hours 

Gas 

alone 

phosphate 

phosphate 

Remarks 

1 

3 

N 3 

'■'""'58-0 "■ 

85-0 

81*0 

0-4 salts 



0 , 

,26*0 

27'0 

21*0 


2 

3 , 

N, 

65-0 

61-0 

54(?) 

o-r. salts 



0 , 

17'0 

27-0 

24-0 


3 

■ ^'3^ ' 

0 » 

12 (?) 

27-7 . 

■ 207 

ti-!* salts 



o' 

\ ■ 154- 

16-5 

■ ■ 


: 4''., ■; 

.■ '2 

N, 

: ms \ 

— 

OK) 

O', ‘5 'y suits 
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potassium /3-glyceropIiospliate has the same inhibitory effect on the anaerobic 
glucolysis as the oc-salt. The sodium salts, however, have no effect, except in one 
case perhaps causing a slight rise in aerobic glucolysis, but not by any means of 
the same order as that caused by the potassium salt (Table II) . 

A further step was to see how much of this effect was due to the potassium 
ion or whether the glycerophosphate was the determining factor. To test this 
parallel experiments were carried out using potassium a-glycerophospliate and a 
solution of potassium choride against one another. Table III shows the result of 

Table III. Comparison of effects of potassium a-glycerophosphate and 
potassium chloride on aerobic and anaerobic glucolysis. 


All values in mg. lactic acid per g. dry tissue per hour. 
Duration of experiment — 2 hours. 


Gas 

Glucose 

alone 

Glucose + 14 % 
K a-glycero- 
phosphate 

Glucose + 0*9 % 
KCl 

N, 

50 

16 

9 

O2 

13 

75 

51 


the experiment and makes it clear that this ability to stimulate aerobic glu- 
colysis and to inhibit anaerobic glucolysis in brain is a property of the potassium 
ion. It has already been noted [Ashford, 1934] that the presence of a potassium 
phosphate buffer reduces the anaerobic glucolytic rate in brain tissue. 

Experiments were next performed to determine whether sodium chloride had 
any similar effect to potassium chloride. It is shown however in Table IV that 
sodium chloride has no significant effect on glucolysis, while experiments with 
the same concentration of potassium chloride show the effect in a marked manner. 


Table IV. Comparison of the effects of potassium and sodium chlorides 
on aerobic and anaerobic glucolysis. 


All values in mg. lactic acid per g. dry weight per hour. 
Duration of experiment — 2 hours. 


Gas Glucose alone Glucose + 0- IJf NaCl Glucose + 0*1 ilf KCl 

K 75 66 23 

Ol 18 22 61 

The effect of variation in concentration of potassium chloride was next 
studied. In Table V, the results of four experiments with 5 different concentra- 
tions of potassium chloride are shown. (It was unfortunately not possible to 
perform aerobic and anaerobic experiments on the same brain owing to the im- 

Tabie V. Ejfects of different concentrations of potassium chloride 
on aerobic and anaerobic glucolysis. 


All, values in mg. lactic acid per g. dry tissue per hour. 
Duration of experiments— 2 hours. 


Glucose 

Glucose 

Glucose 

Glucose 

Glucose 

Glucose 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


no KCl 

0*005 

0*02Jf 

0-1 

0*3ilf 

0'51f 

Date 

54. . 

67 

41 

14 

13 

8 

31. vii. 34 

: ' :53 

55 

30 

10 

9 

14 

8. viii. 34 

17 , . 

17 

30 

49 

35 

19 

30. vii. 34 

19 

16 

■ 25.. .. 

58 

. 32';: 

24 

3. viii. 34 
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possibility of obtaiiiiiig sufficient tissue.) Tlie results are shown in Fig. 1, where 
the glucolysis is plotted against the logarithm of the potassium, chloride con- 
ceiitratioiij each experiment being plotted as a separate curve. It brings out 
clearly that the effect of potassium is greatest at a concentration of about 
. The aerobic glucolysis has been increased 200 % while the anaerobic has 
been reduced 75 %, and it is worthy of note that at this concentration the aerobic 
glucolysis is 4 or 5 times as large as the anaerobic.' 



Pig. L Relation between anaerobic and aerobic glucolysis and potassium chloride. 

A, average level anaerobic, no KOI. B, average level aerobic, no KOI. 

® — ® — ® Aerobic glucolysis. o - - o — o Anaerobic glucolysis. 

It would appear probable that at the concentration of normal Ringer, potas- 
sium does not exert this effect. Lasnitzki [1933] has shown that the absence of 
potassium and to some extent of calcium from the incubation fluid markedly 
reduces anaerobic glycolysis in tumour, but he did not study the aerobic effect. 
Beebe [1904] and Clowes and Frisbie [1905] have reported high values for potas- 
sium content of malignant tumours and these were often associated with low 
calcium content. Since high aerobic glucolysis is shown by tumours it was 
decided to ascertain whether glucolysis in brain was affected by the absence 
of calcium from the Ringer (Table VI). It will be seen that the marked effect 
of high potassium concentration is not shown by lack of calcium. 


Table VI. Effect of calcium-free Ringer on glucolysis. 


Gas 

Medium (containing 

0*2 % glucose) 

mg. lactic acid per g. 
dry wt. per hour 


Ringer 

65 

N, 

Ca-free Ringer 

■ ''53 

0. 

, Ringer 

■ ■ 13 

0, 

Ga-free Ringer 

20 


It seemed of importance to ascertain whether the addition of pyruvate to 
brain slices under anaerobic or aerobic conditions would increase the glucolysis 
and also if the addition of co -ferment T would in any way modify the inhibitory 
effect of potassium salts on the anaerobic glucolysis, since it has been shown by 
the work of Mendel aL [1931] and by that of Bumm ef aL [1933] that in the 
phenomenon of inhibition by glyceraldehyde, in the case of tumour slices, this 
inhibition is removed by pyruvate and by co-ferment T. It will be seen from 
Table VII that in these experiments pyruvate does not increase the aerobic or 
anaerobic glucolysis. The absence of effect on the latter process is readily ex- 
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Table VII, Effects of pyriwate and of pynwate in the presence 
of KOI on glucolysis. 


Exp. Mediam 

1 . Normal Binger+ glucose 

„ „ +0-01Jf pyruvate 

„ „ +0*00111 „ 

2 Normal Ringer + glucose 

„ „ +0*1j¥KC1 

„ „ +0*00211 pyruvate 

is d* ?> jy 

+ 0*111 KCl 


mg. lactic acid per g, 
dry tissue per hour 

I A. 

f 

Anaerobic Aerobic. 


plained by tlie fact tliat tbe glucolytic rate is already very Mgli and is not further 
increased by addition of co-ferment T. Tbe result is not therefore out of harmony 
with the work of the authors just cited, since in their experiments with brain 
tissue the anaerobic rates without pyruvate were usually of a somewhat' low 
order. The absence of effect on the aerobic process is in agreement with Eumm 
et ah [1933]. Evidently oxidative removal of pyruvate does not influence lactic 
acid formation, since the addition of pyruvate has not increased the aerobic 
glucolysis. Table VII also shows that pyruvate has.no significant effect on the 
inhibition of anaerobic glucolysis by potassium. 

It has previously been shown that (f^-glyceraldehyde markedly inhibits the 
anaerobic glucolysis of tumour [Mendel, 1929]. It was decided to see if the large 
aerobic glucolysis of brain slices in the presence of added potassium chloride was 
affected by glyceraldehyde. It was considered that if another mechanism of 
lactic acid formation in aerobiosis were operative here, this mechanism might not 
be inhibited by glyceraldehyde, as is the normal anaerobic mechanism. The results 
of experiments to test this point are shown in Table VIII together with the 


Table VIII. Effects of ^-glyceraldehyde and of glyceraldehyde 



with KCi on glucolysis. 

mg. lactic acid per g. 
dry tissue per hour 

Exp. 

Medium 

f \ 

Anaerobic Aerobic 

1 

Normal Riuger + glucose 

„ „ +0*03 % glyceraldehyde 

55 11 

' 4 ■ '6 

2 

Normal Ringer + glucose 

„ „ + 0*03 % glyceraldehyde 

+ 0*111 RCl. 

' ' — ^ 15' 

-- 6 

-- 40 ■ 

a 


+ 6*03 % glyceraldehyde 

results of an experiment on the effect of glyceraldehyde on both normal anaerobic 
and aerobic glucolysis. It is apparent that the high aerobic glucolysis in the 
presence of potassium salts is inliibited by glyceraldehyde as is the normal 
anaerobic glucolysis. Further it appears that the aerobic glucolysis in the absence 
of potassium is also inhibited, though, owing to the small absolute value of the 
aerobic glucolysis, this can hardly be said to be proved. 

Reversibility of the potassmm effect. 

The question as to whether these effects of addition of potassium are re- 
versible has been investigated. The experiments are recorded in tabular form in 

. ■■".Bioehem,. 1935 x'xix ■ 
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Table IX. Experiment to test the reversibility of the potassium effect. 

. .1 A.O O/ rrlnon.aPi TTIO 


No. of 
flask 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


All fluids contained 0-2 % glucose. 


Media and procedure 

Ringer +0-1M KCl, stopped after one hour 

N, then 0, BhigCT'+ V IM KCl, for one hour in , then 0^ bubbled 

through and incubated for one hour further 
W Ringer + 0- IM ICCl for-one hour, then slices to flasK o 

Rinoer (no KCl) + slices from 4, for one more hour 
o! Ringer + 0- 1 A/ KCl, for one hour, then slices transferred 

to flask 7 K . 

0. Ringer (no KCl) + slices from 6 for one more houi 


mg. lactic 
acid per g. 
dry tissue 
per flour ' 

19 

60 

17 (in 
2nd flour) 

19 
4 

44 

20 


Table IX the numbers of the glass flasks in which the slices were incubated and 
their contents, gaseous and fluid are given, and the glucolj^is is a .® 

From the value of the glucolysis in flask No. 3, we see that admittmg 0^ to shoes 
S to! W in N,1»d KCl fon 1 honr tail, non- to ..tabli.h . l«8l> gW^c 
rate since only 36 mg. of lactic acid per g. dry weight are formed m No. 3, and 
S mgTthis have been formed in the first hour as in No. 1, 17 mg. havmg been 
forSTn the second hour in 0, and KCl. Also the high normal anaerobic 
glucolysis is not re-established in normal Rmger after the tissues 
fncubated anaerobically for 1 hour with added KCl; this is seen from Nos. 4 an 
5 On transferring tissues from Ringer with KCl, in which they have been for 
1 hour, to normal Ringer, all under aerobic conditions, we see tha,t the ^lobic 
glucolysis now faUs approximately to the normal level; this is shown by the 

fiffurGS for Nos. 6 sdici 7. i i u 

^ It appeared necessary to ascertain if the glucolysis in the second hour when 

tissues Ive transferred to another medium, is as high as in the first m the 
original medium, accordmgly the experiment recorded m Table X was performed. 

Table X. Effect on glucolytic rates of transferring tissues from 
on& medium to another. 

All fluids contained 0-2 % glucose. 


^*ask^ Gas Media and procedure 

1 ^2 Binger, tflen tissues to flask 2 after one flour 

2 No Binger, slices from 1 for anotfler flour 

Q No Binger +0-1M KOI for one flour 

^ Binger 4 * 0 * lilif K.C1+ slices from flask 3 for a further 

flour 

5 N, Ringer+O-lJf KOI for one hour , 

Q O 2 Binger + O'lJf KOI + slices from flask 5 for a further 

flour 


mg. lactic 
acid per g. 
dry tissue 
per flour 

73 

56 

31 

13 

28 

. 10 „ 


Nos. 1 and 2 show that lactic acid formation in normal Ringer faUs off to some 
extent on transferring the tissues from theic original fluid. Nos. 3 and 4 demon- 
strate a falling off in KCl under anaerobic conditions, while Nos. 5 and 6 show 
again that admission of O 2 to shoes which have been an hour in KCl and N^ 
cannot restore the high glucol^ie rate seen in KCl and Og. ^ 

From these experiments it is seen that the inhibition caused by KCl and N 2 is 
associated, at any rate after exposure for 1 hour to 0-1 Af KCl, vith an irre- 
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versible change in the cells, so that they cannot regain a high glucolysis. Also it 
appears that tissues placed in normal Ringer after having been incubated in 
and KCl can now only show their normal low aerobic glucolysis (Nos. 5 and 6). 
It has been shown that the glucolysis in the second hour in Oj and KCl is of the 
same order as in the first, this is seen from figures showing the glucolytic rate 
calculated from experiments of 1 hour’s duration, which give similar figures to the 
earher experiments of 2 hours’ duration. This is also seen from Table XI where 
two experiments of 1 hour’s duration are recorded. 

Table XI. Olucolytic rates in experiments of one hour’s duration only. 

All fluids contained 0*2 % glucose. 

mg. lactic acid per g. 

' tissue per hour 
/ ^ 

Qas Medium Exp. 1 Exp. 2 

No Binger 48 64 

N » +0*li¥KCl 18 25 

o! Ringer 23 31 

O: „ +0*111 KCl 47 /o 

Since verv high glucolysis is observed in 0^ and KCl, and it 
beenmggeSd th.t the 1 Aic aoid formed in N. it removed in 0, [Ho mes 1930 i 
Krebs 1931], it seemed of importance to see if the aerobic removal of laetic am 
were^i^ibibited by KCL Aecordmgly the rate of disappearance of 0-05 /o hthium 
lactate was measured both in presence and absence of potassmm. The figures 
recorded (Table XII) show that the aerobic removal under conditions similar to 
those of the former experiments is of a very low order but is not marke y 
affected by potassium. 

Table XII. Oxidative removal of lactic acid in presence and 
cib 867 iC 6 of O’l yL jpotccssiuTu cJiloTidc. 


Duration 

hours 

2*5 

2-0 

2*0 


mg. lactic acid removed 
per g. dry tissue 


Ringer alone 
17 
25 
36 


Ringer + 0* IM KCl 
21 
32 
36 


It was attempted ^ ^ 

’'TJrtested by the nitropruslide reaction was negative, nor did 

lie“S4jTave Zwn that 

aerobic glucolysis m tumour ^^tassium salts might also affect in some 

glucolysis. experiment in the 

way the respiration bmm P 
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oxidation was not affected in the presence of potassium, at 
bonate buffer. Some manometrio experiments have now been made using the 
Warburg indirect method and simultaneous measurements of raygen consump- 
tion and aerobic glucolysis and also anaerobic glucolysis have 
The results shown in Table XIII amply bear out our results obtained by The 
chemical method, namely that anaerobic glucolysis is inhibited, while aerobic 
glucolysis is markedly increased, by 0-lif SCI. Further the very interesting fact 
fmerges that the respiration is also mereased by values which range from oO to 
200 % of the normal respiration. Except in Exp. 1, there is no apparent correla- 
tion between the increase in respiration and the increase in aerobic glucolysis, 
which might suggest that in the presence of potassium there is a general stimula- 
tion of the aerobic metabolism of the cell and that this increased aerobic g u- 
colysis is one method of manifestation of this phenomenon, ^he significance of 
these results is discussed again later. It will be noticed (Table XIII) tha 

Table XIII. The effect of M.jl0 potassium chloride on the 
respifCbtion and glucolysis of brain slices. 


Exp. 

No. 

(I) 

Ringer + Jf/10 KCl 



(II), 

Ringer alone 




Q^, CO-2 





COj 


0^ 


~MQ 

1 

19-0 

30-5 

11-5 

— 

4-5 

6-5 

6*5 

0 

— 

15*5 

2-4 

2 

10-5 

21-0 

10-5 

— 

— 

4-0 

4*5 

0*5 

— 

— 

— 

3 

11-5 

22-5 

11*0 

— 

. — 

7-5 

8*5 

1*0 

— 

— 

— 

4t 

16-5 

33-5 

17-0 

15-5 

— > 

11-0 

15*5 

4*5 

3*0 



5t 

24-5 

42-0 

17-5 

15-5 


13-0 

19-0 

6*0 

4*5 

__ 

— > 

(1st hour) 




(2nd hour) 




19-0 

31-0 

12-0 

10-5 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



(3rd hour) 








6 

21-5 

42-0 

20-5 

18-5 


— 

. — 

— 

4*5 

— 

— > 

(1st hour) 




(2nd hour) 







— 

9-5 

• — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Pvemarks 


In this exp. the tissues 
were transferred from (!) 
to (II) after one hour 
Ditto, but after 2nd hour 
tissue returned to me- 
dium (I) 


Exp. as exp. 


(3rd hoiir) 

* Indicates that the results in this column were obtained by the simplified method. All other 

results by the indirect method (i.e. = Qs, C 02 ■" ^ 02 )* 

t Indicates 0*2 Jf bicarbonate. All others in 0*25x¥ bicarbonate. 

->• Indicates transfer of tissue from one medium to another. 

aerobic glucolysis in the absence of potassium chloride is practically zero, whereas 
our chemical estimations of vary from 2-5 to 5-0. Such figures correspond 
to 10-20 mg. lactic acid per g. of dry weight. This discrepancy is almost 
certainly due to the fact that some lactic acid remains even in the washed tissue 
slices and of course is estimated in the chemical determinations, whereas the 
manometric method is unaffected hy initial lactic acid in the tissue. 

These results also show that the addition of MjlQ KCl inhibits the “ Pasteur 
reaction” in brain tissue, if we accept as a criterion of this inhibition a rise in 
aerobic glucolysis without any fall in respiration (see Dickens [1934] for further 
discussion on thispoint). Moreover, this inhibition is largely reversible as is seen 
from Exps .4,5 and 6 in Table XIII. In each of these the same tissue slices were 
used throughout. After a period of one hour in the Warburg pots containing 
Ringer and KCl, the slices were transferred to a second pair of pots contaiiiiug 
Ringer without excess KCl, after, of course, washing in normal Ringer. In Exps. 
5 and 6, a second transfer back to Ringer and KCl was effected. The manometrio 
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results obtained during these periods in different media show that the high 
aerobic glucolysis and oxygen uptake, characteristic of the slices in KCl, fall to 
lower and normal values when KCl is no longer in the medium and return again 
to the high values when ilf/10 KCl is again present. The effect of KCl on the 
aerobic process is therefore reversible. 

One point should be mentioned in connection with these experiments. In 
Exp. 6 only pots containing a small volume of fluid were employed after the first 
transfer, so that O 2 uptake was not determined. However, a value for aerobic 
glucolysis can be obtained since the volume used was only 1*5 ml. and it is 
assumed that none of the COg liberated was retained. How far this assumption is 
warrantable is shown by comparing the value of calculated by this simple 
method with the values obtained by the complete indirect method with pots 
containing both large (5-5ml.) and small (l*5ml.) fluid volumes as shown in Exps. 
4, 5 and 6. The values obtained with the simplified method are indicated with an 
asterisk. 

DisoTJSSioisr. 

The main result of these experiments, namely, that the anaerobic glucolysis is 
markedly decreased by the addition of K salts while the aerobic glucolysis is 
raised to be several times as large as the anaerobic, is hard to explain. It would 
seem possible that the potassium would merely inhibit the Pasteur reaction and 
so raise the aerobic glucolysis. At the same time this concentration of potassium 
might also inhibit the anaerobic glucolytic system. The explanation would only be 
feasible if the aerobic glucolysis were raised and the anaerobic glucolysis lowered 
until they attained one and the same level. It cannot possibly be put forward, 
however, in view of the fact that so far from attaining the same level the aerobic 
glucolysis is several times as large as the anaerobic in the presence of added 
potassium. 

A possible explanation is that the large formation of lactic acid in the presence 
of KOI is due to a different system coming into play from that occurring in 
normal anaerobic glucolysis. One could assume that owing to the presence of 
potassium some substance in the normal glucol 3 d}ie chain accumulates slightly, in 
that its further reaction is inhibited. If, however, this substance could be oxidised 
directly to lactic acid, then formation of lactic acid would occur in oxygen. 
Lactic aldehyde is a substance which on oxidation would give lactic acid ; it 
would be interesting to ascertain the effect of this substance on brain slices in view 
of the fact that it is known to disappear in liver ^^brei'’ as does methylglyoxal 
[Neuberg, 1913] . An argument which militates against a second method of lactic 
acid formation occurring in O 2 and KCl is that this glucolytic system like the 
normal anaerobic mechanism is inhibited markedly by glyceraldehyde. How- 
ever, glyceraldehyde may act at some earlier point common to both mechanisms. 

Another possibility, which Dr H. A. EYebs has put before us, is that KCl acts 
by injury to the slices, thus damaging the glucolytic mechanism, and that this 
damage is greater in Kg O 2 where only the Pasteur effect is eliminated. 

This would explain the non-recovery of high glucolysis in Ng on placing slices 
again in normal Ringer after they had been incubated in Ng and KCl for 1 hour, 
and also the failure to obtain high glucolysis on bubbhng O 2 through the 
medium in which slices were suspended which had been previously incubated 
anaerobically in the presence of potassium. However, since normally glucolysis 
occurs to such a high extent under anaerobic conditions, and also since anaero- 
biosis alone does not seem to kill the brain cells quickly in the presence of glucose, 
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it is difficult to see how the mere presence of 0^ should impede the damage to the 

cells by potassium when KOI in 0, does not cause inhibition of 

Tt would seem probable that the damage is connected with the inlubition oi 
rfuSlXbY Under aembio conditione there is stjl n meehanisnt ot 

fnctio Lid foLstion, and this, or oxidation of other e^bstances »»y 6™ ^ 
cells a necessary metabolic reaction. In N^, however, glucolysis can no longer 
proceed, and soothe cells are injured irreversibly ?J^JiXesS 

a means of obtaining the energy necessary for life. In 

that Dickens and Greville [1933] have shown that incubatmg bram shoes at 38 
for as short a time as 20 mins, anaerobically and without gfficose destroys all but 
!=> 0/ of their power of glucolysis when glucose is added. From these considera- 
tions the Reversibility of the effect of addition of KCl in N, does not seem 
contrary to the above theory of two different glucolytio mechanisms, in nitrogen 

^“'^Frortheresults of our experiments (Table XIII) in which both respration 
and glucolysis were determined, it may be said that 

Pasteur reaction (and further that this inhibition is reversible) provided that the 
Pasteur reaction is regarded strictly as the inhibition of lactic acid formation by 
oxygen. It must be emphasised, however, that the mechanism of formation of 
lactfe acid in oxygen when KCl is added may not necessarily be the same as 
that occurring no^Llly in nitrogen; in fact 

inhibitory effect of potassium chloride on anaerobic glucolysis Secondly , as w ell 
as increasing aerobic glucolysis, the addition of potassium markedly “^reas^ ^he 
respiration The significance of this is uncertain; it may be connected ^vith 
Sneral stimulation of metabolism or perhaps oxidation of some intermediarjy to 
lactic acid. It is possibly due to the increasing concentration of lactic acid, but 
we have shown that the rate of removal of lactic acid is not affected. There is 
apparently no correlation between increase in oxygen upta,ke and aerobic 
glucolysis, though it appears that a relation exists between the total oxygen 
uptake and the aerobic glucolysis in experiments in which MjlO KGl was added. 
Further the question asked by Dickens [1934], as to whether aerobic glucolysis 
can be increased in tissues where carbohydrate oxidation is not diminished, can 
now be answered. These conditions are satisfied in brain slices glueolysiiig 
aerobically in the presence of KCl, since presumably here the high respiration is 
due to an oxidation of the carbohydrate type [see Dickens and Simer, 1930] .1 bus 
we can say that KCl does not behave in the same way as Dickens [1934] has 
suggested for phenylhydrazine, since this substance does not inhibit anaerobic 

glycolysis. . . n i - i -j? 

As regards the original purpose of these experiments, that is to see it oxygen 

interferes with lactic acid production by removing some reactant in the glucolytio 
chain, we have not succeeded in demonstrating any positive evidence for tins 
theory by addition of possible substances and so are thrown back on either the 
explanation of Meyerhof or that of Lipmaim as to the mechanism of the Pasteur 
effect. 

From our results, however, the former explanation, that is that lactic acid 
formed as in Nj is merely removed by the oxygen, becomes unlikely, at any rate 
in brain, since if this were the case it would be hard to explain how potassium so 
markedly increases the aerobic glucolysis when it apparently does not interfere 
with the removal of lactic acid from brain slices under aerobic conditions. It is 
possible, however, in view of the increased 0^ uptake, that the general metabolism 
might be so stimulated as to increase the rate of lactic acid formation in the 
presence of Oj and KOI. However, it seems unlikely that increased 0^ uptake 
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would be associated witli increased lactic acid production unless the lactic acid 
production were caused hj some direct oxidation. This is, in fact, the same as 
postulating another mechanism of lactic acid formation coming into play in O2 
and KCl. Another argument against the view that lactic acid is formed as under 
anaerobic conditions but removed in Og is the slow rate of removal of added 
lactate in brain (Ashford and Holmes [1931] and our more recent observations 011 
brain slices) compared with the high rate of lactic acid formation by similar 
tissue under anaerobic conditions. 

From this we may conclude that the theory of Lipmami is not, as the others 
are, at variance with these observations. The mechanism of the action of po- 
tassium salts is at present completely obscure, and the existence of another 
mechanism for glueolysis occurring in tissues in Og and KCl is still a possibility. 
An even more disturbing possibility is that under artificial conditions a cell may 
actually develop a new and different mechanism. If this were so it would throw 
into doubt much work done on excised tissues and extracts. At present it is 
simpler to postulate that there are different mechanisms for lactic acid pro- 
duction in oxygen and in nitrogen and that the former is activated by potassium 
and the latter inhibited. 

Stjmmaby. 

1. The addition of potassium a-glycerophosphate to glueolysing brain slices 
was found to increase the aerobic and inhibit the anaerobic glueolysis, so that the 
aerobic glueolysis became several times greater than the anaerobic. This effect is 
not shown by the sodium salt. 

2. Potassium chloride, but not sodium chloride, was found to have the same 
effect in 0* 131 concentration, the aerobic glueolysis assuming values from 3 to 6 
times as large as the much diminished anaerobic glueolysis. The phenomenon is 
due entirely to the potassium ion. 

3. The effect of varying concentrations of potassium chloride on both 
aerobic and anaerobic glueolysis in brain slices was studied. 

4. Potassium does not affect the oxidative removal of lactic acid. 

5. dZ-Glyceraldehyde was shown to inhibit the raised aerobic glueolysis 
occurring in the presence of if/10 KCl. 

6. The addition of pyruvate did not increase the aerobic glueolysis or 
remove the inhibitory effect of potassium on the anaerobic phase. 

7. The oxygen uptake was shown to be increased in the presence of if /lO KCl. 

8. The reversibility of these effects has been investigated. The inhibition of 
anaerobic glueolysis by KCl in Ng was shown to be irreversible, whereas the 
increase in aerobic glueolysis and oxygen uptake by addition of KCl during 
aerobiosis is reversible. 

9. The bearing of these results on the significance of glueolysis and on the 
Pasteur effect is discussed. 
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The outstanding evidence of the importance of the liver in fat metabolism is the 
intense accnmnlation of fat which occurs in this organ in widely varying experi- 
mental and pathological conditions. Known observations however do not at 
Dresent provide any adequate reason for this fat accumulation. 
hypothesis of Leathes [1925], based on the work of Leathes and Meyer- Wedell 
[19091 and of Hartley [1909], presents an attractive suggestion of the reasons 
why fat may he transported to the liver, for apart from the desatmation of the 
fatty acids themselves it serves to connect the metabolism of glycerides with that 
of liver phosphatides. In the last three years work in this laboratory has been 
directed towards an attempt to obtain further evidence on the function of the 
liver in fat metabolism, and part of this work has referred m particular *0 the 
desaturation theory. The results of these investigations [Channon et at. 1934, 

1 2 1 toc^ether with those of other workers discussed in the former paper, leave us 
reluctant to accept that part of the hypothesis which is concerned with desatura- 
tion until more positive evidence in its favour is acquired. On the other hand, 
although the investigations of the French school and of many other workers seem 
to Lggest that the phosphatides of tissues and in particular those of ^he liver 
may be essential constituents of living cells— ‘T’element constant of ^0™“® 
n9l91— yet close consideration makes it not unlikely that liver phosphatides 
Lay posLss an active metabolic function, for they vary in amount in certam 
conditions. The fact that the percentage of liver phosphatide i^suaUy falls whe 
fat infiltration occurs is an example of such a variation Further the 
work of Best and collaborators [c/. Best, 1934] shows the remarkable effect of 
small amounts of choline in prevention and cure of fatty livers ^ 

various experimental conditions. Although the effect of choline may be exercised 
in many ways, one possible means is through the metabolism of chohne-oontammg 

^^°The'^wOTk described in this paper was carried out with a view to obtai^g 
further evidence on the r61e of the liver in fat metabolism. Tte frequent ^ 
lation of fat in the liver suggested that some changes should be detectable after 
a Zl couMning (at. Little definite Wotm.tion on tins “bf “ 
on-bnuffh Artom [19331 who provides a summary of the subject, has obtamed 
“SwM?h wirbe';iieeu.[.d later. It appeared poedble that [j* of 
advance in this field might be due to several reasons. Firstly, any small chan 
L r aZl o7£e lifer lipoids after fat absorption have b«n g«er^y 
masked by variation of the individual animals employed— a fact which appear 
rhave bLn Insufficiently appreciated; for this reason we have used m this 
work the pooled livers of groups of animals. 

been made at relatively long time intervals and Thf former 
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holism while the latter would mask slight changes in the individual lipoid con- 
stitueirts Thirdly, the recent work of Best and his colleagues suggests that some 
"of the njative results may have been due to the presence of 

the diets employed. K choline is a normal physiolo^cal agent 

amount of fat in the liver, the provision to ammak of a 
free from cholme, would be more likely to result in a H 

Because work is beiug carried out in this laboratory on the cholesteiol fatty 
Ser'TZ telSi i„ol«de chol.sl.tol m th. diet with a ™w to obtamtog 
further evidence on this problem also. ^ x- 4.^ 

In order that the results might be of greater value 
normal processes occurring in liver following fat absorption, it was felt prefe 
to administer a diet containing aU the primary food constrtuents, fat 

and carbohydrate, in place of the exclusively fatty J^^v UvLs by 

employed in researches of this type, because the production of fatty bvers by 

dietary methods seems to depend on a number “f 

proportion of all three constituents in the diet, apart from the effect of cholme. 

The^ general plan of the experiment therefore was to feed a 

animals on a choline-free diet contaimng 40o/o of fat a,nd 2 /» 

similar number received the same diet with the addition o c o me " 

From each series eight animals at a time were killed at intervals up to 13 horns 

and the amounts of phosphatide, glyceride, cholesterol and cholesteryl ester 

present in the livers determined. 

Experimental. 

Eighty rats, which had been maintamed on the laboratory stock diet for a 
considerable period, were divided into ten groups, each of eight ammals (3 bucks 
and 5 does) to give as even weight distribution as possible. Two of these groups 
were used as controls. Of the remainder, four groups received diet C and four 
ffroups diet D The groups in each series received a correspondmg serial number 
depending on the time at which the animals were killed after receivmg their 

^^’Allihe anhnals were liberally fed on the normal stock diet for the last time 
at 10.0 a.m. on the day before the experiment. At 8.0 p.m. the reinamder of the 
food was removed from the cages and the experiment began on the foUowing day 
at 9 30 a m 134 hours after food was last available to the animals. At this time 
weighed amounts of the diets C and D were placed in smaU dishes in all the cages 
save those of the two control groups. At 10.30 a.m. the dishes were removed, after 
carefully adding any food which had been scattered about the cages. The animals 
thus had access to the diets for 1 hour only . One group from each of the two series 
was killed at 4, 7, 10 and 13 hours after the provision of the food (9.30 a.m.). ihe 
sixteen animals used as the control group were killed at 9 .30 a.m . , they thenuselves 

thus having had no food for 13| hours. , , . i 

The composition of diet C was : fat 40, easeinogen 20, glucose 40, eholesterol i,, 
water 8 parts ; diet D was the same as diet C with the addition of choline chloride, 

^The fat used in the diets was freshly prepared dripping obtained from beef fat 

by melting and filtration. . ■ i 

The easeinogen used was Glaxo “fat-extracted casein,” which as received 
contained less than 0-2 % “fat.” Before use this was extracted four times with 
boiling industrial alcohol and then four times with ether in order to remove any 
trace of phosphatide present. By biological assay on rabbit intestine, alter 
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hydrolysis followed by acetylation, diet C was found to contain less than 1 mg. 

°^°The Shod of mixing the diets was to make the sugar into a paste with water 
in the case of diet C and with choline chloride solution in the case of diet 1) . i lie 
caseinogen was then added and well mixed. The cholesterol was added to the 
melted ^fat and the mixture heated with stirring until the cholesterol had 
dissolved. It was then added to the sugar-caseinogen mixture, it is em- 

phasised that every care was taken by prolonged kneading to ensure that the 

diet was uniform. 

Extraction of the, tissues and analysis of the extracts. 

Each rat was weighed and then killed by a blow on the back of the head. The 
livers were removed and weighed, those from each group bemg 
samnle The alimentary tracts were dissected out, freed from adherent lat as 
far as possible and the portion from the oesophagus to just above the caecum 
removed for analysis. The procedure adopted for the extraction i 

one which would enable the dry weight of the livers and that of the t^al eth^eal 
extract to be obtained [Channon and WUkinson, T934]. The analyses of the 
ethereal extracts were carried out as described in that paper and incur 
determinations of the total fatty acids and unsaponifiable matter obtained by 
alkaline hydrolysis, ether-soluble phosphorus and free and total cholesterol, 
tot^ether with the iodine values of the total fatty acids. , , j 

‘’The amount of fat ingested and the amount absorbed were also determined 
The fat intake was calculated from the difference between the weight of food 
administered and that remaining udeaten in the cages. From this hgiire and tha 
obtained for the fat remaining in the tracts at the time of killing, the amount of 
fet XorSd could be calculated. The aUmentary tracts from each ^oup were 
therefore heated with 300 ml. 6% potassium hydroxide for p hours. The 
resulting dark brown solution was acidified in a separatmg funnel and extracted 
SSerS,ndcle„b!e difflodty e„co„„t.»d beca„»J 
-j-inn which could usually be overcome by the use of alcohol. The extracmou 
difficulties were however, such as to make it possible that the results obtained 
wSronlTa^pi^^^ximately correct. The combined ethereal extracts were washed 
with water 14 times and the “fat” obtained by removal of the solveffi “ 

Tt was dissolved in light petroleum and allowed to stand overnight, w 
ptirified “fat” wasobtained by filtering the light petroleum ^ 

Ftio- the solvent in vacuo. The resulting material consisted of a mixture of tatty 
adds and ™;rSle matter, together with some unhydrolys^ glyceride^ 
tt was^ot furtLr hydrolysed to convert it entirely mto its constitaent fffity 
acids and unsaponifilble matter, because the figure obtained would not diff 
onfficientlv greatlv from the weight of the extract already obtamed to make 
in the inferpretation of 

therefore one half of the correspondmg figure from the tracts of the lb con 
animL was subtracted. The fat absorbed was then obtamed by subtraction 
the resulting figure from that of the fat eaten. 


Eestjlts. 


The detailed figures for the water contents of the livers will not 
ting 69f 
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the ethereal extracts of the livers in detail. The composition of the liver lipoids 

as set out ill Table I lias accordingly been calculated. Tbe ether-soluble pbos- 
phorus is assumed to be present as a dioleyllecithiii (P 3*86 %, fatty acids 
70-4 %). The cholesteryl ester is calculated as the oleate. (Total cholesterol 

determined on the unsaponifiable fraction minus the free cholesterol, 

The glyceride fatty acids have been deduced by subtracting from the total fatty 
acids those present in the phosphatide (70*4 %) and those present as cholesteryl 

ester (cholesteryl oleate This difference multiplied by 1*045 yields the 

figure for glyceride as triolein. 

The only other point which need be mentioned is that the weights of liver for 
groups C 1, 0 2, C 3 and C 4 were 53*0, 54*6, 56*0 and 51*2 g. Respectively, while 
the corresponding figures from the D series were 57*3, 52*0, 50*2 and 47*5 g. 


Table I. Co 7 nposition of the liver lipoids {gflOO g. liver). 



Hours after 
provision 
of food 



Free 

Cholesteryl 

i.v. of total 

Group 

Phosphatide 

Glyceride 

cholesterol 

oleate 

fatty acids 

Control 

— 

3-51 

0-943 

0-261 

0-00 

122-6 

Cl 

4 

3-43 

0-S8S 

0-276 

0-00 

123-5 

C2 

7 

2-65 

1-411 

0-257 

0-032 

110-8 

C3 

10 

3-15 

1-863 

0-269 

0-113 

95-5 

C4 

• 13 

345 

1-361 

0-258 

0-202 

— 

D1 

4 

3*28 

0-861 

0-261 

0-002 

119-9 

D2 

7 

3*19 

1-226 

0-283 

0-037 

112-3 

1)3 

10 

3'35 

1-455 

0-269 

0-106 

106-4 

D4: 

13 

340 

1-105 

DlSCUSSIOX. 

0-264 

0-173 



One preliminary observation to be made concerns the variation to be expected 
in the amounts of the different lipoid constituents of the livers of individual 
animals maintained on a stock diet. Much evidence is available to show that when 
fat infiltration into the liver occurs, its intensity in individual animals may be 
strikingly dissimilar. This variation is so great that even batches of pooled livers 
of groups of several rats, maintained under the same nutritive conditions, may 
yield analytical results definitely differing one from the other. On the other hand 
the variation in the amounts of the different lipoid constituents in the livers of 
rats maintained for considerable periods on a normal constant stock diet and kept 
without food for twelve hours is small. In these conditions the phosphatide and 
the free cholesterol show very little variation, while cholesteryl esters are vir- 
tually absent. The greatest variation likely to be met with is in that of the neutral 
fat fraction. In the work under discussion each group consisted of eight animals 
in the belief that in the conditions of these experiments this number wmuld be 
sufficiently great to make for reliability in the interpretation of any changes 
which might occur. This point is mentioned because some authors have used 
individual animals in such studies and because possible variability must be borne 
in mind in the interpretation of the results. 

The variations in the individual constituents will now be discussed in turn 
and it will be convenient if these be presented together in a series of curves, 
because certain reciprocal relationships are thereby made apparent. In Fig. 1 
the sequence of changes occurring in the amounts of phosphatide and glyceride 
and in the iodine values of the total fatty acids are set out. 
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(a) The phosphatide fractioji. Fig. 1 shows that the phosphatide percentage 
ill the livers of aninials which did not receive choline decreases slowly for a period 
of 4 hours and then falls more sharply to a minimum value, 24-5 % below the 



1 . 

control value, at the seventh hour, to rise again to normal after 13 hours. In the 
D series, however, in which the animals received choline, the corresponding 
decrease in the phosphatide percentage, 9 % , is not nearly as pronounced. This 
finding implies one of two things. Either choline has prevented the partial dis- 
appearance of liver phosphatide, which according to these results normally 
occurs after a fatty meal, or alternatively its presence in the diet has enabled 
synthesis of phosphatide to occur and this newly synthesised phosphatide has 
replaced that which has disappeared. The latter explanation seems the more 
probable. 

Hence, after a meal containing fat and cholesterol, the liver phosphatide falls 
until the seventh hour and this fall is checked in part by choline administration. 
It seems possible that this observation may prove a step forward in the solution 
of the problem as to how choline prevents and cures certain types of fatty liver. 
It is well known that the phosphatide content of fatty livers is usually markedly 
decreased and further that such livers after “cure” by choline contain a normal 
amount of phosphatide. The results under discussion show that a normal fall in 
phosphatide occurs after the ingestion for 1 hour of what is not a very un- 
physiological diet for a twelve-hour experiment in the sense that it contained 
carbohydrate, fat and protein in the ratio of 2 : 2 : 1, and that this fall may be 
prevented in part by the administration of choline. The unbalanced diets of high 
fat content and containing little or no choline which have been used to produce 
fatty livers have been employed for relatively considerable periods (21 days) and 
from the results under discussion experiments of such a type might be expected 
to yield fatty livers, for fat absorption in these conditions would be a more or less 
continuous process and any depletion of liver phosphatide might be persistent. 
This fall in liver phosphatide may be related to the rise in blood lecithin which has 
often been reported to occur after a fatty meal at a similar time. 
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(b) The glyceride fraction. It appears to be legitimate to make three deduc- 
tions from the curves in Fig. 1. If the curve for the livers of the animals which 
did not receive choline be considered, it is seen that no change occurs in the 
glyceride content of the liver for four hours. In the next six hours, however, a 
rapid increase occurs and this is steadily maintained to the tenth hour, when a 
rapid return towards normal occurs in the next three hours. Although many 
conflicting results occur in the literature, the general outcome of blood fat studies 
is that a maximum is reached about the seventh hour, followed by a return to 
normal at the twelfth hour. The curves thus bring out the first point, namely 
that the amount of liver glycerides varies in a manner somewhat similar to that 
of blood glycerides after a fatt^?' meal. 

The second consideration refers to the relationships between the amounts of 
the glyceride and phosphatide fractions. Both remain approximately constant 
until the fourth hour. At this point the phosphatide fraction begins rapidly to 
decrease while the glyceride fraction immediately increases at an equal rate. At 
7 hours the phosphatide is at its minimum value and the glyceride is still in- 
creasing, to reach a maximum value at the tenth hour and to fall steadily without 
completely reaching the normal figure after 13 hours. There thus seems to be a 
reciprocal relationship between the amounts of phosphatide and glyceride in the 
liver after a fatty meal. 

The third pomt worthy of mention concerns the effect of choline. Best et al, 
[1934] deduced that the primary effect of choline was on the glyceride fraction of 
the liver lipoids. In Fig. 1 the curve for the glyceride of the livers of the animals 
which received choline is at a lower level than that of those which received the 
choline-free diet. Although the differences are not profound, they exist at every 
hour at which analyses were made. It seems reasonable therefore to suggest, 
according to these results, that the effect of choline is observable even in the 
hours immediately following a fatty meal. 

(c) The iodine values of the total fatty acids. No significant change in the iodine 
values of the fatty acids of either group occurs in the first four hours. At this 
point, however, a progressive fall appears, which is maintained to the tenth hour. 
Further, in the case of group D, which received choline, the value at this point, 
106-4, is considerably higher than that of 0, 95-5. Unfortunately a breakage 
prevented the iodine values of groups C 4 and D 4 from being determined. These 
observations seem in complete accord with the discussion under (a) and (6). The 
decrease in phosphatides results in a loss to the liver of their constituent highly 
unsaturated acids. At the same time as this occurs, the relatively saturated 
acids of the food fat, of iodine value 40, are entering the liver, wdth a resultant 
fall in iodine value. This fall is not nearly as pronounced at the tenth hour in 
group D, because choline has definitely, though in part only, prevented the in- 
crease. Thus while group C at this stage contains 1-863 g. of glyceride per 100 g. 
of liver, the choline group D contains only 1-455 g. These findings are in accord 
with the previous work of many authors, who have studied the production of 
fatty livers by various means, in showing that the iodine value of the liver fatty 
acids decreases progressively with fat infiltration. Imrie [1914] showed that the 
degree of fat infiltration could in fact be calculated mathematicaliy from a 
consideration of the iodine values of the total liver acids, although in our ex- 
perience such a relationship does not hold strictly. The present results are, 
however, more particularly interesting in that in these experiments there is no 
obvious increase in the amount of the total liver fatty acids, the maximum 
figure reached being 4-049 g. per 100 g. of tissue in group C 3, an increase of only 
0-678 g. over the initial value. Calculations which need not be described here 
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lead Tis to the view that an elaboration of these experiments may throw further 
light on the desatiiration theory and to this problem we are giving attention. 

The results under (a), (b) and (c) therefore seem to yield a picture of the normal 
sequence of events in the liver after ingestion of a meal containing fat and chol- 
esterol, very similar to that which occurs when fatty livers are produced, viz. a 
fall in liver phosphatide, an increase in glyceride and a consequent lowering of 
the iodine value of the total fatty acids. They suggest a physiological explanation 
of the fatty liver produced by dietary methods and its prevention and cure by 
choline administration. For a number of reasons, however, we feel that caution 
should be exercised in their interpretation. The constancy in the amount of the 
liver phosphatides has been emphasised by the work of Terroine and Belin [1929] 
and of Sinclair [1929] and a fixed impression of this constancy has arisen, whilst 
hitherto experimental evidence of a change implying a quantitative participation 
of the liver phosphatides in normal fat metabolism has been, in general, lacking. 
Little evidence of the latter type is available save that of Artom [1933]. This 
investigator found that the amount of phosphatide in the livers of dogs starved 
for periods up to 36 hours was very constant. He then administered to other 
dogs, starved for similar periods, horse fat to the extent of 20-35 g. per kg. of 
body weight. Using single animals — a procedure which was quite justified by his 
findings on his control animals — he found a steady mcrease in liver phosphatide 
to the sixth and seventh hours, followed by a return to normal at the tenth hour. 
His maximum phosphatide increase, 36 % , was obtained at the very time when 
our maximum decrease, 25 % , occurred. The contradiction of these results is 
striking and difficult to explain, although many factors may be involved. The 
amounts of fat ingested by his animals were very high and no other food was 
given. Further, on basal metabolic considerations the preliminary period of 
starvation, 12 to 36 hours, was relatively insignificant for his dogs, compared 
with the corresponding period of 13|- hours which preceded our experiment with 
rats. The absence of choline from our diet, which included 40 % of carbohydrate 
and 20 % of protem in addition to 2 % of cholesterol, may be a further cause of 
the discrepancy. 

That the conditions governing the amount of phosphatide in the liver are 
many was illustrated by a further experiment on rats, in which twelve animals 
were starved for 17^ hours, after which six were killed and six were given diet 0 
for a period of 1 hour. Analysis of the livers of the control group and of the fed 
animals 6| hours after feeding gave the following results, the control figures being 
recorded first: total fatty acids 3*17, 4*22 %; i.v. of total fatty acids 101, 74; 
total cholesterol 266, 360 mg. per 100 g.: ether-soluble phosphorus 122*6, 
119*4 mg. per 100 g. Thus in this experiment the changes in the amoimts of total 
fatty acids and cholesterol and in the iodine values of the fatty acids were very 
similar to those recorded in the previous experiment. On the other hand there 
was no significant change in the amount of phosphatide. The increase in the 
amounts both of fatty acids and cholesterol suggest in comparison with the results 
of the previous experiment that the phosphatide decrease may have occurred 
earlier, and this different finding may be correlated perhaps with an increased 
time of starvation. In any case these results also differ from those of Artom and 
indicate the complex nature of the problem. 

For these reasons it is preferable to defer further consideration of the general 
significance of the findings recorded in this paper until more results are available. 
We are therefore extending the observations to similar studies on diets containing 
fat, but free from choline, and with the omission of cholesterol, which may easily 
be a comjolicating factor, and we are undertaking a comprehensive study of the 
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blood lipoids at the same time. If the suggestive results concerning a mobilisation 
of phosphatide from the liver after fat absorption be confirmed, they can then be 
' related to the rise in the amount of blood phosphatide, and the effect of choline 
administration on the other blood fat constituents can also be studied. 

It is to be mentioned also that the amount of fat absorbed by the different 
groups did not increase regularly with time. Thus groups C 1 to C 4 absorbed 
4-90, 4-34, 2-62 and 15*17 g. respectively, while groups D 1 to D 4 absorbed 3*23, 
2*90, 7-29 and 6*74 g. The irregularity of these amounts may appear surprising 
in groups of equal numbers of animals starved for a similar period. We have 
observed such an irregularity in the amount of fat absorbed on other occasions 
and we have no explanation to offer for it; it is also possible that some of the 
results may be comiected with this varying degree of absorption. It is of interest 
also to attempt to assess the amount of choline absorbed in groups D 1 to D 4. 
The total choline chloride intake of groups D 1 to D 4 was 0*78, 0*67, 0*68, 0*58 g. 
respectively. Each animal in all the groups thus ingested about 60 mg. of choline 
and presumably this amount was absorbed. 

(d) Cholesterol, Table I shows that no significant changes occur in the amounts 
of free cholesterol in the livers of either groups, the extreme values being 257 to 
283 mg. per 100 g. of liver. On the other hand striking increases in the amount of 
cholesteryl ester took place in the livers of both groups of animals. These are 
illustrated in Fig. 2. 



Fig. 2. Cliolesteryl ester mg. /lOOg. liver. 

Without choline. With choline. 

From Fig. 2 and Table I a number of deductions may be made. In the first 
place it is clear that within four hours of taking a meal containing cholesterol, 
cholesterol appears in increased amount in the liver of the rat. The whole of the 
increase in liver cholesterol throughout this experiment is due to an increase in 
cholesteryl esters (Table I). This result therefore illustrates the initial stage of 
the production of the ^‘cholesterol” fatty liver, which is characterised by the 
appearance in the liver of excessive amounts of cholesteryl esters with a large but 
varying increase in the amount of neutral fat [Okey, 1933, 1, 2 ; Chanutin and 
Ludewig, 1933; Best et al. 1934; Channon and Wilkinson, 1934]. The latter 
authors discuss the conditions which influence the degree to which each of these 
two constituents is increased, for it is clearly an important point to determine 
why cholesterol appears in the liver exclusively in ester form, with a greater or 
lesser rise in the glyceride content. The intensity with which this process occurs 
when cholesterol is fed seems from the present results to depend on tlie relative 
inability of the animal to metabolise the substance sufficiently rapidly. After a 
meal containing it accumulation in the liver begins at once and hence the in- 
tensity of the final result of prolonged cholesterol feeding. Determinations of the 
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cholesterol left in the alimentary tracts of the control group and of groups I) 3 
and D 4 showed that the latter had absorbed 489 and 425 mg. respectively in 9 
and 111 hours. Calculation from the liver weights and the percentages recorded 
in Table I shows that at these times the amounts of cholesteryl oieate present in 
the livers of groups D 3 and D 4 were 74 and 94*5 mg. respectively, which cor- 
respond to 43 and 58 mg. of cholesterol. Clearly therefore the increase in liver 
cholesterol represents only part of the cholesterol absorbed. 

One further observation which may be made is that, in the twelve hours 
following a fatty meal containing cholesterol, choline administration has had no 
marked effect in preventing cholesterol accumulation in the liver, a result which 
seems concordant with those of Best et al. [1934] and Channon and Wilkinson 
[1934]. It suggests that whereas the amounts of phosphatide and glyceride in the 
liver are mutually interdependent, the amount of cholesteryl ester is not directly 
involved in the same mechanism of control. 


Summary. 

1. A study has been made of the variations in the liver lipoids of rats 
(a) receiving a meal of a diet consisting of sucrose 40, caseinogen 20, fat 40 and 
cholesterol 2 parts, but free from choline, and (6) receiving a meal as under (a) 
with the addition of choline chloride, 2 parts. The changes in the liver lipoids 
were studied over a period of 13 hours. 

2. The significant findings were as follows: 

{a) The phosphatide fraction. For a period of four hours little change occurred 
in the percentage of phosphatide. There was then a fall to a minimum value at 
the seventh hour, followed by a return to normal at 13 hours. In the corresponding 
animals which received choline these phosphatide decreases were less than one- 
third as great. The evidence produced thus indicated that choline prevented at 
least in part the fall in the amount of liver phosphatide which took place in its 
absence. 

(6) The glyceride fraction. The livers in both series of animals showed no 
change in neutral fat content for about four hours. There was then a rapid 
increase to the tenth hour, followed by a return towards normal at the end of 
thirteen hours. The effect of choline appears consistently in these curves, for the 
glyceride percentages in the livers of animals which received choline were uni- 
formly lower than that of the control series. 

(c) The iodine values of the liver fatty acids. The iodine values of the total fatty 
acids decreased in both groups during the first ten hours. The results under 
2 {a), 2 (5) and 2 (d) are discussed in detail in relation to the role of the liver in fat 
metabolism and to the effect of choline in the prevention and cure of fatty livers. 

(d) Cholesterol. The livers of animals in both series showed no change in the 
free cholesterol content. On the other hand, striking increases in the amount of 
cholesteryl esters in the livers began to appear within seven hours of feeding and 
the increases continued in linear fashion to the end of the experiment. This 
change therefore represents the first stage in the production of the cholesterol 
fatty liver by cholesterol feeding. Choline had no marked effect in preventing 
this increase. 

We wish to express our thanks to the Medical Research Council for a grant 
from which the expenses of this work were defrayed. 
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ammonia set free during the enzymic 
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That the ammonia (amide-N) given by proteins on 

eMvmk^SJstlon ofl^piTgL from edestin [Damodaran, 1932] and 

tiOH QjltiGl GllZyiRlC g Jr 1 QQ 91 Tn tllO lattGL rGSG^jl'ch. tlio 

of <J-gtatomto tram gto •>'? 

rZd ot Cl3bn.Il and West.U [193^^ At 

f ntt dit^;t»;Lt^stlt acid ^d 

in large P”‘ *» of glutamine amide-N 


y-position with respect to the amide group. 

„i..ie..g i-f f *“xSL7i“;t»rw“irs 

certain conditions- in the enzymic digests o “ Caseinoien was digested with tiypsin, the 

Jaaback carried out in this laboratory fmide-N determined by 

product The inonoaminoW fraction, which would include 

SrasraragTne and 

acidic or basic character. ^ and a 

Sjntheant ot glntarmne clSniSe *iut on 

comprehensive study of amide group the problem was not 

aceoLt of the probably labile By a fortunate co- 

easy of solution by the older m n 9321 published about this time a new 

incidence however g^^^odTsS CCtice this has been found 
method which offered dipeptide d-glutaminylglyeine, an acidic 

excellent for the and^a neutral tripeptide d-glutammyl- 

dipeptide (^-glutaminyl-<i-g u _ all three the amide group is as labile as in 
glycylglycine have been prepared. In aU three tne ami „ h 
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d-glutamine itself and aU exhibit to a lesser degree the 

substance with nitrous acid during a determination of amino-N by the methoc 

^“sSS'Jhe method of Bergmann and Zervas [1932] permits the ready s^thesis 
of d-glutamine from d-gMtamic acM J 

ammonia which slowly accumulates durmg the eiizj mic jo . , peptides 

due to the secondary decomposition of d-glutamme and in 

under the conditions employed and not to the presence of any sp 
the enzyme preparations. Opportunity has also been taken to m.es^^ 
hydrolysis of d-glutaminyl peptides by the 

experiments, so that optimum conditions may be employed in 
Synthesis of glutamine peptides. 

Treatment of i^-benzyloarbonatoglutamic ^ydride (I) T 7 ^ f 
the lines of the synthesis of d-i.oglutamine by Bergmann and [1932] a. e 

analogously jy-benzylcarbonato-d-a-glutamylglycine ethyl ester (lib i'll 

nhorus pentaohloride converted this into the y-acid chloride (III) w 11 c leae 
^th ethereal ammonia to give ^-benzylcarbonato-d|lutanmiyl^ 
ester (IV). iV-Benzylcarbonato-d-glutammylglycine (V), obtained by hydro- 
lysis of (IV), on hydrogenation in the presence of palladium yielded d-glutamu y - 
g^voine (VI). b/ substituting cZ-glutamic acid diethyl ester and glycylglycme 
ethyl ester for glycine ethyl ester in the above synthesis d-glutanunyW-glutamic 
acid^ (VII) and d-glutaminylglyeylglycine (VIII) were also pr^ared. 

d-Glutamine was synthesised by a similar method. iV^-Benzylcarbonato- 
glutamic anhydride with sodium ethoxide gave i\i-benzylcarbonato-d-glutaniio 
acid a-ethyl ester which was converted via the acid chloride to the y-amide. 
Mild hydrolysis removed the ester group and the resulting zY-benzylcarbonato-d- 
glutamine was catalytically reduced to rf-glutamine. Experimental details ot 
this synthesis are omitted, as one giving a better yield has since been described by 
Bergmann et al. [1933]. 

I. CO.(CH 2 ) 2 .CH.NH(Bz.O.CO).CO. 

L Q— 

IL C0oH.(CH2)2.CH.NH(Bz.0.C0).C0NH.CH2.C02Bt. 

III. GOCl . (CH 2)2 . OH . NH(Bz . 0 . CO) . CO . NH . CHg . COgEt. 

IV. CONH 2 . {CH 2)2 . CH . NH(Bz . 0 . CO) . CO . NH . CH^ . CO^Et . 

V. CONH 2 . (CHs)^ . CH . NH(Bz . 0 . CO) . CO . NH . CH^ . CO^H. 

VI. CONH 2 . (CH 2)2 . CH(NH 2 ) . CO . NH . CH 2 . CO 2 H. 

VII. CONH 2 . (CH 2)2 . CH(NH 2 ) . CO . NH . CH(C02H) . {GH 2)2 . CO 2 H. 

VIII. CONH 2 . (CH 2 ) 2 . CHCNHg) . CO . NH . CH 2 . CO . NH . CHg . COgH. 

N-BenzylcarbonatO‘d-ai-glutamylglycine ethyl ester. 10 g. of V-beiizylcarbonato- 
(^"glutaniic anhydride [Bergmann and Zervas, 1932] were dissolved in dry 
chloroform and 10 g. of glycine ethyl ester added. After 5 hours the solution 
washed with dilute hydrochloric acid, dried with anhydrous sodium sulphate and 
the chloroform removed in vacuo. The residue was taken up in 10 ml. of absolute 

1 It is unfortunate that Bergmann and Zervas [1932] refer to glutamylglutainic acid as 
“Glutaminylglutaminsaure’* instead of “Giutamylglutaminsaure” Ghein. Zentr. 1923, 111, 
1084) as it will lead to confusion in German with the glutamine peptide giutaminylglutauiic acid 
described in the present paper. 
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alcohol and left overnight in the ice- chest, when 6*5 g. of material crystallised out 
(47 % on the anhydride taken). Recrystallised from a small volume of alcohol it 
melted at 124"^. (Found: N, 7-5 %. Ci 7 H 2207 N 2 requires N, 7*65 %. 0*174 g. 
required 4*75 ml. of 0*1 N NaOH; calculated, 4*75 ml.) 

^N-Benzylcarbonato-d-glutaminylglycine ethyl ester. 1-5 g. of the above ester in 
30 ml. of dry chloroform were treated at — S'" with 1 g. of pulverised phosphorus 
pentachloride. After 5 mins, of vigorous shaking the chloroform solution was 
decanted and evaporated at the pump for 10 mins, to remove free hydrochloric 
acid. It was then added to a cold saturated ethereal solution of ammonia. After 
allowing to stand for about an hour the precipitate was filtered off and after 
removal of the solvent was thoroughly triturated with water. The insoluble 
residue crystallised well from alcohol. Yield 0*9 g.; m.p. 167''. (Found: N, 11*5; 
amide-N (Sachsse) 3*8 % . Ci^HasOglST^ requires N, 11*5; amide-N, 3*8 %.) 

'N-Benzylcarbonato-d-glutaminylglycine. 2*9 g. of the above half amide half 
ester were dissolved in 100 ml. of alcohol, aqueous sodium hydroxide was added 
to the first blue colour of thymolphthalein, the solution cooled to 20° and 8 ml. 
of N NaOH added. After standing for 90 mins, a slight excess of acid was added, 
the solution filtered and the filtrate evaporated to 40 ml. at the pump. This was 
kept at 0° overnight when 2*1 g. of crystalline Y-benzylcarbonatoglutaminyl- 
glycine were obtained, corresponding to a 78 % yield. The material was not 
further purified. (Found: N, 12*4; amide-N, 4*0 %. CisHigOgNg requires N, 
12*5; amide-N, 4*1 %.) 

d-Glutmninylglycine. 2 g. of the above compound dissolved in 70 ml. of 
aqueous methyl alcohol were hydrogenated in the presence of palladium. The 
evolution of COg stopped after 20 mins., when the solution was filtered from the 
catalyst, brought to neutrality with ammonia and evaporated at a temperature 
not exceeding 40° to 10 ml. The dipeptide crystallised out on addition of alcohol 
and was purified by recrystallisation from aqueous alcohol. Yield 0*7 g. (Found: 
C, 41*3; H, 6*4; N, 20*7; amide-N, 6*9 %. C7H13O4N3 requires G, 41*4; H, 6*4; 
N, 20*7; amide-N, 6*9 %.) For a 4*8 % solution in water the observed rotation 
was + whence [a]f = +76°. 

d-GlutamAnyld-glutamic acid. Y-Benzylcarbonato-d-a-glutamyl-d-glutamic 
acid diethyl ester was prepared by the method of Bergmami and Zervas [1932], 
the yield being 65 % as against the quoted yield of 37 %. Following the pro- 
cedure outlined above this was converted in 80 % yield into Y-benzylcarbonato- 
d-glutaminyl-d-glutamic acid diethyl ester. Recrystallised from alcohol this 
melted at 181°. (Found: N, 9*1; amide-N, 3*0 %. requires N, 9*0; 

amide-N, 3*0 %.) 2 g. of this amide ester were dissolved in 80 ml. of alcohol, a 
few drops of thymolphthalein solution added and then 4*6 ml. of N NaOH. The 
mixture was kept at 37° until an aliquot showed by back- titration with acid that 
the hydrolysis was complete (5-10 hours). 1*1 g- of Y-benzylcarbonato-d- 
glutaminyl-d-glutamic acid were obtained. (Found: N, 10*1; amide-N, 3*3 %. 
CigHg^OgNg requires N, 10-3; amide-N, 3*4 %.) Reduction was carried out in the 
usual way. The dipeptide crystallised during the reduction and was separated 
from the catalyst by washing with a considerable volume of warm water. On 
evaporating the solution and washings in vacuo to a small volume, d-glutaminyl- 
c^-glutamic acid crystallised out in 80 % yield. Purification was effected by 
dissolving in the smallest possible volume of water at 50°, evaporating in vacuo 
till the peptide began to crystallise and leaving overnight in the ice-chest. 
(Pound: C, 43*6; H, 6*2; N, 15*5; amide-N, 5*1 %. CioHi^OgNg requires C, 43*7; 
H, 6*2 ; N, 15*5; amide-N, 5*2 %.) For a 4*8 % solution in N HOI the observed 
rotation was a[f + 0*63°, whence [a]^''= + 15°. 
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d-GMam.mykilycylglycine. 

aLydridJto give xV-benzylcarbonato-d-a^glutamg- 

ssfdid i« 

supersaturated solution for the reaction with p osp ^ 1 i j glj^yl 

mmtwith ammonia gave iV-benzylcarbonato-d-glutarnmylglyc> g y 

e*,r i„ 67 •/. J.ld. 5»” N, 

‘■isyf- Cddid '>”“aU A. hydrolysi, ot th. 

LLning so methyl alcoLl was added and the reduction carried out forthmth 
£Tfd S thf tipeptide was poor and there was 

complete purification. The best sainple gave the ton 

C. 40-8; H, 6-2; N, 19-3 %- C,H,AN 4 requires C 41-5; H 6- 

. A-iBoGMamir^. A sample of this prepared by the ghm 

Zervas [1932] gave correct analytical figures for N and amide-N j^^j^ardfon, 
satisfactory results when titrated electrometrica y [qf. . nation three time.s 
1935], and it was necessary to purify the material by 
from aqueous acetone before sufficiently good constants could 
the original sample gave an abnormally high a^no-N | 

yielded a considerable amount of ammonia on f ^ 

that the product was considerably contaminated with ® A 

anhvdride rin^^ had opened to give both the «- and y-amides, recalhng the unex 
annyariae nn^ nauopcu g that the condensa- 



and not the expected a-dipeptide. Since the point is of '“"^TurtherlS^ 
Synthesis utilising either of these anhydrides as starting 

formation as to the composition of Bergmann and Zervas f ^ 

desirable. The anhydride was treated with ammonia accordmg to their directions 
“e product (6.8 g.) oatalytioally rrfuctKi. This m.tcrM WM op.Jdhrf 
from cqueous cloohol, two crops being obtemed, weighing 2-1 "f S- 

respectively, a total yield of 89 %. The first crop on analysis gave a g^lutamme 
amide-N value of 10 % and the second of 35 % of the total amide-N. It was 
found that the isoglutamine could be purified either by heating ijs 
solution at 100° for an hour or by recrystallisation froin aqueous acetone. Ihi s 
1-4 o* of the first crop mentioned above were dissolved in water and heated in a 
boiling water-bath for one hour. On the addition of alcohol 1-1 g. of material 
which gave only 2 % of its total amide-N as glutamine amide-N were recovered. 
(Found: N, 19-2 %. CsHioOsNa requires 19-2 %.) For a o-4 /o soffition in water 
the observed rotation was a]f -f 1-0.5° whence [a]’;, = -h 19-1 . Bergmann and 
Zervas give [a]‘f = +21-1°, so that heating with water may have brought about 

slight racemisation. t. i 

One recrystallisation of another sample from aqueous acetone reduced tne 

glutamine amide-N value from 12 % to 3 % of the total amide-N. f ®f 

results it is clear that a substance containing labile amide-N, undoubtedly 
d-glutamine, was present in the original isoglutamine preparations, and that 
when the anhydride ring of iV-benzylearbonato-d-glutamic anhydritle was 
opened by ammonia both a- and y-amides were formed in the proportion of about 

six to one. . „ , , , r. 

It is reasonable to assume both from the figures given m the last column ot 
Table I and from the data given in Table IV that in the case of the gliitammyl 
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r,«T.+i-r1pq described if any of the y-peptide derivatives were formed during the 

^ ^ 1 Af file aiihvclride rins they were successfully removed duimg lo 

between anhydride and amino-acid ester does not always go completely 
direction should not be overlooked in future work. 

The properties of d-glutamine and d-ghitaminyl peptides. 

A« was exnected the three peptides whose synthesis has Just been described 
showed in lesser degree the abnormalities which distinguish 

Shlr amino-acids. The results of an investigation are given J^^le L d-Ghg 
are 35-50 % higher than calculated. 


Table I. Properties of d-glutamine and related compounds. 

I , 1.1 a rri 


Amino -N (% total N) 


(^-Glutamine 
c?,-isoGliitamine 
Z-Asparagiiie* 
Z-Ledicyl-fJ-glutamine* 
fGGlutaminylgly cine ^ 

(l,-Glntaminy1-f^ghitamic acid 
(l-Glutaminiydglycylglycine 


Ammonia-N given on 
hydrolysis at pn ^ 
Van Slyke Calculated (% total amide-N) 

86*0 
2-0 
1*0 
2*8 
91*0 
87*0 
65*0 


95 

55 

50 

33 

49 

45 

32 


50*0 

50*0 

50*0 

33*3 

33*3 

33*3 

25*0 


Values from Chibnall and Westall [1932]. 


hyi:olysis. Further, the abnormalities 

cLnot, as was assumed ^amodaran ei ^ [193J, Y 

tion of glutamine aimde-N, since from th Slvke) value^ The abnormal 

correlation between this value and the raised by 

Van Slyke values of these “^^VarTsiSe) wdh an Scohol (NaOH) 

Calvery [1933]. When comparing ammo -N (Van S|ke)witn 

titration he finds that m a digest . assumes that proline peptide 

3 % of amino- ^ a“7LS eS f 

toil N”t6 % glutamio add-N JnS^ta]l])[pSii’am 

ea.ot on ^0 ?.» Slyt. names 

Luld compensate for the hydrolysis of prolme peptides. 

S^my 0/ d.»,— i« «». 8"^- 

The Stability of d-glutanune ^ trypsin respectively, 

reactions for pepsin= aminopolypeptidase f II 

has been studied both m the 37° the breakdown was quite rapid, 

over 80 % of the total amide-N bm g . occurred in two days, 

?4lSSr‘pmti„gi.e attained afto, .1,00.3 days. Simil» 
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experiments with Z-asparagine and Weueyl-d-glutamine 

almost completely stable nnder these conditions. Insuffiuent mateiial was 
available to determine the stability of the labile 
p„ values, but an experiment at Pn 8-3 showed that 
Sd was split at approximately the same rate as 

able glutaminase activity was Present in commercial preparations of pepsin^ 

trvnsin or in a week-old preparation of yeast peptidase. It will be seen that 
these results offer strong presumptive evidence for the 

formed during the digestion of proteins hj *e above-mentioned eng^escom^ 
from the spontaneous breakdown of d-glutamme and labile glutamme peptides 
“t is noted that Grassmann and Mayr [1932] found that a fresh yeast ■ 
autolysate exhibited glutaminase activity. 

preparation used in the present case, owing either to the fact that this enzyme 
E rapidly inactivated in ice-cold solution or to the different strams of yeast 

employed in English and German breweries. , t 

Chibnall and WestaU [1932] showed that when d-glutamine in aqueous 
solution was heated at 100° for 3 hours at^ig 4 

tion of ammonia from the amide group but also a faU m the animo -N 0 S y ) 
from 190 to 10-20 % of the theoretical value, suggesting that the libeiatea 
glutamic acid had been rapidly transformed into 

Since breakdown of d-glutamine in aqueous solution also takes place at 3 / it was 
necessary to find out what effect this might have on the titrimetrio techmque 
used to follow the enzymic hydrolysis of the glutaminyl peptides, for the pio- 
duction of glutamic acid would lead to an increase in the acetone (NaOH) title 
whereas its transformation into pyrrohdonecarboxylic acid, with no free ammo- 
group, would leave matters undisturbed. ^ 

Actually an experiment at 7-0 in which ahquots were taken at the same 
time intervals for estimation of ammonia and for acetone titration showed that 
there is no appreciable increase in titre (Table III). This is confirmed by the 
results of Grassmann and Mayr [1932] who studied the action of asparaginase on 
d-glutamine at 8-2 and found no significant difference m titre after 48 hours, 
during which time, as can be seen from Table II, nearly 40 % of the d-glutamine 

Table II. Stability of d-glutamivs at p^ values of 1-85, 7-83 and 8-3. 

The Aglutamine used contained 18-7 % N. pg values were checked at the hydrogen electrode. 
All solutions were made up to 25 ml. and 5 ml. aliquots taken for analysis. Temperature 3 1 1 lie 

ammonia liberated was estimated by means of the micro-apparatus of Parnas and Heller [19«4] 
and is expressed in ml. of iV/70 HCl. 

At Ph 1*85 Solution A contained 0-0493 g. of d-glutamine and Solution B 0*0497 g. of d-gliitamine 
+ 0*0o g. of pepsin. Buffer solution Af/10 glycine— HCL 
At 7*83 Solution C contained 0*0468 g. of d-glutamine in itf/20 phosphate butler. 

At Ph 8*3 Solution D contained 0*0506 g. of d-glutamine and Solution E 0*0505 g. of d-glutamine 
+ 0*05 g. trypsin in M/20 barbitone (veronal) buffer. 


Time in 
hours 

5 

25 

49 

100 % 
splitting 


At 1*85 


At 7*83 


' AtpH8‘3 

NHg liberated 

r 

Time in 
hours 

NH 3 ' 
liberated 
Solution 0 

r 

Time in 
hours 

NH 3 liberated 

A - 

Solution A 

8 

Solution B 

Solution D Solution 

0*98 

3*27 

0*95 

20 

0-99 

18 

0-80 0-79 

3-23 

46 

1-93 

42 

1*74 ■ 1*71 

4*14 

4-14 

68 

2-27 

66 

2-41 ■'"2-42 

4*70 

4-73 

— 

4-46 


■'4-85 4*84 


r 
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Table III. Stability of d-glutamine at 7-05. 

2 nd. aliquots were used for titration xn acetone ^ 

tion of free ammonia. yea.t” in itf/20 phospHate buffer. 5 ml. 

(i-glutamine + 2 ml- of a i^ eek-oia nomrai au ^ ml of NIIO HGl. 

aliquots were used for analysis. Ammonia liberated is expressed “ ^ 

Solution A ISII3 1 e c 


Time in 
kours 

0 

23 

71 

100 % 
splitting 


Acetone 

titre 

5-20 

5T5 

5-15 


NH3 

liberated 

0-02 

0- 53 

1- 38 

3-3 


Time in 
hours 

24 

90 

142 


Solution B 

0- 52 

1- 62 
2*23 

3-8 


Solution C 
047 
1-58 
249 

3-87 


splitting 

Acti 07 i of yeast peptidases on glutamine peptides. 

Itadies have been mf, rf Ph 1 , 7 “i“!J„&„nne with di-leueyb 

eine, d.glnt>«myW-el«<»«» “‘L7of Sptide ™ diesohed in 0-025 M 
glycine as control. About O-US n . ‘ buffer solution was used [cf. 

phosphate buffer (at Pn -v ^Uated volume of 0-2 A NaOH added 

LlviUe and Richardson, 193o]) and of enzyme solution, 

to bring the peptides to the same p^ ■ The reqmsi ^ 

l„t04ml.7iebh.dpe.™usl^be^j™^^^^ 

the solution made up to 10 * ^Q^riprl ont at 37° and were followed by 

hydrogen eleeltode. The bytolgee 19211, neing 

7oS7t ”77 sii!; aueas. a.7pidly aa dl-le.eylglyeylglyenie. 

Table IV. Action of yeast peptidases on peptides of glutamine. 

Increase in titre 


Dipeptide 

t?,-Glutaniinyl- 

glycine 

g-Glutaminyl” ^ 
d-glutamic acid 

Z-Leuoyl- 

d-glutamine 

d^-Leucylglycine 


* 1ml. 


Pu 

6- 3 

7- 05 
7-8 

6- 3=^ 
7*05 
7*8 

0*3 

7- 05 
7*8 

6*3 

7*05 

7*8 


Wt. 

ml. of 

c 

in g.- 

0*2 A 
NaOH 

30 

millimols 

mins. 

0*126 

— 

0*60 

0*144 

0*24 

1*0 

0*119 

0*40 

0*20 

0*131 

0*65 

0*75 

0*131 

0*80 

0*25 

0*124 

1*0 

0*10 

0*138 

: 

0*30 

0*133 

— 

0*20 

0*141 

0*18 

0*25 

0*259 

__ 

0*10 

0*256 

— 

0*15 

0*253 

0*30 

0*20 

■me was used instead of 0*4 


75 

mins. 

0*90 

1*1 

0*70 

0*90 

0*65 

0*35 

0*80 

0*55 

0*70 


135 

mins. 

1*00 

1*15 

1*0 

1*10 

0*95 

0*50 

1*15 

0-95 

1*10 


195 

mins. 


0*40 — 

0*70 1*05 

3 in the other oases. 


0*95 

1*10 


100 % 
splitting 

1*14 

1*31 

1*08 

M9 

1*19 

1*08 

1*25 

1*21 

1*28 

M8 

1*16 

MO 
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Tlie results given in Table IV show that all the peptides are rapidly split and 
suggest thatpjj 7-0 or a little lower is the best reaction for the scission of peptides 
of d-gliitamine with yeast peptidase, particularly as at this p-^ the breakdown of 
d-gliitamine itself is considerably retarded. 

SlIMMABY. 

The three peptides d-glutaminylglycine, d-glutaminyl-d-glutamic acid and 
d-glutaininylglycylglycine have been S3nitliesised by the method of Berginann 
and Zervas [1932]. They are readily hydrolysed by yeast peptidases. 

As was expected, they exhibit the labile characters of d-glutamine itself, ^.e. 
they give abnormally high amino-lST (Van Slyke) values and are unstable in 
aqueous solution at 100°. A determination of glutamine amide-JM on an enzymic 
digest of a protein by the method of Chibnall and Westall [1932] therefore may 
include giutaminyl peptides as well as glutamine itself. 

The stability of (i-glutamine and giutaminyl peptides in aqueous solution at 
37° and various p^ values has been determined. Ail the amide-N is hydrolysed 
to ammonia in 4-9 days, and the glutamic acid set free is transformed into 
pyrrolidonecarboxylic acid. The bearing that these observations have on the 
origin of the ammonia liberated during the enzymic digestion of proteins and also 
on the titrimetric technique generally used to follow the course of the digestion is 
briefly discussed. 

I am indebted to Prof. A. C. Chibnall for suggesting this work and for constant 
advice and criticism. My thanks are also due to Dr J. M. Gulland for samples of 
dZ-leucylglycine and dZ-leucylglycylglycine and to the University of New 
Zealand for a Travelling Scholarship. 
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Measurement of the titration constants of simple peptides is of biochemical 
interest for two reasons. Firstly, it provides information necessary for careful 
titrimetrio estimation of amino-N in biological fluids or enzymic proteolysates 
rRichardson, 1934, 1, 2], Secondly, it facilitates interpretation of protem titra- 
tion curves by helping to define the change of titration constant which lesults 

from peptide formation [Cohn, 1931]. ui j 

For gelatin hydrolysates and various synthetic dipeptides suitable data are 
already available [Cannan and Muntwyler, 1930; Greenstem, 1933 ; and others]. 
There i therefore no difficulty in deducing the extent of error due to these sub- 

dances in alkahmetricformaldehydeor alcoholtitrations of amino-N [Richardso^ 

1934 21 Yet there exists an important group of substances contaimng amino- 
about which there has been insufficient information hitherto These, ammo- 
acid amides, may be quite plentiful in certain plant extracts and probably o 

MeMlfe, 19351 Titeation tot cart.m 

typfcal dorfvattTos have thorefore been oxaimnod. togethat with data tor «omo 
pStides of possibly distinctive behaviour. In addition, the usefulness of ^so- 
glutamine as a readily synthesised buffer of value m peptidase experiments is 

described. 

Experimental. 

The glutamic acid derivatives were synthesised from d-glutamic acid by 
BergmaiSi’s benzylchlorocarbonate method [MelviUe, 193o]. while for other 
materials we are dLply indebted to Prof. Max Bergmann [Bergmann ei al. 1929 , 
1932]. In our experience, aU materials required 

thern^ from traces of titratable contaminants, primarily affeetmg the alkalme 
cmves The Smic acid derivatives, which showed this effect imtia ly, yielded 
Xfrable dfta on reorystaUisation [Melville, 1935, p. 182]. Other materials were 
noXther recrystaffiLd, and one of these, d-tyrosyl-d-arginme has rejned 
suitable aUowance for a titrated impurity (5 % of the group j. _ 

teminants in Z-isoasparagine and d-alanyl-Z-prohne had a sufficiently atohne 
range (about 9-6, suggestive of free amino-acids) to give no serious mterference 

“ TfrrTion frL a micro-burette was carried out with hydrogenated 0-1 M 
NaOH or HCl with the recognised precautions, the reagents bemg standM^ed 
nSU. potassium Vdrog» phthalate «d 
ultimate standards. Separate solutions were used for acid and alkalme curves 
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except in tlie cases of c^-glutaminyl-^^-glutamic acid and d-tj^rosyl-d-arginine. 
' Where a preparation was not originally isoelectric, a suitable correction (not 
exceeding 2 %) has been applied to both curves. Attempts to titrate the 
benzylcarbonato intermediaries at a hydrogen electrode were naturally 
abortive, owing to catalytic reduction with characteristic decay of electrode 
potential. 

The apparatus has been described elsewhere [MelviUe and Richardson, 1934]; 
for titration at considerable acidity, however, a constricted vessel of 2 ml. 
minimum capacity was used. Junction with saturated KOI solution was made 
smoothly in situ about 10 min. before titration, and wandering potentials in acid 
solution were minimised by careful selection of bridges. Occasional renewal of 
the KCl surface was effected, in prolonged titration at acid extremes, by dis- 
charging small measured volumes of KCl from the bridge, the small salt in- 
crements being included in the estimated ionic strength. Electrodes were 
freshly palladised, gold-plated platinum wires, and working temperature was 
25 ± 0-02°. The reference potential assumed for a hydrogen electrode in 0-05 M 
potassium hj^^drogen phthalate was 0*2347 v. at this temperature [Clark, 
1928]. Duplicate electrodes seldom disagreed by more than 0*0001 v. 

As usual, observed titres were corrected for free acid and allsali at the pjj 
extremes, the simple Debye-Hiickel relation modified by Simms [1926] being 

used to calculate hydrion concentrations from p^; thus, ^2 = log — log y, 

where —log y = 0*3 Vm (Simms quotes 0*2'\/2p,). /jl, the ionic strength, was esti- 
mated without inclusion of the zwitterion. Hydroxyl ion concentrations were 
obtained correspondingly, the ionic (activity) product of water being accepted 
as at 25° [Clark, 1928]. The calculated constants, G' etc., are titration 

constants [von Muralt, 1930] uncorrected for activity of the ions concerned. 
Thus since ionic strength was not constant during titration, a titre which 
provides the best carboxyl constant may differ sfightly from that providing 
the best amino constant. Carboxyl and amino constants are both expressed 
as hydrion dissociation constants (Bronsted-Lowry) using the Sorensen 
logarithmic nomenclature, etc. 

Results. 

In Table I, full data for d-glutamine and d-^5oglutamine are quoted, data for 
other materials being suitably abbreviated. The possibility that the amides 
would suffer hydrolysis during titration has fortunately not been realised. Thus 
d-glutamine and its peptides are sufficiently stable even at 37° [Blelviile, 1935] to 
permit a reasonable titration; at 25°, steady titration produced the consistent 
data of Table I. Measurements on glycyl-Z-proline and d-tyrosyi-d-arginine had 
been completed before Greenstein’s paper [1933] appeared. Glycyl-^proiine gave 
good constants in accord with Greenstein’s on an identical sample, so that further 
detail is not required (Table II) . The samples of d-tyrosyl-d-arginine were a|>- 
parently not identical, however, and results are more fully detailed as there is 
considerable divergence. The source of disparity is difficult to ascertain in the 
absence of more particulars than are given in his paper, but our constants seem 
consistent enough to be accepted (except that the fourth constant (guariidiiie) 
is impaired by the large free alkali correction and by a necessary assumption of 
5 % of impurity of 10*1). 

In Table II, the mean constants of Table I are collected and compared with 
accepted constants for related compounds (expressed on a zwitteiionic l)asis). 
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(a) 


(0 


{a) d-Glutamiiie 
(6) c^-isoG-lutamine 


Table I, Calculation of titration constants. 
Titrated solutions were all prepared by weight, 
(mol. wt. 146) 


—GOGH 3 ml. 0*25 M titrated with 0*197 if HCL 
— -NHg 10 ml. 0*037 ilf „ 0*103 if I^IaOtL 

(1461 — COOH 10 ml. 0*030 if titrated with 0-103 if HCL 

10 ml. 0*032 if „ 0-103 if HaOH. 

—COOH 10 ml. 0-056 if titrated with 0-0995 if HCL 
— HHg 10 ml. 0-049 if „ 0-101 if HaOH.. 

— COOH 10 ml. 0*034 if titrated with 0*0995 if HCL 
— HHa 10 ml. 0*035 if „ 0*101 if NaOH. 

COOH 2 ml. 0*21 M titrated with 0*103 M HCL 

— ^NHg 10 ml. 0*042 M „ 0*103 if HaOH. 

3*6 ml. 0*10 M solution in 0*2 M HCl titrated with 


(c) L'isoAsparagine monohydrate (150) 

{d) d>Alanyl4-proline (186) 

(e) d-Glutaminylgiycine (203) 

(/) d-Glutaminyl-d-glutamic acid ^75). _ 

0*103 M NaOH (titres corrected for excess HCl). 

(a) d-Tyrosyl-f-arginine (337). -COOH 10 ml. 0*021 if titrated with 0*09^^ if 
^ Otjlr groups. Back-titration with 0-101 if NaOH (corrected for excess HCl). 

—COOH — NHa 


(c) 


id) 


Ph 

3- 301 
3*035 
2*854 
2*708 
2*547 
2*387 
2*223 
2*044 
1-888 

4- 865 
4-610 
4-344 
4-112 
3-921 
3*751 
3*564 
3-388 
3*151 

4*295 

3*688 

3*473 

3-256 

3*051 

2*832 

2*590 


4*105 

3*706 

3-459 

■3*002" ■■ 

2*766 

2*475, 


Titre 

mi. 

0-26 

0*47 

0*67 

0-89 

1*17 

1*52 

1*93 

2*42 

2*88 

(3*70) 

0-23 

0-39 

0-65 

0- 96 

1- 26 
1*55 
1*86 
2*14 
2*45 


P 

0-018 
0*029 
0-038 
0-047 
0-058 
0-068 
0-079 
0-090 
0-099 
end-point 


0*008 

0*012 

0-013 

0*015 

0*017 

0-019 


Corrections 


Acidity 

ml. 


- 0-01 

0-02 

0-03 

0-05 

0-07 

0-11 

0-18 

0*31 

0-48 


- 0-01 

0*01 

0*02 

0*03 

0-06 

0*10 


(2*88) end-point 


0*22 

0-80 

1*20 

1*71 

2*29 

3-00 

3-81 


0*012 

0-017 

0-023 

0-028 

0-034 

0-038 


(4*80) end-point 


0- 25 
0*55 
0-88 

1- 69 
2*22 

2 - 88 


0*006 

0-013 

0*024 

0*045 

0*051 

0*057 


■ 0-02 
0*04 
0*07 
0*12 
0*22 
0-41 

- 0-01 

0*02 

0*04 

0*13 

0*25 

0*51 


Corrections 
Over- 


(3*03) end-point 


Over- 

lap 

ml. 



Titre 


Alkal. 

lap 

Pa' 

Ps: 

ml. 


ml. 

ml. 



2-161 

8-048 

0-27 

— 

— 

— 



2-176 

8-393 

0-55 

— 

— 

— 



2-174 

8-630 

0-85 

— 

— 

— 



2-176 

8*804 

1*14 

— 

— 

— 



2*174 

8-977 

1-46 

— 

— 

— 


2*177 

9*126 

1-76 

— 

— 

— 


2*176 

9*301 

2*12 

— 

— 

— 


2*167 

9*498 

2*48 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2*154 

10*002 

3*15 

(3*56) 

0*024 

0*01 



3*803 

7*270 

0*61 

— 

— 

— 


3*805 

7*490 

0-89 

— 

— 

— 



3-808 

7*649 

1-15 

— 

— 




3-804 

7*811 

1-43 

— 

— 



3-806 

7-989 

1*76 

— 

— 



3-806 

8*170 

2-07 

— 


■ 


3*805 

8-547 

2-57 

— 

— 

. 


3*803 

8-782 

2-78 

— 

— 



3*799 

— 

(3-13) 





2*976 

6*716 

0-21 

— 


— 


2*976 

6*998 

0*39 

— 

— 



2*976 

7*551 

1*14 

— 

— 



2*971 

7*840 

1*79 

— 

— 



2*968 

8-043 

2*31 

— 

— 



2*971 

8*289 

2*92 

— 

— 


— 

2*975 

8*622 

3*60 

(4*50) 





3*04 

7*621 

0*46 





3*03 

7*841 

0*70 

— 

— 



3*04 

8*039 

0*98 

— 

, — 

___ 


3*03 

8*345 

1*50 

— 

— 



3*04 

8*547 

1*87 

— 

— 



3*03 

8-910 

2*44 

(3-14) 





Pg' 

9-134 

9-130 

9-133 

9-131 

9-135 

9-136 

9-133 

9-137 

9-128 


7-886 

7-891 

7-884 

7-886 

7-880 

7*880 

7-886 

7-882 


8-026 

8-022 

8-021 

8-020 

8-020 

8-022 

8-020 


8-38 

8-38 

8-38 

8-38 

8-38 

8-37 
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Table I (cont.). 

— COOH — NH 2 

A , 




A 


f 



— 

^ 




Corrections 

A 




Corrections 

A 





Over- 




r 

Over 

_ 


Titre 

Acidity lap 


Titre 


Alkai. lap 


'P^ 

ml. 

11 ml. 

ml. pe' 

Pb 

ml. 


ml. 

ml. 

Pg' 

4-196 

0-33 

— — ■ 

— 3-14 

6-702 

0-53 

— 

— 

— 

7-52 

3-742 

0-82 

— — 

— 3*15 

7-131 

M7 

— 

— 

— 

7-52 

3-243 

1-83 

0-047 -0-03 

— 3*14 

7-500 

1*97 

— 

— 

— 

7*52 

2-897 

2-67 

0-057 0-07 

— 3*15 

7-700 

2-43 

— 

— 

— 

7-52 

2-700 

3-11 

0-061 0-12 

— 3-15 

8-124 

3*23 

— 

— 

— 

7-52 

2-280 

3-93 

0-066 0-35 

— 3-15 

8-713 

3-79 

— 

— 

— . 

7-51 


(4-06) 

end-point 



(4-03) 





2-488 

0-35 

0-092 -fO-30 

-0-04 3-15 

6-871 

7-29 

— 

— 

— 

7-63 

2-791 

0-97 

0-086 0-16 

0-08 3-14 

7-135 

7-61 

___ 

— ' 

_ 

7-63 

3*1.26 

1.77 

0-078 0-08 

0*18 3-14 

7-507 

8-25 

— 

— 

— 

7-62 

3-301 

2-22 

0-075 0-05 

0-26 3-14 

7-710 

8-64 

— 

— 

— 

7-62 

3-480 

2-67 

0-071 , 0-04 

0-38 3-14 

8-099 

9-30 

— 

— 

' — 

7-63 

3-794 

3-45 

0-066 0-02 

0-70 3-15 

8-625 

9-85 

— 

— 

— 

7-62 


(3-395) end-point 



(10-15) 





3-9o8 

3-85 

0-064 +0-02 

-1-0-45 4-38 

— 

— , 

— 

— 

— 

4-154 

4-33 

0-061 0-01 

0-30 4*39 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



4-325 

4-77 

0-059 0-01 

0-21 4-38 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



4-533 

5-25 

— — 

0-13 4-38 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 



4-923 

5-99 

— — 

0-05 4-38 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



5-459 

6-53 

— — 

— 4-38 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 




(6-79) 

•—COOH 










A 





-OH 



r 











(2-05) 







.A 












3-461 

2-37 

0-030 -0-05 

— 2-64 

9-192 

2-38 

— 

— 

+ 0-02 

9-79 

3-163 

2-61 

0-031 0-10 

— 2-63 

9-412 

2-60 

— 

— 

0-0 

9-78 

2-965 

2-86 

0-032 0-16 

— 2*63 

9-656 

2-88 

0-040 

- 0-01 

-0*04 

9*80 

2-710 

3-27 

0-036 0-29 

— 2-63 

9-861 

3-18 

0-045 

0-02 

0-07 

9*78 

2-451 

3-84 

0*040 0*56 

— 2*63 

10-093 

3-46 

0-046 

0-03 

0-12 

9*81 


(4-10) end-point 



(4-00) 






— NHa 




Guanidine 



6-835 

0-33 

— — 

— 7-54 

11-03 

4-39 

0-050 

-0-27 

0-0 

12*23 

7-111 

0-54 

— — 

-0*01 7*55 

11-23 

4-63 

0-051 

0*43 

-0*04 

12*29 

7-374 

0-81 

— — 

0*01 7*55 

11-44 

5-02 

0*053 

0*71 

0-06 

12*29 

7-650 

1-12 

— — 

0*02 7*56 

11-68 

5-77 

0*055 

1*27 

0*08 

12*26 

8-298 

1-76 

— — 

0-07 7*56 

— 

( 6 * 00 ) 

— 

. — 




(2-00) end-point 


Discussion. 

Mjfect of structure on Many factors, not solely structural, take part in 

promoting liydrion dissociation. It is, however, a commonplace that kationoicl 
groups in a molecule (— CeHs, —I, —COOH, — COOG 2 H 5 , — CONH 2 , — NH?) 
will, favour hydrion dissociation (displace p^r to more acid regions), wliile 
anionoid groups (— CH 3 , — COO-, — NHg) will retard it, the effect varying with 
the number, the potency and especially the proximity of the groups [see Allan 
et al., 1926; Cohn, 1931], Upon this basis, ample explanation of the major dis- 
placements of in Table II is provided. 

Thus, glutamine differs structurally from a-amino-w-butyric acid by a kati- 
onoid group, CONHg, in the y-position, this distant group effecting a small 
decrease of both p^r (Table II) ; an enhanced effect with asparagine illustrates 

‘ For purposes of discussion, is accepted as equivalent to pjj/. The approximation is .small 
compared with the magnitudes discussed and the unspecified effects of salt concentration. 
Existence of optical isomerism is ignored as this is presumably without influence on 
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Table II. Titration constants at 25"^. 


a-Amino-^i-biityric acid 

Glutamine (y-amide) 

Asparagine (jS-amide) 

j3-Hydroxyasparagine 

Glutamic acid 

woGlutamine (a-amide) 

^'soAsparagine (a-amide) 

a-Hydroxyasparagine 

Glutaminyiglycine 

Glutaminylglutamic acid 

Glycylproline 

Alanylproline 

Alanylalanine 

Phenylalanylarginine 

Tyrosylarginine 


-COOH 

2-55 

2-17 

2-02 

2-12 

2- 19 

3- 81 
2-97 
2-31 
3*15 
3*14 
2*84 
3*04 
3*17 
2*66 
2*63 
2*65 


-COOH — NHa 
— 9*60 


-OH Guan. 


4*25 


4*38 


9*13 

8*80 

8*26 

9*66 

7*88 

8*02 

7*17 

7*52 

7*62 

8*53 

8*38 

8-42 

7*57 

7*55 

7*39 


9*80 

9*36 


12*4 

12*3 

11*6 


Belereiice 

Czarnetzky and Scliiiiidt 
[1932] 

This paper 

Cliibiiali and Caiman [1930] 
Chibnall and Caiman [1930] 
Kirk and Schmidt [1929] 
This paper 
This paper 

Chibnall and Caiman [1930] 

This paper 

This jiaper 

This paper 

This paper 

Simms [19281 

Greenstein [1933] 

This paper 
Greenstein [1933] 


the result of structural proximity. The comparable behaviour of a l^atioimid 

00 OH nroup is shown in the first carboxyl constant of glutamic acid. The 

-second carboxyl constant, however, is under the opposing influences of the amon 
—COO- and a kation — NH|, and is not greatly removed from the constants ol 
fattv acids (Pk' amino constant of glutamic acid is increased over 

that of glutamine owing to the replacement of the kationoid CONH 2 group by 

the anion COO". In the case of isoglutamine, the carboxyl group is rather 

distant from the kationoid — CONH 2 group and the kation — NH 4 + and is oon- 
seouently not so much stronger than a fatty acid; but in isoasparagine there is 
coLderkble enhancement. The amino-group of tsoglutamine is in the a-position 
to a kationoid — CONH 2 group (as compared with the a — COO amon ot glut- 
amine) and far removed from a -COO" anion; hence its displaced con- 

siderably in an acid direction. In isoasparagine, a corresponding ^splacement 
is retarded by the greater proximity of the —COO anion. In the 7iJ/*oa:i/- 
asparagines similar considerations, including an effect of kationoid hydroxy- 
groups, are involved [Chibnall and Cannan, 1930]. . , , r • + 

^ There is no need for a detailed extension of the argument, but a tew points 

dipeptide may be regarded as a sutetituted amide R.CONl^^HR . 
COO-), the substituent carrying an a — COO amon (or kationoid COOH) 
with perhaps further comphcating groups. As ^ simple 

acid 8-26 (from aspartylaspartic anhydride [Greenstein 1931]) is a sub- 
stituted a-asparagine (8-02) ; whereas aspartylglycine, Pk'nh., ’ 

and iS-aspartyltyrosine, 8-92 [Greenstein, 1933 ; Bergmann ei uL, 1934] are 

substituted jS-asparagines (S-SO). Compared with the amides, ^ 

a slight increase of Pk'.h ^ substituent —COO amons. At the same time, 

however, it is the position of the — CONH— group which is most powerful in 
determining the magnitude of the peptide Pb:'j,h„- ■ 1 

(6) Therefore, a peptide carrying a -CONH^ ^oup in addition to its t^ical 
— CONHR group must be expected to show an abnormally low Pk'nh„- 

1 The exact structure of this peptide was not described, though Fischer’s indetemmate 
synthesis from fumaryldiglycine was presumably employed. A paper from the same laboratoiy 
Ascribes the preparation stable to erepsin [Levane et at, 1926], affording presumptive evidence 
of jS-linkage [Bergmann et ak, 1934]. 
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the displacement of Pk'sh. “ glutaminyl peptides is not exceeded in any 
amino-N compound of important biological distribution and has been equalled 

only when both residues of a dipeptide have contained kationoid groups (pneiiyl- 
alaiiylargiiiine, 7*57, tyrosyltyrosine 7-68 etc., also cystine 7-5, 9-0).^ The possi- 
bilities of further depression by coupling such residues to glutarnine, or par- 
ticularly by preparing derivatives of a-hydi*oxyasparagine 7*17) or 

j8-liydroxvgIutamine, should not be overlooked. In the meantime, it is l&ely that 
the mean for pepsin proteolysates at 7-9 [Cannan and Muntwyler, 1930] 

will be lower for proteolysates from other sources than gelatin which contains a 
minimum of kationoid groups. Of course, complexity of the polypeptides also 
operates to decrease the (as in glycuie hexapeptide, [btiasny and 

Scotti, 1930]). • u. 7 1 

(c) It is noteworthy that introduction of a ^-hydroxy-group into phenyl- 
alanine produces a negligible fall of ^ resulting tyrosine (9-23 

becomes 9 -15). As it is unlikely that a different situation exists in their peptides 
(particularly after ionisation of the hydroxyl group), the analogy ^tween our 
constants for tyrosylarginine and those for phenylalanylarginine (Table 11) is 
satisfying. Again the hydroxyl constant of tyrosine (10*2) is not greatly decreased 
in the peptide, and resembles that of the similarly placed group in tyi^osyltyrosme 

(9*80 [Greenstein, 1932]). Thus our newdatashowauniformitypreviouslylackmg. 

(d) There seems no essential difference between the acylproline and oi dinary 

peptide linkages in their effect on ^ ^ j- 

Influence on the estimation of biological amino^N . In a detailed discussion oi 
alcohol and formaldehyde titrations of biological fluids, it was shown [Richard- 
son, 1934, 2] that a satisfactory and convenient indicator-point in the case of 
amino-acids (mean p^^ 9*6) was the first visible colour of phenolphthalein (p^ ^*4) ■ 
Now this discussion assumed a working temperature of 25 ; at 15 the mean 
p-^f is more truly given at 9*9 with no accompanying change in the indicator 
range, so that the end-point could even be a httle more alkaline than b*4. 
The more acid end-point favoured by Brown [1923] for his formaldehyde titra- 
tion by a comparator method (phenol red, 8*0) was due to the undue propoi- 
tion of peptides or of amino- acids with kationoid groups which he investigated 
(e.^. asparagine, see below). 

Now, the discussion quoted was concerned primarily with the single-indicator 
titration of simple amino-acids. It follows from the argument therein deveiopetl 
that where glutamine and asparagine may be present as bulk constituents, as in 
certain plant extracts, a lowered indicator-point is desirable to accommodate 
these lower values of p^r (9*13 and 8*80). Thus p^ 7*6 (phenol red) would be a 
likely point (Brown places it even lower for asparaguie) ; yet at the same time 
the original mdicator-points would not exclude any considerable portion of these 
amides from titration. A more important defect of the methods is that peptides 
(mean 8*3) would largely escape estimation, as w^'as noted in the discussion. 
A particularly serious example is presented by the peptides of glutamine and 
asparagine, or other peptides of abnormally low p-^f (see previous section); in 
such cases the amino-groups would be 75 to 90 % titrated in the preliminary Pu 
adjustment and only the remaining 10 to 25 % would be included in the titration 
proper. The use of a lower indicator-point (p^- 6*5) to include peptide-N would 
automatically exclude the simpler amino-N. Conversely, a two-indieator method 
would include the desired groups but also various other unspecified substances. 

Indeed, there is no titration method which can be safely applied witliout some 
foreknowledge of the chemical composition of the extract to be tested. Where 
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such forelmowledge is lacking, a two -indicator titration of lead- treated extracts 
by the Ltiers formaldehyde method merits 'further develox3ment [Richardson, 
1934, 2], or, as a temporary expedient, parallel titration of ahquots to diflereiit 
indicator end-points may be used to find the optimum conditions (as with pep- 
tones [Brown, 1923]). The other common method for amino-N (Van Siyke) is 
unfortunately liable to other error [Richardson,’ 1934; Melville, 1935] and its use 
requires similar foreknowledge of the composition of the extract. 

Influence on the study of peptic scission. An unusually low 
peptides which result from protein scission will not adversely affect the cus- 
tomary Willstatter titrimetric estimation of the extent of hydrolysis [Richard- 
son, 1934, 1]. On the other hand, the use of dipeptides with a low 
substrates in dipeptidase studies raises a novel problem as to effective buffering 
capacity. Thus for a scission experinient at the customary pg; of 74 to 7-8, it is 
clear that such a dipeptide 7-6) must first be brought to the appropriate p^ 
by addition of 04 to 0*6 equivalent of NaOH. When this is followed by scission 
of the peptide, this one group (pjg-/ 7-6) will be progressively replaced by two 
groups of p-^f 9 to 9-6, these groups sharing the added NaOH. This leads, in the 
absence of buffering, directly to an increase of p-^ to 8*5 to 9. Conversely, with 
buffers present, these must be sufficiently effective to engage without great 
change almost the whole of the NaOH previously held by the peptide. 

In such casesitisnecessary to modify the current procedure of Grassmann [1927] 
to allow greater constancj^ of p^ during hydrolysis. Indeed, much of the present 
evidence of pg- constancy seems to depend on the use of dipeptides 8*3) 
requiring little pjj adjustment, the buffering capacity of the enzyme preparation 
itself being partly responsible for the preservation of p^ . Certainly, Grassmann’s 
early use [1927] of only 0*8 equivalent of NH3 — ^NH4C1 buffer {pj^r 9*3) at a pg- 
outside its effective buffering range (pjj 7*8) was grossly inadequate. At the same 
time, the subsequent general practice of using 0*03 iff phosphate at pg- 7*4 to 
7*8 to buffer peptides in 0*05 M to 0*1 M concentration [Bergmann et aL, 1934] 
is scarcely a sufficient improvement for critical pjj studies. Adequate buffering 
would need at least three equivalents of a buffer, whose p^-/ should, be just 
affialine to the experimental pjj in order to offer the maximum obstruction to the 
alkaline drift. 

It is an added advantage if such a buffer is soluble in 90 % alcohol (or acetone), 
and is composed of some base or basic group and its salt (briefly because, in 
titration, the buffering range of a base is displaced by alcohol addition with 
respect to the phthalein indicator, so that encroachment of the buffer on the 
titration end-point is avoided [cf. Richardson, 1934, 1]; moreover, the tempera- 
ture effects on thepj^/ of a basic buffer and of the titrated groups are comparable). 
In ^<50glutamme {p^f 7*9) these deshable properties are all combined and join 
with the convenient synthesis and stabifity of the material to mark it out for 
further study. 

i^oGlutamine as a buffer for study of peptide scission: Since the above criteria 
for buflbring dipeptidase experiments are so admirably combined in isoglut- 
amine, a few more details may be presented. i^oGlutamine (a-glutamine) may be 
easily prepared from glutamic acid (for purity see Melville [1935, p. 182]) and has 
ample, though not great aqueous solubility. Used as a 0*03 M buffer for 0*01 31 
dipeptides, it does not interfere with alkalimetric acetone titration of amino-N, 
either by precipitating from solution or by encroaching on the end-point. In 
contrast the usual phosphate buffer is an acid substance with a p^f too low for 
adequate buffering against alkaline drifts and with insufficient solubihty at the 
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end-point. Barbitone, as an alternative, lias a suitable (8-2) and acetone 
solubility, but insufficient aqueous solubilit}^ (0*023 M) and being an acid is 
liable to interfere at the end-point. 

Table III. Stability of d-i&oglufmnme at S'/"". 

0'124g. isoglutainine adjusted to given and made to 25 ml. {0‘034 Jif) witli phosphate or 
barbitone buffer. At intervals, 2 ml. were removed for NHg determination [ef, Melville, 
1935, Tables IJ,and III]. 

NH 3 liberated (as ml. ilf/70 H.C1) 

' A 


Time in hours 


7>h7*8 

f H 8-8 

24 

0-04 

0*11 

0*18 

48 

041 

048 

0-34 

72 

— 

— 

048 

96 

0*14 

0*35 

— 

100 % scission 

4-75 

4-75 

4*75 


These features of isoglutamine would, of course, be valueless in presence of a 
latent tendency to hydrolysis of the a-aniide group. Fortunately, Table III 
shows that this tendency is negligible under the conditions of ordinary experi- 
ment (it was interesting that simultaneous amino-N titrations showed no im- 
portant increase in amino-N d-NHg during liberation of NHg , virtual evidence of 
ring closure). Moreover, as d-^ 50 glutamine showed no hydrolysis wdiatever 
during two hours with mixed yeast peptidases under conditions giving 60 
scission of d-glutaminylglycine, no fear of hydrolytic scission of the buffer need 
normally be entertained in experiments of the usual duration. 

Finally, data for the preparation of 0*03 il/ ^'^oglutamine buffers are inter- 
polated from the data of Table I and presented in Table IV. Similar data for 

Table lY. Preparatio?i of isoglutamine buffers {for immediate use), 

if/30 buffer prepared from 0*487 g. pure i^sogiutamine with given volume of 
OT M NaOH, made to 100 ml. pjj at 25®. 

Ph 7-0 7*2 7*4 7*6 7-8 8-0 8-2 84 8*6 8*8 

ml. 0*1 if NaOH 3-85 5*7 8-2 11-4 15-1 18-9 22*5 25*5 28-0 29*7 

t 5 oasparagine (pjg-/ 8*0) may be readily prepared from Table I, should wglut- 
amine prove unsuitable in unusual circumstances. 

Summary. 

Titration constants at 25° have been determined for d-glutamine, d- iso- 
glutamine , Z-^5oasparagine, tZ-glutaminylglycine, d-glutaminyl-d-glutamic aei<l 
and d-alanyl-Z-proline, and re-determined for d-tyrosyl-d-arginine and glycyi-L 
proHne. Factors influencing the magnitude of the respective values are 
discussed, a- Amides and a-peptides possess constants characteristically diftVrent 
from their /S- or y-analogues. 

In certain peptides the constants attributable to the amino-grou]) are un- 
usually low, and the influence of this fact on the titrimetric estimation of bio- 
logical amino-N and on the study of peptidase action is discussed. 

Advantages attending the use of ^soglutamine as a buffer in pe])tidase studies 
are outlined, and the necessary data as to the composition and stal,)ility of tiu* 
buffer mixtures are presented. 
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The view has frequently been advanced that the pectic substances of plants, 
whatever their precise chemical nature, are not to be regarded as fixed and 
permanent constituents of the cell-wall, but rather as labile substances that may 
undergo further changes, possibly of very profound nature, leading to their 
almost complete disappearance from the older tissues. By such transformations 
of pectin, two classes of substances have been supposed to arise, (i) lignin, (ii) the 
hemicelluloses. It has in fact been suggested [O’Bwyer, 1926; 1928; 1932] that 
all three types of compound are interrelated, the passage from pectin to lignin 
taking place through certain hemicelluloses. 

With regard to the former, Fuchs [1927] has advanced a theory of lignification 
in which he emphasises the fact that pectin and cellulose disappear as lignifica- 
tion sets in — a point previously made by von Fellenberg [1918]. Fuchs sees 
further a parallel to this development in the individual plant in the apparent 
development of a more and more modified cell- wall as one passes from the Algae 
to the higher plants; thus the algal cell- wall (he states) consists of pure cellulose, 
while in the mosses, incrusting substances (pectins) are present, lignins only 
appearing at a higher evolutionary level. As conceived by Fuchs, lignification 
involves the oxidation of the primitive ceU-wall to ““ acid saccharides,'’ and 
especially to pectin, with subsequent transformation of these, by unknomi stages, 
into lignin. Ehrlich also [1930] considers that the acid polysaccharides form the 
chief cell-wall material, and that the formation of lignin represents a process 
involving enzymic dehydration and reduction of these bodies and affecting par- 
ticularly the pectins. He claims that from flax stems {i.e. a partly lignified 
tissue) it is possible to isolate an “altered pectin,” giving rise on hydi'otysis to 
less galacturonic acid than normal pectin and containing also xylose residues in 
the molecule; with this is associated a brown substance havmg many of the 
properties of hgnin, giving the characteristic colour tests of the latter, having 
almost the same empirical composition and containing a similar proportion of 
methoxyl [EhrHch and Schubert, 1926; 1928]. This brown substance he regards 
as a substance derived from the pectin and intermediate between it and 
hgnin. 

It has been claimed also that microchemical staining tests show that there is 
a replacement of pectin by hgnin in older tissues [Mehta, 1925], while Ritter 
[1925] states that 0-5 % ammonium oxalate, a recognised reagent for extraction 
of pectins, does not remove any pectic substance from basswood, red alder or 
pine wood (age of wood not stated), and he infers therefore the absence of pectin 
from woody tissues. 

Finally the common possession of a high methoxyl content, both by soluble 
pectin and insoluble hgnin (at least, as isolated), has been regarded as evidence 
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of their interrelation, Ehrlich [1930] also considers that the hydroxyl and acetyl 
groups of the lignin molecule represent those present in the parent polysaccharide. 

No complete scheme representing the course of the supposed transformation 
of pectin into lignin seems to have been formulated — indeed, in view of the lack 
of understanding of the structure of lignin, none is possible as yet — but such 
changes if taking place must necessarily be of the most profound' nature. 

A relationship between the pectins and the bodies known as stmctural hemi- 
celluloses is much more readily understood. The acid saccharides or polyuronides 
in general comprise three groups of structural units, viz. the anhydrides of 
hexoses, hexuronic acids and pentoses, combined in widely varying proportions, 
Ghemicaily , the hexoses are considered to represent the parent substances forming 
the cell-wall material as originally laid down. By oxidation of their free primary 
alcoholic groups, after condensation of the sugars themselves to hexosans, 
there would he formed uronic anhydride units, and by subsequent decarboxyla- 
tion of these, pentosan units— the whole process taking place actually within the 
cell- wall. Stereochemical considerations show that, by such a process, arabans 
would arise from galactans, while glucosans would pass through glucuronic 
anhydrides to xylans. It is evident that from a parent hexosan, even if based on 
a single sugar, a very wide variety of intermediate products could arise as the 
result of such transformations; it is thus not surprising that very different sub- 
stances, ail legitimately classed as hemicelluloses or acid saccharides, have been 
obtained. Among these substances the pectins represent a type of unusually 
highly oxidised hexosan, with but little of the unchanged parent hexose and 
httle of the ultimate pentose constituent. Pectins thus are mainly distinguished 
from the hemicelluloses in that they contain some 70 % of uronic anhydride, 
whereas in the hemicelluloses the figure rarely exceeds 25 %. 

Support has been found for the suggestion that the pectins are the precursors 
of the hemicelluloses in the frequently-repeated observation that the former 
predominate in young, fleshy or unlignified tissues, while in older lignified tissues, 
of lower moisture content, the position is reversed. From the more purely 
chemical side, the in vitro transformation of pectins into hemicellulose-like bodies 
has been reported b}?* Candlin and Schryver [1928] and Linggood [1930] who 
used a method involving decarboxylation by heating under pressure; and by 
Norman and Norris [1930] who employed a process of mild oxidation. 

It is evident therefore that, taken as a whole, the evidence for the existence 
of a relationship between the three groups of substances is considerable. All 
these suggestions, however, need some further examination. In the first place 
there seems to be no record of any investigation dealing with the distribution of 
pectin, hemicelluloses and lignin, and possibly other alhed carbohydrates, in a 
given plant or tissue during its life-period, the statements concerning the relative 
amounts of these substances present in young or old material being based rather 
upon isolated observations on different types of material. Thus speculation has 
been founded upon data concerning the relative proportions of the different 
groups of constituents, rather than concerning the absolute amounts of the sub- 
stances present in a plant from time to time. It is by no means impossible that 
observations which have been interpreted as indicating the transformation of 
one substance into another really indicate a changing course of metaboHsm in the 
plant, giving rise to increasing amounts of a new type of product, while formation 
of the original type ceases — ^that already present remaining intact, however. 
Preece [1930], for instance, records the presence of 0*4 % of pectin in boxwood, 
while O’Dwyer [1925] actually isolated a small amount of pectin from beech- 
wood 80 years old. Although these relative proportions are low, the total weight 
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of pectin in the whole plant must have been considerable. If pectin were formed 
only ill the early stages of gi'owth, while subsequent thickening of the cell- wall 
involved the laying down of large amounts of non- pectin material, the low coii- 
centration of the pectin would be accounted for, without the necessity for postu- 
lating any extensive subsequent alteration of pectin. 

Concerning the chemical work mentioned above, the products obtained by 
the various investigators certainly had a much lower iironic anhydride content 
than the original pectins, but still considerably higher than met with in any of 
the hemicelliiloses extracted from plant materials, with the sole exception of 
O'Dwyer’s beech hemicellulose B [1926] which contained some 60 % of iironic 
anh3^dride, a figure not approached in any other hemicellulose recorded. Again 
the yields of the products were generally very low (Candlin and Schryver [1928] 
report a y'ield of some 15 %), and in some cases ma}^ have consisted in part at 
least of liemicelluioses present as impurity in the original pectin. The nature of 
the sugar residues in these products is not recorded. 

As regards the evidence based upon microchemicai staining tests this iniist be 
accepted with caution. The extremely complex nature of the cell- wall, the con- 
stituents of which may be present in the form of an intricate mosaic, and not 
differentiated into sharply divided layers, and the admitted lack of specificity 
of of the stains used render the evidence from this direction of doubtful 

value, at least when taken alone. 

Thus it will be seen that the evidence for the transformation of pectin into 
hemicellulose and/or lignin m vivo is no means conclusive, although perhaps, 
in the mass, impressive. It seemed therefore appropriate to attempt experi- 
ments which would yield more direct evidence of the occurrence or possibility of 
the transformations suggested. Since the ready lability of the pectins is assumed 
in all the theories outlined above, attention was in the first place directed to these 
substances, and experiments were made with the object of ascertaining whether 
such assumptions are justified. At the same time, the investigations funiislied 
much useful information in other directions. For instance, a search through the 
literature revealed the paucit^^ of direct information concerning the cell-wall 
constituents of the leaf, and certain particulars concerning these bodies came to 
light during the course of the work. Again, observations -were made coiiceming 
the availability of some of the supposed cell-wall materials as reserve carbo- 
hydrate for purposes of metabolism. 

Concerning the methods of investigation wMch seemed suitable, tlie most 
obvious consisted in following out the distribution of the various substances 
under consideration in a given plant during its full period of deve[o})ment. To 
carry out thoroughly such an investigation on a typical wood\' plant would 
obviously be a matter of considerable difficulty. On the other hand, it is ]>ossii)Ie 
to select a part of a plant which in the course of a season’s growth will sho\r an 
alteration in character somewhat resembling that met with in the di'veiopnient 
01 woody tissues as a whole. Data of this type may be formd in the ratlier 
isolated observations published by Schulze and Pfenniger [1910] regarding tlie 
emicelMose content of the pods of garden peas and beans. In the ease of l>t‘ans 
particularly, the young pods are of fleshy nature, with a high v'ater content, a 
^ fftiite typical of tissues in which pectins predominate; while 

wi maturity the water content decreases enormously, and thc^ tissiR‘s b(‘eonH^ 
lardened and fibrous, resembling externally at least tissues in which much lunni- 
ce u ose may be found. Staining tests also show that some ligniri-iikc^ inuttu’ial 
as eveloped in the final stages of ripening. Schulze and Pfenniger foam I tiiat 
e proportions of hemicellulose in the pods increased considerably with maturity . 
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No figures for pectin content are given by these authors — in fact, the methods for 
estimation of these substances had not then been established. Further, Schuke 
and Pfenniger estimated their hemicellulose by a method of difference, and 
therefore possibly included certain other substances under this heading. In the 
present work, the cell-wall constituents of runner bean pods and the pods of sweet 
peas were investigated. 

Although as regards steadily diminishing water content these tissues resemble 
to some extent those parts of the plant undergoing lignification, yet they camiot 
be considered as typical iignified materials, and at the most the changes taking 
place during their ripening could only be expected to simulate the very early 
stages of lignification. It was therefore desirable to carry out a similar investiga- 
tion dealing with the growth of a true woody tissue. Suitable material may be 
found in the hard -wooded shrubs. For instance, roses normally throw up, in the 
spring, strong growths from the base of the plant, whose early growth is ex- 
tremely rapid, and which are very definitely of a fleshy nature. During the 
summer and autumn these shoots become “ripened,” i.e. lose their water 
slowly and undergo true lignification. Opportunity arose to conduct a (single) 
controlled experiment upon such growths, as described below. 

Apart from such direct studies as those outlined above, artificial conditions 
may be set up which will tend to promote transformation of cell-wall materials 
where such is possible. To this end examination was made of detached leaves, 
(i) after a period of “starvation” in darkness, (ii) after allowing the leaves to 
undergo a process of slow drying in sunlight. The. first-mentioned process was 
carried out b}^ allowing the detached leaves to remain, with their petioles in 
water, in darkness for varying periods of time (7 days and upwards) until, in 
extreme cases, visible wilting had taken place. Under these circumstances, 
photosynthesis ceases, respiration continues, and there is an ample water supply. 
Thus it is to be expected that, after exhaustion (by respiration) of the readily 
available sugars, there might be some oxidation of reserve polysaccharides, 
either directly or after hydi’olysis to simple sugars. On these lines, if decarboxyla- 
tion of uronides is a process of mild oxidation, as suggested by Norman and 
Norris [1930], then prolonged starvation might possibly lead to such decarboxyla- 
tion, the pectins with their high uronic anhydride content reflecting this process. 
Some earty experiments on these lines were recorded by Deleano [1912] and by 
Ahrns [1924]. The former subjected leaves of Vitis to starvation for periods up to 
21 days, but observed breakdown only of simple sugars and of starch; no figures 
for pectin were recorded. Ahrns, using much less drastic methods, obtained 
somewhat corresponding results. 

The second process, that of slow drying, may be regarded as somewhat 
analogous to the conversion of grass into hay. In this case, both photosynthesis 
and respiration might be expected to continue during the earhest stages of the 
process, but would raj)idiy be terminated by depletion of water-supply. Thus 
respiration would probably be too short-lived to occasion any mobilisation of 
possible reserve carbohydrate; the diminished water supply would, in fact, be 
the most important factor altering the course of metabolism. As Spoehr and 
McDougal [1918] and McDougal aL [1919] have shown, a depleted water 
supply induces a conversion of saccharides into anhydrides and leads to an 
accumulation of pentosans. The thickening of tissues {e.g, during lignification) 
is accompanied by a progressive decrease in their water content, a factor which 
may w^eE influence the building up of the cell- wall or the modification of its 
constituents. If the pectins become converted with increasing age into hemi- 
ceEuloses, and possibly lignin, then it might be expected that the same process 
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would be encouraged by the gradual withdrawal of water from the tissue by 
slow drying. 

Apart from the above-discussed suggestion, regarding inter con version of cell- 
wall constituents, the statement has frequently been made that pectins are 
formed in tissues during periods of rapid growth, hemicelluloses arising with less 
rapid development. It seemed therefore appropriate to examine the distribution 
of these cell-wall constituents hi plants of the same variety grown under condi- 
tions that would produce different rates of growth, i.e, plants grown normally 
and “forced.” A brief experiment of this type is recorded. 

The various lines of attack outHned would in the sum be expected to yield 
information of the kind sought and at the same time to furnish useful data in 
the other connections mentioned. The isolation of the different types of hemi- 
cellulose from leaves has not been recorded hitherto». Some of these substances 
were of necessity handled in the present research, and information regarding 
their chemical nature is recorded. 

Apart from the difficulty of providing suitable material {e,g. for aii}?- pro- 
longed series of investigations on the development of lignin in a typical woody 
plant), there are considerable difficulties of analysis to contend with. While for 
instance the calcium pectate method for determination of pectin may be re- 
garded as satisfactory for fruits etc., where extraction is easy, the physical nature 
of wood might make thorough extraction much more difficult, although pectins 
existed in the tissue. Again the methods of estimation of the hemicelluloses so 
far available are far from satisfactory. The term, as usually applied, and as used 
in the present work, indicates those constituents not extracted by water, but 
removed by extraction with 4 % hydroxide solution. (Their solubiMty after ex- 
traction frequently alters). Thus certain substances, whose chemical nature 
would warrant their mclusion in the group, would be excluded; among such 
would be the water-soluble galactans of wood [Schorger and Smith, 1916], of 
fruits [Widdowson, 1931] and the unextracted xylan found in close association 
with cellulose and called by Hawley and Norman [1932] “celluiosan,” 

Expeeimbxtal. 

1. General analytical methods. 

Since the investigation involved a very large number of routine analyses, it 
will save repetition if the methods usually employed are summarised in the first 
place, reference to any special modifications being made in dealing with tlie 
individual experiments. 

{a) Preparation of material. In the case of leaves, these were diied in a large 
steam-heated oven through which a current of air was drawn ; drying was carried 
out as soon after picking the leaves, and as rapidly, as possible. The material was 
usually allowed to remain in the oven for 4-5 hours and was then transferred to 
stoppered glass jars, cooled, weighed and ground finely. Before using, tlie 
material was passed through a sieve, and the portion of 30-60 mesh size (])er 
inch) taken for experiment; this was dried overnight in an oven before being 
weighed out for extraction. 

In some cases (noted below) drying was carried out by dropping the material 
into six tirnes its weight of boiling 95 % alcohol ; after boiling for a sufficient time, 
the material was transferred to the steam-oven and the process completed as 
described. 

(6) Estimation of pectin. Suitable samples (1—5 g.) of the dried material were 
extracted with 0-5 % ammonium oxalate solution in a water- bath at OS'" for 
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fi hours- the residues were treated twice more in the same manner. In the 
pTctraot pectin was estimated as calcium pectate, following a prehminaiy ]. ■- 
acidised alcohol. aoeo,ang to ™a.od ot Etotoe.l :»d Ca.™ 

[1926]. An amount of extract was taken sufficient to provide 0 0^ 0 J. - o- 

HemiceUuloses were estimated by a 
similllo that of Preece [1930], and already described m detail bj f 
author [1934], According to this method, the material, after P®^/ 

waTtreated once with dilute alcohohe sodium hydroxide (1 /« NaOH m oO /« 
Ilcohol) and then exhaustively extracted with 4 % sodium hydroxide The 
bemicellulose precipitated by acidification and addition of ex^ss of alco i 

after suitable washing, weighed directly on a Gooch crucible. Di qji 

“hemiceUulose A” (pptd. on acidification only) and hemiceUulose B 9 
(requiring excess of Scohol for pptn.) was made where desirable. No ^epar^o 
of Uie fractions B and C was attempted. In aU cases corrections for ash and 
protein prS were made, as suggested by Preece. Amounts of matenal were 
+n o-ive 0-15-0-30 s. of hemiceUulose for weighing. 

(d) Other estimations. Lignin was estimated by the method of 

7-7 0/ sulphuric acid, according to the details given by Doree [1^3]. Uilui 
<. ASted bv the Cross and Bevan chlorination technique. Estimations of 
r' fnraldehvde were made by the usual distillation method, the furfuraldehyde 

uroni. anhydride ™ d.to»m..d wh». 

c^L^onhe pertto duplicate estimations 

out. The other estimations were iiormaUy carried out m duplicate. 

2. The distribution of cell-wall materials in pods of beans and 
sweet peas during development. 

The material used was obtained from the open garden during the summers of 
1933 and 1934, no special cultivation being made. In the case of the bean p , 

Diying ot the maternal ms earned out by the aloohd method, ^ter temo 
of the'seSls, only the shells being ,[» “SaW » the'^^Si ot 

t toe a.tnal Jight ot the 

“““r “Sl'tets showed a Oteady development ot « ptetm 
homicollulose thioughout the '"‘"O*? olde?to wMoh both pooftis and 

pods contained relatively less pectm than^h , +„^es of substance 

rmS“3o”rt1,.?duted“|Jo^^^ 

o?WeehuC th;»£ ia Jaoeordante with common euperience. 
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Table I. Dislnbiition of pectins etc. in pods of Piiaseolus and Latliyrus. 

Series I. Phaseolus. Tall variety, grown at Chelsea, 1933. 

Picked 15. viii. 1933. 


Batch Xo 

1 

2 

3 • 4 

5 

6 

Averafre length of pods when picked (cm.) 

2'5 

5-0 

7*5 10-0 

15-0 

21-0 

Wt. of alcohol-dry residues per 100 pods (g.) 
Pectin, as calcium pectate, % of dry weight 

3*82 

7‘55 

17-9 27-7 

69-0 

99-2 

9-8 

9-5 

10*3 14*1 

— 

15*0 

Hemicellulose, % of dry wT. 

(17- 

>2*) 

18'9 16-3 

19-0 

18-3 

Pectin, g. per 100 pods 

0-37 

^ 0-72 

1-68 3-52 

— 

14*9 

Hemicellulose, g. per 100 pods 

(0-98*) 

3-35 4*50 

134. 

18*2 

Series II . Phaseolus. Dwarf variety, “Little Gem”; grown 

Picked 19. x. 1934. 

at Outwood, Surrey, 

1934. 

Batch Xo 

1 

2 

3 

4 . 

5 

Average length of pods (cm.) 

4 

7 

9 

11 

13 

Wt. of alcohol-dry residues per 100 pods (g.) 

4*55 

7-84 29-8 

35'6 

71*0 

Pectin, avS calcium pectate, % of dry wt. 

IM 

11-4 

144 

154 

13*1 

Hemicellulose, % of dry wt. 

14*0 

13-8 

134 

164 

17*3 

Pectin, g. per 100 pods 

0-50 

0-89 4-29 

549 

9*3 

Hemicellulose, g. per 100 pods 

0-64 

P07 3-90 

5-84 

12*3 


Series III. Lathyrus 

Batch Xo. 

. Grown at Outwood, Surrey, 1933. 

... 1 2 3 

4 

Ago w’hcn picked (days) 

3 

8 

16 

23 

Wt. per 100 pods (g.) 

2*2 

7*4 

12*1 

23*2 

Pectin, as Ca pectate, % of dry wt. 
Hemicellulose, dry wt. 

2*63 

3*75 

4*26 

4*31 

29 *21 

26*0 

27*7 

22*25 

Pectin, g. per 100 pods 

"o-oo 

0*28 

0*52 

~0*99 

Hemicellulose, g. per 100 pods 

0*64t 

1*94 

3*35 

5*11 


* Average of batches 1 and 2; insufficient material for separate determinations, 
t One extraction only. 

Tile values for hemicellulose content of the bean pods are in fairly good agree- 
ment with those of Schulze and Pfenniger [1910]. 

This investigation was extended to include examination of fulty grown bean, 
pods in both the green and the brown (fully ripened) conditions, in order to see 
whether the pectin content was altered in the final stages of development. 
Micro- chemical examination of brown pods showed that they contained some 
amount of thickened tissue, giving the reactions of lignin ; in this state the pods 
were almost completely ‘^air-dry.’’ Green and brown pods of the same size were 
' chosen, assuming that equivalent developruent had taken place in each case. 

In the 1934 series, the ''brown” pods were of two types, (i) allowed to remain 
on the plants while ripening, and (ii) detached when fully grown, but still green, 
and allowed to become brown by remaining in sunhght under glass {cf, the pro- 
cess of slow drying described below, p. 207). After removal of the seeds, drying, 
sampling etc. were carried out as usual (see Table II). 

hrom these figures it seemed evident that the pectins remained unaffected 
even at the end of tissue development ; in the 1933 series there was even a small 
increase of pectin at the end of the period — possibly owing to the "green” pods 
having been gathered rather before they had fully developed. Complete ripening 
resulted in a small loss of total dry matter in each case and in a definite loss of 
hemicellulose. It may be pointed out that in the case of the sweet peas, batch 
no. 4, the pods were turning brown, and a relative decrease in hemicellulose was 
to be observed there also. According to Schulze and Pfenniger, part of the hemi- 
cellulose is withdrawn from the pods during the later stages of ripening and 
translocated to the seeds themselves. It is interesting to compare certain of the 
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Table II. Distribution of pectins etc. in mature bean pods. 


Material 

Ontwood, 1933 
(Dwarf type, short pods) 

Chelsea, 19 
(Tall type, long 

34 

pods) 

Ripened 

r 

Green 

On plant 
Brown 

Green 

€ta plant 
BroAvii 

Detached 

Brown 

Dry wt. of material insol. 80 % ale., per 
100 pods (g.) 

62-0 

56-6 

109-0 

132-0* 

92-0 

Pectin, as Ca pectate, % of dry material 

12-6 

15-0 

17-8 

14-5* 

21-2 

Hemicellnlose, % of dry material 

14-7 

13-2 

21-4 

12-5* 

17-9 

Lignin, % of dry material 

13-2 

14-9 

8-5 

9-4* 


Pectin, g, per 100 pods 

7-99 

8-49 

19-4 

19-1 

19-5 

Hemicellnlose, g. per 100 pods 

9-T7 

7-60 

21-1 

16*5 

18-0 

Lignin, g. per 100 pods 

8-25 

8-43 

9-26 

12-4 



*** Material not dried by alcohol. (See also Table V, p. 206.) 


figures for corresponding batches grown in the two seasons, 1933 and 1934, viz. 
Series II, batch 5, of Table I, with “Oiitwood, 1933, green” (Table II); and 
Series I, batch 6, Table I, with ‘'Chelsea, 1934, green” (Table II). In each case, 
total growth is greater in the 1934 batch, probably owing to the greater rainfall 
during the gromng season; and at the same time, the relative proportions of both 
pectins and hemicelhilose are .higher. This point is further commented upon 
below (p. 214). 

Among the other figures given, attention may be called to the small increase 
in lignin in the 1933 series and the very definite increase in the pods ripened on 
the plant in 1934. 


3. Changes in the cell-wall constituents of wood of rose 
durmg lignification. 

A vigorous hybrid tea rose (“ Leni ISTeuss ”) was pruned severely in April 1934 ; 
it was noted that within a few weeks two new shoots had appeared from a 
dormant bud on one stem, and were making rapid growth. Their rates of growth 
were similar, and a terminal bud appeared on each at the end of June, On July 
4th the length of each was 53 cm., with 13 internodes; it seemed therefore that 
the two shoots might be regarded as identical at this stage. Prom each shoot the 
apical bud and side leaves were removed, One shoot was cut off, 5 cm. from its 
base (^.e. at the lowest node) on that date. The second shoot was allowed to 
remain on the plant, any fresh growths from axillary buds being removed im- 
mediately, until October 24th. Shoot no. I when removed was mainly of fleshy 
growth, although the lower part had aheady become considerably hardened. 
During the w^arni dry summer of 1934 the second shoot had become thoroughly 
“ripened,” and "was hard and woody throughout its length. A small increase in 
length (measured from the first node) had occurred, and the water content of the 
shoot was much less (Table III). 

Each shoot on removal was sliced thinly and dried by the alcohol method, 
and the necessary analyses "svere performed, the results of which are shown in 
Table III. In the calculations of the percentage composition, allowance was 
made for the quantity of material removed in the alcoholic extracts. From shoot 
no. I only single extractions were possible; the cellulose determination was carried 
out on the residues from the extraction of hemicelhilose. 

. From these results it appeared that formation of pectin continued throughout 
the whole period of development, the percentage showing however a decrease in 
the older shoot. In contrast, there was a much greater development of hemi- 
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Shoot I 

Shoot II 

12 

28', 

48 

55 

27-0 

27*5 

4*06 

10*51 

5*03 

4*77 

13*46 

18*93 

24*0 

26*3 

7*94 

18*36 

0*204 

0*49 

0*55 

0*99 

0*97 

2*76 

0*33 

1*93 

leaves during 

starvation'^. 


celluloses, and still more so of lignin, the total amount of which in the shoot in- 
creased six times. The significance of these results is further considered below 

(pp. 212, 216). 

Table III. Distribution of cell-wall constituents %n 
woody shoots of rose. 


Age when cut (weeks) 

Length (cm.) when cut 
Fresh wt. when cut (g.) 

Total Avt. (g.) 

Pectin, % dry wt. 
Hemicellulose, % dry wt. 
Cellulose (C and B), % dry wt. 
Lignin, % dry wt. 

Total pectin in shoot (g.) 

Total hemicellulose in shoot (g.) 
Total cellulose in shoot (g.) 
Total lignin in shoot (g.) 


Three types of material were used in these experiments : {a) leaves of runner- 
bean, (5) leaves of vine, (c) laminae of maize. Picking was in all cases carried out 
in the early morning, when but little starch was present. The batches of leaves 
were divided into contror’ and ‘‘experimentar’ lots, care being taken to obtain 
fair average samples in every case. The control leaves were dried immediately in 
the oven, after removal of their petioles; the experimental leaves were placed 
with their petioles in jars of water and kept in darkness throughout the experi- 
mental period. The water in the jars was changed daily, and on each occasion it 
was found desirable to remove a small portion of the tip of the petiole. At the 
end of the period, the petioles were removed, and the laminae dried under the 
same conditions as the controls. In the case of the maize plants, a somewdiat 
different procedure was necessary; whole plants of as nearly the same size as 
possible, were chosen, and were usually found to be of almost the same fresh 
weight (within 5 g. on a weight of 75-100 g.). The lower ends of the stalks were 
sufficiently trimmed to equalise the weights of control and experimental batches 
(4 whole plants in each batch), and the complete plants were treated, i.e. starved, 
dried etc. It was noted that both vine and maize were far more resistant to the 
starvation process than was the bean ; in one experiment maize plants remained 
for 45 days without any appreciable wilting. Further, in the case of maize, the 
loss of dry matter during starvation was comparatively httle. Table IV sum- 
marises the results of these experiments. 

It was evident from these figures that the pectins remained practically un- 
affected by the process of starvation. In only one case was any appreciable loss 
of pectin noticed ; in one experiment on the bean leaves. The loss of 3*6 % of the 
total pectin, here recorded, was probably outside the Hmits of experimental 
error ; and it is perhaps noteworthy that in this case, the only one in which loss 
of pectin could be suspected, there was an extreme loss of total material. (In the 
case of maize, 1933, the total pectin was so low that the differences in amount 
between the two batches are of doubtful significance.) The leaves used in this 
test were younger than in the other cases, and contained more water-soluble 
matter, a fact which may have accounted for the unusually great loss of material. 

1 Many of the analyses recorded in this section were carried out by Dr V. H. Chambers, who 
was responsible also for the preparation of the material (bean, 1932 batches, and vine). 
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Table IV. JEffect of starvation on cell-wall constituents of leaves. 
All values (pectin ete.) are given as % on dry weight of original tissue. 


Material 

% loss of 
solids 

Pectin 
(as Ca 
pectate) 

0/ 

/o 

change 
of pectin 

Hemi- 

cellulose 

% 

change 

Hemi- 

celkiloses 

0 / 

/O 

change 

Henii- 

cellulose 

total 

% 

I 0 .SS 

Bean, 1932, I 

Control 

Starved 7 days 

31 

6-55 

6-31 

-3-6 

1*09 

0*97 

-11*0 

2*14 

1*32 

-38 

3*23* 

2*29^- 

-29 

Bean, 1932, II 
Control 

Starved '7 days 

17*5 

7-74 

7-92 

+2-3 

1*06 

1*09 

+2*8 

1*59 

1-23 

-23 

2-65'^ 

2*32* 

-12 

Bean, 1933 

Control 

Starved 10 days 

21 

8- 96 

9- 03 

4-0*8 

1*77 

1*78 

4-0*6 

5*22 

3*22 

-38 

6*99->' 

5*00'=- 

-28 

Vine, 1932 

Control 

Starved 21 days 

27 

6-90 

6'75 

-2*2 

1*84 

1*92 

+4*3 

2*50 

0*84 

-66 

4*34-'‘- 

2-76* 

-36 

Maize, 1933 

Control 

Starved 46 days 

6 

0- 90 

1- 04 

(+15) 

“ 

— 


— 

25*5 

24*5 

- 4 

Maize, 1934 

Control 

Starved 19 days 

1*39 — 

10 1*43 +2-8 

-5'- Values calculated, by sum or 

10-9-- 

11*4^''- 

difference; 

— 14*7 — 

4 . 4*6 11*9 ~19 

other values by direct estimation. 

25*6 

23*3 

- 9 


Tnrnincr to the figures for the heraiceUuloses, these in aU cases showed distinct 
losses during (frao- 

leaves “Xft^ one case reached 66 % of the total fraction 

onw of the foividual hemiceUulose fractions was examined m most 
rJe n oil) aid ruminations of pentosan and uronic anhydride were 
cases (see p. " L hemicelluloses (“A”) of the bean and vine leaves 

carried out. The mso ^ of furfuraldehyde bemg evolved on 

proved to be hexo^a^s 110 ^ the other hand, the soluble fractions 

boihng 5^^;,^tts of pentosan and uronic anhydride. The only other 

were found to contam leaf material were those of grass 

recorded » a” ^as found to be composed almost entirely of 

[Biiston, 1934]. Of 0 / aDBroximately, while the ‘‘B” and 

Ll»», girtog « uronio ^iydrides. 

SSSoSS. doriy resembled those ot grass. Further details ot these produ.t. 

are recorded in Table IX. i 4. j +v»a Ipaves after starvation were 

»:hrrsa™r.oo»M»ab.^ 

crease of due simply to loss of hexo» 

oocurtrf, so tjmt the “ j^r^^juded some observations on tic 

S^sr^e™— ofth^« 

&“^eSrS"~, hi ^location . the seeds, 
althongh possibly partly due also d the vine leaves seemed 

o„r.^S.S^.r2“S aLe",t o^Tex”! typo, so that It night 
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Tabie Y. Chmiges in constitution of hemicelluloses of 
leaves during starvation. 

Sugars in Total IJronic 

hydrolysis furforalde- anhydride Pentosan 

Material mixture hyde (%) (%) {%) 

Bean leaf, 1933, control 

Ilemicellulose “xV” Galactose, 0 Trace 0 

Hemicelluloses Galactose, 18-4: 19-6 22*4 

arabinose, 
galactur- 
onic acid 

Bean leaf, 1933, starved 
Hemice llulose ‘ * A ” 
liemieciluioscs B ” - “ 

Bean leaf, 1932, I 
Control 
Starved 

Maize, 1933, control 
Total hemicelhilose 
31aize, i 933, starved 
Tol al hei ni cell ulose 
Bean pod, 1933 
Green 

Total hemicellulose 


Hexosan 

(%) 


Not 

examined — 
assumed to 
be as above 


Not detesrmined 


Xylose 
? uronic acid 
?hexose 


Not determined 


Galactose, 

arabinose, 

galacturonic 

acid 


Total hemicellulose 


Table Y a. Yet amounts of ^^entosans, uronic anhydride and Iiexosm 
in the hemicellulose fractions of leaves^ etc. 

Net wt. of saccharide constituent (g. per 100 g. dry leaf) 


Pentosan of 
hemicelluloses 


Uronic anhydride 
of hemicelluloses 


Hexosan 'of 
hemicellulosei 


Material 
Bean leaf, 1933 
Control 
Starved 


Net wt. of saccharide constituent (i 


Pentosan in 
total hemicellulose 


Uronic anhydride in 
total hemicellulose 


Hexosan in 
total hemicellulose* 


Bean pod, 1933, 
fully-grown 
Green 
Brown 


have been expected to be open to metabolic change. It was found to 's^eld on 
hydrolysis, galactose only— not a readily oxidised sugar. On the other liand no 
hexose other than galactose could be detected in any of the hemicelluloses even 

those which had undoubtedly undergone some change. ‘ - 

It was observed that the hemieeUuloses isolated from the leaves of the bean 
and the vine (fraction “ A but not of the maize, were always contaminated wiOi 
considerable amounts of protein, as much as 30 % of the fraction in some cases 
bemg of protem nature (as judged by its nitrogen content). The contamination 
was much less m the case of the starved leaves, and the other hemice! hi loses ( B 
C were free from protein. It wffl he recaUed that Chibnall [19241 has 4mm 
the disappearance of protem from leaves subjected to the starvation process 
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Some difficulty was experienced in dealing with the vine hemicelkiloses. All 
the vine extracts were extremely dark in colour and inclined to ] 3 e viscous, and 
attempts to estimate the ‘‘A'’ and ' fractions separately by the 

ordinary method were unsuccessful. An estimate of the relative amount of each 
present was obtained by determining the furfuraldehyde yield of the whole 
fraction (mixed), and of a small portion of the fraction isolated from a 

further batch of material; from these values, knowing that fraction “A"’ gave 
no furfuraldehyde, it was possible to calculate the relative amounts of the twn 
types. The vine leaf is known to contain large quantities of organic acids, and the 
presence of these substances, or some of their degradation products, may have 
led to an alteration in the physical nature of the hemicelliiloses, causing the 
difficulty. It may be mentioned further that although no difficulty wns met with 
as a rule in identifying the sugars in the hydrolysis mixtures, with the vine pro- 
ducts it is possible that some sugars have escaped identification, as the yields of 
the diffierent derivatives were poor and crystallisation thereof always slow. 

In the case of maize, the loss of material was apparently confined to the 
water-soluble hemicelluioses. Since however in this case the ‘LA” fraction was 
mainly xylan, it was hardly to be expected that this would show any alteration. 
Some change in its physical condition had occurred, since it was much less 
readily precipitated on acidification of the extracts from the starved leaves. 

5. Changes in the cell-wall constituents of leaves 
d/wring a process of slow drying. 

Leaves of the bean and the vine were again used, the method of samphng 
being identical with that adopted in the starvation experiments. Controls were 
dried in the oven, while the experimental leaves were spread on paper in an 
ordinary garden frame, the lights of which were removed during fine weather 
but replaced at night. The leaves were allowed to dry in this manner for 7-10 
days, after which they were shaken to remove dust, and drying was completed 
as usual. Estimations of pectin and of hemicelluioses were carried out as in the 
previous experiment (see Table VI). Again the pectin remained unchanged by 
the treatment. The hemicelluioses had undergone modification, but in a manner 
different from that met with in the starvation experiments. In each case there 

Table AT. Effect of slow drying on cell-wall constituents of leaves. 


Values expressed as % of dry wt, of original tissue. 



Pectin 

Hemi- 


Hemi- 


Hemi- 



(as Ca 

cellulose 

0/ 

/o 

cellulose 

0/ 

/o 

celMose 

0/ 

/o 

Material 

pectate) 

“A” 

change 

“B”-“C” 

change 

total 

change 

Bean, 1932, I 

Control 

. 6-55 . 

1-09 


2*14 

. . ■ — . 

3*23t 


Dried 

Bean leaf, 1932, 11 

6-50 

2*47 

+ 125 

1*72 

-20 

4*19t 

+ 30 

Control 

7-74 

1*06 

— ; 

1*59 

— ■ 

2*65t 


Dried 

■ 7-71 . 


■■ 

■ N.d. 

. . — 

3*57 

+ 35 

Bean leaf, 1033 

Control 

N.d. 

1*77 

— 

5*22 

■ — 

6*99t 


Dried 

'N.d. 

2*75 

+ 56 

3*51 

-33 

6*26t 

-10 

Vine leaf, 1932 

tbntrol 

i)-0U 

1*23 

— 

3-66 

— 

4*89t 


Dried 

7-31 2-92 

* Not determined. 

+ 137 

2*92 -20 

f By addition. 

5*84f 

+ 19 
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was a considerable increase in the insoluble fraction ("‘A ’). Its furfuraldebyde 
yield liowever remained nil, so that there was no evidence of any production of 
pentosan. Definite loss had occurred in the soluble heinicelluloses, and again an 
increase in the proportion of pentosan was observed (see Table Via). Total 

Table Via. Changes in constitution of hemicelluloses 07i 
drying of leaves. 


Bean leaf, 1933, I 
Hemicelliiloses “ B ’ 
Control 
Dried 


Furfuraldehvde yield 
%‘ 




18*7 

23-7 


Bean leaf, 1933 
Hemicelluloses 
Control 
Dried 


Furfuraldeiiyde yield 

% 


18*4 

23-2 


hemi cellulose increased in some cases, and the increase was probably due to 
anh 3 ?'dride formation from hexoses, or simpler soluble hexosans, during the 
gradual withdrawal of water. Whether the disappearance of some of the soluble 
hemicelluloses was due to loss by respiration during the early stages of the treat- 
ment (which seems hardly hkely) or to some alteration in their ph^^sical con- 
dition could not be judged. 

ISTo experiment was made with maize m this ease, but examination was made 
of a sample of hay prepared from a grass previously examined. Some analyses 
of this grass have already been recorded [Buston, 1934]. The grass (cocksfoot) 
was fully grown when cut, but still green. The crop from one half of the plot was 
oven-dried as soon after cutting as possible; the remainder was cut at the same 
time, spread and raked in the usual mamier until quite brown and then oven- 
dried, This process of hay-making was thus somewhat similar to the slow dr^nng 
process carried out with the bean and vine leaves. In view of the economic im- 
portance of hay-making, it is strange that so little attention has been paid to the 
chemistry of the process. Fleischmann [1912] records the observation that 
‘‘crude fibre” remams unchanged, and that there ma,y be a smaU increase in 
total dry matter, but little further information seems to have been published. 
A rather more extended study was therefore made of the cocksfoot hay, the 
results of which are summarised in Table VII. Unfortunately the figures ob- 
tained could not be calculated to “dry weight of original gi'ass,” since the re- 
lative weights of grass and hay were not determined ; values are given as % of 
dry material, grass or hay. Thus any loss or gain in dry weight by respiration or 
assimilation is unaccounted for; it may be pointed out, however, that the ash 


Table VII. Comparison of constitutions of grass and hay. 
All figures given as % dry weight of grass or hay. 



Ash 

Water soluble 
material 

Reducing 
substances 
as glucose 

Reducing 

substances 

after 

hydrolysis 

Pectin as 
Ca pectate 

Grass 

8U6 

21-9 


3-54 

5-57 

1*97 

Hay 

8-14 

^19*5 


4-95 

5-68 

DOS' ' 


OMe in 
pectin* 
o/ 

/o 

% total 
pectin 
as pectate 

Total 

hemi* Cross & Bevau Xylan in 
cellulose cellulose eelhilose 

Lignin 

Grass 

2-8 

76 

18-31 

33-2 

8*5 

16*85 ■ 

Hay 

1-3 

92 

18-47 

33-2 

. : ,x.d. ; 

“17-05. 


Pectin as isolated from large-scale ammonium oxalate extracts. 
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contents of the two samples were almost identical, so that any considerable loss 
or gain of dry matter during conversion into hay was not indicated. The methods 
of analysis {e,g. for soluble carbohydrates etc.) were those given in the previous 
paper [1934]. The results showed that the cell- wall material remained practically 
unchanged, any variation having been confined to the simpler saccharides. 

In hay-making, as carried out according to tradition, considerable variations 
may be expected in the product, depending mainly upon weather conditions 
during the harvest. It is evident that the rapid drying during hot weather would 
give a product very different from that obtained when hay-making is carried out 
under cool or wet conditions. In the present case not only was the weather ex- 
tremely hot (summer 1933), but the grass crop itself was of unusually low 
moisture content when cut. Complete drying must therefore have been very 
rapid, leaving but little opportunity for alteration in the more stable cell- wall 
components. 

6, Relative distribution of pectins and Jiemicelluloses in the 
radish under varying conditions of growth^. 

In order to examine the relative distribution of the pectins and hemicelluloses 
in plant tissues of the same type grown under conditions resulting in different 
rates of development, the radish was chosen on account of its short period of 
growth and ease of handling. The seed was sown in rows, one foot apart, and in 
8-10 days the seedlings were thinned to 3 in. apart. After thinning, alternate 
rows in the bed were covered with cloches and the plants grown on for 25 days. 
At the end of this time the plants were carefully pulled and the roots washed free 
from soil. The ‘‘root’' portion, including the swollen hypoootyl, was detached 
and treated separately from the shoot. A second sowing was made somewhat 
later in the year and grown in the same manner. It was found' actually in each 
case that the total weight of the plants grown in the open was greater than that of 
the cloche-grown plants ; possibly the latter suffered from lack of moisture, or the 
temperature inside the cloches was too high. The shoots were oven-dried and the 
usual estimations performed ; the fleshy roots were dried by the alcohol method, 
and allowance was made for loss of alcohol-soluble material in calculating the 
results of the determinations of the pectin etc. (Table VIII). In considering these 
figures it is to be noted that the data for the batches cannot be compared 
directly, since the definitely higher temperature during the growth period of the 
second batch would no doubt have influenced the type of growth. 

Broadly speaking, it seemed that a more rapid growth, as xneasured by the 
formation of diy matter over a definite period and taking the plant as a whole, 
favoured the formation of pectin in an increased ratio to hemicellulose, although 
in absolute quantities both classes of substance showed an increase with more 
rapid growdh. In batch I the total dry soHd formed was almost the same with 
both normal and cloche-grown plants, and little variation in the pectin/hemi- 
cellulose ratio was observed. A wide difterence was found, however, in the 
growth rates of batch II, and here the pectin/hemicellulose ratio showed a 
distinct difference. The shoots, considered separately, showed a similar result. 
With the roots, considered alone, the greatest discrepancies were to be observed. 
The formation of polysaccharides in the root, however, differs from that in the 
leaf in that the process is dependent upon a supply of sugars translocated down- 
ward from the shoot, and therefore only represents the final stage of a process 
having its earlier stages in another part of the plant. Polysaccharide formation 
actually observed in the root will therefore be influenced by conditions obtaining 

1 The experimental work described in this section was largely carried out by Mr H. Thring. 
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Table VIII. Bate of growth and formation of pectin etc. m the radish. 

Batch I, grown at Chelsea, May 1933; 49 plants in each series. 

Batch II, grown at Chelsea, July 1933; 74 plants in each series. 



Dry wt. 

Pectin 

Total 

pectin 

formed 

Total Ratio 

Hemi- hemi- pectin/ 

, cellulose cellulose hemi- 



% dry wt. 

g- 

%drywt. 

g- 

cellulose 

A. WhoU plants. 

Batch I, normal 

32-7 

10-30 

3-37 

5-56 

1-82 

1-85 

,, cloche 

28-8 

11-25 

3-24 

6-08 

1-75 

1-85 

Batch II, normal 

67-2 

11-84 

7-96 

5-80 

3-90 

'2-04 

„ cloche 

28*6 

9-58 

2-74 

6-01 

1-72 

1-60 

B. Shoots only. 

Batch I, normal 

24-5 

10-65 

2-60 

5-97 

1-46 

1-78 

„ cloche 

24-5 

11-47 

2-81 

6-37 

1-56 

1-80 

Batch II, normal 

47-4 

13-56 

6-43 

6-12 

2-89 

2-22 

„ cloche 

25*1 

9-60 

2-41 

5-86 

1-47 

1-64 

C. Roots only. 

Batch I, normal 

8*2 

9-45 

0-77 

4*41 

0-36 

2-14 

„ cloche 

4-3 

9-92 

0-43 

4-35 

0-19 

2-28 

Batch II, normal 

19*8 

7-75 

1-53 

5-08 

1-01 

1-53 

„ cloche 

3-5 

9-50 

0-33 

7-09 

0-25 

1-32 

elsewhere. It seemed therefore best to consider the plants 

as a 

whole and to 


compare the relative formation of the cell-wall constituents in the complete 
plants. When this is done, the results give support to the suggestion that pectin 
is formed preferentially during more rapid growth. 

7. Notes on the nature of the hemicelluloses of leaves etc. 

Reference has already been made to the apparent hexose and pentose contents 
of certain of the hemicelluloses isolated in the course of these experiments. Since 
these leaf-hemicelluloses do not appear to have been described hitherto, it was 
thought desirable to identify their constituents where possible. The usual 
methods for identification of the sugars etc. in the hydrolysis mixtures, as given 
by Browne [1912], van der Haar [1920] and others in the literature, were 
employed, and the results are tabulated for the sake of brevity. An important 
difference, as mentioned above, was noted between the hemiceilulose ‘"‘A’’ of 
bean, vine etc. and that of grass and maize, the former apparently consisting 
mainly of galactose units, the latter mainly of xylose. Since it seemed possible 
that the difference was between typical dicotyledon leaves and monocotyledon 
leaves {which may be flattened stems rather than true leaves), other mono- 
cotyledon leaves, hyacinth and narcissus, were examined; these however gave 
hemicelluloses resembling those of the bean. 

Apart from the leaf products, hemicelluloses from other non-lignified tissues 
were also examined. Schulze and Pfenniger had already reported that the pro- 
ducts isolated from bean and pea pods consisted of galacto-arabans ; determina- 
tion of carbon dioxide in the products showed the presence of considerable 
amounts of uronie anhydride, identified as that of galacturonic acid. 

It was noted, finally, that the hemicelluloses of the radish root (or swollen 
hypocotyl) were markedly different from those of the leaves, in that fraction 
‘^A’’ contained proportions of pentosan (or uronie anhydride). 

The presence of an insoluble hexosan in the insoluble hemiceilulose fraction 
was unexpected, the previously recorded insoluble hemicelluloses having con- 
sisted mainly of xylans, with but small amounts of uronie anhydride and no 
hexosan. It may be suggested that insolubility is characteristic of true sugar 
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anhydrides of high molecular weight (polysaccharides), whether hexosaiis or 
pentosans ; such a grouping would include the starches and celluloses, as well as 
the xylans and the galactans here described. On the other hand, the soluble 
hemicelluloses may comprise those substances containing a sufficient proportion 
of uronic acid groups {i.e, the acid saccharides or polyuronides) and their solu- 
bility may be dependent on the presence of these (polar) carboxyl groups in the 
molecule. In this connection, it may be observed that the oxy celluloses, which 
undoubtedly contain glycuronic anhydride units [Kalb, 1927], are much less 
insoluble than true cellulose. If this conception holds, then the water-soluble 
€-galactan of Schorger and Smith [1916] should be an acid saccharide, and the fact 
that Schorger found therein some 6 % of furfuraldehyde but was unable to isolate 
any pentose sugar may thus be explained. The insolubility of pectic acid, however, 
with its very high proportion of carboxyl groups, remains unexplained. 

Table IX. Constikients of leaf and other hemicelluloses, 

Uronic 

Furfuralde- anhydride 



Hemicellulose 

Sugars etC: 

hyde yield 

content 

Tissue 

fraction 

present 

0/ 

/o 

% 

Bean leaf 

‘‘A” 

Galactose 

0 

0 



Galactose, 

arahinose, 

galacturonic 

acid 

18*4 

19-6 

Vine leaf 

“A” 

Galactose, 

? hexose* 

0 

0 



2 

6-7 

15-2 

Radish leaf 

“A” 

Galactose 

0 

0 


“B”-“C” 

? 

21-0 

— 

Maize blade 

“A” 

Xylose, 
uronic acid 
Xylose, ara- 
binose, ur- 
onic acid 
hexose? 

4o*7t 

<5t 

Hyacinth 

“A” 

Galactose 

0 

0 

Radish root 

«A» 

? 

9-0 

— 



? 

15*0 

— 

Bean pods 

Mixed 

Galactose, 
arahinose, 
galactur- 
onic acid 

21-0 

11-2 

Sweet pea pods 

Mixed 

9 

33-0 

14-0 

Rose shoot 

Mixed 


32-5 

16-4 

* See p. 207. 

f Average for mixed hemicelluloses as isolated. 

Table X. Pectic substances of leaves. 


Leaf 

Type of leaf 

Total pectin 
(as Ca peetate) 
% of dry leaf 

Bean 

Normal 

6-5--8-9 

Sycamore* 

Normal 

5*9 

Vine 

Acid leaf 

6*9 

Ivy* 

Evergreen 

7-2 

Maize 

Monocotyledon 

l*0~l-7 

Hyacinth 

Monocotyledon 

9*2 

Narcissus 

Monocotyledon 

10*3 

Cabbage 

Inner (etiolated) 

7*4 

* Cf. figures given by Nanji and Norman [1928], 


14—2 
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A summar}^ of the observations on the constituents of these leaf and other 
liemicelluloses appears in Table IX, while in Table X are given some collected 
data, arrived at in the course of the present work, concerning the little known 
subject of the distribution of pectin in leaves. 

Discussion. 

Dealing in the first place with the observations on pectins and hemicelluloses 
only, it is evident that the frequently-made statement, that the two classes are 
complementary, needs some modification, for in some tissues {e.g. bean pod) 
both groups are present in very large amount, the quantities of each being in fact 
very similar. In this tissue, development of the two classes has been shown to 
proceed throughout the whole of the period of growth, and it is only at the final 
stages of ripening that the proportion of rhe two becomes altered, some of the 
hemicellulose being lost. In non-lignified tissues in general it seems that pectins 
and hemicelluloses of the galacto-araban type may exist together in any pro- 
portions; for instance, comparing the figures given for pods of beans and sweet 
peas, the total combined content of the two groups is roughly 30-35 % in each 
tissue, but whereas the pectin/hemicellulose ratio in the bean is roughly 1/1, in 
the sweet pea it is approximately 1/9. In lignified tissue, on the other hand, 
pectin certainly is usually present in but small amounts, and this statement is 
true both for material of considerable age (timber) and for comparatively young 
growths (grass, maize), the hemicelluloses greatly predominating, according to 
the usual conception. 

There seems however to be a further distinction between lignified and non- 
lignified tissues in the nature of their hemicelluloses. The analyses here recorded 
as well as others given in the literature show that lignified tissues are charac- 
terised by the presence of xylan and allied hexo-pentosans of the same series 
(glucosan— glycuronic anhydride — ^xylan) while in the non-Hgnified material 
galacto-arabans constitute the main bulk of the hemicelluloses. The information 
to be found in the literature is somewhat indefinite, but in the cases examined 
this generalisation is found to hold. The distinction is of course not rigid but is 
sufficiently evident. A brief summary of the available data is given in Table XI. 

It would seem best therefore to look upon pectins as comprising a limited 
number of galacto-arabans of a rather special type, arising in certain circum- 
stances during the course of the transformation of galactans into arabans. With 
regard to the possible conversion of pectins into bodies of the hemicellulose type, 
it is evident that from the former only substances of the araban type are likely 
to arise; this follows from the structural relationships of the various sugars enter- 
ing into the composition of these substances, if the usually accepted view of the 
oxidation — decarboxylation mechanism already outlined (p. 197) be followed. 
Thus the typical major hemicellulose component of lignified tissues, xylan, 
would not be formed as the result of pectin decarboxylation. Suggestions^bat 
hemicelluloses in general may arise thus from pectin have therefore been based 
on the unfortunate lack of conciseness in the application of the term hemi- 
cellulose,’’ which has been adopted to include a widely differing collection of 
substances, with often only certain physical properties in common. 

Moreover, from the results of the experiments here recorded, it w^ould seem 
that the conversion of pectin in vivo into other substances of whatever nature is 
by no means so easy as has been suggested. The persistence of the pectins during 
the period of development of tissues (bean pods, shoot of rose e^c.) and under the 
artificial conditions of starvation and of slow drying points to a marked degree 
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Table XI. Collected data concerning distribution of galactO’- 
arahans and xylans in various tissues. 




Galacto-arabans, 





including pectins. 

Xylans, 

Type of 

Material 

Authority 

approx. % of tissue 

approx. % 

tissue 

Bean leaf 

(This work) 

ca. 12 


Non-lig. 

Bean pod 

(This work) 

ca. 30 

-? 

Non-lig. 

Sweet pea 

(This work) 

ca. 30 

9 

9 

Iceland Moss 

Buston and 

ca, 10 

6 

Non-lig. 


Chambers [1933] 




Various fruits 

— 

15-35 



Non-lig. 

Grass 

Buston [1934] 

ca. 6 

ca. 20 

big- 

Oat-straw 

Norman [1929] 

(Pectin, 1 %; galactose, arabinose and 

big. 



xylose all present ; amounts not stated) 


Maize 

(This work) 

(Pectin 1 %) 

ca. 20 

Lig. 

Maize- cobs 

Preece [1930] 

(Mainly xylan; some araban) 

big.* 

Wheat-bran 

Norris and 

(Mainly xylan; some 

araban) 

9 


Preece [1930] 




Apple wood 

Tottingham et al. 

(Mainly xylan; some galactan) 

Lig. 


[1920] 




Oak 

O’Dwyer [1923] 

ca. 3 

ca. 15 

big. 

Beech 

O’Dwyer [1926] 

ca. 2 

ca. 5 

big. 



(amounts isolated 

on large scale) 


Other woods 

— 

(Mainly xylan) 


Lig. 


* 15 % lignin [Schorger, 1926]. 


of stability ; pectin transformation, where it occurs, must therefore normally be 
a process taking place during a prolonged period. Some interesting figures in this 
connection are quoted bySchorger [1926, p. 113], which, although the assump- 
tions upon which they are based are open to question, tend to indicate again the 
comparatively great stability of the pectins. 

As the pectic substances in the tissues are considered to be present within the 
cell-walls, partly as middle lamella substance and partly in definite combination 
with cellulose, they are to a large extent not readily exposed to the oxidising 
mechanism of the cell. Alternatively, the stability of the pectins may be due to 
the fact that, as Sucharipa [1924] has shown, in the case of Citrus fruits, the 
pectins in the cell-wall are esterified, through their carboxyl groups, with 
cellulose residues, and this association may render the carboxyl groups resistant 
to attack, although as Norman and Norris [1930] have showm free pectin mole- 
cules are extremely easily oxidised in vitro. 

In contrast to the apparent stability of the pectins, some at least of the hemi- 
celliiloses seem open to chemical action, shown partly in intramolecular changes 
of the substances themselves (as evidenced by the alteration of their apparent 
pentosan content etc.) and partly in their disappearance from the tissues under 
certain conditions. This disappearance may be due to their mobihsation for 
purposes of oxidation (respiration) as in the bean leaves during starvation ; or to 
their translocation to another part of the plant, as suggested by Schulze and 
Pfenniger in the case of bean and pea pods and again indicated in the present 
work. The changes in structure of the hemicelluloses have been shown to affect 
mainly the hexosan part of the molecule, although in some cases there also ap- 
peared to be a net loss of pentosan (Table V a). The fact that the hemicelluloses 
of maize, in contrast to those of bean and vine leaves, remained but little 
affected by the starvation process was perhaps to be expected in view of their 
much smaller content of hexosan; their chief component, xylan, being un- 
affected by the experimental conditions. 
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Returning to the consideration of the relation between pectms and the other 
galaeto-arabans found in the plant tissues, it would be expected that, if all such 
compounds are the derivatives of a parent galactan (or series of galactans of dif- 
ferent molecular weights), the pectins would be formed under conditions con- 
ducive to extreme oxidation, without subsequent decarboxylation. That these 
conditions may be produced during rapid growth in the presence of an abunda,nt 
water supply (as already suggested by various authors) would seem to be in- 
dicated by the known relative distribution of the pectins and of the other galacto- 
arabans. Examples may be seen, in the present work, in the I’^sults of the ex- 
periments on radishes, and also in comparing the distribution of the t^es of 
compound in the pods of beans and sweet peas respectively ^the former having 
a much more rapid growth rate, together with a greater water supply, than the 

More detailed suggestions as to the exact course and nature of the oxidation- 
decarboxylation process are not possible. Norman and Norris s^gest that the 
latter process is actually a prolonged mild oxidation, but it is difficult to see, if 
such were the case, why decarboxylation should occur when but a small propor- 
tion of galactan units, in some types of molecule, have undergone the primary 
oxidation ; one would rather expect this first type of oxidation to have reached 
its limit before the presumably slower type of oxidation, leading to decarboxyla- 
tion, became evident. . n j 1 

With more knowledge of the chemistry of the hemicelliiloses and poly- 
uronides generally, it would seem that the time is approaching when the designa- 
tion of hemicellulose fractions as ‘‘A/’ ‘‘B’’ etc. on a solubility basis should be 
modified. Members of the insoluble (“A”) type hitherto described have proved 
to be mainly pentosans, with at most a low uronic anhydride content. Fiom 
leaves, another type of substance, which on grounds of solubility w^ould be 
classed as ‘"hemicellulose A,’’ has now been isolated; chemically, however, it is 
quite unhke the various hemicelluloses “A’’ previously recorded. A more satis- 
factory basis of classification, if it could be applied, would recognise the following 
types : (I) compounds predominantly hexosan ; (II) intermediate compounds com- 
prising hexosan-uronides, pentosan-uronides etc. ; these might be of any degree 
of oxidation, from the but slightly oxidised compounds of the type isolated from 
lichens by Buston and Chambers [1933] to the more complex bodies in which a 
considerable amount of pentosan formation has occurred ; and (III) compounds 
predominantly pentosan, such as the xylans of maize-cobs, straws etc. Further, 
examples of each of the three types could arise from glucose, galactose or other 
parent hexoses. Thus pectin would become a particular member of type II of the 
galactose series. Pectin itself seems to be widely regarded as an entity, the de- 
finite formula of Nanji al. [1925] having found acceptance, although there is 
evidence that pectins from various sources may differ somewhat in their struc- 
ture, It is agreed however that they are members of the g%lactose-uronide series 
and that their characteristic is a high state of oxidation, as evidenced by their 
high content of galacturonic anhydride ; and perhaps it is best to regard them as 
comprising a sharply defined group of highly oxidised galaeto-arabans. 

In order to pass from a galactan (type I) to an araban (type III) it would not 
be necessary to pass through pectin as an intermediate — indeed, direct observa- 
tions on these compounds in vivo suggests that passage into pentosans is actiialh' 
more easy wa intermediate compounds of a lower state of oxidation than via 
pectin. Thus the araban isolated by Ehrlich [1930] from beet-pulp is not neces- 
sarily derived from the pectin with which it is associated (see also Colin and 
Ghaudin [1934]), 
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It would seem that the ability to form stable compounds with a very high 
iironic anhydiide content such as the pectins is confined to the galactose* series, 
for no glucose or mannose polyuronides have been isolated having a similar con- 
stitution. In the xylan series, in fact, the process seems to tend to pass rapidly 
through to the pentosan stage, glycuronic anhydrides being of comparatively 
rare occurrence among plant products and the glucosan-hemicehuloses still more 
so. The parent hexosan of the xylans is possibly cellulose itself, but this seems 
hardly likely, for xylan is frequently found in very close association with cellu- 
lose and is in fact almost certainly derived from it via glycuronic anhydride 
units; this xylan differs from the xylans isolated as ‘'hemicelluloses” in its ex- 
treme resistance to extraction. 

Turning to the question of lignin development, in view of the relative lack of 
knowledge of lignin itself, speculation must necessarily be more tentative. As 
has been pointed out, the evidence in favour of the theory that lignin arises by a 
transformation of pectin cannot be ignored. The microchemical evidence put 
forward by Ritter [1925], that pectin is absent from woody tissues in general and 
especially from the middle lamella, does not however prove that it is replaced by 
lignin. The actual isolation of pectins from wood does not altogether accord with 
the conclusions of Ritter. 

It is admitted that, although pectin is remarkably stable in the tissues, 
over comparatively short periods, there is no reason to suppose that it is com- 
pletely exempt from the general process of decarboxylation. Its final state is 
probably to be sought in the small amounts of arabans which are to be found in 
all woods, and which microchemical tests are not adequate to identify. 

The observed possession by pectin and by lignin in common of hydroxyl and 
methoxyl groups is still less evidence of the supposed transformation, even 
though the latter constitute similar proportions of the molecule in the two cases. 
For the methoxyl of pectin is readily removed, e.g. by enzyme action, and yet it 
is supposed to persist in the molecule throughout the admittedly profound 
changes involved in lignification. In any event, it seems that the first step in 
pectin transformation consists of a demethylation (as indicated by the relative 
proportions of pectate-pectin in grass and hay respectively and by the methoxyl 
contents of the grass and hay pectins as isolated). Further, in his experiments on 
the extraction of pectin from lemon albedo, Sucharipa [1924] found that only a 
small amount of pectin was present in the fully esterified form (11-7 % OMe) 
and that only in the most easily extracted portion. The main bulk of the pectin 
was present in a form in which much of the methoxyl was apparently replaced by 
cellulose residues. It seems more likely that the methyl groups are split off from 
the pectins during the period of transformation and subsequently become com- 
bined with the unknown lignin precursor. 

•With regard to the arguments of Ehrlich [1930] based upon his observations 
on flax pectins, the reputed presence of xylose in the pectin molecule seems 
remarkable. No other example of a xylose- containing pectin has been reported 
elsewhere, so far as can be ascertained. It is true that flax pectin has been con- 
sidered to be of abnormal type [Henderson, 1928] but the abnormality reported 
has suggested a simpler structure than usual, and not one more complex as 
would be required by the inclusion of xylose in the molecule. The question of the 
constitution of flax pectin has been examined also by Norris [1929] who failed to 
detect any abnormality. It would seem more likely that the xylan in Ehrlich’s 
product is an accompanying impurity, extracted simultaneously from the tissues 
—xylans, as already pointed out, being typical of lignified material such as flax 
stems. The methods of separation of pectins, excluding that of conversion into 
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calcium pectate, which is not favoured by Elirlich, are mainly of physical type 
(based on solubilities etc.), and some of the xylans might irell have solubihties 
similar to that of pectin. The hgnin-like body separated by Ehrlich may also be 
but physically associated with pectin, or, if actually in chemical combination, 
not necessarily derived from pectin. Ehrlich emphasises the facts of its solubihty 
when present in association with, the pectin and its loss of solubihty on separa- 
tion and sees in these evidence for its derivation from pectin. The soluble form 
of cellulose described by Bailey and Norris [1932] and others which is present m 
seed mucilages, shows a similar phenomenon in losing its solubility on isolation. 
There is however no suggestion that it is derived from the other constituents of 
the mucilage — hideed since the latter consist mainly of pentosans, such an origin 
is evidently out of the question. Nor has the fact that pectin appears chemically 
combined with cellulose in protopectin [Sucharipa, 1924] been used as ewdence 
that pectin is a cellulose derivative. Had Ehrlich’s product been a link between 
pectin and lignin, it would probably have been met with elsewhere, in view of ^e 
large number of examinations of woods at all stages of growth that have been made . 

"rhe experiments recorded in the present paper do not suggest that pectin is 
the precursor of hgnin in the tissues examined. In the case of the rose, con- 
siderable formation of hgnin occurred with no corresponding loss of pectin, the 
amount of which indeed increased, though at a slower rate. The main change 
observed in the rose shoot consisted in a fairly rapid growth, not in the sense of 
an elongation of the shoot, but in the sense of formation of dry matter, that is, 
by laying down of fresh material on to the cell-wall structure aheady present. 
Of the materials so laid down, hgnin accounted for 1-6 g., while the pectui content 
rose by 0-3 g. It may be argued that the pectin was in a state of continual 
formation and transformation, while maintaining a fairly constant balance. This 
would involve a marked labihty on the part of the pectin molecule, such as does 
not appear from the experiments on detached leaves. 

It may be pointed out that lignification must be a more rapid process, at least 
in its first stages, than is sometimes realised; for Mehta [1925] has showm the 
presence of hgnin in quite young pine needles, and there is evidence of its 
presence in grasses at an early stage. On the other hand, pectin breakdown or 
alteration, though not excluded, is slow. 

While therefore the evidence is not satisfactory in support of the view that 
pectin is the precursor of hgnin, it is evident that the latter must be derived 
finally from some sugar, and probably through a polysaccharide. The experi- 
ments of Hawley and Wiertelak [1931], although possibly of a rather artificial 
type, suggested that the source of the hgnin was to be found in certain pentosans. 
The amount of pectin and galacto-arabans present in their original ashwood w’-as 
almost certainly insufficient to account for the amount of hgnin ” they obtained. 

In view of the predominance of xylans in hgnified tissues, these, or closely 
related bodies, seem more hkeiy to be the precursors of lignin. It has been 
pointed out that xylan formation seems to take place more rapidly than the 
corresponding change to araban; this suggests a degree of labihty in the pre- 
cursors of xylan which may bear upon the comparatively rapid rate (in some 
cases, at least) of lignification. The view that xylan is the main precursor of hgnin 
has been advanced byEdason[1930]. However, as no attempt has been made in the 
present work to examine these suggestions, it is not appropriate to discuss them 
here. 

Summarising the views here expressed, the fohowing suggestions may be put 
forward. 

(i) If glucose be regarded as the primary sugar formed in the plant, part of 
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this becomes converted into galactose, the two sugars thus becoming severally 
the precursors of the glucosan — -xylan and galactan — araban series of poly- 
saccharides. Since the latter are more characteristic of non-lignified tissues, it 
would seem that there is some connection between formation of galactose or 
galactans and development of a noii-lignified structure. Nevertheless, increasing 
age, or an alteration in the conditions of the tissue, may result in decreasing 
galactose formation, together with increasing predominance of xylan production. 

(ii) Of the galactan series, the pectins arise under rather exceptional condi- 
tions, involving rapid growth, combmed with a copious water supply; while the 
other galacto-arabans, of a lower degree of oxidation, are formed when meta- 
bolism is at a different, lower level. Finally, all these bodies may pass into true 
arabans, but the pectins, either by reason of some innate stability of the molecule 
(alone or in combination with cellulose), or by reason of their location in the 
cell- wall, are only slowly transformed. In this limited sense, pectins are the pre- 
cursors of hemiceUuloses, hut only of a small range of these substances, viz. the 
arabans. 

(iii) The giucosan-xylan series is not apparently typical of rapidly growing 
tissues, or of tissues with a high water content. The intermediate members of the 
series are to be found in a less highly oxidised state than the corresponding 
galactans and much more readily pass into the final products of decarboxylation, 
the xylans. 

(iv) Lignin does not arise from pectin, hut more probably from some carbo- 
hydrate related to the glueosan-xylan series, with members of which series it is 
usually associated in the plant. 

SXJMMABY. 

1. The distribution of pectin and of the hemicelluloses in developing pods of 
beans and sweet peas has been investigated. The proportion of each remains 
almost constant throughout the greater part of the growth period, but there is a 
falling off in the content of the latter towards the close of the period. This is 
possibly due to a translocation of some of the sugar constituents to the seeds. 

2. Similar experiments have been made on the distribution of these and 
other cell-wall constituents during the development of a woody stem (rose). 
Here, the increase in lignin was found to run parallel with an increase in hemi- 
cellulose, hut there was no loss of pectin. It is considered that pectin does not 
constitute the source of lignin during the primary lignification. 

3. Detached leaves, submitted to a process of starvation, or of slow drying, 
showed no appreciable change in their pectin content, but the amount of hemi- 
cellulose showed a significant variation; hemicelluloses are therefore considered 
to be more labile than the pectins. It is possible that they may be in part 
available for respiration under certain circumstances. The main change during 
starvation was shown to consist in loss of hexose units, together with some 
decrease in pentosan. 

4. Rapid gi’owth of the plant is conducive to the formation of galacto- 
arabans, but especially of pectins, 

5. The nature of the hemicelluloses of certain leaves has been examined. The 
‘:A’’ type has been shown to differ from those of lignified tissues in consisting 
almost entirely of hexosan units based on galactose. A modified classification 
of these bodies is tentatively suggested. 

6. The bearing of these experiments on the possible transformation of pectins 
into hemicelluloses and lignin in the plant, and on certain theories of hgnification, 
is discussed. 
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Having established the value of the Sullivan method, as modified by the authors 
[1934], as a specific and quantitative reaction for the determination of cysteine 
or cystine, it became necessary to study its possible application to the analysis 
of animal and vegetable materials. The first step in such an analytical procedure 
would obviously include some process such as acid hydrolysis whereby the 
cystine or cysteine of the raw material is totally liberated and quantitatively 
brought into solution. In such processes the intensity of acid treatment must 
be sufficient to liberate ail the cystine or cysteine from its protein or protein-like 
complex, but not so intense as to destroy the cystine thus hberated. It is not 
the purpose of the present paper to consider this phase of the problem, since 
investigations in this direction are. still under way. On the contrary, it has been 
considered advisable to assume, for the time being, that the hydrolysis of the 
raw material can be effected quantitatively. What has been aimed at in the 
present work is to find a method whereby the cystine or cysteine actually present 
in such hydrolysates may be determined successfully. 

In a few cases of high cystine content, e.g. wool and some pure proteins rich 
in cystine, the colour of the hydrolysate causes very little interference, and the 
modified Sullivan technique can be applied directly and with satisfactory results. 
With low C 3 ^stine content and a dark-coloured hydrolysate, the problem becomes 
rather involved. It is obviously quite impossible to apply directly a colour 
reaction to a hydrolysate obtained from grass or some animal tissue low in 
cystine, as anyone who has handled such solutions will readily appreciate. To 
overcome this difficulty it has been suggested by Henrici [1932] that the cystine 
should first be precipitated from such a solution. Even after much manipulation 
it is still difficult however to obtain a solution sufficiently light in colour for 
colorimetric methods to be applied with any degree of satisfaction. Certain 
workers [Sullivan, 1929; Sullivan and Hess, 1930] have suggested the use of 
active and animal charcoal and other decolorising agents. None of these sub- 
stances however appears suitable, since the cystine in solution is either adsorbed 
along with the colouring matter, or it is catalytically decomposed and destroyed 
[Baur and Wunderly, 1933]. Other workers [Lugg, 1933] have tried to inhibit 
colour development during hydrolysis by adding such reducing agents as stannous 
or titanous chloride with equally unsuccessful results . 

On the other hand it has been shown by Vickery and White [1932], amongst 
others, that cysteine, in quantities of about 20 mg., can be precipitated quanti- 
Biocliem. 1935 xxix ( 219 ) 15 
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tatively from solution as insokbk ^ 

and White used Hopkms 

n 999 ltre<S£d gluione in a similar way and found the compound to be 

experiments on the behaviour of this cuprous 
SfoauMe sL led to the conviction that it embodied a reaction sufficiently 
Se to Zble the separation of q-nti^s of cystme or cysteme much 

SilrSrSorm appeared somewhat cum- 

S?£S-ISSS-]E-3g 

makffig use of the weU known solubihty 

cr.iTi+in^Q A verv interesting fact was soon discovered. Worimig on ... qua 

™toe. the i™K»m.«y r«lucti«n to cyttome «s 
^mMod bv “to ~oidmt; however, on adding the aolntion ot cuprous ohlondo 
rXstorchloriL, th; cysteine c„pro» mercaptido t»s o^ued to fom 

S f««lily as if all the cystine tod been P™* “» “^^“0 
exneriments the preHminary reduction of cystine to cysteine was tnereiore 

omitted. The cuprous chloride solution was prepared 

Diinrous chloride. About 0-5 g. of the salt was shaken up with 1 /o HCi to remove 
most of the cupric chloride present, the insoluble cuprous chloride allowed to 

settle, and the supernatant liquid P°”®^ The 

then dissolved in a minimum quantity of 25 % Kd contaming 0-2 /„ HU. Ihe 
reagent should, preferably be prepared freshly before use, although, if left m 

a well-stoppered bottle it may be kept for a 

On studying the precipitation of cystine with this reagent it was found 
that the cyiteffie could be quantitatively precipitated at room temperatuie at 
hydrogen ion concentrations between p-^ 3-0 and 5-5, although the ° ' 

SX appeared to be greatest at Pn 4-5. H was therefore decided to work 
at^a hydrogen ion concentration of approximately p^ 4-5. portions of 

2 mg. cystffie dissolved in very dilute HCl were measured mto 50 ml centrifuge- 
tubes and a few drops of glacial acetic acid added W These solutions wcio 

then brought to p^ 4-5 by adding carefuUy 10 % KOH using bromocresol gieen 
(B.D.H.) as an external indicator. To the buffered solution cooled to room tem- 
nerature 6-10 drops of the cuprous chloride solution were add.ed with constant 
stirrms A fine precipitate was observed to form almost immediately and 
coagulated graduaUy to a flocculent mass. After 40 minutes this precipitate 
was centrifuged and the supernatant liquid poured off. The precipitate^ was 
washed with alcohol, again centrifuged and the alcoholic hquid poured oft.^ After 
draming, the precipitate was dissolved in 5 ml. 1-2 % HCl, and transferred to 
a 25 ml. measuring cylinder of good accuracy, using about 15 im. of wash water. 
2-5 ml. of a 5 % acetic acid solution were then added, and after mixing 1 ml. 
of 10 % KCNS was added in order to precipitate the cuprous copper. To remove 
the varying amounts of cupric copper always present at this sta.ge, use was 
made of the reaction of Biazzo [1926] by precipitating the cupric copper as 
the green sulphocyanide-copper-pyridine complex. At this stage pyridine was 
therefore added until pg 4‘5 was reached. Under these conditions no measui- 
able adsoi^tion of cystine by the precipitate could be detected. After mixing 
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th-orouglily and making up to 25 ml., the precipitates were filtered off. To over- 
come the buffering action of the acetic acid in solution, 1 ml. of 10 % KOH 
was added to a suitable aliquot (usually 5 ml.) of the clear ffltrate, and the cystine 
was determined by the modified Sullivan method [Rossouw and Wilken- Jorden, 
1934]. 

Using this method, the effect of varying amounts of potassium chloride on 
the precipitation of the cysteine cuprous mercaptide was studied, since with 
actual hydrochloric acid hydrolysates the amount of potassium chloride in the 
aliquot solution must vary with the amount of cystine present in the material. 
This consideration is most important, since, as the curves reproduced below 
readily show, the cuprous mercaptide will partly or totally dissolve in an excess 
of potassium chloride, unless a correspondingly large excess of cuprous chloride 
reagent is added. However, considering the fact that the presence of potassium 
acetate in relatively large quantities has been found to depress the solubility 
of the mercaptide in potassium chloride, the curves show that it is perfectly 
practicable to determine the cystine in such solutions as a hydrochloric acid 
hydrolysate of sheep’s blood. In dealing with grasses however the position is 
somewhat different, since in a hydrochloric acid hydrolysate a suitable aliquot 
containing a determinable amount of cystine would inevitably contain such a 
large quantity of hydrochloric acid that the amount of cuprous chloride reagent 
necessary would become unwieldy and impracticable. 
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Fig. 1. 

To overcome this difficulty when working with material very lowin cystine, the 
hydrochloric acid was replaced by sulphuric acid. In testing this modification of 
the method 2 mg. of cystine were added to 5 ml. of 40 % H 2 SO 4 , 2*5 ml. glacial 
acetic acid were added, and the solution was brought to 4*5 by neutralising 
with 10 % KOH. After cooling to room temperature, 5-10 drops of the cuprous 
chloride solution were stirred in. Precipitation and flocculation were rapid, and 
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100 % recovery was obtained repeatedly, even after leaving the precipitate to 
stand for 24 hours. 

This procedure of first precipitating the cystine as the cysteine cuprous 
mereaptide soon proved most successful in the treatment of hydrolysates, 
especially those highly contaminated with excessive quantities of dark colouring 
and other matter. On bringing such hydrolysates to pjj 4-5 by means of acetic 
acid and potassium hydroxide, a large amount of objectionable colouring material 
was precipitated and centrifuged off. That the material thus precipitated could 
occlude or contain no measurable amount of cystine can be safely accepted, 
since neither could cystine be found in such precipitates nor could any loss be 
demonstrated on adding a known amount of cystine to the hydrolysate. On 
adding the cuprous chloride reagent to the centrifuged and decanted solution, 
a further quantity of dark- coloured material was precipitated along with the 
cuprous mereaptide. On dissolving the mereaptide in dilute hydrochloric acid, 
the accompanying dark material was also brought into solution, but was re- 
moved practically completely in the precipitation of the copper with sulpho- 
cyanide and pyridine. The final solutions were either perfectly colourless or 
exhibited only the faintest straw-yellow which has no measurable influence on 
the cystine determination. As an example of the applicability of the method, 
the following analytical figures may be given : 

Merino wool ... 12-5 % 

Dried sheep’s blood 450 mg. /1 00 g. 

Yellow mealies 104 „ 

Lucerne hay 80 „ 

Veld grass ... ... 20-80 mg./lOO g. 

In the successful execution of the method, some experience is undoubtedly 
necessary. If too large an excess of the cuprous chloride reagent be added to 
the sulphuric acid hydrolysates, some cuprous chloride may be precipitated 
along with the mereaptide. Excessive quantities of this cuprous chloride make 
the dissolution of the mereaptide in the dilute hydrochloric acid more difficult 
to control and may further result in some cystine being retained by the cuprous 
chloride. In such cases the difficulty may be remedied by adding a few mg. of 
zinc dust to the hydrochloric acid solution and thus converting the cuprous 
chloride into metallic copper. In such cases however the filtrate, after adding 
sulphocyanide and pyridine, must be left to stand overnight to allow any 
cysteine formed to be reoxidised to cystine. Any zinc in solution is practicalljr 
completely removed by pyridine atpjj 4*5; the residual traces that may remain 
in solution have no efiect on the determination by the Sullivan method, as also 
shown by Prunty [1933]. 

Method. 

The method, employing sulphuric acid, may be summarised as follows. 

A suitable quantity of dried material jplus 8 times its weight of 40 % H 2 SO 4 
hydrolysed for 24 hours at 125° (oil-bath temperature). 

Hydrolysate filtered hot and made up to volume. 

A suitable aliquot measured into a 50 ml. centrifuge-tube. 2*5 ml. glacial 
acetic acid added to this and brought to pg- 4*5 with 10 % KOH. 

^ If precipitate is shown here, centrifuge and wash with acetic acid-KOH 
mixture of pjj 4'5 (final volume to be approximately 40 ml.). 

Stir in a few drops of cuprous chloride reagent. 

Leave until flocculation sets in (a few minutes to 1 hour). 



Centrifuge and wash with alcohol. 

Dissolve in 5 ml. 1 % HCL 

Transfer, with washings, to a 25 ml. measuring cylinder. 

Add 2*5 ml. 5 % acetic acid, and mix. 

■ Add 1 ml. 10 % KCNS and mix. 

Add pyridine to 4-5 and make up to volume. 

Filter. 

Determine cystine in suitable aliquot (0*4 mg. cystine), by method of Sullivan 
as modified by the authors, adding 1 ml. of 10 % KOH to counteract buffering 
effect of acetic acid. 

Discussion of mechanism. 

The exact nature of the cuprous mercaptide precipitate has not been deter- 
mined. Indications [Preisler and Preisler, 1932] have been obtained that the 
mercaptide which is either 

NHg NHa 

in— cHa— s— Cu, in— CHa— s— Cu ' 




3H— CHa— S— Cu, 
OOCu 




OOH 


CH— CHj— S— Cu— Cl 
COOH 


is apparently associated with either cuprous or cupric chloride, or both. Whatever 
the composition of the precipitate, it is generally accepted that all the cystine 
is present in the reduced form as the copper salt of the mercaptan cysteine. 
It therefore appears that the cystine reacts with the cuprous chloride according 
to the following reaction : 


( 1 ) 


in— CHj— s— s— CKj— in + 2 CuaCi^ ^ 2 
ioOH ioOH 


in— CH,— s— Cu 


300H 


+ 2CUCI2. 


In the ease of the preformed cysteine, the reaction would naturally be : 
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in— CHa—SH 
ioOH 


-1- CuoCb 2 


OH 2 — S— Cu 
!)00H 


+ 2HC1. 


These reactions seem to proceed quantitatively in feebly acid solutions 
3*0“5-5) in the presence of an excess of cuprous chloride. In dissolving the 
precipitates in dilute hydrochloric acid, the initial state of the cystine should 
be the reduced form. Experimental data can be adduced however to show that 
its conversion into the oxidised form is extremely rapid in such acid solutions. 
In the normal course of analysis ail the cysteine is quantitatively converted 
into cystine by the time the copper is precipitated with sulpho cyanide and 
pyridine, even when operations are speeded up to the maximum hmit with the 
object of detecting any unoxidised cysteine. It appears that the transformation 
to cystine already occurs during the process of dissolution in hydrochloric acid, 
since, even after adding small quantities of zinc powder no cysteine could be 
detected. This behaviour of the mercaptide suggests that it is precipitated as 
a complex containing cupric chloride. In the presence of hydrochloric acid, and 
in the absence of excess cuprous chloride, the first reaction is therefore reversed, 
the reaction being forced to completeness by the precipitation of the cuprous 
copper as sulphocyanide. The observation of Andrews [1933] on the catalytic 
oxidation of cysteine by copper must probably be explained in a similar way. 
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.In the case where a relatively large excess of zinc dust is added to the 
solution of the mercaptide in dilute hydrochloric acid, it was found possible, 
by rapid work, to obtain practically all the cystine in the reduced form. Since 
in the Sullivan method the treatment with cyanide results in the formation of 
only one molecule of cysteine from one molecule of cystine, and since, for all 
practical purposes one part by weight of cystine is theoretically equivalent to 
one part by weight of cysteine, the Sullivan method in reality determines only 
half of the' cystine when present as cystine. When present as cysteine therefore, 
a colour intensity double that of the standard should be obtained. In actual 
experiment colour intensities round about 192 were obtained with the standard 
at 100. On allowing the solution from which the copper had been precipitated 
to stand for a further 4 hours, the intensity of the SuUivan colour dropped to 150, 
while after 20 hours it had dropped further to 100, showing that by that time 
ail the cysteine had been converted into cystine. Since some extractions with 
chloroform according to Riazzo still revealed minute quantities of copper in the 
solution, the conversion seems to have been effected catalytically. 

The rapid conversion of the cysteine in the mercaptide into cystine was 
further demonstrated by precipitating the cysteine from a standard cysteine 
hydrochloride solution with cuprous chloride, and comparing the colour intensity 
of the cysteine treated in this way with that of the cysteine hj^drochloride 
standard directly treated by the Sullivan method. The C3rsteine from the 
mercaptide was found to be only half that of the cysteine treated directly. 

The fact however that in the hydrochloric acid solution of the mercaptide 
the cystine can be quantitatively reduced by means of zinc dust and the 
modified Sullivan method applied to this cysteine solution, is considered to be 
of some practical importance, since double the normal colour intensity is ob- 
tained. Along these lines it has been found possible to determine the cystine 
contents of grasses and other material extremely low in cystine. These and other 
results will be reported in a following paper, 

SiJMMABY. 

1. A method for the micro-determination of cystine in biological or plant 
material has been described. The dried material is hydrolysed with 40 % sul- 
phuric acid and the cystine precipitated by cuprous chloride as the cysteine 
cuprous mercaptide. The cystine content of this is determined by the modified 
Sullivan method, 

2. The interfering colouring matter is automatically eliminated. 

3. The method is quick 'and comparatively easy. 
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The transformation of one liexose sugar into another is a process which takes 
place in both kingdoms of living matter. Thus in animals, fructose, mannose 
and galactose when slowly introduced into the circulation form glycogen which 
is supposed to be a result of an intermediate formation of glucose. When lactose 
is administered to diabetics two molecules of glucose for each molecule of 
lactose may be recovered in the urine. This indicates that the tissues can under 
certain conditions transform galactose into glucose. The reverse process, that is 
the transformation of glucose into galactose, has been observed by Rohmann 
[1919], who shows that the galactose constituent of milk sugar is formed from 
^-glucose. 

In plants, Daoud [1932], working on the germination of fenugreek seeds, 
found that while the reserve polysaccharide of these seeds is composed of 
mannose and galactose, the radicles of the germinated seeds contain glucose, 
fructose and sucrose, this last sugar being entirely absent from the ungerminated 
seeds. The reverse process undoubtedly takes place during the development of 
the seed, i.e. the galactose and the mannose constituents of the reserve poly- 
saccharide must arise from the photosynthetic sugars. 

The mechanism of the transformation of one hexose into another is the 
subject of the present investigation. The transformation of a sugar such as 
mannose into its epimeride (glucose) may to some extent be explained by the 
ease with w’^hich the reversal of the stereochemical configuration of carbon atom 2 
takes place. This occurs in vitro under the action of alkalis on either of these 
two sugars ; but as a result of this reaction a mixture of these three and fructose 
together with other sugars is formed. The fact that the mannose constituent of 
the reserve polysaccharide of fenugreek seeds is not found in the free state 
among the other hexoses during germination suggests that the mechanism 
in vivo is different from that in vitro. Still more difficult to understand is the 
transformation of a sugar like galactose into glucose or vice versa. 

Robinson [1927, 1], bearing in mind the common occurrence of hexose- 
phosphates in nature, suggests that the transformation of glucose into galactose 
takes place through the reversal of the stereochemical configuration of carbon 
atom 4 on the hydrolysis of glucose-4-phosphate ; the reverse change will have 
the same mechanism. 

The view of Robinson was opposed by Levene [1927] who observed that 
glucose-3 -phosphoric acid ferments at the same rate as glucose. Should glucose- 
3-phosphoric acid on hydrolysis pass into allose, then the rate of fermentation 
would be lower than that of glucose, furthermore, Raymond and Levene found 
that on hydrolysis of glucose-3-phosphoric acid, only one sugar, namely glucose, 
is obtained. 
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Robinson [1927, 2] brings into consideration firstly, that even if Ms hypo- 
thesis of inversion in the hydrolysis of sugar phosphate in nature is correct it 
may well be difficult to find the conditions for the imitation of the process in 
the'^ laboratory, and secondly, that the glucose-galactose change involves position 
4 where the stereochemicai conditions are different from those in the glucose- 
3-piiosphoric acid used by Levene. 

■ Levene et al [1929] found, in favour of Robinson’s suggestion, that the 
hydrolysis of the phosphoric group in fructose-3-phosphoric acid during osazone 
formation is accompanied by a Walden inversion. 

It may be remarked that the reserve polysaccharide of fenugreek seeds, a 
detailed study of ' the behaviour of which is provided in this communication, is 
a mannogalactan which is also esterified by phosphoric and silicic acids. On 
germination it gives rise to glucose and fructose, while, apart from the seeds, 
hydrolysis by different means results only in the production of galactose and 
mannose, , A liydrolysis of the original ester takes place in all cases. 

. Mathers ^ and Robertson, [1933], working on the hydrolysis of p-toluene- 
siilphonyl esters of glucose, were able to convert a derivative of glucose into a 
derivative of altrose. Cognate researches by Robertson and Oldham [1934] pro- 
vided evidence that the hy{irol 3 dic reactions fall into two main groups, normal 
and abnormal, according as the original substance contains one or two p-toluene- 
sulphonyl residues in neighbouring positions. They have also showm that in 
cases in which Walden inversion has been proved to occur, such inversion is 
accompanied by anhydro-formation. According to them the anliydro-formation 
may be a necessary precursor of this type of inversion, which follows as a conse- 
quence of the opening of the anhydro-ring. 

Lehmann [1933] has shown that in yeast and animal cellular extracts there 
is an agent which converts both ketohexose- (Neuberg ester) and aldohexose- 
monophosphoric ester into Embden ester which is an equilibrium mixture com- 
posed of aldo- and keto-hexosemonophosphoric esters in which the former are 
present to a predominant extent. It may be noted that this investigation applies 
only to the transformation of an aldose into its ketose analogue or vice versa. 

Robison [1932] and Macleod and Robison [1933], working on the products 
of yeast fermentation and on the hydrolysis of hexosediphosphate produced 
during the fermentation, suggest schemes which may possibly apply to the 
transformation of one hexose into another. According to these schemes an 
enolic compound common to glucose, fructose and mannose is formed, which 
reacts with phosphoric acid and the resulting enolic phosphate passes into a 
mixture of esters of the three above sugars. But, again, these schemes suggest 
only the mechanism of the interconversion of a sugar with its epimeride and its 
ketose^ analogue and, if applied to the problem under investigation as a whole, 
they give no clue to the transformation of a sugar like galactose into glucose or 
fructose as happens during the germination of seeds. 

Experimental/ V' ^ y 

It has already been mentioned that the sugars entering into the constitution 
of the reserve polysaccharide of fenugreek seeds are mannose and galactose, 
which are transformed during germination into glucose, fructose and sucrose. 

It is natural to attribute such transformations to the influence of enzymes 
elaborated by the seeds. As the transformation may be brought about by the 
co-operation of more than one enzyme, it was decided to study the action of 
the enzymic mixture of the germinated seeds on the polysaccharide in vitro. 
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The enzyme preparations. 

Fenugreek seeds, in different stages of germination, were used for the prepara- 
tion of the enzyme mixture. The seeds were first minced in a meat mincer and 
ground up in a mechanical mortar into a fine paste, which was then extracted 
either with chloroform water or with glycerol. The proportion of solvent in each 
case was 1 ml. per g. of paste. The paste was allowed to stand with either solvent 
for different intervals of time varying from 6 hours to 10 days and was shaken 
from time to time. For some experiments the paste was treated with distilled 
water and was mechanically shaken for 2| hours after which it was prepared 
for immediate use. For use the mixture of paste and any of the solvents used 
was placed in a calico bag and pressed out by hand, followed by a press. The 
liquid obtained by centrifuging the fluid was used in the experiments. In some 
experiments the enzyme mixture used was prepared by treating the paste with 
a small amount of water and a little toluene and then allowing to stand for a 
few days in an incubator in order to allow the cells to autolyse and to liberate 
their enzymes. Water was then added to the mass which was subsequently 
treated as above. 

Action of the mixture of enzymes on the polysaccharide in vitro. 

It should be remembered that the mixture of enzymes prepared by any of 
the above methods contains, in case of short extractions, glucose, fructose and 
sucrose. After prolonged extraction the amount of sucrose diminishes, finally 
leaving only the two former sugars. This is due to the sucrose undergoing 
hydrolysis bj^ the invertase which is present in the extract. The preparations 
also contain the polysaccharide which had not been utilised during germination, 
and also, in the ease of long extractions, its hydrolytic products. 

The quantity of the enzymic solution employed was usually 2-3 ml. for 
every 40 ml. of the polysaccharide solution ; thus the amount of the sugars 
originally present in the reaction mixture due to the enzymic preparations was 
too small to influence the identification of the sugars resulting from the hydro- 
lysis of the polysaccharide. Nevertheless, controls with the same quantity of 
enzyme solution added to a quantity of water equivalent to the volume of the 
polysaccharide solution used were performed at the same time and treated in a 
similar manner. 

The purified polysaccharide of fenugreek seeds, which is a silicophosphoric 
ester of mannogalactan, was prepared by the method of Daoud [1932]. Different 
antiseptics (toluene, camphor, thymol, chloroform and sodium fluoride) were 
used in the different experiments. 

When the mixture of enzymes, prepared by any of the above-mentioned 
methods, was added to the polysaccharide solution together wdth one of the 
antiseptics and incubated at 37°, it was noticed that the opalescence as well as 
the viscosity of the solution gradually diminished with simultaneous deposition 
of an insoluble residue, while the reducing power gradually increased. The in- 
soluble residue w^as found to be composed mostly of inorganic constituents 
including silica, phosphates, iron, calcium and magnesium. Portions of the 
reaction mixture, removed at different intervals of time, were treated with an 
equal volume of 95 % alcohol ; the precipitate of polysaccharide obtained showed 
a gradual diminution in quantity and gradual changes in property as the reaction 
proceeded. The precipitate obtained as soon as the enzyme was added was a 
white filamentous mass, while that obtained at advanced stages of the reaction 
was white and pulverulent and dissolved in water with greater ease. 
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The changes taking place during the action of the mixture of enzymes appear 
to be as follows: firstly, there is a hydrolytic removal of the silicic and phos- 
phoric acids, which is most probably brought about by esterases with the pro- 
duction of a more soluble substance, and secondly, a simultaneous or subsequent 
liydrotysis of the de-esterified substance into sugars. There is also the possi- 
bility that the more soluble substance includes degradation products of the 
original polysaccharide. The de-esterification proceeds at a greater rate than 
the hydrolysis into sugars since the precipitate of silica and phosphates produced 
during the enzymic action ceases to increase after a certain period while the 
reducing power continues to increase further. 

To investigate the nature of the sugars produced by the action of the enzymes 
on the polysaccharide, the following procedure is adopted. 

The reducing power is determined from time to time by removing portions 
of 25 ml. of the reaction mixture, making up to 50 ml. with 95 % alcohol, 
filtering, washing with 50 % alcohol, evaporating the alcohol, making up the 
residue to the original volume with water and determining the amount of re- 
ducing sugars by Bertrand’s method. 

When the reducing power shows little or no further increase, the whole of the 
reaction mixture is removed from the incubator, filtered from the insoluble 
residue, shaken with a small amount of calcium carbonate and refiltered. The 
filtrate is treated with alcohol to precipitate any traces of polysaccharide which 
sometimes remain unattacked, refiltered if necessary and finalty concentrated 
in a vacuum to a smaller volume than the original. This somewhat concentrated 
solution is treated with normal lead acetate until maximum precipitation is 
reached, any excess of lead being removed by sodium carbonate ; the filtrate 
after removal of the lead is neutralised with acetic acid and decolorised. 

When portions of the solutions thus obtained are heated with phenyl- 
hydrazine hydrochloride and sodium acetate, two osazones are obtained, one 
of which is identical with glucosazone and the other with galactosazone. The 
presence of galactose is further confirmed by the production of mucic acid on 
oxidising a portion of the solution with nitric acid. On treating other portions 
of the solutions with phenylhydrazine and acetic acid in the cold a white 
crystalline precipitate is obtained which is identified by its crystalline form 
and its melting-point as mannosephenylhydrazone. The glucosazone obtained 
on heating, with the exception of a very small amount which is due to the 
glucose and fructose content of the enzyme solution, is entirely due to mamiose 
and not to glucose or fructose which might have been formed during the break- 
down of the polysaccharide. This is proved by adding an excess of phenyl- 
hydrazine dissolved in acetic acid to a portion of the cold solution and keeping 
the mixture in the ice-chest for 24 hours, then filtering off the mannosephenyl- 
hydrazone, heating the filtrate in a water-bath, and examining the osazone thus 
formed after the removal of the mannose. It is found that the main osazone 
present is galactosazone together with a very small amount of glucosazone 
which Is as above-mentioned due to the sugars of the enzyme solution. Further, 
quantitative experiments prove beyond any doubt that the sugars produced by 
the enzymic action on the polysaccharide are entirely mannose and galaotose. 
These quantitative experiments are performed as follows. 

A measured volume of the polysaccharide solution is treated with a known 
volume of one of the enzymic preparations. At the same time a control is made 
by the addition of the same volume of the same enz 3 nnic preparation to a volume 
of water which is equal to the volume of the polysaccharide solution employed 
Both solutions are incubated till no precipitate of polysaccharide is produced 
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on the addition of alcohol to a portion of the polysaccharide solution and they 
are then filtered and equal volumes of the filtrates are clarified and decolorised, 
taking equal measured volumes of the filtrates after each process. The mannose 
in the final solutions is estimated as mannosephenylhydrazone. After allowing 
for the quantity of mannose in the control, it is found that in all cases the yield 
of mannose from the polysaccharide alone by the action of the enzyme almost 
agrees with the theoretical amount of mannose which is calculated to be present 
in the quantity of polysaccharide originally taken. The amount of mannose 
found is never less than 98-8 % of the theoretical amount. 

The above solutions are also used for calculating the specific rotatory powder 
of the mixture of sugars resulting from the enzymic hydrolysis of the poly- 
saccharide. The percentage of reducing sugars calculated as glucose and also the 
rotation of the final solution in the case of the control are subtracted from those 
of the final solution derived from the polysaccharide. The balance of the rotation 
is considered to be due to the amount of sugars resulting from the enzymic 
action on the polysaccharide only. The specific rotatory power calculated on this 
assumption for the several experiments performed varies from [a]‘yf + 45*9° to 
[a]|*° + 48*l°. The theoretical specific rotatory power for a mixture of equal 
quantities of galactose and maimose is [a] 5'° +47*5°. 

Since the yield of mannose from the polysaccharide, which contains equal 
quantities of mannose and galactose, is quantitative, and these two sugars are 
produced by the enzymic action in equal quantities, it follows that the only 
products of the enzymic action on the polysaccharide are galactose and mannose. 

It was noticed that the extracts of the germinated seeds were usually slightly 
acid to litmus. This observation suggested that the hydrogen ion concentration 
might have an effect in causing the interconversion of the hexoses to take place 
in the germinating seeds. The polysaccharide solution was buffered at pjj values 
varjmg between 5*4 and 7*8. It was found that the production of galactose and 
maimose from the polysaccharide by the action of the enzymic mixture is inde- 
pendent of the hydrogen ion concentration of the medium within these limits. 

The above observations lead to the conclusion that the hydrol 3 +ic products 
of the reserve polysaccharide of fenugreek seeds are always the same whether 
the hydrolysis is effected by acids or by the enzyme mixture from the germinated 
seeds in vitro. 

Direct investigations on the germinating seeds. 

It was noticed that while mature uiigerminated fenugreek seeds are usually 
starch-free, the germinated ones contain starch and that this increases in amount 
with the progress of germination. Some specimens of fenugreek seeds were found 
to contain traces of starch before germination; this, however, is rare and is 
most probably due to an immaturity of the seeds or an imperfect drying and 
preservation of the harvest. It was proved by various methods that the sub- 
stance formed during germination is starch. In some cases the starch appeared 
to have an admixture of some other substance probably of the nature of an 
erythrodextrin, since on the addition of iodine to the isolated substance a violet 
coloration instead of blue was sometimes given. 

The starch formed was not the result of photosynthesis as in all cases the 
investigations were made before the cotyledons left the testa or showed any 
sign of chlorophyll formation. Furthermore the steeping and the germination 
were carried out in darkness. 

The importance of determining the relation of the sugars, especially that of 
glucose, appearing during germination to the starch is apparent. An attempt 
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was therefore made to find out which of these compounds first appears in the 
germinating seeds. This presents certain difficulties since in most seeds starch 
and sugars seem to occur practically at the same time at the beginning of the 
germination. On carefully following the formation of starch in starch-free fenu- 
greek seeds, it was observed that this substance appears during steeping ; usually 
after 10 to 18 hours of steeping. The following procedure was therefore adopted 
to find out which of the above substances appears first. 

A weighed quantity of the seeds steeped till the starch became detectable 
was thrown into a small volume of vigorously boiling water to stop ail enzymic 
action. Boiling was continued for one hour. The seeds were then drained, 
weighed, ground into a paste and remixed with the drained water. Alcohol 
was added to this mixture to a concentration of about 50 % , taking into con- 
sideration the quantity of water absorbed by the seeds during the steeping. 
Calcium carbonate was added to neutralise the solution which was then boiled 
on a water-bath under reflux for 2 hours in order to extract any sugars formed. 
The filtered extract was distilled %n vacuo to a small bulk. The concentrated 
residue was clarified and examined for reducing sugars by the osazone test. In 
the great majority of the experiments no osazone could be detected. In very 
few exceptional cases small traces of glucosazone were found. The amount was 
exceedingly small if it be remembered that we dealt in each case with a con- 
centrated extract of 100 ml. obtained from 1 kg. of the dry seeds. This result 
indicates that the formation of starch precedes that of glucose. It lias been 
observed that while the reserve mannogalactan of fenugreek seeds is contained 
in the endosperm, the formation of starch takes place entirely in the cotyledons 
and radicles. The amount of starch in these organs increases with the exhaustion 
of the endosperm, thus indicating the formation of starch at the expense of the 
reserve mannogalactan. 

Further support of the view that the starch formation precedes that of the 
glucose was gained by observations made on single germinating seeds of carob 
{Ceratonia Siliqua). The reserve polysaccharide of these seeds is also a mamio- 
galactan which, as in the case of fenugreek seeds, gives glucose, fructose and 
sucrose during germination. These seeds are difficult to germinate under labo- 
ratory conditions as they possess a very hard testa and a thick hard endosperm, 
while the cotyledons are very thin and practically free from carbohydrates. 
The straight radicles of these seeds allowed easy measurement which helped 
in determining the beginning of germination. Germination was only possible 
after steeping for a long time and then carefully removing the testa and the 
mucilage layer round the radicle. The germination was still slow even after 
exposing the radicles. In order to have the cotyledons accessible for the purpose 
of detecting the first appearance of starch, the testa at the top of the seeds 
was removed. The seeds were always kept moist during germination. Every 
12 hours a minute fragment of one of the cotyledons was removed at the top 
of the seed by means of a thin needle and tested with iodine under the micro- 
scope. It was found that starch makes its appearance in the cotyledons before 
the radicles show any increase in length. Elongation of the radicles was almost 
simultaneous with the appearance of reducing substances in them ; both take place 
between 24 and 36 hours after the first appearance of starch. It was further 
noticed that some seeds failed to form starch and these never germinated. 

It is, therefore, justifiable to assume that the mannogalactan of carob and 
fenugreek seeds gives rise to starch and that the glucose which appears during 
germination arises as a result of hydrolysis of the starch by an amylase which 
has been experimentally found to be elaborated during germination. 
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The experiments just described gave a clue to the probable course followed 
in the formation of the reducing sugars found in the radicles of the gemiinating 
seeds, sugars which are entirely different from those constituting the reserve. 
If the starch supplies the glucose, another compound might be expected to be 
responsible for the supply of fructose. Other polysaccharides were, therefore, 
looked for. The concentrated clarified extracts obtained from the steeped fenu- 
greek seeds by the method described before were treated with alcohol. A pre- 
cipitate began to appear when the concentration of alcohol was about 64 % 
and gradually increased with the addition of more alcohol till the concentration 
reached 75 %. The small precipitate formed was collected by centrifuging, re- 
dissolved and reprecipitated three times, treated with absolute alcohol followed 
by ether and dried in vacuo. The white powder so obtained was readily soluble 
in water, did not reduce Fehling’s solution and was, in most cases, laevorotatory. 
In a few cases, however, the substance had a feeble dextrorotation. The varia- 
tion in rotation suggested a non-homogeneous constitution for this substance. 
The product was, therefore, subjected to fractional precipitation. It was found 
that a portion came dowm when the concentration of alcohol was about 64 % . 
This was collected by centrifuging and proved to be a pentosan. When the 
concentration of alcohol in the remaining fluid was raised to 70--75 % a second 
minute fraction was obtained. This fraction was white when dry, tasteless, did 
not reduce Fehling’s solution and was laevorotatory. When hydrolysed with 
1 % sulphuric acid under reflux on a boiling water-bath for half an hour, the 
hydrolysate after neutralisation with barium carbonate and filtration reduced 
Fehling’s solution, gave an osazone identical with glucosazone, yielded the 
Pinoff-Seiiwanoff’s reaction and had a laevorotation. The specific rotation of 
the hydrolysates obtained from different experiments varied from [oc]^’°t 89-7° 
to — 91*2°. The specific rotation of fructose is [a] 92*5°. 

This clearly indicates that the sugar obtained on the hydrolysis of the above 
fraction is fructose, and that the original substance is composed of polymerised 
fructose residues and is similar to, if not identical with, inulin. It will be referred 
to as fructosan. 

After removal of the fructosan, the fluid still contained- a substance of a 
carbohydrate nature which came down only when the concentration of alcohol 
was very high. This rendered its separation by this method inconvenient. This 
substance was found to form a precipitate with Fehling’s solution which was 
used for its separation. The alcohol contained in the fluid after the removal of 
the two above-mentioned fractions was distilled and Fehling’s solution added. 
The plastic precipitate formed was rapidly collected, dissolved in a little dilute 
hydrochloric acid and precipitated with acetone. The precipitate was collected, 
redissolved, reprecipitated with acetone three times and finally dried. The dried 
substance is pale-yellow in colour, readily soluble in water with frothing, it has 
a bitter taste and causes a slight reduction of Fehling’s solution when heated or 
in the cold if allowed to stand for a sufficient time ; it gives no osazone and is 
laevorotatory. When its solution is hydrolysed, it shows a dextrorotation, its 
reducing power greatly increases, while a considerable amount of precipitate is 
formed. This shows that the substance behaves in every respect like a saponin - 
further it gives similar colour reactions and causes haemolysis. 

As this saponin was found to be present in the dry ungerminated fenugreek 
seeds and as it was proved to be utilised during germination, it became necessary 
to determine the nature of its sugar content. On hydrolysis galactose and 
mannose were the only two hexoses identified. 

All the above experiments show that the reserve carbohydrates of fenugreek 
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seeds are entirely constituted of mannose and galactose and that the whole 
glucose and fructose which appear during germination are to be regarded as 
transformation products. 

The identification of the minute amount of fructosan in the steeped seeds 
necessitated the examination of the ungerminated seeds for the presence of 
that substance. Powdered ungerminated fenugreek seeds were extracted with 
50 % alcohol following the steps already mentioned in the extraction of the 
steeped seeds. When the clarified solution was treated with alcohol, the pre- 
cipitate obtained between 64 and 75 % concentration was in all cases dextro- 
rotatory. 

When alcohol was added to the clarified solution to a concentration of 75 % 
the precipitate obtained, contrary to the case of the steeped seeds, could not 
be fractionated into a pentosan and a laevorotatory body. Pentoses were the 
only products obtained on hydrolysis. This shows that the fructosan is not 
originally present in the ungerminated seeds, but that, similarly to starch, it is 
formed only during steeping. 

Examination of the seeds in different conditions for the presence of an 
enzyme which attacks inulin has shown that while extracts of the ungerminated 
seeds have no action on that substance, those of the steeped and germinated 
feebly attack it. The secretion of an enzyme which attacks inulin simul- 
taneously with the formation of the fructosan in the steeped or germinated 
seeds suggests that the fructosan formed is built up on lines similar to inulin. 

Since no glucose or fructose is formed in a free state during the period of 
steeping, it becomes clear that both the starch and the fructosan formation 
from the galactose and the maimose constituting the reserve polysaccharide of 
the ungerminated seeds must precede the appearance of glucose and fructose 
of the germinated seeds. This explains the failure of the enzymic mixture of 
the germinated seeds to produce the interconversion of the hexoses of the 
reserve polysaccharide in vitro. 

Having demonstrated that starch and fructosan appear in the steeped seeds 
before the appearance of reducing sugars, the behaviour of these two poly- 
saccharides was next studied during different stages of germination of the fenu- 
greek and other seeds. The results obtained can be summarised as follows. On 
germination the starch gradually increases in amount; the fructosan can be 
detected in fenugreek seeds during all stages of germination but always in small 
quantities, it seems to diminish further or to disappear on prolonged germina- 
tion. In carob seeds the fructosan could not be detected at all. The following 
table illustrates the changes in the quantities of the starch and the fructosan 
during different stages of germination of fenugreek seeds. The figures are ex- 
pressed in g. per 100 g. of the dry seeds. 



Time 

Starch. 

Fructosan 

Before steeping 

0*00 

0-00 

1 day 

germination 

1-48 

0-067 

2 days 

„ 

2*44 

0*071 

4 „ 


4-15 

0-054 

6 „ 


5-97 

0-035 

8 » 


7-71 

0-021 

8 „ 


8-02 

Practically nil 

8 „ 


8-31 

0-014 


It has already been mentioned that, besides the glucose and the fructose, 
sucrose is also formed during the germination of fenugreek seeds. Examination 
of seeds similar to those of fenugreek as regards their reserve polysaccharides 
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and of otlier seeds containing different forms of reserve polysaccliarides, siicii 
as galacto-araban and starch, proved that sucrose is always produced during 
germination. Experiments to show the relation between sucrose and the re- 
ducing sugars glucose and fructose were performed by quantitatively deter- 
mining the amounts of these sugars at the early stages of germination in the 
different seeds examined. This was done by extracting the three sugars with 
boiling 80 % alcohol, taking all the precautions already mentioned in investi- 
gating the relation between starch and glucose. The results of these experiments 
as well as the significance of sucrose and the part it possibly plays in the 
mechanism of the interconversion of the hexoses will be referred to in the 
discussion. 

Discussioiq-. 

It is clear from the foregoing experiments that formation of starch and a 
fructosan from the galactose and the mannose of the ungerminated seeds pre- 
cedes the appearance of glucose and fructose in the germinated seeds. It would 
appear therefore that the transformation of one hexose into another occurs 
through an intermediate formation of a polysaccharide which gives rise to the 
new sugar on hydrolysis. When the radicles of dry non-starchy seeds are re- 
moved and the residual parts of the seeds are steeped and incubated at the same 
time with similarly treated seeds but wdth radicles left intact, neither starch 
nor sugars appear in the former while considerable amounts of both appear 
in the latter. 

The work of Rohmann [1919] affords further evidence that in the process 
of interconversion there is an intermediate polysaccharide formed which gives 
rise to the new sugar. He found that the mammary gland contains a substance 
not identical with glycogen from which lactose may be obtained by ferment 
action. He points out that this substance is formed in the milk gland out of 
d-glucose and that on hydrolysis of this complex substance lactose is produced. 
It follows that the galactose constituent of the lactose molecule must arise from 
d-glucose during the polysaccharide formation. 

Taking into consideration the work of the different investigators, including 
the present work, it can be concluded that this mechanism, if not universal 
amongst living organisms, plays at least a conspicuous part in the intercon- 
version of hexoses. 

Thus, according to this pomt of view, the actual transformation of one sugar 
into another takes place during the polymerisation of the hexose residues of the 
sugar undergoing transformation to form the polysaccharide which ultimately 
gives rise to the new sugar. That the process does not involve a direct trans- 
formation of one polysaccharide into another is deduced, firstly, from the 
presence of a powerful enzyme in the seeds which hydrolyses the original poly- 
saccharide into its constituents and, secondly, from the fact that the starch 
formation in endospermic seeds takes place in the cotyledons and radicles but 
not in the endosperm where the original polysaccharide is present. Since the 
diffusion of colloidal matter through cell membranes is not likely to take place 
it is more probable that it is the constituent sugars of the original polysaccharide 
which diffuse into the embryo and polymerise to form the new polysaccharide. 
In order to see how this agrees with the well-known structural and other 
characteristics of sugars and polysaccharides, the following may be brought 
into consideration. 

The difference between galactose and glucose lies in the configuration of 
carbon atom 4 and it has been shown by Haworth and Percival [1931] that in 
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starch, the glucose residues are linked together by an a-linkage joming the 
fourth carbon atom of one residue with the terminal carbon atom 1 of another 
residue. It is seen, therefore, that it is the same carbon atom 4, the configimation 
of which determines the difference between galactose and glucose, which is 
concerned in the linkage of the hexose residues. This incffcates the possibility 
of the stereoisomeric change taking place on the polymerisation of the residues 

to form a poly saccharide. • i x 

In the transformation of a sugar like mannose or glucose into fructose, one 
hydrogen atom on carbon atom 2 must change position with the oxide ring on 
o^bon atom 1. In inulin, the mode of linkage of the fructose residues has been 
determined by Drew and Haworth [1928]. According to these authors the junc- 
tion of pairs is between the reducing group 2 of one residue and the terminal 
group 1 of another residue, while the oxide ring connects positions 2 and 5 in 
each residue; thus according to this inulin is composed of y-fructose residues. 
In view of the appearance of the enzyme inulase in the germinating seedvS of 
fenugreek the fructosan formed during germination is supposed to be built up 
on similar lines to inulin. Whatever the constitution of the fructosan may be, 
it is evident that in a non-reducing polysaccharide composed of fructose residues 
the reducing group 2 must be concerned in the linkage of residues. It is seen, 
again, that the carbon atom concerned in the linlmge of the residues is the atom 
at which the rearrangement takes place, and it is quite possible that such a 
rearrangement between a hydrogen on carbon atom 2^ and the oxide ring on 
carbon atom 1 in glucose or maimose is effected by the IM^age of carbon atom 2 
to another hexose residue on polymerisation of the residues for the formation 

of the fructosan. . . 

It may be remarked that the fructosan formed during the steeping and the 
germination of fenugreek seeds is either a highly labile substance or a substance 
of no great importance for the mechanism of fructose formation since, contrary 
to starch, it is only found in small quantities at any stage of germination. 
Further the experiments show that on prolonged germination the fructosan 
diminishes considerably or even vanishes, and that in seeds of similar reserve, 
as well as some seeds of different forms of reserve, it could not be detected. On 
the other hand sucrose is formed in considerable amounts during the germina- 
tion of seeds containing different forms of reserve polysaccharides. In early 
stages of germination of seeds in which the fructosan was not identified it has 
been found that when the reducing sugars just become detectable the amount 
of sucrose is considerably greater than that of reducing sugars. Had the sucrose 
been formed at the expense of the reducing sugars glucose and fructose such a 
result would not be expected. Further, with the production of sucrose there is 
also a production of a strong invertase. These observations indicate the possi- 
bility of the sucrose playing a part in the mechanism of fructose formation. 
The fructose residue of sucrose can arise from mannose or from glucose on 
condensation with another glucose residue in a manner similar to that described 
for the fructosan formation, Agam Haworth [1920] has shown that the linkage 
between fructose and glucose in sucrose is through their reducing groups, the 
fructose residue being present in the y-form, in the formation of sucrose 
the carbon atom 2 of one hexose residue is concerned in the condensation. 

The following two possibilities of the transformation of a hexose into a 
polysaccharide which subsequently gives rise to another hexose suggest them- 
selves: ■' 

(1) A stereoisomeric change which takes place at the carbon atom con- 
cerned in the linkage of the hexose residues as, for example, the transformation 
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of galactose into glucose througli starch or vice versa, ix. glucose into galactose 
through a polymeride like the reserve polysaccharide of some seeds. 

(2) Intramolecular rearrangement between a hydrogen atom on carbon 
atom 2 and the oxide ring on carbon atom 1 in the same residue. This takes 
place in the transformation of an aldose into its ketose analogue as, for example, 
in the transformation of glucose or mannose into fructose through a polymeride 
of the latter or its condensation product with another hexose forming a higher 
sugar. The reverse rearrangement may take place in the transformation of 
fructose into mannose or glucose through polysaccharides like starch, glycogen 
or compounds containing mannose. 

The possibility of the transformation of aldoses into polymerides of ketoses 
has been indicated by Colin [1918], who showed that inulin was formed in 
places of storage by condensation of the sugars synthesised by the leaf. 

Evidence of the transformation of fructose into glucose through the inter- 
mediate formation of glycogen can be gained from the work of several investi- 
gators, e.g. Wittgenstein [1923]; Cori [1926]; Cori and Cori [1928] and Corley 
[1929]. The work of these authors leads to the conclusion that fructose requires 
transformation into gl^^-cogen before it can be utilised. In the formation of 
glycogen, of starch and generally of non-reducing polysaccharides composed of 
aldose units, the junction of pairs of units must be through the terminal reducing 
group of one residue and some other group in the other residue. It is, again, 
clear that the carbon atom 1 wdiich is concerned in the junction of units is the 
atom at -which the rearrangement takes place between the oxide ring on carbon 
atom 2 of fructose and a hydrogen atom on carbon atom 1. The transference 
of the hydrogen atom to carbon atom 2 msij lead to the production of either 
glucose or mannose residues in the resultant polysaccharide. This assumption 
postulates that in the transformation of glucose or mannose into fructose or 
vice versa the oxide ring in either case moves to the carbon atom concerned in 
the linkage of pairs of units. 

The consideration of the structure of the fructose residue in the natural 
plant products gives further support to these views. It can be concluded from 
recent investigations that fructose is the only sugar known to exist in the y-form 
in its potymeride inulin and its condensation products like sucrose. According 
to the mechanism under discussion, when a sugar like glucose or mamiose is 
transformed into a polymeride of fructose or a condensation product of it with 
another sugar, the ring which is an amylene oxide ring in the original sugar, 
ix. joins positions 1 and 5, will now join positions 2 and 5, i.e. becomes a 
butylene oxide ring. This may give an explanation of the natural existence of 
fructose in the y-form in its polymerides or condensation products only. 

It remains to explain, on similar grounds, the transformation of mannose 
into glucose. During the present work evidence has been obtained that such a 
transformation takes place. The only carbohydrate reserve of carob seeds 
{Ceratonia Siliqua) is a polysaccharide composed of maimose and galactose 
similar to that of fenugreek seeds, but it has been found that the two sugara 
exist ill the proportion of four of the former to one of the latter, while in 
fenugreek seeds the two exist in equal quantities. When the seeds were ger- 
minated, glucose, fructose, sucrose and starch were formed. Examination of 
the radicles proved that the glucose and the fructose existed in almost equi- 
valent quantities ; the sucrose also contains these two constituents in equivalent 
quantities and in addition to that, starch is formed which is composed entirely 
of glucose residues. If we consider that the glucose arises from galactose only, 
the glucose content of the germinated seeds would not exceed one-fifbh of the 
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total liexose content of the different above-mentioned compounds. Tlie fact 
that the glucose element is in excess over the fructose one can on].y be explained 
if we assume that mannose also gives rise to glucose. 

Appiymg the mechanism under discussion to the transformation of mamiose 
into glucose, we must consider that starch in the higher plants and^ glycogen in 
the lower plants and animals are intermediate compounds. The difference be- 
tween mannose and glucose lies in the configuration of the second group of the 
hexose molecule; but in the formation of a compound like starch from hexose 
residues the fourth carbon atom is the one concerned in the linkage of pairs. 
Unless we know more about the nature of the polysaccharides and the mode of 
polymerisation no explanation can be given with certainty, but two possibilities 
suggCwSt themselves. 

(1) A formation of an intermediate polysaccharide composed of glucose 
residues in w'hich the junction of pairs is at the carbon atom 2 of one residue 
and the terminal carbon atom 1 of another residue. Such a polysaccharide has 
not been identified in the steeped or germinated seeds. 

(2) A more probable explanation which fits to some extent with experimental 
facts is that the mannose is transformed into a fructosan or gives rise to a 
fructose residue on condensation with another hexose forming a non-reducing 
reserve sugar such as sucrose. These fructose- cozitaining compounds give rise 
to fructose which undergoes polymerisation forming a glucose precursor such 
as starch or gljmogen. This assumption is supported by the observation already 
mentioned that the fructosan found in steeped and germinated fenugreek seeds 
always occurs in small quantities and further diminishes or even vanishes with 
prolonged germination. Secondly, in all non-starchy germinated seeds the 
glucose element in its different forms, especially starch, is found in considerable 
excess over the fructose element. These observations tend to show the trans- 
formation of fructose and its compounds into starch. In this respect, it is of 
interest to mention that Colin and Belval [1922; 1923] working on the genesis 
of carbohydrates in wheat, found that a fructosan is present in the stem during 
the flowering season and in the seeds a little after that season. This fructosan 
gradually disappears with the maturity of the seeds, thus indicating the forma- 
tion of starch at the expense of this compound. 

Summary. 

1. An important mechanism of the isomeric change of one hexose sugar 
into another in the living organism is the formation of an intermediate poly- 
saccharide or a condensation product such as a non-reducing sugar which gives 
rise to the new sugar on hydrolysis. 

2. It is suggested that the actual transformation of the sugar takes place 
on polymerisation or condensation in one of two ways. Either a reversal of the 
stereochemical configuration of the carbon atom concerned in the linkage of 
pairs of the hexose residues, or an intramolecular rearrangement between the 
oxide ring and a hydrogen atom on the first and second carbon atoms of the 
hexose molecule. The oxide ring moves to the carbon atom concerned in the 
linkage of pairs of residues. The former case occurs in the transformation of a 
sugar into its stereoisomeride, e.g. galactose into glucose or vice versa, and the 
latter case during the transformation of a sugar into its ketose analogue, e.g\ 
glucose or maimose into fructose or vice versa. 

3. An explanation of the natural existence of fructose in the y-form in its 
polymerides such as inulin or its condensation products such as sucrose can be 
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given on the basis of these views. It is assumed that such plant products 
originate from aldoses, such as glucose, of the photosynthetic process on poly- 
merisation or condensation. 

4. The influence of the living organism is a determining factor in the process 
of inter conversion since the elaboration of the intermediate polysaccharides 
does not take place in the absence of the organism. When the enzymic extracts 
of germinated seeds in which interconversion of the hexoses takes place are 
allowed to act on the reserves of these seeds in vitro, the end products obtained 
are identical with those obtained by acid hydrolysis. 

If the vitality of the seeds is destroyed by removing the radicles, then on 
steeping and incubating the seeds, no intermediate products or sugars are 
formed. 

5. Together with the production of the intermediate compounds in seeds 
there is also a production of the specific enzymes which attack them. 

6. Starch, besides playing a part in the mechanism of the interconversion 
of the hexoses, is usually the principal reserve carbohydrate of seeds. In starch- 
free seeds the different forms of carbohydrate reserves are transformed during 
germination mainly into starch. The other intermediate compounds playing a 
part in the inter convei'sion of hexoses are formed in much smaller amounts 
than starch and are possibly transformed into it. The process is reversible and 
starch in its turn can give rise to other forms of reserves when necessary. 

In starch-free endospermic seeds the starch formation takes place in the 
cotyledons and radicles at the onset of metabolic processes but not in the 
endosperm where the original reserve carbohydrates mainly exist. 

We wish to express our indebtedness to Prof. G. V. Anrep and Dr A. Hassan 
for the encouragement and the interest they have shown in this work. 
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XXVIIL PROBLEMS OF NITROGEN CATABOLISM 
IN INVERTEBRATES. 

IL CORRELATION BETWEEN URICOTELIC METABOLISM 
AND HABITAT IN THE PHYLUM MOLLUSC A. 

By JOSEPH NEEDHAM. 

From the Biochemical Department, Cambridge, and the 
Marine Biological Laboratory, Plymouth, 

{Beceived November 12th, 1934.) 

In tiie preceding paper of this series [Baldwin and Needham, 1934] some figures 
were reported for the uric acid content of the nephridium or kidney of the large 
land-snail, Helix pomatia. It was found that even for a considerable time after 
the end of the hibernation period, no less than three-quarters of the dry weight 
of the organ could consist of uric acid. This remarkable retention stimulated a 
desire to investigate whether other gastropod nephridia showed a like accumuia- 
tion, and the possibility arose of studying in this way the distribution of uri- 
cotelic metabolism. We are accustomed to the view that the use of uric acid as 
the main vehicle of waste nitrogen excretion may in some way or other be re- 
garded as an adaptation to terrestrial life, and the suggestion has been made 
[Needham, 1929; 1931; see also Hopkins, 1928] that terrestrial oviparity in 
particular, where development within the cleidoic egg occurs, is associated with 
uricotelic metabolism. Hitherto, however, such generalisations have had per- 
force to rest upon our knowledge of the nitrogen metabolism of vertebrates only. 
The urea production of fishes, amphibia and mammals has been compared with 
the uric acid production of reptiles and birds. But the invertebrates may per- 
haps provide a still more striking opportunity for the correlation of metabolism 
with habitat. In the insects, where the excretion of uric acid as the main end- 
product is widespread if not universal, such opportunities, it is true, are not 
promising, for the Subphylum Insecta is as a whole so typically terrestrial, and 
the aquatic forms are so obviously secondary, that the boundaries of habitat 
and metabolism will be the boundaries of the group. In the molluscs, however, 
we have a morphologically homogeneous population distributed through every 
conceivable environment; thus the gastropods are to be found in the sea and on 
its littoral, in brackish-water and fresh water, both rivers and lakes, and on land 
in surroundings showing every degree of humidity. The lamellibranchs, on the 
contrary, are mainly marine, with a few fresh-water species. Amphineura, Sea- 
phopoda, and Cephalopoda are wholly marine. With the probability that ter- 
restrial snails are uricotelic organisms now raised almost a certainty [see Baldwin 
and Needham, 1934] we are evidently at fiberty to enquire how far this form of 
metabohsm extends and to correlate within one group of genera the environment 
and the metabolism. 

Strohl [1914, p. 527], in his valuable review of the excretory mechanisms of 
molluscs, concludes that in general the gastropods are characterised by positive 
findings of uric acid in their nephridia, but that in the lamellibranchs this sub- 
stance is always absent, and its place seems to be taken by urea. This statement, 
it will be seen, is in rough agreement with the expectations which we derive froni 
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facts mentioned in the preceding paragraph. But it rests entirely on the quali- 
tative tests scattered through the literature (which he fully cites). From these 
it is difficult to draw very far-reaching conclusions, if only for the reason that a 
positive uric acid test might imply simply the presence of a nuclein metabolism 
similar to that of mamilials and nothing whatever regarding the excretion of the 
main portion of the waste nitrogen as uric acid. Moreover, it must be admitted 
that many of the workers reviewed by Strohl employed techniques which would 
not receive unqualified approval to-day. This vitiates any wide conclusions 
drawn from the general body of their work. 

There are two main ways in which uricotelic metabolism could be proved to 
exist in molluscs, firstly, by the direct estimation of the various nitrogenous 
substances excreted by them and the drawing up of a table of nitrogen partition, 
secondly by the demonstration of the synthesis of uric acid from ammonia by 
tissue-slices in vitro. Unfortunately, both these methods suffer from difficulties, 
some of which are special to the molluscs. The direct estimation of the end-pro- 
ducts, though straightforward enough in the case of terrestrial or fresh-water 
species, presents technical difficulties if the animals have to be kept in sea- water, 
especially if a high degree of accuracy is desired. Worse than this, however, is the 
very erratic nature of the excretion of many species and the possibility that 
others, although breaking down protein with the ultimate formation of uric acid, 
never excrete the latter at all. Thus experience in the cultivation of Helix pomatia 
shows us that an emptying of the nephridial contents, with the formation of clay- 
like granular masses, does not take place more often than once a fortnight or 
three weeks. Other snails probably excrete more rarely [Simroth and Hoffmann, 
1928]. Oydostoma elegans, the terrestrial operculate, possesses a special dermal 
gland (referred to later) in which uric acid is stored in extremely large amounts, 
and nothing is known about its excretion. In such a case, the measurement of the 
types of substance excreted might be very misleading indeed in the absence of 
other information even if carried on over very long periods. Then with regard to 
the demonstration of the synthesis of uric acid from ammonia by tissue-slices, 
difficulties arise owing to the relative slowness of the nitrogen metabolism in 
gastropods, leading to unduly long experiments. Here other limitations such as 
the tendency of the hepatopancreas, for instance, to fragmentation, and the 
danger of bacterial attack, are soon met with. Much further research, too, will 
be needed before we know the optimum requirements for invertebrate tissues in 
vitro, and there may be a poisoning of the synthesising cells by ammonia. Finally 
the smallness of many of the most interesting molluscs makes the study of their 
tissues in vitro for the present as good as impossible. 

In view of all these considerations, it was decided to attempt a preliminary 
survey of the molluscs upon the assumption that the existence of uricotelic 
metabolism in any particular case would be reflected in the degree of retention 
of uric acid by the nephridium, or what might be called the average load, and to 
examine accordingly the nephridia of a large number of molluscs, quantitatively 
estimating the uric acid present. It must be emphasised at the outset that if the 
possibility that a gastropod could excrete uric acid just as fast as it was formed 
is realised anywhere in practice, the conclusions of this paper will not hold good, 
although the comparative data for the uric acid retention of molluscan nephridia 
will still possess a value. The possibility, however, is here taken to be remote. 
Judgment would be easier if we knew anything detailed about the rapidity of 
water-fliow through the body of molluscs, but as reviews such as that of Adolph 
[1930] show, very little is known about the water turnover of the body in species 
other than the frog and some fishes. There is probably not much difference 
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between a marine and a terrestrial environment with respect to the water-flow 
through the body, for since the osmotic pressure of the molluscan body-fluids 
is well-known to be approximately equal to that of the sea- water in which they 
live, no favouring osmotic gradient can be envisaged. Studies of the tonicity 
of the excretions in molluscs, similar to those of Schwabe [1933] for instance, on 
the nephridial fluid in Crustacea, are urgently needed. On the other hand, fresh- 
water molluscs, such as Anodonta, would be expected to have a much higher 
water turnover and a copious excretion of hypotonic ''urine ’’ from the nephridial 
orifice. These considerations must be borne in mind in relation to the figures 
tabulated below. 

Arguments in favour of the hypothesis that uricotelic metabolism will reveal 
itself in high uric acid retention may be drawn from the work of Guenot [1892; 
1894; 1899] on excretion in molluscs studied by means of dyes such as indigo- 
carmine or safranine. If these dyes, he found, were injected into the body of 
a gastropod or a lamellibranch mollusc, the concrements in the nephridial cells 
took them up, and an idea of the rate of excretion could be gained from the time 
taken to lose dye from the nephridium. "For aquatic molluscs ’’ he writes [1899, 
p. 77] "one can obtain sufficiently precise figures by injecting a series of animals 
on one day and then opening them week after week until one observes the de- 
coloration of the kidneys, previously tinted with the injected substance. It 
seems that in general the nephridial cells accumulate for a very long time within 
themselves the products which they make, and only excrete them at long in- 
tervals; thus in Anodonta and Unio it was not until 140 days after the injection 
that the coloured concrements with carminate began to disappear.’’ Similar 
experiments have been carried out by Emeljanenko [1909] on terrestrial 
gastropods. 

The method adopted in the present research was to dissect out the nephridia^ 
from a number of animals (live and in good condition), and after grinding in a 
mortar with clean sand, to bring the uric acid into solution by digesting the 
mixed tissue for a shorter or longer time over a small flame with the phosphate 
mixture of Benedict and Hitchcock [1915] in which uric acid has forty times its 
normal solubility in water. The final volume represented approximately for each 
100 ml. 1 g. wet weight of tissue, but this proportion was often departed from, 
depending upon the amount of uric acid shown to be present in preliminary trials. 
Precipitation of the proteins was accomplished by 1*5 % uranium acetate, added 
in the proportion of about 1 to 10 to the boiling digest, but here also the amount 
varied according to the quantity of protein present. The uric acid was then 
estimated on an aliquot part of the final solution, which was always crystal 
clear and usually colourless, by the colorimetric method of Polin [1933]. This 
method is known to be unsatisfactory in some cases, but Fujiwara and Kataoka 
[1933] have carefully surveyed the limits of its specificity. Reduction of phos- 
photungstic acid under Folin’s conditions is brought about by many aromatic 
amines, phenols, indole derivatives, lactic acid, fructose and inulin. It may be 
legitimately assumed that none of these compounds would be present in the 
nephridial tissue to such an extent as to interfere seriously with the conclusion 
that the main bulk of the colour produced is due to uric acid. The analyses made 
on the whole body are probably more open to doubt. 

In some cases the bodies of the gastropods were not removed fresh from their 
shells, but the attachment of the columella muscle was previously weakened bv 

^ For tte morphology and cytology of gastropod nephridia see Meisenheimer [19121 and 
Freitag [1916]. ^ ^ 
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placing them for a few seconds {up to half a minute) in boiling water. It was 
feared that the partial coagulation of the proteins which occurred might have 
had the effect of rendering the uric acid more difftcult to extract with the hot 
phosphate mixture after grinding, but experiments made in parallel to test this 
point on several species showed no difference of significance. In many species 
the small size necessitated the use of the whole body, and it was found that the 
shells of the organisms formed a satisfactory substitute for the sand used in 
grinding. In such cases separate determinations of shell weight and live weight 
on samples of the group permitted the calculation of the wet weight taken. 

The results are summarised in Table I and placed in order of classification 
and habitat in Table II. From Table I an idea can be gained of the great varia- 
tion in size between the different species. The whole body of Hydrobia weighs 
but 3 mg. while the nephridium alone of Buccinum weighs well over 1 g., and its 
whole body would amount to a hundred times as much. Some of the nephridia, 

Table I. Uric acid in molhiscs. 


Notation; N, neplmdinm; WB. whole body; RB, rest 
V, visceral mass; M, musculature of body-wall. 


of body {excluding nephridium); 

Uric acid 





Wet 

^ A 

^ 

Animal 

ASTBOPOBA 

PxJIjMOXATA 

Part 

No. 

weight 

mg*/g. wet 

mg./g. dry 

used 

taken 

each g. 

weight 

weight 

Helix aspersa 

WB 

3 

2*88 

1-00 

5*43 

WB 

3 

2-88 

0*55 

3*00 


WB 

33 (young) 

0-615 

0*48 

2*76 


N 

20 

0*099 

29*0 

153*0 


N 

4 

0*09 

27*4 

167*0 


N 

3 

0*09 

7*8 

63*8 


V 

3 

1*06 

0*91 

4*43 


V 

3 

1*65 

0-86 

4*19 

Helicella vifgcita 

WB 

40 

0*059 

1*28 

8*05 

WB 

25 

0*118 

3*45 

24*8 

Helicella itala 

WB 

9 

0*31 

0*735 

4*63 


WB 

6 

0*48 

0*634 

3*98 


WB 

6 

0*43 

0*485 

3*05 


N 

32 

0*0094 

31*3 

156*0 

CockUcella acuta 

WB 

56 

0*047 

3*2 

23*0 

Bu limu lus spor adieus 

N 

3 

0*045 

38*3 

183*0 

Li max max inms 

N 

1 

0*078 

30*8 

205*0 

Limax flavus 

N 

2 

0*019 

4*64 

31*0 

MUax sowerbyi 

N ■ 

10 

0*016 

9*9 

66*0 

Armi ater 

N 

6 

0*064 

3*6 

36*0 

Agriolwiax agrestis 

N, 

7 

0*036 

2*93 

20*0 

Limnaea stagnalis 

N 

38 

0*030 

16*8 

137*0 

N 

25 ■ 

0*036 

13*4 

109*0 


N 

29 

0*035 

11*8 

96*5 

Platwrbis cornems 

N 

10 

0*0145 

3*57 

19*8 


N 

11 

0*0106 

4*7 

26*1 


N 

:45 

0*022 

13*3 

74*0 


BB 

4 

0*33 

trace 

trace 


BB 

4 

0*32 

trace 

trace 

.Limnaea peregra 

WB 

’ 17 

0*048 

0*0405 

0*245 

Ancylast7"um fiuviatile 

WB 

93 

0*008 

0*115 

0*58 

. ' ■ OiichuUlla celtica ■ 

WB 

40 

0*206 

0*06 

0*27 



64 

0*06 

0*098 

0*36 
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Table I 


Animal 

Part used 

Opeeculata 


Gyclostorna elegmis 

WB 


WB 

Viidparus fasciatus 

N 


N 


RB 


RB 

Bithynia tentaculata 

WB 


WB 

Hydrobia jenhinsi 

WB 


WB 


WB 

Buceimim undatum 

N 


N 


N 


N 

Crihbtiki umbilicalis 

N 


N 

Monodonta crassa 

N 


N- 


N 

N msa reticulaUis 

N 

Purpura hpilhis 

N 


N 


N 

Tu rritella comnvmiis 

N 

Tectibeanchiata 


Scaphander lignarius 

N 

Nhdibeanchiata 


Doto coronata 

WB 

Tritonia hombergi 

V 


V 

Coryphella rufibranchiata 

WB 

Eolis papillosa 

WB 


WB 

OnGlhidorus fusca 

WB 

Doris tuberculata 

V 

Aspidobranchiata (noii-operculate) 

Patella vulgata 

N 


N 


V 

LAMELLIBRANCHIATA 


Anodonta cygnaea 

N 

Pisidium fonfinale 

WB 

Pecten maximus 

N 


N 

Pecten opercular is 

N ' 

AMPHINEURA 

N 

Aplacophoea 


Pfoneommia aglaopheniae 

WB 

POLYPLACOPHORA 


LepidocMton cinereus 

WB 

AcanfhocMtona crinitus 

WB 


(cont.). 


Uric acid 


Wet 

r 




■weight 

mg./g.wet mg./g.dry 

No. taken 

each g. 

weight 

weight 

13 

0*154 

10*15 

64*0 

13 

0*213 

18*2 

114*0 

14 

0*018 

2*24 

17*6 

6 

0*04 

6*6 

51*6 

4 

0*39 

1*02 

5*15 

4 

0*39 

1*09 

5*5 

10 

0*079 

0*765 

5*1 

15 

0*083 

0*73 

4*85 

147 

0*0034 

nil 

nil 

895 

0*0021 

nil 

nil 

450 

0*0021 

nil 

nil 

2 

1*2 

0*42 

4*17 

2 

0*67 

0*64 

6*4 

2 

1*11 

0*42 

4*2 

1 

1*3 

0*17 

1*7 

18 

0*026 

0*23 

1*92 

9 

0*022 

0*32 

2*65 

6 

0*04 

0*56 

2*8 

2 ' 

0*057 

0*314 

1*57 

80 

0*025 

0*108 

0*56 

22 

0*028 

0*47 

2*94 

71 

0*02 

1*42 

5*21 

50 

0*017 

1*92 

7*05 

51 

0*011 

0*11 

0*88 

16 

0*0056 

1*52 

6*0 

2 

0*11 

0*212 

4*64 

8 

— 

trace 

trace 

1 

4*0 

0*96 

4*2 

3 

5*3 

0*67 

2*9 

1 

0*09 

trace 

trace 

2 

1*19 

0*127 

1*16 

9 

0*44 

0*19 

2*1 

1 

0*16 

trace 

trace 

2 

0*43 

0*096 

0*44 

6 

0*22 

0*124 

0*58 

13 

0*24 

0*088 

0*41 

2 

2*33 

0*086 

0*22 

16 

0*198 

nil 

nil 

16 

0*035 

nil 

nil 

18 

0*169 

0*09 

0*49 . 

24 

0*122 

0*099 

0*54 - 

50 

0*028 

0*29 

2*9 : 

60 

0*031 

0*49 

■vA*9 -■■■'■ 

3 


trace 

trace 

21 

0*06 

0*153 

0*77, ,, 

3 

0*19 

trace. 

trace 
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Table II, General summary of the ohsermtions. 

mg. uric acid/g. dr}?- -weight 


Animal 

PULMONATA 

PlJLMONATA 

Helix pomatia (Linn.) 
Helix aspersa (Mlill.) 

Helicella xirgata (da Costa) 
Helicella itala {JArm.) 

Cochlicella acuta (Mull.) 
Bulimulus spomdicus 

Limax maxitmis (Linn.) 
Idmax flaxiis {lArm,) 
Milax sowerhyi (Fer.) 
Anon ater (Linn.) 
Agriolimax agrestis (Linn.) 

Limnaea stagnalis (Linn. ) 
Planorhis corneus (Linn.) 
Limnaea peregra (Mlill.) 

A ncylasinm, ( Fseiidancy- 
lus) fiimatile (Linn.) 

Onchidella celtica (Cuvier) 


Locality 


France 

Cambridge, Plymouth 

Speke’s Mill, N. Devon 
and Marloes, S, Pern. 
Marloes, S. Pern, and 
Wicklow, Ireland 
Marloes, S. Pern. 

Ascension, Paraguaj^ 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 

Speke’s Mill, N. Devon 
Speke’s Mill, N. Devon 

M.B.L. 


Opeeculata 

Cy do stoma {PomMias) ele- Gt Gaddesden, Herts 
gams (Mlill.) 

Vivipams (Paludina) fas- Milton, Cambs. 
ciatus (Mlill) 

Bithynia tentaculata (Linn.) Milton, Cambs. 

Hydrobia je7ikmsi (Pofa- Watford and Anglesea 
m.opyrgus crystaMinus) 

(Smith) 

Buccinum undatum (Linn.) M.B.L. 

GibbulamnhiUcalis (Trochus M B.L. 
umMHcatus) (da Costa) 

Osilinus Imeatus {Mono- M.B.L. and Hartland 
donta m'assa) (da Costa) 

■Nassarius (Nassa) reticu- M.B.Ii. 
latus (Linn.) 

Nucella (Purpura) lapillus M.B.L. 

(Linn.) 

Turritella communis i'Risso) M.B.L. 

Littorina littorea (Linn.) M.B.L. and Hartland 

Littorina littoralis (obtusata) M.B.L. and Blegberry, 
(Linn.) ^ N. Devon 

Littorina nidis (BaxatiUs) M.B.L. and Blegberry 
(OHvi) 

Littorina neritoides (Linn.) M.B.L. and Blegberry 

Tectibeanchiata 

Scaphander lignarius M.B.L. 

N UDIBRANCHIATA 

ldulia{Doto)coTonata{(jmQ~ M.B.L. 
din) 

Sphaerostonia (Tritonia) M.B.L. 

hombergiiOiiviex) 

Aeolida (Eolis) papillosa M.B.L. 

(Linn.) 

Archidoris hrittanica (BoHs M.B.L. 
tubenmlata) (Johnston) 

Onchidorus f iisca M. B . L. 

Coryphella mfibixindiiata M.B.L. 

ASPIDOBRAyOniATA 

Patella mdgata (IJnii.) 


M.B.L. 



'' 


Rest of Vise. 

Habitat Nephridiiim 

W^hole body 

body 

muse. 

T 

810, 660, 785. 1 

i20 — 



T 

153, 167, 64 

543, 3-0, 2-70 

__ . 

4*43,4*19 

T 

— 

8-05, 24'8 

- 

— 

T 

156 

4*63, 3-98, 3-05 

— 

— 

T 


23*0 

— 

— 

T 

183 

— 


_ 

(T) 

205 







(T) 

31 

— 



— 

(T) 

66 

— 

■ — 

— 

(T) 

36 



— 

— 

(T) 

20 

— 

— 

— 

FW 

137. 109, 96 






FW 

20, 26, 74 



trace 

— 

FW 

— 

0-24 





FW 

— 

0*58 

— 


sw 

— 

0-27 

— 

0*4, 0*5 

T 


64, 114 

— 

— 

FW 

18, 52 

__ 

5*l/5'5 

— 

FW 



54, 4*8 





FW 

— 

0, 0,0 

— 

— 

SW 

4-1, 6-4, 4-2, 1*7 




sw 

1*9, 2-65 

— 

__ 


sw 

2-8, 1-6, 0-56 

— 

— 

— 

sw 

2-9 

— 

— 

— 

sw 

5-2, 7-05, 0*88 

— 

— 

— 

sw^ 

6-0 

— 



sw 

1*3, 1*6, 1-3 

trace, 0*2 

— 

— 



0-3, 04 

— 

— 


5-1 — 

04, 0*5, 1*2, 1*5, ; 

P5-_ 

— 

[t 

— 

1*7, 4*3, 0-7, 0*5 

— 

— 

SW" 

4-64 



— 

sw 

— 

trace 

— 


sw 



' ' — 

4*2, 2*9 

sw 


L2, 24 

— 

— 

sw 

— 

— 

— 

0*4 

SW" 



trace 

— 


sw 

— 

trace 

— 

___ 

sw 

0-58, 041 




0*22 
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Animal 

LAMELIJBRANCHIATA 

Anoilonta etjqnam (Linn.) Ely 

Pisidiiim fontinalis (eineremn) Milton, Cambs. 

(Alder) 

Peeteii maxim. iis (Ijinn.) M.B.L. 

Aef/uipecten {Pecten) ope.r- M.B.L. 

(Linn.) 

AIVIPHINEIJRA 

APLACOPHOrfA 

Proneommia aglaophemae^K.h'isl.) iM.B.L. 
POLYPLACOPHORA 

Lepidochiton (Chiton) cinereiis M.B.L. 

(Linn.) 

Acmithochitona crinitus (Pennant) M.B.L. 


Table II (conf.). 

Locality Habitat Nephridium 


mg. uric acid/g. dry weight 


Rest of insc. 
Whole body body muse. 


FW 

FW 

sw 

sw 


sw 

sw 

sw 


0-49. 0*54 
2*9, '4*9 


trace 

0*77 

trace 


N.B. The nomenclature adopted in this table follows Ellis [1926] for the terrestrial and fresh-water species, and the 


Association at Pljunouth. The figures for Helia: poniatia mostly derive from the previous paper of tliis series. Correlation of 
the above results with data on feeding habits may be attempted by consulting the lists of Hirseh [1915], Hunt [1925] and 
Yonge [1928], but there is no correspondence. 

again, are very small; thus those of Helicella itala weigh only 9 mg. each, and 
20 mg. is an average figure for the nephridia of Trochid marine snails. This in- 
volved the taking of large samples, such as nearty a thousand specimens of 
Hydrobia in one case, and from 50 to 100 dissected-out nephridia were a common 
requirement. 

Not until the relation between the results and the environment is brought out, 
however, do we obtain a coherent picture. In Table II each systematic group is 
divided into sub-groups according to habitat, terrestrial preceding fresh-water 
and fresh-water preceding marine. 

First of all, the terrestrial pulmonates may be considered. The extremely high 
retentions of Helix pomatia were not encountered in other species, but the uric 
acid content both of nephridium and whole body is always very high. In Helix 
aspersa} the average value for the nephridium would be about 100 and for the 
whole body 3*5 to 4-0. iT. itala agrees closely in both ways with H, aspersa, but 
H. virgata may contain three times as much in the whole body, as also may 
CocJilicella. All these, as Ellis [1926] says, are typical arid-living forms. At the 
extreme opposite would be the marine pulmonates, but these are extremely rare, 
the only convenient English species heing Onchidella celtica. This very inter- 
esting shell-less mollusc (for which see the classical paper of Joyeux-Laffuie 
[1882]) proved to contain almost no uric acid, its whole body giving a figure of 
only 0’27 mg./g. dry weight in contradistinction to the amounts from ten to one 
hundred times as large found in the terrestrial species. It is certain that the 
high degree of vascularisation of the mantle cavity and the reduction of the gills 
to vestiges, which characterise the pulmonates, are adaptations to terrestrial 
life, and Onchidella is therefore generally regarded as a return to the sea, i,e. 

^ Puring the dissection of these snails, it was impossible not to be impressed with the largo 
amount of bright yellow pigment excreted by glands in the foot. This was found to be soluble in 
water but not in chloroform and only irreversibly reducible. Its properties were apparently not 
those of a flavin or a pterin. The literature is very silent on the subject of gastropod slirae-pig- 
ments, but there is a reference to them in Krukenberg [1886]. They are now under investigation 
by my friend Dr Kurt G. stem. 
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secondarily aquatic. If, therefore, we may interpret the high retentions sef3ii in 
the terrestrial pulmonates as evidence of uricotelic metabolism, the condition 
of affairs in OncMdella indicates a far-reaching, if not complete, abandonment 
of this form of metabolism and a return to ammonia or urea production. 

An interesting parallel case to this is to be found in the fresh-water elasino- 
branchs studied in Siam by Smith and Smith [1931]. The high urea content of 
elasmobranch blood is now generally believed to be adaptive in character, in 
that it brings the total osmotic pressure of the internal medium above the ex- 
ternal, and so, by forming a favourable osmotic gradient, exempts the fish from 
the continuous drinking and complicated excretory arrangements found in the 
teleosts [Smith, et al., 1930, 1 ; Smith, 1932], The majority of elasmobranchs are 
marine, but secondary (or tertiary) penetration into fresh-water environment 
occurs in certain rather rare cases, such as the saw-fish, Pristis. It was accord- 
ingly of interest to study the urea content of fresh- water elasmobranch blood, 
for if no longer required, it might have sunk to a level similar to that of other 
animals, or on the other hand, if such an evolutionary retrogression were not 
possible, it might have remained at its usual leveP. In actuality Smith and Smith 
observed a diminution of about 60 % in all the species studied. If, however, we 
were to apply this analogy in full to the case of the marine pulmonate, we should 
have to suppose that a mixed metabolism existed; true uricotelism supplying 
only a portion of the total excreted nitrogen, but this we may be reluctant to 
do in view of the all-or-none character of the cases of uricotelic metabolism 
hitherto known. It is clear that OncMdella invites much closer and more detailed 
attention. 

The remainder of the pulmonates divide into two distinct groups {a) the 
aquatic snails of fresh-water and (6) the slugs. The fresh- water pulmonates are 
all, it is generally agreed, secondary, and correspondingly it is found that the 
uric acid content of some of them closely approaches that of the terrestrial 
snails; thus a nephridium may have in Limnaea 137 mg./g. dry weight and in 
H. aspersa 153. Nevertheless, there seems to be a gradation here reminiscent of 
what was seen in the case of OncMdella, for Planorbis nephridia are not as rich 
in uric acid as the land-snail nephridia, and the water-snail L. peregra with the 
river limpet AncylastrumliBr^e an average body content of only 041 mg./g. dry 
weight, as against 8*75 for the land-snails. This low figure, indeed, closely ap- 
proaches the 0*27 of OncMdella, The apparent conclusion is that some of the fresh- 
water species are still uricotehc while others are not, and that the difference may 
be associated with the length of time the species have been in fresh-water. The 
position of Ancylastnim would agree with this view, for as it is a pulmonate it 
must have entered the fresh waters by an overland route, and yet its completely 
aquatic limpet-like morphology must indicate a very long stay in fresh-water, 
long enough for it to diverge so widely from its nearest Planorbis, However, 
it is to be remembered that a fresh-water environment probably involves a faster 
current of water through the body than other environments, and the low values 
in these species may, therefore, be due to great rapidity of excretion. What has 
already been said, however, about the excretion of molluscs, makes this possi- 
bility only indifferently plausible. 

Just as the fresh-water snails vary in uric acid content from ^‘terrestrial” 
values down to very low ones, so also do the slugs. L. maximus gives a nephridia! 
value equal to that of any land-snail, but the others more nearly resemble an 

^ The subject of evolutionary retrogression merits more attention from biochemists than it 
has yet received (r/. the papers of Nopcsa [1923] and Blagoveschensld [1929]). 
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intermediate aquatic form such as Planorhis. Here again there are two explana- 
tions, either that there is a real retrogression from uricotelic metabolism parallel 
with the loss of the shell, or that the excretory system is more vigorously flushed 
with water. In favour of the latter view are the recent experiments of Howes 
and Wells [1934], who also summarise the previous literature on water turnover 
of terrestrial organisms. Relatively dry and impermeable skins allow of very 
little loss {e,g. mammals 3 %/day, insects 2 %/day, lizard 5 %/day), moist skins 
allow more (anurans 10 %/day, urodeles 28 %/day). The earthworm may lose 
240 %/day in air, but in subterranean conditions, this capacity for loss is probably 
not a serious deficiency. The slug, however, loses 58 %/day as a minimum in the 
motionless state, and if continuously creeping, loses 384 %/day. Correspond- 
ingly, although snails such as Helix can be kept without water for many months, 
since they only retire into their shells and lose very little, slugs must be supplied 
with ample water and must constantly drink. As there is clearly so great a 
current of water through the skin and the slime-glands it is at least very possible 
that there is also a great current of water through the nephridium and this would 
have the effect referred to above. On the other hand, the generalisation, which 
most oecologists would accept, that on the whole slugs inhabit a moister en- 
vironment than snails, would be in favour of the former alternative. The work 
on arginase, reported in the succeeding paper of this series b}?^ Baldwin [1935], 
tends also in the same direction. 

We have now to consider the operculate gastropods. Two groups of them, 
the terrestrial and the marine, give very clear-cut results. In the first place, 
Gyclostoma, the only Enghsh representative of its class, shows an enormous 
retention of uric acid, exceeding even the figures for H. jpomatia. Its whole body 
contains uric acid to the same extent as the nephridium alone of the other ter- 
restrial snails. This finding is no doubt due to the presence in Gyclostoma of a 
'' concrementary gland’’ first described by ClaparMe [1858] and containing 
dense deposits of uric acid. A lengthy examination of it was made by Meyer 
[ 1 925] , especially with regard to the symbiotic bacteria which it is said to contain . 
It is not strictly speaking a gland, but a perivascular agglomeration of large 
cells containing the concretions. Uric acid was first shown to be present in the 
gland by Barfurth [1884] and according to Meyer’s figures, at least 42 % of its 
dry weight is uric acid (c/. the H, pomatia nephridium). Other purine bases are 
believed to be present also in considerable amounts. Very little is known about 
the actual excretions of Gy clostoma, but the elimination of concrements pro- 
bably takes place at infrequent intervals, and urea has been recognised by the 
xanthydrol reaction in the nephridial fluid. 

Marine operculate gastropods show, without exception, extremely small 
amounts of uric acid in nephridium or in whole body. The average figure for all 
species, 3-2 mg./g. dry weight nephridium, contrasts with the immensely high 
figures for Cyclostoma and the land pulmonates (up to 1000). In other words, it 
IS clear that in these species, of which the whelk Buccinum is typical, and which 
^ssess no trace of terrestrial ancestry, uricotelic metabolism does not exist. 
Here the question of water turnover is not likely to affect the issue, since the 
concentration of the external medium allows of no rapid current through the 

At this stage the general argument may be crystallised as shown in Table III. 

^ Ihe general conclusion that if uricotelic metabolism can be gauged by uric 
acid retention, uricotelic metabolism is especially associated with terrestrial life 
seems unavoidable. And in this case the comparison is between animals all 

witJim a comparatively restricted group, the gastropods. 
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Environment 

Terrestrial 

Fresh-water 

Marine 


The figures in brackets are deduced from comparison with other species. 

But there remains for consideration the interesting group of fresli-water 
operculates. It is usually held that these animals, by reason of their gills and 
lack of mantle vascularisation, must have reached their present position by 
colonisation up the rivers. We should therefore expect that uricotelic metabolism 
would not occur in them and that their bodies would be nearly free of uric acid. 
Hydrohia jenJcinsi gives a remarkable opportunity of testing this point, for 
according to Ellis [1926, pp. 31, 78] the species was entirely confined to brackish - 
and sea- water until near the end of the nineteenth century. Not until 1893 were 
the first specimens obtained from an inland situation. Subsequently it became 
abundant in rivers, streams and canals over all the British Isles [see also Boett- 
ger, 1931]. In accordance with expectation uric acid was found to be absent 
from this mollusc, not even detectable amounts being noted in samples from 
various parts of the country. The phenomenon was sufficiently striking, for 
where comparable amounts of another gastropod, Littorina neritoides, of about 
the same size (4 mg. individual body weight) would have given deep blue 
colours, the extract from H. jenkinsi was quite colourless. One catch from an 
Anglesea ilyuin included some other gastropods; 27 of these (mixed Limnaea 
peregra and Planorhis albiis) were worked up and gave 1*6 mg./g. dry weight, 
i.e. similar to other fresh-water pulmonates. The difference cannot, therefore, 
be purely environmental^ 

On the other hand, Paludina and Bithynia did. not behave as expected, for 
both of them contained amounts of uric acid corresponding to the fresh-water 
pulmonates. Recourse to an explanation based on high water turnover is here 
impossible, for while that would explain a case in which uric acid was expected 
but not found, it cannot explain a case in which uric acid is found where it was 
not expected. There seem to be two explanations which are available (1) that 
uricotelic metabolism is an adaptation not only to terrestrial but also to fresh- 
water life, (2) that the fresh-water operculates originated not from the sea direct 
but by way of a period of terrestrial or semi-terrestrial life, analogous to that 
which Cydostoma and Littorina neritoides are now living. 

With regard to the fibcst of these possibilities one of the most general cha- 
racteristics of the fresh-water fauna, as Carter has shown in numerous studies 
[e.g. Carter and Beadle, 1930; 1931] is the possession of adaptations for passing 
periods of unfavourable conditions inactively. These adaptations are particularly 
necessary in the fauna of the shallower and often stagnant fresh waters, for the 
danger of desiccation is always present. Many shallow water animals can pass 
through periods of drought contracted within their shells. Unfortunately for 
this point of view, the evidence regarding the capabifities of modern fresh -water 
operculate gastropods is that they possess very poor powers of withstanding 


Table III. 

Typical species 
Pulm. Eelix pomatia 
Helicella itala 
Operc. Cydostoma elegans 
Pulm. Limnaea stagnalis 
Operc. Viviparus fasciatus 
Pulm. Ondiidella celtica 
Operc. B'uccinmn undatum 
Gibbula rnnhilicalis 
Littorina littorea 


Uric acid, mg./ 


g. dry weight 

Nephridium 

Whole body 

700 

(30) 

150 

4 

(1000) 

80 

100 

3 

35 

1 

(0) 

0-27 

4 

(0*2) 

2 

(0-2) 

1 

0-2 
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periods of complete dryness. As for the parallel case of the aestivating lung- 
fishes, it is now definitely known that uricotelic metabolism does not occur in 
them, but that like the elasmobranchs they can store in their tissues great 
quantities of urea [Smith et al, 1930, 2]. This mechanism appears to be strictly 
confined to the fishes. 

That the fresh-water operculates originated not directly from the sea but 
overland in a manner analogous to the fresh-water pulmonates is a suggestion 
at first sight somewhat more unwelcome to the zoologist, but not by any means 
impossible on closer inspection. Even in Cyclostoma there is a vestigial gill which 
under suitable conditions might grow again, accompanied by a diminution in 
the number and size of the blood vessels in the wall of the mantle cavity. And 
in the periwinkles we see a series of animals the most terrestrial of which is not 
far removed from the condition of the fresh- water operculates. 

The celebrated series of periwinkles affords a particularly good opportunity 
of testing the ideas here discussed, for within one single genus there is a marked 
zoiiation of habitat on the sea-shore, Littorina littofca being entirely marine, 
A. mritoides almost wholly terrestrial and two other species, A. ohiusata and 
L, mdis intermediate. Corresponding with this there is a gradation of adapta- 
tions for air-breathing [Carter, 1931]. This is represented in Table II by an 
arrow, and from the figures accompanying it a gradation in the amount of uric 
acid contained both in the nephridium and in the whole body, is apparent 
(Table IV) . This is graphically illustrated in Fig. 1 . At the bottom of the figure the 


Table IV. The periwinkle series. 


Uric acid 


Animal 

Littorina UUorea 


Littorina ohtusata 

Littorina rudis 

Littorma neritoides 


Part used 

WB 

WB 

■N 

N 

N 

WB 

WB 

N 


No. taken 

■ 5 

20 
63 
98 
26 

81 

21 

10 


WB 

WB 

WB (large) 
WB (medium) 
WB (small) 

WB 

WB 

WB 

WB 


66 

154 

42 

112 

232 

140 

115 

400 

755 


Wet weight 
each g. 

0-48 

0*71 

0*027 

0*021 

0*025 

0*082 

0*08 

0*0085 

0-028 

0*029 

0-057 

0-026 

0-011 

0-0057 

0-006 

0-0063 

0-0062 


mg./g. wet 
weight 

trace 

0*041 

0-203 

0-255 

0-142 

0-056 

0-076 

0-79 

0-087 

0-106 


0-338 

0-851 


mg./g. dry 

weight 

trace ' 

0- 205 

1- 31 
1-65 
1-31 

0-31 

0-42 

5-1 

0-41 

0- 50 
M9 

1- 54 
1-49 

1-73 
4-35 
0-71 
0-51 


whole body. Of L. neritoides Colman [19.32, 1] says it “e.xt.ends uo 
the rool^ several feet above high water mark, where for weeks diming a calm^summer its sol? 
r wf/ “wsture IS dew, ram any, and perhaps the dampness caused % the salt on the rook? ” 

[1926] lists i. 

per^ntage intertidal exposure (taken from Colman [1932, 1, 2]) is given, showing 
that whereas L. httorea is never exposed for more than 65 % of the time L nerf 
IS never exposed for less than 85 % of the time. Moreover, these figures 
allow for fhe splash zone. Above, the uric acid m mg./g. dry weight nephridium 
and whole body is given. Even if the highest value for L. neritoides is Lt aside 
there still remains a defimte increase with increasing dryness of habitat. At the 
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point marked A is shown the average figure for all the terrestrial puliiioiiates 
(excluding their two highest values), and at B the value for the single marine 
pulmonate. It would be tempting to make the preliminary assumption, that 
L. rudis and L, neritoides are both uricotelic, while the others are not, and this 
would accord with the fact that the two first-named species are also ovovivi- 
parous. This raises exceedingly interesting general problems which strongly 



invite much further work on the nitrogen metabolism of the Littorinidae. The 
literature [cf, Tmchini, 1923] does not seem to contain a comparative cytologicai 
study of their iiephridia* 

The remainder of Table II contains data about various other forms, all 
marine, belonging to diverse groups such as the Nudibranchs, the Solenogastres 
etc. They are at one in containing little or no uric acid, agreeing therein with their 
absence of terrestrial ancestry and with the marine gastropods already men- 
tioned. The lameliibranchs were not studied in any detail, but it was curious that 
while the two fresh- water forms contained no detectable uric acid, the two 
Pectinidae had measurable amounts. A repeatable difference seems to exist 
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between P. maximm and P. opercularis, the former having somewhat less uric 
acid in its iiephridiiim than the latter. The Amphineura gave uniformly negative 
results. 

A few observations were made upon the developing embryos of Helix aspersa 
which may be of interest in view of the absence of any similar information in the 
literature. The undeveloped eggs contained no uric acid whatever, but the young 
snails examined immediately after hatching had 2-76 mg./g, dry weight in the 
whole body. This is analogous to the uric acid formation which Baldwin [1934] 
found to go on during the development of the pond-snail, L. stagnalis. During 
the development of these H. aspersa, which took 23 days, the wet weight of one 
individual decreased from 37 to 17*5 mg.; a loss of 19-5 mg. or 53 %; while the 
dry weight decreased from 6-8 to 5*5 mg., i.e. by 1*3 mg. or 19 %. The loss of 
water was therefore 48 %^. The uric acid formed per individual was 0*007 mg. 
or 0*28 % of the final dry weight (excluding the weight of the shell). The com- 
parison of these figures with those for another terrestrial cleidoic uricotelic form, 
the hen, is interesting. The hen’s egg during its development does not lose so 
much water (about 15 %) probably owing to its more impermeable shell. On 
the other hand it loses about 18 % of its original dry weight by combustion — 
a figure quite close to that for the snail. During development, about 35 mg. of 
uric acid are formed, or 0*7% of the final dry weight. This is again a figure of the 
same order as that for the development of the snail. Further work on this 
material would well repay the effort involved. 

It is hoped that the present work may initiate a series of comparative in- 
vestigations on nitrogen metabolism in molluscs. The lines of advance which 
most immediately present themselves are (i) the closer examination of iiudi- 
branchs, and tectibranchs such as Aplysia, Philim and Pleurobranchus {Os- 
canms), about which conflicting reports exist in the literature, (ii) direct deter- 
minations of the nitrogen partition of the excreta in the Littorina series, and in 
selected cases of special interest such as Hydrobia and Onchidella, (iii) nephridial 
determinations on the only English fresh-water Aspidobranchiate Theodoxus 
(Neritim) so far unobtainable, and on foreign gastropods such as AmptiUaria 
which has gill and mantle-cavity of about the same size, (iv) a study of the 
rapidity of uric acid elimination after injection of the substance or other purines 
into terrestrial and aquatic species respectively, (v) a thorough examination of 
the nitrogen metabolism of cephalopods. 

Summary. 

1. The uric acid retention of the nephridia and other tissues of a large 
number of molluscs (especially gastropods) has been studied on the assumption 
that uricotelic metabolism will indicate itself in this way. 

2. ^ The reliability of this assumption for molluscs is discussed in the text. 
If it is correct, the preliminary survey here reported demonstrates that within 
the homogeneous group of gastropods uricotelic metabolism is an adaptation 
to terrestrial life. 
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XXIX. PROBLEMS OF NITROGEN CATABOLISM 
IN INVERTEBRATES. 

IIL ARGINASE IN THE INVERTEBRATES, WITH 
A NEW METHOD FOR ITS DETERMINATION. 

By ERNEST BALDWINi. 

From the Biochemical Department, Cambridge, 

{Received November 12th, 19 Si.) 

Aeginase was ■ discovered in maminaiian liver by Kossel and Bakin [1904, 1, 2] 
wbo showed that the products of its action are ornithine and urea. Since that 
time the enzyme has attracted a great deal of interest from many points of view, 
but for present purposes' it is sufficient, without going into the histor}^ of the 
subject, to point out that until very recently it was generally supposed that a 
small proportion of the urea excreted by mammals arises by the action of the 
liver arginase upon ingested arginine. Krebs and Henseleit, however, brought 
forward convineing evidence [1932] for supposing that the whole of the urea so 
excreted is elaborated by means of a cyclical mechanism involving arginase. In 
the meantime a generalisation of the greatest comparative importance was made 
by dementi [1914; 1915], who pointed out that arginase could be detected in the 
livers of animals having a ureotelic metabolism, but not in cases where the 
metabolism is uricotelic in character. Manderscheid [1933] has extended the 
work of Khebs and Henseleit [1932] to other vertebrates and found the same 
cyclical system operating in those having the ureotelic type of metabolism, thus 
providing an explanation for the empirical rule enunciated by dementi. 

The distribution of arginase among vertebrate tissues has been carefully 
studied by a number of workers [Edlbacher, 1915; Hunter and Dauphinee, 
1924, 1, 2; Edlbacher and Bonem, 1925] but the invertebrates have received 
scant attention. Table I presents the results obtained in the few cases hitherto 


Animal and species 
Termite larvae 
Snail {Helix pomaMa) 
Crayfisii {Astacus flnviatilis) 
Starfish {Pimster ochracea)' 
Cmh {Cancer producfus) 
Clam {Saxido77ms giganteus) 


Table I. 

Part examined 

Whole body 
Hepatopancreas 

■ 

Caecae 

Hepatopancreas 
Digestive glands 


Arginase 

+ 


Author 

Clementi [1918] 

Hunter and Dan- 
phinee [1924.,, 2] 


examined. ^ From these results Hunter and Dauphinee [1924, 2] concluded that 
'"arginase is an enz 3 nne almost, if not entirely, peculiar to the vertebrates.” But 
it is known that many and possibly all invertebrates excrete urea to some extent 
[Delaunay, 1927; 1931]. The facts that Helix excretes some 20 % of its waste 
nitrogen in the form of urea and that it was the only invertebrate then loiown 
to contain arginase led Baldwin and Needham [1934] to investigate the possi- 
bility of a cyclical synthesis of urea in Helix itself. The presence of arginase in 

* Senior 1851 Student. 

( 262 ) 
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tlie hepatopancreas was confirmed, and the enzyme was also detected in the 
nephridium, but we were forced to the conclusion that the urea excreted by this 
snail arises, not synthetically, but from ingested arginine. This brought the snail 
into the same category as the bird [dementi, 1932; 1933] and raised the question 
as to how far the excretion of urea by invertebrates in general can be attributed 
to the action of a tissue arginase upon ingested arginine. The present paper offers 
a partial answer to this question in the form of the results obtained for a variety 
of invertebrates by means of the new and very sensitive method which has been 
devised for the detection and estimation of arginase. 

Method. 

The essential basis of all the methods which have been employed for the 
detection of arginase consists in allowing the enzyme to act upon arginine and 
determining the amount decomposed in one or another of several ways. Of these 
the most suitable for quantitative purposes is that of estimating the urea which 
is liberated. The earliest quantitative studies of the distribution of arginase were 
those of Hunter and Dauphinee [1924, 2] who used a colorimetric method of 
their own for the estimation of urea [1924, 1]. Their method however was open 
to objections on theoretical grounds, as was pointed out by Edlbacher and 
Rothler [1925, 1], who introduced a second quantitative method and defined a 
new unit of arginase activity ; in this case the urea determinations were carried 
out by a distillation method. But the most delicate method yet introduced for 
the estimation of urea is that of Krebs and Henseleit [1932], Here the urea is 
decomposed by a urease preparation acting at pg- 5 ; ammonia is effectively 
bound at this but the COg is liberated and measured manometrically. The 
sensitivity of this method is at least 100 times that of the distillation method 
employed by Edlbacher and Rothler [1925, 1], and the manometric technique 
was therefore adopted for present purposes. It must be mentioned, however, 
that Weil and Russell [1934] have used the same principle in their studies of 
blood arginase, their method being published shortly before the present work 
was completed. 

In the method of Edlbacher and Rothler [1925, 1] the arginase was pre|)ared 
in the form of a glycerol extract of the tissue under examination. Increasing 
quantities of this extract were incubated for 60 minutes with 10 ml. 1 % ar- 
ginine solution and 5 ml. of a gtycine buffer, thepg; being 9-5 and the temperature 
37°. A tew drops of toluene were added as an antiseptic. At the end of the period 
of incubation the enzyme was destroyed by heat, the urea formed being decom- 
posed by urease and the ammonia so set free estimated by titration after being 
distilled off*. A standard curve was now plotted relating urea production to 
enzyme concentration, the latter being expressed in convenient arbitrary units. 
The ratio of activity to enzyme concentration was not constant, but fell off with 
increasing concentration of the enzyme, but the form of the curve was found to 
be the same for all the tissues examined, with a single exception in the case of 
the kidney of the bird. This curve could therefore be used as a standard for inter- 
preting the urea production directly in terms of arginase concentration. The 
number of ^‘'Arginase Units ” per g. of tissue could then be calculated, and hence 
the Arginase Number’’ of the particular tissue. 

This simple procedure however could not be apphed at once to invertebrate 
materials. Different tissues did not, it was found, give superposable curves for 
the activity- con centration relation, and it was thought that better agreement 
might be obtained if the enzyme were allowed to act upon an excess of substrate 

■ 17—2 
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and if the period of its action were reduced. Arginine ^ was therefore used at a 
concentration of 2 % and an incubation period of 30 minutes only was allowed, 
and this, since the temperature was 28° instead of 37°, was equivalent to^only 
one-fourth of the period used by Edlbacher and Rothier [1925, 1]. It will^be 
remembered that those authors themselves stressed the importance of measuring 
the initial rate of the arginase-arginine reaction. 

With these modifications it was found that the amount of urea produced was 
directly proportional to the enzyme concentration, provided that the total urea 
formed was not more than 4 mg. under the conditions adopted as standard. A 
number of curves are plotted in Fig. 1 and show this relation cleail}' . The slope 



Pig. 1. See text for explanation. Guinea-pig; • Limnaea; o Vivipmiis; x //. pomatla; 

A B. aspersa; □ Carcinus, The data for Garcinus are plotted on the lower scale of weights. 

of the straight part of the curve thus gave the urea production per unit weight 
of tissue, i.e. the relative richness of the tissue in arginase. All the results are 
here expressed in the notation of Krebs and Henseleit [1932], i,e, as /jlI. 
urea-C 02 weight of tissue per hour, the temperature being 28°, the 

activities so expressed being denoted by the s 3 anbol Qft. It is possible to ex- 
press the data given by Edlbacher and Rothler [1925, 2] in the same terms, and 
it seemed better to use Krebs and Henseleit's mode of expression than to add 
yet another arbitrary unit to the list already defined. 

The conditions of temperature and were 28° and 9*5 respectively. Hunter 
and Dauphinee [1933], Hunter and Morrell [1933] and Hunter [1934] have 
made a thorough study of the effects of these and other factors upon the reaction 
and point out that although the enzyme has an optimum of 9*5-"9-8 under 
certain conditions [Hunter and Morrell, 1924; Edlbacher and Bonem, 1925j it 
is very labile at such a , the lability being much increased by rise of tem- 
perature. Consequently there is in practice an optimum neither of temperature 
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nor of but ''at pj^ 9*8 tlie optimuin for most conditions will be lower than 40'" 
and for many lower than 30" ” [Hunter, 1934]. The temperature chosen was 28"; 
it seemed possible that the enzyme, coming from invertebrate sources, might be 
more labile than that from vertebrate materials, and this actually appeared to 
be the case. Mg. 2 shows two comparable curves obtained at 7*4 and 9*5 



Tig. 2, Time curve of arginase- arginine reaction at 28° {Limnaea enzyme), 
o at 'P'pf O'Sj ® at jP-pr 7*4. 

respectively. That at 7-4 shows that the arginase of Limnaea stagnalis is rapidly 
inactivated even at 28", whereas mammalian preparations undergo only very 
slow inactivation under such conditions [Hunter and Dauphinee, 1933]. At 9*5 
the Limnaea enzyme was practically destroyed in 3 hours, a circumstance which 
again indicates the desirability of dealing only with the earliest stages of the 
reaction. 

The Pij was controlled by means of a glycine buffer; Weil and Russell [1934] 
report that such a buifer causes slight inhibition of the arginase of rat blood but 
no such effect was noticed here. The use of a pjj of 9*5 seems especially suitable 
since urease, which appears to be of frequent occurrence in invertebrate tissues 
[Albrecht, 1920; Przyifcki, 1922; Baldwin and Needham, 1934], is here practic- 
ally inactive and cannot interfere appreciably with the urea produced by the 
action of arginase. Indeed, no evidence of such interference was observed during 
this work. : 

No antiseptics were employed since the period of incubation was only 30 
minutes. Quite apart from any effect it may have had upon arginase itself, the 
introduction of toluene resulted in vapour pressure effects in the manometers, 
and stationary readings could not be obtained in spite of prolonged equilibration 
in the bath. Chloroform was successfully tried in a few of the earlier experiments 
since, on account of its lower boiling-point, it could be boiled off before samples 
were taken into the manometric flasks. 

Mnally, the method of extracting tissue arginase with glycerol has not been 
employed. At best this is a long and somewhat cumbrous process, and Hunter 
and Dauphinee [1930] have obtained maximum yields of the enzyme from fresh 
mammalian liver by extraction with water only for 2 minutes at 60". 
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Tile details of the method may now he described, and it should be pointed 
out that these details must be closely observed in order to secure comparable 
results with different tissues. 

Solutions and expeeimental technique. 

(1) Arginine solution. This contained 5 % of arginine in the form of its car- 
bonate. A little of the Universal Indicator of Ltd. w^as added and the 

Pk I>3:ought to 9‘5 by passing in COg . 

(2) Glycine buffer, A stock solution containing 31 glycine plus M NaCl was 
prepared. For use, 7 parts of this received 3 parts of M NaOH; such a mixture, 
diluted 10 times, has a of 9*5 at 28° (interpolated from the data given by 
Britton [1929]). 

(3) Urease solution and acetate buffer. These solutions were prepared according 
to the directions of Krebs and Henseleit [1932], whose method was followed 
exactly except that for the sake of convenience the estimations were carried out 
at 28° instead of 37°. 

(4) Preparation of tissue ^'breiP The organs selected for analysis were dis- 
sected from animals in good physiological condition. Adherent tissues were 
removed as far as possible, surplus water was absorbed by means of filter-paper, 
and the material dropped into a chiUed dish. When enough had been collected, 
representative samples were removed and weighed on the torsion balance for the 
determination of the dry weight, the rest being weighed and transferred to a 
mortar. Enough sand was added to give a thin paste and the tissue then 
thoroughly ground. After the addition of a little water the p^ was brought to 
9-5 by the addition of A NaOH and the mixture filtered through a loose plug of 
glass wool into a measuring cylinder and washed through. The volume was now 
made up to the desired value and the p-^ finally adjusted if necessary, the Uni- 
versal Indicator being employed externally. 

It is essential that the preparation and neutralisation of the ''brei’’ be 
carried out as rapidly as possible on account of the lability of arginase. 

(5) Experimental procedure, A series of pyrex boiling-tubes (6 x 1 in.) were 
prepared and numbered. Each received 0*5 ml. of the buffer and sufficient water 
to bring the final volume to 5 ml. A quantity of the arginine solution having 
been set to warm to 28° in the bath, the ^^brei’’ was prepared, and samples 
were at once measured into the tubes. The latter were then promptly lowered 
into the bath and left for exactly 5 minutes; 2 ml. of the arginine solution were 
then added to the contents of each tube (except the control), the additions being 
made serially and at 10-second intervals. Table II shows the quantities taken in 


Tube 

1 

Table II. 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

(control) 

Buffer ml. 

0-5 

0*5 

0-5 

0*5 

0-5 

0*5 

2-0 

Water „ 

0-0 

0-5 

1-0 

1.5 

2-0 

0*5 

“Brei’^ „ 

2-5 

2-0 

1-5 

1*0 

2.5 

Arginine 

2-0 

2-0 

2-0 

2-0 

2-0 

0‘0 


typical experiments. After 30 minutes, the interval being measured with a stop 
watch, each tube received 1 drop concentrated HCl to neutralise the arginine and 
break down the buffer, followed by sufficient glacial acetic acid (usually 3-5 
drops) to bring about precipitation of the proteins. This brought the to a 
value at which urease is still fairly active, and the tubes were therefore plunged 
at once into a briskly boiling water-bath, where they were allowed to remain for 
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2 minutes. This inactivated the enz 3 nxies and usually sufficed to coagulate all 
the proteins present, which were then filtered off. Crystal clear filtrates, slightly 
yellow in colour, were usually obtained, and of these samples were taken into the 
manometric flasks for the determination of their urea contents. In addition to 
the control on the tissue itself (tube 6 in Table II) additional controls were run 
on each new lot of the arginine solution, since the arginine used was found to 
contain a little urea. 

(6) Calculation. The yields of urea, expressed in terms of fjl. of CO 2 and duly 
corrected for the tissue and solution blanks, were plotted against the amounts 
of tissue in the corresponding tubes. The yield per mg. of tissue was deduced from 
the slope of the curve in the manner already indicated, converted into /xL CO 2 
per mg. dry weight of tissue and finally expressed as a value. It is proposed 
to refer to each such value as the ''arginase index” of the particular tissue. 

(7) Preliminary tests. Before following out the foregoing somewhat elaborate 
procedure it was desirable to discover approximately how much arginase, if any 
at all, was present in each tissue or organ examined. This was done by preparing 
a rather concentrated ^"brei,” containing 100-300 mg. of tissue per ml. Of this 
2*5 ml. were treated in the usual way, the two necessary controls being set up at 
the same time. Urea estimations were then carried out on the final filtrates, and 
the arginase index was approximately evaluated; fresh experiments were then 
set up in all cases to confirm negative results or to secure accurate values for the 
index where arginase was present. The data in Table II may be regarded as 
typical of those obtained in such preliminary experiments, but it should be 
pointed out that arginase was only regarded as present if the total amount of 
urea COg exceeded 10 /xl. On the other hand, the disappearance of more than 
10 /xl. Cdg might conceivably be taken as indicating the presence of urease in the 
tissue, but such indications would need further confirmation. 



Table III. 

Littorina 

Mytilus 

Carcinus 

Animal 

littorea 

edulis 

mae7has ^ 

Part examined 

HP 

HP 

HP 

mg. tissue/ml. of “brei” 

107 

110 

94 

fxl CO 2 found in 
(i) whole 

60 

79 

432 

(ii) tissue 

0 

5 

5 

(iii) solutions 

66 

81 

66 

jLtl CO 2 formed from arginine 

3 

-7 

361 

Arginase 

absent 

absent 

present 

6h (approx.) 

0*05 

0 

11 


HP, hepatopancreas. 


Results and discussion. 

The results of the experiments performed are presented in Table IV. The liver 
of the guinea-pig was examined in two oases with a view to comparing the values 
obtainable for Qjj by the new method and by that of Bdlbacher and Eothler 
[1925, 1,2]. From the data given by the latter authors it was possible to cal- 
culate an index of 930 for female guinea-pigs at 28°, the necessary temperature 
coefficient being obtained by interpolation from the data given by Hunter 
[1934]^. The mean value found by the new method was 750 and it may be taken 
1 Krebs and Henseleit [1932] give an index of 4000 for the guinea-pig, but tMs figure refers to 
37° and appears to have been calculated from Edlbaoher and Eothler’s data for the male animal; 
furthermore the dry weight was assumed to be 20 % instead of 28 % as was found here. 
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that the agreement between the two figures is satisfactory in ¥iew of the fact that 
the arginase content of the liver varies considerably from animal to animal as 
well as with conditions such as age and sex [Bdlbacher and Rothler, 1925, 2]. 

A glance at the table of results suffices to show that the distribution of ar- 
ginase is considerably wider than has hitherto been supposed. While two marine 
lamellibranchs {Mytilus and Pecten) gave no evidence of containing arginase, 
thus confirming Hunter and Dauphinee’s finding in the case of Saxidomus, a 
fresh water species, Anodonta, contained the enzyme. This suggests that the 
distribution of the enzyme may be somewhat erratic although it is possible that 


Phylum and 
class 

CRANIATA 

Mammalia. 


Species 

Gavia $ 
(guinea-pig) 

ECHIN ODERM ATA Asterias rubens 

Asteroid EA (starfish) 


Table IV. 

Part 

analysed 

Liver 


ARTHROPODA 

Crustacea 

MOLLUSCA 

Lamellibraohiata 


Gastropoda 


Garcimis mamas ^ 
(shore crab) 

Mytilus edulis 
(mussel) 

Pecten O’percularis 
(queen scallop) 
Anodonfa cygnaea 
(river mussel) 
Buccinu7n undatwn 
(whelk) 

Littorina littorea 
(periwinkle) 
Patella vulgata 
(limpet) 

Viviparus fasciatus 
(river snail) 
Plamrbis corneus 
(ram’s horn) 
Lim7iaea stagnalis 
(pond snail) 

Helix aspersa 
(common snail) 
Helix pomatia 
(Roman snail) 

Arion ater 
(black slug) 


Hepatic caecae 
Hepatojiancreas 


No. of 
specimens 

1 772 

1 728 


1 

1 

1(a) 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

3 

5 

4 
4 
1 
1 

6 
10 

3 

6 

0 

12 

10 

14 

3 
4, 

1 ( 6 ) 

2(c) 

2(d) 

£> 

4 
4 


1-6 

1- 4 
0-9 

ca. 1 1 
15 -5 
19*1 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

2 - 8 
2*9 
0*0 
0*0 
0*0 
0-0 
0‘0 
0*0 

719 


682 
587 
1230 
1240 
1200 
6500 
933 
ca, 10 
11*6 
11*6 


The nomenclature is that of Ellis [1926]. 

(а) Animal moribund. 

(б) Starved and aestivating. 

(c) Just wakened from hibernation and well fed. 

(d) Just wakened from hibernation but no food eaten. 

further work would reveal a strict correlation between the presence of arginase 
and a terrestrial or fresh-water habitat. It will be seen that of all the molluscs 
examined only the terrestrial and fresh-water species contained the enzyme. The 
bnding of arginase in a crustacean and in an asteroid suggests that it was on 
account of lack of sensitivity that the enzyme was not detected in Astacus and 
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Pisaster by the metiiods of dementi [1918] and Hunter and DaupMiiee [1924, 2] 
respectively. On tlie other hand the technique of Edlbacher and Rothler [1925, 1] 
would probably have been sufficiently delicate to allow of the detection even 
of the small arginase concentrations which were found in the animals so far 
mentioned, although the indices did not in any case exceed a value of 20, which 
is less than 3 % of the mean for the guinea-pig livers. 

The examination of a moribund specimen of Asterias brought to light the fact 
that arginase content is dependent upon physiological condition, and this was 
further demonstrated in the case of Helix pomatia (see Table IV). Well-fed in- 
dividuals of this species gave an index of 6500 as compared with 1200 and 933 
for starved specimens, while^only traces of arginase could be found in the slug 
Milax sowerbii and Helicella itala after these had been kept for about a fortnight 
without food. The results listed in Table IV refer to fresh healthy specimens 
except in the cases indicated; the marine forms, which were obtained from 
Plymouth, were in all cases used within a day or two of capture. 

Turning now to consider the results obtained for gastropod molluscs, it will 
be seen that arginase could not be detected in any of the three marine forms 
which were tested, viz, Buccmum, Littorina and Patella. Yet the hepatopan- 
creases of the fresh- water forms, Limnaea and Viviparus, contained the enzyme 
in a concentration quite comparable with that found in mammalian livers. Two 
terrestrial species, H. pomatia and H. aspersa, even surpass the mammalia in 
arginase content, the former having an index of about 6500 and the latter 1200 
in woll-fed specimens. In a previous paper [Baldwin and Needham, 1934] a value 
of 20*2 for the hepatopancreas "'brei” of H, pomatia was published. The experi- 
ments in which this value was determined involved incubation of the ''brei” 
with arginine for several hours at p^ 8-4 and 28°. The conclusions of our previous 
work are not much affected by the newer values here reported, but the fact that 
such low values were obtained emphasises the importance of measuring only the 
initial velocity of the arginase-arginine reaction when the arginase index of a 
given material is to be determined with anything approaching accuracy. 

The present finding of indices of from 1000 to 6000 for the hepatopancreases . 
of animals which are primarily uricotelic makes it still more certain that, if there 
be any homology whatever between the gastropod hepatopancreas and the verte- 
brate liver, dementi’s rule [1914; 1915] fails in its application to the inverte- 
brata, and all the more so when it is remembered that the nephridium, and 
perhaps other organs too, contains much arginase [Baldwin and Needham, 1934]. 
At the same time, in view of the work of Kxebs and Henseleit [1932], it seemed 
somewhat curious that the snail, possessing as it does an arginase content of the 
same order as that found in mammals, should excrete only 20 % of its waste 
nitrogen in the form of urea [Delaunay, 1927 ; 1931], while the mammalia excrete 
about 80 % in that form. 

Meanwhile Needham [1935] was examining the distribution of uric acid in 
the nephridia of a large number of molluscs, and on comparing our respective 
results it was found that there appeared to be a correlation between the arginase 
and uric acid contents of those forms which had been examined in common. 
Table V shows the average values found for and for uric acid content, the 
latter expressed as mg. HU per g, dry weight of nephridium, for those gastropods 
for which both sets of data are available. A test case of the greatest interest 
was found in the large black slug, Arion ater. As Arion appears at first 
sight to possess all the attributes of a truly terrestrial gastropod, it might have 
been expected to ally itself with other terrestrial forms such as Helix by having 
a high concentration of nephridial uric acid. This, however, was found not to be 
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Table V. Belationship between hepatic arginase and 
nephridial uric acid in gastropods, 

HTJ 


Species 

Habitat 

Qu 

content 

Biiccinum undatum 

Marine 

0 

4*1 

Jjittorina littorea 


0 

1*5 

Patella vulgata 


0 

0-5 

Planorbis cornms 

Fresb-water 

22*5 

40 

Limnaea stagnalis 


635 

114 

Viviparus fasciatus 


719 

35 

Helix aspersa 

Terrestrial 

1235 

128 

Helix pomatia 


6500 

744 

Arion afar 


11 

36 


Bata for are the average values from Table IV. 

Bata for uric acid are mean values calculated from the data of Needham [19351. 



Pig. 3. Relation beween arginase and uric acid in gastropods. (See text.) 

tbe case; the amount of uric acid which could be detected was only a fraction of 
that to be found in the nephridia of the terrestrial snails as a group, and corre- 
lated with this low uric acid content was an arginase index of only 1 1 . This is of 
the same order as those found for Carcinus and Asterias, neither of which would 
be regarded on any grounds as being primarily uricotelic. The relationship 
between the two sets of data is more clearly shown in Eig. 3, where they have 
been plotted on a double logarithmic scale. The points for the various forms lie 
well on the curve, with the exception of that for Vivipams, which differs from 
the others represented in being operculate and not pulmonate and perhaps might 
therefore be expected to behave in a rather different manner. 

We have already seen how Krebs and Henseleit [1932] were able to demon- 
strate the functional importance of arginase in the elaboration of urea by the 
mammalian organism, and the discovery of this new and altogether unexpected 
correlation between arginase content and uric acid formation suggests that the 
enzyme is also of importance in the elaboration of uric acid by the Gastropoda. 
This group, together with the Insecta, appears to have specialised more than any 
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other invertebrate group in the production of uric acid as a nitrogenous end- 
product. To extend this notion to cover the birds, which are the chief producers 
of uric acid among the vertebrates, would plainly be difficult or impossible on 
account of the very small amount of arginase which is present in the avian 
organism [Edlbacher and Rothler, 1925, 2], but this does not detract from the 
possible value of the new hypothesis, since it has already been shown [Baldwin 
and Needham, 1934] that the bird and the snail probably make use of quite 
different chemical mechanisms in the formation of uric acid. Further work is 
therefore in progress with a view to testing the hypothesis. 

A few interesting points remain to be discussed. In the first place, what is 
the source of the urea which plays such a large part in the nitrogenous excretion 
of the slug Arion% In our examination of the case of Rdix we were unable to 
demonstrate any synthetic production of urea and came to the conclusion that 
the urea excreted by that animal arose almost entirely from ingested arginine 
under the influence of the arginase of the hepatopancreas and nephridium 
[Baldwin and Needham, 1934]. It was quite clear that the arginase cycle did 
not operate in Rdix in spite of the high arginase index of its hepatopancreas. 
This must probably be true also in the case of Avion whose arginase index is 
relatively small, but in spite of this Avion is believed to excrete a greater pro- 
portion of urea than any other invertebrate so far examined [.Delaunay, 1927 ; 
1931]. It would be desirable to confirm Delaunay’s analyses of the excreta of 
Avion, since, if they are reliable, they must point to the existence of some syn- 
thetic mechanism for the production of urea which is markedly different from 
that found in the vertebrates. 

SUMMABY. 

1. A new and sensitive method for the detection and estimation of arginase 
is described, together with a suitable mode of expression of the results. 

2. A series of results has been obtained with the aid of this new method, and 
there is reasonable agreement between the values obtained by the new method 
and by its predecessor. 

3. ' The examination of a variety of invertebrates has shown that arginase 
is much more widely distributed than has hitherto been supposed. 

4. The arginase content of a given tissue is dependent upon its physiological 
condition, the enzyme tending to disappear in starvation. 

5. On the grounds of a correlation between the arginase and the uric acid 
content of the hepatopancreases and nephridia respectively in a number of 
gastropods, it is suggested that arginase is concerned in the production of uric 
acid by members of this class. Thus in the elaboration both of urea and of uric 
acid, which represent the principal nitrogenous end-products of the non- 
sauropsid vertebrates and the gastropods respectively, the same enzyme, 
arginase, may be involved. 

The author is indebted to the Royal Commission for the Exhibition of 1851 
for a Senior Studentship during the tenure of which this work was done. He 
also wishes to thank Dr E. J. Allen for his kind co-operation in providing the 
marine specimens. 
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XXX BIOCHEMICAL STUDIES IN THE 
NITROGEN METABOLISM OF 
THE APPLE FRUIT. 

L THE ESTIMATION OF AMINO-NITROGEN BY THE 
VAN SLYKE METHOD IN PRESENCE OF TANNIN, 

By ALFRED CRESSWELL HULME. 

Loid Temperature Research Station, Cambridge, and 
Ditton Laboratory, East Mailing, Kent. 

(Received December 1st, 19S4.) 

Early in a stiidjr of changes in the nitrogen fractions of the peel and pulp of the 
apple fruit during development on the tree serious errors became apparent in the 
determination of the amino -nitrogen fraction of the total soluble nitrogen by the 
Van Slyke gasometric method. In certain cases — notably in the peel at all stages 
of maturity and in the pulp of young fruits — the amino-nitrogen figure obtained 
was consiclerably higher than that of the total soluble nitrogen. This fact in- 
dicated either that the total soluble nitrogen figures (determined by a modifica- 
tion of the micro -Kjeldahl method to be described in a later communication) 
were too low or that the ‘‘Van Slyke amino-nitrogen'’ figures were too high. On 
carrying the investigations further it became apparent that the latter possi- 
bility was the more probable. It appeared most hkely that some substance 
present in the extracts, other than amino-acids, was yielding gas in the amino- 
nitrogen determinations. Various possibihties as to the nature of this substance 
were examined mthoiit success until a paper by Wasteneys and Borsook [1924] 
was noted in which it was shown that tannic acid, used by these investigators for 
the precipitation of peptones, yielded large volumes of gas in the Van Slyke 
apparatus. 

Thus it appeared likely that tannin, present in the apple extracts, might be 
leading to the anomalous amino-nitrogen results [Hulme, 1932]. 

Support is lent to this view by the results of Overholser and Cruess [1923] 
who showed that there is considerably more tannin present in the peel than in 
the pulp of the apple fruit. Thatcher [1915] gives figures varying between 0*132 
and 0*208 % of the fresh weight for the tamiin content of several varieties of 
American apples. Wehmer [1929] gives the tannin content of apples as varying 
between 0*1 and 0*3 % of the fresh weight. 

Using the method of Spiers [1914] the present writer found the tannin con- 
tent of the Bramley’s Seeding apples used in this investigation to be of the order 
of, peel 0*37'-0*45 %, pulp 0*06~0*18% (for criticism of the Spiers method see 
later). This meant that in the dilutions used (see later) in the Van Slyke amino- 
nitrogen estimations as much as 50 mg. of tannin might be present. It was 
therefore decided to investigate the possibilty of removing the tannm from 
extracts prior to the amino-nitrogen determinations and the present paper is 
concerned with the attainment of this object. 

A brief description only will be given of the method of preparing the apple 
extracts and of other details not directly concerned with the present problem since 
it is proposed to present such details in ful in a later paper in the present series. 

■ ( 263;)- 
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Expeeimental. 

1. General Methods. 

{a) Preparation of the apple extracts. The method of preparation consisted . 

essentially of extracting the frozen (-20°) and finely ground tissue with 60 - 
80 % alcohol at 40° in a special vacuum -extractor until all the nitrogen soluble 
under such conditions had been removed. The alcohol was then evaporated off 
from the extract at 50° under diminished pressure. The pulp extracts had a final 
volume of 100 mL, contained 100-150 mg. of nitrogen and represented 400 g, of 
fresh tissue; peel extracts had a final volume of 60 ml,, contained 40—100 mg. of 
nitrogen and represented 100-250 g. of fresh tissue depending on the size and 
state of maturity of the fruit. The separation of the fruits into peel and pulp 
tissue was achieved by means of a household potato peeler when the material 
was in the hard frozen state. 

(6) The Van Slyhe amino-nitrogen determinations. The reaction chamber of 
the apparatus used was intermediate in size between the macro- and micro- 
forms originally suggested by Van Slyke, the burette used for the introductioii of 
the solution under examination having a maximum capacity of 5 ml. This re- 
action chamber was used in conjunction with the micro-gas burette (3 ml.). The 
shaldng time for completion of the reaction was 15 min., this time being found 
necessary for concordant results with apple extracts. 

(c) Spiers's method for the estimation of tannin. It is necessary to outline the 
essential points of this method as the method of removal of tamiin used was 
adapted to the present problem in preliminary experiments. 

Briefly the method consists of titrating a known volume of the tannin- 
containing solutions (Spiers was chiefly interested in cider), diluted with 750 ml. 
of distilled water, with potassium permanganate in presence of indigo carmine (as 
indicator), before and after treatment with fat-free caseinogen. The caseinogen, 
treatment, which is supposed to remove all the tannin present, consists of shaking 
50 ml. of the extract with two successive portions of 1 g. of fat-free caseinogen 
with intermediate and final filtration through a fine filter medium. The method 
was standardised by Spiers against Schering’s ‘'tannin leviss. puriss.’’ and other 
commercial tannin preparations. 

In the present work Merck’s “Caseinum-Natriiim for bacteriological pur- 
poses” was used after extraction with ether for several hours. Similar results 
were obtained with a sterile solution of caseinogen prepared from milk by the 
method of Van Slyke and Baker [1918] kindly supplied by Dr B. B. Haines of the 
Low Temperature Kesearch Station, who was using such a preparation for bac- 
teriological work. The tannic acid used was Schering-Kahlbaimi “acidiim 
tannicum pro analysi” and B.D.H. pure; both these samples gave identical 
volumes of gas per unit amount in the Van Slyke determinations and their 1 % 
solutions had approximately the same hydrogen ion concentrations (p^; ^’5)* 

2. Investigation of the amount of gas given by tannic ■acid 

solutions in the Van Slyhe estimation. 

By "Van Slyke estimation” is meant here and elsewhere throughout the 
present paper a determination carried out according to the Van Slyke technique 
for the estimation of amino-nitrogen whether or not the solution under examina- 
tion contains amino-groups. 

Solutions containing various amounts of tannic acid between 5 and 100 mg. 
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per 5 ml. were prepared and 5 ml. of these solutions were taken for a Van Slyke 
estimation. Within these limits a linear relation was found to exist between the 
amount of gas evolved (at 750 mm. and 15°; corrected for blank value) and the 
amount of tannic acid present, as will be seen from Fig. 1. 



Fig. 1. Tannic acid (mg.) 

Thus it is clear that the amounts of tannin hkely to be present in apple ex- 
tracts are sufficient to interfere to an appreciable extent with the amino -nitrogen 
determinations. 

S. MemoDal of tannin prior to the Van Slyke estimations. 

{a) Preliminary investigations. Spiers’s method for the estimation of tannin 
suggests that the treatment of extracts with fat-free caseinogen should bring 
about a quantitative removal of tannin. If such a method were adopted it 
would, of course, be essential to remove completely any excess casehiogen 
before proceeding to an amino -nitrogen determination. 

To examine the effect of the addition of caseinogen to pure solutions of tannic 
acid, two successive portions of 0-5 g. of fat-free caseinogen were added to 50 ml. 
lots of tannin solutions of various concentrations adjusted to various hydrogen 
ion concentrations by phosphate or acetate buffers. Filtration through a What- 
man No. 44 filter was carried out after each addition of caseinogen and 5 ml. of 
the filtrates were taken for a Van Slyke determination. The results obtained may 
be summarised as follows : 

(i) The first treatment with caseinogen at p^ 1 to 2 removed (as judged by 
the reduction in the volume of gas given in the Van Slyke apparatus) about 
35 % of the tannin; the second treatment at the same p^ removed all but 
19--20 % of the tannin. At this hydrogen ion concentration the caseinogen 
formed a clot as soon as it entered the tannic acid solution. 

(ii) The best results were obtained by two casehiogen treatments at p^l to 8 
(which allowed some of the caseinogen to go into solution) followed by the addi- 
tion of acid to bring the p^ value of the filtrate from the second treatment to 4-6 
(to precipitate excess caseinogen), and a further fi.ltration. By this means 96 % 
of the tannic acid was removed. 

When, however, this latter method was apphed to apple extracts alone and 
to extracts to which tannic acid had been added, not move than 40 % of the 
tannin was removed. Further modifications of the ‘'caseinogen method,’' in- 
cluding three caseinogen treatments, gave no better results. While this work was 
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ill progress a paper by Hahn [1932] appeared in which further emphasis was laid 
on the serious interference of tannin with the Van Slyke method. Rahii says of 
tannin ‘^Es reduzierte im Vakuum des Apparates einen Teil des bei der Eeaktioii 
entstehenden N2O3 zu elementaren IST und verhohte so die vom a-Ainino-N 
stammende N Menge auf das 3-7 fache” — although no evidence was adduced in 
support of such a theory. Nevertheless Eahn showed that tannin could be 
removed from plant extracts by precipitation with potassium dichromate. In 
Rahil’s case the tamiin had been added for precipitation purposes during the 
nitrogen fractionation of his extracts; the potassium dichromate solution was 
allowed to remain in contact with the extracts for a day to bring about the pre- 
cipitation of the tannin. 

Prehmiiiary results for the precipitation of small amounts of tannin from pure 
tannin solutions by means of dichromate were very promising, so that a more 
detailed examination of the method was initiated m relation to the present 
problem. In particular it appeared necessary to ascertain whether the prolonged 
contact of the dichromate mth amino-acids and amides of the asparagine type 
caused any destruction of these compounds. 

(b) The precipitation of tannic acid by dichromate in solutions containing 
glycine and asparagine. To 30 ml. of a 1 % solution of tannic acid 3, 4 and 6 ml. 
quantities of 5 % potassium dichromate were added. The liquids were brought 
to oO ml., well shaken and allowed to stand for 18 hours. At the end of this time 
they were filtered and 5 ml. of the filtrate taken for a Van Slyke estimation. The 
results obtained are presented in Table I. 

Table I. 

Volume of “Van Slyke” gas 
ml. dichromate (ml. at 750 mm. and 15"^) 

'3 ■ 0-23 

4 0-17 

6 0*18 

The solution containing only 3 ml. of dichromate filtered extreiiiely slowly 
and the filtrate was opalescent. From Fig. 1 it is seen that the volume of gas 
which would have been given if no tannic acid had been removed is 0*66 ml. 
(equivalent to 30 mg. tannic acid). Since the water blank value was 0*16 it is 
clear that 4 and 6 ml. of dichromate solution were sufficient to remove all the 
tannic acid present. 

To examine the effect of dichromate on glycine and asparagine and to ascer- 
tain whether the dichromate effected a quantitative removal of tannin in tiie 
presence of these compoimds and also if such a removal were affected by the 
of the solution, a series of experiments was carried out along the following lines. 

To 5 ml. of a solution containing 0*5 g. of pure glycine and 0*o g. of pure 
asparagine per 100 ml. of solution was added phosphate" or acetate buffer to giv(.‘ 
the required p-^. Five ml. of a 5% solution of tannic acid were added together 
with 2-4 ml. of 5 % potassium dichromate solution and distilled water to make 
the volume to 45 mi. The mixture was well shaken and allowed to stand for 18 
to 20 hours at 1° (to minimise any effect of the dichromate on the glycine and 
asparagine). At the end of this time the liquid was filtered through a line filter 
and 5 ml. of the filtrate were taken for a Van Slyke estimation. 

Similar mixtures were prepared with distilled water in place of the tannic acid 
and also in the absence of dichromate. The results obtained are given in Table II. 
The amounts of glycine, asparagine and tannic acid present and the ml. gas ob- 
tained in the Van Slyke determination all refer to the 5 ml. of filtrate used in the 
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Van Slyke estimation. The dichi'omate volume refers to that initially present in 
the whole solution. The gas volumes are all corrected to 750 mm. and 15^. 

Table II. 


Tannic 



Glycine 

mg. 

Asparagine 

mg. 

acid 

mg. 

Bichromate ml. gas 

ml. (theoretical) 

ml. gas 
(observed) 

Vb. 

(1) 

2*767 

— 

— 

4 

0*94 

M4 

4*6 

(2) 

2*767 

2*767 

— 

4 

1*45 

1*61 

3*8 

(3) 

2*767 

— 

28 

— 

1*58 

1*66 

3*9 

(4) 

2*767 

— 

28 

4 

0*94 

1*00 

3*2 

(5) 

2*767 

2*767 

— 

— 

2*09 

2*06 

3*9 

(6) 

2*767 

2*767 

28 

— 

1*45 

1*42 

3*4 

(7) 

2*767 

2*767 

28 

4 

As (6) assummg all 

1*41 

3*2 

(8) 

2*767 

2*767 

28 

4 

tannic acid to be 

1*48 

3*4 

(9) 

2*767 

2*767 

28 

4 

precipitated 

1*44 

5*0 

(10) 

2*767 

2*767 

28 

4 

5> 

1*18 

5*5 

(11) 

2*767 

2*767 

6 

2 

9> 

1*16 

5*7 

(12) 

2*767 

2*767 

28 

4 

5» 

1*19 

6*4 

(13) 

2*767 

2*767 

28 

4 

J? 

MO 

6*8 

(14) 

2*767 

2*767 

28 

4 


1*20 

7*5 


Results (1) and (2) give the “blank’’ value (av. 0*18 ml.) which is apphed to 
all the subsequent results. The “theoretical” values are calculated from the 
amino -nitrogen content of the glycine and asparagine present, assuming glycine 
to give 103 % of its calculated nitrogen content in the Van Slyke apparatus 
[Mitchell and Hamilton, 1929]; the “theoretical” value for tannic acid is ob- 
tained from Fig. 1. 

values were measured by means of a Morton glass electrode. Filtration 
was extremely slow in the case of mixtures (12), (13) and (14) and the filtrates 
were turbid. 

From Table II it appears that all the tannin is removed from solution by the 
dichromate treatment without destruction or adsorption of glycine or asparagine 
between 3-2 and 5*0. Above this p-^ range the low values for amino -nitrogen 
were probably due to some adsorption of the glycine and/or asparagine on the 
tannin-dichromate precipitate. Between p^ 3-2 and 5-G the precipitates of tannin- 
dichromate complex w^'ere reddish brown and granular, changing to dark brown 
and gelatinous with increase of the p-^. 

(c) The tannin-dichromate precipitation in presence of apple fruit extracts. The 
effect of di chromate solution on the amino-nitrogen figure of apple extracts 
(pulp and peel) alone and in the presence of added tannic acid, and on the 
amino-figure for apple extracts plus added gl 3 ?^cine-asparagine solutions with and 
without added tannic acid was next investigated. 

A brief description of the method of preparation of the apple extracts has 
already been given. 10 mi. of each extract were nearly neutralised with NaOH 
and 5 ml. of a 10 % suspension of magnesia added. The free ammonia was then 
distilled of! under dimmished pressure at 40° in a modification of the apparatus 
employed by Chibnail and Westall [1932]. The excess magnesia in the residue was 
dissolved in a minimum of warm glacial acetic acid and the liquid transferred to 
a 50 ml standard flask. The requisite amount of 5 % dichromate solution was 
then added, followed by distilled water to the 50 ml. mark. Where glycine- 
asparagine solution (0-5 g. glycine and 0*5 g. asparagine per 100 ml.) and tannic 
acid solution (5 %) were added, this was done and the requisite buffer added be- 
fore the addition of the dichroinate. After bringing to the 50 ml. mark the flask 
was shaken vigorously for a few minutes and then placed at 1° for the times 
stated. The tannin precipitation is a “ time reaction.” The solution first gradually 
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mi. ffas 


darkens and then the precipitate slowly forms, the whole process taking 10-30 
seconds. The precipitate, under the most favourable conditions of hydrogen ion 
concentration, does not settle for several hours. Shaking greatly accelerates the 

process. r 

5 ml. of the filtrate from the taimin precipitation were taken ior the Van 

Slyke estimations. The results obtained are given in Table III. As before, the 
figures for glycine, asparagine and ml. gas (corrected) refer to the 5 ml. of solii- 
tion actually taken for the Van Slyke determination, and the volume of di- 
cliromate solution refers to that present in the 50 ml. of liquid before filtration. 

Table III. 

Material 

Stood for 18 hours before filtration: 

Pulp (E. 1) 

Extract alone 

„ +4 ml. dichromate 

„ +1*5 mg. glycine + 1-5 mg. asparagine 

4-4 ml. dichromate 

„ 4-1*5 mg. glycine 4- 1*5 mg. asparagine 

-h 25 mg. tannic acid 4- 4 ml. dichromate 

Stood for 42 hours : 

Pulp (E. 3) 

Extract alone 

„ 4-2 ml. dichromate 

„ 4-1*5 mg. glycine 4-1*5 mg. asparagine 

4- 2 ml. dichromate 

„ 4-1*5 mg. glycine 4-1*5 mg. asparagine | 

4- 2 ml. dichromate f 

„ 4-1*5 mg. glycine 4- 1*5 mg. asparagine 

4-4 ml. dichromate 

Stood for 18-20 hours: 

Peel (E. 6) 

Extract alone 

„ 4-4 ml. dichromate 

„ 4-2 mg. glycine 4- 2 mg. asparagine 

4- 4 ml. diclu'omate 

Pulp (E. 5) 

Extract alone 

„ 4-2 ml. dichromate 
„ 4-4 ml. dichromate 

* Assuming all the tannic acid to be removed by “dichromate-precipitation.” 

From the table it is clear that the dichromate treatment removes added 
tannic acid from apple extracts without destruction or removal of added glycine 
and asparagine. Presumably also the dichromate removes tannin from the apple 
extracts themselves. The fact that a much larger proportional decrease in the 
amount of gas given in the Van Slyke estimation follows the dichromate treat- 
ment in the case of peel than of pulp extracts provides corroborative evidence 
for such a suggestion, since, as has already been shown, the peel of apples con- 
tains much more tannin than does the pulp. The hydrion concentration of the 
medium does not appear to affect the precipitation of tannin at least between 
Pjj 3*6 and 4*4. The precipitates in the case of apple extracts were very similar in 
colour and texture to those obtained with pure tannic acid-glycine-asparagint^ 
solutions. Even when 25 mg. of tannic acid were present in addition to that of 
the extracts it is seen that 4 ml. of 5 % potassium dichromate per 50 ml. of 
solution were sufficient to remove all tannin. It appears to be important not to 
use a large excess of dichromate, for 5 ml. of undiluted 5 % dichromate solution 


ni 

(expected) 

(observ 

4*6 


1*31 

4*1 

— - 

0*83 

4*1 

1*60 

1*60 

4*0 

1*60 

1*57 

3*7 


1*82 

4*0 


Ml 

4*0 

1*88 

1*90 

3*6 

1*88 

1*91 

3*9 

1*88 

1*84 

4*4 


2*39 

3*8 

— 

0*89 

3*7 

1*92 

1*95 

3*0 


1*68 

3*9 

— 

1*30 

3*8 

— 

1*29 
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gave a “ Van Slyke blank ” value which was about double the water blank. In 
the above results the blank value obtained from results (1) and (2) in Table II 
was applied. This is the only satisfactory blank obtainable since the amount of 
free dichromate after tannin precipitation in each individual case is unknown.. 
This blank value is only 0-02 ml. greater than the water blank and, as the 
maximum variation in repeated estimations is 0*04 ml., this difference is 
negligible. 

Here may be given a typical result illustrating the relative effects on the Van 
Slyke figure for an apple extract of the caseinogen and the dichromate treat- 
ments. In Table IV are given the observed amounts of ‘‘amino-N’’ in 100 ml. 
of an extract of a sample of young apples (after removal of free ammonia). 



Table IV. 

After 

After 


caseinogen 

dichromate 


Direct treatment 

treatment 

amino-N” 

39*0 35*0 

26*2 


This and similar results readily explain the high Van Slyke amino-nitrogen 
figures mentioned in the introduction. 

Finalty it was necessary to ascertain whether there was any adsorption of 
nitrogen (amino-groups) on the dichromate precipitates in the case of apple 
extracts. With this object in view the residues from the estimation of free 
ammonia in 10 ml. of extract, after neutralisation of the excess magnesia with 
acetic acid, were washed into a 50 ml. flask, dichromate solution was added and 
the liquid brought to 50 ml. After standing for 18-20 hours at 1° the precipitate 
formed was filtered oft*. 5 ml. aliquot parts of the filtrate were taken for a Van 
Slyke estimation. Other 5 ml. portions were evaporated nearly to dryness on a 
water-bath with 2 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid. The nitrogen contents of 
these residues were then determined by a modification of the micro -Kjeldahl 
method using hydrogen peroxide as catalyst. These were compared with the 
total nitrogen content of an equivalent amount of original extract, after deduct- 
ing the free ammonia-nitrogen. The results are given in Table V. 

Table V. 

ml. gas ia 


Total N Van Slyke 

Pulp (V). Extract alone 1*53 2T0 

„ -1-4 ml. dichromate 1*49 1-40 

Pulp (IVc). Extract alone ' 2-17 3*20 

„ +2 ml. dichromate 2*06 1*96 

„ -f 3 ml. dichromate 2*13 1*93 


These results show that while the amino-nitrogen figure may be reduced by the 
dichromate treatment by as much as 40 % the reduction is due to the removal of 
a non-nitrogenous substance since, under the same conditions, the total nitrogen 
is reduced by only about 2 %. 

The final method adopted for the estimation of amino-nitrogen in apple pulp 
and peel extracts is as follows. 

The excess magnesia present in the residue from a free ammonia estimation 
on 10 ml. of extract is ^ssolved in a minimum of glacial acetic acid and the 
mixture transferred to a 50 ml. standard flask. 3 ml. of 5% potassium dichromate 
solution are then added , and the liquid is brought to the 50 ml. mark rvith distilled 
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water. After shaking well the flask is allowed to stand overnight at 1°. The 
dicliromate-tannin precipitate is then filtered off, using a small Whatman No. 44 
paper, and 5 ml. of the filtrate are taken for the usual Van Slyke determination. 
No -pii adjustment is necessary prior to the addition of dichromate as it was 
found that the “neutralised” and diluted ammonia residues was 

always in the region of pjj 3-8 to 4*4. 

No doubt the method is applicable to other tannin- containing plant extracts. 

The fact that such small amounts of tamiin give appreciable amounts of gas 
in the Van Styke estimation casts serious doubts on many of the results hitherto 
reported for the amino-acid content of plant material. Also the data presented 
make it necessary to question the accuracy of Spiers’s method for the estima- 
tion of tannin (depending as it does on the quantitative removal of tannin by 
precipitation with caseinogen), especially when applied to complex solutions 
such as cider and plant extracts generally. 

Strange as it may appear on first consideration, it may be possible to make 
use of the Van Slyke amino-nitrogen technique in the estimation of the tamiin 
content of plant material. For, since the amount of gas given by tannin in the 
Van Slyke estimation is a linear function of the amount of tamiin present, and 
since dichromate appears to precipitate tannin quantitatively without affecting 
‘the true amino-nitrogen figure, the reduction in the “Van Slyke gas” volume 
brought about by the treatment with dichromate should be a quantitative 
measure of tile amount of tannin present. However a method based on these 
facts would depend entirely on a cahbration with oak gall tamiin (the “purest” 
standard at present available commercially), and it may be argued, since the 
chemistry of the tannins is still somewhat obscure, that tannin from other 
sources may not give the same volume of gas per unit amount in the Van Slyke 
apparatus. Oak gall tannin is a mixture of pyrogaliol tannins, wdiereas, for 
example, apple tannin appears to belong to the group of catechol tannins 
[Overholser and Cruess, 1923]. Nevertheless a similar objection applies to the 
method of Spiers and to other methods except that relative (generally to oak 
gall tannin) permanganate titration, relative weight of strychnine precipitate 
etc., are used instead of the proposed Van Slyke gas volume. It is proposed to 
investigate such a method as outlined above for the determination of tannin in 
apples. Carried out in conjunction with amino-acid determination it should 
prove convenient, rapid and valuable, at least as a means of determining the 
relative tannin contents of a series of plant extracts. 

One final suggestion which arises from the present results. It may be that 
potassium dichromate could be used with advantage to replace lead salts and 
other precipitants for plant extracts in certain cases. 

SiJMMABY. 

1 . Results are given which suggest that the abnormally high figures obtained 
for the amino-nitrogen content of apple fruits by the Van Slyke method are due 
to the presence of tannin. 

2. It is shown that a linear relation exists between the amount of gas given 
in the Van Slyke estimation in the ease of solutions of pure commerciar])re- 
parations of tannic acid (from oak galls). As little as 10 mg. of tannic acid uives 
0*20 ml, of gas in the “Van Slyke.” 

3. Attempts to remove taimin from pure tannin solutions and from a[)|)le 
extracts by precipitation with caseinogen are described. While suitable coTidit ions 
can be found for thus achieving the removal of 96 % of the tannin from the 
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former, not more than 40 % can be removed from apple extracts by this 

means. 

4. Experiments are described which show that complete removal of small 
amounts of tannic acid added to apple extracts can be achieved by precipitation 
with potassium dichromate. Presumably, also, tannic acid present in the 
extracts themselves is removed by this method which is shown not to interfere 
with amino- or acid amide groups. 

5. A method, based on this result, is described whereby the interference of 
small amounts of tannin with the Van Slyke amino -nitrogen determination is 
entirely overcome. 

6. Tentative suggestions are advanced for a new method for determining the 
tannin content of plant extracts. 
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XXXI. IODINE IN CABBAGE. 


By JESSE FRANCIS McCLENDON and 
CURTIS ETHAN HOLDRIDGE. 

From the Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry, U niversity of 
Minnesota Medical School. 

{Eeceivei December 7th, 1934.) 

In iodine analyses of foodstuffs the most difficult part of the technique is the 
destruction of organic matter without the loss of iodine, and therefore only that 
part of the method will be mentioned, the remainder being given by McClendon 
[1934, pp. 304-309]. 

The cabbages were sliced and dried in a current of air at slightly above room 
temperature, then ground in a mill, and dried in an oven at 100°. Weighed 
samples were packed in Visking sausage casing and burned in a modified com- 
bustion tube (see Fig. 1). The results of the analyses are shown in Table I. In 



Fig. I. Apparatus for burning dried tissue for iodine analysis. A detail of tlie opening of the 
screw-feed is shown below. The central circle is the space containing the dried tissue packed in 
a Visking sausage casing and round it is an annular opening from which oxygen issues to burn 
the tissue (one small circle below is an opening for a gas pilot flame and the other is for the 
manometer, used to ensure a zero or slightly negative pressure in the combustion tube). The 
screw is advanced by means of a belt connecting the pulley with the worm reducing gear of 
an electric motor. 

order to compare them with previous data we have computed the average values 
of samples from two sections of the State. It will be seen that those from one 
section are higher in iodine than those from the other. 

Minnesota may be divided into two portions in relation to goitre and iodine. 
The most goitrous region and the one containing the least amount of iodine is 
the Arrowhead region (north-east), which is the region with the least soil, on the 
top of the granite (the soil having been rubbed off by glaciers) and also the region 
of the greatest rainfall. The region of the most iodine and least goitre is the 
western part of the State, During the Permian period this region was near the 
shores of a gulf connected with the Pacific Ocean through Kansas, Kew Mexico 
and Arizona, but was cut off later by the rise of the Rocky Mountains. In tlie 
intermediate region one of these merges into the other and the division between 
them is rather indefinite so that for our purposes the line drawn between them 
has been made rather arbitrarily. In the table the iodine analyses of cabbage 
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Table I. 


West and South Minnesota Counties. North-east and East Minnesota Counties. 



Iodine y/kg. 

Goitre 


Iodine y/kg. 

Goitre 


dry 


per 


dry 


per 




1000 


A 


1000 

f 

County Cabbage 

h 

Potato 

draft 

County 

r 

Cabbage 

Potato 

draft 

Kittson 

— 

— 

17 

Cook 

16 

32 

24 

Roseau 

210 

— 

8 

Lake 

— 

123 

31 

L. of the Woods 

— 

63 

— 

St Louis 

53 

117 

24 

Marshall 

— 

— 

8 

Koochiching 

155 

172 

3 

I^emiingtoii 

186 

— 

5 

Itasca 

— 

36 

— 

Red Lake 

— 

— 

— 

Cass 

127 

— 

5 

Polk 

65 

344 

10 

Crow Wing 

— 

— 

— 

Beltrami 

— 

— 

4 

Aitkin 

142 

— 

7 

Hubbard 

— 

— 

6 

Carlton 

81 

— 

39 

Becker 

160 

— 

8 

Pine 

,238 

118 

19 

Norman 

— 

. — 

3 

Kanabec 

— 

— 

— 

Clay 

81 

— 

— 

Mille Lacs 

53 

127 

— 

W'iikin 

— 

— 

13 

Benton 

S3 

— 

8 

Ottertail 

— 

— 

6 

Sherburne 

— 

— 

10 

IVadena 

— . 

179 

12 

Isanti 

— 

— 

— 

Todd 

— 

— 

4 

Chisago 

— 

— . 

22 

Douglas 

— 

— 

5 

Anoka 

— 

75 

4 

Traverse 

— 

— 

5 

Washington 

— 

— 

38 

Stevens 

oil 

225 

— 

Ramsey 

123 

— 

3 

Pope 

— 

— 

5 

Hennepin 

100 

— 

1 1 

Stearns 

— 

— 

7 

Wright 

— 

— 

10 

Meeker 

— 

— 

5 

Carver 

— 

— 

9 

Kandiyohi 

152 

329 

3 

Scott 

— 

— 

— 

.Lac qui Parle 

— 

— 

17 

Dakota 

88 

— 

22 

Chippewa 

— 

— 

19 

Rice 

— 

— 

5 

Yellow Med. 

— 

— 

2 

Goodhue 

100 

— 

15 

McLeod 

187 

135 

— 

Wabasha 

192 

— 

37 

Sibley 

— 

— 

12 

Winona 

— 

106 

30 

Nicollet 

_ 

— 

7 

Dodge 

— 

— 

19 

Brown 

— 

— 

1 

Average 111 

101 

17-2 

Redwood 

— 

— 

31 





Lincoln 

— 

— 

4 





Pipe Stone 

84 

38 

5 





Murray 

258 

— 

— 





Cottonwood 

139 

— 

— 





Watonwan 

' — 

— 

4 





Blue. Earth 

— 

— 

D 





Waseca 

73 

565 

4 





Rock 

— 

— 

12 





Martin 

164 

164 

8 





Freeborn 

114 

— 

5 





Mower 

— 

— 

5 





Fillmore 

— 

— 

12 





Houston 

225 

— 

27 





A'verage 

174 

227 

8-5 






are compared with those by McClendon et al. [1934] on potato, together with the 

o-oitre per thousand drafted men during the Great War. No data are available 

for Clearwater, Grant, Swift, Big Stone, Renville, Lyon, Nobles, Jackson, Fari- 
* bault or Olmsted counties in the south-west section or for Isanti or Scott in the 

east-north-east section. In the east-north-east there were cabbages from 14 
counties, potatoes from 9, and Draft Board data on goitre from 37. In the east- 
north-east section the average value of iodine in cabbage was 111 y/kg. cky 
materia], in potato 101, and goitre 17-2 per thousand men. In the west-south, 
iodine in y/kg. cabbage (dry) averaged 174, in potato 227, and goitre per 
thousand drafted men 8-5 (the War Department defined goitre as a neck too 
large to button a military collar round). 
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These data indicate that goitre is associated with iodine deficiency in the 
foodstuffs eaten as well as in the water drunk, as shown by previous analyses. 
McClendon and Hathaway found 0*01 y/kg. in the only drinking water not 
contaminated with sewage in the east-north-east section that was examined, 
whereas in the west-south section the 4 samples analysed contained 0*05, 0*05, 
0*08^ and 0*14 y/kg. The work on water was undertaken on the assumption that 
the iodine content of drinking water was related in some way to the iodine 
content of water soaked up by plants and evaporated from the leaves and hence 
to the iodine content of the plants. This water is evaporated from the leaves 
of plants and hence iodine is concentrated in the leaves. The potato was first 
chosen because it was easy to obtain, but later cabbage was chosen because it 
consists of leaves. From the samples available the outer leaves, open to free 
evaporation, had been removed, and hence the iodine content was lower than it 
would be in such expanded leaves in which the iodide sucked up by the roots 
with the soil water is concentrated by evaporation. Owing to the fact that 
cabbage was the only leafy vegetable obtainable from these counties we have 
had to content ourselves with analyses of food of relatively low iodine content, 

^ River with sewage from 5000 population, whereas water omitted from east -north -east study 
contained sewage from about 100,000 population. 
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XXXII. OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHEMICAL 
METHOD FOR THE ESTIMATION 
OF VITAMIN C. 

By BASHIR AHMAD. 

From the Department of Biochemistry and Nutrition, All-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, 

{Received December 10th, 1934.) 

Since Svirbely and Szent-Gyorgyi [1932] showed experimentally that vitamin C 
was identical with hexuronic or ascorbic acid, the reducing property of the 
latter has been utilised for the estimation of vitamin C by a chemical method. 
Tillmans and his colleagues using the indicator 2 : 6-dichlorophenohndophenoi 
estimated the reducing value of certain foods and correlated it with their vita- 
min C content. Following the same technique, Birch etal. [1933] have developed 
a simple method for the vitamin C assay of natural foodstuffs. The method con- 
sists in preparing a trichloroacetic acid extract of the material and rapidly 
titrating it with 2 : 6-dichlorophenolindophenol. These authors have put forward 
substantia] evidence to show that under the conditions of the test naturally 
occurring substances other than ascorbic acid, which are likely to reduce the in- 
dicator, do not interfere with the estimation, and the values so obtained for a 
large number of fruits and vegetables agree with their antiscorbutic values as 
estimated by the biological method. 

This simple method has obvious advantages over the long and tedious bio- 
logical technique. More recent work, however, appears to indicate the existence 
of iinlmown reducing substances which may interfere with the test [Svirbely, 
1933; Harris, 1933]. At the same time ascorbic acid is known to undergo a 
reversible oxidative change which does not detract from its value as an anti- 
scorbutic, but in that state ascorbic acid will not react with the indicator di- 
chlorophenolindophenol. Recently Guha and Ghosh [1934] have pointed out 
that trichloroacetic acid hj itself would reduce the indicator even in a consider- 
ably dilute solution. Further, trichloroacetic acid can by no means be expected 
to extract quantitatively the ascorbic acid present in the material, and the pro- 
portion extracted may vary from material to material depending on the state 
ill which it is held wdthin the tissues. 

These observations appear to show that the chemical method may be hable 
to errors of a rather disturbing magnitude. Opportunity was afforded to study 
this method during examination of the nutritional values of Indian foodstuffs 
which is being undertaken in this laboratory. The results of these studies are 
reported in this paper. 

Experimental. 

(1) The reaction of trichloroacetic and ascorbic acids with the indicator'^. 

We have confirmed the observation of Guha and Ghosh [1934] that trichloro- 
acetic acid reduces the indicator (Table I). The reaction takes place slowly, more 

1 The indicator solution referred to in this paper was of the strength 
i ml. indicator =1 mg. ascorbic acid. 

It was standardised against pure ascorbic acid solution which was in turn standardised with 
O-Oi .V iodine solution. 
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Table I. Reaction of trichloroacetic acid with 2 : 6-dicMorophenolmdophenol 


Concentration 

Volume of 


of 

trichloroacetic acid 

Time 

trichloroacetic 

added to 0*1 ml. 

of complete 

acid 

of indicator 

reduction 

o/ 

/o 

ml. 

mins. 

50-0 

0*5 

0-75- 1-0 

20-0 

0-5 

0-7o- 1-0 

10-0 

0-5 

1-0 - 1-25 

5-0 

0-5 

2-0 - 2-25 

1*0 

0-5 

13-0 

1-0 

1-0 

8-0 

1-0 

5-0 

6-0 

0*5 

0*5 

20-0 

0-5 

1-0 

15*0 

0-5 

5*0 

10-0 

0*1 

1*0 

40*0 

0-1 

5-0 

30-0 

0-1 

10-0 

25-0 


so in lower concentrations when the time taken to reduce 0*1 ml. of the indi- 
cator is considerably prolonged. On the other hand the reaction of ascorbic 
acid solution with the indicator is quicker, being in fact almost instantaneous 
(Table II). 

Table II. Reaction of ascorbic acid with 2 : 6-dichlorophenolindophe7iol. 


Concentration 

Volume of 
indicator 

Volume of 
ascorbic acid 
solution required 

Time for 

of ascorbic 

solution 

to reduce the 

completion of 

acid 

used 

indicator 

reaction 

mg./lOO ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

mins. 

100-0 

1-00 

1-05 

Instantaneous 

50-0 

1-00 

2-10 


10-0 

0-50 

5-25 


5-0 

0-50 

10-50 

0*75-1-0 

1-0 

0-10 

10-50 

2-0 -2-5 

0-5 

0-10 

21-00 

3-0 

0-1 

0-02 

21-00 

5-0 


When, however, a mixture of trichloroacetic and ascorbic acids is titrated 
against the indicator, the reaction depends upon three factors : (i) the concentra- 
tion of trichloroacetic acid, (ii) the concentration of ascorbic acid, and (iii) the 
time taken to complete the titration. 

When the concentration of ascorbic acid is not below a certain limit and the 
concentration of trichloroacetic acid is not very high, and the titration is finisfied 
reasonably quickly, the estimation of ascorbic acid is not interfered with by the 
presence of trichloroacetic acid. If, however, the concentration of aseorlhc acid 
is low, the interaction of trichloroacetic acid with the indicator introduces a 
significant error in the estimation. These observations will be clear from a stiid\' 
of Table III. 

These results show that when the concentration of ascorbic acid in the solu- 
tion is over 2 mg./lOO ml., even 10 % of trichloroacetic acid will not interfere 
with the titration of ascorbic acid with the indicator. Birch et al [1033] have 
recommended a concentration of 5 % trichloroacetic acid in tlie vt^Lunabk* 
extracts at the time of titration. Therefore it seems that this concentration is 
safe even for slightly higher dilutions than 2 mg./lOO ml. of ascorbic acid. 
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Table III. Eeaction of a mixture of trichloroacetic and ascorbic 
acids with the indicator. 


Concentration of 

Concentration 

Actual volume 
of mixture 
required to 

Volume pre- 
dicted from tile 

tricliloroacetic 

of ascorbic 

reduce 0-2 ml. 

concentration of 

acid 

acid 

of indicator 

ascorbic acid 

o/ 

/o 

mg./ 100 ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

0-0 

10*80 

1*90 

1*85 

10-0 

5*40 

3*70 

3*70 

10-0 

2*16 

9*25 

9*25 

10-0 

1*08 

14*00 

18*50 

5-0 

5*40 

3*70 

3*70 

5-0 

2*16 

9*25 

9*25 

5-0 

1*08 

18*30 

18*50 

2’D 

5*40 

3*70 

3*70 

2-0 

2*16 

9*25 

9*25 

2*5 

1*08 

18*50 

18*50 


When ascorbic acid solutions are allowed to stand in the laboratory under 
ordinary conditions, even after a short time their titration value with the in- 
dicator falls, apparently ovdng to oxidation. But when the solutions are acidi- 
fied with a drop of trichloroacetic or even acetic acid at the time of titration the 
value is found to be higher than when titrated without the addition of the acid 
(Table IV). 

Table IV. Reaction of the partly oxidised solutions of ascorbic 
acid with the indicator. 


Time the 

Volume of 
solution required 

Volume of solution 
required to reduce 
0*2 ml. indicator after 

solution 

to reduce 0*2 ml. 

adding 1 drop of 

was allowed 

indicator 

glacial acetic acid 

to stand 

ml. 

ml. 

0 

1*85 

1*85 

10 mins. 

1*90 

1*85 

30 ,, 

2*10 

1*85 

3 lirs. 

2*20 

1*85 

24 „ 

2*40 

2*00 

72 

4 ,, 

3*60 

3*25 


It appears from these observations (Table IV) that even 10 minutes after the 
preparation of ascorbic acid solution the titration value is lowered, showing an 
appreciable oxidation of ascorbic acid. The oxidation continues and at the end of 
3 hours the apparent loss is about 16 % , Up to this time one drop of glacial acetic 
acid added to the titration flask at the time of titration would bring the readmg 
back to normal. As more time passes the reading does not come back to normal 
on acidifying though it always gives a higher value for ascorbic acid than when 
titrated in the unacidified form. It appears that a part of the oxidised ascorbic 
acid, and presumably the reversibly oxidised form, returns to the reduced state 
on the ■addition of the acid. 

(2) The titration of natural fruit juices with the indicator . 

For extracts of natural fruit juices the results of the estimation of ascorbic 
acid are less likely to be vitiated by the presence of trichloroacetic acid than those 
for pure solutions. Different dilutions of orange and lemon juices were titrated 
with the indicator in the presence of 5 % trichloroacetic acid. The readings were 
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theoretically correct when the titrations were finished within 1-2 minutes. On 
the other hand, when the titration was delayed to 3-5 minutes, high values for 
ascorbic acid were obtained (Tables V and VI). Lemon juice mixed with hnowii 
quantities of ascorbic acid solution also gave theoretical values. 

Table V. The titration of orange juice with the indicator. 


Concentration 
of juice 
o/ 

/o 

100 

25 

20 

25 ^ 

25f 


Concentration 
of ascorbic 
acid in juice 
mg./lOO ml. 

31*25 

7*81 

6*25 

7*81 

7*81 


Concentration 
of trichloro- 
acetic acid 
% 

0 

5 

5 

5 

5 


For 0*5 ml. indicator 


Predicted 

reading 

6*4 

8*0 

6*4 

6*4 


Actual 

reading 

1*60 

6*4 

8*0 

6*2 

6*0 


* Titration delayed to 3 minutes, 
f Titration delayed to 5 minutes. 

In all other cases the titration was finished within 1-2 minutes. 


Table VI. The titration of lemon juice with the indicator. 


Concentration 

Concentration of 
ascorbic acid 

Concentration 
of trichloro- 

For 0*5 

ml. indicator 

Predicted 


of juice 
% 

in the juice 

acetic acid 

Actual 

mg./TOO ml. 

o/ 

/o 

reading 

reading 

100 

25*8 

0 

— 

0*425 

100 

25*8 

5 

0*425 

0*425 

10 

2*58 

5 

4*25 

4*25 

4 

1*03 

5 

10*65 

10*65 

2 

0*515 

5 

21*5 

21*5 


(3) The extraction of ascorbic acid from fruits afid vegetables 
by trichloroacetic acid. 

Birch et al. [1933] have recommended the use of trichloroacetic acid for the 
extraction of vitamin C from natural food materials. Trichloroacetic acid may 
precipitate protein matter and help to break up the cell-walls, thus facilitating 
the extraction of ascorbic acid, and may stabilise the vitamin so extracted by 
inhibiting the action of oxidising enzymes. But it can not be stated what pro- 
portion of the vitamin actually present in the tissues comes out in the extract. 
To investigate this question properly it would be necessary to test the various 
fractions of extracts and residues by animal feeding experiments. We, however, 
attempted to obtain maximum yields of ascorbic acid by modifying the method 
and time of extraction, varying the concentration of trichloroacetic acid used, 
repeating the extractions, and by the application of heat etc. The results of these 
experiments are summarised in Tables VII and VIII. 

It appears from the results summarised in Table VII that 20-25 % is the 
optimum concentration of trichloroacetic acid to extract the maximum quantity 
of ascorbic acid. Boiling the vegetable with water or trichloroacetic acid did not 
increase the amount of vitamin 0 in the extract. But leaving the shredded 
vegetable exposed to the warm atmosphere may destroy over 67 % of the vita- 
min during the course of 2 hours. Storing the vegetable as such also has a very 
deleterious effect. 

The results shown in Table VII refer to a single extraction. By repeating the 
extractions more reducing substance is obtained as shown in Table VIII. 
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10 g. of karela^ were ground up with sand and trichloroacetic acid and filtered. The extract 
together with washings was made up to 25 ml. The final concentration of trichloroacetic acid in 
the diluted extracts was maintained at 5 % . 


Concentration of 

Volume required 

Ascorbic acid value 

trichloroacetic 

for 0*25 ml. 

as calculated from 

acid used for 

of indicator 

the reading 

extraction 

ml. 

mg./lOO g. 

100 

3-35 

18*65 

75 

3-25 

19*23 

50 

2*85 

21*93 

25*^ 

1-80 

34*72 

20**' 

1*80 

34*72 

lot 

3*0 

20*83 

5 

3*5 

17*86 


^ Boiling the vegetable for 5-10 minutes with water or trichloroacetic acid and then making 
the extracts had no efl'ect upon the titration values. 

f Cutting up or shredding the vegetable and leaving it for some time before making the 
extracts profoundly afiected the values, e.g. 



Beading 

Ascorbic acid 
value mg./lOO g 

Fresh 

1*20 

52*08 

After 10 minutes 

1*35 

46*30 

After 20 minutes 

1*45 

43*10 

After 2 hours 

3*50 

17*85 

Keeping whole vegetable for 3 days 
at room temperature 

6*50 

10*00 


Table VIII. 



Reading for 

Ascorbic 

0*1 ml. indicator 

acid value 

Vegetable and treatment 

ml. 

mg./lOO g. 

10 g. karela extracted in cold with 20 % tri- 
chloroacetic acid, extract made up to 25 mi. 
Concentration of trichloroacetic acid in the 



extract 5 % . 



1. First extraction of vegetable 

0*50 

50*0 

2. Extraction of the residue 

1*90 

13*1 

3. Further extraction of the residue 

20*0 

1*25 

“I* ?? jj 

50*0 

0*50 

10 g. cabbage treated in the same manner 



as karela. 



1 . First extraction of vegetable 

2*5 

11-0 

2. Extraction of residue 

25*0 

1*0 

3. Further extraction of the residue 

40*0 

0*62 

4. 

— 

0 


This simple experiment shows that a single extraction with trichloroacetic 
acid does not extract anything like the full amount of vitamin C present in the 
vegetable tissues. Supposing the four repeated extractions to represent the full 
amount of vitamin C, then the first extraction represents only 77*1 % in the case 
of karela and 87*1 % in the case of cabbage. 

(4) The effect of boiling or cooking on cabbage. 

Cabbage behaved differently from most other vegetables in our experience. 
Usually boiling the vegetable with water or trichloroacetic acid did not pro- 
foundly affect the ascorbic acid value of the extract. But boiling the cabbage 

^ Karela ( Moniordka chiirmitia, Curcurbitaceae) is a common Indian vegetable, selected on 
account of its richness in vitamin C. 
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for 10 minutes raised the ascorbic acid value almost threefold (Table IX). 
Boiling for a longer time resulted in the destruction of the reducing substance in 
the extract. 

Table IX. 

10 g. cabbage extracted with. 6-25 ml. of 20 % trichloroacetic acid either in the cold 
or with boiling. Extracts made up to 25 ml. 


Treatment 

Cold extraction 
Boiling 10 minutes 

„ 15 ,, 

„ 30 ,, 

„ 1 hour 

li 

2 „ 


Ascorbic 
acid value 
mg./lOO g. 

13- 3 
40-5 
29-15 
22-30 

14- 8 
5-0 
1-56 


It may appear from these observations that either the cell walls of cabbage 
are not broken np by grinding with cold trichloroacetic acid or the vitamin is 
more firmly bound within the tissues. 


Conclusions. 

The experiments described in the text of this paper show that this^ method 
can be of practical value for the estimation of ascorbic acid in its solutions and 
in natural materials. Under defionite conditions it is capable of giving accurate 
and quantitative results. Trichloroacetic acid which slowly reduces the indicator 
by itself does not interfere in the estimation if the titrations are carried out 
quickly and finished within 1-2 minutes. On the other hand, in the presence of 
trichloroacetic acid and by titrating the solutions against the indicator instead 
of the reverse procedure of Tillmans, a better and sharper end-point is obtained. 
Solutions of pure ascorbic acid, natural fruit juices and mixtures of both in vary- 
ing dilutions show theoretically correct results under the following conditions: 

(i) The concentration of ascorbic acid in solutions or extracts in which estima- 
tion is desired must be higher than 2 mg./ 100 ml. 

(ii) The concentration of trichloroacetic acid must not be higher than 5 % . 

(iii) l-O-O-l ml. of 0-01 M solutions of the indicator are to be placed in the 
titration flask according to the potency of the extract, and the solution is to be 
run in from the burette steadily with constant shaking of the flask. 

(iv) The titration is to be finished within 1-2 minutes. 

Difficulty arises when the solutions to be titrated are weak in ascorbic acid 
content, containing less than 2 or even 1 mg./lOO ml. Vegetables and fruits poor 
in vitamin C often yield extracts of this quality. In these cases the reaction is 
slow, the end-point indefinite, and consequently the values are only roughly 
approximate. 

The next question which needs consideration is whether reversibly oxidised 
ascorbic acid, which is probably as good an antiscorbutic as the reduced form, 
can be estimated by the chemical method. Ordinarily the indicator vdll not react 
with this form of ascorbic acid and, when the latter constitutes an appreciable 
proportion of the whole, the results may be quite misleading. Some autiiors have 
utilised the action of HgS over a prolonged period to bring the acid back to the 
reduced form [Eekelen et al., 1933]. But it appears undesirable to treat a com- 
plex natural material with HgS for such a long period as 6 hours, on account of the 
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unknown changes that the treatment may induce. Further, it is not laiown 
whether this reversibly oxidised ascorbic acid exists in appreciable amounts in 
natural vegetable tissues. 

The experiments summarised in Table IV show that a certain proportion of 
ascorbic acid which ordinarily does not react with the indicator does so in the 
presence of trichloroacetic or glacial acetic acidt 

With respect to the extraction of vitamin C from fruits and vegetables, 
20-25 % trichloroacetic acid appears to give the best results. Higher concentra- 
tions probably destroy the vitamin and lower concentrations do not extract it 
completely. Boihng the vegetable tissues with water or trichloroacetic acid 
solutions does not materially raise the quantity of ascorbic acid in the extracts ex- 
cepting in that of cabbage. On repeated extraction of the residue, however, more 
of the vitamin is extracted. In the two vegetables investigated the first extract 
represented only 77-87 % of the total ascorbic acid. This throws considerable 
doubt on the value of this method of extraction, as only a proportion of the total 
vitamin is extracted, and this proportion may vary from material to material. It 
is clear that this method does not give quantitatively the vitamin present in the 
vegetable material. At the same time we cannot be sure that in the biological 
estimation of vitamin C the whole of ascorbic acid present in the food is absorbed 
and taken account of by the organism. Probably the efficiencies of the two pro- 
cesses run more or less parallel, and hence the striking agreement between the 
values obtained by the two methods. 

Attention may also be drawn here to the ready destruction of vitamin C in 
vegetable tissues when left exposed to the atmosphere after being cut or shredded. 
In karela over 67 % of the vitamin was destroyed during 2 hours. A similar 
observation has been recorded by Kohman et al. [1931] for carrots. Storing 
karelas for three days at room temperature reduced their vitamin C by over 
80 % . These points are of practical importance from the point of view of nutri- 
tion, for they show how considerably vegetables may vary in their vitamin C 
content according to their freshness, 

I wish to express my deep indebtedness to Prof. H. E. C. Wilson for his 
constant interest, help and criticism throughout the course of this investigation, 
and to the Director, Ail- India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, for per- 
mission to publish these results. 
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XXXIII. THE VARIATION IN THE METHOXYL 
AND CELLULOSE VALUES OF THE FIBRE OF 
THE FRUIT OF COCOS NUCIFERA DURING 
ITS GROWTH FROM INFANCY OF THE NUT 
TO ITS ULTIMATE DRYING ON THE TREE. 

By SREEKANDATH RAMAJS" KUTTY MENON. 

From the Presidency College, Madras. 

{Received December 10th, 1934.) 

The belief is lieJd by coir workers on the Malabar Coast that nuts about ten 
months old yield the best fibre (in colour as well as in strength), and accordingly 
all the high quality coir from AUepey and Cochin is the product of nuts of this age. 

The subject is one that has not received adequate scientific investigation [c/. 
Barker, 1933]. The present work records the determination of '' Cross and Be van 
cellulose ” and of methoxyl in samples of fibre from nuts of different ages, the 
latter being regarded as an index of the extent of lignification. 

Experimental. 

Preparation of samples for analysis. 

Coconuts of different ages from the youngest to the ripest on the trees were 
collected. It was difficult to persuade coir workers to extract the fibre from 
unretted husks of young nuts. 

The husk was first of aU peeled to pieces, soaked in water for a day and then 
heated to boiling in water with a little tamarind, the latter being supposed to 
hasten dissolution of the gummy matter and liberation of the fibre from the cork}^ 
tissues. After this the husks were beaten out, and the bulk of the corky refuse 
was removed by repeated shuffling and combing. 

The crude fibre samples obtained in this way were brought to Madras and 
further treated as follows. After boiling for 10 minutes with 20 % acetic aeid^, 
the samples were alternately beaten with a pestle on an inverted mortar and 
washed vigorously under the tap for an hour, followed by removal by hand of the 
last traces of corky matter. Finally they were washed'with distillkl water and 
air-dried. 

Grinding of the samples for analysis presented difficulty and the device was 
adopted of cropping a bundle of fibre with a Kodak trimmer,’’ followed by 
sieving through a 40-mesh sieve. The powdered samples were preserved in 
stoppered weighing bottles. 

Physical appearance of the samples. 

The physical appearance and quality of the fibres varied considerably. Tliat 
extracted from the infant nut was pale yellow in colour, shrivelled, exceedingh^ 
thin and much shorter than the fibres of the older nuts. The colour grew more 
^ The use of dilute acetic acid is thought not to affect the chemical nature of the fibre. I’hus 
Cross and Hevan [1903] showed that in the case of jute the action of dilute niinerai acids consist c-d 
only in a physical dissolution of the fibre, and the dissolved portion isolated from the solution 
resembled the original fibre in all chemical properties. 
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intense and the thickness of the fibre increased with age until the best colour 
with maximum gloss was found in the fibre of the nut that was 10 months oki 
Thereafter the fibre reddened and became “drier’’ with increasing age of the nut. 

Analyses. 

Moisture was determined by vacuum-drying at 110°. The percentages ranged 
from 7 to 13 , 10 % being a usual figure. Other determinations were made on 
air-dried samples, the results being then calculated on a dry basis. Methoxyl 
determinations were carried out by Zeisel’s method. 

Estimation of ''Gross and Bevan cellulose'' 

Coir fibre proved unexpectedly resistant to chlorination when the original 
Cross and Bevan method [1889] was employed, this resistance increasing with 
the age of the nut to a maximum at the 10 months stage and decreasing there- 
after. The following modification of the method was found to give consistent 
results. 

A small sample (less than 0*5 g.) is boiled for half an hour (in a 100 ml. beaker 
with a glass rod) with 40 ml, of 1 % caustic soda solution, allowed to settle and 
washed thoroughly with hot water by decantation, the first liquor and washings 
being poured through a -weighed sintered glass crucible. The moist fibre is then 
spread over the sides of the beaker, and the latter with the crucible exposed to 
a slow stream of chlorine in a glass chamber with gas inlet and outlet. The fibre 
is well washed by decantation as before and then heated slowly to boiling with 
40 ml. of 2 % sodium sulphite solution; 0*1 % of sodium hydroxide (calculated 
on the weight of the solution) is then added and boiling continued for 5 minutes. 

After again washing by decantation as much as possible the fibre is trans- 
ferred by means of a glass rod and the aid of a jet from a wash-bottle, both from 
the beaker and the crucible to a small glass mortar. After trituration the fibre is 
again chlorinated (in the mortar). This treatment is found to lessen the number 
of chlorinations required. The whole series of operations is repeated until a 
uniformly yellowish- white cellulose is obtained, as many as five chlorinations 
being necessary in the case of the mature fibre, although three are enough for the 
infant coconut fibre. 

The crude cellulose is fmally purified by bleaching with dilute permanganate 
solution followed by sulphurous acid in the usual manner, washed on the filter, 
acidified with acetic acid, again washed and dried at 110° to constant weight. 
The crucible is weighed in a weighing bottle since the cellulose is somewhat 
hygroscopic. 

By this procedure results concordant within 3 % could be obtained. The 
followmg table shows the results obtained: 

Mean value of 

Approximate age of Mean value of the “Gross and 
the nut from which the methoxyl Bevan cellulose” 
fibre was extracted percentage percentage 


3 months 3*9 66 

^ 5 „ 4*3 62 

(tender coconut) 

7 months 5*0 59 

10 „ 5*7 53 

(mature nut, but husk green) 

12 months 5*3 57 


The figures on the dry nut were not consistent and so are not included; the 
methoxyl percentage of this sample was however below and the cellulose per- 
centage above the corresponding values for fibre from the 10 month nut. 
Biochem, 1935 XXIX 19 
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Discussiok. 

Tlie results show a maximum for the methoxyl value and a minimum for the 
cellulose value for the fibre from nuts 10 months old, that is the nuts most 
favoured on the Malabar coast for the manufacture of coir. 

The possibility is borne in mind that the tannin matter which increases in 
quantity as the nut matures, may be a disintegration product of lignin and that 
the apparent increase in percentage of cellulose after a minimum has been 
reached may be due to elimination of the lignin component. Further work on 
this and allied subjects is projected. 

I have to express my thanks to Prof. B. B. Dey, for providing facilities for 
the present work. 
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XXXIV. HORMONES IN THE URINE 
FOLLOWING OOPHORECTOMY 
DURING PREGNANCY. 


By HAMISH ALLAN and EDWARD CHARLES DODDS. 

From the Courtauld Institute of Biochemistry, Middlesex Hospital, 

{Received Decemher 18th, 1934.) 

The operation of bilateral oopborectomy during pregnancy is not commonly 
performed, yet there is a large number of cases on record. In the majority, the 
pregnancy was carried to term without interruption. Very few cases, however, 
have been reported in which any attempt has been made to study the hormones 
present in blood and urine after operation. So far as we are aware, only four 
such cases have been studied; these are reported by Amati [1928], Waldstein 
[1929], Szarka [1930] and Said! [1932]. Table I gives a summary of their results. 

Table I. 

Hormones post-operation 



Age of 
patient 

Clinical 

Hormones 

^ 

Urine 


^ 

Authority 

condition 

pre-operation 

Blood 

Blood 

Urine 

Amati 

[1928] 

? 

Dermoid 

cysts 

— 

— 

— 

Present 

— 

Waldstein 

[1929] 

26 

Dermoid 

cysts 

— 

0-6 ml. 

Serum positive 

1-8 ml. 
Positive 

1-2 ml. 
Positive 

400-500 M.tr. 
per litre 

Szarka 

[1930] 

33 

Dermoid 

cysts 

— 

— 

— 

5 ml. 

4 units 

1ml, 

Positive 

Said! 

[1932] 

23 

Dermoid 

cysts 

A.L.H. 900 M.XJ. — 650-1250 m.xj. 

per litre per litre 

Ov.H. 500 M.u. 
per litre 

* "Weaker solution not tried. 

Positive in 
1*8 ml. 

450-680 M.I7. 
per litre 


Through the kindness of Mr Aleck Bourne it was made possible for us, during 
the autumn of 1932, to study a fifth case of this type. In this instance bilateral 
oophorectomy was performed about three months after conception. 

Unfortunate^ , after the patient’s discharge from hospital she returned to 
her home, some fifty miles from London, and a further move about three months 
later brought the experiment to an end. The period during which specimens have 
been obtainable is about 108 days, beginning 112 days after the last menstrua- 
tion and ending about 50 days before delivery. 

Owing to the available stocks of experimental animals the estimations of 
hypophyseal hormone were carried out first, and it is these only on which a 
report is now made. A small number of oestrone estimations were carried out 
as described below. 

Clinical deialh. 

K. M. Age 36, Nullipara. Admitted to hospital on account of abdominal pain and 
swelling. 

Operation 27.ix. 32 by Mr Aleck Bourne— Bilateral oophorectomy. Pathologically these were 
found to consist of multiple lutein cysts. Convalescence was uneventful and patient returned home 
on Ivth day. Delivery at ten months of a normal, healthy child. The child was not breast-fed. 
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Examination of urine and blood, 

A. Pre-operative, 

{!) Urine, Since information of the approaching operation was only re- 
ceived a few hours before it actually occurred only a small quantity of urine 
was available for test. There was sufficient for a rough oestrone test (7 rats offiy), 
giving a value of 2000 M.n. per litre. Tested for hypophyseal hormone, a positive 
result was obtained with 0*18 mi. urine. 

(2) Blood. No blood was obtained for test before operation. 

B. Post-operative, 

The tests for hypophyseal hormone were carried out using batches of five 
infantile mice, 21 days old on first day of test. Each animal received 6 doses 
of 0*8 mi. of urme (or diluted urine) during 48 hours. They were killed after 
96 hours and the ovaries exammed with a hand lens. The total number of 
corpora lutea or haemorrhagica in the group of five mice has been recorded in 
the table, together with total weight in mg. of 8 ovaries and 8 uterine horns. 

A few further tests, not included m Table II, were carried out, in the hope 
of obtaining a better quahtative result by the use of larger numbers of mice. 
The last such test, 112 days after operation gave, out of 48 mice, 12 showing 
positive results, i.e. presence of corpora lutea or haemorrhagica. 

Table II. Response to injections. 


(Indicated by 1 unit for every 10 (or fraction of 10) G.L. or C.H.) 









Minimum 


Days 

Total wt. 

Wt. of 





effective 


Dost- 

of mice 

genitalia 

Undiluted 

Diluted 

Diluted 

Diluted 

vol. 


:meration g. 

g. 

urine 

1 in 5 

1 in 10 

1 in 20 

urine 


0 



6 

4 

1 

0 

0-06 

Oestrone test. 2000 ii.u. 









per litre 

1 

(a) 37*8 

0-175 

9 

5 

4 

0 

0-06 



(d) 39-5 

■ — 

— 

1 in 7-5 

1 in 15 



Oestrone test. 1400 m.v. 

2 

50-1 

2-240 

10 

3 

3 

2 

0-03 

per litre 


45-5 

0-133 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0-12 


9 

45*6 

0-233 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0-60 


14 

39*0 

0-230 

4 . , 

1 

0 

0 

0-08 


16 

43*6 

0-262 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0-08 



49-3 

0-221 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0-08 


21 

54-0 

0-260 

4 

— . 

. , ■ — 


— 






1 in 5 

1 in 10 

— 

— 

Blood. Hypophyseal hor- 

27 

45-4 

0-262 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mone positive ”(0-03 ml 


4^1-0 

0-298 

3 

0 

0 


— 

serum) 

29 

43*5 

0-137 

7 

1 

1 


0-06 



48-0 

0*209 

6 

0 

0 

— 

0-6 


^'^33 

48*5 

0-187 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 


35 

49*0 

0-264 

3 

0 

0 

— . 

0-6 



46-5 

0-166 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 


40 

40-5 

0-280 

2 

0 

0 


0*6 


47 

(a) 90-2 

0*141 

6 

1 

0 


0-3 



(&) “ 

0-199 

4 ''- 

~ 

■■■■ — 


■ — 


54 

41*6 

0-243 

y:',4'..; 

1 

0 

^ ; . 

0-3 

Oestrone test. 1300m.it, 


46-5 

0-129 

5 

1 

0 


0-3 

per litre 

69 

44-6 

0*194 

4 

1 

0 

— 

0-3 


73 

46*2 

0-202 

4 

1 

0 


0-3 




Dilution 1 in 2-5 






80 

— 

— 

3 

— ■ 

- — . 

— 

— 



* Indicates approximate time of menstrual period in absence of pregnancy. 
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Exainniation of Table II brings to light that there is no significant change 
ill the excretion of hypophyseal hormone brought about by the operation, apart 
from a very brief rise on the first and second days after operation. 

Comparison of present results with earlier workers. 

The experiments of Amati were not quantitative and his results have since 
been confirmed and amplified, Waldstein’s figure for oestrone, while agreeing 
with that of Saidl, is lower than that obtained in the present case. In this 
connection it must be pointed out that no details of oestrone assay are given by 
Saidl, and that Waldstein appears to have used the method of diminishing 
doses — i.e. in a batch of animals each one receives a different dose, and the 
smallest dose to give a positive reaction is taken as containing 1 unit. This 
method is now known to give unreliable results. In regard to our own figure, 
i.e. 1400 M.iJ. per litre, it must be admitted that a relatively small number of 
animals (30) was employed, but it is probably more accurate Hian an estimation 
by the method of diminishing doses. The figures for anterior lobe hormone 
(A.L.H.) given by Saidl show that he obtained a steady increase from 150 to 
1250 M.u. per litre in the course of 10 days after operation. 

In the present case a similar, but smaller and shorter rise was noted. Owing 
to lack of detail regarding the ‘'unit’’ adopted it is impossible to compare 
directly our figures with those of Saidl. It may be added that a response similar 
to those of Table II has been obtained by us with urine from normal pregnant 
women. 

Summary. 

1. The operation of bilateral oophorectomy in pregnancy does not bring 
about any change in the anterior hypophyseal hormone content of the urine. 

2. The oestrone content of the urine is definitely decreased. 

It is a pleasure to express our gratitude to Mr Aleck Bourne for his courtesy 
in drawing our attention to this case and permitting us to publish our results, 
and to Mr E. R, E. Spence for his careful work in the animal experiments. 
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XXXV. STUDIES IN THE METABOLISM 
OF THE STRICT ANAEROBES 
(GENUS CLOSrmBIl/M). 

IL THE REDUCTION OF PROLINE 
BY CL. SPOROGENES. 

By LEONARD HUBERT STICKLAND.i 
From the Biochemical Laboratory^ Cambridge, 

{Received December 19th, 1934.) 

The first paper of this series [Stickland, 1934] showed that washed suspensions 
of Cl. sporogenes are able to oxidise certain amino-acids (e.g., c?-alanine, valine, 
l-leucine, Z-histidine) and reduce certain others (glycine, Z-proline, Z-hydroxy- 
proline) and are able also to catalyse direct oxidation-reduction reactions be- 
tween pairs of these amino-acids. The study of the chemistry of these reactions 
obviously involves the use of two substrates simultaneously, so that there is diffi- 
culty in deciding from which of these substrates the products have arisen. If, 
however, the products of reaction of any one amino-acid can be determined, the 
rest of the information required will follow from the analysis of the products of 
reaction of the various pairs. The oxidation of alanine by cresyl blue, described 
in the previous paper, would serve as a starting point, but it is impossible by this 
method to oxidise sufficient alanine to permit of the identification and estimation 
of the products. Eventually for various reasons the reduction of Z-proline was 
chosen as a starting point, and the present paper deals with this subject. 

Expebimental. 

Preparation of bacterial suspensions. 

Suspensions of Cl. sporogenes were prepared as before [Stickland, 1934] by 
growing the bacteria for 40 hours anaerobically on tryptic digest of caseinogen, 
centrifuging and washing twice with Ringer’s solution. 

Preliminary experiments. 

It was first shown that Z-proline is not deaminated duiing reduction. A series 
of Thimberg tubes (usually five tubes) was prepared containing 0*5 ml. Jf /lO d- 
alanine, 0-5 ml. iif/5 Z-proline, 0*5 ml. lf/2 phosphate buffer 2hi 7*5 and 1*0 ml. 
suspension of Cl. sporogenes, and another series of controls with neither amino- 
acid. These were all evacuated thoroughly and incubated at 40^, After various 
intervals of time pairs of tubes, one from each series, were taken and the am- 
monia was estimated in 2 ml. of their contents. It was found that ammonia 
production ceased when an amount equivalent to the alanine present had been 
liberated. (See Fig. 1 and Table I.) 

In the previous paper it was shown that alanine is deaminated during oxida- 
tion, so these results show that proline is not deaminated during reduction. 

The reduction of proline must therefore take place by a simple opening of the 
ring, giving an amino-? 2 /-valeric acid. The amino-group might equally well occupy 
the a- or S-position, according to the point at which the ring was opened (see 

4 Beit Memorial Pellow. 
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Fig. 1. The course of liberation of ammonia from 

^4. 0-5 ml. jlf/lO c?-alanine + 0-5 ml. 34/5 ?-proline. 
B, 0-5 ml. 31 jo (i-alanine-1-0-5 ml. J4'/2*5 Z-proline. 


Table I. Ammonia production from 1 mol. alanine + 2 mols. proline. 




Ammonia found 

Ammonia 



(ml. i¥/10) 

as % of 



(corrected for 

theoretical 

Alanine 

Froline 

blank) 

from alanine 

0*5 mi. Jf/10 

0*5 ml. i¥/5 

0*46 

0*45 

92 

90 

0*5 ml. 3//5 

0*5 ml. i¥/2*5 

0*98 

98 

5? 

0*99 

99 


equations). Results reported by Neuberg [1911] and Ackermann [1911] on the 
action of mixed putrefactive bacteria on proline to give S-amino-w- valeric acid 
make it likely that in the present case also the ring is opened to give the 8-ammo 

compound. 

pr /■«___ CM 

“l I “ (a) CH 3 .CH 2 .Ga..CHNH 2 .COOH 

, . ch.ooohh.=h<^_^^ ow.oh.;ch..ch,.oooh 

(fl!) ™ (6) 

Synthesis of h-amino-n-valeric acid. 

Piperidine was benzoylated by the method of Marvel and Lazier [1929], 
Oxidation of benzoylpiperidine to benzoyl-S-amino-w- valeric acid and hydro- 
lysis of this to 8-amino-^»- valeric acid hydrochloride were carried out by the 
method of Schotten [1884], The nitrogen content of the product dried in vacuo 
was 9-20 % (CjHiANCl requires N 9-14 %). 

Preparation of a-naphthyl mocyanate derivative of o-amino-n-valeric acid, ihe 
reaction with oc-naphthvl isocyanate was carried out exactly as described by 
Neuber‘>- and Rosenberg [1905]. The product decomposed at 195-196° and melted 
at 231°1c/. Keil, 1932]. (Found : N 9-9 % ; CigHisOgNa requires N 9-8 % .) 
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Isolation of the a-naphthplisocyanate derivative of S-ammo-n-valeriG 
acid from the products of the reaction between alanine and proline, 

A large (75 ml.) Thunberg tube was prepared containing 8 ml. Jf/5 d-alanine, 
8 ml. ilf/2-5 l-proline (368 mg.), 8 ml. ilf/2 phosphate buffer pn 7-5 and 16 ml. 
of a suspension of Gl, sporogenes. To enable the course of the reaction to be 
followed, two sets of small Thunberg tubes were set up containing {a) 0-5 ml. 
lf/5 alanine, 0-5 ml. Jf/2*5 proline, 0*5 ml. buffer and 1-0 ml. suspension of 
bacteria, and {h) 1-0 ml. water, 0-5 ml. buffer and 1-0 ml. suspension. All the 
tubes were evacuated and incubated at 40°. Pairs of the small tubes (one of 
(a) and one of (6)) were taken from the incubator from time to time, and the 
ammonia was estimated in them in the usual way. It was found that in 22|- hours 
99 % of the nitrogen of the alanine had been liberated as ammonia. 

The contents of the large tube, after the greater part of the bacteria had been 
removed by centrifuging, were strongly acidified with hydrochloric acid and 
evaporated to dryness in vacuo. From the dry residue the hydrochloride of §- 
amino-n- valeric acid was extracted with hot 97 % alcohol (once with 30 ml. and 
twice with 10 ml.), and the combined filtered extracts were evaporated to dr^mess 
in vacuo, taken up in 15 ml. of water and filtered. The solution w^as neutralised 
with N NaOH, made alkaline by the addition of a further 5 ml. of NaOH, and 
freed from a trace of ammonia by a current of air. The solution was now treated 
with 0*5 g. of a-naphthyl ^5ocyanate and shaken for one hour. The precipitate of 
di-a-naphthylurea was filtered off and the filtrate acidified with hydrochloric 
acid and kept at 2° for several hours. The precipitated derivative was now 
filtered off and washed, redissolved in hot dilute ammonia and reprecipitated 
with dilute acetic acid. After two such reprecipitations the product was dried 
and weighed. At this stage the yield was 0-52 g., which is equivalent to 58 % of 
the proline originally taken. 

After three recrystallisations from dilute alcohol, the substance alone and in 
admixture with synthetic a-naphthylcarbamido-?i-valerie acid decomposed at 
190-191° and melted at 231°. (Found: N 9-7 %; CieHisOgNg requires N 9-8 %.) 
The decomposition temperature of this product is rather low, but tfie melting- 
point, mixed melting-point with the S 3 mthetic substance and nitrogen content 
afford satisfactory proof that Cl, sporogenes reduces ^proline to S-amino-iw- 
valeric acid according to the equation 

HoC CHo 

“I I 

H^C CH.COOH+2H->CH2NH^.CH2.CH2.CiL>.COOH. 

NH 

SXJMMABY. 

Washed suspensions of Cl, sporogenes reduce Z-proline, at the expense of the 
oxidation of alanine, to S-amino-'?^-valerie acid. 
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Digestibility of proteins is usually determined by feeding tests employing 
either tlie method of Mitchell [1924] or the alternative method of Osborne et al. 
[1919]. Experiments with animals are time consuming and cumbersome as 
compared with the in vitro studies carried out by Waterman and his colleagues 
[Waterman and Johns, 1921; Waterman and Jones, 1921; Jones and Water- 
man, 1923]. According to them the relative digestibilities of the proteins of a 
food material can be directly and satisfactorily determined by enzymic digestions 
in vitro. 

In vitro studies oher a convenient method of investigating the digestion of 
proteins and starches as influenced by cooking, addition of salts and other 
activating or inhibiting agencies. The increased digestibiHty of phaseolin on 
cooking [Waterman and Jones, 1921], the relative indigestibility of arachin 
[Jones and Waterman, 1922], the inhibiting effect of gossypol on the digestibility 
of cotton seed proteins [Jones and Waterman, 1923], the influence of fats on 
protein digestion in general [Maughan, 1926] have ah been studied by in vitro 
methods. These methods are particularly suitable for investigating the influence 
of active principles like glucosides and alkaloids on the digestion of proteins. 

All in vitro experiments involve the enzymic digestion of the material under 
certain standardised conditions of reaction and temperature, so chosen that they 
approximate as closely as possible to the condition obtaining in the animal. The 
course of digestion is followed mostly by chemical methods involving a determina- 
tion of either the amino-nitrogen released by van Slyke’s method or the total 
nitrogen in the filtrate after removing the undigested protein by precipitants 
lil^e trichloroacetic and phosphotungstic acids. In a few investigations the rate 
at which a particular amino-acid is liberated during digestion has been adopted 
as a measure of digestibility. Jones and Gersdorff [1933] have thus followed the 
peptic and acid digestions of caseinogen by estimation of the liberated cystine. 

The relative digestibility of proteins can also be studied by any of the 
physical methods whose experimental values are proportional to the extent of 
digestion. Thus, the dilatometric estimation offers a convenient method of 
studying the relative digestibility of proteins, since it has been shown that the 
release of ammo-nitrogen is proportional to the volume change accompanying 
the enz^miic digestion [Sreanivasaya et al., 1934]. The quantity of material re- 
quired for an investigation of this type is comparatively small, the results are 
quickly and easily reproducible and the digestibility of a number of proteins 
with reference to that of a standard protein like caseinogen can be simultaneously 
determined. 
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Expebimental. 

The present commnnication relates to a study of the digestibility of three 
proteins, gelatin (Gold-label), and the globulins of Phdseolus mufigo and Dolichos 

lablab, as compared, with the digestibility of “Hammersten’s casein.” Since the 
principal object of the investigation was to demonstrate the adaptability of the 
dilatometrio method for in vitro digestion studies, all the digestions were carried 
out with Pfanstiehl’s trypsin at 30“ and at 7-7 employing Sorensen’s phos- 

phate buffer. 

The globulins were extracted from the respective pulses with 5 % sodium 
chloride solution, the clear extract was dialysed against distilled water in cello- 
phane bags, and the precipitated globulins were recovered by centrifuging. The 
wet precipitate was dissolved directly in the phosphate buffer and after a pre- 
liminary determination of the protein content (N x 6*25) it was adjusted to 
yield a 1 % protein solution. 50 ml. of this solution and 10 ml. of a 1 % trjrpsin 
solution were employed for the dilatometrio determination. The reaction was 
conducted simultaneously in another flask and the digestion followed inde- 
pendently by a determination of the amino -nitrogen by van Slyke’s method at 
definite intervals. The experimental procedure employed in this study is the 
differential method fully described in one of our earlier communications (1932). 




Pig. 2. A, Pliaseolus rmingo DoUcJm lablab 'pTotein. 

The course of digestions of the globulins from Phaseolus mungo and Dolichos 
lablab has been followed both by the dilatometrio and van Slyke’s methods and 
the results are graphically represented in Fig. 1. Fig. 2 gives the correlation 
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between the dilatometrio depression and amino-nitrogen indicating thereby that 
the dilatometrio depressions are proportional to the release of amino-nitrogen 
during the digestion. That a similar proportionality also exists m the case of 
caseinogen and gelatin digestions has been established in one of our earlier 

communications . 

Bisoussioisr. 

If X is tke amount of amino-nitrogen that is released during the digestion 
of a protein (expressed as A g. of total nitrogen) under certain standardised 
experimental conditions, then the digestibility K of the protein is given by 
X=X X 100. The digestibilities of caseinogen, gelatin and the Phaseolus mwigo 
and Dolichos lahlah globulins for different intervals of time, are given m Table I. 


Table I, 


Time in hours , 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Caseinogen 

11-1 

14-8 

16-9 

18-0 

18'6 

Gelatin 

6-7 

9*1 

10*4 

10*9 

11-3 

P. mungo 

5-7 

8-3 

10-3 

12*6 

14-5 

D. lablab 

2-9 

4*0 

0-1 

6-1 

6-7 


The digestibility appears to mcrease with time (Table I) reaching a fairly 
steady value in about 4-5 hours. For comparative studies of digestibility a 
4-5 hour period can therefore be fixed as a standard. 

Since the dilatometrio depressions V have been shown to be proportional to 
the amino-nitrogen release X during the digestion, the ratio between the di- 
gestibility of a protein and that of the caseinogen standard will be equal to the 
ratio of either the amounts of amino-nitrogen released or the depressions that 
accompany the digestion. The relative digestibility is therefore given by either 


or 




NH 2 (protein) Xi 


xlOO 


"KHa (caseinogen) 
jr _ Dil. depression Fj (protein) 

i)iL depression F 2 (caseinogen) ^ 


The values of Xi and for two periods of digestion are given in Table II 
and there is a fair agreement between the two values indicating the usefuhiess 
and reliability of the dilatometrio method in assaying the relative digestibility 
of proteins. 

Table II. 



Gelatin 

P. mu%go 

D. lablab 


K, 



li-l li.2, 

4 hours 

60 

58 

70 65 

34 32 

5 hours 

60 

59 

78 74 

36 35 


The results indicate that Phaseohis protein is digested much more easily 
(about twice) than that of Dolichos, and are in agreement with the observations 
of Desai ei al. [1931-32] made by feeding tests of these proteins. 

SiXMMAEY. 

1. The globulins from Phaseolns mungo and Dolichos lahlah have been sub- 
jected to tryptic digestion and the course of reaction followed both by the 
dilatometric and van Slyke’s methods ; it is found that the dilatometrio depres- 
sion obtained in each case is proportional to the release of amino-nitrogen. 
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2. It is shoxm that dilatometric depressions can be directly taken as a 
measure of digestibility and that the ratio of the depressions observed with 
the experimental protein and with the standard caseinogen represents the 
relative digestibility. - 

Our best thanks are due to Mr B. N. Sastri for his kind help in the preparation 
of the globulins and for his many helpful suggestions. 
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Among the existing isothermal calorimeters for the measurement of the heat 
liberated during reaction, dilution or solution are the compensation device of 
Wasserman [1930], where the heat liberated is balanced By the cooHng caused 
by diluting a concentrated solution of ammonium nitrate, and the isothermal 
calorimeter of Hirobe [1926] in which the temperature change is prevented by 
adding simultaneously with the progress of the reaction, the necessary quantity 
of an indifferent substance at a diferent temperature. Coon and Daniels [1933] 
recommend a calorimeter particularly suitable for measuring the heat changes 
accompanying prolonged reactions like the hydrolysis of ethyl acetate and the 
fermentation of yeast. 

While the above instruments are cumbersome and require skilled and elabor- 
ate manipulation, the original ice calorimeter of Bunsen [1870] remains one of 
the most simple and successful devices in the field. For biochemical reactions 
Bunsen’s calorimeter cannot be employed since the reactions proceed extremely 
slowly at 0°, but if ice could be replaced by a substance melting at 25-30° the 
instrument might find extended application in biochemistry. The substance 
chosen should satisfy the folio wing requirements: (1) a reproducible and sharp 
melting-point, (2) stability at the temperature of melting without any decom- 
position on repeated meltings and coolings, (3) indifierence towards the mercury 
used in the capillary, (4) appreciable volume change during the melting of the 
solid and (5) low latent heat of fusion contributmg towards a greater sensitivity 
of the instrument. 

Dipiienylmethane, which has been tried in our present study, meets most of 
these requirements, in that it is a stable hydrocarbon melting at 24-5° and has 
a latent heat of fusion of 26 cai./g. j 9 -Bromotoluene (m.r. 28-5°), ^er^butyl 
alcohol (m.f, 25°}, i<!?oqumoline (m.p. 24-5°) and diphenylether (m.p. 28°) are 
suggested as possible alternatives. 

The mstrumsnt and its manipulation. 

The instrument (Pig. 1 a) (kindly made to our design by Messrs Greiner and 
Preidrichs) consists of a reaction tube A surrounded hj a bulb B which, in turn, 
is thermally insulated by a vacuum jacket G, The tube D leading to the bottom 

^ A.preliminaiy report of tliis paper was presented before tbe Joint Session of the Society of 
Biological Chemists, India, and the Association of Economic Biologists held at Coimbatore in 
October 1932 (Froc. Soc. Biol Chemists, India, 1932, 18). It formed part of a thesis submitted by 
one of the authors (H. B. S.) for the xissociateship of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
While this paj^er was being prepared for publication, there appeared a note on this subject by 
Sehukarew 6^^ ai. [1934], 
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of the bulb B, oomraunicates with the capillary L through the standard ground 

glass joint J , Tiie capillary tube leading out 
of the apparatus is bent at right angles 
towards its extreme end and can be made 
whenever necessary to dip into mercury con- 
tained in a crucible. 

The bulb B is evacuated and filled with 
diphenylmethane. The tube D is then filled 
with mercury and the capillary inserted at 
the ground joint when the column of mer- 
cury fifis the capillary. When the instrument 
is not in use the capillary end is kept dippmg 
into mercury so that changes in surrounding 
temperature wiU not effect a break in the 
mercury column and necessitate refilling of 
the apparatus. 

The instrument after filling is placed in a 
Dewar flask containing melting diphenyl- 
methane. Initially part of the liquid inside 
the calorimeter is frozen by evaporating dry 

ether in the reaction tube A, by means of . . -r. i 

a current of dry air. The calorimeter is then allowed to remain in the Dewar flask 
containing melting diphenylmethane for 48-72 hours so as to attain thermal 
equilibrium with the surroundings. 

Experimental procedure. 

Before the commencement of an experiment, 1 ml. of pure dry ether is intro- 
duced into the reaction tube and evaporated by a current of dry filtered air. By 
this means, a uniform incrustation of solid diphenylmethane is formed on the 
outer walls of the reaction tube. The mercury meniscus in the capillary can bo 
adjusted to any desired position by withdrawing the mercury cup at the end of 
the capillary and continuing the operation of cooling. The interior of the reaction 
tube is then dried by means of a swab of clean cotton wool. 

The ''housing'’ of the reagents. The ''housing'’ of the two reactmg liquids 
separately in the calorimeter offered considerable difficulty. Before mixing they 
should be kept separate inside the calorimeter and allowed to attain the tem- 
perature of the melting diphenylmethane. The mixing operation itself* should 
not involve any disturbance m the thermal equihbrium of the whole system. 
After several trials, the arrangement illustrated in Pig. 15 was found to be satis- 
factory, One of the solutions is introduced directly into the reaction tube while 
the other is contained in a separate small glass tube 0 closed at one end with a 
thin layer of paraffin wax P and suspended in the reaction tube by means of a 
non-conducting string S of cotton. A glass rod jK which passes through the cork 
closuig the reaction tube dips into the liquid contained in C?. The projection of 
the glass rod over the cork is covered with felt to minimise transference of heat 
from outside to inside. After the calorimeter has attained thermal equilibrium as 
shown by the steadiness of the creep of the mercury column, the glass rod is 
gently pushed in, breaking the paraffin bottom of the glass tube (? and effecting 
a mixture of the two liquids. That the operation of mixing itself does not lead 
to any detectable disturbance in the thermal equilibrium of the calorimeter can 
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be shown by mixing distilled water in the reaction tube with water hi the sus- 
pended glass tube ; the position of the mercury column remains undisturbed. 

The heat of reaction produced is measured by the shift hi the mercury 
meniscus along the capillary. Before an experiment is begun, the rate of flow 
of mercury is determined. When this is minimum and fairly steady, the liquids 
are mixed and measurements continued. The shift of mercury column due to the 
heat of reaction is obtained by allowing for the already determined creep. 

Fig. 2 gives a graphical representation of the course of heat evolution during 
a few typical experiments. Curve A is characteristic of all reactions lii?:e the 
neutralisation of HCl with ISFaOH wherein the heat liberation is instantaneous. 



Fig. 2. A, neutralisation of HCl with NaOH. Bf (7, quinol-peroxidase system 
(two concentrations of substrate.) 


B and C represent the curves characteristic of reactions, particularly enzymic 
reactions, where heat generation is gradual. In all three cases there is first a 
flat portion of the curve corresponding to a uniform change in the initial con- 
ditions of the calorimeter, then either a steep or a gradual rise corresponding to 
either a rapid or slow liberation of heat due to reaction and finally again, a flat 
portion showing the completion of the reaction and the attainment of a state of 
thermal equilibrium. By the use of a thermostat maintaiued at the melting tem- 
pe^rature of diphenylmethane, more steady conditions could be obtained in these 
various stages. 

Calibration of the instrument. 

The calorimeter is calibrated by conducting standard reactions which evolve 
known amounts of heat. Dilution of sulphuric acid, neutralisation of hydro- 
chloric acid with sodium hydroxide and double decomposition of barium chloride 
and sodium sulphate were all carried out in the calorimeter and the results 
obtained are given in Table I. The heats liberated in each case have been cal- 
culated from the values given in Standard Physical Tables. 

It will be observed from the results in Table I that the calorimeter gives 
reliable and concordant results as tested by three independent reactions. The 
average quantity of heat corresponding to 1 mm. shift of mercury column is 
0-063 cals. 
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Table I. 


Heat liberated 

Beaction 

Mercuiy 
shift mm. 

Heat , 
liberated 
cals. 

per mm. 
shift of 
mercury cals. 

1. Dilution of 49 % sulphuric acid 

2 ml. of acid -f 1 ml. water 

153 

155 

154 

■9*58 

0*063 

0-062 

0*062 


Mean 154 


0*062 

2. Neutralisation of HCl with NaOH 
2 ml. 0*62iV acid + 

2 ml. 0‘65JV alkali 

254 

252 

253 

16-76 

0-066 

0*067 

0*066 

Mean 253 


0*066 

3. Double decomposition of BaCl^ and NajSOj 25 

3ml.2%Na2S04+ 26 

S’ mb 3 o/„ BaCL 24 

1-48 

0*059 

0*060 

0*061 


Mean 25 


0-060 


Application to hiochcwiical reactions. 

The heat changes accompanying the enz3anic hydrolysis of a few substrates, 
urea, sucrose, amygdalin and quinol, have been investigated in the calorimeter. 
While the amounts of heat in the cases of urease-urea, invertase-sucrose and 
emulsin-amygdalin systems, as determined by our present calorimeter are too 
small to be accurately estimated, the instrument has shown itself suitable for a 
study of the peroxidase- quinol system (Table II). 


Table II. Peroxidase-quinol. 


Quinol 

Quantity of 

Shift of 
mercury 
column 

Heat liberated 
per g. of 
substrate 

mg. 

enzyme 

mm. 

cals. 

91*0 

2 ml. potato extract + 

93*0 

64*4 

81*6 

1 ml. 1 % HgOg 

99 

90*5 

70*4 

80*2 

99 

89*0 

69*8 


The mean value obtained for the liberation of heat by the peroxidase- quinol 
system is 68-2 cals, per g. of quinol. In the case of the other three systems, urease- 
urea, emulsin-amygdalin and invertase-sucrose, the heat changes involved have 
been found to be too small to be measured with adequate accuracy. If, for 
example, the value for sucrose hydrolysis be accepted as 1T21 cals, per g. of 
sucrose, as determined by Brown and Pickering [1897] and Dixon and Ball [1920], 
then the expected value under the conditions of our experiment should corre- 
spond to a shift of 9 mm. in the mercury column which can be detected by the 
present calorimeter but not measured with sufficient accuracy. Obviously, those 
reactions which are accompanied by heat changes corresponding to shifts of less 
than 15-20 mm. of mercury cannot be investigated by the instrument in its 
present form. By employing a capillary with a smaller bore, the sensitivity of 
the calorimeter can be increased and reactions involving smaller heat changes 
studied. An attempt in this direction is being made. The calorimeter is now 
being employed for measuring the heat hberated during the respiration of 
small insects, germination of seeds and a few typical fermentations. 
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StIMMABy . 

1. All isothermal calorimeter using diphenylmethane, which is very simple 
in operation, is described. 

2 . The calorimeter has been calibrated with the help of the following standard 
reactions: {a) dilution of sulphuric acid, (b) neutrahsation of HCl with NaOH, 
and (c) double decomposition of ]Sfa 2 S 04 and BaCla- 

3. The heat changes accompanying a few enzymic reactions have been in- 
vestigated; the peroxidase- qiiinol system yields an average value of 68*2 cals, 
per g. of substrate. 

4. The possibility of employing the calorimeter for the investigation of other 
biological reactions, e.g. respiration, germination and fermentation, is indicated. 

In conclusion, we wish to express our grateful thanks to Mr G-. Gundu Rao, 
Chemist, Mysore Sugar Factory, for many helpful suggestions in the course of 
the work and to Dr M. A. Govinda Rau, Department of Physics, Indian Institute 
of Science, for his constructive criticisms in the preparation of the paper. 
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In a recent commimication [Cliitterbuck et ah, 1934] it was shown tlmt PenU 
cillmm Charksii G. Smith, a new species of Penicillkm isolated by oiir late 
colleague Mr J . H. V. Charles from mouldy Italian maize, produced from glucose 
a potygalactose and a polymannose together with a number of hitherto iiiide- 
scribed organic acids. Of these acids carolic and carolinic acids were obtained 
in the largest yields. It is the purpose of this paper to describe the investigation 
of the molecular constitutions of these two acids. 

Carolic acid gives an orange FeClg colour but does not give an immediate 
violet colour with NaNOa . In aqueous solution it is acid to Congo red and titrates 
in the cold as a monobasic acid, the titration not being materially altered by 
gently warming with excess N/IO NaOH. The acid does not however contaiii any 
active hydrogen as determined in dry anisole by the Zerewitinoff method, whilst 
it contains one active hydrogen when determined in p.>Tidine (Roth). It appears 
therefore that carolic acid contains a non-lactonic ring which opens up almost 
completely during titration in the cold in aqueous solution, whilst in pyridine 
one ketonic group becomes enolised. 

Carolinic acid gives with FeCls an immediate precipitate, soluble in excess 
to a bright orange coloured solution, but does not give an immediate IS[aH02 
colour. The acid turns Congo red blue, titrates sharply in the cold as a dibasic 
acid and contains 2 atoms of active hydrogen as determined in dry anisole or 
P3rridine by the ZerewitinotP method (Roth). 

Both carolic and carolinic acids on boiling with 2N H2SO4 undergo immediate 
hydrolysis, carolic acid giving quantitatively 1 molecule each of acetoin, ClX 
and butyrolactone, whilst carolinic acid gives 1 molecule each of acetoin, GOo 
and succinic acid. 

Both carolic and carolinic acids on brominating in dilute acetic acid solution 
give d-a-bromo-y-methyltetronic acid (CgHgOgBr) which on catalytic reduction 
with palladium and hydrogen very readily loses its bromine to give ^y-methjd- 
tetronic acid (I). 

C(OH)=CH CO CHo 

I ^ aj j j 

CH3CHy CO CH3CH CO 

'^■ 0 / V \ o / 


( 300 ) 
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On liydrolysis -witli 2N H 2 SO 4 (I) quantitatively gives 1 molecule each of 
acetoin and CO^ audit is therefore reasonable to suppose that the acetoin and 
OO 2 obtained on hydrolysis of carolic and carolinic acids arise from the y-methyl- 
tetronic acid nucleus present in these acids and separated from them on bromina- 
tion. Carolic and carolinic acids may therefore be represented as arising from 
the condensation of 1 molecule of ^y-methyltetronic acid with 1 molecule biitjTO- 
lactone and 1 molecule succinic acid respectively, in each case with the elimina- 
tion of 1 molecule of water. 

Various methods of postulating these condensations might be suggested. It 
is improbable that an esterification occurs at the enolised /3- carbonyl group of 
the y-iiietli 3 ^]tetronic acid ring since both carolic and carolinic acids on reduction 
with Pd and hydrogen give products which on hydrolysis still decarboxylate 
(though much more slowly than the parent acids) but no longer break down into 
two C 4 compounds. Since both the acids themselves and the reduced acids give 
liydroxyketones on hydrolysis it seems unlikely that the /S- and y-carbons of the 
y-methyitetronic acid ring are involved in the condensation. On the other hand 
condensation might take place at the iactonic carbonyl group of the y-methyl- 
tetroiiic acid ring, when carolic and carolinic acids would have structures II and 
III respectivety. 


yO, 

C{OH)==GH do CR> 


CH j== 


! 

—CH. 

ch^Ih c= 

\o/ 



■ \o/ 


C(OH)=CH GOGH GOOlf 




II 


111 


All example of this t^ype of structure is given by Fittig and Strom’s [1892] di- 
butj^rolaetone. It will be shown however that formulae of this type cannot 
expiaiii a iiumber of properties of these acids. 

Alternativel}^ linkage may occur at the a-CHg group, when carohc acid 
( + H 2 O) and carolinic acid would have the structures IV and V respectively. 


C(OH)=C — 

-CO.CH..CH 2 .CH..OH 

C(OH)=C CO.CH..CH.,.COOH 

1 j 

C5H.,CH CO 

\o/ 

IV 

GH 3 GH GO 

\o/ , 

An example of this type of structure is given in Benary’s [1910] a-acetyltetronic 
acid (VI) which has the grouping VII, in common with carolic and carolinic acids. 


C(0H)=:C.C0.CH3 

H0C==:===C.C0.GR— 


CH.> Lo 

— CH CO 


\o/ 


VI 


\o/ 


VII 


As a result of the absolute analogy in properties and absorption spectra between 
x-acctyltetronic and carolic and carolinic acids and their derivativ^es, the ketonie 
fonnuiae IV and V have now been adopted for the hydrated form of carolic acid 
{ 09 Hio 04 + H., 0 ) and for carolinic acid respectively. 

The structural formula of carolic acid (CsHuOi) then requires the removal of 

20—2 
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the elements of water from IV. This may be done in two ways giving formulae 
VIII and IX. 


- 0 - 


C=C . CO . CH. . CH, . CH^ 


CH3CH CO 

\o/ 


VIII 


- 0 - 


CO— c=(l . CHg . CH2 . CHa 


CH3CH CO 

\o/ 


IX 


No decisive chemical evidence can be advanced for these formulae, but VIII is 
to be preferred. Thus it seems probable that the 7-membered ring of VIII would 
be more labile than the 5-membered ring of IX and would therefore more readily 
explain the addition of HgO by mere solution in water. Moreover some hetero- 
cyclic structures containing more than six members are known, and on solution 
in water do form equilibrated systems [cf. e.p., Helferich and Schafer, 1924]. 

Further, it should be noted that reduced carolic acid (C9H14O4), which is a 
liquid titrating as a monobasic acid, and which is shown later to have the 
structure X, readily loses one molecule of HgO on distillation m vactio to give 
a crystalline neutral compound CgH^gOg (XI). 


OH 

C=C . CHo . CHo . CHo . CH.0H 


X 


-0~ 


C=C . CH. . CH. . CH. . CH. 


OH3CH CO 

\o/ 


CH3CH CO 

\o/ 


XI 


This reaction cannot lead to the formation of a 5-membered ring but must give 
the same 7-membered ring as is postulated above in the formula VIII for carolic 
acid with the exception that the CO group immediately outside the tetroiiic acid 
ring in carolic acid is reduced to a CHg group. In order to account for the single 
active hydrogen in carolic acid when dissolved in pyridine it is postulated tliat 
the COCH2 group of the 7-membered ring undergoes enolisation to C{0H)==CH. 
A number of similar enolisations in pyridine have recently been reported 
[Ishikawa and Kojima, 1934]. 

It remains now to be shown that these constitutional formulae are in full 
agreement with all the known properties of carolic, carolinic and oc-aeetyltetronic 
acids. 

(a) General properties of carolic, carolinic and oL-acetyltetronic acids. 

The above formulae for caroHc and carolinic acids ’would obviously permit 
optical activity. Carolic and carolinic acids give with excess of FeClg character- 
istic orange colours indistinguishable from that obtained with a-acetyltetronio 
acid. In view of the substitution of the a-carbon of the tetroiiic acid ring we 
should not expect any of them to give an immediate NaN02 colour, as is indeed 
the case. The fact that all three acids can be recovered unchanged after boilino* 
with acetyl chloride is explained by the fact that the only hydroxyl group is of 
the keto-enol type and is reconverted into the ketonic form' in presence of this 
reagent. The acids also do not give benzoyl, p-nitro- or p-bromo-benzoyl de- 
rivatives, the material being recovered unchanged. Assuming the above con- 
figuration, carolic acid would not contain any active hydrogen in dry anisole 
whereas carolinic acid would contain two active hydrogens. Assuming also that 
carohc acid adds 1 molecule of water in aqueous solution, it would then become 
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a monobasic acid, tlie three carbonyl groups surrounding the hydrogen atom of 
the a- carbon of the tetronic acid ring imparting to it strongly acidic properties. 


(b) Bromination of carolic, mrolinic and cc-acetyltetfonic acids. 

Considerable advance in our knowledge of the structure of these acids has 
been made by a detailed study of the products of bromination under varying 
conditions. Thus carolic acid in glacial acetic acid solution absorbs 1 molecule 
of bromine and gives 1 molecule of HBr and 1 molecule of monobromocarolic 
acid, C9H904Br, containing its bromine atom in the butyrolactone half of the 
molecule since on hydrolysis it gives acetoin, COg and broniobutyrolactone. In 
dilute acetic acid solution, on the other hand, carolic acid reacts in two ways : 

11. CsHio 04 -t- 2 Bro + H20=C5HABr + CA02Br + 2HBr 

111 reaction I the products are a dibromide and butyrolactone, and in reaction 
II a C5 monobromide and a broniobutyrolactone. In aqueous solution reaction I 
occurs^, and in 50 % acetic acid solution both reactions occur but reaction II pre- 
dominates. If carolic acid is, on the other hand, allowed first to react with 1 
molecule of bromine in glacial acetic acid solution, then diluted to about 50 % 
acetic acid and a further molecule of bromine added, the products are exclusively 
the C5 moiiobroinide, bromobutyrolactone and HBr. 

The C5 monobromide has been shown to be c?-a-bromo-y-methyltetronic acid 
{XII) •whilst the dibromide is very probably d-ay-dibromo-y-methyltetroiiic acid 
(XIII). Both of these bromides on catalytic reduction readily give the same 
i-y-metliyltetronic acid (I). 

CO CHBr CO CHBr 

CHyCH CO OH^CBr CO 

' \ 0 / \ 0 / 

XII xin 


With bromine in aqueous or 50 % acetic acid solution, carolinic acid reacts, 
like carolic acid, in two ivays, the same (Z-a-bromo-y-methyltetromc acid being 
obtained, whilst succinic and probably bromosuceinic acid replace butyin- 
lactone and bromobutvrolactone. The identity of the two samples of d-a-bromo- 
v-methyltetronic acid ' from carolic and carolinic acids respectively was prove^ 
by M.P., mixed M.r., titration and conversion into Z-y-methyltetromc acid and its 

ditiitrophenylhyckazone. ^ ^ ' x- -i' i 

It appears therefore that during bromination in dilute acetic acid solution 
the oc-side chains are replaced by bromine. An exactly analogous behaviour was 
observed with synthetic a-acetyltetronic acid, which on bromination m dilute 
acetic acid gave a-bromotetronic acid. 
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It will be noted, on the other hand, that formula II for carolic acid, obtained 
by analogy with dibiityrolactone, does not fit the ready hydrolysis of these 
compounds, since dibutyrolactone has been shown by Fittig and Strom [1892] 
on boiling with dilute mineral acid not to break down into its two C4 compounds 
but to yield the extremely stable compound, oxetone: 

CgHioOs-hHaO^C^HiaOs+COg . 

{d) Reduction of carolic, carolinic and a-acetyltetronic aaids. 

Carolic acid, C9Hio04, on reduction with palladium- charcoal-hydrogen, ab- 
sorbs 2H2 and gives the reduced monobasic acid C9H14O4 which on distillation 
loses HgO and gives the neutral substance CgH^gOg . Carolinic acid, C9II40O9 , 
absorbs 2H2 , giving the reduced acid C9H12O5 whilst a-acetyltetronic acid CgIlQ04 
also absorbs 2H2 at a comparable rate with carolic and carolinic acids, giving 
oc-ethyltetronic acid. With a-acetyltetronic acid therefore the ketonic group of 
the side- chain is reduced to CHg, and by analog}^^ we might expect carolic and 
carolinic acids to behave similarly. Carolinic acid also gives the same general 
reaction, and the fact that reduced carolic acid appears to contain 1 molecule 
HoO more than w^ould be expected by analogy with reduced carolinic and a- 
acetyltetronic acids is explained by assuming that in reduced carolic acid the 
second ring becomes stabilised in the open form, and 1 molecule Il20 is lost onty 
on distillation. All three acids before reduction give orange and after reduction 
red FeClg colours, which are indistinguishable. The red colours given by the re- 
duced acids are identical -with those given by y-methyltetronic and acetoacetic 
acids and are due to the keto-enol grouping in the tetronic acid ring. 

Reduced carolic, carolinic and a-acetyltetronic acids (a-ethyltetroiiie acid) 
all give on hydrolysis substances which reduce Fehling’s solution in the cold and 
slowly give bis-dinitrophenylhydrazones, and probably therefore contain the 
CHOH.CO grouping. This confirms the view that the tetronic acid ring itself 
is not affected by reduction under our conditions, and moreover y-metliyl- 
tetronic acid itself is not reduced with our catalyst. 

Reduced carolic acid may therefore be represented by structure X and 
reduced carolinic acid by structure XIV. 

C(OH)==C . GK, . CK, . CHg . COOH 

CH36H lo 

\o/ XIV 

It would be difficult to fit the results obtained on reduction wdth formula II 
for carolic acid and impossible with formula III for carolinic acid. 

(e) Absorption spectra of carolic, carolinic, d-acetyltetronic, y-mstliyltetrfjnic 
acids and of their reduction products , 

As will be shown in a subsequent publication, the structures assigned to tlie 
above compounds fit the requirements of their absorption spectra. These Jmve 
been investigated by Br E. L. Hirst of Birmingham University. Thus whilst 
carolic, carolinic and a-acetyltetronic acids all give a double-banded spectrum, 
one band characterising the tetronic acid ring and the second the ketone group 
immediately outside this ring, aU the three corresponding reduced acids show’ 
only a single band corresponding to that of either y-methyl- or a-ethvi-tetromc 
acid. Thus reduction results in all three cases in the loss of the ketonic absorption 
band. 
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(/) Reactions of carolic, carolinic and oL-acetyUetronic acids with 
2:4-dinitrophenylhi/drazine. 

The ketonic nature of all these compounds can be readily eonfimied by means 
of 2:4-diiiitropheiiylhydrazine. Denary [1910], working with a-acetyltetronic 
acid and phen^dhydrazine, found that a monophenyllij^drazone was readily 
formed, and he showed that it was the carbonyl group of the side cliaiii and 
not that of the tetronic acid ring which reacted. We have found that on treating 
a-acetyltetronic acid or carolinic acid with Brady’s reagent (2 : 4-diiiitropiieiTvl- 
hydraziiie in 2N HCl) the 3.’'ellow monodinitrophen^dhydrazone is immediately 
precipitated. Carolic acid does not give any immediate precipitate. After stand- 
ing 24-48 hours, a precipitate begins slowly to separate and continues to separate 
for 6-8 weeks. The precipitate initially contains a monodiiiitrophenylhydrazone 
wdiicli is fairly soluble in water, together with a bis-dinitrophenylhydrazone and 
after 8 weeks consists entirely of the pure bis-compound. Both compounds are 
diiiitropheiiylliydrazones of carolic acid+HgO (CgHigOg). The bis-dinitrophenyl- 
hydrazone tends to revert to the nionoderivative on storing. It appears therefore 
that during this reaction, wdiich is carried out in 2N HCl solution, HgO is slowd}^- 
added to open the second ring and that the monodinitrophenylliydrazoiie is then 
slowdy precipitated and transformed into the bis-derivative. 

All three monodinitrophenylhydrazones are soluble and the bis-derivative of 
carolic acid is insoluble in bicarbonate. It would be impossible to obtain a bis- 
derivative with formula II for carolic acid. Attempts to obtain the bis-deriva- 
tives with a-acetyltetronic and carolinic acids, on standing 6-8 wmeks with Brady’s 
reagent, wexe unsuccessful. Carolinic acid still gave only the nionoderivative, 
while a-acetyltetronic acid suffered slow hydrolytic degradation under these 
conditions giving the bis-dinitrophenyhiydrazone of methylglyoxal. The differ- 
ence in behaviour of the monodinitrophenylliydrazones of carolic and carolinic 
acids towards an excess of Brady’s reagent is probably due to the fact that the 
former dinitrophenylhydrazone is very soluble whilst the latter is insoluble in 
the reagent. 

(g) Esaciions of carolic, carolinic, oL-acetyltetronic and y-inethyltetronic 
acids icith diazomethane. 

Carolic acid on treatment with diazomethane in incompletely dry ether, re- 
acted very slowly, and after keeping overnight, removing the solvent and drying, 
a yellow oil w^as obtained which had a methoxyl content slightly greater (15*9 %} 
than that of a monometliyl derivative (14-5%). This compound however slowly 
l\ydi‘olyscd, even on shaking with wmter and readily on keeping overnight at 
room temperature with N NaOH, the methoxyl content of the material recovered 
from the alkaline solution being onty 2*8 % . This behaviour was at first regarded 
as favouring the lactonic acid formula II for carolic acid, assuming that the 
lactonie ring opened to give the methyl ester. It has now been found however 
that the arrangement of ketonic groups in these acids renders the methoxyl group 
much more labile than in a normal methyl ether. Thus the methoxyl content of 
the moiiomethyi ether of y-methyltetronie acid (I), wiiich contains only one CO 
group in the jS-position to the methoxyl group, fell on keeping with N NaOH for 
24 Jiours from 24-5 to 14-7 %, and of the monomethyl ether of a-acetyitetronic 
acid (\T), wiiieh contains twm CO groups in j8-positions to the methoxyl group, 
fell from 20-7 to 3-6 %, the behaviour exactly resembling that of carolic 
acid itself. Carolinic acid gives a dimethyl derivative with diazomethane — a 
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methyl ether methyl ester— which with N NaOH very readily loses one, and more 
slowly loses the second (presumably the ester), methyl group. 

This close similarity in behaviour between «-acetyltetronic, carolic and caro- 
linio acids, supported by the absorption spectra data, makes it very probable 
that in carolic and carolinic acids y-hydroxybutyric and succinic acids are con- 
densed respectively with y-methyltetronic acid to give ketonie structures (IV 
and V) similar to oc-aoetyltetronic acid. These formulae have therefore been 
allotted to carolic ( -f HjO) and carolinic acids respectively, which may therefore 
be formulated as a-[y-hydroxybutyryl]-y-methyltetronic and a-[y3-carboxypro- 
pionylj-y-methyltetronic acids. 

Finally the close analogy between the tetronie acid h alf of the molecule of 
carolic and carolinic acids (XV) and the structure of ascorbic acid (XVI) (vitamin C) 
should be noted. 


C{OH)=C.R 

C(OH)=C(OH) 

1 

CHjIh go 

CH^OH.CHOH.OH CO 

\o/ 

\o/ 


XV XVI 

This analogy in structure is strongly borne out by the absorption spectra. As 
will be shown in a later publication, y-inethyltetronic acid giv'es a similar spectrum 
to that of ascorbic acid, and the band moves in acid and alkaline solution in the 
same way as does the band of ascorbic acid. 

Experimental. 

A. General properties of carolic, carolinic and x-acetyltetronic acids. 

(i) Carolic acid. 

Carolic acid, CjHj(,04, m.p. 132°, [a]548i-f 84°, gives a bright orange Fed,., 
colour and a negative nitro-chromic acid reaction for the primar_y alcohol groiip- 
ing, but the latter test becomes positive on standing, due probably to ring opeii- 
ii^mediate violet colour with XaX02, which is given by tetronie acids 
having the a-CH2 group either unsizbstituted or substituted by an easilv re- 
movable substituent, e.g. bromine [Wolff, 1896], is not given imniediateh" bv 
carolic acid. On warming with concentrated H2SO4, carolic acid dissolve.s, giving 
a colourless solution which on heating to 140° becomes a deep bluish red ^ 

An aqueous solution of the acid blues Congo red. The acid in dry anisole solu- 
tion has however no active hydrogen as indicated by negative Zerewitinoff deter- 
mmations by Roth’s method. In pyridine, on the other hand, the acid posse.s.ses 
OM active hydrogen. Thus 7-52 mg. carolic acid at 28° in dry anisole gaye 0-02 ml 
CM4, and 9-76 mg. m pyridine gave M8 ml. CH4, the laW corresponding to 
0-98 active hy^ogen atom. Carolic acid titrates in cold aqueous .solution as a 
monobasic acid; thus 0-2322 g. required 12-80 ml. X/10 NaOH for titration to a- 

Phenolphthalein (the first pink flush wa.s obtained 
with 12-6 ml. X/10 NaOH), corresponding to an equivalent of 181-4 (C„H,„0,, 
assumed monobasic, requmes 182-1). This titration was not materially altered 
on heating with excess NaOH. Thus heating for J hour at 55°, and subiquenth- 

respe^ively 

^ sofie^hat anomalous behaviour in respect to nielting- 
crystallised from absolute alcohol melted at 132° 
Stin^If^f tend to faU on storage, but on melting and re- 

settmg It feU and became constant at 112°. Moreover there was no loss of water 
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or CO2 on heating in dry nitrogen at the melting-point although the nieltiiig- 
poiiit again fell from 132 to 112°. The material melting at 112° on reerystallisa 
tioii from alcohol again melted at 132°. This change may be related to the keto- 
enolic type of structure. 

The acid gives a very soluble silver salt. Thus 0*3073 g. of carolic acid was 
neutralised with 17*1 ml. A/10 NaOH and AgNOg added. The silver salt on 
concentration in vacuo at room temperature to 5 ml. showed no signs of crystal- 
lising. 

Attempted acetylation of carolic acid. Acetylation of carolic acid both by the 
acetic anhydride -pyridine and by the acetic anhydride-sodium acetate methods 
failed owing to complete decomposition and blackening. Darkening did not 
occur however when carolic acid was heated either with acetic anhydride or with 
acetyl chloride, and acetylation was therefore attempted as follows. 1 g. carolic 
acid w'as heated with 15 ml. acetyl chloride for 1 hour in a boiling water-bath, the 
acetyl chloride mostly distilled off and hght petroleum added. The product 
(0*95 g.) separated as a colourless crystalline solid, w^as rubbed up with successive 
amounts of light petroleum and melted at 112°. After recrystallisation from 
ethyl alcohol, it melted at 132° (c/. previous section). The melting-point was not 
depressed on mixing with carolic acid. Also 0*0264 g. required 1*48 ml. A/10 
NaOH corresponding to an equivalent of 178*3. (CgHioO,!, assumed monobasic, 
requires 182). It appears that carolic acid does not form an acetyl derivative and 
that it is unhkely therefore that it contains a free OH grouping. 

Action of alkaline iodine on carolic acid. Although carolic acid with strong 
reagents (10 % NaOH and A"/ 10 I) readily gives CHI3, no CHI3 is formed nor 
is iodine absorbed when the acid is titrated with alkaline iodine in very dilute 
solution by the method used for determination of kojic acid [Birkinshaw and 
Raistrick, 1931]. Thus 5 ml. of an aqueous solution containing 10*86 mg. carolic 
acid, on standing at room temperature for 90 minutes with 40 ml. A/10 iodine 
and 50 mi. lY/lO NaOH showed an absorption of only 0*3 ml. A/10 iodine. 

Action of Wijs's reagent on carolic acid. 0*3947 g. carolic acid in 10 ml. CCI4 
was treated with 25 ml. Wijs’s solution. The difference in titration of the blank 
and the reaction tluid was only 0*8 ml, A/10 thiosulphate. (Theoretical for ab- 
sorption of 1 molecule 12 = 43*4 ml.). The absorption may therefore be regarded 
as negligible. 

(ii) CaroUnic acid. 

Carolimc acid, CqHiqOg, m.p. 129° (monohydrate, m.p. 123°), ^5401 + 60° (in 
water) gives with FeCl3 an immediate orange precipitate soluble in excess to a 
bright orange coloured solution. It does not give a colour with NaNOg . An 
aqueous solution blues Congo red. The acid titrates sharply in the cold as a 
dibasic acid, and determinations in dry anisole by the Zerewitinoff method for 
active liydrogen give values which are slightly high for two active hydrogen 
atoms (Roth). Thus 11*015 mg. carolinic acid gave 2*39 ml. CH4 (at 18°) and 
2*46 ml. CH4 (at 95°). (CjjHioOe requires for one active hydrogen the production 
of 1*05 ml. CH.i at x.t.p.) Similar values were obtained in pyridine. 

Carolinic acid like carolic acid does not react with Wijs’s reagent nor does it 
acetyiate on boiling with acetj?-! chloride. It does not give a bluish red colour 
with liot concentrated H2SO4 as does carohc acid. 

(iii) cf.-AcMyltetro7iic acid, 

This was synthesised by Denary 's [1909] method, by condensation of ethyl 
^-amiiioerotoiiate and chloroacetylchloride with subsequent hydrolysis of the 
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condensation product. After recrystallisation from benzene it melted at 83*5®. 
(Found: C, o0*65; H, 4*25 %. requires C, 50*69; H, 4*26 %.) It gives 

an orange FeClg colour identical with that of carolic acid but no colour with 
NalSTOg. On titration to phenolphthalein 53*1 mg. required 3*695 ml. A/10 
NaOH corresponding to an equivalent of 143*7 (CgHg 04 titrating as a monobasic 
acid requires 142). 

B. Bromination of carolic, caroUnic and oL-acetyltetronic adds. 

Considerable advance in our knowledge of the structure of these acids has 
been made by a detailed stud}?- of the products obtained bjr bromination under 
varying conditions. 

(I) Bromination of carolic acid in glacial acetic acid solution : ‘preparation of 
dL-mo 7 iobromocarolic acid. 2 g. carolic acid were dissolved in 20 ml. glacial acetic 
acid and a solution containing 2*5 ml. Br in 100 ml. glacial acetic acid was added 

1 ml. at a time at room temperature. The reaction was slow at first but became 
very much more rapid, and an amount of bromine was decolorised corresponding 
to 2 atoms Br. Hydrobromic acid was given of!. The solution was placed in 
a desiccator over solid KOH and the hydrobromic and acetic acids were quickly 
removed at room temperature at very low pressure. A thick yellow oil remained 
which crystallised only after standing for several weeks. The dried material from 
a second experiment was therefore immediately rubbed up with a little methyl 
alcohol and allowed to stand m the cold room, when T37 g. of ciystals separated. 
The mother-liquor was boiled with a little charcoal, filtered and again placed to 
crystallise in the cold room, giving a second crop of crystals, weight 0*65 g. The 
total crude yield represents 70 % of the theory for the production of mono- 
bromocarolic acid. The crystals melted at 149-151®. Bromocarolic acid is best 
purified by recrystallisation (1-2 g.) from boiling methyl alcohol (14 ml.) from 
which solvent it separates in hard, very large homogeneous plates (0*8 g.), 
M.p. 158®. (Found (Schoeller) : C, 41*57, 41*59; H, 3*47, 3*42; Br, 3M5, 31*29 % . 
C9H904Br requires C, 41*38; H, 3*48; Br, 30*61 %.) 

6*1435 g. in 20 ml. absolute alcohol required 5*53 ml. A'/IO NaOH for neutrali- 
sation to phenolphthalein, corresponding to an equivalent of 260 (C9H904Br 
titrating as a monobasic acid requires 261). 

Monobromocarolic acid in water (c = l*06) has [a]54,^= -439®. 

In a control experiment it was shown that 50 % of the bromine absorbed had 
been elimmated as HBr and was precipitated and estimated as AgBr. 

Hydrolysis of ^-monobromocarolic acid. This hydrolysis was carried out in 
order to determine whether the bromine atom had entered the butyroiactone or 
the methyltetronic acid half of the molecule. Thus if it had entered the metii}^!- 
tetronic acid ring we should expect on hydrolysis to obtain diacetyl, biityro- 
lactone and CO2 , whereas if it had entered the but37roiactone half of the moiecuie 
we should expect acetoin, COg and either bromo- or hydroxy-butyrolactone. 

0*818 g. bromocarolic acid was hydrolysed by boiling for 3 hours with 20 ml. 

2 A H2SO4 in a stream of COg-free nitrogen, the gases evolved being i^assed np a 
reflux condenser and then first through a bubbler containing Brady’s reagent 
(2 : 4-dinitrophenylhydrazine in 2 A HCl) and finally through bubblers contain- 
ing A/10 baryta. The baryta bubblers showed an evolution of 58*9 ml. A"/I0 Clh 
corresponding to 94 % of the theoretical for 1 molecule COg. The bubbler con- 
taining Brady’s reagent, on standing, contained only a very slight precipitate as 
is usual when acetoin is formed. Diacetyl could not have been formed since this 
substance is so very volatile that a heavy precipitate would have been obtaintHl 
under our conditions. 
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The hydrolysate was next cooled and titrated. On subtracting from the total 
titration figure the titre of the HaSOiUsed for hydrolysis, it was found that 3-4 ml. 
N acid still remained. This corresponds closely to one equivalent of acid (theo- 
retical 3-13 ml.) and it appears therefore that the bromo- (or hydroxy- )butyi'o- 
lactone is almost entirely present as the opened-up acid. This was later confirmed 
by titration of the isolated acid. The neutralised solution was made up to a 
standard volume and aliquot portions used in the following experiments. 

(а) A portion of the neutralised hydrolysate was distilled in vamio and the 
distillate shown to contain acetoin by its reduction of Fehling’s solution in the 
cold, by its positive Voges-Proskauer reaction and by the slow production, in 
the way characteristic of acetoin, of the bis-dinitrophenylhydrazone of diacetyl, 
M.p. 318° decomp., unaltered by admixture with an authentic specimen. 

( б ) The acetoin content was determined in an aliquot by the Wood-Ost 
method, the reducing power of the whole hydrolysate coiTesponding to 0-2656 g. 
acetoin,' representing 96 % of the theoretical from 0-818 g. of bromocarolic acid. 

(c) The ionised Br of a portion of the hydrolysate was determined by pre- 
cipitation as AgBr and corresponded to 31 % of the bromine actually present. 
It appears therefore that only one-third of the bromine has been separated by 
hydrotysis and that two-thirds still remain attached to one of the hydrolysis 
products, viz. to the butyrolaotone. ^ 

(c() The residual neutral hydrolysate was extracted continuously with ether 
until acetoin was completely removed, the solution then acidified and again ex- 
tracted continuously with ether. On removing the ether, a brown oil remained 
which was dried overnight over vacw. 0-0972 g. of this oil required on 

neutralisation in the cold to phenolphthalein, 6-4 ml. A/10 NaOH corresponding 
to an equivalent of 180 (C 4 H,OsBr titrating as a monobasic acid requires 183), and 
contained 40-3 % Br (theoretical for C 4 H, 03 Br= 43-7 %). The material did not 
aive a crystalline plienvlliyclrazide as does butyrolaotone under the same con- 
ditions, and on heating with NaOH lost its bromine, giving presumably a di- 
hydroxYbutyric acid which was not, however, further identified. 

From thke experiments it appears certain that bromination of carohc acid 
in glacial acetic acid leads to the absorption of 1 molecule Br and to the formation 
ofVonobromocarolie and hydrobroniic acids, the former of which has its Br 
atom in the butyrolaotone half of the molecule. , • • 7 

(II) Bromination of carolic acid in aqueous solniion and m aO /<, acetic acid 
solution. Carolic acid reacts with bromine in aqueous and in 50 % acetic acid 
solution in two ways : 

(i) C3H4o04-f2Br3-|-H30 = C5HABr2+C4HA+2HBr 

thus giving rise to ay-dibromo-y-niethyltetronic acid and butyrolaotone; 

(ii) C 9 Hio 04 + 2 Br 2 -l-H 20 = CsH50sBr-t-04HABr + 2 HBr 

thus forming a-bronio-y-methyltetronic acid and bromobutyrolactone. In 
aqueous solution reaction (i), and in 50 % acetic acid solution reaction ( 11 ) 

^ Thus when 1 g. carolic acid is dissolved in 40 ml. water or 50 % acetic acid 
and a standardised solution of bromine in water or 50 % acetic acid respectively 
is added, immediate decoloration of bromine occurs and a sharp end-pomt is 
obtained after the equivalent of 2 molecules of bromme has 
ionised bromine of an aliquot portion of these , 

by precipitation as AgBr, it is found that 2 molecules of HBr have been formed 

in both reactions. . ■ 
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(a) Isolation of d.-alTomo-y-methyltetronic acid, GgHsOsBr. 1 g. of carolic acid 
was dissolved in 20 ml. 50 % acetic acid and tlie theoretical amount ( 2 Br 2 ) of a 
solution containing 2-5 ml. bromine in 100 ml. 50 % acetic acid slowly added. 
The solution was then rapidly evaporated to dryness by standing over sticks of 
KOH ill a high vacuum at room temperature. Under these conditions, acetic 
and hydro bromic acids, biityrolactone and bromobiityrolactoiie pass over to the 
KOH, together with any dibromomethyltetronic acid which may have been 
formed, since this is decomposed under these conditions. 0*85 g. of crude material 
remained (the theoretical amount for the production of 1 molecule of CgHgOgBr 
is T06g.). The residual crude a-bromo-y-methyltetronic acid w^as w^ell washed 
with cold benzene and light petroleum and then weighed 0*60 g. m.p. 165°. After 
several recrystallisations from benzene it separated in beautiful long needles and 
the M.p. became constant at 172°. It gave a red FeCig and a violet NaNOo colour. 
(Found (SchoeUer): C, 31*17; H, 2*83; Br, 41*49 %. CsHgOsBr requires C, 31*10; 
H, 2*61; Br, 41*40 %.) 

0*0604 g. required 6*30 ml. JV/20 NaOH for neutralisation to phenolplithalein 
corresponding to an equivalent of 192 (CgHgOgBr titrating as a monobasic acid 
requires 193). 

It had in water (c = 2*7 g.) [a] 546 i= +9*47°. 

(d) Eexhiction of (i-aLlfomo-y-mMhyltetronic acid CsH^OsBr to an acid CsHgOs, 
shown to be ly-metfiyltetfonic acid. d-a-Bromo-y-methyltetronic acid (2 g.) w'as 
next reduced catalytically by palladium- charcoal-hydrogen. The socHuni salt of 
the acid hydrogenated with great ease and wnrs therefore used in order to 
minimise loss by adsorption on the charcoal. 

The reduction, which was carried out as described later, was complete in 
about 5 minutes and corresponded to an uptake of 1 molecule Hg . The catalyst 
was filtered off and washed with 2N NaOH and then with water. The filtrate and 
washings were combined, acidified and extracted three times with an equal 
volume of ether. The ethereal extracts were dried over MgSO.^ and the ether re- 
moved in vacuo. In this way was obtained 0*71 g. of almost pure crystailine acid 
corresponding to 60 % of the theoretical yield, m.p. 112°. The acid recrystallised 
from benzene-light petroleum in curved feathery needles, m.p. 115°. It also 
readily sublimed in vacuo midi the sublimate melted at 115°. (Foimd (Schoeller) : 
C, 52*72, 52*75; H, 5*33, 5*30 % . requires C, ■52*61 ; H, 5*30 % .) 

0*1329 g. required 11*63 ml. iV/10 NaOH for neutralisation to plienol- 
phthalein, corresponding to an equivalent of 114 (QHgOg titrating as a mono- 
basic acid requires 114). 

The free acid in w'ater (c = 1 *426) had = — 21 °. 

The acid gave strong red FeCig and violet NaNOg colours, and ivith Brady’s 
reagent readily, gave a , crystalline monodinitrophenylhydrazone, m.p., 235°, un- 
changed by recrystallisation from nitrobenzene-toluene. (Found (Schoeller): G, 

, 44*95; H, 3*31; N,. 18*71 ' CnHioO^N4 requires C, 44*90; H, 3*43; N, 19*05%.) 

The products of hydrolysis of the acid were next investigated. 

The titrated solution referred to above (0*1329 g.) was washed into a hvdro- 
lysis flask, the total volume with washings being 50 ml. 50 ml, 2N HgSO/wuux^ 
added and the solution heated to boiling in a stream of COg-free nitrogen, the 
resultant gases being passed through baryta bubblers. After 3 hours’ hychoiysis, 
23*4 mi. A/10 OOg had been evolved (theory for 1 molecule COo = 23*3 ml). The 
hydrolysate was cooled, the H2SO4 neutral^^^^ with concentrated KOH, made 
up to 150 ml. and aliquot portions used for the following tests. The solution gave 
a positive Voges-Proskauer reaction; reduced Fehling’s solution in the cold, 
slowly in the manner characteristic of acetoin gave the bis-dinitrophenyi- 
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Iiydrazone of diace tyi, m.p. 318° (not depressed by mixing with an authentic 
specimen), and on determination of the .aeetoin content by the Wood-Ost 
method was shown to contain 0-1004 g. of carbinoi (theory for 1 molecuie aeetoin 
0*1026 g. carbinol). 

The acid melted at 115°, was laevorotatory, titrated as a monobasic acid, 
contained one CO group and gave on hydrolysis 1 molecule each of CO2 and 
aeetoin. It seemed certain therefore that it was ?-y-methyltetronic acid the dl- 
form of which had previously been synthesised by Benary [1911], who gives the 
M.P. as 117°. The d-Z- variety of y-methyltetronic acid was accordingly synthesised 
by Benary’s method by condensation of ethyl sodiomalonate with chloroacetyl 
chloride and subsequent hydrolytic decarboxylation. It melted at 115°. The 
synthetic acid gave the same red FeClg and violet NaNOg colours, and on hydro- 
lysis under the conditions quoted above gave quantitatively 1 molecule each of 
CO2 and aeetoin. Although the melting-points of the two samples of methyl- 
tetronic acid were the same, they showed a slight depression on mixing due, 
undoubtedly, to the fact that the S3mthetic acid was the variety, whereas the 
acid from the monobromide was the Z-variety. Both samples of acid, however, 
gave the same dinitrophenylhydrazone, m.p. 235°, and the two hydrazones on 
admixture showed no depression of melting-point. 

The acid was brominated in dry chloroform under conditions used by Wolff 
[1896] for bromination of tetronic acid, i,e. conditions leading with certainty to 
the formation of (Z-a-bromo-y-methyltetronic acid. An acid was thus readily 
obtained which after recrystallisation from benzene had m.p. 172°. The acid gave 
a red FeClg and violet NaNOg colour and showed no depression of m.p. on mixing 
with the d-a-bromo-y-methyltetronic acid, CgHsOgBr, obtained by bromination 
of carolic acid in 50 % acetic acid solution. It is certain therefore that the acid 
split off from carolic acid on bromination in 50 % acetic acid solution is d-a- 
bromo-y-methyitetronic acid. 

(c) Isolation of the dibmmide G^H 403 Br 2 and its identification as d-ay-dibromo- 
y-methylteironic acid. 1 g. of carolic acid was dissolved in 40 ml. water and the 
theoretical amount of bromine water added. Using the silver method it was 
shown that 50 % of the bromine absorbed was eliminated as HBr. The solution 
was then extracted three times with an equal volume of ether, the ethereal ex- 
tracts dried with anhydrous MgS04, filtered and the ether removed in vacuo. ^ In 
this way 1*55 g. of a product were obtained consisting chiefly of beautifully 
crystalline material together with a little oil, presumably butyrolactone. The pro- 
duct was dissolved in dry ether and two volumes of light petroleum were added. 
On standing 0*38 g. of large crystals, consisting of a mixture of long colourless 
prisms and flat hard plates was obtained, m.p. 114--5°. It was found impracticable 
to separate this mixture by fractional crystallisation but a satisfactory separation 
was effected by fractional sublimation into the anhydrous dibromide CsH^OgBra, 
prisms, m.p. 88°, and its monohydrate C5H403Br2, HgO, plates, m.p. 135°. The 
h^^drate loses water at the melting-point and, after resetting, melts constantly at 
88°. (Found for aniwdrous substance (Schoeller): 0,21*82; H, 1*48%. C5H403Br2 
I’equires C, 22*08 1 H , 1*49 % 1: Found for hydrate i 0, 20*90 ; H, 2*05 % . GgH403Br2 , 
HoO requires 0, 20*70; H, 2*09 %.) 

Bromine determinations on these two compounds were unsatistactory, 
probably owing to the large amount of bromine in the molecule. Thus a duplicate 
specimen of each of the anhydrous and hydrated materials was submitted to two 
independent analysts (a) and (b) with the following results : Anhydrous dibromide, 
Found: {a) 57*4%; (6) 55*9%. (C5H403Br2 requires 58*8%,) Monohydrate, 
Found: {a) 53*4 %; (6) 52*7 %. (CsH403Br2, HgO requires 55*1 %.) 
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Specific rotation of monoliydrate in water (c = 2'04) +36-2°. 

Both dibromides on titration to an initial end-point, followed by keeping 
overnight at room temperature with excess A/10 NaOH, showed the presence 
of one acidic and one lactonio grouping, from which it follows that the bromide 
M.p. 135°, CgH^OgBr , HgO is a true hydrate and not the opened-up acid. Accurate 
titration values could not be obtained owing to the partial hydrolysis (about 
8 %) of the bromine atoms on standing with A/10 NaOH at room temperatime 
overnight. 

Both the hydrated and anhydrous forms of the dibromide on hydrogenation 
with Pd-charcoal and hydrogen readily give a monobasic acid, CgHgOg, m.p. 115°, 
giving a red FeClg colour and a violet NaNOg colour, which shows no depression 
of melting-point when mixed with the corresponding acid obtained by hydro- 
genation of d-a-bromo-y-methyltetronic acid. This acid C^HgOg has been shovui 
to be l-y-methyltetronic acid. The dibromide is therefore almost certainly 
ay-dibromo-y-methyltetronic acid, since with this formulation the substance 
would behave as a mono-acid monolactone, and moreover, as we have sliomi, 
aa'-dibromo-y-methyltetronic acid, like aa'-dibromotetronic acid [Wolff, 1896] 
is a very unstable neutral substance and in presence of water readily de- 
composes. 

(III) Bromination of car oUc acid first in glacial acetic ac id, folloimd by dilutio'fi 
to SO acetic acid and further bromination. The best yields of d-a-bromo-y- 
methyltetronic acid were obtained by adding bromine (1 molecule) in glacial 
acetic acid solution to a solution of carolic acid (1 molecule) in the same solvent, 
diluting to 50 % acetic acid solution and then adding a second molecule of 
bromine in 50 % acetic acid. The bromide was then isolated as in the previous 
experiments and the yield proved to be almost theoretical. The bromide did not 
depress the m.p. of the specimen prepared as previously described. 

(IV) Bromination of carolinic acid in SO acetic acid solution. Caroliiiic acid 
(1 g.) was brominated in 50 % acetic acid solution exactly as in the experiment 
with carolic acid; 2 molecules bromine were absorbed giving rise as was shown 
by precipitation as AgBr to 2 molecules HBr. The solution was evaporated in 
high vacuum over KOH to dryness. A crystalline residue remained wiiicii was 
extracted with boiling benzene. The insoluble portion was filtered off and the 
filtrate, on cooling, deposited crystals of d-a-bromo-y-methyltetronic acid which 
were shown to be identical with the bromide from carolic acid. On bromination, 
carolinic acid gives, therefore, the same d-a-bromo-y-methyltetroiiic aekl as does 
carolic acid. 

The benzene-insoluble residue was carefully sublimed and the sublimate re- 
sublimed. A white powder was obtained which melted at 188° and did not 
depress the m.p. of an authentic specimen of succinic acid. On titration to 
phenolphthalein, 0*0641 g. required 10-80 ml. W/10 NaOH corresponding to an 
equivalent of 59-4 titrating as a dibasic acid requires 59). 

(V) Bromination of carolinic acid in aqueous solution. 1 g, of carolinic acid 
was brominated in aqueous solution exactly as with carolic acid, in order to 
discover whether the same ay-dibromo-y-methyltetronic acid was also produced. 
Here on evaporation to dryness a crystalline residue remained which was shomi 
to consist of this dibromide and succinic acid. With carolic acid the products were 
the dibromide and the volatile oily butyrolactone and these were readily separ- 
ated. Greater difficulty was experienced with the products from carolinic acid. 
The readiest separation v/as obtained by fractional sublimation. On subliming, 
succinic acid first formed the usual compact sublimate whilst below this the dh 
bromide formed very characteristic large well-shaped prisms. These were easily 
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detaclied and after resubliniation had m.p. not depressed by mixing with a 
sample of the dibromide C5H403Br2 from carolic acid. The succinic acid was also 
resublimed and characterised by m.p., mixed m.p. with an authentic specimen, 
and by titration. 

It appears, therefore, that carolinic acid on bromination gives the same d-a- 
bromo- and d-ay-dibromo-y-methyltetronic acids as does carolic acid, and this 
was confirmed by reduction of the two bromides, when the same ^-y-methyl- 
betronic acid resulted, which gave the same monodinitrophenylhydrazoiie as 
was obtained in the experiments with carolic acid. 

(VI) Bromination of aL-acetyltetronic acid. 1T9 g. of a-acetyltetroiiic acid were 
dissolved in 15 ml. 50 % acetic acid and a standard solution of bromine in 50 % 
acetic acid was added from a burette. The solution, wliich absorbed 2 molecules 
bromine, was evaporated as before over KOH in a high vacuum and gave a colour- 
less cr3^stalline solid. After recr^^stallisation from benzene it melted at 183°. 
(Found: C, 26-95; H, 1-94; Br, 44*30 %. C^HgOgBr requires C, 26-83; H, 1-69; 
Br, 44*66 % .) It did not depress the m.p. of a synthetic sample of a-bromo- 
tetronic acid [Wolff, 1896]. Like the latter, it gave a violet colour with NaNOg, 
bromine being displaced from the (x-position. These facts show conclusively that 
during the bromination of a-acetyltetronic acid, the acetyl group is removed and 
replaced by^a bromine atom in the same way^ as are the side chains of carolic and 
carolinic acids. 

C. Hyclrolysis of carolic, carolinic and (x-acetyltetronic acids. 

One of the most characteristic properties of these acids is their very ready^ 
hydrolysis by'' boiling dilute acids and alkalis. 

(I) Hydrolysis of carolic acid. Carolic acid (5 g.) was hy^droly'-sed by boiling 
under a reflux condenser for 3 hours with 250 ml. 2AH2SO4 in a current of 
CO^-free nitrogen, the gases evolved being passed through bubblers eontainmg 
standard baryta. GO2 equivalent to 524 ml. A/10 baryta was produced. The 
evolution of 1 molecule CO2 by^ 1 molecule of carolic acid requires 549 ml. 
baryda. 

The hot hyvlrotysis solution was neutralised with ANaOH to a permanent 
end-point, the solution titrating in the manner of a lactone. The neutral solution 
was then distilled r/i vacuo to dryness several times and the distillate and residue 
were examined separately. 

{a) Distillate. This was made up to 1250 ml. and aliquot portions were 
examined. 

(1) A portion readity reduced Fehling’s solution in the cold and gave a strong 
Voges-Proskaiier reaction usually regarded as characteristic of acetoin and 
diacetyl. 

(2) " On adding excess 2 : 4-dinitrophenylhy''drazine in 2 A HOI, an orange 
turbidity^ was prodiiced and a crystalline bis-dinitrophenylhydrazone slowly 
separated on standing 6 weeks, which after recrystallisation from nitrobenzene- 
toluene melted at 318°. Samples of diacetyl and acetoin were similarly treated 
with Brady's reagent- Diacetyl immediately gave a heavy precipitate of the 
y^ellow monodinitrophenylhydrazone which on standing overnight with excess 
of reagent was gradually converted into the orange bis-dinitrophenylhydrazone. 
This, on crystallisation from nitrobenzene- toluene, melted at 318°. With acetoin, 
however, an orange turbidity was first obtained and an orange bis-dinitrophenyl- 
Iwdrazone, m.p. 318°, gradually separated over a period of 6 weeks. It did 
not depress the melting-pomt nf the bis-dimtrophenylhydrazone of diacetyl. 
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Acetoiii, therefore, which according to Eling [1905, 1, 2; 1906] is not a 
hydroxyketone but has the structure 


CH. 


..A\ 


;(0H).CH3 


does not give an immediate precipitate with 2 : 4-dinitrophenylhydrazine, but 
is slowly oxidised to diacetyl. 

The bis-dinitrophenylhydrazone obtained from the distillate gave the follow- 
ing figures on micro -analysis (Schoeller) : C, 43*44, 43*35 ; H, 3*25, 3*28 ; N, 24*99, 
24*87 % . CigHiANg requires C, 43*04; H, 3*16; N, 25*11 % . 

It did not depress the melting-point of the bis-dinitrophenylliydrazone of 
diacetyl, but the manner of its separation showed conclusive^ that acetoin and 
not diacetyl was the actual product of hydrolysis. 

(3) The amount of acetoin present was estimated by the reducing power as 
determined by the Wood- Ost method. 10 ml. contained 0*016 g. acetoin. Hence 
the total reducing power corresponded to that of 2 g. of the carbinol (theory 
2*42 g. assuming that 1 molecule carolic acid gives 1 molecule acetoin) . As a 
trace of acetoin is lost in the stream of nitrogen during hydrolysis this result 
may be regarded as sufficiently accurate. 

(4) The amount of acetoin present was also estimated by weighing the bis- 

dinitrophenylhydrazone. 250 ml. with excess of Brady’s reagent gave, after 
standing 6 weeks, 2*39 g. dinitrophenylhydrazone. The theoretical amount of 
hydrazone assuming C9H10O4 -> is 2*45 g. 

(6) Residue. The residue was dissolved in a little water, acidified with 2N 
H2SO4 and the solution exhaustively extracted with ether. After removal of the 
ether, a very mobile sweet-smelling light brown oil remained and was dried 
for a short time in vacuo over H2SO4 . This was shown to be butyrolactone as 
follows. 

On distillation at the ordinary pressure, it almost completely passed over at 
203°. It was redistilled and a sample on micro -analysis gave the following 
figures (Schoeller): C, 55*48, 55*58; H, 7*03, 7*06 %. C4H6O2 requires C, 55*77; 
H, 7*03%. 0*0930 g, required on titration in the cold less than 0*1 ml, 
A/10 JSTaOH, and after heating for | hour with excess NaOH and back-titrating, 
10*75 ml. corresponding to an equivalent of 86*5 (C4H6O2 titrating as a monobasic 
acid requires 86). 

The oil on oxidation with HNO3 (1:1) readily gave succinic acid. On heating 
with a slight excess of phenylhydrazine in a few ml. alcohol for 2 hours on a boil- 
ing water-bath, it gave a phenylhydrazide which crystallised in large shining 
plates from ethyl acetate, m.p. 94°. (Found: C, 61*88, 61*87; H, 7*09, 7*26; 
N, 14*68, 14*45 %. C10II14O2N2 requires C, 61*83; H, 7*27; N, 14*43 %.) 

The phenyUiydrazide did not depress the melting-point of a specimen pre- 
pared from butyrolactone which had been synthesised by the method of Fittig 
and Chanlarofi [1884]. Similar production of a hydrazide by valeroiactone was 
early recorded by Wislicenus [1887]. 

The amount of butyrolactone produced on hydrolysis was estimated in a 
separate experiment as follows. 2*1521 g. carolic acid were hydrolysed as above, 
washed into a 700 ml. Erlenmeyer fiask and titrated with A NaOH, first in the 
cold to neutralise the mineral acid present, and then after heating to estimate 
the but3nolactone. The total amount of A NaOH used by the butyrolactone was 
11*90 ml. Assuming that 1 molecule carolic acid gives 1 molecule butyrolactone 
and no other acid products, 11*82 ml. A alkali would be required. 
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It is thus evident that hydrolysis of carohc acid gives rise to CO^, acetoin and 
butyrolactone according to the equation 

C9H10O4 + 2H2O = CO2 + CH3 . CO . CHOH . CH3 + OH. . CH, . OH. . GO 

L — 0 i 

(II) Hydrolysis of carolinic acid. 1-004 g. carolinic acid (the hydrated form 

CgHioOg, HgO, M.p. 122° was used) were hydrolysed by boiling with 40 ml. dilute 
H2SO4 (equivalent to 95-2 ml. N acid) in a stream of COg-free nitrogen, the gases 
evolved being passed through standard baryta as with carolic acid. After 3 
hours the equivalent of 84-0, after 4 hours of 85-9 ml. iV/lO alkali had been used. 
The reaction , HgO -> COg requires the production of 86-5 ml. A/10 CO2 . 

1 molecule of CO2 had therefore been produced. 

The residual fluid and washings after cooling required 103*8 ml. N alkali for 
neutralisation in the cold, corresponding to a residual acidity of 103-8 — 95-2 
==8*6 mi. N acid. This figure was not increased on heating with excess NaOH. 
Assuming that a dibasic acid remained after hydrolysis, the residual acidity 
should be equivalent to 8-65 ml. N acid. The neutralised fluid was then evapor- 
ated in vacuo to dryness, water added and the process repeated five times. The 
combined distillates were made up to a known volume. This solution reduced 
Fehling’s solution readily in the cold, gave a positive Voges-Prdskauer reaction, 
and a portion of it with dinitrophenylhydrazine in 2N HCl slowly, after the 
manner of acetoin, gave the bis-dinitrophenylhydrazone of diacetyl, m.p. 318°, 
the M.p. not being depressed by admixture with an authentic specimen. The 
amount of acetoin in an aliquot portion of the distillate was determined as with 
carolic acid by the Wood-Ost method. The solution contained 0*3639 g. carbinol. 
The reaction C9H12O7 -- C4H8O2 requires from 1-004 g. carolinic acid, the pro- 
duction of 0-3808 g. carbinol. The amount recovered represents therefore 96 % 
of the theoretical for 1 molecule acetoin. 

The residue remaining after distillation was dissolved in a little water, 
acidified and extracted continuously with ether. After removal of ether and 
drying, 0-528 g. of ver}^ pale brown crystalline material remained, which was 
shown to be succinic acid. The theoretical amount of succinic acid assuming 
that 1 molecule carolinic acid gave 1 molecule succhiic acid is 0-51 g. 

Carolinic acid therefore is hydrol3?'sed with the same ease as carolic acid, giving 
1 molecule each of CO2, acetoin and succinic acid, according to the equation: 

+ 2H2O - CO, + OH3 . CO . OHOH . CH, + COOH . CH, . CH, . COOH. 

(III) Hydrolysis of a-acetyltetronic acid. 1-0551 g. of the acid were dissolved 

in 40 ml. dilute k2S04 ( s 82-6 ml. N and hydrolysed as with carolic acid. 

Immediately the fluid began to boil, COg was evolved rapidly, as with carolic, 
carolinic and y-methyltetronic acids. The total amount of CO2 evolved corre- 
sponded to 146 ml. iV/10 bar^da. (The theoretical amount, assuming that 1 mole- 
cule gives 1 molecifle COg is 148*6 ml.) The hydrolysis fluid required 

90-0 ml. N NaOH for neutralisation and there was, therefore, in addition to 
mineral acid 7*4 ml. N acid remaining after hydrolysis. Assuming that 1 mole- 
cule of a monobasic acid had been formed, the residual acidity would correspond 
to 7-43 ml. N acid. The neutralised fluid was distilled to dryness several times 
in vacuo and the combined distillates made up to a known volume. This liquid 
immediately reduced Fehhng’s solution in the cold, and with 2:4-dinitro- 
phen^dh^virazine gave slowly, over a period of 6 weeks, after the manner of 
acetoin, an orange-red precipitate which after recrystalhsation from nitro- 
benzene-toluene melted at 304°. It did not depress the m.p. of an authentic 
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specimen of the bis-dinitrophenylhydrazone of metliylglyoxal. From the slow 
formation, oxidation appeared to occur and the actual hydrolysis product was 
very probably acetol. (Found: C, 41-78; H, 2-97; N, 25*97 %. 
requires C, 41*66; H, 2*80; N, 25*92 % .) 

The residual salts, on treatment with p-phenylphenacyl bromide [Drake and 
Broiiitsky, 1930], gave an ester of m.p. 111 °, which was not depressed by mixing 
with an authentic specimen of the phenylphenacyl ester of acetic acid. (Found : 
C, 75*67 ; H, 5*53 % . CieHiA requires G, 75*56 ; H, 5*55 % ,) 

a-Acetyltetronie acid therefore breaks down on acid hydrolysis in the same 
way and with the same ease as do carolic and carolinic acids, giving 1 molecule 
each of acetol, COg and acetic acid. 

CO CH.CO.CH3 CO OH3 

+2BL.O= I +COOH.CHs ■ 

CH2OH + CO2 


D. Reduction of carolic, carolinic and oL-acetyltetronic acids. 

In these and all subsequent reductions a palladium- charcoal catalyst was 
used. This was prepared as follows: 0*2 g. palladium chloride was dissolved 
in 25 ml. 2N HCl, shaken with 1 g. norite and saturated with hydrogen. The 
catalyst was filtered off and washed thoroughly with water. The activity of the 
catalyst appeared to be even greater after such short exposure to air, agreeing 
with the results of Willstatter and Waldschmidt-Leitz [1921]. The catalyst was 
now returned to the shaking apparatus and resaturated with hydrogen. The 
substance to be reduced was dissolved in the appropriate solvent, added to the 
catalyst and shaken, the rate of absorption of hydrogen being measured. 

(I) Reduction of carolic and carolinic acids. With carolic acid (1 g. in 50 ml. 
water) and carolinic acid (1 g. in 50 ml. alcohol) the reduction was complete in 
3 hours and hydrogen corresponding to 2 H 2 was absorbed in each case. 

With carolic acid the reduction product, after filtering off the catalyst, was 
isolated by continuous extraction with ether, the ethereal extract being dried 
with MgS 04 and the solvent removed. A colourless oil remained which did not 
crystallise even on long standing. It only became constant in weight when dried 
in high vacuum at 60-70° for 10 hours. (Found : C, 58*11, 58*31 ; H, 7*85, 7*81 % . 
C 9 H 14 O 4 requires C, 58*03 ; H, 7*58 % .) 

0*1736 g. dissolved in water required 9*50 ml. W/10 NaOH for neutralisation 
in the cold to phenolphthalein corresponding to an equivalent of 183 (C 9 H 14 O 4 
titrating as a monobasic acid requires 186). It appears therefore that in the 
reduction of carolic acid, C 9 Hio 04 , 2 H 2 are absorbed and the reduced acid 
C 9 II 44 O 4 contains 2112 more than caroMc acid. 

The reduced acid, on distillation in a high vacuum, loses 1 molecule HgO, 
giving a neutral product which after recrystaUisation from ether-light petroleum 
melted at 45° (Found (SchoeUer): C, 64*19, 64*10; H, 7*11, 7*19 %. CgHpOg 
requires C, 64*24; H, 7*19 % .) This compound does not titrate in the cold vdtli 
dilute NaOH. 

These results are explained with our formula for carolic acid (VIII) by 
assuming that on dissolving carohc acid in water before reduction, 1 molecule 
HgO is added, thus opening the 7-membered ring (IV), that the CO group of the 
side chain so formed is reduced to CHg and the molecule becomes stabilised in the 
open form (X), but that on distillation 1 molecule II 2 O is again split off with re- 
formation of the 7-membered ring (XI). 


OH. CO 

\o/ 
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Witli carolinio acid, the reduction product was isolated, after filtering off the 
catalyst, by evaporating the alcoholic fluid in vaouo to a small volume, when the 
reduced acid crystallised. After recrystalhsing from water it melted at 143°. 
(Found: C, 53*95, 54*15; H, 6*05, 6*05 %. CeHiA ^^equires G, 53*98; H, 6*05 %,) 

0*0703 g. required 6*95 ml. N/IO NaOH for neutralisation to pheiiolphthalein 
corresponding to an equivalent of 101 (C9H12O5 titrating as a dibasic acid re- 
quires 100). It appears therefore that in the reduction'of caroliiiic acid, , 

2 H 2 are absorbed and that the product has the empirical formula CgHigOs- 
is readily explained by assuming that the CO group immediately outside the 
tetronic acid ring in (V) is reduced to CHg. 

(II) Reduction of a-acetyltetronic acid. 0*7 g. of acetyltetronic acid was dis- 
solved in 25 ml. of water and reduced with palladium-charcoal-hydrogen as with 
caroiic acid. 2 molecules of hydrogen were absorbed. The reduction was complete 
in about 3 hours, the rate being identical with those for caroiic and carolinic acids. 
The reduced acid, after filtering off the catalyst, was recovered by continuous 
ethereal extraction. On removing the ether a colourless crystalline residue was 
obtained which after recrystallisation from benzene melted at 127-28°. (Found : 
0, 56*14; H, 6*28 %. GgHsOg requires C, 56*22; H, 6*30 %.) The acid did not 
depress the m.p. of a sample of a-ethyltetronic acid which was synthesised by 
bromination of ethyl a-ethylacetoacetate in ether with subsequent ring closure 
by removal of ethyl bromide on heating [Wedel, 1883]. The reduction reaction is 
therefore C 6 li 604 + 2 H 2 = C 6 H 803 + H 20 , and the product is undoubtedly a-ethyl- 
tetronic acid having the CO group immediately outside the tetronic acid ring 
in (VI) reduced to CHg . 

The close similarity in structure between the three acids is further seen from 
the fact that whereas caroiic, carolinic and a-acetyltetronic acids give orange 
FeClg colours, the corresponding reduced acids all give red FeClg colours indis- 
tinguishable from those of y-methyltetronic or acetoacetic acids. None of them 
gives a colour with NalSTOg. 

(E) Hydrolysis of reduced caroiic and carolinic acids. 

(a) Rediiced caroiic acid. T079 g. of dried reduced caroiic acid were hydro- 
lysed by boiling with 50 ml. dilute H 2 SO 4 in a stream of C 02 -free nitrogen, the 
COa evolved being absorbed in the usual way in baryta bubblers. The hydrolysis 
was effected very much more slowly than with caroiic acid itself, hydrolysis of 
which was complete in less than 3 hours. Thus the amounts of CO 2 evolved in 
7, 15, 26, 34 and 41 hours’ boiling respectively corresponded to 42*1, 72*6, 90*8, 
98*3 and 101*3 ml. A/IO baryta. The theoretical amount of COg, assuming that 
1 molecule C 9 H 14 O 4 gives 1 molecule COg , corresponds to 116 ml. N /lO baryta. The 
hydrolysis was stopped after 42 hours, the flask cooled and the solution titrated. 
Whereas the H 2 SO 4 originally used required 102*2 ml. B NaOH for neutrahsa- 
tion, the hydrolysis fluid required 102*8 ml. N NaOH. It appears therefore, since 
hydrolysis was not absolutely complete, that no acid other than OO 2 had been 
formed during hydrolysis. 

The nexitraUsed solution was made up to 250 ml. It no longer gave any I eU^ 
colour . It reduced Fehling’s solution readily in the cold, and on distillation of an 

aliquot portion to dryness in vacuo at 45° the substance causing reduction of 
Fehling’s solution did not pass over into the distillate but could be extracted by 
means of ether from the salts remaining. The reducing substance was not there- 
fore acetoin but a neutral non-volatile substance. The solution gave with 2 . 4- 
dinitrophenylhydrazine in 2NHClan immediate orange turbidity, and a crystal- 
line product slowly separated during 2 weeks which after recrystaUisation irom 
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nitrobenzene-toluene melted at 225° and gave tbe following figures on micro- 
analysis: C, 46-72, 46-69; H, 4-31, 4-47; N, 21-39, 21-58 %• requires 

0, 46-31 ; H, 4*28; N, 21-61 % . This is obviously tbe bis-dmitropbenylbydrazone 
of a diketone C8H3^403 and, since from tbe slow formation of tbe dinitropbeiiyi- 
bydrazone oxidation bas occurred, as previously noted with acetoin, tbe product 
of hydrolysis is most probably the corresponding ketone-alcohol CgHjeO^ . Such 
a compound would arise from reduced carolic acid by hydrolytic decarboxylation. 
CgH, A + = CgHieOs + CO2 . 

Ethereal extraction of the residual salts gave a colourless oil which did not 
crystallise even on long standing. No method was found of isolating this ketone- 
alcohol in a state of complete purity. On distillation in a high vacuum con- 
densation occurred, a change which we have frequently encountered with other 
ketone- alcohols. 

(6) Beduced caroUnic acid. The hydrolysis was carried out as before. 1-1896 g. 
reduced carolinic acid gave amounts of COg corresponding to 73-0, 105-3, 109-9, 
113-9 ml. NjlO baryta in 6, 20, 27 and 34 hours respectively. The theoretical 
amount of CO2, assuming that 1 molecule C9H12O5 gives 1 molecule CO2 is 119 mi. 
NjlO baryta. In this experiment, unlike that with reduced carolic acid, an 
amount of residual acid resulted which corresponded to 6-5 ml. N acid. Assuming 
that 1 molecule of a monobasic acid had been formed, the residual acid should 
correspond to 5-95 ml. N acid. The neutral solution was then evaporated to a 
small volume, acidified with H2SO4 and extracted continuously with ether. After 
removal of ether and drying, a pale yellow oil remained which did not crystallise 
and could not be obtained in a state of purity. On neutralisation in the cold to 
phenolphthalein, 92-2 mg. of this oil required 5*12 ml. A/10 NaOH corresponding 
to an equivalent of 180 (CgHiA requires 174). The oil reduced Fehling s solution 
readily in the cold and was characterised by the fact that with dinitrophenjd- 
hydrazine in 2 A HCl it slowly gave, in the manner of acetoin, a bis-dinitro- 
phenylhydrazone, which after recrystallisation from nitrobenzene-toluene melted 
at 248° and was soluble in sodium bicarbonate. (Found: C, 45-34; H, 3-93; 
N, 20-23 %. CaoHgoOioNg requires C, 45-09; H, 3-79; N, 21-04 %.) This would 
correspond to a bis-dinitrophenylhydrazone of a diketone CgHi204 and since its 
formation was slow and oxidation probably occurred as with acetoin the hydro- 
lysis product was probably CgHiA as required by the equation 0nHi*>O,+H.O 
=C8HiA+COa. ® ® 

It has been shown that acid hydrolysis of reduced carolic and carolinic acids 
proceeds much more slowly than that of the parent acids. Further, wdiile the 
parent acids each give rise to two C4 compounds on hydrolysis— acetoin and 
butyrolactone in the case of carohc acid and acetoin and succinic acid from caro- 
linie acid— each of the two reduced acids gives rise to a Cg hydroxyketone. The 
results also indicate that the tetronic acid ring in carolic and carolinic acids has 
not been attacked during reduction, a conclusion which is supported by the fact 
that y-methyl- and a-ethyl-tetronic acids are not reduced under the conditions 
of our reduction experiment. 

These facts are readily explained from the formulae proposed for carolic 
acid (IV) and carolinic acid (V). Writing these structural formulae with the 
tetronic acid ring opened, as occurs during hydrolysis, we find 

: H 

(1) CH 3 .CHOH.GO.CH. 


COO 


C0.GH3.CH3.CH,.0H 

H 
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Carolic acid and its hydrolysis products ; acetoin, CO2 and y-liydroxybutyric acid 
(butyrolactone), 

(2) CH3 . CHOH . CO . CH , CHg . CH^ . CH, . CH^OH 


000; H 

Reduced carolic acid and its hydrolysis product CgHjeOg, i.e. octan-6-oiie-l :7- 
diol. 


H 

( 3 ) CH3.CHOH.CO.CH, 


COO 


OH 

CO.CH2.CH2.COOH 
H 


Carolinic acid and its hydrolysis products, acetoin, COg and succinic acid. 
( 4 ) CH3 . CHOH . CO . CH . CH2 . CH2 . CH2 . COOH 


COOiH 

Reduced carolinic acid and its hydrolysis product CgHi404,^.e. ^-hydroxy-e- 
keto-n-octanoic acid. 


F. Reactions of carolic^ carolinic and OL-acetyltetfonic acids with 
2 : 4-dinitrophenylhydrazine, 

(I) Carolic acid, Carolic acid does not give an immediate precipitate with 
Brady’s reagent (2 : 4-dinitrophenylhydrazine in 2N HCl) but, on standing with 
excess of reagent, a voluminous crystalline precipitate begins to separate after 
48 hours and continues to increase over a period of several weeks. Thus, using 
1-0024 g. carolic acid and a large excess of reagent, the dry weight of hydrazone 
was after 1 week 1-70 g.; after 2 weeks 2-06 g.; after 3 weeks 2*45 g.; and after 
8 weeks 3-12 g. (Theory, assuming total conversion into CgiHgoOuNg, 3-08 g.) 
This material appeared homogeneous and melted at 219°. After repeated 
crystallisation from nitrobenzene-toluene it separated in orange needles melting 
at 225° (decomp.). A sample was dried and analysed. (Found (Schoeller): 
C, 45-02, 45-15; H, 3-61, 3-66; N, 20-03, 20-10 %. CaiHgoOuNg requires C, 44-98; 
H, 3-60; N, 19-99%.) The substance is insoluble in bicarbonate and is pro- 
bably the bis-dinitrophenylhvdrazone of the opened-up form of carolic acid 
0^20, (IV). 

When the above reaction was stopped after 8-10 days, the product contained 
in addition to the above bis-dinitrophenylhydrazone, the monodinitrophenyl- 
hydrazone of carolic acid. This was separated from the bis-dinitrophenyl- 
h3^drazone by fractional recrystallisation from absolute alcohol in yellow needles 
melting at 176° (decomp.). (Found (Schoeller): C, 47*23; H, 4*19; N, 14-82 %. 
C15H46OSN4 requires 0, 47-36 ; H, 4-24 ; N, 14-73 % .) 

The substance is readily soluble in bicarbonate and is therefore the mono- 
dinitrophenylhydrazone of the opened-up form of carohc acid CgHigOs . 

It is fairly soluble in water and this probably explains the fact that the 
hydrazone does not appear immediately on treating carolic acid with Brady’s 
reagent. The slow formation of these precipitates may also be due to the slow 
opening in 2iV HCl solution of the 7-membered ring of carolic acid, with the slow 
unmasking of the second carbonyl group. 

The same products can be obtained more quickly by allowing carolic acid 
and dinitrophenylhydrazine to react in alcoholic solution, as in Brady’s more 
■.recent method [1931]. 
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(II) Carolinic acid, Carolinic acid gives an immediate yellow precipitate 
with diiiitroplienylhydrazine in 2 A HCL This material after recrystallisatioii 
from nitrobenzene-toluene separated in orange needles melting at 228°. A sample 
w^as dried and analysed. (Found (Schoeller): C, 46*06, 46*06; H, 3*81, 3*78; 
N, 14*14, 14*19 %. C 15 H 14 O 0 N 4 requires C, 45*67; H, 3*58; N, 14*21 %.) The 
substance is soluble in bicarbonate and is therefore the monodmitropheiiyl- 
hydrazone of carolinic acid. 

When this derivative was allowed to stand for 8 weeks in contact with a large 
excess of Brady’s reagent there was no further reaction. 

(III) OL-Acetyltetfonic acid. According to Benary [1910] this acid with phenyl- 
hydrazine gives a monophenylhydrazone, the CO group of the side chain, and 
not of the tetronic acid ring, reacting. With 2 : 4 -dinitrophenyIliydrazine, also, 
it gives an immediate yellow precipitate, w'^hich after recrystallisation from 
nitrobenzene-toluene was obtained as yellow needles, melting at 226°, and w^as 
soluble in NaHCO.^. (Found (SchoeUer) : C, 44*92, 44*81 ; H, 3*19, 3*25; N, 17*17, 
17*15 % . Ci 2 Hiod 7 N 4 requires C, 44 * 71 ; H, 3*13 ; N, 17*39 % .) 

It was found however that if this monodinitrophenylhydrazone ’were kept 
with excess of the reagent for 6-8 weeks, it was slowly degraded by acid hydro- 
lysis, giving the bis-dinitrophenylhydrazone of methylglyoxal. 

G. Reactions of caroUc, carolinic, y-methyltetronic and oL-acetyltetronic 
acids with diazomethane. 

The acids were suspended in commercial dry (incompletely dry) ether and a 
solution of diazomethane in ether was added. With carolinic, y-methyitetroiiic 
and a-acetyltetronic acids the reaction was vigorous, but with carolic acid it pro- 
ceeded slowly for several hours. After standing overnight with excess of reagent, 
the ethereal solutions were evaporated and dried over H 2 SO 4 in mcm for several 
days. In all cases yellow oils resulted. With y-methyltetronic acid, the oil con- 
tained 24 * 5 % OMe (CgHgOgOMe requires 24 * 2 % OMe), with carolic acid 
15*9 % OMe (CgHgOgOMe+HgO requires 14 * 5 % OMe), with carolinic acid 
28*4 % OMe (C 9 H 304 ( 0 Me )2 requires 25*6 % OMe), and with a-acetyltetronic 
acid 20*7 % OMe (CgHsOgOMe requires 19*9 % OMe). 

Valuable information as to the nature of these methyl derivatives, particu- 
larly in relation to the molecular constitutions of carohc and carolinic acids, was 
obtamed by examining their behaviour towards cold dilute NaOH. 

The four methylation products (1 g. in each case) were kept at room tem- 
perature for 24 hours with 20 ml. A/NaOH. 

The monomethyl derivative of y-methyltetronic acid almost completely 
dissolved, and extraction of the alkaline solution with ether led to the recovery 
of only a trace of material. After acidification and ethereal extraction, removal 
of solvent and drying, a yellow oil was obtained, the methoxyl content of which 
had fallen from 24*5 % to 14*7 %. 

The monomethyl derivative of carolic acid did not go completely into solu- 
tion. The oil recovered by extraction of the alkaline solution still contained 
14*6 % GMe (originally 15*9 %), but the oil recovered after acidification and 
constituting the larger portion contained only 2*8 % OMe. The portion reacting 
had therefore been almost completely demethylated. It was found also that 
shaking the neutral methyl compound with water quickly rendered it acidic, 
some demethylation occurring. 

The dimethyl derivative of carolinic acid almost completely dissolved and 
the oil recovered from the Na salts after acidification contained 10*0 % OMe 
(originally 28*4 %). After a further period of hydrotysis the methoxyl content 
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fell to 8-1 %. One methyl group appears therefore to he lost readily and the 

second group much more slowly. i 

The monomethyl derivative of a-acetyltetronic acid, which, like the methyl 
derivatives of carolic and carolinic acids, contains two CO groups in ^-positions 
to the methoxyl group, was hydrolysed with great ease and the product re- 
covered from the Na salts after acidification contained only 3-6 % OMe. 

It appears therefore that the methyl derivative of y-methyltetronic acid, 
which contains only one CO group in the ^-position to the meth5d group, 
much more like a true methyl ether in that it is not readily attacked by NaOH, 
whereas the methyl groups of the derivatives of a-acetyltetronic and carolic acids 
and one of the methyl groups of carolmic acid all react like readily hydrolysabie 
methyl ester groupmgs. The methyl group of a-aeetyltetronic acid is however 
a true methyl ether grouping, is in the ^-position of the tetronic acid ring and 
has two CO groups in (8-positions to it, this juxtaposition of potentially acidic 
groups accounting for the ease with which it is hydrolysed. It seems likely there- 
fore kat the readily hydi'olysable methyl groups of carolic and carohnic acids 
are true methyl ether groupings and have the same relative positions, ihe 
second methyl group of carolinic acid, which hydrolyses more slowly, must 
therefore be the true methyl ester grouping. 


Stjmmaby. 

PenicilUum Gharlesii G. Smith produces from glucose carohc acid (C9HMO4) 
and carolinic acid (CgHioOe). The molecular constitutions of these two acids have 
been investigated and it has been shown that they are closely related derivatives 

of v-methyltetronic acid. , , n xi i 

Carolic acid hydrate has been shown to be a-[y-hydroxybutyryl]-y-methyl- 
tetronic acid and carolinic acid to be a-[^-earboxypropionyl]-7-methyltetrorue 
acid. Both acids are therefore closely related structurally to ascorbic acid 

^ ' A number of derivatives and breakdown products are described. 

We gratefully acknowledge much assistance in the preparation of large 
quantities of carolic and carolinic acids given by Messrs G. Smith and W. K. 
Anslow. 
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XXXIX. EGG-WHITE AS SOLE SOURCE 
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(Received December 1st, 1934.) 

When we consider the literature concerning egg-white in nutrition we are struck 
by the fact that some authors have found toxic properties in dried or fresh egg- 
white [e.g. Boas-Fixsen, 1931; Parsons and Kelly, 1933] and that others have 
used cooked egg-white as source of protein and vitamin Ba [e.g. Chick, Coppina 
and Roseoe, 1930; Gyorgy, 1934]. The toxic effect, according to Boas [1927] 
may be counteracted by a “factor X”, occurring in many foodstuffs ineludino- 
toed yeast, and according to Parsons [1930], by liver and yeast. Moreover the 
damaging property of the egg-white is counteracted by certain treatments as 
coagulation or denaturation by heat [Parsons and K^v’ 
1933]. A very slowly acting poison which is counteracted by a normally non- 
stimulating foodstuff (liver, yeast) may not be considered toxic in the strict sense 
ot the word. Many foodstuffs may become toxic, if fed in too great quantities 
and it certain counteractmg foodstuffs are omitted or reduced. On the other 
hand, specific deficiency diseases are accompanied, if not caused, by an intoxica- 
tion with metabolic products. The question whether egg-white, ‘in the dried 
fresh, raw or cooked state, is deleterious in the presence of all known food- 
substances and vitamins,_and to what extent the damage may be counteracted 
y her foodstuffs, contammg perhaps a hitherto unrecognised dietary principle 
appeared to deserve further investigation. With this aim I undertook'the experi- 
ments, the results of which are summarised briefiy in this paper. 


Experimental. 

Section I. 

egg-white subjected to various preparatory 
treatments, analogous to those already employed by other workers. Albino rats 
we used and kept in iron cages with mesh floors. The breeding et cS-ill 

rokr&,roZS'%'''““'r 

calcfiS nrotnh^T?f products and 

c urn phosphate. This food was admimstered until the litters were 3 weeks old 

mother’s milk, an artifickMiet contSit 
^ coagulated egg- white : 60 V ‘Dotato-qt'^rpK* 0/ i 1 1 

The° rJtf ^ [see Stammers, 1909] with traces ’of CuSO.^ 5H^O 

The ration was thoroughly mixed and cooked with 4 parts of ^^074(1' 
admimstered m paste form, supplemented by 2 % cod-fiver ofi r feco Sopf 
to provide vitamins A and D, and by 0-5 <V activXn V ' )' 

rice-bran according to the method of Jansen°and Donath 11997? ’a 
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diet was continued for a further week. When 5 weeks of age, the iitters were 
distributed evenly over three groups, in which the 20 % protein was varied thus : 

A, 20 % egg-white; B, 20 % purified caseinogen; C, 10 % egg-white + 10 % 
caseinogen. 

In the A diets the treatment of the egg-white was varied as follows : 

Diet Al: 20 % raw, dried, powdered Chinese egg-white mixed in the raw 
state through the cooled food paste. 

Diet A 2: 20 % (by dry weight) raw, fresh, undried egg-white mixed in. the 
ration. 

Diet A as A 1, but the Chinese egg-white cooked 5 minutes with the ration. 

Diet Ad: as A2, but the fresh egg-white cooked 5 minutes with the ration. 

Diet A 5.* as A 1, but the Chinese egg-white dissolved in water (1| hours at 
30°), then thoroughly coagulated by heating the solution for 3 hours at 80°. 

Diet A d .* as A5, but the solution denatured by treatment with HCl at 2-4 
for 3 days at 37° [Parsons and Kelly, 1933], the reaction being adjusted to 5 
by addition of KaHCOg before mixing with the ration. 

In Diets Cl and C2 the 10 % egg-white was respectively dried Chinese and 
fresh, treated as in Diets Al and A2. 

Diets D3-D6 and E3~E6, contained 20 % egg-white, treated exactly as in 
Diets A3-A6, but in the D diets 2 % dried brewer’s yeast was added and in the 
E diets 2 % raw, dried horse-liver. 

The results of these trials are summarised in Table I. 23 out of 24 young rats 
on Diets A 1 and A 2, containing 20 % untreated raw egg-white, dried or fresh, as 
sole source of protein and vitamin Bg , survived for 42-96 days ; cooking the egg- 
white for a short time (A3 and A4) did not improve matters, as Parsons had 
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already found. Diet A 5, in which the egg-white was heated for 3 hours, showed 
an unexpectedly high rate of mortality (4 out of 8 rats). This I believe to be due 
to the fact that the egg-white used was not milled as finely as that of the other 
rations, at least during the first 3 weeks of the experiment ; at the end of those 
3 weeks half of the rats died. It would seem that the coagulation of a certain 
part of the egg-white had not been complete. Diet A 6, in which the Chinese 
egg-white was denaturated with HCl, gave the best results. 

Diet B (20 % caseinogen) was unsatisfactory in consequence of the de- 
ficiency in vitamin Bg . 

Diets 01 and C2 (10 % caseinogen with 10 % Chinese dried, or 10 % fresh, 
egg-white) gave unexpectedly good results during the short time of the trial 
(12-20 days). 

Diets D1-D5, in which the 20 % egg-white was supplemented with 2% 
dried brewer’s yeast, were not wholly harmless ; diets E 1-E 5, with 2 % dried 
liver, were rather better during the relatively short time of observation. 

The dried egg-white did not generally prove more injurious than the fresh 
material, but while the latter caused no paresis or baldness, affections of eyes, 
ears and mouth were often present and the fur was always dirty. 

Refection was never seen in these experiments and coprophagy was hindered 
by the use of wire cage floors of 1 cm. mesh. But, in order to exclude further the 
chance of refection, most of the above experiments were repeated, using rice- 
starch and sucrose instead of potato-starch, which according to Boas [1927] has 
a counteracting effect on the damage caused by egg-white. These results are 
collected in Table II. 

Diets a, b, c, etc. correspond to diets A, B, C, described above, with 60 % rice- 
starch m place of 60 % potato-starch: diets a', b', c', contained 20 % of 
rice starch and 40 % sucrose. 

Diets f contained 3 % (by dry weight) of egg-yolk and diets g 20 % of egg- 
yolk. 

Of the diets marked with Greek letters, a contained 40 % egg-white and 
40 % rice-starch; a' 40 % egg-white, no rice-starch and 40 % sucrose ; ^ 40 % 
purified caseinogen and 40 % rice-starch; y 20 % egg-white, 20 % purified 
caseiaogen and 40 % rice-starch. Diet y' containedi 20 % egg-white, 20 % puri- 
fied caseinogen, no rice-starch and 40 % sucrose; diet S' contained 40 % egg- 
white, 40 % sucrose and 2 % dried brewer’s yeast. 

In the different experiments summarised in Table II the results regarding 
growth are not altogether comparable with one another, for the trials of longer 
duration naturaUy show lower average growth-rates, owing to the fact that the 
rats are becoming more nearly adult (see e.g. diets a3 and y3). From these 
experiments it may, however, be concluded that egg-white in the raw, dried state, 
is not so very detrimental as source of protein in a diet if all known vitamins are 
present, including the factors supposed to occur in yeast, egg-yolk and liver, 
e.g. the factor Y”, of Chick and Copping [1930] or ^Yactor X” of Boas 
[1927; Eixsen, 1930]. If these factors are omitted, damage occurs in some 
animals, but not in all, unless the egg-white is treated with HCl according to 
Parsons and Kelly [1933]. The process of drying in itself did not prove to result 
in damage to the rats, as was thought by Boas [1927]. 

When the diets contained 60 % cooked potato-starch (Table I) growth was 
promoted and symptoms prevented rather more effectively than when rice- 
starch and sucrose (Table II) were used as source of carbohydrates: compare e.g. 
diets A3, A 5 with a 3, a 5 and diet Cl with cl. When, in addition, yeast or liver 
was given, there was no difference; compare e.g. diets D3, Dfi, E3, E5 with diets 


Protein 
in diet 
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d3, d5, e3, e5. These results confirm the conclusion of Boas [1927] that a 
''factor X”, occurring in potato-starch, as well as in yeast, commercial caseino- 
gen and several other foodstuffs, was able to counteract the toxic properties of 
egg-white in the diet. 

During the above experiments (section I) my attention was attracted to the 
extraordinarily good growth on diets 0, c and y, which contained both purified 
caseinogen and egg-white as sources of protein. Boas-Fixsen found that factor X 
occurred to a relatively small extent in commercial caseinogen, but although a 
special growth-promoting property has been ascribed to commercial "light 
white casein’’ (Coward) no such property has been shown to exist in "purified” 
caseinogen. Further evidence on this subject is described in the followdng section. 

Section II. 

In order to accustom 124 young rats 3 weeks old to egg-white, 5 % (dry weight) 
of fresh rapidly coagulated egg-white was added to a b-ration, which already 
contained 20 % purified caseinogen, which had been purified by washing the 
caseinogen in a mixture of 10 L "Monster” tap-water, 5 1. 96 % alcohol and 
28 ml. N HCl 4*1 measured by glass-electrode) during 1 week, subsequently 
washing in acid 85-90 % alcohol (^g- 5*1) during 1 week and finall}?" extracting with 
ether in a Soxhlet-apparatus for 2 weeks. After 2 weeks, when 5 weeks old, the 
rats were distributed over 2 groups, one of which received 20 % purified caseino- 
gen as sole source of protein (39 rats), the other 20 % (dry weight) of fresh, 
rapidly coagulated egg-white. For both groups the increase in weight during the 
following 6 weeks (18-20 g.) was about equal to that of the comparable groups 
in section I above (a 4, b see Fig. 1 and Table II) and in both the greater part of 

’'i20 30 40 50 60 70 80 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 20 30 40 50 60 70 60 
Age in days Age in days Age in days 

Kg. 1. Pig. 2. Pig. 3. 

X Denotes division of the rats into 2 groups, each group receiving a different kind of protein. 

this increase (ca. 12 g.) occurred in the first 2 weeks, that is in the 6th and 7th 
weeks of life (Fig. 1). The young rats described above in section I had never 
shown this peculiarity; those fed on diet a 4 increased by 2 g. during the first 
10 days and those on diet b by 3-5 g. during the first 2 weeks, i.e. by rather less 
than the average weekly rate of growth shown over the longer period, which was 
2 and 2*5 g. respectively. It was evident that in the present instance the pre- 
vious presence in the rations of egg-white and purified caseinogen exerted a 
beneficial effect on the growth even for 2 weeks after one of them had been 
omitted. If this is true, the growth should also be enhanced for a period of about 
2 weeks when a change is made from 20 % egg-white to 20 % purified casein- 
ogen or vice versa. Special experiments were made to test this. 47 rats 3 weeks 
old received diet a 4 (egg-white), 65 others diet b (caseinogen). When 4 weeks 
old they were weaned and, when 5 weeks old, distributed over 4 groups; some 
which had been fed on diet a 4 (egg-white) now received diet b (caseinogen) and 
some which had been fed on diet b, now received diet a4. The remainder in each 
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group were continued on the previous diet. The result was a clear-cut corrobora- 
tion of my expectation (Figs. 2 and 3). 

When the diet during the 4th and 5th weeks of life had contained 20 % egg- 
white, the average growth on the changed diet (caseinogen, 24 rats) was 9*5 g. 
during the first 10 days, while that on the unchanged diet (23 rats) was 0-5 g. 
When the diet during the 4th and 5th weeks had contained 20 % purified 
caseinogen, the average growth on the unchanged diet (49 rats) was 3*5 g. during 
the 6th and 7th weeks and on the changed diet (egg-white) 12*5 g. (16 rats). 
Thus, in either case when the protein of the diet was altered, the growth was at 
first stimulated, presumably because the changed protein provided some factor ab- 
sent from the previous one. After 10-14 days, the rate diminished (1-3 g. weekly), 
presumably because the reserve of some factor present in the first protein, but 
absent from the second, was becoming exhausted. When, on the contrary, the 
protein was not altered, there was no improvement in either growth or condition. 
Change in appetite could not have played any part, for the food intake was kept 
the same in all groups by giving a relatively small supply every day, so that each 
rat could eat it all. 

We may conclude, therefore, that purified caseinogen, preferably in com- 
bination with potato-starch, can partially replace the growth-promoting action 
of yeast, liver or egg-yolk when added to diets containing egg-white as source 
both of protein and vitamin . Vitamins A, and B were always given in 
sufficient doses. In such diets both purified caseinogen and egg-white are re- 
C|uired to maintain an appreciable though subnormal growth; the first supplies 
an unrecognised food principle, the second vitamin Bg . 

Section III, 

In the following experiments additional evidence is given that growth may 
be almost completely restored by incorporation of 40 % purified caseinogen (see 
group 3) into the ration containing egg-white as source of protein, and that the 
essential dietary factor, which is thus added, is not extractable by washing the 
caseinogen with dilute acid alcohol (27 %), acid, 85-90 % alcohol or ether. 

Two litters of young rats during the 4th and 5th weeks of life received a diet 
containing as much as 50 % (dry weight) egg-white, this high proportion being 
at the expense of the potato-starch, which was reduced to 30 % . In other re- 
spects the diet resembled diet A3 of section I. No symptoms of ‘‘proteintoxi- 
cose” [Glaiizmann, 1934] caused by the large amount of rapidly coagulated, 
previously dried egg-white were to be seen during these 2 weeks. (Glanzmann 
often observed paresis and death within 2 days with dried buttermilk.) The 
litters were then distributed over three groups, 6 rats in each, maintained on 
diets containing different proteins, with results as follows : 

Group 1 : 50 % egg-white; weekly growth 10*5 g. during 3 weeks. 

Group 2 : 50 % purified caseinogen; weekly growth 12 g. during 3 weeks. 

Group 3: 10 % egg-white and 40 % purified caseinogen; weekly growth 
19*5 g. during 4 weeks. 

In group 3 growth was almost maximum, because the two factors contained 
in egg-white and in purified caseinogen, respectively, supplemented each other 
in their growth-promoting actions. Maximum growth (25 g. weekly, as was 
obtained with the breeding diet) was only secured by the addition of 3 % dried 
yeast (suggesting the further action of the factor Y of Chick and Copping 
[1930]). 

In groups 1 and 2 the weight increase stopped after 1 month; iia group 3 it 
diminished, but remained almost maximum during 2 months, even when no 
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3^east was added, showing that not only ''factor Y'’ but also another factor may 
be growtli-promoting when added to the egg-white rations. The rats of group 1 
(50 % egg-white) when 6 weeks old, developed bald patches on head, neck and 
back, giving them a rather moth-eaten appearance. The rats of group 2 (50 % 
purified caseinogen), after recovering from a slight degree of baldness evidently 
due to the preceding feeding with egg-white during the 4th and 5th 'weeks, 
developed rather shaggy coats when 8 weeks old. The rats of group 3 remained 
in good condition, but after 2 months incipient depigmeiitation sometimes 
appeared when pied rats were used [Gorter, 1934]. One may conclude that the 
baldness is associated with egg-white feeding and that this can probably be 
prevented by a dietary factor which occurs to a relatively small extent in 
purified caseinogen. 

Discussion. 

The question arises, whether 20 % egg-white is to be regarded as an incom- 
plete, or as a toxic, source of protein and whether it contains enough vitamin 
for growth. Mitchell [1925] found 18 % coagulated egg-white to be a satisfactory 
source of protein; in this work dried whole yeast was the source of B- vitamins, 
but -this contains protein also. Boas [1927 ; Boas-Fixsen, 1931] and Parsons 
[1930] described, however, specific ill-effects caused by 20-66 % egg-white (dry 
weight) in the diet ; as source of B-vitamins they used marmite (Boas) and wheat 
embryo or an extract of wheat embryo. 

According to Parsons and Kelly [1933] the toxic effect of egg-white cannot 
be due to an amino-acid deficiency; for when thoroughly denatured (with HCl), 
20-66 % egg-white in a diet always proved harmless. The possible influence of 
the protein pro-vided by the 10 % whole wheat embryo used in their most 
successful growth experiments should, however, be remembered, as a hint that 
an amino-acid deficiency of the egg-white is stiU possible. 

In respect of the vitamin quality of egg-white, Chick, Copping and 
Roscoe [1930] concluded that 20 % egg-white (dry weight), as sole source of 
protem and of vitamin Bg, provided an ample supply of vitamin for a few weeks 
only. 

If egg-white be regarded as adequate for provision of vitamin Bg there must 
be some other nutritive fault of diets containing 20 % coagulated egg-white as 
sole source of protein and vitamin Bg, a defect which, however, does not in- 
fluence the growth for the first 2 weeks. If purified caseinogen is also present in 
sufficient quantity in the diet (preferably in combination with potato-starch), 
the damage associated -with egg-white does not appear for a period of 3 months. 
The hypothetical dietary factor, occurring in purified caseinogen, possibly an 
ammo-acid, is distinguished from all Imown B-vitamins except B3 [see O’Brien, 
1934] by its relative insolubility in acid dilute alcohol. It may be connected 
with the equally insoluble factor X [Boas, 1927; Boas-Fixsen, 1931; Glaiiz- 
mann, 1934; Lease and Parsons, 1934, 1] which counteracts the deleterious effect 
of egg-white in the dried raw state, or perhaps with the dietary factor described 
by Coward et al [1929] in ‘Tight white casein” (see also Mapson [1933]). The 
latter, however, was not present in (purified) “Glaxo casein” and was soluble 
in 96 % alcohol. 

Lease and Parsons [1934, 2] recently extracted a factor curative of the egg- 
white dermatitis in rats from kidney or liver, after previous digestion with 

papain. I have not yet tried this method with caseinogen. 
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SUMMAEY. 

1. The toxic effects of egg-white, when present as sole source of protein and 
vitamin Bg in a diet, which cause the well-known skin disorder in young rats, 
can be counteracted by substitution of purified caseinogen for part of the egg- 
white. 

2. The dietary factor contained in caseinogen and lacking in egg-white is 
present also in liver, yeast and egg-yolk; it is insoluble in dilute or strong 
acid alcohol or in ether, 

3. While differing in solubility from the known B- vitamins and from the 
dietary factor in commercial caseinogen described by Coward et al., it would 
appear to be similar in distribution and function to the ''factor X’’ described by 
Boas, and partly also to the "factor Y” described by Chick et al. The possibility 
that it may be an amino-acid is not excluded. 
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The modern treatment of pernicious anaemia with preparations of liver or hog’s 
stomach has led to much speculation as to the precise cause of the success of 
the treatment, and many laborious fractionation experiments have been carried 
out with the object of isolating and studying the properties of the active anti- 
anaemic substances presumed to be present in these organs. These active prin- 
ciples have not yet been isolated in pure form ; only concentrated preparations 
or fractions are known whose haemopoietic activity can be determined solely 
by the clinical method of observing their effects in cases of pernicious anaemia. 

The investigations of Cohn et al. [1928; 1930] suggest that the active principle 
in liver is a nitrogenous base, possibly an co-amino- or imino-acid. Further, the 
work of two of us [Wilkinson and Klein, 1932 ; 1933 ; 1934 ; Klein and Wilkinson, 
1933; 1934] has shown that the anti-anaemic factor in hog’s stomach, liaemo- 
poietin, is not identical with the liver principle but is probably an enzjnne, 
which, reacting with a substrate present in the normal diet, produces a substance 
which from its chemical and therapeutic properties appears to be identical with 
the so-called active liver principle; this liver principle is utilised for the forma- 
tion of red blood cells by some mechanism at present unknown. 

The liver therapy had its origin in the classical experiments of Whipple et al. 
[1920], who, selecting liver owing to its relatively high iron content, showed 
that it was the most potent foodstuff in causing blood regeneration in dogs 
which had been kept at a constant low haemoglobin level by bleeding. This work 
on post-haemorrhagic anaemia induced Minot and Murphy [1926] to try the 
effect of liver feeding on cases of pernicious anaemia. The success they had 
with this diet was later paralleled by the even more striking results that 
followed the treatment of pernicious anaemia with preparations of hog’s stomach 
[Wilkinson, 1930; 1931], 

The preparations of liver and stomach used in the treatment of pernicious 
anaemia contain small amounts of iron and copper and it has been suggested 
in many quarters [cf. for example Schultze, 1932] that they owe their value to 
the presence of these mineral constituents. Iron, of course, is known to be 
essential for haemoglobm formation and has been used with great success in 
the treatment of the hypochromic microcytic anaemias. 

The possibility that copper may also be an active blood-regenerating agent 
or may stimulate haemoglobin formation has been suggested by many workers 
[cf. McHargue aZ., 1928; FKnn and Inouye, 1929; Hart et al., 1928; Waddell 
et al, 1929, 1, 2; Elvehjem, 1932]. According to Warburg and Krebs [1927], 
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Sclidnlieiiner and Oshima [1929], Guillemet [1931], McFaiiane [1932], Locke 
et at. [1932] and Tompsett [1934, 1], human blood contains small amounts of 
copper, the amount being of the order of 0* 1-0*2 mg. Cu per 100 ml. McHargiie 
[1925] suggests that it may also perform important functions in the absorption 
and transfer of oxygen in the respiration of mammals. Indeed, copper is an 
essential constituent of haemocyanin, the respiratory pigment of certain molluscs 
and Crustacea. Beard and Myers [1928], working on nutritional anaemia of rats, 
found that traces of copper added to iron brought about regeneration of haemo- 
globin in less time than the same dose of iron alone. Mills [1930], among others, 
reports the successful use of copper and iron in idiopathic anaemia of adults. 

The experimental evidence so far accumulated appears to suggest that iron 
and copper may play an important part in certain forms of anaemia, though 
whether they do so in pernicious anaemia is open to question. The object of the 
present work was to determine whether the quantities of iron and copper present 
in various liver and stomach preparations and fractions used in the treatment 
of pernicious anaemia could be correlated with the haemopoietic activities of the 
fractions as judged by clinical trial on cases of this disease. 

Experimental. 

In view of the relatively small quantities of iron and copper present in the 
preparations used, it was decided to employ colorimetric methods of estimation 
using a Kdett colorimeter, and throughout the work, distilled water and analytical 
reagents shown to be free from iron and copper were used. In view of the fact 
that there appears to be some vagueness in the hterature as to the exact pro- 
cedure in these methods, it has been thought advisable to describe our experi- 
mental technique at some length. 

Ashing of preparations. The following dry ashing method was found to be 
the most satisfactory. Porcelain crucibles (2 in. in diameter) of the best Berhn 
make were soaked in alcohohc sodium acetate and then evaporated to dryness 
several times with concentrated hydrochloric acid in order to remove any iron 
and copper from the glaze [cf. Elvehjem and Lindow, 1929]. In the case of 
stomach preparations, 5 g. samples were generally used, but, owing to scarcity 
of material, 1 g. or even less of some of the liver fractions was used. The crucible 
was heated over a very low flame until visible charring commenced, when concen- 
trated sulphuric acid (about 10-15 drops per 5g. sample) was carefully added. 
Heat was then gently applied until a carbonaceous mass was obtained. A further 
similar quantity of acid was then added and heating continued for approximately 
an hour, when ashing was usually complete. If this were not so, the crucible was 
allowed partially to cool, one drop of acid added to any portion where car- 
bonaceous material remained and the crucible reheated for a short period. 

Extraction of ash. This was carried out by heating for a short time almost to 
boiling point with concentrated hydrochloric acid (5-10 ml.) over a micro- 
burner. The acid solution was then measured into a volumetric flask (50 ml. for 
a 5g. sample, 20 ml. for smaller samples) and further extractions were made 
with similar quantities of water. The solution was made up to volume after 
cooling, filtered through a sintered glass filter and was then ready for the iron 
and copper estimations. 

Preparation of standard iron and copper solutions. Iron standards were pre- 
pared as follows : 

{a) Ferric alum A.R. (0*8630 g.) was dissolved in 50 ml. water, 20 ml. of 10 % 
hydrochloric acid were added to prevent hydrolysis and the solution was then 
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diluted to 1 litre (1 ml. =0*1 mg. iron). The purity of the salt was confirmed 
hy gravimetric analysis. 

(6) Pure iron wire (0*0639 g.) was dissolved in 50 ml. of 10 % hydrochloric 
acid, oxidised with 5 ml, hydrogen peroxide (20 vols.) and the solution boiled 
and made up to 500 ml. This solution should contain 0*128 mg. iron per ml., 
and colorimetric estimation by the thiocyanate method (following the details 
given below), taking the ferric alum solution as standard, gave a value of 
1 ml. =0*129 mg. iron. 

The standard copper solution contained 0*3928 g. copper sulphate x4.R. 
(CUSO4, 5H2O) per litre (1 ml. = 0*1 mg. copper). 

Determination of iron hy the thiocyanate method. The intense wine-red colora- 
tion produced by the action of thiocyanates on ferric salts (sensitivity 1 in 
1,000,000) has been the basis of the common methods in use for the determination 
of iron in biological material. Many workers recommend extraction of the 
colouring matter with amyl alcohol before colorimetric comparison [c/, Kennedy, 
1927 ; Elvehjem, Kemmerer et al., 1929 ; McFarlane, 1932], whilst others consider 
this procedure to be unnecessary [c/. Brown, 1922; Wong, 1923; Rees, 1933]. 
We find, however, that very poor colour matches are obtained if readings are 
made directly without extraction. On the other hand, with the extraction 
method, it is sometimes necessary to dry the amyl alcoholic extracts with 
sodium sulphate owing to their turbidity. 

An accurately measured aliquot portion (usually 5 or 10 ml.) of the unknown 
solution was measured into a 100 ml. cylindrical separating fumiel, the iron 
oxidised to the ferric condition by addition of 2 drops of concentrated nitric 
acid and water added from a burette to a volume of 20 ml. This was followed 
by an exact volume of amyl alcohol (usually 20 ml. but varying according to 
the colour developed) and 5 ml. of 20 % potassium thiocyanate solution. Ex- 
traction was then carried out immediately, the amyl alcoholic extract dried if 
necessary, by filtration through a thin layer of anhydrous sodium sulphate 
(about 1 g.) on a sintered glass filter, and the depth of colour compared with 
that of a standard iron solution freshly made up in an identical manner. 

The minimum concentration of iron which gave a sufficiently intense colour 
for convenient reading (standard at 20 mm. depth) on the colorimeter w^as 
2*5x10“® mg. iron per ml. amyl alcohol solution {i.e. =0*5 ml. of standard 
extracted with 20 ml. amyl alcohol). 

Determination of iron by the thiolacetic acid method. Lyons [1927] has shown 
that ferric or ferrous salts give a purple coloration with thiolacetic acid (sensi- 
tivity 1 in 5,000,000) which can be utilised for the quantitative estimation of 
iron, and Hanzal [1933], Burmester [1934] and Tompsett [1934, 2] have applied 
the test to the determination of iron in biological material. The main objections 
to the use of this reaction as a basis for a colorimetric method of analysis are 
{a) the instability of the coloration which fades in the course of a few hours, 
owmg apparently to the presence of copper, and (6) the formation of a fine pre- 
cipitate of alkaline earth hydroxides and phosphates in the ammoniacal solution 
which makes readings difficult. We find, however, that when the solutions are 
allowed to stand for 15 minutes and then filtered through a sintered glass filter, 
the results are in good agreement with those obtained by the thiocyanate method. 

An aliquot portion of the unknown solution was diluted with water to 20 ml., 

1 drop of thiolacetic acid added, followed by 1 ml. of ammonia (sp. gr. 0*88). It 
was occasionally necessary to add 2-3 ml. of ammonia when the aliquot portion 
of the unknown solution was large. The depth of colour was then compared 
with that of Z ml. of the standard iron solution treated similarly. 
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The miniinuni concentration of iron which gave a sufficiently intense colour 
for convenient reading (standard at 30 mm.) on the colorimeter was 4*0 x 
iron per ml. solution (i,e. = 1 ml. of standard solution made up to a total volume 
of 25 ml.). 

Estimation of copper in the presence of iron. The most delicate colour test 
for copper is the reaction with sodium diethyldithio carbamate [Callan and 
Henderson, 1929], which gives a golden-yellow coloration with dilute solutions 
of copper salts (sensitivity 1 in 100,000,000). Since iron also gives a coloration 
with this reagent, a modification of the original method first suggested by 
Haddock and Evers [1932] has been used. It was found, however, that carbon 
tetrachloride as used by the latter authors was unsatisfactory as an extractant 
since several extractions were necessary for the complete removal of the colour 
developed and, moreover, the solutions in this solvent were not very stable. 
The use of amyl alcohol, introduced by McFarlane [1932] in place of carbon 
tetrachloride, had none of these objections and has recently been recommended 
by Tompsett [1934, 1]. 

The unknown solution (25 ml. or an ahquot portion made up to 25 ml. with 
water) was introduced into a 100 ml. cylindrical separating funnel and 2 drops 
of concentrated nitric acid were added. This was followed by 1 g. of citric acid 
and, after solution had taken place, 4 ml. of ammonia (sp. gr. 0*88) were added, 
giving a p^ greater than 9*0. The total volume was then made up to 40 ml. 
with water from a burette. A known volume of amyl alcohol (usually 20 ml.) 
followed by 5 ml. of a OT % solution of sodium diethyldithiocarbamate was 
now added and the whole vigorously shaken for a short time. After separation 
had taken place, the aqueous layer was removed. It was very occasionally 
found necessary to dry the amyl alcohol layer as in the iron estimation described 
above. Comparison was then made with a standard copper solution (0*5 ml. or 
1 ml.) treated in the same way as the unknown. 

In many cases where the quantity of available material was small (0-35-0-5g.), 
the hydrochloric acid solution of the ash was made up to 25 ml., and 20 ml. 
were subsequently extracted with 10 ml. of amyl alcohol. 

The minimum concentration of copper giving a sufficiently intense colour 
for convenient reading (standard at 30 mm.) was 2*5 x 10~® mg. copper per ml. 
of amyl alcohol solution {i.e. = 0*5 ml. of standard extracted with 20 ml. amyl 
alcohol). 

Discussion of ebsiilts. 

The results of our determinations of iron and copper in various products 
derived from hog’s stomach and from various livers are shown in Tables I-III. 
Estimations were carried out in duplicate except in the cases of one or two human 
liver fractions where the amount available did not permit of duplicate ashing. 

All the preparations have been tested for haemopoietic activity on specially 
controlled cases of pernicious anaemia, the stomach and ox liver preparations 
being administered orally and the human liver fractions by intramuscular in- 
jection. Haemopoietically active products produced a ^‘peak” in the number 
of reticulocytes in the circulating blood in the course of a few days, followed 
by a fall to normal values, and this was accompanied by an increase in the 
number of red blood cells and in the percentage of haemoglobin [c/. Wilkinson, 
1932; 1933]. The clinical material used for this purpose conformed to certain 
rigid criteria already laid down by one of us, and the chnical details have already 
been published elsewhere [Wilkinson, 1932; Klein and Wilkinson, 1933; 1934; 
Wilkinson and Klein, 1934]. 
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111 considering the determinations on the desiccated stomach preparations 
(Table I) it will be noted that the copper content was very small compared with 
the amnunt of iron present and showed quite a reasonable constancy, varying 
only between 1-3 and 2-0 mg. per 100 g. The iron content of these products was 
very much higher and, moreover, showed variations between wider limits. One 
of the preparations (A) gave a much higher figure for iron than the others. The 
data presented appear to show conclusively that there is but little difference 
in the metallic contents of the haemopoietically active and inactive preparations, 
the inactive preparation F, for example, containing practically the same amount 
of iron and copper as the active preparation H. The haemopoietic inactivity of 
certain desiccated stomach preparations is due then not to any deficiency or 
excess of iron or copper but to the methods of treatment during their manu- 
facture, which causes inactivation of the sensitive gastric enzyme, haemopoietin 
[Wilkinson, 1932]; this is further manifest from the fact that gentle heating 
destroys haemopoietin but has no influence on the iron and copper contents of 
the preparations. 

Table I. 





Mean values 



mg. per 100 g. 


Haemopoietic 


preparation 



Copper 

Preparation 

activity 

Iron 


Commercial desiccated hog’ 

's stomach 


A 

Active 

33'2 

1*7 

B 

Inactive 

17-5 

1-7 

C 

Active 

lO-o 

1-8 

D 

Active 

12-4 

1-9 

E 

Active 

16-4 

1-3 

E 

Inactive 

11-5 

1-2 

G 

Inactive 

8*5 

2-0 

H 

Active 

11*5 

1-5 


Eractions from hog’s stomach press juice 


Eraction P5 

Active 

95-8 

3*3 

Eraction P5 (i) 

Inactive 

97*3 

5-9 

Eraction P5 (ii) 

Active 

33-2 

7-0 


Table I also shows the iron and copper contents of three stomach fractions 
prepared by two of us from the expressed juice of hog’s stomach [Wilkinson 
and Klein, 1932; Klein and Wilkinson, 1933]. 

Fraction P5 was obtained by precipitating the press juice directty with 
alcohol. Fraction P5 (i) represented the precipitate rich in pepsin obtained by 
dissolving fraction P5 in N/IO hydrochloric acid and bringing to 4*2 by ad- 
dition of alkah. Fraction P5 (ii) was the pepsin-free precipitate obtained by 
adding alcohol to the filtrate from the preparation of fraction P5 (i). 

Two of these fractions (P5 and P5 (i)) had very high iron contents, though 
one was active and the other was not. Moreover, the active fraction P5 (ii) 
had only one -third of the amount of iron present in the inactive fraction 
P5 (i), which provides further evidence of lack of any relationship between 
haemopoietic activity and metallic content. In point of fact, most of the iron 
present in these fractions was probably derived from the metal press used in 
the preparation of the press juice. 

Table II gives the results obtained with an ox liver extract and an extract 
prepared by digesting ox liver with hog’s stomach— both preparations were 
for oral use and were clinically very active, the latter preparation being more 
active than the former. In one of these fractions, the quantity of copper was in 
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Table II. Preparations from ox liver and hog’s stomach. 

Mean values 
mg. per 100 g. 
preparation 

Haemopoietic f ^ v 

Preparation activity Iron Copper 

Liver extract S.P.I. (7-8 g.=|- lb. liver) Active 23-6 43*9 

Liver — hog’s stomach L.S.I. (6*4 g.=-| lb. liver) Active 12-3 9*6 

excess of the iron content whereas in the other the converse held. Here again 
there appears to be no evidence of any parallelism between the haemopoietic 
activities and the contents of iron and copper. 

The results obtained with liver fractions prepared for intramuscular injection 
from various normal and abnormal human livers as described elsewhere [Wilkin- 
son and Klein, 1934] are shown in Table III. 


Table III. 

Fractions from human livers. 

Mean values 





mg. 

per 100 g. 





fraction 

Clinical source 



Haemopoietic 


A 



Iron 

Copper 

of liver 

Fraction 

activity 

Untreated pernicious anaemia 


[L.I. 3 

Inactive 

<1-0 

8*6 

1 

[l.I. 19 

Inactive 

4*3 

9*1 

Partially treated pernicious anaemia 

L.I. 1 

Slight 

<1-0 

15*7 

Remitting pernicious anaemia 

] 

[ L.I. 4 
[L.I. 13 

Active 

Active 

4*9 

4-3 

15*7 

Normal 

j 

[L.I. 7 

Active 

4*0 

2-9 

H 

1 

[L.I. 12 

Active 

18*9 

5-1 

Haemolytic anaemia 


L.I. 22 

Active 

5*8 

11-3 

Polycytliaemia rubra 


L.I. 14 

Very active 

<1*0 

7-9 


It will be seen that there is a very wide variation in the copper and iron 
contents of the different liver fractions and that no correlation exists between 
their clinical potencies and contents of these metals. 

Thus, in the haemopoietically active fractions iron varied from <1*0 to 
18*9 mg. while the copper was between 2-9 and 15*7 mg. ; the inactive or slightly 
active ones had ranges of <1*0 to 4*3 mg. for iron and 8*6 to 15*7 mg. for copper. 

It is clear, therefore, that the haemopoietic activities of these liver fractions 
are quite independent of the iron and copper they contain, but it should be 
appreciated that these values do not represent the metallic contents of the 
original fresh tissues, which values do not concern the main objects of this paper. 

In passing it may be noted, however, that Meyer and Eggert [1932] found 
that only part of the iron and copper in livers from various mammals could 
be extracted with water. These metals tended to accumulate in the fraction 
which was precipitated by 67 % alcohol, a fraction which Whipple et al. 
[1930] found effective in microcytic hypochromic anaemias. On the other 
hand, the fraction subsequently obtained by precipitation in 95 % alcoholic 
solution (corresponding with the fraction G shown by Cohn et al. [1928] 
to be effective in pernicious anaemia) contained less copper and very little iron. 
These authors concluded that the substance in liver effective in pernicious 
anaemia has no relation to the iron and copper content of the liver. Moreover, 
Cohn et al. [1930] state that they have succeeded in preparing from liver a 
fraction containing no iron which is very effective in the treatment of pernicious 
anaemia. 
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The evidence, then, provided by our own data and those of these other 
workers goes to show that the iron and copper contents of the preparations of 
liver and stomach used in the treatment of pernicious anaemia bear no relation- 
ship to their haemopoietic potencies, and there is no support for the view that 
the anti- (pernicious) anaemic factors owe their activities to the presence or 
absence of these metals. Further, the total amounts of iron and copper in these 
preparations are infinitesimal in comparison with the quantities ingested in the 
ordinary diet and, indeed, in comparison with the normal therapeutic dose used 
in the treatment of other anaemias. 

Summary. 

1. Determinations have been made of the quantities of iron and copper in 
various clinically tested preparations of stomach and liver used in the treatment 
of pernicious anaemia. 

2. Iron was determined colorimetrically by slight modifications of existing 
methods involving the use of potassium thiocyanate and thiolacetic acid re- 
spectively. 

3. Copper was estimated colorimetrically by a modification of the sodium 
diethyldithiocarbamate method. 

4. The results do not indicate any obvious relationship between the iron 
and copper contents and the haemopoietic potencies as judged hy clinical trial 
on cases of pernicious anaemia. 

Acknowledgment is due to the Medical Research Council for grants to two 
of us (L. K. and J. F. W.) in the furtherance of this work. 
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Theee have been many attempts to test whether or not fat can be transformed 
into carbohydrate in the animal body. The majority of the experiments have 
been negative, and the few which have given positive results have met with 
criticism. Burn and Marks [1926] reported an increase in glycogen in a perfused 
liver taken from a cat or dog after a high fat diet. At the same time they ob- 
served an increase in the sugar of the perfusion fluid, Gregg [1933] repeated 
these experiments and found, in the majority of his experiments, a decrease of 
liver glycogen. He explained the results of Burn and Marks and similar results 
obtained by earlier investigators on the grounds that feeding fat to dogs and cats 
does not completely rid the liver of glycogen. Also, he found that the distribu- 
tion of the glycogen in the liver was so variable that a sample from one lobe did 
not give any information concerning the carbohydrate content of the whole 
liver. 

Apart from perfusion experiments, evidence of this transformation is pro- 
vided by the increase of glycogen found to occur in the livers of intact animals 
fed on fat diets. Takao [1926], Burn and Ling [1929] and Magniisson [1929] have 
reported high glycogen values under this condition. For example, Burn and Ling 
found values as high as 5*0 % after 96 hours of fat feeding. In contrast to these 
results are those of Bodey et al. [1927], Gregg [1931] and Greisheimer [1931]. 
These observers failed to find such high percentages of glycogen as the workers 
quoted above, although in the majority of their experiments they did find a small 
but definite increase. Gregg [1931] claimed that this rise was due to the glycerol 
content of the fat. In support of this view, he found that when a rat was given the 
soaps of butter fat, there was no increase in the glycogen content over that shown 
by his series of fasting rats. As Gregg reported only one experiment of this 
nature, his conclusion is only suggestive. 

Another type of evidence has been obtained from a study of the D/H ratio 
in depancreatised dogs. Soskin [1929] fed fat and lecithin to diabetic dogs. He 
found in 3 out of 15 experiments an increase in sugar in the urine. He concluded 
from this evidence that gluconeogenesis from fatty acids was proven. Page and 
Young [1932] were unable to obtain any increase in urinary sugar following an 
intravenous injection of lecithin into phlorhidzinised dogs. These experiments do 
npt contradict those of Soskin, as it is now well recognised that the metabolism 
of a diabetic animal and a phlorhidzinised one are not the same ; it is very difficult 
to transfer the results from one type of experiment to the other. The three 
positive experiments of Soskin are the most direct evidence that we have had, 
up to the present time, for transformation of fat into carbohydrate in the animal 
body. 

1 Associate in Physiology, Johns Hopkins University, School of Medicine. 
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The respiratory quotient of man and animals on fat diets lias given suggestive 
evidence for this transformation. This subject has been studied recently by 
Hawley et al. [1933]. They found many respiratory quotients of less than 0*70 
for men on a diet of cream. They concluded that these low quotients could be 
explained by the supposition that the process of desatiiratioii of fats occurred 
more rapidly than that of oxidation, although they did not offer any experimental 
proof in support of this suggestion. Gregg [1931] in the same laboratory, 
found that rats on a diet of fat had an average R.Q.<of 0*72. 

The difficulty of interpreting the results from respiratory exchange, in man 
and animal, is that the process of conversion may take place in one organ, but the 
metabolism of the rest of the body may obscure the lowered respiratory quotient 
of that single organ. Therefore, it would be more significant to determine the 
respiratory quotient of individual tissues. Meyerhof and Lohmann [1926] 
obtained the respiratory quotient in serum of liver slices taken from fasting rats. 
They obtained quotients of 0-48, 0*76 and 0*67 for this preparation. Dickens 
and Simer [1931] reported quotients of less than 0*70 for liver slices from fasting 
rats whether the experiments were made with phosphate or bicarbonate- buffered 
Ringer’s solution. However, when serum was used for the determinations, an 
average value of 0*71 was obtained. Neither of these observers claimed a trans- 
formation of fat into carbohydrate from these low quotients. Needham observed 
figures as low as 0*35 for the respiratory quotient of the developing yolk sac. He 
was unable to detect sufficient transformation of fat into carbohydrate to explain 
these low quotients and concluded that they were due to some unknown retention 
of carbon and oxygen for synthetic purposes. 

A fourth type of experimentation has been a study of the output of sugar in 
the urine following the injection of adrenaline into a depancreatised dog. Chaik- 
off and Weber [1928] obtained a definite increase of sugar by this method. They 
claimed that the e«:cess sugar came from fatty acids. However, it is now well 
known, from the work of Cori and Cori [1928], that adrenaline mobilises muscle 
glycogen. Chambers et al. [1932] and others have demonstrated that de- 
pancreatised dogs have considerable amounts of carbohydrate in their muscles 
and other tissues. Therefore, the results of Chaikoff and Weber can be explained 
by the liberation of carbohydrate from the tissues under the action of adrenaline. 

Since the majority of workers have observed a small but definite increase in 
the glycogen content of the liver of rats fed on fat, we thought that this problem 
might be solved for this particular tissue by two types of experimentation; a 
determination of the respiratory quotient of the fatty livers and an estimation 
of any change in the carbohydrate content of slices shaken in bicarbonate -Ringer 
for several hours. 

Methods. 

Feeding of rats. The normal rats were fed on the usual laboratory diet. The rats 
on a fat diet were given butter, the essential salts and water. The amount of butter 
eaten each day varied from 3 to 7 g. After the 4th day of fat feeding, the rats 
were generally in poor physical condition. For this reason, the majority of ex- 
periments were made on animals that had been on butter diets for 2 or 3 days 
only. The rats were killed by a blow on the head. Portions of the liver were re- 
moved as quickly as possible for the glycogen determinations. The remainder of 
the liver was sliced for the manometric or other experiments. 

Manometric methods. The method developed by Dixon and Keilin [1933] 
was used for the determinations of the respiratory quotient and the Og con- 
sumption. 
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Two major difficulties complicated the determination of the respiratory 
quotient and of the fatty livers. In the first place, it was noticed that fat 
separated from the tissue and collected on the sides of the vessel. Owing to this 
separation of fat, it was impossible to obtain the exact weight of the tissue used 
in each vessel. In our later experiments, this difficulty was overcome by weighing 
several slices of tissue before and after drying, in order to obtain the ratio for that 
particular liver. The slices for the manome trie method were cut with a razor 
blade slightly moistened with Ringer’s solution and were placed on a watch-glass 
in a covered dish which had moistened filter-paper on the sides and top until 
enough slices had been collected for the experiment. The slices were weighed and 
transferred to the vessels as quickly as possible. This gave an accurate measure 
of the wet weight of the tissue, and having obtained the ratio of the wet to the 
dry weight for that liver, the dry weight was calculated for the tissue used in the 
vessel of the manometer. When the calculated value of dry tissue was compared 
with the observed value of the tissue taken from the vessel, washed in water and 
dried in an oven, the calculated value was always much higher than the observed. 
The difference was due to the amount of substance lost by the usual procedure 
for obtaining the dry weight of the tissue. Since we determined the true ratio 
for the wet and dry tissues only in our later work, we are unable to give 
values for the earlier experiments. 

The second major difficulty was the formation of acetoacetic acid. If aceto 
acetic acid is formed by the slices from a fatty liver, oxygen will be absorbed, 
but no corresponding amount of COg will be liberated. We determined the 
amount of acetoacetic acid formed, using the manometric method, and we 
found that considerable quantities of this acid were produced in 2 hours by the 
fatty liver slices. A manometric method was devised by Ostern [1933] for the 
determination of oxaloacetic acid and it was later used by Quastel and Wheatley 
[1933] for their study of the production of acetoacetic acid by the liver. Krebs 
(unpublished experiments) has recently improved this method by using aniline 
citrate in place of the aniline hydrochloride. We have adopted this modification 
in our work. The initial value of this substance in the liver was practically zero. 
Liver slices from the liver of rats on normal diet produced very little acetoacetic 
acid. Unfortunately our observations on acetoacetic acid formation were made 
before we obtained a definite ratio of wet to dry tissue in each experiment. There- 
fore, we are unable to give absolute values of the acetoacetic formation per mg. 
dry tissue per hour. We can say, however, that there is a definite formation in the 
livers of fatffed rats, and that this formation would affect the respiratory quotient. 
In the manometric method, aniline citrate was used to liberate carbon dioxide 
from the acetoacetic acid. This fact suggested that hydrochloric acid used in the 
Dixon-Keilin method might also liberate carbon dioxide in a similar way. Several 
experiments were made to study this reaction, using separately aniline citrate 
and HCl on pure solutions of acetoacetic acid. The results of one experiment are 
given in Eig. 1. The carbon dioxide was quantitatively liberated by HCl, as well 
as by the aniline citrate, but the time courses of the two processes were very 
different. These experiments were made at 37°. There was a delay of 15 miniites 
on accoxmt of the preliminary shaking to ensure thermal equilibrium. During 
this time, small amounts of acetoacetic acid may be broken down, especially in 
the presence of the citric acid, which would account for the recovery of only 
80 % of the theoretical yield. The same results were obtained w’hen similar 
experiments were made on normal tissue to which acetoacetic acid had been 
added. Thus, the routine procedure of Dixon and Keilin may be used for deter- 
mining the respiratory quotient of the fatty livers provided that a sufficiently 
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long period be allowed for the breakdown of the aeetoacetic acid. This period 
was, in our experiments, generally about 5 hours after spilling over the hydro- 
chloric acid. 



Fig. 1. Liberation of CO 2 from acetoaeetic acid after adding aniline citrate and HCl. 

X X Aniline-citric acid, 80 % recovery. • • HOI, 94 % recovery. 

The remainder of the procedure for the manometric experiments was identical 
with the original description of Dixon and Keilin. We observed, however, that 
the readings, after the KOH had been admitted to the vessels, did not become 
constant for several hours. Elliot and Schroeder [1934] have observed similar 
changes, lasting for two or more hours. 

Chemical methods. The Hubbard [1921, 1] method was used for the determina- 
tion of total acetone bodies in the urine and the method described by Good 
et al. [1933] was used for the glycogen estimations. The glycogen estimations 
were made in duplicate. Only one acetone determination was made, as the amount 
of urine collected from a rat rarely exceeded 10 ml. for the 24-hour sample. The 
total fermentable carbohydrate in liver slices was determined by the method 
described by Cori and Cori [1933] for muscle. Estimations of ^-hydroxybutyric 
acid in the liver slices were made by grinding the tissue in ice-cold water and 
carrying out the procedure described by Hubbard [1921, 2] for determining this 
substance in blood. 

For the determination of the total fermentable carbohydrate and the 
hydroxybutyric acid in the tissue slices the following procedure was used. The 
tissue was cut in the same manner as for the manometric method. Alternate 
slices were taken for each series in order to ensure a good sampling of the liver 
tissue. The tissue was weighed and was placed in a small flask containing 3 ml. 
of bicarbonate-Ringer solution. Generally about 1*00 g. of slices was used for 
each determination. The solution had previously been saturated with 5 % COg 
in oxygen. The small flask was closed with a rubber stopper through which passed 
two tubes, so that 5 % COg in oxygen could be passed through the vessel while 
it was shaken in the water-bath. The gas mixture was passed through the vessels 
for 10 minutes. The stop- cocks were then closed and they were shaken for an 
additional 5 minutes before the contents of one vessel were taken for the initial 
value. 
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Eesults. 

Respiratory exchange: The results obtained on normal and fatty liver slices 
are given in Tables I and II and in Fig. 2. The respiratory quotients of liver slices 
taken from rats on a normal diet were between 0*61 and 0-87 with an average of 

Table I. Respiratory metabolism of liver tissue tahen from 
rats on a normal diet. 

Ratio of 

Weight wet to dry Duration Liver 

Date of rat weight of of exp. glycogen 

1934 g. Sex liver hours e.q. Qq^ % 

July 4 233 M — 1*35 0-83 ™ 3*09 


September 10 156 

October 16 207 

17 234 

18 272 

22 213 


* Ratio of wet to dry tissue assumed to be 3*5. 


, 0405 — ^ T ^ . 

Normal 123456789 
Days of butter feeding 

Fig. 2. Respiratory quotients of normal and fatty livers. 
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0*79, although only one determination, that of August 2nd, gave a value less than 
0*70. Therefore, the majority of the respiration quotients for normal tissue fell 
within the normal limits of tissue oxidation. The range of these determinations 
is shown in graphic form in Fig. 2. When, on the other hand, determinations were 
made with the liver slices taken from fatty livers, the respiratory quotient was 
always below the normal level for fat oxidation, the lowest value observed was 
0*41 and the highest 0*68, giving an average of 0*58. These results are given in 
Table II and in Fig. 2. This series of determinations on fatty livers was made 


Table II. Respiratory metabolism of liver tissue taken from 
rats on a fat diet. 






Ratio of 

Wet 

, 





Weight 


Days of 

wet to dry 

weight of 

Duration 



Liver 

Date 

of rat 


feeding 

weight of 

tissue 

of exp. 



glycogen 

1934 

g- 

Sex 

butter 

liver 

g- 

hours 

E.Q. 

QO‘2 

0/ 

/o 

September 










11 

165 

M 

2 

— 

— 

2-0 

0-60 

— 

0-03 










0-03 

12 

147 

M 

3 

— 

_ 

1-75 

0-41 

— 

1-27 










1-36 

13 

194 

M 

4 

— 

— 

2-0 

0-59 

— 

0-65 








0-59 

— 

0-52 

14 

178 

M 

5 



— 

2-03 

0-60 

— 

0-10 








0-72 ■ 

— 

0-09 

17 

123 

— 

8 

_ 

— 

1-75 

0-62 

_ 

0-43 

18 

135 

M 

9 

— 

— 

2-00 

0-55 

— 

2-31 








0-58 

— 

2-50 

October 










24 

123 

M 

2 

2-6 

0-300 

2-0 

0-42 

-3-18 

0-39 








0-43 

-3-70 

0-42 

25 

101 

M 

3 

2-5 

0-300 

2-0 

0-58 

-6-33 

0-68 








0-59 

-5-06 

0-65 

26 

126 

— 

4 

2‘3 

0-300 

2-0 

0-62 

-3-90 

0-57 










0-57 

27 

90 



5 

3-1 

0-300 

2-0 

0-56 

-5*00 

0-56 










0-54 

29 

96 

M 

7 

3-1 

0-300 

2-0 

0-68 

-1-86 

047 








0-60 

-3-17 

0-57 

31 

181 

M 

2 

3-0 

0-300 

2-0 

0-62 

-6-47 

0-00 










0-00 

November 










1 

161 

M 

3 

2*8 

0-300 

2-0 

0-68 

-3-54 

0-49 








0-67 

-4-00 

0-43 

5 

172 

M 

2 

3-0 

0-300 

2-0 

0-57 

-5-88 

0-87 








0-60 

-5-49 

0-61 

7 

190 

M 

2 

2-8 

0-300 

2-0 

0-58 

-3-90 

0-00 








0-56 

-4-65 

0-00 








0-54 

-5-00 

— 

8 

205 

M 

3 

3-3 

0-300 

2-0 

0-55 

-6-20 

1-52 








0-56 

-4-13 

1-57 








0-62 

-7-48 

— 


after we had overcome the difficulties of obtaining accurate weights of the wet 
and dry tissue and was made in such a way as to eliminate the error involved in 
the fixation of oxygen in acetoacetic acid. The values, therefore, can be 
given for this series. They show some variation, not only from experiment to 
experiment but also in the same experiment. For example, in the experiment 
of November 8th, where the respiratory quotients of those determinations on 
the same liver were 0*55, 0*56 and 0*62-, the were 6*20, 4*13 and 

7*48. However, closer agreement was obtained in other experiments. 
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A previous series of respiratory quotient determinations was made before 
we realised the necessity of waiting 4 or 5 hours to ensure the complete break- 
down of acetoacetic acid. They fall within a somewhat lower range than those 
reported in Fig. 2, although the difference is not very great. This is certainly 
accounted for by the fact that, in this series, there was a retention of 0^ by reason 
of the formation of acetoacetic acid. 

It is interesting to note that the ratio of wet to dry weights was different for 
the normal and fatty tissues. The ratio for normal tissue averaged 3*5, while that 
for the fatty tissue averaged 2-9. 

In order to determine whether the formation of ^-hydroxy butyric acid had 
any effect on the lowering of the respiratory quotient, two determinations of this 
substance were made. The results are given in Table IV. They show that the 


Table III. 

B-Hydroxybutyric acid in fatty liver slices. 






Oo equivalent 



)S-Hydroxy- 


per 0*3 g. 

Days of 

Duration 

biityric acid 

Increase 

tissue per 

feeding 

of exp. 

initial 

mg. per g. 

2 hours 

Bate butter 

hours 

o/ 

/o 

of tissue 

/il. 

November 19 2 

3 

0*0041 

0*198 

4*3 

20 3 

3 

0*0214 

0*37 

8*0 


formation of 0*37 mg. ^-hydroxybutyric acid per g. tissue would bind only 
8 jjl. Og per 0*3 g, of wet tissue per 2 hours. This is a negligible amount compared 
with the total uptake of over 1000 /xl. observed in these experiments. 

9*00 r 
8*00 - ^ 

7*00 " 

6*00 - X 

. 3-00- "" 

B 

^ 4*00 - 

voo* ^ ^ 


01 , V— -T , .. 

Normal 12 3 4 3 6 7 8 

Days of butter feeding 

rig. 3. Increases in total carbohydrate per g. of tissue. 

Total fermentable carbohydrate. These results are given in Table IV and in 
Tig. 3. In order to see if comparable results could be obtained for the total 
fermentable carbohydrate in two series of liver slices, cut from the same liver 
determinations were made on two such batches, shaken in the water-bath for the 
same length of time. The results of these determinations show close agreement 
both for the initial and final values (Table IV), illustrating that this method is 
adequate for determining changes in the carbohydrate content of the tissues. 
After these preliminary experiments, determinations were made in which one 
series was removed at the end of 16 minutes in the water- bath for the initial 
value and the other series at the end of 3 hours. Two determinations on normal 
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Table IV. Total carbohydrate in normal and fatty liver slices. 


Total carbohydrate 







Initial 

Final 

Increase in 











total fer- 


















Non- 


Non- 

mentable 

Initial 



Weight 

Days of 

Duration Ferment- 

ferment- 

Ferment- 

ferment- 

carbohydrate 

lactic acj 

Date 


of rat 

feeding 

of exp. 

able 

able 

able 

able 

mg. per g. 

mg. per j 

1934 

Sex 

g. 

butter 

hours 

% 

0/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

tissue 

tissue 

September 











28 

— 

, — 

Normal 

0 

SD3 

0-31 

— 

— 










8*12 

0-33 


— 

, — 



October 











2 





Normal 

0 

4-68 

0-145 

— 












4*47 

0-24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

Normal 

2-0 

— 

— 

3-92 

0-26 

— 










4-02 

0-22 

— 

— , 

4 





Normal 

2-0 

— 

— 

3-83 

0-16 












3-78 

0-06 

— 

— 

5 

— 

— 

Normal 

2-0 

2-48 

0-09 

2-64 

0-20 

1-60 

— 

6 

M 

150 

Normal 

2-0 

8-72 

0-29 

9-55 

0-00 

8-30 


8 

F 

95 

' 1 

3-0 

0-427 

0-00 

0-454 

0-00 

0-27 

— 

9 

F 

87 

2 

3*0 

0-457 

0-00 

0-585 

0-00 

1-28 

— 

10 

F 

94 

3 

3*16 

1-03 

0-054 

1-34 

0-053 

3-10 

— 

11 

F 

77 

4 

3D 

1-19 

0-00 

1-24 

0-00 

0-50 

— 

12 

F 

89 

5 

3-0 

3-42 

0-00 

3-41 

0-00 

-0-10 

— 

15 

F 

72 

8 

3-0 

1-51 

0-09 

1-64 

0-06 

1-30 

— 

November 











10 

M 

261 

2 

3-0 

0-574 

0-00 

0-890 

0-00 

3-16 

— 

11 

M 

141 

3 

3*06 

3-12 

0-08 

3-63 

0-00 

5-10 

— 

12 

— 

234 

2 

3-0 

1-66 

0-10 

1-80 

0-08 

1-40 

— 

13 

M 

214 

3 

3-5 

2-53 

0-16 

3-13 

0-05 

6-00 

0-64 

14 

— 

300 

2 

3-0 

1-38 

0-00 

1-48 

0-00 

1-00 

1-14 

15 

— 

314 

3 

3-0 

1-38 

0-00 

1*39 

0-00 

0-10 

1-00 

tissue gave an increase 

in carbohydrate during this period of shaking. These 


results are in contrast to those of Takane [1926]. Takane found a decrease in 
total carbohydrate in normal tissue and only observed an increase in the presence 
of added lactate. We determined the lactic acid content of the tissue at the 
beginning of three experiments (Table IV). The maximum initial lactic acid 
content was 1*14 mg. per g. tissue. If all the lactic acid were converted into 
fermentable sugar, it would account for a rise of the same amount. We did not 
determine the content of lactic acid at the end of our experiments. If lactic acid 
had disappeared, there would be no evidence that it had passed into carbohydrate 
and thus no correction could be applied to the carbohydrate increase. We then 
turned our attention to the livers of fat-fed animals. Again, an increase in carbo- 
hydrate was observed. The most marked increase was obtained on November 
13th, where the increment was 6 mg. per g. tissue. In this experiment, the 
initial lactic acid value was only 0*64 mg. per g. tissue. Therefore the conversion 
of lactic acid into carbohydrate could account for only a small proportion of the 
total increase. In a few of our experiments the carbohydrate increase could be 
explained by assuming that all the initial lactic acid was converted into ferment- 
able carbohydrate, as in the experiment of November 14th. The majority of our 
experiments gave increases greater than 1 mg. per g. wet tissue, therefore the 
increment of carbohydrate must have come from some other source. Taken in 
conjunction with the low respiratory quotients, we regard this as most important 
evidence for the formation of carbohydrate from fat. 
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Glycogen. The changes in the liver glycogen of the rats on a butter diet are 
given in Fig. 4. These results are stated ui terms of g. glucose per 100 g. wet 
tissue. The values of the glycogen content of livers from rats on a normal diet 
varied between 1-52 % and b*25 % with one exception. This value was very low, 



Fig. 4. Variation of liver glycogen on normal and fat diets. The circle 
gives the average value in each case. 

0-10 % . On the diet of butter, the liver glycogen practically disappears on the 
1st day and then gradually returns, reaching an average value of about 1 % , 
A high value was obtained for the liver glycogen of a rat fed for 9 days on butter. 
The averages for our 7, 8 and 9-day experiments are not as conclusive as for the 
2nd, 3rd and 4th days, owing to the smaller number of experiments made on the 
longer periods of fat feeding. Our results show an increase of glycogen under 



Tig. 5. Total acetone bodies excreted per rat per 24 hours. 
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these conditions. In one experiment, we kept a rat on butter diet for 7 days and 
then on the normal diet for 2 days. This rat gave an exceptionally high value for 
liver glycogen, 9-5 % . 

Total acetone bodies. The results are given in Fig. 5 in terms of mg. acetone 
per rat excreted in the urine during the 24 hours before the animal was killed. There 
is a slight correlation between the appearance of glycogen in the liver and the 
disappearance of the total acetone bodies from the urine. The results in both 
series are so scattered that it is difficult to draw any conclusions from the 
averages. In general the acetone bodies showed an initial rise, starting on the 
2nd day, reaching a peak on the 3rd and 4th days and then falling again, al- 
though the one experiment on the 7th day gave a very high value. Wigglesworth 
[1924] has observed similar changes in the acetone bodies of rats on a diet of 
butter. 

An attempt was made to determine the changes in the fat content and the 
iodine number of liver slices in order to see if any increase in desaturation or if 
any decrease in fat content could be detected during a 3 -hour period of metabol- 
ism. The results were so variable for two series of slices shaken for the same 
period of time that this procedure was discontinued. 

Discussion. 

The experiments described in this paper offer good evidence in favour of the 
hypothesis that fat can be converted into carbohydrate in the liver of the rat. 
In view, however, of the sharp controversy which the question has raised in the 
past, we are anxious to define as precisely as possible exactly what we believe 
our experiments to have proved. We have shown that, on a fat diet but not on a 
normal one, the respiratory quotient of rat liver slices in vitro is well below 0*7, 
Therefore there is a causal connection between fat feeding and low respiratory 
quotients. Further, we have shown that carbohydrate can be synthesised by 
liver slices in vitro. The matter may, perhaps, be put into more general terms, as 
follows. The respiratory quotient in our experiments is a function of the fat diet: 
carbohydrate synthesis also takes place under these conditions. Since we have 
eliminated by direct experiment many of the fallacies which surround the deter- 
mination of the resjoiratory quotient, we feel that there is strong presumptive 
evidence that the low quotients do, in fact, indicate carbohydrate synthesis ; this 
presumption is greatly strengthened when we find such a synthesis actually 
occurring. We should feel that neither finding, taken by itself, would be very 
conclusive; on the other hand, both taken together, represent a strong case. 

One or two further points merit attention. In the livers of two rats on a 
normal diet, we found carbohydrate synthesis, and in one case this synthesis was 
larger than any found in the livers of the fat- fed animals. If glu coneogenesis 
were a process occurring only in animals fed on an entirely abnormal diet of pure 
fat, it would probably be of little importance. It has, on the contrary, been 
assumed by many authors, without experimental proof, to occur in normal 
animals. The r.q. of the normal liver slices may be assumed to have been in the 
neighbourhood of 0'79, the average figure for normal livers, and one which does 
not indicate the formation of carbohydrate from fat. We have, in fact, no evi- 
dence to show that the carbohydrate was not formed in these cases from protein. 
Supposing, however, that it was formed, in whole or in part, from fat, it is quite 
possible that in a carbohydrate-rich liver the process would result in a lowering 
of the R.Q. from unity to a level which was still well above that of fat oxidation. 
On the other hand, in carbohydrate-poor livers, such as are those on the 2nd and 
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3rd days of a fat diet, the liver is probably oxidising fat, and carbohydrate syn- 
thesis would lower the E.Q., starting from a base line, not of 1*0, but of 0-7. We 
have calculated, in fact, that the synthesis of 3*0 mg. carbohydrate per g. liver 
slices would lower the e.q. from 0*79 to 0-63 in our respiratory experiments. 
Although some of our experiments showed a synthesis of carbohydrate of less 
than 3-0 mg. per g. tissue, in four experiments the carbohydrate synthesis ivas 
greater than 3-0 mg. Similarly, in a number of experiments, the e.q. was less 
than 0*63. Our average value was in fact 0*58. 

The increase in liver glycogen in the rats fed on butter occupies an inter- 
mediate position between the results of those observers who have reported large 
increases and those who have found very small changes. The averages for our 
determinations for each day show a decided increase on the 3rd day in con- 
trast to the absence of glycogen on the 1st and 2nd days. Without our other 
data, it might be assumed that this increase is due to the glycerol fraction of the 
fat, an assumption made by Gregg [1931] to explain similar results. With the 
lowered respiratory quotient and the determination of an actual increase in 
carbohydrate in liver slices the more probable explanation for 6his rise is that 
part of the carbohydrate is coming from fat. 


Summary. 

1. The respiratory quotient of slices of liver from a rat fed on a normal diet 
averages 0*79, while that from a rat fed on butter averages 0*58. 

2. The carbohydrate content of liver slices taken from a liv6r of a rat fed on 
butter shows a definite increase after 3 hours’ shaking in bicarbonate-Einger 
medium at 37°. 

3. The glycogen content of the liver of rats fed on butter falls to practically 
zero on the 1st day of this diet. It gradually rises reaching a level of almost 
1*00 % on the 4th and 5th days of butter feeding. 

4. The acetone bodies in the urine of rats increase, reach a maximum on the 
3rd or 4th day of butter feeding and then decrease. 

5. The lowering of the respiratory quotient and the increase in carboh 3 ^drate 
of the liver slices indicate that conversion of fat into carbohydrate takes place in 
the liver of a rat fed on butter. The same conversion may take place in a normal 
liver. 
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The observation Best et al. [1932] that fatty livers could be produced in rats 
■which received a diet consisting of mixed grain with 40 % of beef fat provided 
a means whereby the curious action of choline in preventing and curing such 
dietary fatty livers has been extensively studied [Best and Pluntsman, 1935]. 
On a number of occasions however use of this diet has failed to produce in our 
rats fatty livers of an intensity similar to that recorded by the Toronto workers, 
while its deficient nature may cause weight losses in the experimental animals. 
Since the amount of liver fat is changed by starvation, it may also be influenced 
by this type of undernutrition and complicating factors in the interpretation 
of results may thereby be introduced. 

A governing factor in fatty liver production on diets containing 40 % of fat 
has been sho'wn to be the choline content [Best and Huntsman, 1935]. With 
this finding in mind an attempt was next made to produce dietary fatty livers 
in rats under conditions in which no loss of body weight occurred. For this 
purpose a diet of caseinogen 20, starch 30, beef fat 40, salt mixture 5, marmite 5 
and vitamins A and D was given. Both the caseinogen and starch had been 
exhaustively extracted by alcohol and ether and save for the small amount of 
choline present in the marmite — 1-75 mg. per rat per day — this diet was choline- 
free. Fatty livers did not result. This amount of choline is of no importance 
since the mixed grain diet of Best, Hersiiey and Huntsman [1932] which causes 
fatty livers in rats contains enough choline to give each animal about 8 mg. 
per day. This failure suggested that some factor other than the choline content 
was influencing the production of fatty livers on diets containing 40 % of fat, 
and consideration of various results in the literature suggested the level of 
protein intake as the most probable. In this connection the wide variations in 
the relative amounts of glyceride and cholesteryl ester appearing in the "Aliole- 
sterol ” fatty liver caused by feeding diets containing 1-2% of cholesterol were 
considered. Calculation of the approximate compositions of the diets used by 
difierent workers [Okey, 1933, 1,2; Chanutin and Ludewig, 1933; Best et al.,. 
1934; Channon and Wilkinson, 1934] indicated that the protein content of the 
diets might be a factor in the control of the amount of liver glyceride. Ac- 
cordingly the effect of varying the protein content of the diet at the expense 
of the carbohydrate, with a constant fat content (40 %) and an adequate supply 
of vitamins and salts, has been studied. The object was to evolve a diet which 
would cause fatty livers without loss of body weight if possible and to study 
the part played by protein in fatty liver production. Further, in order to study 
any effect of protein in controlling the fatty liver produced by feeding rats oil 
pure sucrose [Best and Huntsman, 1935], two further diets were included ; these 
were fat-free and contained 5 and 30 % of protein respectively with 85 and 60 % 
of glucose hydrate. All the diets used have been substantially choline-free. 
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These experiments have been used at the same time to attempt to elucidate 
a further point in fatty liver production. Great variations in the percentage 
of liver fat among individual rats under the same fatty liver-producing dietary 
regime often occur and the extent of these variations can be readily seen by 
reference to the paper of Best and Huntsman [1935] where variations from 5-5 
to 26*6 % among individuals from one experiment are recorded. This degree of 
variation must have some significance. The frequency of its occurrence is such 
as to make the use of large numbers of animals necessary, apart from rendering 
interpretation of results somewhat uncertain. The degree of fat infiltration 
occurring in the liver in starvation in rats and rabbits has been shown to be 
related to the amount of fat present in the depots [Dible, 1932; Bible and 
Libman, 1934]. It was possible that the variations in the amount of fat in the 
fatty livers of rats on a high fat diet were related to the amount of dep5t fat. 
This has been investigated by a study of the fat content of the liver and carcass 
of each individual animal in these experiments. 


Experimental. 


The general plan of the experiment was to feed groups of rats on various 
diets for 21 da^^s. The animals were then killed by a blow on the head 12 hours 
after the last meal. The livers were removed and weighed for analysis, the 
gastro -intestinal tracts removed and the carcasses stored in a refrigerator until 
they could be analysed. 

The diets used are described in Table I. The caseinogen was B.B.H. ‘Hat-free 
casein” which had been further extracted three times with boiling industrial 
alcohol. The choline content of the constituents of the diets was determined by 
assay on the isolated rabbit intestine after hydrolysis and acetylation. Save 
for the marmite, the constituents were choline-free. The marmite contained 
350 nig. of choline per 100 g. and since it constituted 5 % of ail the diets, each 
animal in the different groups ingested about 1*5 mg. of choline per day. The 
average actual amounts of choline ingested by the animals in each group are 
recorded in Table II. 

Table I. Description of the diets. 


Group . 
Diet 

Caseinogen 
Beef dripping 
Glucose hydrate 
Marmite 
Salt mixture 
Cod-liver oil 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

0 

5 

10 

20 

30 

50 

5 

30 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

0 

0 

50 

45 

40 

30 

20 

0 

85 

60 

0 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

One drop 

5 5 5 

1 per rat every 3 days 

5 

5 


The fat content of the individual livers was determined by ethereal extraction 
after acidification of the livers following saponification with aqueous NaOH. 
After evaporation to dryness of the washed ethereal extract the weight of the 
“fat ” was obtained. Separation of this material into its constituent fatty acids 
and unsaponifiable matter was not carried out because experiments showed that 
the combined weights of unsaponifiable matter and fatty acids obtained by 
further alcoholic saponification were in all cases 98 % of that of the original 
material. The fat content of the carcasses was determined either by a similar 
method or by saponification of the alcoholic extract of the minced carcass. In 
the latter cases the minced carcasses were treated many times with successive 
volumes of boiling alcohol and the combined extracts saponified and treated as 
already described. 
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Results. 

In Table II are recorded data concerning the number of rats used in each 
group, their changes in weight during the experiment, the average food intake 
per rat per day, the caloric value of this food and its choline content. 

Table II. Weight records of the animals and the food intake. 


Grouj) 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Protein % of diet ... 

0 

5 

10 

20 

30 

50 

5 

30 

No. of animals 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

Av. weisht at beginning 

141 

143 

141 

136 

139 

148 

141 

136 

of experiment (g.) 

Av. weight at end of 

122 

147 

153 

179 

182 

186 

140 

146 

experiment (g.) 

Gain or loss (g.) 

-19 

+ 4 : 

+ 12 

+ 43 

+ 43 

+ 38 

-1 

+ 10 

Av. food intake per rat 

8-3 

9-2 

8-0 

9-0 

9-0 

8*5 

11*7 

13*5 

per day (g.) 

Caloric intake per rat 

48*0 

53*4 

46-4 

52-5 

52-5 

50-6 

44-5 

5M 

per day (Cals.) 

Choline intake per rat 

1*46 

1-70 

1-42 

1*59 

1-59 

1*50 

2-07 

2*38 


Diets A to F contained 40 % fat; Gr and H were fat-free. 


In Table III the percentages of “fat’’ (total fatt}’ acids and unsaponifiable 
matter) present in the livers and the carcasses of the individual animals are 
set out. 

Table III. The percentage of “fat^^ in the livers and carcasses. 


(g./iOOg.) 


Group 


Mean 

Group 


Mean 


A 


B 


C D 


^ _ 

^ 

^ 

--A ^ 

r 

—A ^ 

/■ — 


liver 

carcass 

liver 

carcass 

liver 

carcass 

liver 

carcass 

9*93 

10*30 

22*83 

16*13 

6*74 

17*12 

6*55 



7*35 

8*92 

8*53 

19*20 

10*35 

18*94 

4*48 

12*04 

7*59 

17*44 

15*83 

18*00 

7*19 

14*21 

7*91 

12*27 

8*55 

11*25 

7*68 

20*16 

6*68 

13*54 

4*94 



10*54 

15*08 

7*67 

16*16 

7*70 

— 

7*41 


9*71 

11*84 

12*40 

15*94 

5*78 

— 

7*75 

16*78 

8*95 

12*40 

12*49 

17*60 

7*35 


6*50 

— 


E 


P 


G 


H 







A 



liver 

V 




X 

liver 






^ 

carcass 

liver 

carcass 

carcass 

liver 

carca.ss 

4*54 


— 

— 

3*07 

7*81 

4*79 

17*06 

6*05 

15*39 

4*21 

11*14 

3*42 

8*42 

4*46 

8*13 

6*73 

19*15 

5*56 

15*61 

3*57 

7*16 

4*20 

16*57 

6*21 

— 

6*18 

15*57 

5*01 

9*74 

4*84 

■14*16 

7*01 

14*34 

6*67 

17*60 

6*88 

11*64 

4*67 



6*20 

23*02 

5*40 

17*73 

6*01 

13*94 

4*85 

4*68. 

6*12 

*— 

5*60 

15*53 

4*66 

9*78 

4*64 

, 


Discussion. 

1 * Diets [B-F) containing 40 of fat with varying percentages of protein. 
The wide variations in the percentages of fat in the individual livers are seen 
in Table III. For discussion purposes the mean values are recorded in that 
table, although the limitations caused by the relatively small numbers of animals 
are recognised. The average figures for the “fat” content of the hvers of the 
animals receiving 5, 10, 20, 30 and 50 % of protein are 12*49, 7*35, 6*50, 6*12 
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and 5*60 % respectively. These diets were substantially elioliiie-free, for the 
choline intake of each rat in the different groups varied only between 1*42 and 
1*70 mg. per day. As mentioned in the introduction, this amount of choline is 
considered to be of no significance in the interpretation of the results and 
further, since it is virtually constant at 1-5 mg. per rat per day, any possible 
effect is the same for all the groups. It is clear therefore that the amount of 
protein in the diet is a factor controlling the amount of fat appearing in the 
liver irrespective of any effect of choline, the degree of fat infiltration increasing 
with decreasing protein content. The 12*49 % of fat in the livers of animals 
which received 5 % of protein is similar to the figure often recorded by the 
Toronto workers as occurring in rats receiving the mixed grain diet with 40 % 
of fat. Such a diet would on our calculations contain 6 % of protein. The 
decreasing amount of fat appearing in the liver with increasing protein intake 
explains also our previous failures to produce fatty livers in rats on diets of 
high fat content but choline-free, because in all these cases protein constituted 
at least 20 % of the diet. These investigations further provide a method for 
producing fatty livers in rats by dietary means on diets free from choline without 
the possibility of complications due to weight loss. Thus the diet containing 5 % 
of protein and 40 % of fat resulted in the livers of the animals contaming 
12*49 % of fat at the end of 3 weeks with an average weight increase of 4g. 
per animal. 

This control of the glyceride content of the liver by the protehi content of 
the diet has been further confirmed in experiments on the ''cholesteror’ fatty 
liver. We administered to one group of rats a diet containing caseinogen 5, 
fat 20, glucose 65, marmite 5, salt mixture 5, vitamins A and D, with 2 % 
cholesterol. To a second group the same diet was given save that the protein 
content was raised to 30 % at the expense of the sugar, which was reduced to 
40 % . After 3 weeks the animals were killed and their livers analysed. The 
results obtained are recorded in Table IV. 

Table IV. The liver lipoids of rats fed on a diet containing 20 ^jo fat and 
2 cholesterol, but free from cholme, 

(g./lOO g. liver.) 


Group 

. J 

K 

Percentage protein in diet 

5 

30 

Phosphatide 

1*79 

2*54 

Glyceride 

25-42 

5*54 

Free cholesterol 

0-294 

0*452 

Cholesteryl oleate 

4-42 

7*91 


The figures in Table IV appear amply to confirm the finding of the control 
of glyceride deposition in the liver by the level of the protein intake, for whereas 
the glyceride content of the livers of animals receiving 5 % of protein (group J) 
is 25*42 %, that of group K, which received 30 % of protein, is only 5*54 %. 
It is of interest to note that the amount of cholesteryl esters is some 80 % 
higher in group K, compared with group J, but at this stage no interpretation 
of this finding can be provided. 

These results show therefore that in the ''cholesteror’ fatty liver the relative 
amounts of glyceride and cholesteryl esters depend in the case of choline-free 
diets on the protein content of the diet, the glyceride fraction being far more 
extensively involved and in the reverse direction. They explain the varying 
degree to which these two constituents occur in the livers of rats fed on diets 
containing cholesterol as reported by different workers, a question which has 
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been discussed in a previous paper [Ciiannon and Wilkinson,, 1934]. A number 
of other points arise from consideration of Table IV and other data concerning 
this experiment: {a) The total fatty acid content of the livers of group J 
(protein 5 %, fat 20 % with cholesterol 2 %) is 27*5 %. On the other hand 
that of group B in Table III (protein 5 % , fat 40 % without added cholesterol) 
is 12*49 %, a figure half as great. This increase does not seem to be related in 
any way to the cholesteryl ester content of the livers, because the livers of 
group K in Table IV contained 80 % more cholesteryl esters than those of 
group J. {h) In group J the phosphatide percentage, 1*79 %, is the lowest 
which we have yet encountered in any group of fatty livers, just as the ‘Tat ’' 
content is the highest, (c) The liver weights expressed as a percentage of the 
body weights were, in group J 5*55 % and in group K 3*54 % ; the former 
figure again is the highest we have encountered and is to be compared with 
the normal figure of about 3 % . {d) The normal iodine value of rat liver fatty 
acids is about 115. Those of group J (total liver fatty acids 27*5 %) had an 
iodine value of 78*7, while in group K (total liver fatty acids 10*52 %) the 
iodine value was 80*7. These figures illustrate the fact that under the conditions 
of these experiments the iodine value does not fall in proportion to the degree 
of fat infiltration. Thus in group J where the livers contained about nine times 
the normal amount of fatty acids, the iodine value has fallen only from 115 to 
78*7, while in group K (liver acids three times the noi’mal amount) the iodine 
value was 80*7. Admixture of one part of the original liver acids (i. v. 115) with 
8 parts of those of the food (i. v. 40) would yield a mixture of acids having iodine 
value 48. Clearly therefore the liver acids of group J have not been derived 
by direct absorption of the mixed food acids. Further they contained 29*5% 
of solid acids of iodine value 13 (Twitchell) a percentage difiering little from 
the normal. Whether the unsaturated liver acids, which in group J amount to 
1*58 g. per animal, of iodine value 106, have been derived by preferential ab- 
sorption of the unsaturated acids of the food or dep6t fats, cannot be deter- 
mined. More detailed evidence along these lines may however throw light on 
any possible desaturation process. 

The general finding that the protein content of the diet controls the degree 
of glyceride infiltration of the liver may have a number of explanations, of wliich 
mention will be made of one only. In view of the known action of choline and 
of betaine in preventing fat infiltration [Best and Huntsman, 1932] it meij imply 
, that certain amino-acids may be converted into these substances in the tissues. 
Best and Huntsman [1935] draw attention to the fact that Engeland [1909] 
suggested that betaines might arise in the tissues by methjdation of amino-acids. 

It is possible that a number of other compounds of types similar to betaine and 
choline, which might have physiological actions in controlling the liver fat level, 
may arise from different amino-acids, although at the present time choline and 
betaine themselves are alone known to be active. Thus choHne itself* might be 
derived from glycine, as was suggested by Rosenfeld [1930] as a result of his 
study of the synthesis of lecithin by chickens. Another possible precursor of 
choline might be serine. It is of interest however that the protein used in our 
experiments, caseinogen, contains very little glycine or serine. We are therefore 
continuing these studies by producing fatty livers in rats on a diet containing 
5 % caseinogen and are adding to the diets supplements of these and other 
amino-acids. In a previous paper [Aylward et al., 1935] studies were made of 
the changes in the lipoids of the fivers of rats following a fat- and cholesterol- 
containing meal free from and with added choline. The diets used contained 
20 % of caseinogen and the decrease in fiver phosphatide at the seventh hour in 
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the livers of the animals receiving the choline-free diet was much greater than 
on the diet which contained choHne. If this finding be confirmed, it would impR^ 
that the action of protein in preventing fat infiltration was much slower than 
that of choline itself and may suggest that the conversion of some precursor 
into a substance having the same action as choline is being relatively slowty 
effected. 

A further point of interest is that although the percentage of liver fat de- 
creases with increase of the protein percentage in the diet, even in group F 
(protein 50 %) it is still 5-66 %, a figure which is to be regarded as about 1 % 
higher than the normal. 

It will be observed from Table III that in the animals of group A, which 
received no protein in the diet, the livers contained 8*95 % of fat, i.e. substan- 
tially less than did those of rats which received 5 % of protein. We do not 
propose to discuss this figure because the weight losses of the animals, an average 
of 19 g. in 21 days, are too great to permit of any deductions being made with 
certainty. 

With the results recorded in Table III are to be compared those of Best 
et al. [1935]. These workers obtained fatty livers in rats receiving a diet of 15 % 
of protein and 20 % of fat for 21 days (average figure 10*5 %). According to 
our results such a diet should not produce fatty livers, for the figures in Table III 
suggest that, if 15 % of protein were present in the diet with as much as 40 % 
of fat, the fat content of the liver would be about 7 % , whereas the fat content 
of their diet was only 20 % . It is not unlikely that these discrepant findings 
are to be ascribed to the weight losses of the animals of Best et al., which were 
9 g. per animal in a period of 21 days, the diet used being deficient in vitamins. 
The experiments of Best and Ridout [1933] in which rats received a grain diet 
with 20 % of fat did not result in fatty livers. Since the protein content of this 
diet would be only 8 % , it might have been expected from our data that fatty 
livers should have resulted, even though the fat content of the diet was only 
20 % . These particular results cannot be compared with our own, however, 
because the average weight loss of the animals was 23 g. in 31 days, while the 
diet was such that each animal received about 8 mg. of choline per day, facts 
which complicate any comparison. 

2. Diets {G-H) containing no fat with 5 and SO of 'protein. No difference 
in the fat contents of the fivers of these groups occurred, nor did fatty fivers 
result, the average value being 4-65 % . From the point of view of future ex- 
periments it should be pointed out that the individual variation among the fivers 
of the animals which received 30 % of protein was very much less than in any 
of the groups in this experiment. This suggests such a diet to be very suitable 
as a preparator}?- one for ensuring the greatest possible constancy of the fat 
content of the fiver before further dietary treatment. 

Best and Huntsman [1935] found that normal animals receiving exclusively 
sucrose developed fatty fivers. The present results show that a diet of 5 % 
protein and glucose does not cause fatty fivers. We think the explanation of 
these differences is again to be found in complicating factors of weight loss, for 
whereas our animals had an average weight loss of 1 g. in 21 days, the rate of 
weight loss of those of Best and Huntsman was rapid. 

3. The relationship between the amount of dep6t fat and the amount of liver fat. 
The figures recorded in Table III show that no relationship exists between the 
amount of depdt fat and that of liver fat. If the ratios of the percentage of the 
carcass fat to that of the fiver fat be calculated for the animals which received 
a 40 % fat diet with 0, 5, 10, 30 and 50 % of protein, the average figures re- 
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suiting are 1-38, 1-40, 2-17, 2-94 and 2*77 ; if the individuals of one particular 
group are considered (group B, 40 % fat, 5 % protein) the ratios of carcass fat 
to liver fat are 0-70, 2-25, 1*14, 2-62, 2*11, 1-28. It is clear therefore that these 
results provide no evidence for the view that fat infiltration in the liver under 
these particular dietary conditions is influenced by the amount of depot fat, 
and in this they are to be contrasted with the starvation experiments referred 
to in the introduction. This question of individual variation must be of signifi- 
cance and needs further investigation. 

SUMMAEY. 

1. Groups of rats have been fed on complete diets containing 40 % fat with 
varjfing amounts of protein (from 5 to 50 %) for a period of 3 weeks and their 
livers and carcasses analysed for fat content. The diets were substantially 
choline-free, but each rat actually received 1*5 mg. of choline per day, which 
was present in the yeast extract used to supply vitamin B complex. 

2. The amount of fat appearing in the liver was conditioned by the amount 
of protein in the diet irrespective of any action of choline. 

3. The diet containing 40 % of fat and 5 % of protein is adequate for weight 
maintenance and for the production of livers containing 12-49 % of fat in 
3 weeks. 

4. This control of the glyceride content of the ‘Tat” fatty liver has been 
confirmed by experiments on the production of the “ciiolesterol” fatty liver, 
for livers of animals receiving a diet containing 5 % of protein, 20 % of fat and 
2 % of cholesterol contained at the end of 3 weeks 25*42 % glyceride and 4*42 % 
cholesteryl esters. On the other hand the livers of another group receiving the 
same amounts of fat and cholesterol but with 30 % protein, contained 5*54 % 
glyceride and 7*91 % cholesteryl esters. 

5. The possibility of the action of the protein in controlling liver fat being 
due to its providing amino-acid precursors which are converted either into 
choline or betaine or substances of similar physiological action is discussed. 

6. No relationship exists between the amount of fat infiltration in the liver 
and the amount of the dep6t fat. 

The expenses of this research were defrayed from a grant from the Medical 
Eesearch Council, to whom we express our thanks. 
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XLIIL A STUDY OF CYSTINURIA 
IN TWO SISTERS. 


By EVELYN MARION HICKMANS and 
WILLIAM CAREY SMALLWOOD. 

From the Children's Hospital, Birmingham, 

{Received December 10th, 1934.) 

The subjects of this investigation are sisters, one of whom, the younger, was 
first referred to the Birmingham Children’s Hospital by Dr Burns of Redditch 
for the investigation of albuminuria. She was admitted and on examination was 
found to have cystinuria. A subsequent examination of a specimen of urine 
from the sister revealed cystine crystals and she, also, was admitted for in- 
vestigation and observations on metabolism. 

Family history. 

Cystinuria is one of a group of disorders which have been aptly described by 
Sir Archibald Garrod in the picturesque phrase ''inborn errors of metabolism”. 
An enquiry was instituted, therefore, into the occurrence of the derangement in 
other members of the family, and with the co-operation of the patients’ doctor 
and parents many specimens of urine were collected from each of seventeen 
blood relatives, at intervals of several weeks, and examined by us for cystine. 
The tests applied were : 

(1) Microscopical examination of sediment: (a) from the fresh specimen, 
(6) after acidifying with dilute acetic acid and standmg for one week, and (c) from 
acidified specimens concentrated by evaporation. 

(2) The Sullivan reaction as modified by Brand et al. [1930]. 

(3) The cyanide-nitroprusside reaction described by the same authors. 

These investigations revealed well-marked cystinuria in one other relative, whose 
position in the genealogical tree is shown in Fig. 1. The positions of the two 
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Fig. 1. Genealogical tree. 

$ male and female normals respectively; f female cystinnrics. 

subjects of this investigation are indicated by the encircled figures, while crosses 
denote the existence of members who were not examined. In addition to the 
discovery of one other definite cystinuric it was found that the urine of several 
other members of the family gave faintly positive results with one or other of 
the chemical tests for cystine, and a few showed one or two hexagonal crystals 
after prolonged microscopical examination of an acidified specimen of urine 
concentrated by evaporation. 
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These findings, together with the results of tests for albumin and estimations 
of total amino-acids, appear in Table I. It will be seen that the presence of traces 
of cystine in the urine of one individual was not constant and that specimens in 
which, on microscopy, two or three hexagonal crystals were found did not always 
yield positive chemical tests and vice versa. 

Various writers [Loewy and Neuberg, 1907 ; Lewis and Simon, 1902] have 
suggested that the degree of cystinuria may vary considerably from time 
to time and even disappear temporarily. At first we were tempted to believe 
that these other members of the family were occasional or mild cystinurics and 
that the union of two 'such individuals had resulted in two florid examples of 
the metabolic error. We do not feel justified, however, in advancing this thesis 
on such, slender evidence. There was no consanguinity of parentage in any of the 
families and no family history of stone or of nephritis known to the parents of 
the two children investigated. 

Clinical history. 

W.B. Aged 12 years. First child in family of two. Admitted to Birmingham Children’s 
Hospital on April 26th, 1932. 

History. Quite well until 6 months previously; since then vaguely unwell; easily tired, fre- 
quently complaining of backache referred to both loins and relieved by -bung down. For 3 months 
prior to admission scalding micturition but no increased frequency of micturition or other urinary 
symptoms. Occasional headaches for many years. 

Examination. A tall slender girl: weight 5 stone 6 pounds: nutrition moderately good and 
general appearance one of health. Mentality normal. No abnormality of cardiovascular, respira- 
tory, alimentary or nervous systems. B.P. 125/80. Kidneys neither enlarged nor tender. 

Urine, S.G. 1030. Reaction slightly alkaline to litmus. Albumin: light cloud. Sugar: nil. 

Deposit. Cystine crystals in large numbers in specimens which were allowed to stand, both 
before and after acidifjdng with acetic acid. Sullivan and nitroprusside tests both strongly 
positive for cystine. 

X-ray of renal tract — ^no evidence of stone. 

Blood. Urea (fasting) 30-9 mg./lOO ml. 

Non-protein-nitrogen „ 30-3 


Uric acid 
Amino - acid-nitrogen 
Chlorides 
Cholesterol 
Creatinine 


2-81 

11-48 

459 

182 

1-26 


Urea concentration test (Calverfs) Hl\ovrQdinoTm.BXveiciaXim\(itioi\'. 

15 g. urea given. 

Specimen A. Volume 500 ml.: Urea 2*32 g./lOO ml. 

Specimen B. Volume 930 ml.: Urea 0-39 g./lOO ml. 

J.B. Aged 10 years. Second child in family. Admitted to Birmingham Children’s Hospital, 
April 6th, 1932. 

History. Always a delicate child though never suffering from anj^ definite disease of any 
system. One year before admission commenced to complain of backache, was easily tired and had 
frequent frontal headaches. These symptoms continued. In November 1931 the child was 
noticed to he passing very little urine, was seen by Dr Burns of Redditch and found to have 
albuminuria. No history of haematuria or other urinary symptoms. She was thought to be ab- 
normally thirsty at this time. Twelve months before admission the child had an acute febrile 
illness in which she vomited and developed a scarlatiniform rash but never peeled. The albuminuria 
persisted and the child was sent to hospital for investigation of renal function. 

Examination. A tall slender girl^ — ^weight 4 stone 4 pounds — of healthy appearance, normal 
mentality and moderately good nutrition. Cardiovascular, respiratory and nervous systems 
normal. Many carious teeth present : alimentary tract otherwise normal. Kidneys neither en- 
larged nor tender. 


Table I. Investigation of cystmiiria in blood relatives of patients . 

Hexagonal crystals Amino acid-N=^ 

in the urine Sullivan’s test* Nitroprusside test* iim./lOO ml. 
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Ufim, On admission S.G. 1020. Reaction very slightly alkaline to litmus. Albumin: heavy 
haze. Sugar: nil, 

Deiiosit. Cystine crystals in large numbers. Sullivan and nitroprusside tests for cystine both 
strongly positive. 

X-ray of lenal tract — ^repeated several times. On each occasion much colon gas was present 
but no stone was seen. 

Blood. Wasserniann reaction negative. 

Urea (fasting) 36-8 mg./lOO ml. 

Non-protein-nitrogen „ 36*5 „ 

Uric acid „ 2*15 „ 

Amino-acid-nitrogen ,, 6-18 „ 

Cholesterol „ 170 „ 

Chlorides „ 482 

Creatinine „ 1*27 „ 

A twenty-four hour specimen of urine — volume 373 ml. — collected when the child was having 
ordinary hospital diet showed: 

Urea 1*72 g./lOO ml. 

Uric acid 0*051 ,, 

Creatinine 0*098 „ 

Total nitrogen . 1*60 „ 

Chlorides 0*61 , 

Amino-acid-nitrogen 0*0297 „ 

Pn 7-OS 

Silver articles placed in contact with the skin of both children for periods of five days showed no 
discoloration, an observation which suggests that sulphur compounds were absent from the sweat 
of our patients. The urine of both children developed a greenish colour and gave ofi hydrogen 
sulphide and ammonia on standing. 


Presence in the urine of tyrosine, leucine, jputrescine and cadaverine. 

The urine of both patients was examined repeatedly for the presence of 
leucine and tyrosine and for the diamines cadaverine and putrescine. Specimens 
were concentrated by evaporation in vacuo and the following tests performed : 

Examination of the concentrate for crystals of leucine and tyrosine. 

Tests with Millon’s reagent. 

Treatment of the concentrate with /3-naphthalenesulphonyl chloride 
(method of Abderhalden and Shittenhelm [1905]). 

Benzoylation method of Baumann and Udransky [1889]. 

Phenyl isocyanate method of Loewy and Neuberg [1904]. 

These tests failed to reveal the above amino-acids and diamines. 


Test for the presence of a precursor of cystine in fresh specimens 

of urine, 

A perusal of the literature on cystinuria reveals frequent references to the 
presence in the urine of cystine precursors, which usually break down quite 
rapidly with the liberation of free cystine, especially after the addition of dilute 
acetic acid. These may, however, from time to time prove more stable and resist 
thq action of the somewhat hypothetical urinary ferments which are supposed 
to bring about the necessary chemical changes. Wallis and Garrod [quoted 
by Garrod, 1923] reported a case in which cystine could not be found by 
the Gaskell method, and which showed cystine crystals in the urine only after 
six months^ standing. Garrod remarks ^Hhe inference cannot be avoided that 
under certain conditions cystinurics excrete a sulphur compound which is not 
free cystine but a compound or unoxidised derivative thereof”. 
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From time to time various workers [Klemperer and Jacoby, 1915; Looney 
et al., 1923] have reported a diminution in the cystine excretion (as determined 
colorimetrically) after the prolonged administration of alkali without significant 
changes in the neutral sulphur values, and these fin ding s have been regarded as 
further evidence in favour of the excretion in freshly voided urine of a cystine 
complex and as an explanation of the phenomenon of intermittent cystinuria. 
This subject receives careful consideration by Brand et al. [1930] who, in their 
observations on a cystinuric, found that the freshly voided urine of their patient 
gave a negative Sullivan reaction, but after standing for 24 hours the brilliant 
red colour indicating a positive reaction had developed and this colour continued 
to increase in intensity for a further 24 hours before fading. In a simha.r experi- 
ment we have observed an almost exactly similar phenomenon in both of our 
patients. The red colour commenced to develop at the end of the first hour, 
deepened gradually during the next 48 hours and then slowly faded. 

Metabolism experiments. 

The source of the cystine excreted in the urine, whether of endogenous or 
exogenous origin, and the effect of diet on the amount of this excretion have been 
the points studied by various workers. The investigations here recorded were 
undertaken in order to test the effect of various diets on the excretion of urinary 
cystine, in an endeavour to discover a diet sufficient for the requirements of these 
growing children which was least productive of cystinuria and therefore less 
likely to lead to stone formation ; simultaneously an attempt was made to locate 
the source of the cystine. 

The feeding experiments carried out were as follows : 

(1) Ordinary hospital diet. 

(2) Ordinary hospital diet plus pure cystine. 

(3) Low cystine, medium protein diet. 

(4) High cystine, medium protein diet. 

(5) High cystme, high protein diet. 

(6) Ordinary hospital diet plus pure cystine for estimation of faecal loss of 
cystine. 

Method. The experiments were carried out concurrently on the two patients and on a normal 
control — a boy aged 12 years, who had recovered from pneumonia a few weeks earlier and ap- 
peared to be in good health at the time of the investigation. Throughout the experimental period 
all these children were allowed to play in the ward and garden each day. All urine passed was 
collected in 24-hour specimens under toluene and subjected to the following estimations. Total 
nitrogen (micro-Kjeldahl method using Koch and McMeekin’s modification of Kessler’s solution, 
as quoted by Peters and Van Slyke [1932], ammonia (Folin’s aeration method), urea (urease), uric 
acid [Polin, 1930], creatinine [Polin, 1914], amino-aoid-nitrogen [Polin, 1922], cystine (Looney’s 
method using Polin’s [1930] uric acid reagents), sulphur in all forms [Piske, 1921] and pjj (eleotro- 
metrically, using the quinhydrone electrode or by indicators). 

A summary of the results obtahied is shown in Figs. 3, 4 and 5. 

When this work was completed and the figures for the various periods 
analysed, it was found that there were well-marked daily variations in the out- 
put of various urinary constituents, particularly in total nitrogen, uric acid, 
creatinine, cystine and neutral sulphur. These diurnal variations were all in the 
same direction so that the graphs for each showed great similarity. Further, 
these daily variations coincided in the three children, suggesting that the same 
factor was operating in all three, and as this could not be of a dietetic nature it 
was thought to be the result of changes in metabolism associated with differing 
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amounts of exercise. Consequently we readmitted the younger child, J.B., for 
investigation of this point. 

Effect of exercise. The patient was given a generous varied diet containing 
similar foodstuffs in the same amounts each day and supplying approximately 
86 g. of protein and 2000 Calories daily. In addition to fluids taken with meals 
she was given 4 pints of lemonade daily, to ensure a diuresis and consequent 
rapid elimination of metabolic products. 

The metabolism period commenced at 9 a.m. after a preliminary period of 
21 hours in bed on the diet. During the first 48 hours the child remained at rest 
in bed. For the first 9 hours of the next 24-hour period she played around the 
ward without indulging in any strenuous games (indicated in Fig. 2 as “light 
exercise ”) . On the following day she was made to run around the garden and to 
skip until tired (indicated as “moderate exercise”)- After a further period of 
complete rest iu bed she was again exercised and the metabolism period was 
completed with 48 hours in bed. Fig. 2 shows the excretion of various waste 
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Pig. 2. J.B. Analyses of urine to demonstrate tlie effect of exercise. 

At at rest in bed; light exercise; C, moderate exercise, 

products during this 8-day period. The first 24 hours yielded high total nitrogen 
and low sulphur values, and we regret that the child was not given a longer time 
to become stabilised before the urine was collected. The urea-nitrogen figures 
remained at a very constant level over the whole period, indicating the constant 
nitrogen intake. Light exercise was associated with increased excretion of 
cystine and neutral sulphur but did not affect the uric acid or creatinine figures. 
Moderate exercise resulted in a greatly increased excretion of uric acid, creatinine, 
cystine and neutral sulphur, so that the graphs for the output of these various 
bodies are almost identical. The figures for total nitrogen tend to show similar 
variations. The increased uric acid and creatinine excretions must result from an 
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increased tissue metabolism associated with exercise and it seems highly prob- 
able that the increased cystine excretion was also of endogenous origin.' In the 
investigation of a case of cystinuria, Brand et al. [1930] noted an increased 
creatinine excretion on the day when their patient had 2 hours’ exercise (hand- 
ball) and mentioned that Alsberg and Folin [1905] also discovered an increased 
excretion of creatinine associated with exercise. They did not comment on the 
fact that associated with this increased creatinine excretion there was a well- 
marked increase in the output of cystine in their patient. Robson [1929] also 
noted well-marked daily fluctuations in another case, in spite of careful control 
of the protein intake, which he was unable to explain. He did not mention 
whether his patient was in bed or not throughout the metabolism period and it 
may be that exercise was the factor responsible for his results. 

The importance of the exercise factor was not appreciated at the time when 
our feeding experiments were carried out and the children were not confined 
to bed. The exercise taken, although varying a little from day to day, was 
never strenuous and, in our opinion, was not suificient to affect seriously the 
average figures for a 5- day period. 

Feeding experiments. 

Experiment 1. Hospital diet with a medium protein and low cystine content. 
After a preliminary period of 2 weeks on this diet the metabolism of nitrogen and 
sulphur was followed over a 5-day period and it was then noticed that the al- 
buminuria which was present in both cystinurics on admission to Hospital had 
almost disappeared. The cystine excretion at this time was low and a remarkable 
feature of the investigation was the increased albuminuria which occurred later 
when the patients were having a high protein diet and the output of cystine was 
increased. This phenomenon was observed in both children, the degree of 
albuminuria reflecting quite accurately the degree of cystinuria. The control 
child was always albumin-free. Orthostatic tests carried out on the cystinurics 
were negative. 

Another striking feature was the high p^ of the urine of both cystinurics 
throughout the whole of the metabolism period. The 24-hour specimens of urine 
were collected under toluene, kept under exactly the same conditions, and the 
estimated at the earliest possible opportunity. The figures for the control 
child varied between 5*2 and 7*3, with an average of about 6 for the whole period, 
and the ammonia values were low. The urines of the cystinurics were much more 
alkaline, occasionally reaching figures as high as p^ 9. The highest figures corre- 
sponded with the peaks in the graph for ammonium compounds, although even 
when the ammonia values were low and corresponded with those of the control 
child, values of between 7 and 8 were frequently found ; further, the alkal- 
inity of any specimen from the cystinurics increased considerably on standing, 
although fresh specimens of urine examined from time to time showed this same 
tendency to alkalinity. We are unable fuUy to explain this phenomenon. The 
children were observed over a long period of time, their urinary tracts appeared 
to be free from infection, they were not given medicines or other preparations 
which might have contained alkalis, and the experiment was adequately con- 
trolled. This peculiarity may have been of very great practical importance in 
preventing calculus formation in the two children. 

The excretions of nitrogen and urea are very similar in the cystinurics and the 
control. The sisters show high amino-acid-nitrogen and neutral sulphur values, 
as would be expected. 

Biochem. 1935 xxix 
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14 g. 


Experiment 2. Hospital diet plus cystine. To Diet No. 1 pure cystine (prepared 

from animal hair and supplied by B.D.H. Ltd.) was added in the following 

amounts : , , , , 

1st day 1 g. \ 

2nd day 2 g. ( 

3rd day 4 g. 

4th day 7 g. ] 

On the 5th, 6th and 7th days no cystine was added. 

The average figures for the first 5 days of this period, described here as the 
“cystine ingestion period”, together with those for the following 2 days when the 
children were again on hospital diet only, are shown in the figures. In the case of 



Pig. 3. J .B. Graphs showing urinary excretion of products of metabolism, 

1. Exp. 1, hospital diet; 2. Exp. 2, cystine ingestion period; 3. hospital diet; 4, Exp. 3, 
medium protein, low cystine; 5. Exp. 4, medium protein, high cystine; 6. Exp. 5, high 
protein, high cystine. 

W.B. (Fig. 4) the output of cystine was raised very slightly during the ingestion 
period and still higher figures were found on the 2 subsequent days, but this small 
increase is probably of no significance, especially as the figures for neutral sulphur 
were not increased. The output of inorganic sulphur was doubled during the 
ingestion period but returned to a level lower than the average for that period 
on the 2 following days. A calculation shows that about 60 % of the added 
cystine was metabolised during the 7 days. The fate of the residual 40 % formed 
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the object of an experiment carried out when all the dietetic investigations were 
completed, but which ma}^ conveniently be mentioned here. W.B. was given the 
weighed hospital diet and after a period of several days on this regime, in which 
to become stabilised, 4 g. of cystine were given by mouth. The increased output 
in the faeces, estimated colorimetrically, amounted to 143 g., representing 
36 % of that ingested. It would appear, therefore, that cystine given as such 
was oxidised quantitatively to inorganic sulphate and that the mechanism of 
oxidation was not at fault. 



Fig. 4. W.B. Graphs showing urinary excretion of products of metabolism. 
1, 2, 3, etc. as in Fig. 3. 


In the ease of J.B. (Fig. 3) the output of cystine was slightly less than in Exp. 
No. 1 and only 47 % of the amount ingested was metabolised. The control (Fig, 5) 
oxidised 77 % of his ingested cystine and in addition showed a slight increase in 
neutral sulphur excretion. On 2 days his urine gave a slight coloration with the 
nitroprusside test for cystine. 

Robson [1929], in a similar investigation of a male cystinuric aged 23 years, 
who was given 20 g. of cystine by mouth over a period of 4 days, found that 
85 % of the ingested cystine was broken down and excreted as inorganic sulphate. 
The absence of any increase in urinary cystine during the ingestion period is in 
accord with the findings of most other investigators. Lewis and Lough [1929] 
calculated that the cystinuric investigated by them was able to oxidise about 
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64 % of tiie pure cystine ingested, the remainder being lost by failure of absorp- 
tion or by destruction in the bowel by micro-organisms. Our results demonstrate 
the failure of absorption from the bowel but do not suggest any breakdown of 
cystine by micro-organisms. 

Experiment 3. Low cystine, medium protein diet. After a few days’ return to 
hospital diet the patients were given one consisting of one pound of apples and 
tliree pints of milk daily. This provides 5*8 g. protein, 0*6 g. sulphur (including, 
at most, 0*40 g. cystine) and 1390 Calories. After 3 preliminary days on the diet 



Fig. 5. Control. Graphs showing urinary excretion of products of metabolism. 
1, 2, 3, etc. as in Fig. 3. 


urine was collected for a further period of 5 days. On this low cystine but 
medium protein intake the output of cystine was considerably raised in both 
cystinurics, resulting in a negative cystine balance of 0*8 g. per day in W.B. and 
0*6 g. per day in J.B. Our results are in accord with those of Lewis and Lough 
[1929] who conducted a similar experiment, and additional evidence is furnished 
of the endogenous origin of a significant portion of the cystine excreted. 

In the case of W.B. there was a lessened excretion of total and neutral sulphur 
but approximately the same output of inorganic sulphate as on the basal diet. 
J.B. ^d not appear to absorb the milk protein as well as that of a mixed diet, 
indicated by a lessened urinary nitrogen output. At the same time poor ab- 
sorption of protein cystine resulted in a diminished inorganic and total sulphur 
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excretion. On this diet, therefore, both patients appeared to be excreting very 
largely endogenous cystine, the low cystine ■ intake being reflected in the low 
sulphur output. 

That the excretion of endogenous cystine was stimulated by increased protein 
intake is confirmed by the results of feeding with a high protein diet. 

Experiment 4. High cystine, medium protein diet. This consisted of one pint 
of milk, four eggs, half-a-pound of apples, four ounces of brown bread and one 
ounce of butter daily, and provided 53 g. of protein, 1271 Calories and 0*76 g. of 
sulphur— mostly cystine sulphur. The protein content was very similar to that 
of the previous diets. The average figures for the 5-day period show neither 
increased amino-acid nor cystine output. The control appeared to metabolise 
the added sulphur to inorganic sulphate, but either the cystinurics failed to 
absorb the extra cystine of the sulphur molecule, as the amino-acid itself or as 
some precursor, or, alternatively, they absorbed and stored it. In any case, 
the cystine output was not affected by the cystine intake. 

The fall in the figures for uric acid and creatinine in Exps. 3 and 4 may be 
explained as the result of a vegetarian diet. 

Experiment 6. The protein intake was doubled by adding eight ounces of 
cooked lean meat to Diet No. 4, the cystine content remaining practically at the 
same level. The cystine output was doubled in the two sisters and at the same 
time more sulphur was oxidised, as indicated by the rise in total and inorganic 
sulphur values. These rises were associated with similar increases in the figures 
for total nitrogen, urea, uric acid and creatinine. The results of this experiment 
are in conformity with those obtained by Robson [1929], who found that on a high 
protein diet the increased elimination of cystine was in almost direct proportion 
to the increased nitrogen excretion. We are unable to calculate the cystine intake 
on this diet, but it seems highly probable that there was again a negative cystine 
balance and that the output was of endogenous origin and increased by a high 
protein diet. Lewis and Lough [1929] reached a similar conclusion in a compari- 
son of the effects of diets on varying cystine and protein values; these workers 
found that the excretion of cystine varied with the total nitrogen excretion and 
did not appear to be related to the cystine content of the diet. 

It is generally recognised that diets rich in animal protein have a decided 
effect in stimulating tissue metabolism and raising the metabolic rate ; tliis effect 
is thought to be due to the action of certain of the amino -acids resulting from 
such protein digestion which stimulate cellular activity. Further evidence on 
this point is furnished by our cases which show increases in uric acid and creatin- 
ine excretion more than twice as high as those obtained on the previous diet 
(No. 4) of half the protein value and therefore, partially at least, of endogenous 
origin, the result of increased tissue breakdown. The figures for neutral sulphur 
in the child W.B, showed no rise corresponding to the increase in the figures for 
cystine as estimated colorimetrically — in fact the graph for neutral sulphur 
throughout the metabolism period shows a steady fall. In the case of J.B. the 
graphs for neutral sulphur and cystine correspond more closely. The cystine- 
sulphur excretion as calculated from the cystine (estimated colorimetrically) 
was, on the whole, higher than the total neutral sulphur; an observation made 
by many previous workers, each of whom concluded that the colorimetric 
estimation tends to give unduly high readings. Estimation of cystine in the 
previous 24 hours’ urine was carried out each day at approximately the same 
time ; hence, at the time of the examination, the breaking down of any cystine 
precursors present in the freshly voided specimens should have proceeded to 
about the same extent. We therefore regard these figures as a more reliable 
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indication of cystine excretion than those for neutral sulphur, even though they 
may give inaccurate absolute values. The neutral sulphur figures for W.B. are 
probably inaccurate. 

The undetermined nitrogen varied throughout the metabolism periods. 
Figures as high as 33 % were reached by W.B. , 25 % by J.B. and 29 % by the 
control, and over the whole period the undetermined nitrogen was somewhat 
higher in the control child than in either cystinuric. 

Discussion. 

The subjects of this investigation show many interesting features in common. 
Both were admitted with albuminuria which was not of the orthostatic type or 
associated with clinical evidence of renal insufficiency or other evidence of kidney 
damage, and which increased or decreased (to the point of disappearing) with 
increased and diminished output of urinary cystine. These observations are of 
great interest and may be of importance in view of the work of Cox et al. [1929], 
Newburgh et al. [1925], and Curtis and Newburgh [1926; 1927], who fed young 
rats on synthetic diets containing free cystine and produced in their animals an 
acute nephritis from which many of them died. Newburgh and Curtis [1927], by 
feeding rats on diets rich in caseinogen, beef protein and lactalbumin, were able 
to demonstrate the markedly nephropathogenic nature of the lactalbumin — a 
protein with a very high cystine content (4 %). 

Abderhalden [1903] described an infant, one of a family of cystiniirics, who 
died of malnutrition at the age of 21 months. At autopsy the internal organs 
were found to contain crystalline deposits of cystine visible to the naked eye 
and in many ways similar to the deposits of sodium biurate in gout. The same 
writer [1922] observed kidney damage in rats ingesting free cystine and t^u'o- 
sine and was able to demonstrate crystals of these amino-acids in the kidney 
tubules. It is difficult to reconcile these animal experiments with the results of 
feeding cystine to normal adults and to cases of cystinuria. Nevertheless, it 
seems probable that, in our patients, the excretion of the greater quantities 
of this abnormal urinary constituent, possibly associated with deposition of 
crystals in the renal tubules, was associated with some renal damage and a leak 
of protein into the kidney tubules. The urinary cystine in our patients we 
believe to be entirely endogenous. The exercise experiment demonstrates the 
importance of this factor in affecting the cystine output. Feeding isolated 
cystine showed that the amino-acid is completely oxidised to inorganic sulphate, 
even when administered in large quantities, a finding which is in agreement with 
those of other writers [Hele, 1909 ; Looney et al., 1923; Eobson, 1929]. Feeding 
with a diet which contained a high content of cystine sulphur in the natural 
foodstuff did not result in any greater output of cystine than when the children 
were given one with a low cystine value and similar protein content, but there is 
no evidence that the extra cystine of the diet was absorbed or in any way 
metabolised. We submit that the increased excretion of urinary cystine on a diet 
high in animal protein is of endogenous origin, the result of increased tissue 
metabolism due to the specific dynamic action of that protein and not derived 
from the cystine of the ingested protein molecule. The practical importance of 
this observation is obvious and our patients were sent home on a diet of low 
protein content, which they had taken conscientiously until they were seen again 
recently— two years after the original investigations were carried out. Botli 
chffdren were apparently quite well and free from any symptoms referable to the 
urinary tract. There was no evidence of stone formation or urinary infection. 
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Witli the co-operation of the parents, 24-hour specimens of urine were col- 
lected from each of the two girls when they were at home taking their usual diet 
and indulging in their normal activities. That from the elder child, W.B., was 
free from albumin and contained 9-45 g. of total nitrogen and 0*585 g. of cystine 
(colorimetric). The specimen from J.B. showed a faint haze of albumin (far less 
than when first seen two years previously), 5*1 g. of total nitrogen and 0*442 g. 
of cystine — all of them reasonably low figures. 

The high of the urine, which formed such a notable feature of this in- 
vestigation, has already received consideration, and in view of this finding it was 
considered unnecessary to trj^ the effect of administration of alkalis. For this 
reason also, many specimens of uruie had first to be acidified with dilute acetic 
acid and allowed to stand before cystine crystals appeared, and the greater 
solubility of cystine in an alkaline solution may explain the fact that the subjects 
of this study, although passing relatively large amounts of the amino-acid, remain 
free from calculus formation. 

Summary. 

Two cases of cystinuria occurring in sisters are recorded, together with the 
results of the examination for cystinuria in other members of the family. 

With the aid of the Sullivan reaction, evidence is presented which indicates 
that in these patients a precursor of cystine was excreted into the urine, which 
later decomposed with the liberation of free cystine. 

Other abnormal constituents — ^tyrosine, leucine, putrescine and cadaverine — 
were absent from the urine of these subjects. 

Both passed urine with an abnormally high p-^ and it is suggested that this 
may explain their freedom from stone. 

Evidence is brought forward to show that the excretion of large amounts of 
cystine may bring about a certain amount of kidney damage, producing an 
aibimiinuria %vhich varies with the amount of cystine excreted. 

Cystine prepared from hair when administered by mouth did not produce an 
increased excretion of cystine in the urine but was oxidised quantitatively to 
sulphates. Much of it was unabsorbed and excreted in the stool. 

Foodstuffs with a high cystine content did not cause increased cystinuria; the 
extra cystine may have remained imabsorbed or have been absorbed and stored 
but was neither oxidised to sulphate nor excreted in the urme as such. 

The endogenous origin of some of the excreted cystine is demonstrated, and 
the effect of a high animal protein diet in mcreasing the cystinuria is explained 
as the result of a stimulation of tissue metabolism with liberation of more en- 
dogenous cystine. 

We suggest that cases of c^^stinuria should be given a diet containing only 
small amounts of animal protein. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the debt of gratitude we owe to Miss Eva L. 
Tonks for her help in carrying out much of the laboratory work recorded in this 
paper, to Prof. L. G. Parsons for his stimulating interest in the work and per- 
mission to record the investigation of his cases and to the Medical Research 
Council for a personal grant to one of us (E.M.H.), and a further grant towards 
defraying the cost of the investigation. 
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^ XLIV, SOME BIOLOGICAL PROPERTIES 

OF EQUILIN. . 

By KAROLY DAVID and SAMUEL ELZEVIER DE JOYGH. 

From the Pharmaco-Therapeutic Laboratory of the University of Amsterdmn. 

{Received December 19th, 1934.) 

Equilin, an important member of the large group of oestrogenic substances 
discovered in recent years, is chemically related to menformon (oestrone). 

Equilin was originally prepared from the urine of pregnant mares by Girard 
[1932] and co-workers; the empirical formula (Ci8H2o02) ^ hydrogen atoms 

less than that of oestrone; it had m.p. 238-240° (corr.J as against 255*5-256*5° 
for oestrone, and [a]j“ was +308° (in dioxan) as against +163°. We obtained 
very similar figures for our own preparations, viz. m.p. 236-237*5° uncorr. and 
[oc] 2 > + 307° in dioxan. 

The biological examination of equihn is justified by the fact that it con- 
stitutes the chief impurity even of crystalline commercial oestrone. For com- 
parison of the various biological actions of pure equilin with pure oestrone equal 
quantities of both have been investigated in comparative assays. By equal 
quantities we mean not identical weights but quantities which produce the 
same oestrogenic effect in mice, this animal being the one with which our routine 
estimations are always performed. The following comparative assays were made : 
(a) oestrus in the castrated rat, (6) genital growth in the young female rat, 
(c) opening of the vagina in the young rat, (d) ‘'antimasculine’’ action in the rat, 
(e) “paradoxical” effect in the castrated rat (growth of seminal vesicles), 
(/) nipple growth in the adult male guinea-pig, (g) epithelial metaplasia in the 
genitalia of the male castrated mouse. 

We only determined which of the two substances under consideration would 
produce the stronger reaction per given number of mouse units. To establish 
a quantitative ratio in each case would have rendered the investigation too 
laborious and was not attempted. 

We first determined as nearly as possible the exact dose of equilin required to 
induce oestrus in the castrated mouse, injecting oestrone 3x0*1 ml. into one group 
and equilin into another group of mice and next week performing a cross- test 
on the same subjects (summary in Table I). The letters a-y represent graded 
types of vaginal smear, progressing in alphabetic sequence towards oestrus, 
a-d being negative, e-y positive types [de Jongh et al., 1932]. The oestrone used in 
our experiments was tested on several hundred animals and found to be equal 
in oestrogenic potency to the International standard preparation. Accordingly 
it contains one i.tJ. in 0*1 y whether comparison is made in rats or in mice. This 


Table I. Number of animals and staye of cycle achieved or surpassed. 




^.a 

b 

c d e f g 

Positive 

■' J . 

0*ly oestrone 

21 

21 ' 

21 21 21 18 6 

21/21 = 100% 


0* 12 y equilin 

21 

21 

21 17 16 12 6 16/21= 76% 

Also 0-12y equilin <0-1 y oestrone 

II. 

O'ly oestrone 

48 

46 

45 43 42 33 15 

42/48 = 87-3 % 


0*15y equilin 

48 

46 

44 41 37 36 22 

0*15y equilin <0*ly oestrone 

37/48 = 77-1% 

III. 

O'ly oestrone 

■ 24 

24 

20 20 19 13 6 

19/24 = 79% 


0*1 8y equilin 

24 

24 

24 24 23 16 10 

0*18y equilin >0*ly oestrone 

( 371 ) 

23/24 = 96% 
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international unit of oestrone will as a rule yield positive smears in 70 % of our 
animals when given in oil solution (3 injections of 0-1 ml. within 36 hours . 

Evidently from Table I the dose of equilin equivalent to 1 international unit 
in mice is not less than 0-15y. A similar effective dose-ratio was obtained when 
equilin and oestrone were given to mice by mouth (Table I a), the actual quan- 
titles being l-5y equilin and l*0y oestrone in 3 equal portions of oil solution. 


23 

h 

Table I a. 

c d ^ 

/ 

9 

Positive 

18 

13 

12 12 

8 

3 

12/23 = 52 % 

23 

18 

13 

13 12 

10 

3 

12I2S=52 % 


l-5y equilin 
1 - 0 7 oestrone 

In subsequent experiments oestrone and equilin were therefore given in the 
ratio of2:3 by weight. Oestrus in rats. 

ly oestrone and l‘5y equilin were given in 3 subcutaneous injections, 26 rats 
were used and cross-tested with the following result : 

a h c cl e f 9 

Oestrone 26 21 16 14 8 6 3 

Equilin 26 24 23 22 20 20 IS 

Clearly the action of equilin was stronger than could have been anticipated 
from its effect on mice, and this was confirmed by a further experiment on 
53 rats using half the dose of equilin and the full dose of oestrone. 

b c d e f g 

Oestrone 53 46 34 33 28 25 16 

Equiline 53 50 41 39 30 *.^7 lo 

In the rat equilin is four- thirds as oestrogenic per mg. as oestrone, which does 
not agree with Girard’s [1933] finding of only one-seventh. 

The I. XT. of equihn, when tested in mice, is 0*15 y, while when tested m rats 
it is 0*075 y. From these data we draw the important conclusion that it is not 
sufficient to describe a preparation as containing a certain number of I.XJ. 
without reference to the kind of animals used for the testing. For more in- 
teuvsive discussion of this question see Laqueur [1935]. 

(b) Growth of genitalia. 

Small doses (0*05y oestrone and 0*075y equilin) in 0*1 ml. were given twice 
daily for 14 days (May 29th-June 12th) for fine differentiation of the relative 
activities. Hats from 3 litters were castrated and equally divided between the 


Weight (g.) 


After 


Table II. 


Uterus 

mg. 


Vagina 

mg. 


Preputial 

glands 

mg. 


85" 

98" 

1 17"! 

59 

116 

1 16 1 

Ul 66 

>66 145 

yii5 19 ;> 

59 

110 

1 32 1 


106, 

1 24 J 

1 45'1 

1 97" 

1 

44 

89 1 

1 22 1 

^72 52 

:>45 94 ; 

> 93 28 ;> 

48 

98 

24 

J 38^ 

86 J 

45 J 

1 33"! 

731 

161 

24 

62 

12 

^56 32 

>30 78 

> 69 25 y 

32 

61 

20 

^ 30 

' 71 J 

24j 


Substance 


Equilin 


Oestrone 
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two groups. Increase in body weight was very irregular despite the use of 
litter-mates. 

The increases in weight of the uterus and vagina were greater, though the 
average body weight was lower, in the equilin group. The weight of the vagina is 
less significant, because less accurately determinable, than that of the uterus. The 
action of equilin on the preputial glands is negligible, that of oestrone apparent^ 
stronger, largely on account of the exceptional reaction of animal 3816. The con- 
firmatory experiment (June 26th-July 24th) difiered from the former only in its 
greater duration (4 weeks). 

Table III. 


Weight (g.) 


Rat 


Before 


After 


Uterus 

mg. 


Vagina 

mg. 


4006 

44 

88’' 

1 

58 

1 

981 

4007 

52 

115 


84 


110 

4008 

38 

68 

|>92 

58 

^62 

74 1 

4009 

46 

100 


60 

1 

87 

4010 

36 

90^ 


51_, 

1 

58j 

4011 

41 

Sol 

1 

471 


791 

4012 

42 

85 


44 ; 


86 

4013 

Died 

— 

i>93 

— 

[>47 

— y 

4014 

39 

105 i 


51 j 


89 

4015 

Died 

J 



1 

— ___ 

4016 

43 

751 


241 


771 

4017 

47 

98 


42 


85 I 

4018 

37 

68 

^83 

19 ' 

>28 

52 )> 

4019 

44 

82 1 


36 1 


68 I 

4020 

37 

90 j 


17j 


59J 


^85 


68 


Preputial 
glands 
mg. 
33^ 

44 
27 
27 
32 J 
26^ 

39 I 


33 


■ !>35 


Substance 


Equilin 


Oestrone 


41 


22 

16(1!) 

15 

26 

26 J 


24 Oil 


Two animals died in the oestrone group. With the exception of the vagina 
and to a less extent of the preputial glands, the increase of organ-weight was 
less than appeared in the former experiment; obviously because, the dose re- 
maining constant throughout both experiments, the tissue hormone concentra- 
tion became further reduced in the second experiment pari passu with greater 
increase of total body weight. The action of equilin on the uterus is again 
superior, and this time the preputial glands have also reacted. 

The conclusion is that as a stimulus to the growth of secondary sex organs 
in the female rat equilin is certainly no less powerful than oestrone. 

(c) Opening of the vagina. 

Immature rats were used at about 3 weeks old. Five injections of 0*1 ml. 
were given (each containing either 2y oestrone or Sy equilin), two on June 5th, 
two on the 6th, one on the" 7th. The weight was approximately the same in all 
cases (25 g.); observation continued until June 15th. 

Table IV. 


Rat 

Oestrus 

Vagina 

opening 

3879 

Dioestrus 

9. vi- 


3880 


9. vi 


3881 

■ 9» 

8, 'Vi 


3882 

95 

9. vi 


3883 

59 

9. vi 


3884 

? 

J 



Substance 


Equilin 


Rat 

3885 

3886 

3887 

3888 

3889 

3890 


Oestrus 

Dioestrus 


Dioestrus 

? 

? 


Vagina 

opening 

11. vi-^ 

10. vi 

11. vi 


Substance 


Oestrone 


Clearly, equilin provoked opening of the vagina more regularly and con- 
sistently earlier than oestrone. Subsequent vaginal smears were in all cases 
negative, in agreement with Girard^s observation [1933] that equilin and oestrone 
in equal doses by weight produce approxirnately the same efiect. 
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{d) Antimasculine effect. 

(1) Experiments on young rats. Tliree groups of five rats were used, 22—23 
days old, comprising as many litter-mates as possible. One group was a control, 
tbe other two received respectively 0*5y oestrone and 0'75y equilin daily for 
4 weeks in 0-1 ml. oil solution. 

The antimasculine action is partially counteracted by the ‘‘paradoxical” 
effect (see section (e)), though the latter is weak at such low dosage. The average 
weight of the seminal vesicles decreased in the oestrone group, though not in 
the equilin group owing to the exceptional reaction of rat 3826. 

The growth of preputial glands was stimulated in the oestrone group (“para- 
doxical” effect) and unaffected in the equilin group (cf. the female preputial 
glands in section (6) ) . A distinct ‘ ‘ antimasculine ' ’ action on the testis, epididymis 
and remaining genitalia was seen in both groups but was more pronounced in 
the equilin-treated. 

^ Table V. 

Epi- Seminal Preputial 

Testicle didymis vesicles glands Rest 

ms:. ms. ms- mg* mg* Substance 


Weight (g.) 


205 Equilin 


Oestrone 


(2) Experiments in adult rats. These are uncomplicated by the “paradoxical ” 
effect and require no longer than 2 weeks. In young rats we determine the 
retardation of the spontaneous genital growth with reference to control animals ; 
this requires time. In adult rats an artificial atrophy is provoked. 

Table VI. 

Weight (g.) Seminal Preputial 

t ^ ^ Testicle Epididymis vesicles glands Rest 

Rat l.vi 15. vi g. mg. mg. mg. g. Substance 

3858 240 215 2-10 

3859 210 190 1-58 

3860 185 170 1-53 

3861 237 220 2*17 

3862 240 205 1*10 

3863 214 200 1*80 

3864 210 200 2-12 

3865 238 235 2-30 

3866 240 240 2*33 

3867 ISO 170 1-48^ 

3868 240 270 2-89^ 

3869 225 240 2-60 

3870 237 250 2-46 

3871 200 245 2-67 I 


1*45 Equilin 


1-78 Oestrone 


1 

1 !!] 

1 47 7 

1 10 39 1 

1 10 

1 I 

J 8^ 

1 36 J 

1 28'! 

1 ' 4n 

I 19 

1 30 

^115 14 ; 

^17 33 y 

1 9 

1 34 

J 14J 

22 J 


27 " 

2161 

33 

201 

v-18 32 ; 

>27 206 

12 (1) 

214 

16 J 

189 
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Three groups of five rats were used (from unknown litters) receiving re- 
spectively 3-75y eqiiilin, 2*5y oestrone and control oil. 

''Antimasculine'’ action was clearly evident in all organs weighed and was 
more pronounced in the equilin group. The “ antimasculine ” activity of equilin, 
therefore, is at least as great as that of oestrone. 

(e) Paradoxical ejfect. 

This is a term which we have applied to the capacity of oestrone and allied 
substances to stimulate growth in certain parts of the genital tract of the male, 
especially the castrated male. We have already shown elsewhere [Freud et al., 
1933] that, apart from the preputial glands and their stratified epithelium, the 
reaction principally concerns the organs containing smooth muscle. 

We used three groups of 3 ?'oung recently castrated rats, some 26 days old 
(litter A) and some 24 days (fitter B). The dose was 5y oestrone and 7*5y 
equilin twice daily in the respective groups. Duration of the experiment, 
3 weeks. 

Table VII. 


Weight (g.) 


Rat 

3837 

3838 

3839 

3840 

3841 

3842 

3843 

3844 

3845 

3846 

3847 

3848 


30. V 

27 

32 

30 

31 
36 

32 
34 

25 

34 

31 

32 
Died 




22. vi 

601 
75 , 

55" 
79 
80. 

85 
75 

60 
73 
75 

85 


} 


Litter 

A 


A 


Seminal 

vesicles 

mg. 


Preputial 

Prostate glands 


5 } 


3849 33 

3850 35 

3851 28 


81 

80 

59 


B 


A 


B 


54" 

6" 

sn 

37 

5 

12 

72 

>53 6 

^6-2 21 

54 

6 

35 

50^ 


15 J 

52" 

5" 

1 

60 1 

7 

32 1 

62 

>d7 0 

17 ) 

51 1 

6 

I 31 f 

59 j 

6^ 

1 45 J 

7" 

-1 

201 

5 

>5 3 

>4-25 39 

5 

5 

24 

' 4^ 

4 ^ 

14 J 


Substance 


Equilin 


Oestrone 


Oil 


By "prostate” is meant only the easily dissected ventral part of the gland; 
this grew very little, as expected, whereas the seminal vesicles grew very con- 
siderably in both treated groups. The preputial glands were augmented only 
by oestrone, as in some of the other experiments. The growth of the preputial 
glands, particularly in the male, is apparently stimulated by equilin less than 
by oestrone in oestrogenically equivalent unitage. 

(/) Growth of 7iipples, 

Stimulation of nipple-growth by oestrone and allied substances is most 
readily seen and measured in the (male) guinea-pig. The present experimental 
dose (l*5y equilin, or l-Oy oestrone, twice daily for 3 weeks), based on our 
former experience, was expected to be just sufficient to cause a distinct reaction, 
thereby demonstrating fine differences in activity. Table VIII states in milli- 
metres the actual measurements obtained and shows almost mathematically 
identical activities for the tw^o substances. However, two of the three animals in 
the equilin group secreted "milk” from the 4th or 5th to the 8th day after the 
last injections (which is remarkably late), whereas the oestrone group, as would 
be expected with so low a dosage, showed no secretion. 
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Equiliii, therefore, stimulates the mammary gland at least as strongly as 
oestrone. The delayed secretion invites speculation concerning possible tissue 
storage of the hormone, on which point experience is lacking. 


Guinea- 

pig 

38521 

3853 ^ 

3854 J 

3855 

3856 

3857 


3852 

3853 

3854 

3855 

3856 

3857 


Substance 


Equilin 


Oestrone 


Equilin 


Weight 
31. V 

662 

540 

786 

608 

536 

784 

662 

540 

786 


608 

Oestrone 536 
784 


Table VIII. 

Measurement of 
nipples (mm.) 
31. V 


2*3-3-4and2'0-2-9 
2-1-2-9 l-9~2-5 

2-5~3‘0 2-6-3*3 

2-4r-2-8 2-4-3*2 

2-3-3-2 1-9-2-8 

2- 8~3-l 2-5-3-4 

14-6 

3- 7-5-0and3-0-5*0 

3-7-51 3-2-4-6 

4*2-4-2 4'2~5-0 


4-2--4-6 

3-7-4-5 

3-6-3-8 


3-7-4*5 

3*5~4'5 

3-2-4-1 


2-2~3-0 


2-3-3- 1 


3-7-4-8 


3-65-4-3 


Measurement of 
nipples (mm.) 

7. vi 

A 

2-9-4-2and 3-0-4-41 

2- 3-4-5 2-4~3-5 !>2-8-4-0 

3- 0-3-7 3-1-3-6 

2'8-3-6 2-6-3-7 

2-4-4-0 2-8-4-0 

2'5-3-8 2-8-4-2 

21-6 


2-6-3-9 


3*6-5-0and3-7-5-01 

3- 6-5-1 3-0-4-8 !>3-9-5-0 

4- 8-4-8 4*8-5-2^ 


5-0-5-5 

3*7-5*6 

3-5-4-2 


4-6-5-01 
3-2-5-0 l>3-9-4-9 
3-3-4-6 J 


(g) Epithelial metaplasia of the male genital tract. 

This was noted after use of oestrone almost simultaneously by Lacassagne 
[1933, 1, 2], de Jongh [1933, 1934] and Burrows and Kennaway [1934]. Five 
prepubertally castrated adult male mice received 0*75}/ equilin subcutaneously 
twice daily for 3 weeks, while four more received 0*5 y oestrone twice daily. The 
genitalia were examined by serial section with the following results. 

(1) Stratified epithelium appeared in certain parts of the prostate (Lacas- 
sagne, de Jongh) of aU mice, somewhat more conspicuously in the equilin group. 

(2) The excretory ducts of the seminal vesicles showed similar changes 
(de Jongh) to a similar extent in both groups. 

(3) Connective tissue changes in the ampulla of the vas deferens [Heringa 
and de Jongh, 1934] were of the same order in aU treated animals. 

(4) ‘‘Paradoxical ” thickening of the vesicular smooth muscle (see section (e)) 
was somewhat weaker, though still distinct, in the equilin group. Similar ex- 
periments using rats produced the same order of change in both groups treated. 
The seminal vesicles were entirely used for serial section and therefore not 
weighed. 

Discussion. 

The comparative biological activities of equilin and oestrone have been 
examined under varying experimental conditions and on various test objects, 
the minimum dose causing oestrus in mice being adopted as a basis of comparison 
in preference to a weight basis, for practical reasons. 

Equilin is as active as or more active than oestrone in nearly every instance. 
Two exceptions are the growth of preputial glands (especially in the male) and, 
in less degree, the “paradoxicaP’ growth of seminal vesicles in the mouse. 
Neither of these being material to the human subject, our results do not speak 
against the clinical use of equihn. 

The possibility of course remains that human sensitivity may differ from 
mouse sensitivity in an opposite direction from that of the rat; in which case 
oestrone would naturally be preferable. The regrettable paucity of quantitative 
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data concerning the action of oestrone in human subjects renders actual com- 
parison impossible.- As matters stand, equilin might even prove a more suitable 
therapeutic agent than oestrone. On the pharmacological evidence, equilin 
cannot be regarded as a harmful or even undesirable impurity in commercial 
oestrogenic preparations, which are standardised in mouse units (though were 
the comparative basis to be the minimum oestrogenic rat unit, equilin might 
be expected to show weaker antimasculine and uterine growth -promoting 
activity) . 

Summary. 

1. Equilin, compared with oestrone in equivalent dosage (calculated from 
their oestrogenic activities in mice), was more active in producing oestrus in 
the castrated rat, uterine and to some extent vaginal growth, vaginal opening 
in the young female rat, inhibition of the testes and male secondary sex organs 
of the male rat (with the few exceptions mentioned below), stimulation of the 
mammary gland of the guinea-pig and metaplasia of prostatic epithehum in 
the mouse. 

2. The activities of equihn and oestrone were approximately equal as regards 
inhibition of preputial glands and seminal vesicles in the entire rat, “ para- 
doxical’ ’ stimulation of the growth of seminal vesicles in the young castrated 
rat or of nippies in the guinea-pig, metaplasia of the vesicular duct epithelium 
of the mouse and changes in the connective tissue of the vas deferens of the 
mouse. 

3. Oestrone was a more elective stimulus to the growth of preputial glands 
in the young female and to a greater extent in the male rat ; and to the growth 
of seminal vesicles in the castrated mouse. 

4. Equilin, when present in commercial oestrogenic preparations, cannot be 
regarded as an undesirable contamination. 
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XLV. THE OXYTOCIC HORMONE OF THE 
POSTERIOR LOBE OF THE 
PITUITARY GLAND. ’ 

V. RECOGNITION AS AN OXIDATION- 
REDUCTION SYSTEM. 

By JOHN MASSON GULLANB 
AND SYDNEY STEWART RANDALLi. 

From the Biochemical Department, The Lister Institute, London. 
{Eeceived December 20th, 1934.) 

In continTiation of the study of the effects of chemical reagents on the physio- 
logical activity of the oxytocic hormone, it was important to examine its 
behaviour with reducing agents. Amongst such reagents electrolytic hydrogen 
and hydrogen sulphide suggested themselves as being peculiarly suitable for 
trial on account of the mildness of the conditions under which they can operate. 
This communication describes the partial inactivation of the hormone by electro- 
l 3 rtic hydrogen and by hydrogen sulphide; the changes which the hormone then 
undergoes when freed from the reagents or when treated with oxidising agents 
such as molecular oxygen or the oxidised forms of certain dyes ; and finally the 
examination of the equilibria developed in mixtures of the hormone and indi- 
cators of known oxidation-reduction potentials. 

Desoeiption of eestjlts. 

The physiological activity of the hormone was diminished to about 55 % of 
its mtial value by electrolytic reduction for 4 hours. No immediate change in 
activity occurred when the reduced solution was preserved from contact with 



air for some hours, but when oxygen was passed into the solution, the activity 
first rose to about 85 % and then fell to some 60 % of the initial value (Fig. 1). 

^ Lister Institute Research student in Bioolieimstry. 
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Hydrogen sulphide, when added to a solution of the hormone at 3-5, 
caused the physiological activity to fall at a moderate rate to 42 % of its initial 
value. At this point the activity then remained constant (Fig. 2 and Table I). 
Aeration of such solutions with currents of moist air to remove excess of 
hydrogen sulphide was followed in acid and in alkaline solutions by a slow 
temporary recovery of oxytocic activity, which probably rose to its maximum 
(about 75 % of the initial value) in the course of 100 hours. The activity then 
slowly decreased again, and the experiments were stopped. It might have been 
expected that the progressive gain in activity would have complicated the 
assays, but in practice no difficulty was experienced, since the rate of reactiva- 
tion was so slow. 

A different picture was presented by the results of the next series of experi- 
ments. Hitherto, no precautions had been taken to exclude air from the re- 
duction, and all the solutions had been prepared from distilled water containing 
dissolved air. The reductions with hydrogen sulphide were therefore repeated 
using solutions which had been boiled to expel air. This modification did not 
greatly affect the value to which the ox3rtocic activity fell as the result of the 
reduction (about 45 %), but when samples were diluted with distilled water 
containing air, the physiological values rose so rapidly that it was quite im- 
possible to assay the solutions by the customary method of arranging the 
contractions of the guinea-pig uterus in groups of four [Gulland and Newton, 
1932]. A method of assaj^, elaborated in the experimental section, demonstrated 
clearly (Fig. 3) that the activity rose during 1 hour from about 45 % to about 
80-~90 % , that it then fell to about 55 % during the course of a further hour, 
and that it then remained apparently constant. 



Both in this and the preceding series of experiments, the dilution of the 
reduced hormone solutions with ordinary distiUed water resulted in a temporary 
gain in activity followed by a decrease. In the first series (reduction in presence 
of air) the gain and fall were slow, occupying together about 200 hours. In the 
second series, the gain and fall were rapid, occupying together about 2 hours. 
These divergences must be attributed to the presence or absence of air during 
the reduction, but no information is at present available as to the identity, or 
otherwise, of the changes responsible for the increases and subsequent decreases 
of activity in these experiments. 

In view of the complicated results described above which might have been 
due to the effects of oxygen on the products of the reduction by h^^drogen 
sulphide, it was necessary to study the reduction and subsequent behaviour of 
the hormone under conditions which remained anaerobic until the doses were 
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iatrodnced into the testing-bath for assay. Such conditions were realised by 
the use of boiled solutions cooled in nitrogen and by carrying out the reductions 
and dilutions in atmospheres of pure nitrogen. Under these circumstances and 
when the assay was performed immediately, the oxytocic value of a partially 
purified hormone solution decreased to about 55—60 % of its value after the 
reduction had proceeded for 40 hours and thereafter l3egan slowly to increase 
again (Fig. 4). In exactly similar experiments with a less highly purified hormone 
solution containing more proteinoid material, the reduction proceeded less 
rapidly; the experiment was not prolonged sufficiently to ascertain the final 
value or to determine whether the activity again increased (Fig. 4 , curve A), 
Evidently the course of the reduction was influenced by the presence of other 
substances. 

Experiments were then made to ascertain whether the oxytocic activity 
was affected by the mere removal under anaerobic conditions of hydrogen 
sulphide from the reduced hormone solutions (55—60 %, above) and its replace- 
ment by pure nitrogen. Assays were made of.diluted samples of reduced solu- 
tions immediately after the dilution. The solutions were then freed from hydrogen 
sulphide by repeated evacuations and filhngs with nitrogen, and second assays 
made at intervals varying between 1 and 2|- hours from the first assays gave 
values for the activities which were different from those of the first assays. At 
first sight, it appeared as if hydrogen sulphide were affecting the response of the 
uterus to doses of the hormone, but this explanation was ruled out by demon- 
stration that comparable and even much greater doses of hydrogen sulphide, 
introduced directly into the bath, did not modify the response to standard 
doses of hormone solution. 

A study was therefore made of the changes in oxytocic value which occurred 
with passage of time when reduced hormone solutions were freed from hydrogen 
sulphide and kept under anaerobic conditions (Figs. 5 a and 5 6). The activity 



first increased, and the extent and rate of this reactivation in the case of a 
hormone solution which contained relatively much physiologically inactive 
material (Fig. 5 a) were greater than in the case of a purer solution (Fig. 5 6), 
indicating that reactivation was possibly due, at any rate in part, to interaction of 
the hormone with other substances present in the solution. The value to which 
the activity rose in the reactivations was less than 100 %, and this change was 
followed by a loss of activity, of which the final result was a value of about 
50 %. In the ease of the less pure hormone solution (Fig. 5 a), however, the 
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exact progress of the changes of activity after the peak of reactivation is not 
clear. The curves of Fig. 5 a have, been drawn as closely as possible to the 
experimental points, and it may be seen that when the duration of reduction 
was short there is evidence of a second peak, which became smaller and finally 
disappeared as the duration of the reduction with hydrogen sulphide was in- 
creased. It has not been possible to carry out sufficient experiments to establish 
this fact, and it is not necessary to investigate it further at present. If this 
peculiar behaviour is correct and is a property of the hormone, it must be 
investigated later with a purer specimen; if it is due to the action of other 
substances present in the solution, its full investigation is not a matter of 
immediate importance for this communication. 

The experiments described above indicate that oxidation or reduction of at 
least one group in the hormone molecule was accompanied by, and presumably 
caused, variations in the oxytocic activity. A preliminary investigation of the 
oxidation-reduction potential of this system was made by studying the action 
of oxidised ctyes on the hormone reduced by hydrogen sulphide. Methylene blue, 
for example, completely restored the activity of the reduced hormone, pre- 
sumably by oxidation of the reduced group. Neutral red, on the other hand, 
effected only partial reactivation at 3*6 and seemed to have little action at 
The examination of the redox system by this method was 
unreliable, however, partly because hydrogen sulphide itself is unsatisfactory 
as an indicator of redox potential, and partly because it might attack the 
molecule otherwise than by straightforward reduction. Moreover, neutral red 
is unsuitable as an indicator since its reduced form is unstable [Clark and 
Perkins, 1932]. Reliable results, however, were to be expected from assays of 
the oxytocic activity at equilibrium of mixtures of hormone solutions and the 
oxidised and leu co-forms of reversible oxidation-reduction indicators. Fig. 6 




Oxidation-reduction potential in volts 
Fig. 6. 

shows how the oxytocic activity of the hormone varies with changes in the 
electrode potential of the medium between +0*04 and — 0-26 v. at jPg 6. The 
left-hand portion of the curve represents the theoretical relationship between 
the percentage of the oxidised form of a redox system and the potential in volts, 
drawn in this case to a scale such that the values representing the oxidised and 
reduced forms correspond to those denoting the highest and lowest oxytocic 
activities determined. The right-hand section of the curve is the mirror image 
of the left-hand portion. Equilibrium was rapidly attained, except at potentials 
of --0-12 and ~0*16 v., when an upward drift towards increased activity oc- 
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curred so rapidly that assay by the normal procedure was impossible. These 
drifts (Fig. 7) were followed by the method of assay developed in the reactiva- 
tions after reduction by hydrogen sulphide, and the values denoted by open 
circles in Fig. 6 were estimated by extrapolating these curves to zero time. 

At potentials of +0*35 (phenoHndophenol) and — 0*45v. (methyl viologen) 
(not shown in Fig. 6) the oxytocic activity was 100 % . 

Discussiojt. 

The experiments described above demonstrate that the oxytocic hormone 
contains one oxidation -reduction system, having Eq— 0-025 v. at pg- 6. When 
the system is oxidised the oxytocic activity is 100 %, when reduced, 50 % . It 
is interesting to recall that Johnson et al. [1927] concluded that oxidation- 
reduction processes constitute an important factor in the regulation of the tone 
of uterine muscle. 

The results might also be interpreted as showing that the hormone molecule 
contains a second oxidation-reduction system having — 0*190 v. at 6. 
On this view, the oxytocic activity would be 100 % when both systems are 
oxidised or reduced, and 50 % when one is oxidised and the other reduced. 
The existence of the second system is possible, but there are certain objections 
to its unqualified acceptance, and these are discussed below. 

The oxytocic activity remains at 100 % after treatment of the hormone 
with methyl viologen at a potential of —0*45 v. or with alkaline glucose. On 
the other hand, electrolytic reduction for 4 hours lowers the activity to 56 %. 
These facts are not in harmony if the reagents only attack the oxidation- 
reduction systems. If the hormone contains two redox systems, as seems to be 
indicated by the experiments with redox potential indicators and alkaline 
glucose, electrolytic reduction should not have decreased the activity. Possible 
explanations of the apparent anomaly are that the duration of the electrolytic 
reduction was insufficient to allow both systems to be reduced or that its effect 
was complicated by exposure of the reduced hormone to air at the surface of 
the liquid in the reduction vessel. In the hope of settling this point, the hormone 
was reduced catalytically with hydrogen and platinum black for many hours ; 
the activity fell rapidly, and remained at 50 % . This fact seemed at first to 
support the results of the electrolytic reduction and to show that the hormone 
contained only one.redox system, the activity being 50 % when this was reduced. 
In that case, the increasing oxytocic activities correspondmg to increasingly 
negative potentials, as shown by the right-hand portion of Fig. 6, might be the 
result of oxidation of the reduced system of the hormone through a rapid transfer 
of oxygen by the more negative redox potential indicators when the dose is 
introduced into the oxygenated Ringer solution in the testing bath. 

It was demonstrated in the following ways that transfer of oxygen is not 
alone responsible for the higher activities at the more negative potentials. The 
hormone was reduced to an activity value of 50 % by indigodisulphonate at a 
potential of --0*09 v. (Fig. 6) and was then mixed anaerobically with an air-free 
solution of oxidised methyl viologen. No marked change in the potential of the 
solution occurred, as would have been shown by a large increase in the blue 
colour of the solution, but the oxytocic activity rose to 74 %. In an exactly 
similar experiment in which rosinduline replaced methyl viologen the activity 
rose to 59 % . These results indicate that transfer of oxygen to the hoi’mone by 
the dye may occur to some extent, and the mutual relationship of the values 
in the two experiments supports this view. It was expected, however, that 
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complete reactivation of the hormone would have occurred if transfer of oxygen 
were the sole cause of the increasing oxytocic activity with the m.ore negative 
indicators. 

Further attempts were made to investigate the question of oxygen transfer 
by making assays under conditions in which the supply of available oxygen 
was considerably reduced. Johnson et al. [1927] record that when the isolated 
guinea-pig uterus is suspended in Ringer solution through which nitrogen, 
instead of oxygen, is passing, it contracts and remains in that state of tonus 
until ox^T'geii is admitted. Attempts to repeat these observations were unsuc- 
cessful, even when nitrogen, freed from oxygen as described in this communi- 
cation, was used and when the Ringer solution was covered with a layer of 
medicinal paraffin to exclude air. Spontaneous contractions of the uterine horn 
did oeeiir, only to be followed by relaxation in the usual manner. We do not 
wish to stress this difference between our observations and those of Johnson 
et al.y or to offer any adverse criticism of their results. It has, however, been 
possible to make completely satisfactory assays of hormone solutions using a 
uterine horn suspended in Ringer solution covered with paraffin and saturated 
by a rapid stream of pure nitrogen. The only oxygen available must either 
{a) have been absorbed by the horn duruag its momentary exposure when the 
bath was emptied.between doses or subsequently from the fresh Ringer solution, 
or (6) have remained dissolved hr the Ringer solution in the bath at 37° for about 
8 or 10 minutes in a rapid stream of nitrogen. This method was utilised to assay 
some hormone solutions which had been reduced with hydrogen sulphide or 
used in electrode potential experiments. No difference within the limits of 
experimental error could be detected between the activities of solutions assayed 
in this and in the normal way, except in the case of the indigodisulphonate- 
methyl viologen experiment described above; in this case, the activity was 
61 % , instead of 74 % determined by the normal method. 

It seems therefore that transfer of oxygen by the more negative indicators 
may catise oxidation of the hormone and consequent increase in ox 5 rtocic 
activity, but that this transfer is insufficient to account for the apparent activity 
of 100 '% exhibited by the hormone at potentials of —0-247 v. and lower. 

This conclusion strengthens the possibility that the hormone molecule con- 
tains two oxidation-reduction systems, and support for this view might be 
derived from the course of anaerobic reduction by hydrogen sulphide — initial 
decrease of activity to 50-60 % , followed by a slow increase. The chief evidence 
to the contrary was that catal 3 ^ic or electrolytic reduction lowered the activity 
to about 50 % , instead of leaving it unchanged at 100 % . It was shown as 
follows that this was probably due to adsorption of the hormone or to its 
destructive reduction. A hormone solution which had been reduced by platinum 
black and hydrogen and exhibited 50 % of its initial activity was mixed anaero- 
bically with oxidised methylene blue in order to convert the redox system 
completely into its oxidised form as in the experiments after reduction with 
hydrogen sulphide. The activity first fell, a value of about 33 % being recorded, 
and then rose again to 50 % , where it remained constant. These changes would 
have been predicted on the assumption that two redox s^^stems in half the 
hormone molecules present in the solution had been fully reduced, resulting in 
an activity of 100 % as regards those molecules, and that the other half of the 
hormone molecules had been adsorbed on the catalyst or destroyed. In agree- 
ment with this view, it was found that oxidised rosinduline, added anaerobically 
to the reduced hormone solution (activity 50 %), did not alter the activity. 
Further, an attempt to restore full activity to an eleetrolyticaliy reduced solution 
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(value 70 %) by adding oxidised metliylene blue only raised the activity to 
S3 %, indicating that some hormone molecules had been destroyed. These facts 
are in agreement with the existence of two redox systems. On the other hand, 
the addition of reduced rosinduline to the catalytically reduced hormone solu- 
tion lowered the activity from 50 % to about 20 % , a fact which is not in 
harmony with these views. 

Our present opinion is that the hormone contains one oxidation-reduction 
system, that it may also contain a second group which readily undergoes re- 
duction, and that the states of oxidation of these groups are intimately con- 
nected with the physiological activity of the hormone. In addition, transfer of 
oxygen to the reduced hormone may occur in the testing bath through the agency 
of the more negative redox potential indicators. 

The decision as to whether the drift of the ox 3 rtocic activity of the hormone 
at electrode potentials between about —0*11 and — 0-18 v. or after reduction 
by hydrogen sulphide is an inherent property of the molecule or results from 
the presence of other substances must be postponed until purer hormone solu- 
tions are available. The subsequent inactivations which follow these increases 
in activity are also intimately linked with this question. Whatever the explana- 
tion may be, it is clear that molecular oxygen is not a necessary factor, since’ 
both these changes can occur in its absence. On the other hand, oxygen may 
well take part in the aerobic reactivations, and undoubtedly it is responsible for 
the existence of the hormone in its oxidised state in posterior pituitary extracts. 
It would be unwise to attempt an explanation of these activations and inactiva- 
tions without a knowledge of the simultaneous electrode potentials of the solutions 
in which they were occurring. Possibly measurements of these may throw light 
on these questions. 

Experimental details. 

Hormone solutions. 

Three solutions of the hormone were used in this investigation. One, called 
hormone solution 1, was prepared according to Kamm et al. [1928], and corre- 
sponded in its state of purification to that used by Guliand and Newton [1932], 
It contained 300 oxytocic units per ml., associated with 5-65 mg. of solid when 
dried to constant weight. 

The second solution, called hormone solution 2, was prepared by extracting 
dried, powdered posterior lobe (1*5 units per mg.) with 0*25 % acetic acid, 
concentrating the extract and precipitating by saturation with ammonium sul- 
phate as described by Kamm et al. [1928]. The precipitate was then thoroughly 
extracted with 98 % acetic acid, and the extract was mixed with ether (2*5 vols.j 
and hght petroleum (5 vols.). The solid thus precipitated was washed with a 
mixture of ether and light petroleum and was dissolved in a convenient volume 
of water at Pu 3. This solution therefore contained more inactive material than 
hormone solution 1, the actual content being 28*3 mg. of solid when dried to 
constant weight associated with 450 units per ml. The amount of ammonium 
sulphate was 3*9 mg. per ml,, based on estimations of sulphate ion as barium 
sulphate, so that the weight of glandular material was 24*4 mg. per ml. 

The third solution, hormone solution 3, prepared as described by Kamm 
et al., contained 900 units per ml., associated with 3*67 mg. of solid. 

Electrolytic reduction and reactivation by oxygen (Fig. 1 ) , 

The apparatus used was a rectangular three -compartment cell of the type 
used for electrodialysis. The electrodes were platinum foil, each measuring 
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2*5 X 2*5 cm. and the compartments were cooled by glass coils containing flowing 
water. The dividing membranes consisted of cellophane No. 400, and each eoiii- 
partment contained 10 ml. of liquid. Experiments on the electrodialysis of the 
hormone will be described at an earty date in another communication. 

The following description is typical of several experiments. The cathode 
chamber contained a mixture of hormone solution 2 (0*2 ml. containing 90 units) 
and ilf/10 sodium acetate solution (OT ml.) diluted to 10 ml. The centre com- 
partment was filled with water (9 ml.) and Jf/lO acetate buffer at pjj 3*5 
( 1-0 ml.), and the anode chamber contained Y/IOOO acetic acid (10 ml.). The 
current was maintained at 50 milliamps, the voltage across the cell being 60 v. 
in the early part of the experiment and somewhat higher after the first half- 
hour. The temperature remained at 15°. The cathode solution was kept adjusted 
to 9 by passing in carbon dioxide as required. 

After the reduction had proceeded for 1 hour, the cathode solution was 
transferred quantitatively to a 25 ml. flask, brought to 3'5 by the addition 
of 0-5 mi. of N /lO hydrochloric acid and diluted to 25 ml. When diluted and 
assayed, it had 66 % of the total activity, and this value remained unchanged 
when the undiluted solution, which still contained dissolved hydrogen, was kept 
ill a cooled vessel for 18 hours. 

When the reduction was prolonged for 4 hours and the cathode solution was 
treated as before, it contained only 56 % of the total activity. In both cases 
the liquid in the anode compartment exhibited no activity, and the centre 
compartment contained less than 1 % of the total number of units. 

A stream of moist oxygen was passed for 1 hour through the cathode solu- 
tion which had been reduced for 4 hours. The assay of a sample, taken at the 
end of this period and tested at once, showed that the activity had risen to 
76 % , but after this oxygenated solution had been kept at 0° for 18 hours, the 
activity had fallen to 60 % . In a parallel experiment, the activity after oxygena- 
tion for 1 hour was 75 % and 3 hours later 83 % . 

Aerobic reduction by hydrogen sulphide mid reactivation by aeration (Fig. 2). 

Mixtures of hormone solution 1 (0*1 ml. containing 30 units), if/ 10 acetate 
buffer at pj^ 3*5 (0*5 ml.) and hj^drogen sulphide solution (1-0 ml. saturated 
at 20°) were diluted to 2*5 ml, and kept at room temperature. The results are 
summarised in Table I. 

Table I. 

Experiment 1. Experiment 2. _ 


Time 


Activity 

Time 


Activity 

bonrs 

Treatment 

o/ 

/o 

hours 

Treatment 

% 

2-5 

Sample taken 

76 

2 

Sample taken 

75 

26*5 

»» 

46 

7 

,3 

50 

50*5 


42 

25 

95 

42 

75 


43 

25*5 

Aeration by moist air 

— 

80 

Aeration by moist air 

— 


for 1 hour at Pn 



for 45 mins. 


26*5 

Sample for Ce{OH }2 exp. 

■ — 

98 

Sample, taken 

45 

50*5 

Sample taken 

50 

102 

1 % adjusted to 8*2 

— 

75 


53 

1:1,9 

Sample taken 

45 




170 

n 

68 




218. 

s? 

67 




■It. is 

evident that the reactivation occurs 

very slowly in acid or 

alkaline 


solution. In order to ascertain whether the rate of reactivation would increase 
and the activity be restored completely if the formation of hydrogen peroxide 
were avoided or its amount, if formed, were diminished, a portion (TO ml.) of 
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the solution from Exp. 2, which had been reduced for 25 hours and then aerated 
was adjusted to 8*2 with N/IO sodium hydroxide and then mixed with borate 
buffer at 8-2 and a suspension of cerous hydroxide prepared from ilf/50 
cerous suipha^te (LOmL). The suspension was shaken, and samples (not shown 
in Table I) were taken at 49 and 73 hours, centrifuged, diluted and assayed; 
the values for activity were 60 and 46 % respectively. The results of this ex- 
periment seemed to indicate that reactivation was more rapid in presence of 
cerous hydroxide. This point must not be stressed, however, since it is possible 
that the rate of oxidation was accelerated at the surface of the finely divided 
cerous hydroxide. In addition, no information could be obtained as to the 
adsorptive effect of cerous hydroxide on the reduced hormone or on the oxidised 
hormone formed in its presence. 

Anaerobic reduction with hydrogen sulphide and reactivation. 

The oxygen-free nitrogen used in all the anaerobic experiments was prepared 
by storing nitrogen (from a cylinder) over alkaline p37rogallol, scrubbing it 
thoroughly with alkaline pyrogallol immediately before use, passing it through 
a roll of reduced copper gauze in an electric furnace at a low red heat, and then 
washing it with air-free water. When purified in this way, the nitrogen gave no 
coloration with alkahne pyrogallol. 

All solutions used in the anaerobic experiments were rendered free from 
oxygen as follows : they were either boiled and cooled quickly while a rapid 
stream of nitrogen passed through them, or if that procedure were unsuitable, 
they were repeatedly evacuated and saturated with nitrogen. 

Reduction. The hormone solution (OT ml.) was mixed with ilf/10 acetate 
buffer at p-^^ 3*5 (0-5 ml.) and water (0*9 ml). Part (0*3 ml.) of this solution 
was then freed from air and mixed with a saturated solution (0-2 ml.) of hydrogen 
sulphide in air-free water in a small tube swept out by nitrogen. The tube was 
then tightly stoppered and placed in a thermostat at 20°. A number of tubes 
prepared in this way at the same time formed the material for one experiment. 
After the reduction had proceeded for the desired time, one tube was introduced 
into a separating funnel containing air-free water (24*5 ml.) in an atmosphere 
of nitrogen. By evacuating the funnel, the stopper of the small reduction tube 
was released, care being taken not to allow hydrogen sulphide to escape from the 
funnel; the contents of the tube and funnel were thoroughly mixed, and the 
funnel was again filled completely with nitrogen. These experiments were re- 
peated many times using hormone solutions 1 and 2, and some of the results, 
which differed slightly, are recorded in Fig. 4. These assays were not compli- 
cated by changes due to reactivation, presumably because these, if they occurred 
at all, were slow in presence of hydrogen sulphide. 

Aerobic reactivation. In the early experiments on the reduction described 
above, the contents of the small tubes were diluted with air- containing water 
(24*5 ml.) and not as described above. Under these conditions it was observed 
that the activity seemed to have increased during the first hour after the dilu- 
tion and then to have fallen at the end of 2 hours to approximately the original 
value of the reduced solution. The rate of change was too rapid to allow assays 
to be made by the customary procedure of arranging contractions of the uterus 
in groups of four [GuUand and Newton, 1932], but it was possible to obtain a 
moderately accurate estimate of the activity at any given time after dilution 
(a) by making assays simultaneously on two uterine horns previously brought 
to a satisfactorily sensitive condition by doses of standard hormone solution; 
and (6) by arranging doses of the solutions either in the order experimental, 
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experimental, standard, standard, or in the order experimental, standard, 
standard, experimental. From the charts thus obtained, the activity values of 
the experimental solutions were estimated by direct comparison of the heights 
of contractions evoked by them and by the. adjacent doses of standard solution. 
It is evident that the results obtained by this procedure cannot be so reliable 
as those reached by the customary method of assay. 

A number of experiments were made in this way, and in some cases the 
assays were made by two observers working simultaneously, but independently, 
with different uterine horns. These changes are illustrated by Fig. 3, from which 
it is clear that after reduction with hydrogen sulphide and dilution with aerated 
water the activity rose during 1 hour and then fell to a steady value close to 
that of the original reduced solution. 

Anaerohic reactivatio?i. A series of reductions of hormone solutions 1 and 2 
was carried out as described above, and the reduction tubes were exploded as 
before in air-free water in an atmosphere of nitrogen. As soon as the contents 
of the separating-funnel had been mixed, a dose was withdrawn without exposing 
it to the air and inserted immediately into the testing-bath. After some practice 
it was possible to arrange that this dose should cause a contraction of which the 
height lay between two adjacent doses of standard solution. The activity of the 
reduced sample was thus ascertained with some measure of certainty, since in 
these experiments only those uterine horns were used which at the beginning 
of the assay were not only giving uniform responses to identical standard doses 
but which also exibited a satisfactory degree of sensitivity. 

The anaerobic removal of doses of the experimental solutions from the tube 
below the tap of the separating funnel was easily accomplished by means of a 
1 ml. h^^aodermic s^Tinge graduated in 1/100 ml. 

The remainder of the solution was at once freed from hydrogen sulphide by 
four successive evacuations and replacements by nitrogen, and the changes in 
activity were followed simultaneously in two uterine horns as described in the 
case of the aerobic reactivation experiments. Some results are given in Figs. 
5 a and 5 6, 

Action of dyes on the hormone after anaerobic reduction {Table II). 

Hormone solution 2 (0*1 ml.), MjlO acetate buffer at jPjj 3-5 (0*5 ml.), and 
hydrogen sulphide solution (1*0 ml., saturated at 20°) were mixed in a flask 
swept out by nitrogen. The mixture was diluted to 2*5 ml. with air-free water, 
and kept in a thermostat at 20° ; the period of reduction varied between 24 and 
48 hours in different experiments. 

Methylene blue at pj^ 4-2 and neutral red at S'6. The reduced hormone 
solution (1-0 ml.) was transferred without being exposed to air to a specially 
constructed tube swept out by nitrogen and containing air-freewater (8 ml.). 
The tube w'as then evacuated and refilled with nitrogen four successive times, 
and whilst it was stiff under slightly reduced pressure an air-free, Jf/50,000 
aqueous solution (1-0 ml.) of the oxidised form of the dye was added from a 
burette fixed in the stopper. Some minutes later (accurately timed), the 
was determined, and a sample was removed anaerobically by a tap in the 
bottom of the tube and diluted for assay. Difficulties due to changes in activity 
were not experienced in making assays in the presence of these dyes, which 
seemed to stabilise the oxytocic value. 

A control experiment was carried out simultaneously on another portion of 
the same reduced solution; the dye solution was replaced by water, and care 
was taken to ensure that the conditions as to time during which the dye acted 
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and rates of evacuation and refiHing were copied as faultlessly as possible. These 
precautions were necessary in view of the reactivation which occurs when the 
hydrogen sulphide is removed. 

Neutral red at p^y 6*6 and 8-6. These experiments were carried out similarly 
to those described above, except that the dye was added as a mixture of NjlQ 
sodium hydroxide (0*1 ml.) and 2-0 ml. of if/50,000 neutral red in Jf/5 sodium 
phosphate buffer atp;^ 6*6 or in Palitzsch’s borate buffer [Clark, 1928] at pjj 8-6 
respectively. Control experiments were made in the same way. 

Table II. 

Time of 
. standing 


Dye 

Pb. 

with dye 
mins. 

% activity 
of control 

% activity 
with dye 

Methylene blue 

4-2 

10 

69 

104’i* 

jj 

4*2 

5 

50 

100 

Neutral red 

3-6 

■ 4 

55 

7it 

„ 

3-6 

5 

64 

78:1: 


6-6 

5 

67 

65 


6-6 

5 

63 

69 

>> 

8-5 

5 

42 

57 

yy 

8-5 

4 

70 

69 


* 100 % after remaining 1-5 hours in nitrogen, 
t 88% „ 24 

t 80% „ 21 

Table III. The relationship between oxidation-reduction potential 
and oxytocic activity. 


Dye 

Phenolindophenol 
Methylene blue^ 

Indigo tetrasulphonate 2 
Indigotrisulphonate ^ 

Indigodisulphonate ^ 

Brilliant ahzarin blue® 
Anthraq^uinone- ^-sulphonate^ f 

Rosinduline 2G® 


Methyl viologen® 10-0 40 - 0-446 - 0-005 - 0-46 10 o ‘ 

approx. 

^ Clark et al. [1925], 2 guiiiyan et al. [1923]. 2 Miohaelis [1930], 

Conant et al. [1922], ^ Miohaelis [1931]. « Miohaelis and Hill [1933]. 

* assays of these experiments the activity drifted upwards, and these values 

were estimated by extrapolating to zero time the curves representing the drifts. 

t Anthraquinone-jff-sulphonate is practically colourless, and it was assumed that the oxidised 
lorm was present to an extent of 20 % of the total dye in the reaction mixture, since this was 
the average figure for a series of experiments made with coloured indicators at the same period. 
; U-5 ml. ot the oxidised dye solution was mixed with the hormone solution, and 0*5 ml. of 

the leuco-dye solution was added from the burette. 

§ This assay was made under as completely anaerobic conditions as possible. IQ'itrogen, free 
from oxygen was substituted for the oxygen passing through the Ringer solution in the testing- 
oath, and a layer of medicinal paraffin covered the surface of this Ringer solution. 


Ph 

% oxi- 
dised form 


Correction 

K 

En 

% 

activity 

6-0 

99 

+0*29 

+ 0-060 

+ 0-35 

96 

6-0 

25 

H- 0-047 

-0-014 

+ 0-033 

100 

6-0 

14 

+ 0-047 

-0-024 

+ 0-023 

97 

6-0 

20 

+ 0-006 

-0-018 

-0-012 

87 

6*0 

20 

-0-028 

-0-018 

-0-046 

59 

6-0 

12-5 

-0-028 

-0-026 

-0-054 

53 

3-5 

15 

+ 0-080 

-0-023 

+ 0-057 

55 

6-0 

13-5 

-0-069 

-0-025 

-0-094 

51 

6-0 

15 

-0-069 

-0-023 

-0-092 

50 

6-0 

30 

-0-112 

-0-011 

-0-123 

53^ 

6-0 

70t 

-0-170 

+ 0-011 

-0-159 

59* 

3-5 

20 

-0-040 

-0-018 

-0-058 

73 

5*6 

20 

-0-160 

-0-018 

-0-178 

74 

6-0 

70.t 

-0-221 

+ 0-011 

-0-210 

87 

6*0 

14 

-0-221 

-0-025 

-0-246 

97 

6*0 

12-5 

-0-221 

-0-026 

-0-247 

100 

60 

20 

-0-221 

-0-018 

-0-239 

106§ 

10-0 

40 

-0-446 

-0-005 

-0-45 

100 

approx. 

® Sullivan et al. [1923]. 

® Mchaelis [1931]. 

® Miohaelis [1930]. 

® Miohaelis and .Hill [1933]. 
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Oxidation-reduction potential of the hormone system {Table III). 

These experiments were made in an apparatus in which the following series 
of operations could be carried out in an atmosphere of air-free nitrogen with 
solutions which had previously been freed from air. A If /5000 aqueous solution 
of the leuco-dye, prepared by reduction with platinised asbestos and hydrogen, 
was filtered through a sintered glass plate into a burette. 1*0 ml. was added to 
a mixture of the hormone solution (1*0 ml. of a 1/100 dilution of solution 2 or 
0-5 ml. of a 1/100 dilution of solution 3, 4-5 units in each case), lf/10 buffer 
solution (1*0 ml.) and water (7-0 or 7*5 ml.), the final volume being 10-0 ml. In 
every case oxidation of the leuco-dye occurred, and the percentage of oxidised 
form present in the reaction mixture was estimated colorimetrically. The total 
molarity of the dye in the mixture was 1/50,000. Temperature was 18*^ approxi- 
mately. The samples for assay were removed at a tap in the reaction vessel 
without being exposed to air and were introduced immediately into the testing 
bath, the dilutions having been suitably arranged to enable this to be done. 
Equilibrium appeared to be attained immediately in most cases, but at poten- 
tials of —0*12 and —0*16 v. the activity value drifted rapidly (see footnote to 
Table III), and a slow drift was also observed at — 0*19 v. 

The effects of adding oxidised potential indicators to the hormone 
reduced ivith indigodisidphonate. 

A 31/5000 aqueous solution (1*0 ml.) of leuco-indigodisulphonate was added 
to an air-free mixture of a dilution of hormone solution 3 (0-5 ml., 4*5 units) 
Jf/10 acetate buffer at p^ 6 (TO ml.) and water (6*5 ml.) in the apparatus used 
in the previous experiments. An air-free Jf/5000 aqueous solution (TO ml.) of 
methyl viologen was then added, and assays of oxytocic activity were made in 
the normal way and in a stream of nitrogen (see Discussion). The values were 
74 and 61 % respectively. 

Addition of a ilf/5000 aqueous solution (TO ml.) of oxidised rosinduline 2 G 
instead of methyl viologen gave a solution which assayed at 59 % . 

Reduction with hydrogen and platinum blach. 

The catalyst was a strip of platinum foil (8 x 0*5 cm.) coated electrolytically 
with a thin film of platinum black and washed by electrolysis in dilute sulphuric 
acid and then distilled water. A mixture (20 ml.) of a dilution of hormone 
solution 3 (2*22 ml., 20 units), Jf/10 acetate bufier at p^ 6 (2*0 ml.) and water 
was shaken mechanically with the catalyst in an atmosphere of hydrogen. After 
1|~ hours an assay showed the activity to be 59 %, and after a further period 
of reduction of 11 hours the activity was 50 % . 

Equal volumes of this reduced hormone solution and M 15000 solutions of 
potential indicators were mixed anaerobicallv and the results are summarised 
in Table IV. 

Table IV, 


Potential indicator 
Oxidised rosinduline 

Oxidised methyiene blue 


Time elapsed from 
mixing indicator with 
i of initial reduced hormone 

activity mins. 

50 3 

50 30 

33 6 

50 60 

20 6 

20 60 


Beduced rosinduline 
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Electrolytic reduction and reactivation by methylene blue. 

Hormone solution 2 was reduced electrolytically, as described previously, 
until an assay showed that the activity was 70 % . The reduced solution (5 ml.) 
was freed from dissolved hydrogen by repeated evacuation and saturation with 
nitrogen and was mixed anaerobically with a ilf/5000 aqueous solution (2-0 ml.) 
of methylene blue. An assay showed the activity to be 83 % of its initial value. 

SUMMABY. 

1. The oxytocic activity of the hormone falls to about half its initial value 
when the molecule is reduced by hydrogen sulphide. The reduced hormone is 
completely reactivated by oxidised methylene blue. 

2. The hormone is also reduced by catalytic or electrolytic hydrogen, the 
activity again falling to about 50 % . Part of this decrease in activity is probably 
due to destruction of the hormone or to its adsorption by the catalyst .or 
electrode. 

3. The reduced hormone is partially reactivated when it is exposed to air 
or when the hydrogen sulphide is removed under anaerobic conditions. These 
reactivations are followed by inactivations. These processes vary according to 
the circumstances in which they occur and the conditions under which the 
hormone was reduced. 

4. Assays of the oxytocic activity of the hormone in presence of indicators 
of known oxidation-reduction potential indicate that the hormone molecule 
contains a redox system having 0*025 v. at pjj 6. The activity is 100 % 
when this is oxidised and 50 % when it is reduced. 

5. Assays of the oxytocic activity of the hormone at potentials between 
— 0-10 and — 0-25 v. show that the activity increases from 50 to 100 % over 
this range. This may indicate the presence in the molecule of a second group 
which readily undergoes reduction, but the interpretation of the results is 
complicated by the possibility that some oxidation of the reduced hormone in 
the testing bath may occur through a rapid transfer of oxygen to it by the 
more negative redox potential indicators. 

We are much indebted to Dr B. C. J. G. Eaiight and Dr G. M. Richardson 
for valued advice and criticism and to Dr K. G. Stern and Mr G. D. Greville 
for specimens of rosinduline and methyl viologen respectively. 
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XLVL THE OXYTOCIC HORMONE OF THE 
POSTERIOR LOBE OF THE 
PITUITARY GLAND. 

VL FURTHER STUDIES OF THE ACTION OF 
OXIDISING AND REDUCING AGENTS. 

By JOHN MASSON GULLAND 
AND SYDNEY STEWART RANDALL^. 

From the Biochemical Departments The Lister Institutes London, 
{Received January 1st, 1935.) 

In Part V [Gulland and Randall, 1935] it was shown that the molecule of the 
oxytocic hormone certainly contains one, and may possibly contain two, 
oxidation-reduction systems, although the existence of the second is not 
definitely established. 

The present communication describes the actions on the hormone of some 
oxidising and reducing agents, which were studied in the hope that they might 
throw light on the nature of the groups forming the oxidation-reduction system, 
or systems. 

Experimental. 

Sulphur dioxide and sodium sulphite (Fig. 1). Sodium sulphite at p-^ 8*4 
caused irreversible and complete inactivation of the hormone in 5 minutes. 
Sulphur dioxide at pjj 3*5, on the other hand, caused a slower inactivation to 
about 60 % , which was followed by reactivation and finally by inactivation to 
3*6 % after 24 hours. 



ONa^sOiS fO 15 20 25 0 NaCN 10 20 30 


Time in minutes Time in hours 

Fig. 1. Action of sulphur dioxide Fig. 2. Action of sodium cyanide 

and sodium suipliite. and hydrogen cyanide. 

SO 2 at pii 3*5 Nfa^SOg at 8-4 HCN at pn NaCN at p^ 7*8 

(2 exps.) (2 exps.) 

Ph following solutions were placed in this order in a 2-5 ml. 

graduated flask: If /lO sodium acetate buffer at 3*5 (0*5 ml.), Y/IO hydro- 
chloric acid (0*25 ml.), water (0*9 ml.), Y/10 sodium sulphite (0*5 ml.), and a 
^ Lister Institute Research Student in Biochemistry. 
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Kamm^ solution of the hormone (0-1 ml.), containing 300 oxytocic units asso- 
ciated with 5-65 mg. of solid per ml. (called Kamm solution 1 throughout this 
paper). The mixture was diluted to 2*5 ml. with water, the final being 3*5, 
and the stoppered flask was placed in a thermostat at 20°. Samples were diluted 
to a convenient volume for assays. 

At p^ 8'4, Palitzsch’s sodium borate buffer [Clark, 1928] at 8*4 (0*5 ml.), 
NjlQ sodium sulphite (0*5 ml.), water (1-0 ml.) and Kamm solution 1 (0*1 ml.) 
were mixed, diluted to 2*5 ml. 8-4) and placed in a thermostat at 21°. 

Sodium cyanide and hydrogen cyanide (Fig. 2). The hormone underwent a 
slow, irreversible and probably complete inactivation when treated with sodium 
cyanide at pjg- 7*8, Hydrogen cyanide at pjj 3*5 slowly caused a temporary 
decrease in activity; this was followed by a slight reactivation and then by a fall 
to an oxytocic value of about 82 % , at which level the activity seemed to remain 
constant. In both series of experiments the samples were freed from hydrogen 
cyanide by aeration at 3*5, a procedure adopted before the susceptibility of 
the reduced form of the hormone had been recognised. It is possible that some 
alteration of activity may have occurred during this aeration in the case of the 
experiments at p^- 3*5, though probably not in the case of those at pg- 7*8. 
Even if this were so the essential nature of the results at pjj 3*5 remains clear. 

At pj£ S'5, Jf/10 sodium acetate buffer at pjj 3*5 (0*5 ml.), NjlO hydro- 
chloric acid (0*45 ml.), A 7 IO sodium cyanide (0*5 ml.) and Kamm solution 1 
(0*1 ml.) were mixed, diluted to 2*5 ml. and placed in a thermostat at 20°. The 
Pg- was 3*5. Samples were aerated with a current of moist air for 30-45 minutes 
until free from cyanide (Prussian blue test ; sensitivity, 1 in 5 x 10^) and were 
suitably diluted and assayed. 

At p^j 7-8. Palitzsch’s sodium borate buffer at pjj 8*2 (0*5 ml), iV'/lO hydro- 
chloric acid (0*37 ml.), iV/10 sodium cyanide (0*5 ml.) and Kamm solution 1 
(0*1 ml.) were mixed, diluted to 2*5 ml. and kept in a thermostat at 20°. 
Samples were adjusted to pjg- 3 by means of NjlO hydrochloric acid and were 
then aerated as before, diluted and assayed. 

Hydrogen peroxide (Fig. 3). The general character of the interaction of the 
hormone with hydrogen peroxide was the same at pjj 3*5 and at pg- 8*2. A period 
of inactivation was followed by one of reactivation, after which the activity 
again declined. The only essential difference between the courses of these reac- 
tions was the increased rate at which the changes occurred in the alkaline 
medium. It should be noted that estimations of the concentrations of hydrogen 
peroxide made by the permanganate method [Treadwell and Hall, 1928] 
throughout the experiments showed that the concentrations remained mi- 
changed within the hmits of the experimental error of the method. 

At Pjf S'5: MjlO sodium acetate buffer at 3*5 (0*5 ml.), ilf/10 hydrogen 
peroxide (0*2 ml.) and a Kamm hormone solution (0*1 ml.) containing 90 units 
associated with 0*37 mg. of sohd were mixed and diluted to 2*5 ml. The mixture 
was kept in a thermostat at 21°, and samples were diluted for assay. 

Pjj <^* 2. The procedure was similar to that used above, except that 
Palitzsch’s borate buffer at p^ 8*2 (0*5 ml.) replaced the acetate buffer. 

^ For definition of tids term, see GuUand and Newton [1932]. 

2 Assays were carried out by the guinea-pig uterus method, following the “bracketing” 
technique described by Gulland and Newton [1932]. It should be mentioned that throughout 
the work described in this paper the response of the isolated uterus was not influenced by the 
introduction into the testing bath of the reagents or their decomposition products in amounts 
much greater than those actually used in the experiments. The sole exception to this statement 
is discussed in the description of the experiments with hydi'oxylamine. 
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Iodine (Fig. 4). An aqueous iodine solution at 3-5 caused tlie oxytocic 
activity to fall to 7 % of its initial value, at which it remained constant. 



A mixture of lf/10 sodium acetate buffer at 3-5 (0-5 ml.), aqueous iodine 
solution saturated at 20° (1*0 ml., 0*28 mg. of iodine) and Kamm solution 1 
(0-1 ml.) was diluted to 2*5 ml. and kept in a thermostat at 20°. Samples were 
suitably diluted for assay. An excess of iodine, as shown by the starch-iodide 
test, was present throughout the experiments. The temperature coefficient of 
this reaction appeared to be considerably higher than those of the other reactions 
which have been studied. 

Chlorine. An aqueous chloruie solution completely mactivated the hormone 
in acid solution in the course of 15 hours at 0°. 

A mixture of ilf/10 sodium acetate buffer at p^ 3*5 (0*9 ml.), Kamm solution 1 
(0*1 mi.) and freshly prepared chlorine water (1*0 ml., 5*6 mg. chlorine) was kept 
at 0° overnight. A sample was aerated with moist air till free from chlorine 
(starch-iodide test) and was then adjusted to 7 with sodium hydroxide and 
suitably diluted for assay. The activity of the experimental solution was less 
than 0*3 % of the initial value. 

JSemicarbazide had no action on the hormone. 

A mixture of a Kamm solution (5*0 ml., contauiing 10 units associated with 
0*1 mg. solid), Jf/3 sodium phosphate buffer at 7 (TO ml.) and semi- 
carbazide hydrochloride (22*3 mg.) was diluted to 10 ml. at p^ 7. The concen- 
tration of semicarbazide was thus Jf/50. After the mixture had remained at 0° 
for 48 hours, the assay of a sample showed that no inactivation had occurred. 

Hydfoxylamine, The analysis of the effect of hydroxylamine at Jf/50 dilution 
at pjj 7 was not so straightforward as in the case of semicarbazide [c/. GuUand, 
1933]. In some experiments an apparent inactivation of about 20 % or even 
40 % was observed, whereas in others no inactivation could be detected. These 
discrepancies were finally explained by demonstratuig that the responses of 
some, but not all, uterine horns to a series of standard doses of hormone solution 
or of histamine were depressed by the simultaneous introduction of hydroxyl- 
amine into the testing bath at a dilution of Jf/50, 000, or sometimes even less. 
The conclusion was therefore drawn that hydroxylamine has no chemical action 
on the hormone. 

Discussion. 

Several of the reagents of which the effects are described in this communica- 
tion have already been employed by Guha and Chakravorty [1933] and by Das 
and Guha [1934, 1, 2], Their results, however, can only be of qualitative value 
for the following reasons. 
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In the first place, these anthers use the ''equality” method of assay; thus 
Guha and Chakra vorty state that "the comparison was made by finding the 
suitable dose which could produce a contraction in a virgin guinea-pig’s uterus 
equal to that produced by the standard dose”, and adherence to this technique 
is confirmed in the later papers. In our opinion, and we believe that here we 
share the view of others who have long experience of oxytocic assays, the 
"equality” method is unreliable and may lead to false conclusions. Its sole 
recommendation is the fact that the performance of an assay occupies relatively 
little time and trouble. The only satisfactory method of assay is the "bracketing ” 
method; in this, the least dose of standard clearly greater than the unknown 
and the greatest dose of standard clearly less than the unknown are ascertamed, 
and the activity of the sample is taken as the mean determined from these values 
[Burn and Dale, 1922; Burn, 1928; Gulland and Newton, 1932]. 

Secondly, although Guha and his collaborators recognise the obvious de- 
sirability of using hormone solutions which are as free as possible from material 
which has no oxytocic activity, such, for example, as the preparation of Kamni 
et ah [1928], they do in fact use what must be far less pure solutions of the 
hormone. There are two objections to the use of hormone solutions which contain 
much inactive material. In certain reactions the course of the changes undergone 
by the hormone varies according to the ratio of activity/sohd, and in general, 
the risk is run that the concentration of a reagent may decrease markedly during 
a reaction owing to preferential interaction with concomitant substances. The 
consequences are, of course, that the true effect of the reagent on the hormone 
may not be discerned. Unfortunately, the Indian authors state neither the solid 
content nor the number of oxytocic units in their solutions, so that exact com- 
parisons are impossible. Nevertheless, to illustrate the point at issue it may be 
mentioned that in our hands a Kamm solution prepared according to Kamm 
et al. [1928] contained 3*67 mg. of solid (dried at 105° to constant weight) per ml. 
with which were associated 900 oxytocic units. On the other hand, a solution 
prepared as described by Guha and Chakravorty [1933] contained 450 units per 
ml. associated with 28*3 mg. of solid, of which 3*9 mg. were ammonium sulphate. 

Thirdly, the practice adopted by Guha and his collaborators of exposing the 
hormone to the chemical reagent for an arbitrary period of time can only show 
what the activity is at the end of that period. The observations recorded in 
this communication alone, to make no mention of the results quoted in previous 
members of the series, provide ample evidence that experiments made in this 
way cannot record correctly the progress of a reaction and may give a false 
impression of its final result. The oxytocic activity must be assayed at suitable 
intervals of time throughout the reactions. 

However desirable it may be to develop at as early a date as possible a 
distinctive name for the oxytocic hormone, it is unfortunate that Das and Guha 
[1934, 1 , 2] should attempt to designate it as “ oxytocin ”, since this name was given 
by Messrs Parke, Davis and Co., to one of their commercial preparations of the 
hormone. It would be regrettable from various standpoints if a chemical entity 
were to share its name with a commercial preparation, and we prefer to con- 
tinue to refer to the "oxytocic hormone” until sufficient is known of its pro- 
perties to permit a rational name to be proposed. 

The observations described in this communication cannot be correlated to 
any degree of probability with a definite structure for the oxidation-reduction 
systems of the hormone molecule, but it is noteworthy that none is actually 
opposed to the presence of a disulphide linkage ; in fact, several of the results 
could have been predicted on such an assumption, by analogy with the effects 
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of tiie same reagents on cj^'stine. Although we do not feel justified in making 
a definite suggestion that a disulphide linkage is present, it is of interest to 
compare the action of the i:eagents on the hormone and on cystine, all the more 
because Sullivan and Smith [1928] observed that high oxytocic activity of 
posterior pituitary preparations could be correlated with high content of labile 
sulphur, and Du Vigneaud et at, [1933] found that increasing activity in a series 
of pitocin (oxytocic hormone) preparations was accompanied by an increase in 
the sulphur content. The results of these authors may indicate that the sulphur- 
containing substances from which the hormone is formed are available in larger 
amounts in active posterior lobes and that the more fully developed forerunners 
of the hormone molecule resemble it in such a way that their elimination is not 
readily achieved by processes of purification. 

Sodium sulphite and sodium cyanide both inactivate the hormone completely 
and irreversibly. Their action on cystine is to rupture the disulphide linkage, 
producing one molecule of cysteine and one molecule of sodium cysteine-/8- 
sulphonate [Clarke, 1932; Lugg, 1932] or sodium a-amino-jS-sulphocyanopro- 
pionate respectively [Piilewka and Winzer, 1928; Lugg, 1933; Bodansky, 1929]. 
Moreover, Clarke [1932] found that a solution of ammonium sulphite and cystine 
which was exposed to air ultimately contained cysteine-/S^-sulphonic acid but no 
cysteine, and he concluded that the cysteine initially formed underwent oxida- 
tion to cystine, which in turn reacted with more ammonium sulphite, and so 
on until the conversion was complete. If the hormone contained a disulphide 
linkage, analogous changes might lead to disruption of the molecule and conse- 
quent total loss of activity with both reagents. 

Iodine effected marked inactivation of the hormone, chlorine complete loss 
of activity. The halogens oxidise cystine to cysteic acid by way of the corre- 
sponding sulphinic acid, thus again destroying the disulphide linkage [Shinohara, 
1932, 1, 2; Lucas and King, 1932; Simonsen, 1933], 

The correlation of the effects of the other reagents with the presence of a 
specific group is less simple. The successive changes in the activity of the 
hormone when treated with sulphur dioxide or hydrogen cyanide — decrease, 
increase and final decrease of activity — might be regarded as evidence for the 
presence of two oxidation-reduction systems ; the reagents could then be regarded 
as reducing these systems and ultimately as destroying a disulphide-sulphydryl 
system. Since these reagents have little or no action on cystine, it would be 
necessary to invoke the well-known lability of sulphur linkages when combined 
in peptides as compared with tiie stabiKty in cystine. On the other hand, such 
arguments lose their value when it is realised that hydrogen peroxide, an oxidising 
agent, effects the same series of changes — decrease, increase and finally decrease 
of activity. Hydrogen peroxide oxidises cystine to cysteic acid [Schdberl, 1933]. 

Finally, it is evident that the oxytocic hormone and insulin exhibit simi- 
larities in some of their reactions [see for the insulin reactions : Blatherwick 
et al., 1927 ; Freudenberg etal., 1931 ; 1932; Kuhn CifaL, 1931 ; Du Vigneaud et al., 
1931-32]. There is, however, one marked difference between these hormones : so 
far, all attempts to reactivate reduced insulin have proved unsuccessful. 

Stjmhaby. 

1. The action of the following reagents on the hormone has been studied: 
sodium sulphite, sulphur dioxide, sodium cyanide, hydrogen cyanide, chlorine, 
iodine, hydrogen peroxide, semicarbazide and hydroxylamine. 

2. The results are discussed from the standpoint of the presence of a di- 
sulphide linkage in the hormone molecule. 

Biochem. 1935 xxix 
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XLVII. CORRELATION OF THE SPERMICIDAL 
EFFICIENCIES OF AROMATIC ALDEHYDES 
WITH THEIR CHEMICAL REACTIVITIES, 
AND ELECTROMETRIC ALKALINE TITRA- 
TIONS OF GELATIN IN PRESENCE OF ARO- 
MATIC ALDEHYDES. 

By JOHN MASSON GULLAND and THOMAS HOBSON MEAD. 

FfOfn the Biochemical Department^ The Lister Institute, London. 

{Received January 2nd, 19 S5.) 

In a previous communication [GuUand, 1932] it was shown that a series of 
^-benzoquinones arranged in order of their lethal action on guinea-pig sperma- 
tozoa resembles closely a series of the same, or similar, quinones placed in order 
of their chemical reactivities. At the same time the results of a few experiments 
with aromatic aldehydes were quoted, from which it was evident that certain 
simple derivatives of benzaldehyde are considerably more effective than others 
in immobilising guinea-pig spermatozoa. These observations have now been 
extended to cover a series of closely related aromatic aldehydes, in order to 
ascertain to what extent their spermicidal efficiency, regarded as a measure of 
their efi-eet on cells, may be correlated with the chemical reactivities of their 
aldehyde groups. 

The biological tests were made essentially as described by Baker [1930; 
1931, 1; 1932] but with one important alteration, which is described in the 
experimental section. This modification confers the following advantages, 
(a) Substances in pairs may be compared directly with each other, using one 
and the same sperm suspension. (6) Decisive results may be obtained at sub- 
lethal, instead of lethal, concentrations, a point which becomes important when 
sparingly soluble substances are examined, (c) It is possible to classify sub- 
stances which differ but slightly in spermicidal efficiency, {d) Fewer animals 
are needed. The three former advantages were of greater value in the present 
investigation than in Baker’s researches. 

The aldehydes now examined were mono- and di-methoxybenzaldehydes ; 
phenolic derivatives were not included, since their acidit}?' disturbed the buffering 
effect of the fluid in which the sperms were suspended and consequently intro- 
duced a second variable factor into the experiments. A method has been 
devised, however, to enable the spermicidal efficiency of such acidic substances 
to be tested at the standard pj^ value. 

The following experimental relationships were established between the 
lethalities of the aldehydes, formaldehyde being included for comparative pur- 
poses : formaldehyde > 2 :5-dimethoxybenzaldehyde > 2 :3-dimethoxybenzalde- 
hyde > 2-methoxybenzaldehyde ^ 2 :4-dimethoxy benzaldehyde ^ 3-methoxyben- 
zaldehyde > 3 :4-dimethoxyhenzaldehyde. 

Since the carbonyl group is the only chemically reactive centre in these 
aldehydes, it is obvious that the amino-groups of the cell proteins or amino- 
acids are probable points of attack by the aldehydes. It will be shown elsewhere 
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that some aromatic aldehydes condense readily with glycine in presence of baryta 
or barium acetate, whereas others do not, and in the present connection it may 
be stated that the isolation of the barium salt of the arylidene glycine was found 
to be an indication that the aldehyde in question would prove spermicidally 
efficient. In the same paper it is demonstrated that 2 :5- and 2 :3-(iimethoxy- 
benzaldehydes, both of which are of relatively high lethality towards sperms, 
enter into reversible condensation with c^^-phenylalanine more rapidly and to a 



of gelatin (G) alone and in presence of formaldehyde (F) and 2-, 
3-methoxy benzaldehydes, 2 : 3-, 2 : 4-, 2 : 5-, 3 : 4-dimethoxybenzaldehydes. 


p^ter extent than does 3 :4-dimethoxybenzaldehyde, which has only feeble 
lethality. Such condensations, however, are less closely related to those oc- 
curring in cells than are interactions of the aldehydes with a protein, and the 
chemical reactivities of the same aldehydes which were examined for spermicidal 
efficiency have therefore been compared as regards their capacities for con- 
densation with gelatin. 

Harris [1930] compared the titration curve of a gelatin solution 
with that of a similar solution containing formaldehyde and showed that the 
acichc portion of the curve is unaltered by the addition of the aldehyde whereas 
in the alhalme range displacement occurs in the direction of decreased jig- value. 
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This effect is due to the combination of the aldehyde with undissooiated basic 
groups of the gelatin anions. As a result, the effective concentration of gelatin 
anions is reduced, and the solution becomes more acid [Levy, 1933; Richardson, 
1934]. It follows that the extents of the displacements in alkaline titrations of 
a protein in solutions of different aldehydes at the same concentration provide 
a measure of the tendencies of the aldehydes to condense with the undissooiated 
amino-groups of the protein anion. 

Titration curves were prepared under standard conditions over the range 
Pjj 5-10 for gelatin alone and in presence of a constant fraction of a molecular 
proportion of each of the aldehydes (Pig. 1). Absolute accuracy was not at- 
tempted, but as the conditions of each experiment were identical, the results 
obtained were strictly comparable among themselves. These curves almost coin- 
cide at about pg 6-5, and closely approach the gelatin curve. They are deflected 
from the gelatin curve towards increased acidity at higher and lower pg values 



Fig. 2. Titrations of gelatin alone and in presence of : 

^ f ilf/ 100 2; 5-dimethoxybenzaldeliycle r> f -i¥/100 2'methoxybenzaldeliyde 

( 2 : 5-dimethoxybenzoie acid \ 2-methoxy benzoic acid 

(shown more clearly in Fig. 2). These portions of the curves are considered 
separately below. The curve obtained using S-methoxybenzaldehyde is appa- 
rently abnormal and is discussed later. 

Consideration of the more alkaline sections of the titration curves shows that 
condensation occurred progressively over approximately the same pjj range as 
that in which the amino-groups of the lysine residues and the '‘terminar’ 
amino-groups of peptide chains dissociate [cf. Jordan-Lioyd, 1933]. This suggests 
that these groups are involved in this condensation. 

From, the standpoint of the relative capacities of the aldehydes for con- 
densation, the displacements of the titration curves may be compared at 8*2, 
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the reaction of the fluid in which the sperms are snspended in the biological 
tests, or more easily at pjj 9*6, where the spatial differences are greater; the 
curves do not intersect, with the exception that that of formaldehyde crosses 
thatof2 :3-dimethoxybenzaldehydeat^H 9*l-9*2. By this means the aldehydes 
were arranged in the following order of decreasing capacity for condensation 
with gelatin anions : 2 : 3-dimethoxybenzaldehyde > (formaldehyde) > 3-methoxy- 
benzaldehyde > 2 : 5-dimethoxybenzaldehyde > 2-methoxybenzaldehyde >3:4- 
dimethoxybenzaldehyde>2:4-dimethoxybenzaldehyde. The position of form- 
aldehyde in the series is doubtful on account of the intersection mentioned 
above, and 3-methoxybenzaldehyde occupies an unexpectedly high place (see 
below). 

3-Methoxybenzaldehyde autoxidises with great ease, and it was shown by 
titration that the sample used contained 0*3 % of the corresponding acid, 
although all possible precautions had been taken to prevent aerial oxidation 
during its purification. Moreover, the amount of acid may well have increased 
beyond 0*3 % during the preparation of the aldehyde-gelatin solution before the 
titration was begun. It was therefore suspected that the position of the titration 
curve in Fig. 1 was due to the presence of 3-methoxybenzoic acid and not to a 
superior capacity for condensation by this aldehyde, and confirmation of this 
view was obtained in two experiments. 2-Methoxybenzoic acid or 2:5-di- 
methoxybenzoic acid respectively was added to the gelatin solution before 
titration in amounts sufficient to lower the to that of the corresponding 
aldehyde-gelatin mixture at the isoelectric point of gelatin. The subsequent 
titration of the mixture of gelatin and acid then followed a course parallel 
with the gelatin curve and quite different from the aldehyde-gelatin curve 
(Fig. 2). 

By transposing the position of the 3-methoxybenzaldehyde-gelatin curve so 
that it coincides with the curves of the other aldehyde complexes at pj^ 6-6, 
that is, by making allowance for the presence of 3-methoxybenzoic acid, it may 
be shown that at alkaline reactions 3-methoxybenzaldehyde has a capacity for 
condensation approximately equal to that of 2-methoxybenzaldehyde, and that 
it also reacts with gelatin atp^- values acid to pjj 6*6, in common with the other 
aromatic aldehydes. These aldehydes thus fall into the following order of de- 
creasing capacity for condensation with gelatin anions at the reaction at which 
the spermicidal tests were made (Table I). It is also possible that in the spermi- 
cidal tests the facile autoxidation of 3-methoxybenzaldehyde reduced its true 
lethality slightly by decreasing its concentration as a result of conversion into 
3-methoxybenzoic acid. Attention was given to these corrections in drawing 
up Table I, which in our opinion shows the arrangement of the aldehydes in 
decreasing order (a) of spermicidal efficiency, (6) of capacity for condensation 
with gelatin anions. 

Table I. 


Spermicidal efficiency 
2:5-I)imetlioxybenzaldeliyde 
2:3-I)imetIioxybenzaldeliyde 
2-Metboxybenzaldehyde 
/ 3-Methoxybenzaldebyde 
\ 2:4-Dimethoxybenzaldebyde 
3:4-Dimethoxybenzaldebyde 


Capacity for condensation 
with gelatin 

2:3-Dimethoxybenzaldehyde 
2:5 -Dimethoxybenzaldehyde 
/ 2-Methoxybenzaldehyde 
\ 3-Methoxybenzaldehyde 
3:4-Dimethoxybenzaldehyde 
2:4-Dimethoxybenzaldehyde 


Thus, the series of aldehydes arranged in order of spermicidal efficiency 
closely resembles the series of the same aldehydes arranged in order of their 
capacity for condensation with gelatin anions. 
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Tlie argumeiits used above are based on the assumption that in no case is 
the aldehyde present in such amount that all, or even most of those groups in 
the gelatin molecule which can react have in fact condensed with the aldehyde 
molecule. That the gelatin was capable of far more extensive condensation was 
shown (Fig. 3) by the very marked additional displacement of the curve in 
presence of 0-5 % formaldehyde as compared with that using Jf/100 form- 
aldehyde. 



Fig. 3. Titrations of gelatin in 0-5 % and 11/100 formaldeliyde solutions and in water. 

The more acidic sections of the titration curves, except in the case of that 
determined in presence of formaldehyde, are deflected away from the gelatin 
curve towards greater acidity between 6 and 4-9, the isoelectric point of 
gelatin. These changes are clearly sliown in Fig. 2. It is improbable that these 
deflections are due to the presence of small amounts of the corresponding acids, 
partly because these aldehydes, excluding S-methoxj^benzaldehyde, do not 
autoxidise very readily and partly because the curves almost coincide at 6*7 
as mentioned above. It was shovm above that the presence of the corresponding 
acid prevented this coincidence. It may be inferred, therefore, that the aromatic 
aldehj^des, but possibly not formaldehj^de at the same concentration, combine 
with gelatin between its isoelectric point and about 6-7 to form compounds 
which may be resolved into their components as the reaction of the medium 
approaches neutrality. This condensation might conceivably be associated with 
the iminazole group of histidine residues, for which Neuberger [1934] has deter- 
mined pj^ 5*99 [cf. Jordan-Lloyd, 1933], and in this connection it is interesting 
to note that when salicylaidehyde and histidine condense in the presence of 
brucine, the resulting brucine salt contains sahcylaldehyde and histidine in the 
ratio of 2:1 [Bergmann and Zervas, 1926]. We do not, however, advance any 
explanation of the deflections at acid values, since further investigation is 
necessary. 
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Experimental. 

Technique of biological tests. 

The technique described in great detail by Baker showed the least concen- 
tration (weight/volume) in the series 1:50, 1:100, 1:200, 1:400, 1:800 etc., 
which sufficed to immobilise in 30 minutes in four consecutive experiments all 
guinea-pig sperms suspended in a glucose-saline fluid buffered pjj- 8*1 at 37°. 
The early experiments of the present investigation were made according to this 
technique, but it soon became evident that modifications of Baker’s procedure 
were necessary. These are described below, and should be regarded as supple- 
mentary to his description and not in any way in opposition to it. 

Preparation of buffered glucose-saline solution. It is undesirable to store 
alkaline stock solution containing glucose and phosphate, owing to the insta- 
bility of glucose under these conditions. In order, therefore, to avoid the 
necessity of frequent preparations of small quantities [Baker, 1931, 2] two solu- 
tions were employed, one containing the saline constituents, the other the 
glucose. The first solution consisted of disodium hydrogen phosphate dihydrate 
(5*96 g.), dihydrogen potassium phosphate (0*20 g.) and sodium chloride (4*00 g.) 
in 1 litre of aqueous solution ; this was preserved at 0° and mixed as required 
with an equal volume of a solution of glucose (6*0 g.) in freshly prepared aqueous 
solution (100 ml.). Sodium phosphate dihydrate was used instead of the dodeca- 
hydrate [Baker, 1931, 2], since the latter effloresces and is therefore of inconstant 
composition. 

Preparation of aldehyde solutions. These were prepared in terms of molarit^q 
instead of percentage, so that the activities of aldehydes with different mole- 
cular weights could be readily compared. 

Neutralisation of acidic substances before the biological test. It is well known 
that sperm-cells are susceptible to changes in the reaction of the medium in 
which they are suspended, and that the mobility of guinea-pig sperms is much 
reduced if the medium becomes acid. Measurements of the p-^ values of control 
sperm suspensions made with a B.D.H. capillator before and after a number 
of experiments showed that an increase in the acidity of the medium from 
Ph might be expected and did not interfere with the mobility of the 

cells. This change is presumably the result of cell metabolism and respiration 
and possibly of slight absorption of carbon dioxide from the atmosphere. 

Several phenolic aldehydes were examined during this work, and as these 
substances are acidic, it was possible that part of their spermicidal activities 
and those of acidic substances in general might be due to insufficient buffering 
by the glucose-saline medium when the higher concentrations of substances 
were tested. For example, at the end of an experiment with resorcylaldehyde, 
the sperm suspension containing this aldehyde at if/200 concentration was at 
p-^ 6*8. It was thus essential to neutralise such acidic substances, and this had 
to be effected without disturbing the isotonicity of the solutions. The following 
modification of the usual procedure, namely solution of the substance in 0*9 % 
sodium chloride, was therefore adopted in experiments with acidic compounds. 
On the assumption that in dilute solution sodium chloride and sodium hydroxide 
are dissociated to the same extent, an aqueous solution of 6*15 g. of sodium 
hydroxide in 1 1. was regarded as being isotonic. A solution of the acidic sub- 
stance (a:g.) in 0*9 % sodium chloride (yml.) at the strength needed for the 
experiment was titrated with this isotonic sodium hydroxide to p-^ 8*0, and 
the volume of alkali required [z ml.) noted. The solution for the experiment was 
then prepared by dissolving the substance {xg.) in 0*9 % sodium chloride 
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{y-z ml.) and isotonic sodium hydroxide (zml.). This procedure involves the 
assumption that the sodium salt of the acidic substance was dissociated to the 
same extent as sodium chloride in dilute solution. This assumption is justified 
for the purpose of these experiments. 

Comparison of biological activities. Baker’s technique involves the com- 
parison of the lowest concentrations at which the substances being examined 
immobilise all sperms under the experimental conditions. There are three objec- 
tions to this procedure from the standpoint of the present investigation. First, 
the sparing solubility of several aldehydes prevented lethal or highly active 
concentrations from being reached. Secondly, the recognition of small differences 
in activity was extremely difficult, especially when these were encountered in 
experiments on different days. Thirdly, sperm suspensions vary considerably in 
the number of cells they contain, and this might affect the results. The following 
method of performing the tests was therefore adopted. 

The effects of two aldehydes, each at two concentrations, were compared 
simultaneously on one sperm suspension in each experiment. The usual concen- 
trations were Jf/200 and Jf/300, because the stronger solution had some lethal 
action in each case. Baker’s technique was followed closely, with the modifica- 
tions described. Three slides were used for the microscopic examination, each 
having two hollow^s in it, denoted a and h respectively. Slide I a and b contained 
the control suspension. Slide II a contained substance a; at a dilution of if/300, 
whereas II 6 contained substance y at if /300. Slide III contained the two 
aldehydes at if/200 dilution. Thus, by comparing the mobilities of the sperm 
suspensions a and b after the standard time of 30 minutes, a direct comparison 
of the relative activities of the two aldehydes could be made, without relying 
solely on the records of the grades of activity. Duplicate experiments were 
made for each pair of aldehydes, and the aldehydes could then be arranged in 
the order of their activities in immobilising sperms. Quotation of grades of 
activity recorded and dilutions used in the many experiments would occupy 
too much space for them to be stated here, although these data were also used 
in drawing up the series on p. 397. The following list, however, summarises the 
results of the comparative experiments. 

Comparison of the sperm icidal efficiencies of pairs of aldehydes. 


The activity of : was 

3-Methoxybenzaldehyde < 

3:4- Dimctlioxybenzaldehyde < 

2:4- Dimet ho xy benzah lehyde = 

3:4-l)imcthoxybenzaldebyde < 

3:4- Dimet boxy benzaldehyde < 

3-MethoxybenzaIdehyde = 

2 -Met boxy benzah iehy ( ie < 

2:3- Dimet hoxybenzaldebyde ^ 

2:3-Dim(‘t}u)xybenza h lehyde < 

2:o-Dimethoxvbenzahlebvde < 


that of: 

2-Methoxybenzaldehyde 

2:4-Dimethoxybenzaidehyde 

2-Methoxybenzaldehyde 

2- Methoxy benzaldehyde 

3- Methoxybenzaldehyde 
2:4-Dimethoxy benzaldehyde 
2:3-I)imethoxybenzaldehyde 
2:5-Dimethoxy benzaldehyde 
Formaldehyde 
Formaldehyde 


Preparaiion of materials. 

Aromatic aldehydes and acids were prepared by customary methods and were 
purified by repeated re crystallisation, with changes of solvent where possibfe. 

Formaldehyde was prepared by distilling in a slow current of steam a mixture 
of pure liexaniethylenetetramine (Mg.) and dilute sulphuric acid (7 % weight/ 
volume; 300 ml.). Six fractions (40 ml. each) were collected, and the first three 
(formaldehyxie concentration greater than 4 %) were mixed, shaken with calcium 
carbonate and redistilled in presence of calcium carbonate. The first 40 ml. to 
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be collected were boiled gently in a long-necked flask and cooled in vacuo. The 
residual solxition was neutral, was free from carbon dioxide and contained 4*8 % 
of formaldehyde, estimated by oxidation with neutralised perhydrol in alkaline 
solution and back-titration of the excess of alkali with standard hydrochloric 
acid, using phenolphthalein as indicator. 

Water free from carbon dioxide was obtained by distilling laboratory distilled 
water in an apparatus fitted with efficient spra37--trap and silica condenser, the 
first third of the distillate being rejected. The water was collected and stored 
in a Jena-glass bottle which had been soaked in similar water for some weeks 
and which was fitted with a soda-hme tube and siphon. 

Sodium hydroxide solution. A solution of hydroxide in its owm weight of 
water was left in a resistance glass vessel until the carbonate had separated. 
The solution was filtered through prepared filter-paper, and diluted with carbon 
dioxide-free water to give a 0*2 A solution of sodium hydroxide. This solution 
was preserved in a wax-lined bottle connected to the burette (see later) and 
protected by a soda-lime tube ; its strength was checked at intervals by titration 
with WIN hydrochloric acid. 

Gelatin. Preliminary titration experiments with different samples of '^Gold 
Leaf’’ gelatin gave inconsistent results, and the gelatin ultimately used was a 
commercial powder purified as described by Smith [1921]. The final product, a 
readily soluble powder, was kept in a tightly-stoppered bottle and did not change 
in composition during the period of the experiments. It contained 9*5 % of 
moisture when dried to constant weight for 11 hours at 100-105®, and a sample 
weighing 0*4065 g. left less than 0*1 mg. of residue after ignition. 

Purified hydrogen. Hydrogen was obtained from a cyhnder connected with 
a small gas-holder which helped to maintain a steady flow. The gas was scrubbed 
by passing up two towers, the first filled with glass beads over which flowed con- 
centrated sodium hydroxide, the second fiUed with beads over which passed 
water free from carbon dioxide. Traces of oxygen were removed by passing the 
hydrogen over copper gauze heated at a dull red heat in an electric furnace. 

Electrometric titrations of gelatin alone and m presence of aldehydes. 

Apparatus. The use of rubber tubing in conveying the hydrogen supply was 
avoided as far as possible, connections between glass tubes being arranged so 
that the tubes met in the joint. All rubber stoppers and tubes were purified 
by treatment with sodium hydroxide and water in the usual way. 

The cell consisted of a pyrex boiling-tube, 5 cm. in diameter and 12*5 cm. 
long, having a working capacity of 100 ml. The tube was closed by a rubber 
bung pierced with seven holes, through which passed a glass stirrer in a tight 
sleeve, a thermometer, inlet and exit tubes for hydrogen, and closely fitting 
glass sleeves through which passed the tip of the burette, the agar potassium 
chloride bridge and the hydrogen electrode respectively. These sleeves enabled 
the easy insertion or withdrawal of the parts in question. The stirrer was 
operated manually and could be raised to remove drops adhering to the tip of 
the burette. 

^ The hydrogen electrode vessel was of the Bunker type [1920], so designed 
that the entire platinum surface (about 1 cm. of wire) was bathed in hydrogen 
as each bubble escaped, and was then covered with liquid before the next bubble 
formed. The electrodes were replatinised before each titration, and occasionally 
a fresh electrode was inserted during a titration in order to make certain that 
poisoning was not occurring. After a suitable interval for saturation, the fresh 
electrode was always at the same potential as that which it had replaced. 
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The reference electrode was a 3*5 iV potassium cliloride- calomel half-cell 
connected to the hydrogen electrode cell by a vessel containing saturated 
potassium chloride and the agar-potassium chloride bridge. Fresh surfaces of 
the bridges were exposed before use, and bridges gave concordant results when 
interchanged. 

The electrodes were connected to a Tinsley potentiometer by unsupported 
wires, and the null point was determined by a capillary electrometer. Two 
determinations of e.m.f. were made, the null point being approached from 
both sides. 

Before reaching the cell, the hydrogen passed through a presaturator con- 
taining pure water for all experiments except those with solutions containing 
formaldehyde, when the presatiirator contained a formaldehyde solution of the 
same strength as that in the cell. Condensation in the tube between the 
presaturator and the ceil was prevented by an adjacent carbon-filament 
lamp. 

The cell, presaturator, saturated potassium chloride vessel and calomel elec- 
trode were immersed in a paraffin thermostat at 37° ±0*1°. 

The burette was protected by soda-lime tubes and was fitted with two jets, 
one which could be lowered into the cell, the other arranged outside the thermo- 
stat for adjusting the zero level and for checking the strength of the sodium 
hydroxide. 

Procedure. Purified gelatin (1 g.) and the aldehyde (0*1 millimol) in water 
(100 ml.) were used for each experiment, except in one instance when more 
concentrated formaideh 3 ffie solution was used. The total volume of 0*2 A sodium 
hydroxide required in each titration was 2*4 ml., and the range 5-10 was 
covered. The aldehyde and gelatin were either dissolved simultaneously by 
warming their suspension in the water to 90° and then cooling to 38°, or the 
gelatin was dissolved first in this way and the aldehyde was added to the warm 
solution. The results were not affected by these changes in procedure, and the 
latter alternative was adopted in the cases of 3-methoxybenzaldehyde and 
formaldehyde. 

The calomel electrode and potassium chloride vessel were placed in the 
thermostat 30 minutes earlier than the cell, the contents of which were saturated 
by a slow stream of hydi'ogen through the inlet tube. Ten minutes later, the tip 
of the burette was arranged to deliver just above the surface of the liquid in 
the cell, the hydi’ogen electrode and its vessel were inserted, and the hydrogen 
supply was diverted from the inlet tube to the electrode. Twenty minutes later 
the agar-bridge was inserted, and equilibrium had usually been attained after 
a further period of 10 minutes. 

When the e.m.f. was constant, the titration was begun by the addition of 
sodium hydroxide solution in portions of 0*1 ml., the new equilibrium being 
reached wdtliin 2 minutes. The contents of the cell were stirred after each 
addition and between each measurement of potential. Steady values were 
obtained between pg 5-6 and 8-10, but occasionally drifts towards the acid 
side were observed near the neutral point. Since these were observed to the 
same extent with gelatin alone, it was concluded, that they were not due to 
increased time taken for the aldehyde-gelatin system to reach the new equi- 
librium. An accuracy of 0*01 unit is probable for the values obtained in 
the more acid and alkaline regions, but tMs accuracy is slightly less in the case 
of values about the neutral point on account of the drifts of potential. 

The values were calculated from the observed potential differences by 
the Nernst expression for the e.m.f. of a concentration cell. 
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In the titrations of gelatin in presence of small amounts of aromatic acids, 
a 0*02 A" solution of the required acid was added to the gelatin solution in the 
cell until the value had fallen to the same extent as had been observed in 
titrations of gelatin-aldehyde mixtures where small amounts of the corresponding 
acid were suspected. The titration of the acid-gelatin mixture was then carried 
out with 0-02 A sodium hydroxide in the usual way. In these experiments 
4*2 mg. of 2:5-dimethoxybenzoic acid and 3*6 mg. of 2-methoxybenzoic acid 
were used. 

Summary. 

1. A method is described for comparing directly on the same material the 
spermicidal efficiencies of two substances. This is S23ecially valuable when 
sparingly soluble compounds are to be examined. 

2. This method has been used to arrange a series of mono- and di-methoxy- 
benzaldehydes in the order of their spermicidal efficiencies. 

3. Titration curves of gelatin in presence of the same mono- and di-methoxy- 
benzaldehydes are deflected from the gelatm curve towards a more acid reaction 
over the range 8-10. This deflection is a measure of the extent to which the 
aldehydes have condensed at equilibrium with the gelatin anion between these 
Ph vs^iues. 

4. A series of mono- and di-methoxybenzaldehydes arranged in order of 
their capacities for condensation with the gelatin anion closety resembles the 
series of the same aldehydes arranged in order of their spermicidal efficiencies. 

5. Titration curves of gelatin in presence of mono- and di-methoxybenz- 
aldehyde are deflected from the gelatin curve towards a more acid reaction 
between the isoelectric point and pjj 6-7. 

6. A method is described for testing the spermicidal efficiencies of acidic 
substances which disturb the bufler effect of the media in which the sperms 
are suspended. 
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The extensive researches into the molecular dimensions of the proteins carried 
out in recent jj'ears by Svedberg and collaborators ^ by means of the ultra- 
centrifuge have hitherto been conducted mainly on dilute protein solutions. 
This has been necessitated by the fact that the sedimentation velocity in the 
centrifugal field is independent of the protein concentration only in dilute solu- 
tion. In addition to this, various practical difficulties arise when it is desired 
to examine protein solutions, such as serum, which contain more than 1-2 % 
of protein. For instance, the light absorption in the ultraviolet of such solutions 
is generally too great to permit the use of the absorption method of following 
the protein sedimentation. Also, in the case of serum, the absorption over the 
whole cell would not be due to the proteins alone, as is desirable, but also to 
the serum pigments. 

The refractive index method of Lamm [1928; 1929], which depends on photo- 
graphic measurements of the light deviation caused by the sedimenting boundary, 
offers better possibilities of examining strong protein solutions, because in this 
method light may be used of a wave-length which is outside the absorption 
region of the proteins or of any non-centrifugible absorbing substances which 
may be present in the solution. Miitzenbecher has recently used this method 
extensively in his studies on the serum proteins [1933, 1, 2, 3]. In this method 
a regular ruled scale is photographed through the centrifuge cell as it rotates, 
and according to whether the sedimentation boundary is sharp or diffuse the 
scale must be placed very close to, or at some distance from, the centre of the 
centrifuge cell. It is at present mechanically impossible to bring the scale closer 
to the centre of the rotating cell than 3*5 cm.,^ and at this distance the maximum 
concentration of serum albumin which can be examined in the thinnest centri- 
fuge cell available is about 4 % , and of globulin about 2 % , owing to its lower 
diffusion constant. In the course of experiments directed towards the design 
of a system which miglit permit satisfactory centrifugal examination of un- 
diluted human serum it was suggested to the WTiter by Dr Lamm that in place 
of the actual scale it should be possible to project optically close to, or even 
inside, the rotating centrifuge ceil an image of an actual scale placed at some 
distance from the centrifuge. This scheme was immediately successful and 
afforded for the first time excellent photographs of the sedimentation of the 
proteins in undiluted serum ami in some artificial protein mixtures of even 
higher concentration. It was found, for instance, that with certain undiluted 
sera scale distances as small as '0*9 cm. were required to give successful photo- 
graphs, It was also found, however, that there is a definite limit to the concen- 
tration of protein which may be examined owing to the appearance at high 

^ Beit Memorial Heseareh Fellow, 

“ A (‘omplete bibliography of this lik^rature will be foinid in a recent article by Svedberg [1934J. 

® In the new rotors which are in process of construction it will be possible to bring the scale 
to within :2-o cm, of the centre of the cell. 
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concentrations of a black band across the scale which completely blots out the 
lines in the boundary area. This phenomenon, which apparently arises when 
the deviation of the beam is so great that the light from the mercury lamp fails 
to reach the camera at all, must depend on a great variety of factors for its 
appearance, such as the thickness of the cell, the refractive gradient in the 
solution and the relative positions of lamp, cell, objective lens and camera. The 
phenomenon is closely related to the ^‘Totalreflexion” described by Gans [1915] 
in his studies on the propagation of light through inhomogeneous media. On 
the basis of our experience with the present optical system of the ultracentrifuge 
we may say that the complication does not in general occur with serum protein 
concentrations less than 10 % in a 1-5 mm. cell, and that higher concentrations 
may usually be examined unless there is an abnormally large proportion of 
globulin or substances of higher molecular weight. With globulin alone, the 
black band will appear first at a concentration of approximately 6 % . 

The method would appear to open a new field, viz. that of very concentrated 
protein solutions, and promises therefore to throw light on the molecular pro- 
perties of many proteins in their natural biological state. There will be reported 
here the results of an investigation into some new phenomena which appear in 
concentrated mixtures of albumin and globulin, and which affect fundamentall}^ 
our present ideas of the molecular state of these proteins in untreated serum. 
Throughout the work the opportunity has been taken to verify experimentally 
some of Lamm's more fundamental equations relating to the deviation of light 
bjT- diffusing systems. 
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GeISTEEAL THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

{a) The refractive index method of Lamm. A full account of the theory of 
the refractive index method will be found in Lamm’s original papers. As already 
stated, a ruled scale is photographed through the centrifuge cell as it rotates 
and those lines on the scale which are seen through the diffusing boundary area 
appear in displaced positions. A photograph obtained in a preliminary run at 
the same speed but with water only in the cell gives a standard undeviated scale 
in which, of course, the effect of the compression gradient throughout the fluid 
in the cell is present and may be seen by comparing the average distance 
between the lines with the same distance on a photograph taken at low speeds. 
During the subsequent run with the protein solution in the cell photographs 
are taken at intervals of 10-20 mins, and the position of each scale line on the 
photograph is then measured with an accuracy of ± l/n in a microscope com- 
parator. In order to find the deviation (Z) of any line in a photograph from its 
position in the standard undeviated scale it is necessary to have the same 
comparator zero for aU photographs. On each scale photograph there appear 
also 3 or 4 scale lines which are photographed directly through small apertures 
in the balancing cell of the centrifuge. Since the absolute positions of these lines 
in space remain unaltered during the run, one of these is chosen as reference 
zero and every scale is placed on the microscope stage so that the arbitrary 
comparator reading for this line is 0. 

The photographic displacement of any line (Z) from its position on the 
undeviated scale is given 


where G== the photographic enlargement factor; 

vne opricai aisrance irom the scale to the middle of the cell; 
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^ gradient of refractive index, along a radial axis, at the displaced 
line position in the plane of the cell. 

The photographic displacement {Z) for each line is plotted against its dis- 
placed position in comparator units. In this way a curve is obtained which 
shows the change of refraction gradient throughout the cell (c/. Fig. 2). If we 
assume that the gradient is zero in those parts of the cell above and below the 
diffusion region (which is usually experimentally true) then the area enclosed 
by this curve and the base-line is given by 

r+00 / 

( 2 ), 

■where is the refractive index of the solution of non-sedimenting electrolytes 
which separates above and is the refractive index of the protein solution below 
the sedimenting boundary. 

It is to be emphasised that in the derivation of this equation no assumptions 
are made as to the nature of the forces which give rise to the gradient, and in 
particular, that the validity of the formula is not dependent on the curve con- 
forming to any particular type. 

The area .^4, obtained by graphical integration, is multiplied by the followino- 
factors : ^ 

(~) where x and Xq are the distances of the ideal sedimentation boundary 

(ix. the theoretical boundary assuming that no diffusion has taken place) and 
the meniscus respectively from the centre of rotation. This factor [Svedberg 
and Rinde, 1924] corrects for the sector shape of the cell and the fact that the 
proteui is sedimenting in a centrifugal field the intensity of which varies with 
the distance from the centre of rotation. 

2. A factor (F) which converts the arbitrary comparator and graph units 
into absolute units (cm.). 

3. where I is the distance of the camera objective lens from the 

centre of the cell. This factor converts the displaced fine positions on the photo- 
graph into absolute positions in the plane of the cell. 

The equation = .[£]“. ( 3 ^ 

gives, therefore, the protein refraction increment of the solution, but on the 
condition already stated, viz. that the solution which separates above is free 
from centrifugible matter and that no high molecular protein is thrown to the 
bottom of the ceil before tlie first photograph is taken. Such an assumption is, 
of course, only Justifiable for approximately monodisperse protein solutions and 
in particular for protein solutions which are free from protein disintegration 
products. 

(b) The calculation of sedimentation velocity. The sedimentation constant is 
.given by , i ■. 


where the boundary has mo ved through a cell depth dx in time* under a mean 
centrifugal force of In every case we have corrected this value to a 

medium of pure water at 20® by means of the formula 
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where aS^w, 2 o sedimentation constant in water at 20°; 

/S^g rp is the sedimentation constant in the salt solution at T°; 

'^w,2o is 

ri, is the viscosity of the salt solution at T° ; 

F is the partial specific volume of the protein ( = 0*745 for horse serum 
albumin and globulin [Svedberg and Sjogren, 1928]); 
p 3 rp is the density of the salt solution at T°; 
is density of water at 20°. 

Tiseiius [1932] has considered the electro viscous effect which appears when 
charged particles are caused to move in relation to the surrounding fluid by 
centrifugal forces and which in certain circumstances may give rise to abnor- 
mally small values of S, He gives the approximate formula 

S^ = 8(l-tj,) ( 6 ), 

where is the apparent sedimentation constant, S is the true sedimentation 
constant, and 4 is that fraction of the total conductivity (colloid + all other 
electrolytes) which is due to the colloidal ions. 4 varies widely with the protein, 
salt and hydrogen ion concentrations. In spite of the unusually high protein 
concentrations which we have examined in this work the value of 4 is alwa3^s 
small because of the high conductivity of the 1 % sodium chloride or Ringer 
solution used as dispersion medium for the protein. No electro viscous correction 
need therefore be applied to the sedimentation constant values. 

(c) The base-line of the sedimentation diagram, A phenomenon of rather fre- 
quent occurrence in the sedimentation graphs consists in a shift of the apparent 
base-line of the curve, i.e. the line joining the two horizontal limbs, so that it 
lies above or below the true base-line or a:-axis. It appears that a displaced 
base-line is always associated with the use of a large centrifuge cell or a large 
scale distance or the two together. With water alone in the cell it may be seen 
from the scale photographs that the light beam passing through the cell is 
deviated as a whole (in relation to the undeviated beam passing through the 
apertures in the balancing cell) even at low speeds, and that the angle of devia- 
tion changes progressively with changing speed of the rotor. The amount of 
deviation is too great to be due to the compression gradient in the water. It is 
possible that the deviation is caused by a lack of true parallelism in the quartz 
end-plates of the cell. A consideration of the cell as a prismatic deviator of 
small angle shows that the deviation will increase with an increase of a or b, 
and this has been observed in practice. It is also possible that changes in the 
quartz plates under the influence of the high centrifugal forces used may con- 
tribute in large part to the deviation. 

Pedersen [1934] has found that this deviation is strictty reproducible in the 
same cell when great care is taken to maintain the speed of the rotor constant 
to within +100r.p.m. When this and other precautions which we need not 
mention here are observed it is possible to determine the true base-line, as 
Pedersen has done in his sedimentation equilibrium experiments with inorganic 
salts. In a prolonged series of experiments such as we are concerned with here, 
and in which it is proposed to examine a wide range of concentrations, it is not 
possible to use the same cell throughout and to observe all the precautions which 
Pedersen has been able to take. It will be apparent that if an insidious shift of 
the base-line is allowed to occur, then the area enclosed by the curve and the 
true base-line, or a;-axis, will be abnormal and a serious error will be introduced 
in the calculations of %— Wq (equation (3)). If instead we measure the area 
enclosed by the curve and the apparent base-line this will still be accurately 
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related to — % in accordance with the terms of equation (3), provided that 
by % — % we understand the difference in the refractive indices at two levels in 
the cell just outside the area of the diffusing boundary — one above and one 
below, and not necessarily as in the original definition, the difference between 
the refractive indices of the protein solution and of the salt solution in which the 
protein is dispersed. We have, therefore, throughout this work adopted the 
convenient and safe procedure of basing all measurements on the apparent 
base-line. It should, however, be pointed out that in thus abandoning tem- 
porarily the true base-line we have no longer an absolute reference point for 
our optical measurements, and in particular, that it is impossible to make 
measurements either of absolute refractive index or of absolute refraction gra- 
dient in the cell. This means that we cannot compare directly the refractive 
index of the solution which separates above with that of the inorganic solution 
in which the protein is dispersed, which we would wish to do in order to verify 
the absence of so-called non-centrifugible matter. Neither is it possible to 
compare the refractive index of the solution below the boundary with that of 
the original protein solution in order to verify the absence of any molecules 
which might be sedimenting in advance of the protein. In both these cases, 
however, it is very unlikely that such material would be present in the cell 
without giving rise to irregularities on the base-line of the curve or without 
causing it to slope. We have indeed found, especially with globului solutions, 
base-line irregularities of this nature, and we have always been able to confirm 
indirectl^y the presence of contaminating matter in these cases by comparing 
the calculated value of — % with the measured value of the total protein 
refraction increment after dialysis. The difference between the two represents 
the amount of colloidal matter which is retained in the dialyser and which 
nevertheless does not appear in the apparent area of the diffusion curve. 

The error involved in the sedimentation velocity measurements in using the 
apparent base-line instead of the true base-line is negligible. 

(d) The measiirenient of refraction mcrement. Before each experiment the 
protein solution is dialysed against 1 % sodium chloride or Ringer solution 
until ionic equilibriiun is readied, and the refractive indices of the solution and 
its dialysate are then ineasured. With the high concentrations of protein which 
we have used, and notwithstanding the relatively high concentration of diffusible 
electrolytes, considerable inequality in the distribution of diffusible ions is present 
at equilibrium such as is capable of giving rise to appreciable osmotic pressure 
effects. Since, however, the refraetivity of one molecule of albumin or globulhi 
is so much greater than the corresponding value for sodium chloride (more than 
1000 times) the effect on the refraction increment is very small. Adair and 
Robinson [1930, 1], in a series of experiments on horse serum albumin using 
concentrations up to 10 g. per 100 ml. of solution in Jf/lo phosphate buffer 
at 7*4, found tiie effect of the uneven distribution of diffusible ions to be 
within the limits of their experimental error, viz. 3 %. We have always used 
higher concentrations of d iff usi].)le electrolytes than If / 15 andpjj values usually 
less than 7*4, so tliat the effect in our ease must be even smaller. In calculating 
protein concentrations from these refractometric measurements we have used 
Adair and Robinson's values for the specific refraction increments of horse serum 
albumin and globulin, viz. 0*001 S3 and 0*00186 respectively. These are corrected 
values and we iiave not endc^avoured to apply to our measurements any correc- 
tions for Donnan effect or the volume of the protein molecules. Our concen- 
tration values may therefore be in eiTor, but by not more than 3 %. For the 
total protein of horse serum we have assumed a mean value, viz. 0*001845. 

■.'Biochem. 19'35' XXIX' ■ "27 
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In the process of sedimentation a protein boundary is set up at which the 
same uneven distribution of electrolytes must exist, and which, so far as we know, 
is subject in every way to the same Donnan considerations as the boundary at 
the collodion bag in the preliminary dialysis [c/. Tiselius, 1926]. We are, there- 
fore, strictly justified, subject to certain considerations governing the conditions 
under which the two measurements are made, in comparing directly the re- 
fraction increment from measurements of the refractive indices of the solution 
and its dialysate with the value obtained from the sedimentation diagram. 

With regard to the conditions of measurement it will be seen that the value 
for which is measured with the refractometer is for a wave-length in the 

region of 590 m/x and at room temperature and atmospheric pressure. From the 
ultracentrifugal data, on the other hand, we compute % for the 366 m/x 
mercury line, at a cell temperature which varies between 30® and 36° and under 
a hydrostatic pressure of up to 300 atmospheres. The writer has measured the 
refraction increment of serum albumin over the range 15° to 30° and has found 
the maximum change to be less than 1 % , so that this factor can be neglected. 
The pressure factor may be neglected also since the hydrostatic pressure inside 
the centrifuge cell varies from about 300 atmospheres at the bottom to prac- 
tically zero at the meniscus, and there is no evidence of the calculated values 
for % — % being significantly different at the bottom of the cell and at the top. 
It is not possible to neglect the wave-length factor, however. Pedersen and 
Andersson have recently undertaken an investigation of the variation of the 
specific refraction increments of various proteins and inorganic salts with the 
wave-length of the light used, and I am greatly indebted to them for permission 
to give here some of their preliminary results. They have used a differential 
prism apparatus arranged for photographic registration of the undeviated and 
refracted beams. The values in Table I are calculated relative to Adair and 

Table I. The specific refraction increments (a) of horse serum albumin and 
globulin at different wave-lengths {Pedersen and Andersson). 


Wave-length 

mil 

ovalbumin 

<^globulin 

366 

0-00198 

0-00202 

436 

0-00190 

0-00195 

546 

0-00185 

0-00187 

579 

0-00183 

0-00186 

589 

0-00183 

0-00186 

656 

0-00179 

0-00182 


Robinson’s values for horse serum albumin and globulin. They were obtained 
in the examination of various preparations of horse serum proteins made by 
Pedersen and McParlane according to the technique which will be described 
later in this paper. Some of the albumin preparations had been electrodiatysed 
and even dried and redissolved, but the agreement between all values for the 
same wave-length was always within 1 % . The solutions were exammed at 20° 
with the dialysate (water, 1 % sodium chloride or Ringer solution) in the other 
compartment of the prism. These experiments of Pedersen and Andersson are 
still in progress and may lead to the publication of new absolute values for 
ovalbumin ^nd agiobuiinj but there is no reason to expect that further investiga- 
tion wiU lead to any change in the relative values at different wave-lengtiis, 
and in this particular case it is only the relative values which matter. It will 
be seen that the value for oc at 366 m/x is greater, than the value at 589 w/x by 
0*00015 in the case of albumin, and 0*00016 in the case of globulin. We have, 
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therefore, corrected all our values for %■— obtained by measurements either 
with the dipping refractometer, or the Puifrich refractometer using the sodium I) 
line, to the wave-length 366 m/x by means of the following relationship: 

' — (measured at 590m/x) = [%--?io (measured at 366m/x)]x 1-08. 

This holds with sufficient accuracy both for horse serum albumin and globuhn, 
and we assume it to hold also for the total protein of horse serum. 

It would, of course, have been a more direct procedure to use light of the 
same wave-length for measuring the refractive indices of solution and dialysate 
and for photographing the scale. Unfortunately, the technique for measuring 
refractive index in invisible, or poorly visible, regions of the spectrum is not 
nearly so convenient as with easily visible light, and on the other hand, the line 
at 366 m/x is much to be preferred for taking centrifuge photographs. It is con- 
veniently present in the mercury arc spectrum in great intensity and almost 
monochromatic filters are available for its isolation; it is not absorbed to any 
appreciable degree by most proteins, and it lies in a spectral region in which 
photographic plates are highly sensitive. While it is possible to use hues in the 
green or red regions, in general the photographs with these do not show the same 
degree of contrast as with the mercury line at 366 mp,, and we have, therefore, 
preferred to use this line throughout and to apply the correction factor given 
above. 

(e) The measurement of diffusion’^ constants. The diffusion constant may 
be calculated in various ways from measurements taken from the sedimentation 
diffusion curve [Lamm, 1928; 1929]. There are, however, a number of factors 
which reduce materially the accuracj?' with which diffusion coefficients may be 
thus obtained from centriftigal data. The exact time at which the diffusion 
process starts is not known and is almost certainly variable between experiments 
according to the degree of convectional disturbance at the meniscus during the 
initial acceleration period. Whereas in an ideal diffusion experiment with proteins 
extending usuaU3r over a number of days it is possible to eliminate the unknown 
starting time between the equations of two exposures \e.g. see Tiselius and Gross, 
1934], this cannot be done here with any degree of accuracy because of the very 
short time during w4iich the diffusion process may proceed and because the 
diffusing boundary is sedimenting in a cell the walls of which are not parallel. 
Also, it is not possible to have the temperature of the diffusing solution the 
same in ail experiments. Finally, in the case of protein solutions more concen- 
trated than about 0-5 % the sedimentation velocity is markedly influenced by 
the protein concentration, This means that as the protein molecules at the 
boundary diffuse into the supernatant fluid thej^ enter a region of climinished 
protein concentration in which their sedimentation velocity is increased. The 
effect of the centrifugal force, therefore, is to cause a ‘‘sharpening” of the 
boundary in opposition to the natural process of diffusion. This sharpening effect 
will be sligiitl^’ greater at the bottom of the cell than at the top owing to the 
increase in sedimentation velocity as we proceed away from the centre of 
rotation. As will be sliown later, it is even possible, with undiluted sera and 
concentrated globulin solutions, to have the diffusion process so completely 
counteracted by the differential sedimentation that the boundary sediments to 
the bottom of the cell with an apparent decrease in the breadth of the diffusion 
■area. 

Even a very approximate idea of the extent of “spreading” or “ blurring” 
of the boundary may be of some value, however. Where we are concerned with 
a mixture of two or more proteins differing so little in molecular weight that a 
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separation of the maxima cannot be obtained with the centrifugal forces avail- 
able, or with a protein contaminated with numerous molecules slightly larger 
and slightly smaller than its own (a state of affairs which we have reason to 
believe exists in certain circumstances), then the only evidence that we are not 
dealing with a^ monodisperse protein lies in an abnormal spreading of the 
boundary. We have therefore endeavoured in this work to calculate a value for 
this in each case. Now it is clear from the foregoing that we are concerned with 
a composite effect in which the most that may be said meantime is that the 
process of diffusion is, in general, a major influence. For this reason, and in 
the absence of any complete theoretical treatment of the phenomenon, we 
propose to apply to our concentrated solutions the recognised methods of calcu- 
lating diffusion coefficients in dilute solutions in the centrifuge cell and to call 
the resulting figure the spreading coefficient. In doing so we wish it to be 
understood that spreading coefficients are purely arbitrary measures of the 
apparent diffusion at a boundary which is sedimenting under non-ideal condi- 
tions, and that they may only be compared with each other under strictly 
comparable conditions of sedimentation. In a private communication Lamm has 
given the following equation for an ideal diffusion process 


XJ= 


■^“nu\x 


JL 
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.(7), 


where X is the diffusion coefficient, t is the time of diffusion, A is the area of 
the diffusion curve at time t, and ZxaB.x. is the height of the curve. Therefore, 
for any two exposures, at times and % , we have 




( 8 )- 


This equation is used throughout to calculate the spreading coefficient. The 
exposures are chosen as far as possible the second from the beginning and the 
second from the end of the run. Errors arising in the calculation of individual 
boundary areas may give rise to large errors in the spreading coefficient because 
in equation (5) we are concerned with the difference between the squares of the 
areas. Now the value of each boundary area multiplied by Svedberg and Rinde’s 
factor {xjx^Y [1924] is a constant independent of the time at which the exposure 
was taken. We have, therefore, avoided the above source of error by obtaining 
firstly an average value for A {x/xq)^ over all exposures and dividing this by 
{xJxqY obtain the values for and respectively. The x values 

are usually obtainable with a much higher degree of accuracy than the A values. 



General experimental technique. 

Fig. 1 shows schematically the optical system fitted to the high-speed oil 
turbine centrifuge which was used throughout this work. The scale and its 
associated projection lens are mounted together in fixed relationship on a metal 
base which slides on an optical bench. The position, in relation to a fixed point 
on the metal base, and the size of the ^cale image were first determined by 
photographic means using the mercury line at 366 m/x and allowing for the 
presence of the quartz windows in the centrifuge housing, but neglecting the 
effect of the rarified hydrogen atmosphere inside the centrifuge. The optical 
bench was then graduated in terms of the distance from the scale image to the 
mid-plane of the rotor (or centre of cell). By means of a fine screw adjustment 
the scale-lens combination could be set at any position on the bench and the 
corresponding distance from image to centre of cell read off to 0*1 mill. In 
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addition to enabling much smaller scale distances to be used, this arrangement 
offers a number of valuable practical advantages over the original method in 
which the scale was fixed inside a steel tube in the centrifuge housing. For 
instance, in the course of an experiment using the refraction method the scale- 
lens combination may be temporarily removed from the optical path and a light- 
absorption exposure taken in order to measure the concentration distribution 
of any light-absorbing substance in the cell. Also, since the scale position can 
be altered during an experiment it is not necessary to know beforehand the 
value of h which, in association with the boundary gradient to be expected in 
the cell, will give scale photographs with the requisite degree of definition. The 
determination of this scale position was formerly a matter requiring some ex- 
perience. Now it is onty necessary to view the scale from the camera by means 
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Fig. 1. Showing diagram mat i(?ally the new optical system fitted to the high-speed oil turbine 
centrifuge, which was used throughout this work. 

of a hand lens immediately before the first photograph is to be taken and to 
judge with the eye wliieli scale position gives the maximum line displacement 
in the diffusion area consistent with good definition of the displaced lines. Where 
a mixture of two or more proteins is iindei" examination, one of which is present 
in much smaller amount than tlie other, it is also possible, when sedimentation 
has proceeded long enough to effect a clear separation of the two diffusion 
boundaries, to photograph the line displacement due to each boundary sepa- 
ratety, using the best scale position for eacl} photograph. In this way, where 
mixtures are eoncerned, the ana]>Ucal sensitivity of the method may be in- 
creased many times. 

Throughout the work to be described in this and following papers efforts 
were made to employ as small a num])er of centrifuge cells as possible and to 
run the centrifuge at a speed in the neighbourhood of 60,000 r.p.m., which 
corresponds to a mean force of 255,000 times gravity in the cell. In a preliminary 
run at 60,000 r.p.m. with each ceil filled with water two photographs were 
obtained for each of a series of scale positions, 3 mm. between each — one just 
after starting the centrifuge and the other on reaching full speed. The latter 
sei*ved as the standard undeviated scale for that particular scale position and 
cell, and the former was used to obtain the ijhotographic enlargement factor. 
The mercury line at 366;///x. was used in all eases and was isolated by means of 
a nickel oxide glass filter. Imperial Process plates were used in the earlier work 
but later plates made by G. Gramer and Co., St Louis, Mo., U.S.A., were used, 
which, although requiring longer exposures, had the advantage of giving better 
contrast. 
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According to the concentration of protein/a period of 1-3 hours after reaching 
60,000 r.p.m. was required to produce complete sedimentation of albumin and 
globulin. During this time six to eight photographs were taken at equally spaced 
intervals and with suitably chosen stops over the objective lens according to 
the degree of definition of the displaced scale lines. The temperature inside the 
cell at reaching full speed was usually 28-32° and did not rise by more than 4° 
during the whole run. The height of the column of solution in the cell was 
10-11 mm. and the solution was always covered by a layer of paraffin to prevent 
evaporation into the rarified hydrogen atmosphere in the centrifuge housing. 

The general plan of the investigation was to prepare and centrifuge separately 
solutions of purified albumin and globulin in various concentrations and then 
to examine a series of mixtures of the two in various proportions. The pre- 
liminary refractive index measurements after dialysis were made at first with 
the Zeiss dipping refractometer, but subsequently with the Pulfrich refracto- 
meter using the ‘'difference’’ prism and the sodium D line as light source. The 
two methods of measurement are in essential agreement here but the latter is 
more convenient in praptice, and in later work with highly coloured untreated 
serum, the use of monochromatic light was found strictly desirable. The 
hydrogen ion concentrations were measured by means of the glass electrode 
using a valve potentiometer already described by the writer [1932 ; 1933, 1, 2]. 
A few experiments — particularly with dilute solutions — ^in which the apparent 
base-line did not run parallel to the a?-axis, or the horizontal limbs of the curve 
differed markedly in height above the ir-axis (for reasons probably associated 
with the establishment of convection gradients in the cell), were discarded and 
are not reported. But, for the great majority of runs, the apparent base-line 
was satisfactory and enabled an accurate determination of A and the position 
of the maximum (corresponding to the position of the “ideal” sedimentation 
boundary) to be made. In the case of mixtures of two proteins the component 
curve with the most clearly defined maximum was completed by symmetry 
first and the other constructed by a process of graphical subtraction from the 
original. 

Methods of preparing serum proteins. 

Preparation of horse serum albumin. To fresh horse serum an equal volume 
of saturated ammonium sulphate was added, and after standing overnight 
the supernatant fluid was filtered off, treated with A/10 sulphuric acid in 
half- saturated ammonium sulphate to slight permanent cloudiness and given 
24 hours to crystallise. The crystals were dissolved in water and recrystallisation 
induced by half-saturation with ammonium sulphate and careful addition of 
M acetic acid and M sodium acetate according to the procedure described by 
Young [1922]. The preparation was recrystallised four times in all and washed 
between each crystallisation with a solution of approximately the same inorganic 
composition as the mother-liquor. The final aqueous solution was dialysed and 
then electrodialysed at 440 v. until the current density was steady at 0-5 ma. 
per sq. cm. Finally the solution was made quite clear by centrifuging in an 
ordinary laboratory centrifuge at 2000 r.p.m. and filled into a number of small 
sterile bottles. The solution had a pale amber colour and was quite odourless. 

Preparation of horse serum globulin. The globulin precipitate (above) was 
dissolved from the filter-paper with water and reprecipitated by half-saturating 
the solution with ammonium sulphate. The precipitate was washed with half- 
saturated ammonium sulphate. The precipitation and washing were repeated 
three times and the final solution dialysed against frequent changes of Ringer 
solution and under pressure until the product was quite free of sulphate ions 
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and had a , concentration of approximately 5 % globulin. This solution was 
centrifuged clear and stored in the same way as the albumin. The solution was 
pale blue, faintly opalescent and also quite odourless. 

Description and results of a typical experiment. 

A solution of horse serum albumin after prolonged dialysis against Ringer 
had a refractive index of 1*34193, and the dialysate 1*33500. Therefore 

= 6*93. 10-3, 


and the concentration of albumin is 


0-00693 


0-00183' 3‘79g. per 100 ml. solution. The 

Pjj of solution (measured) = 5*26. The solution was placed in a centrifuge cell 
of thickness (a) 1*5 mm. and with quartz end plates 5 mm. thick. The scale 
distance was 4*0 cm. Refractive index of crystalline quartz =1*56. 
b (optical distance from scale to centre of cell) 


= 4*0- 


w , 0-15 
0-O4 — ^ 


O-o 0-15 
■F56“^2x1-M 


= +3*80 cm. 


The centrifuge was started and reached 60,000 r.p.m. in 30 mins. The first 
exposure was taken 20 mins, later and thereafter five additional exposures were 
taken at intervals of approximatety 10 mins. The scale photograph of each 
exposure was then measured in the comparator, the line displacements were 
obtained by subtraction, and the curve showing photographic displacement of 
each line against its displaced position was plotted. Figs. 2 a and 2 b show the 
curves corresponding to the second and fifth exposures. The high degree of 
symmetry of these curves and the almost complete absence of irregularities of 
the base-line testify in large measure to the monodispersity of the serum 

Table II. Results of a typical experiment with horse serum albumin. 


G 

Exposure 

= 0*984. 

Time 

(i+h) 

=0-087. 

.i’Q = 6-266 cm. 

F = 1.I0 

-4^ 

no. 

(mins.) 

X cm. 

{x!x^ 

A sq. cm. 


cm./sec. 

1 

0 

6-421 

1*050 

35*30 

6-63* 

— 

2 

10 

6*482 

1*070 

32-77 

6*27 

3-18 

3 

20 

6*533 

1*093 

31*88 

6-23 

3-58 

4 

30 

6-627 

1*119 

31*23 

6-25 

3-66 

5 

40 

6-717 

1*149 

30-14 

6-19 

3-57 

6 

51 

6*778 

1*170 

29-73 

6-22 

3-44 


Average value (excluding the first) of («i - Wo) 
Average value (excluding the first) of 


= 6-23. 10-3. 

=3-56. 10-^3 cm./sec., 


Spreading coelL {calculated between Exps. 2 and r)) = l-6.10~^cm.3/sec. 

* An abnorinaily large area in the first exposure occurred frequently throughout the present 
series of experiments. It may be due to optical elfects in the neighbourhood of the meniscus, or 
to the fact that separation from the meniscus was not complete when the photograph was taken. 
On the other hand, a more probable, explanation is that the preparation contains some poly- 
disperse protein molecules which at the beginning of sedimentation give rise to a relatively sharp 
boundary, but in the later stages the molecules are so separated by the centrifugal field as to 
give rise to a very diffuse boundary the curve of which merges with the apparent base-line. While 
it woiiid be of some interest to know in each experiment the maximum area of the sedimentation 
curve in the early part of the run, we cannot record this because we do not know when to take 
the photograph, and also very early photographs are often impossible because the gradient at 
the meniscus is so great. We must, therefore, confine our measurements to those exposures for 
which the values of the protein refraction increment are constant, and in the process of averaging 
the refraction increment values for one complete experiment we have accordingly omitted the 
value for the first exposure where this was clearly abnormal. 
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albiimiii preparation. The abscissa of the vertical axis of symmetry of each 
curve was read off and from it the distance {x) of the boundary from the centre 
of rotation was calculated. The distance (a:io) of the meniscus from the centre of 




Fig. 2 (a), a = 1*50 mm.; 6=3*80 cm. Centrifugal Fig. 2(c). a=2*00mm.; 6=2*41 cm. Centrifugal 
force = 253,000 times grayity. Exposure taken force =210,000 times gravity. Exposure taken 
30 mins, after reaching full speed. 46 mins, after reaching fulf speed. 




Fig. 2 (6). From same experiment as {a). Exposure Fig. 2 [d). a = 2*00 mm. ; 6 = 2*56 cm. Centrifugal 

taken 60 mins, after reaching full speed. force = 250,000 times gravity. Exposure 

taken 55 mins, after reaching full speed. 

Fig. 2. Vltracentrifugal sedimentation diagrams obtained by the refraction method. The abscissae {x) 
represent distances from the centre of rotation, and the ordinates {Z) represent the scale- 
line displacements which are proportional to the gradient of refractive index {dnjdx). A corri- 
parison of (a) and (6), from the same experiment, shows how the curve moves parallel with the 
a:-axis during the run, and also shows the symmetry and regularity typical of the albumin 
curves. A comparison of (c) and (d) shows the differences which may be expected in the 
sedimentation diagrams of different globulin preparations. 

rotation was similarly calculated and the value of the sedimentation constant 
obtained by means of equations (4) and (5). Finally, the area of each curve on 
the graph paper was obtained by counting the equivalent millimetre squares 
and the value of % - % calculated using equation (3). Table II shows the results 
of this experiment. 
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Discussions of results obtained with albumin 

AND GLOBULIN SOLUTIONS. 

In Table III are presented the results obtained from the investigation of 
various horse serum albumin and globulin solutions. Preparations A2, A3, A4 
are all dilutions of the same stock solution of albumin, and the curves all show 
the same degree of symmetry and absence of base-line irregularities as are shown 
in Figs. 2 a and 2 h (from preparation A 2). Preparation A1 is also from the 
same stock solution which, in this case, had been preserved for 6 months in the 

Table III. Results obtained in a series of experiments with solutions of 
horse serum albumin and globulin. 
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Albumin experiments : 

A 1 5*40 1 XaCl 


2-00 

1*96 

3*80 

10*7 

8*62 

0*16 

8*78 

-17*9 

1*3 

A2 

3 *‘79 Kinger 

5*26 

1*50 

3*80 

3*56 

7*48 

6*23 

0 

6*23 

-16*7 

1*6 

A3 

0-47 

5*46 

6*00 

7*57 

4*56 

0*93 

0*81 

0 

0*81 

-12*9 

7*4 

A 4 

0*173 

6*40 

12*0 

9*0 

4*60 

0*349 

0*305 

0 

0*305 

-12*6 

8*3 

Globulin experiments : 

G 1 3-82 1 % NaCl 


2*00 

2*56 

5*83 

7*68 

5*42 

M5 

6*57 

-14*5 

0*1 

G2 

3*02 

6*54 

2*00 

2*41 

6*44 

6*07 

5*10 

0*25 

5*35 

-11*9 

0*2 

G3 

2*45 Ringer 

6*54 

1*50 

3*80 

6*27 

4*91 

4*10 

0*30 

4*40 

-10*4 

1*7 

G4 

1*48 

6*54 

1*50 

3*80 

6*69 

2*97 

2*10 

0*22 

2*38 

-19*9 

5*2 

G5 

0*52 

6*54 

4*0 

11*6 

6*82 

1*05 

0*82 

0*04 

0*86 

-18*1 

8*6 

G6 

0*174 

6*d4 

12*0 

11*5 

7*20 

0*349 

0*250 

0*040 

0-290 

-16*9 

7*6 


electrolyte -free state and adjusted to 1 % NaCl just before the experiment. 
Slight base-line irregularities were present here, suggesting the presence of about 
2 % of larger molecules. Also, the value of the sedimentation constant is 
unexpectedly high. In Fig. 2 c is shown one of the curves obtained in the 
investigation of the globulin preparation G4. The irregularity of the base-line 
of this curve was also present in the curves of G2, G3, G5 and G 6, which are 
all dilutions of the same stock solution. By constructing the symmetrical curve 
(shown in dotted lines) it is estimated in this case that the preparation is only 
90 % monodisperse, the remaining 10 % consisting of molecules both larger 
and smaller than the principal molecule. Preparation G1 is from a different 
stock solution prepared in exactly the same way as the stock solutions of G2, G3 
etc., but from a different horse serum. Fig. 2 d shows a late exposure from this 
experiment and it will be seen that the preparation is contaminated with about 
20 % of a lighter molecule, presumably albumin. There seems to be no explana- 
tion of this other than a possible difference in the constitution of the parent 
horse serum in the two cases. Data to be presented in a subsequent paper 
relative to a variety of globulin preparations from human, horse and cow serum 
will show these preparations to be contaminated to a variable extent with larger 
or smaller molecules. It does not seem to be pjossible, merely by a process of 
repeated precipitation and washing, to obtain a globulin preparation with the 
degree of monodispersity shovm by re crystallised albumin. This observation is 
one of considerable significance because there has been in the past, and still 
exists, considerable variation in the physico-chemical properties of serum globulin 
as recorded hy different observers — particularly in regard to solubility, osmotic 
pressure and isoelectric point. In so far as the methods adopted to measure 
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these properties are only capable of giving a statistical mean result for all the 
molecules present, the lack of agreement among different observers may be 
explained by variations in the composition of different globulin preparations, 
such as we have found here by ultracentrifugal analysis. 

The marked diminution of sedimentation constant with increasing concen- 
tration of albumin and globulin will be at once evident. Also at globulin 
concentrations greater than 3 % practically no active process of spreading at 
the boundary can be detected. 

The column of Table III headed % diff.’’ expresses the difference between 
the measured and calculated values of as a percentage of the measured 

values. These values show an average loss of approximately 15 % over 
all the experiments, and a variation of individual values about the mean 
% diff.’’ of never more than ±5 %. This systematic discrepancy of —15 % 
is difficult to explain. It may be . due to basing all our calculations on the 
apparent instead of the true base-line. If so, it is probable that all our al- 
bumin and globulin preparations contain about 15 % of protein which is so 
completely heterodisperse as not to affect the base-line of the curve. Another 
source of error, but only in the experiments with the smaller cells, lies in the 
fact that we cannot measure the thickness of the cell to less than OT mm, 
because periodical tightening of the assembly rings, which is necessary to prevent 
leakage, causes small changes in the distance apart of the plates, and also the 
plates are not absolutely parallel. Changes in the refractive index of the quartz 
plates under high pressure may be a contributory cause. It is conceivable, also, 
that the sedimenting assymetrical protein molecules are orientated in a par- 
ticular plane in relation to the light beam and thus show an abnormal refrac- 
tivity. 

More important, however, than the extent of the discrepancy between 
measured and calculated % is the fact that the error appears to be almost 
entirely systematic and reproducible. It is considered that the agreement of the 
individual results among themselves, extending, as the experiments do, over a 
wide range of protein concentration, affords strong support for the validity of 
Lamm’s fundamental equations and demonstrates the practicability of esti- 
mating protein concentrations from the scale photographs. When one considers 
the practical difficulties which beset these measurements of protein refraction 
increment, using OT— 0*5 ml. of solution inside an optically imperfect cell and 
rotating at a speed of 60,000 r.p.m., the whole being observed from a minimum 
distance^of 6 metres, it will be appreciated that the figure of ±5 % for the 
error in individual experiments is a very satisfactory one. When, further, one 
considers the possibilities which are presented to estimate the molecular frac- 
tions in untreated native protein mixtures and mixtures of non-absorbing sub- 
stances, even with an error of ± 5 % , it will be realised also what considerable 
satisfaction this substantiation of Lamm’s equations gives rise to. 

ExPEKIMENTS with MIXTUBBS OE ALBTJMIX and GLOBULIN. 

^ The general scheme underlying the preparation and investigation of these 
mixtures was as follows. A fresh horse serum (undiluted horse serum 1) was 
examined in the ultracentrifuge without previous treatment of any kind. The 
curve obtained (Fig. 3 a) showed the presence of two molecules corresponding 
in sedimentation constants approximately to albumin and globulin. The “albu- 
nim ” component curve is unsymmetrical and represents in its total area 79*1 % 
of the total protein. The “globulin” curve, representing 20*9 %, is quite sym- 
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Fig. 3(a). a = 2*00 mm.; & =2*14 cm. Centrifugal 
force = 235,000 times gravity. Exposure taken 
117 mins, after reaching full speed. 


Fig, 3 (c). a = 2*00 mm.; 5 = 3*62 cm. Centrifugal 
force = 250,000 times gravity. Exposure taken 
57 mins, after reaching full speed. 




Fig. 3 (b). a =2*00 mm.; 5 =2*26 cm. Centrifugal 
force = 250, OOOtimes gravity. Exposure taken 
92 mins, after reaching full speed. 


Fig. 3 (d). a =3*0 mm.; 6 = 11*10 cm. Centrifugal 
force =235, 000 times gravity. Exposure taken 
60 mins, after reaching full speed. 


Fig. 3. Ultracentrifugal sedimentation iliagrams by the refractmi method showing the dilution effect 
in serum, and alhimim-globtilin mixtures, (a) shows the surprisingly small amount of “ globulin 
present in undiluted horse serum; (b) is from an experiment using a mixture of albumin and 
globulin, both prepared from the serum used in (a) and subjected to the usual purification 
procedures. They were mixed together in the same ratio and approximately the same 
concentration as in the original serum; (c) is from mixture 6, containing 1*53 g. albumin/ 
100 ml. and 3*03 g. globulin/100 ml.; and (d) is from mixture 4, containing 0*61 g. albumin/ 
100 ml. and 0*50 g. globulin/ 100 ml. 


metrical, and the base-line is free from irregularities. An analysis of the serum 
by precipitation with ammonium sulphate gave ol % albumin and 49 % 
globulin. The original serum was then used to prepare recrystallised albumin 
and reprecipitated globulin by methods identical with those already described 
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(p. 416), and a mixture of the two preparations in the same ratio and of very 
roughly the same total protein concentration as in the original serum was made 
up ('‘synthetic” horse serum 1). Here again the proportion of “albumin” was 
found to be abnormally high (72-7 %) {cf. Fig. 3 b). One or two tentative ex- 
periments were now tried to suggest a reason for the abnormal albumin/globulin 
ratio and in one of these the original serum was examined after dilution with 
3 volumes of 1 % NaCl. It was noticed that the ratio had now fallen very con- 
siderably. Mixtures of albumin and globulin covering a wide range of concen- 
trations were then made up using the same stock albumin and globulin solutions 
as had been used for A 2, A3, A 4, and G2, G3, G4, G5 and G6 (Table III) 
and the behaviour of which on dilution had, therefore, been examined in the 
ultracentrifuge. The results are shown in Table IV. 

Discussion of results. 

(a) Sedimentation constants. The values for /Sw, 2 o “albumin” fraction 

show a marked concentration effect similar to that shown by pure serum 
albumin. Also, if we plot the “albumin” values against the calculated value 
of ^^0 (column D), and show on the same diagram the same values for pure 
albumin (from Table III) it appears within the rather wide limits of com- 
parability that the sedimentation velocity of the “albumin” fraction in a con- 
centrated mixture is the same as the sedimentation velocity of a pure solution 
of albumin of the same concentration. In the case of the “globulin” values a 
marked concentration effect is present, and also the values from the concen- 
trated mixtures as a whole are uniformly smaller than the values for the same 
concentration of globulin in pure solution. It is impossible to say whether this 
effect is entirely due to the viscosity and density of the albumin solution in 
which the globulin molecules are sedimenting, or whether any additional changes 
in the shape and dimensions of the “globulin” molecule have occurred. It is 
only at concentrations less than 0-5 % of each that the two proteins in a mixture 
appear to sediment independently of each other. 

{b) Refraction increment. The figures in the column headed % diff.’ (total 
% — %o)” represent the difference between the measured and calculated values 
of the total protein refraction increment of the mixture, expressed again as a 
percentage of the former. The average difference is — 12*4 % , and the individual 
figures may be represented by the approximate formula 

n^ — n^ (measured)=% — 7^o (calculated) — (13 %±9 %). 

The systematic error agrees well with the value found in the experiments re- 
ported in Table III. The range of individual variation in the mixtures is, 
however, greater than in the case of the pure solutions. This is probably due to 
the greater difficulty in locating accurately the apparent base-line where, as in 
the mixtures, only comparatively short horizontal portions of curve can be seen. 
It is to be noted also that, in spite of the fact that the original globulin of these 
mixtures is only approximately 90 % monodisperse, the mixtures appear practi- 
cally free from base-line irregularities {cf. Figs. 3 c and Zd). No explanation 
can be offered of this. In view of the agreement between the average “ % diff.” 
values of Tables III and IV we conclude that when albumin and globulin are 
mixed together the total concentration of the added proteins is represented by 
the sum of the areas of the component curves in the diagram of the mixture. 
This simple conclusion assumes its full significance when we consider the re- 
fractive equivalents of the individual components in the diagram of the mixture. 


Table I\ . Results obtained tn the investigation of horse serum and mixtures of horse serum albumin ami globulin. 
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It is at once apparent in all the more concentrated mixtures that the concen- 
tration of the ''globulin” component is much less than corresponds to the 
globulin added, and that the concentration of the "albumin ” is correspondingly 
much greater. In an attempt to express equitably the relative loss of globulin 
and increase of albumin we have firstly divided the discrepancy between 
measured and calculated total % between the two components in the ratio 
in which they were originally added together and thus we obtain a "theoretically 
expected” value for the refraction equivalent of the area of each component 
curve in the diagram (cf. column headed ''theoretically expected” individual 
The difierence between this* value and the value calculated for the re- 
fraction equivalent of the actual area of the component curve, expressed as a 
percentage of the former, is shown under " ' % diff.’ (individual % — %) ”. A con- 
sideration of the figures in this column leads to the following general conclusions. 
The "albumin”/" globulin” ratio is always shifted in the direction of increased 
"albumin”. The extent of shift increases markedly with increasing concen- 
tration of total protein and is particularly marked with high relative concentra- 
tions of globulin {cf. mixture 6, Fig. 3 c). The phenomenon seems to appear 
only at concentrations greater than 0*25 % total protein. From a comparison 
of mixtures 2 and 3 it is deduced that hydrogen ion concentration and the 
nature of the inorganic ions present seem to have little, if any, effect. The results 
suffice to demonstrate the existence in mixtures of albumin and globulin of a 
type of molecular dimensional equilibrium the nature of which is primarily 
dependent on the concentrations in which the two proteins are present. Before 
discussing some theoretical aspects of the phenomenon we may consider briefly 
the boundary spreading coefficients shown also in Table IV. 

(c) Boundary spreading coefficients. In Fig. 4 we have plotted the value of 
the spreading coefficients of the "albumin” boundaries in each mixture against 
the calculated values of for the same fraction. A mean line has been 



drawn through the points and its course demonstrates the marked suppression 
of boundary diffusion which takes place at high protein concentrations and 
under the roughly standardised sedimentation conditions of our experiments. 
We have also shown on the same diagram as ringed points the values from 
Table III for the four albumin solutions, and it will be seen that these points 
lie tolerably well on the curve. It appears, therefore, that the degree of spreading 
at the boundary of the "albumin” fraction in a mixture is not significantly 
greater than the degree of spreading at a sedimenting boundary of pure albu min 
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of the same concentration. This we consider to be strong contributory evidence in 
favour of the “albumin” fraction in a mixture being dimensionally homo- 
geneous. We can say nothing with regard to the homogeneity of the globulin 
fractions because the spreading coefEcients cannot be compared with each other 
owing to the variable effect of the albumin concentration. 

Genebal discussion. 

In the first place we may summarise many of the above data by the state- 
ment that only when the total protein concentration is less than 0*25 % does 
a solution of albumin and globulin behave ideally. At all higher concentrations 
the diffusion, sedimentation and relative concentration of the component pro- 
teins are abnormal. 

Throughout this work we have referred consistently, when speaking of the 
mixtures, to the “albumin” and “globulin” components. This terminology is 
merely a matter of convenience since the available data are insufficient to define 
accurately the true nature of either molecular fraction. It can be said from a 
consideration of the sedimentation constants that the average molecular weight 
of the lighter fraction corresponds in all mixtures approximately to that of 
albumin, and from considerations of the degree of boundary spreading, that 
the fraction is probabty homogeneous. On the other hand, in concentrated 
mixtures it is present in much greater amount than the monodisperse albumin 
which may be obtained from the same mixture by treatment with ammonium 
sulphate. With regard to the heavier fraction we can only say that in diluted 
mixtures it has all the characteristics of salted-out globulin and in concentrated 
mixtures it may still be the same substance. In the latter case, however, it is 
present in amount much less than the practically monodisperse globulin which 
may be obtained by precipitation. 

The question has often been asked whether in a solution of two proteins of 
different isoelectric points mutual neutralisation of the electrical charges on the 
colloidal particles may not take place, such as occurs with lyophobic colloids of 
opposite charge and leads to precipitation. Hardy [1905-06] says “The proteids 
of serum are electrically inactive. Neither the whole nor any fraction moves in 
a field. It is not possible to detect a trace of ‘ionic' protein. Dialysis or dilution 
disturbs the equilibrium and ‘ionic’ globulin appears...”. For some reason 
Hardy's views seem to have been largely neglected. Adair and Robinson 
[1930, 2], however, say that it is possible that Hardy failed to detect any ionic 
globulin because of the low ratio of the charge to the mass and the effects of 
the ion atmosphere. Tiselius [1930] using a considerably more accurate cata- 
phoresis technique than Hardy has examined various artificial mixtures of egg 
albumin, Bence Jones protein, phycocyan, phycoerythrin and also some native 
mixtures and concludes that oppositely charged proteins can exist together in 
solution without influencing each other to any great extent. The concentrations 
of proteins examined by Tiselius were all less than 0*5 % and it is not possible 
with Ms method to examine solutions much stronger than this. The possibility 
of interaction between proteins at higher concentrations, such as we have been 
examining in the ultraeentrifuge, therefore, still remains and indeed becomes 
more of a probability in view of Hardy's carefully executed, although somewhat 
crude, electrophoresis experiments. It is indeed difficult to visualise any other 
method by which albumin and globulin may influence each other, as they do in 
the above mixtures, than by virtue of their electric charges, and the fact that 
the of the medium has, if any, a minor effect does not alter the possibility 
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because the force operative in producing the union would be more a function of 
the difference between the isoelectric points than of the hydrogen ion concen- 
tration of the solution. 

By whatever means the two molecules influence each other the important 
fact which is revealed in the above experiments remains, viz. that in some 
manner the interaction involves a reduction in the molecular size of part of the 
globulin to approximately the size of albumin. It is impossible to determine on the 
basis of the available data the real mechanism of this. We ma}?- say, however, 
that the work of Svedberg and collaborators in recent years on the structure of 
the protein molecule and on the stability region of the proteins makes the 
idea of a reduction in the size of the globulin molecule, under the conditions 
with which we are dealing here, not at all such an improbability. When the 
molecxiles of both albumin and globulin at values below 4 and above 9 
disintegrate in a reversible manner into smaller molecular units [Svedberg and 
Sjogren, 1930] it is clearly a possibility that in circumstances which may cause 
an electrochemical union of albumin and globulin the same molecular dimen- 
sional forces may be operative and ensure that the resulting product has a 
molecular weight no greater than 68,000. 

There are one or two interesting theoretical aspects of the phenomenon which 
we have described. If there exists in undiluted serum and concentrated mixtures 
of albumin and globulin a form of equilibrium between a low molecular fraction 
and a high molecular fraction, then in the process of centrifugal separation of 
the two a state of unstable equilibrium must exist. Globulin molecules ought 
to be continually produced in the solution between the two boundaries, and as 
these sediment more rapidly than the ‘'albumin” molecules among which they 
originate, the net result ought to be a steady fall in the area of the “albumin” 
curve. This has never been found. We do not know, however, what order of 
velocity constant might be associated with the equilibrium reaction or with the 
process of aggregation by which the globulin is subsequently formed, and it is 
conceivable that more time than the centrifuge allows is required for an appre- 
ciable formation of globulin in the cell. 

If we consider the state of affairs at the “globulin” boundary in undiluted 
serum it is by no means certain that the concentration of albumin is uniform 
here. It has been shown that when globulin sediments in a medium containing 
albumin the sedimentation velocity of the globulin is markedly diminished by 
the viscous effect of the albumin. It is possible, if not probable, that in the same 
circumstances the rapidly sedimenting globulin molecules exert a viscous trac- 
tion on the albumin molecules to cause them to sediment more rapidl}^ If this 
should be the case more albumin would cross in unit time a unit cross sectional 
area in the lower (“globulin ” + “albumin ”) part of the cell than in the middle 
(“albumin” only) part. The net effect would be again a steady diminution in 
the area of the “albumin” curve analogous to the effect of the increasing 
centrifugal force on the protein molecules as they sediment away from the centre 
of rotation. 

As already stated, no such abnormal diminution of the area of the “ albumin ” 
curve has been recorded. Without some independent evidence of the existence 
and extent of such a viscous-attractive force it is, of course, impossible to have 
any exact idea of the concentration disturbance which it might be expected to ' 
give rise to. It is also possible that it might give rise to rather low values for 
the “globulin” areas by superimposing on the positive globulin coneentration 
gradient a negative “albumin” gradient, but it is not conceivable that it 
could give rise to effects sufficiently great to furnish an explanation of the 
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phenomenon described here. In addition, any apparent dilution of the 
“globulin ’’ fraction due to an extraneous cause of this type would also represent 
a loss in the total protein represented in the sedimentation diagram, and this 
we know to be constant. Also, no concentration disturbance at the “globulin'’ 
boundary can explain the abnormally high concentration and apparent homo- 
geneity of the “albumin” fraction. We can find no explanation for all the facts 
other than the one advanced here, viz. that we are concerned with a truly 
molecular phenomenon governed by some unknown form of interaction between 
albumin, and globulin. 

We have thought it wise to postpone to the end of this paper a consideration 
of the relationship which the results bear to those of Mutzenbecher, who pre- 
ceded the writer in this field of work at Upsala. The first experiments which 
we made with the ultracentrifuge were designed to extend some of Mutzen- 
becher’s experiments, and it was during the course of these experiments that 
we realised that the phenomenon of a shifting base-line, which was a contmual 
source of trouble to Mutzenbecher, w^as, at least in part, of mechanical origin. 
Mutzenbecher believed that it w’^as due to the presence in the solution of low- 
molecular products, and therefore based all his calculations on the true base-line 
or x-axis without, at the same time, observing all the technical precautions 
which Pedersen has shown to be necessary if this is done. Also, whereas the 
conclusions of the present paper are based on determinations of the individual 
refraction increment of each fraction in a mixture and depend crucially on the 
preliminary experimental verification of Lamm’s relationships, Mutzenbecher, 
who had no such experimental verification to rely on, has based his conclusions 
entirely on calculations of the concentration ratio of the fractions. We believe 
that these, in the main, are the explanations of the diilerent conclusions arrived 
at because it is clear that the experimental results in the two cases are in 
essential agreement. 

Mutzenbecher has concluded that there exist in normal horse serum two 
fractions “identisch mit den rein darstellbaren Fraktionen Albumin und Glo- 
bulin”. We prefer to draw the conclusion that there exist in normal horse 
serum tw'^o fractions of very approximately the same molecular dimensional 
properties as isolated horse serum albumin and globulin, but considerations 
of the concentrations in wdiich the two fractions are present suggest strongly that 
at least the lighter fraction cannot be identical from a chemical structural point 
of view wdtli pure albumin. 


StJMMABY. 


1. It has been found possible by means of a modification of Lamm’s re- 
fractive index method of following protein sedimentation in the ultracentrifuge 
to obtain satisfactory sedimentation photographs using very concentrated pro- 
tein solutions. 

2. It lias becm shown that recrystallised horse serum albumin in solution 
exists in a monodisperse state over a wide range of concentration. Reprecipi- 
tated horse serum globulin, on the other hand, has not been obtained in a 
completely monodisperse form, being always associated to a variable extent 
with moleeiiles both larger and smaller than itself. It is suggested that much 
of the disagreement in the literature over the characteristic physico-chemical 
properties of globulin may be attributed to the variable composition of different 
preparations of globulin. The composition, from a molecular dimensional point 
of view, of a particular specimen of globulin remains sensibly the same over a 
wide range of coneentrat ion. 

Biociiein. i9S5 XXIX : , 28 
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3. A sample of native horse serum, quite untreated in any way, has been 
examined in the ultracentrifuge and shown to contain two molecular fractions. 
The lighter fraction represents nearly 80 % of the total protein and the heavier 
fraction 20 % , despite the fact that by ordinary precipitation analysis the 
albumin/giobulin ratio of the serum is approximately 1 . 

4. It has been found that on simple dilution of this horse serum the ratio 
of the two fractions obtained by ultracentrifugal analysis approaches the 
analytical value for the ratio of albumin to globulin. 

5. A series of artificial mixtures of albumin and globulin has been investi- 
gated in the ultracentrifuge and it has been shown that only at very low con- 
centrations does the mixture behave like an ideal solution. At aU concentrations 
greater than 0-25 % of total protein the sedimentation constants, boundary 
spreading coefficients, and concentrations of the two fractions are abnormal. 
With increasing total concentration there is a steady change in the concentrations 
of the two fractions so that the lighter fraction always increases in amount and 
the heavier fraction decreases correspondingly- — ^until the state of affairs present 
in the original serum is reproduced. The phenomenon is primarily a concentra- 
tion effect and apparently reversible. The hydrogen ion concentration and nature 
of the salts in the solution appear to have little, if any, effect. 

6. A consideration of the sedimentation rate and degree of spreading at the 
sedimenting boundaries in this series of mixtures indicates that the lighter 
species in a concentrated mixture has approximately the same molecular weight 
as albumin and appears to be homogeneous in the centrifugal field. It is only 
possible to obtain a very rough idea of the average molecular weight and homo- 
geneity of the heavier species, and the most that the results are able to indicate 
is that this fraction may be identical with pure globulin. 

7. The results indicate that it is not possible to regard the lighter mole- 
cular fraction in undiluted horse serum as identical with isolated horse serum 
albumin. 

8. Throughout the work the opportunity has been taken to verify experi- 
mentally the basic equations of Lamm’s refractive index method. 

There will be reported in subsequent papers experiments which employ the 
new method to investigate the structure of the proteins in normal and patho- 
logical sera of various types. Throughout the whole of the work I have been 
greatly indebted to Prof. Svedberg for his inspiring interest and advice and for 
the innumerable facihties which he has readily placed at my disposal and which 
have made the research possible. It gives me the greatest pleasure also to express 
my gratitude to his assistants, in particular to Dr Pedersen and to Dr Lamm, 
for much kind help and valuable criticism. 

The expenses of this investigation have been defrayed by grants from the 
x4ndersson Foundation, the INTobel Foundation and the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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XLIX. UNIMOLECULAR FILMS OF LECITHIN 
AND RELATED COMPOUNDS. 

By AETHUE HUGHESA 

From the Colloid Science Laboratory, Cambridge. 

(Beceived December 23rd, 1934.) 

It is a significant fact that organic molecules such as lecithin, cholesterol and 
protein, which are known to occur in the membrane of a living cell are all 
molecules capable of forming unimolecular films at an air-liquid interface. The 
importance in this connection of the established work on unimolecular films of 
organic compounds has been realised by Leathes [1923; 1925] and Adam al. 
[1926; 1928; 1929], who have studied films of lecithin and cholesterol on the 
surface of water. Their results demonstrated the essential difference between the 
typical loosely packed expanded film of lecithin and the close-packed condensed 
of cholesterol and further indicated the power of cholesterol to bring about 
a closer packing of lecithin in a mixed film of the two substances. 

Gorter and Grendel [1925; 1926] approached the problem from a different 
angle and showed that the amount of lipoid material in a typical living cell is 
sufficient to form approximately two molecular layers in the cell membrane. 

No precise information has been forthcoming as to the orientation and 
chemical reactivity of these substances when present in the form of unimole- 
cular films. In view of the fresh light that has been thrown on the physical struc- 
ture and chemical reactions of molecules by the method of surface potentials 
[Schulman and Rideal, 1931; Fosbinder and Rideal, 1933], this technique has 
now been applied in conjunction with force/area measurements, to study the 
physical and chemical properties of the following compounds : tripalmitin, trio- 
lein, lecithin, lysolecithin and cholesterol. A preliminary investigation has also 
been made of composite films of the above substances with protein. 

Experimental. 

The surface potentiometer employed in the following work was essentially 
similar to that previously described by Schulman and Rideal [1931]. In Fig. 1 
AF, the change in air-liquid potential difference due to the presence of the uni- 
molecular film, is plotted against n, the number of molecules per sq. cm. of 
surface. The main characteristics of the films are given in Table I and refer to 
dilute NaCl solution at 17--20°. The two values of n, and the corresponding 
area per molecule (A), are given for the points where a homogeneous film is 
first formed on compression and where it finally collapses. The values for the 
resolved vertical component of the electric moment per molecule (ju) are cal- 
culated from the equation A F=47^?^^, and are only relative values. 

The limiting areas per molecule show good agreement in those cases previously 
studied by Adam et al. [1926; 1929] by force/area measurements. They find for 
cholesterol 40*8 sq. A., for lecithin 114 sq. 1. and for triolein 135 sq. A." (15°). 

Tripalmitin, a typical close-packed condensed film, gives a high moment, due 
to the glyceride group, of lO'O.lO-^^ e.s.u. which is constant during the small 
compression range of the film. Triolein, an expanded film with a much greater 

^ Beit Memorial FeDow. 
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compression range, gives a slightly higher value of /x owing presumably to the' 
presence of the weakly polar double bonds, but on compression the value ap- 
proximates to that of tripalmitiii. For cholesterol p, remains constant at 4*2. 
10-1® B.s.u, during compression over its small range of about 3 sq. 1 . The dipole 
moment is thus considerably smaller than for lecithin which gives an expanded 
film of the same type as triolein, /x for lecithin decreases on compression to a 
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Fig, 1. Surface potentials of unimolecular layers. 
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Triolein NaCl 0*9 %, 19° 
Lecithin ISTaCl 0*9 %, 18° 
Lysolecithin NaCi 0-9 %, 18° 


D, Cholesterol NaCl 0*9 %, 17° 
B. Lecithin borate pu 9, 18° 


Table I. 


Compound 

Nature 
of film 

Compressioii 

n J: 

L range 

1 sq. A, 

A F mv. 

{JL E.S. 

Tripalmitiii 

Solid 

1*67 X 10^4 

60*0 

636 

10*0 ; 

Condensed 

1*78 

56-0 

662 

9*9 

Triolein 

Liquid 

0*76 

132 

324 

11*3 


Expanded 

1*05 

95 

395 

10-0 

Cholesterol 

Liquid 

2*43 

41*3 

380 

4*2 


Condensed 

2-60 

38*5 

410 

4*2 

Lecithin 

Liquid 

0*86 

116 

284 

8*8 


Expanded 

1*37 

73 

364 

7*1 

Lysolecithin 

Liquid 

0*93 

108 

150 

4*3 


Expanded 

1*55 

65*5 

240 

4*1 


much greater extent than for lysolecithin probably owing to the absence of the 
uiisaturated hydrocarbon chain from the latter. In comparing lecithin., and lyso- 
lecithin the most significant feature is the area of surface occupied per hydro 
carbon chain, which is 58 sq. A. for lecithin and 108 sq. A. for lysolecithin, i,e. 
lysolecithin forms a relatively much more distended film than lecithin. Further, 
fi for lysolecithin is about half that for lecithin, owing possibly to the removal of 
one ester linkage. 

The molecular weights of lecithin and lysolecithin. 

The molecular weights of these two compounds assumed in calculating the 
area per molecule were the formula weights 805 and 540, corresponding to olejd- 
stearjl-iecithin and stearyi-lysolecithin respectively. Price and Lewis [1929] 
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give values for the molecular weight of lecithin by the boiling-point method as 
797 in ethyl alcohol and 3388 in benzene. A cold solution of freshly prepared 
lecithin in alcohol or benzene, or of lysolecithin in chloroform, shows a strong 
Tyndall cone, which decreases in intensity on boiling. At ordinary temperatures 
it would appear that both substances are highly polymerised. The rapid spreading 
of these large particles on an aqueous surface, the ease of compression and ex- 
tension and the fluid nature of the films suggest that such polymerisation is not 
due to stable chemical linkages but to a physical process of dipole association 
between the lecithin or lysolecithin molecules, this union being broken down by 
the strong attraction of the dipoles to the aqueous surface. 

Chemical properties of the films, 

(i) Effect of pj^ of the underlying solution. Films of tripalmitin, triolein and 
cholesterol are unaltered over the p-^ range 2-11. Tripalmitin is hydrolysed 
slowly and triolein about four times more quickly on N NaOH. Fig. 2 shows the 
effect of pjj on the surface potentials of lecithin and lysolecithin films, using 
dilute HOI and Jf/25 phthalate, phosphate and borate buffers. The curves for 
myristic acid and triolein are included for reference. Triolein is a non-ionising 



Fig. 2. Effect of jPjj on surface potential (A F). 

A. Lecithin at 100 sq. A., 20°. 0. Triolein at 95 sq. A., 20°. 

B. Lysolecithin at 100 sq. A., 20°. D. Myristic acid at 20 sq. A., 20°. 

molecule and shows no change of surface potential with Myristic acid, with 
a single acid ionising group, shows a large fall of surface potential on solutions 
more alkaline than p-^ 3 due to soap formation. With lecithin a fall is again 
noticed at a^jj higher than 3 due presumably to the ionisation of the phosphoric 
acid group, which appears to be of the same order of strength as the carboxyl 
group in myristic acid. The fall is not maintained beyond pj^ 6 owing to the 
amphoteric nature of the molecule. In the case of lysolecithin ionisation begins 
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at a lower g- , between 1 and 2, than for lecithin indicating that lysolecithin acts 
as a stronger acid. An eflPect peculiar to lecithin films is the change in character 
on solutions more alkaline than 8, the range of compression becoming much 
smaller, and implying a much closer packing of the polar head groups [cf. Fig. 1). 

It is impossible as yet to relate these surface potentials to results of cata- 
phoretic measurements since the latter are not concerned with the total dipole 
system of the molecule. 

(ii) Oxidation by potassium permanganate. Fig. 3 shows the change in surface 
potential with time for films of triolein, lecithin and lysolecithin on 0*1 % 
KMn04 in A/100 H2SO4 at room temperature. Lecithin is attacked rapidly, 
lysolecithin only very slowly, confirming the absence of an unsaturated hydro- 


<1 


Fig. 3. Rate of oxidation of uni molecular films by O'i % KMnO,j in iV/100 H 2 SO 4 , 18°, 

carbon chain from lysolecithin. Triolein is also attacked only very slowly even at the 
maximum extension of the film to 132 sq. A. per molecule. The explanation lies 
in the fact that the area of surface per hydrocarbon chain, 44 sq. A., is too small 
to permit the presence of the unsaturated double bonds in the aqueous surface 
and thus oxidation is inhibited. A similar effect has been observed with oleic 
acid itself [Hughes and Rideal, 1933]. 

3Iixed films of lecithm and cholesterol. 

A series of mixed films of lecithin and cholesterol was examined by the me thod 
of surface potentials to ascertain whether any chemical union takes place be- 
tween the molecules. This would be reflected in a corresponding alteration of the 
electric moments and hence of the surface potentials. The actual results indicate 
merely a gradual contracting effect of the cholesterol on the lecithin, except that 
in the region of equimolecular proportions the film is compressible to values of 
A F higher than the maxiinum value for lecithin or cholesterol alone, implying 
a retention of the molecular orientation to higher compressions in these mixtures 
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(Figs. 4 and 5). Under 20 dynes compression the lecithin in an 80 % cholesterol 
mixture has an area almost as small as that of cholesterol itself, ca. 40 sq. A., so 
that under these conditions the lecithin molecule must be orientated with both 
hydrocarbon chains nearly vertical, since the minimum area of each chain when 
vertical is 18*5 sq. A. 



Fig. 4. 



Fig. 5. 

Figs. 4 and 5. 15-17°, 0*9 % NaGl. A, Lecitlim. B. 20% cholesterol. O, 40% cholesterol. 

D. 60 % cholesterol. 80 % cholesterol. F. Cholesterol (% expressed in g. molecules). 

3^ixed films of protein mid fatty molecules. 

The possibility of obtaining mixed films of protein and lipoid molecules, and 
the nature of such films if obtainable, are problems of some importance in con- 
nection with current theories of the composition of cell membranes. The work of 
Mudd and Mudd [1926] on the surface composition of normal and sensitised 
mammalian blood cells indicates an increased polarity of the ceil surface after 
sensitisation, but there is no information whether the molecules of cholesterol, 
lecithin and protein can form a composite membrane with properties differing 
from those of its constituents. With this aim some preliminary experiments have 
been carried out using a typical protein, egg albumin. 

The procedure adopted was first to spread a unimolecular film of the fatty 
substance on the surface of an aqueous solution and then to inject beneath the 
film a dilute solution of the protein. It was found that subsequent changes in 
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the physical nature and in the surface potential of the film were affected by the 
following factors: (i) the of the solution, (ii) the nature of the film-forming 
molecules, (iii) the surface concentration of the film molecules. 

The effect of . On the acid side of the isoelectric point of egg albumin 
injection of the protein (concentration in trough 0*001 %) causes a rapid rise in 
the surface potential of a triolein film to a value above that of triolein or of egg 
albumin. At the same time the liquid film of triolein sets to a rigid gelatinous film 
similar to that of the protein alone. On the alkaline side of the isoelectric point 
the rate of gelation of the film becomes progressively slower and is accompanied 
by a small fall in surface potential. This change, which is complete in 4 minutes 
at Ph takes about 1 hour at pjj 7*0; it cannot be simply a replacement of 
triolein by protein since the potential of the complex film is always much higher 
than that of the egg albumin film alone. 

Effect of the nature of the filmfforming molecule. Films of tripalmitin, hexa- 
decyl alcohol, cholesterol, and lecithin do not appear to be changed by injection 
of protein at any pj.j . Oleic acid behaves in a similar manner to triolein. 
Lysoleeithin is peculiar in that, although gelation of the film takes place very 
slowly, over a period of hours, an immediate and rapid rise of potential occurs, 
in 20 minutes at 5. A further study of these complex films is in progress. 

SUMMAEY. 

1 . The method of surface potentials has been applied to a study of the 

physical and chemical properties of unimolecular films of lecithin, lysoleeithin, 
cholesterol, tripalmitin and triolein. The relative electric moments per molecule 
thus deduced are 8*8, 4*3, 4*2, 10*0, 11*3 e.s.u. respectively. 

2. Lysoleeithin forms a liquid expanded film with an upper limiting area of 
108 sq. A., the area per hydrocarbon chain being about twice that for lecithin. 

3. Tripalmitin, triolein and cholesterol show no change in properties over a 
Pu range 2-1 2. For lecithin a fall in surface potential is noted between 3 and 6 , 
and for lysoleeithin between 2 and 5, due to ionisation. 

4. On dilute KMiiO^ solutions lecithin is oxidised more rapidly than triolein 
or 137 ’solecithin. 

5. Mixed films of protein and fatty molecules have been examined. Homo- 
geneous mixed films are obtainable from egg albumin and triolein. 

The lecithin used in these investigations was prepared by Dr Chain by Le- 
vene's method through the cadmium chloride compound. It was nearly colourless 
and gave 3*96 phosphorus, 1*79 % nitrogen. My sincere thanks are due to 
Dr Ciiaiii for this preparation and to Dr E. J. King for a specimen of pure 
lysoleeithin. 
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L. THE ACTION OF SNAKE VENOMS 
ON SURFACE FILMS. 


By ARTHUR HUGHES.^ 

From the Colloid Science Laboratory, Cambridge. 

{Received December 23rd, 1934.) 

The work of Kyes [1902] and of Kyes and Sachs [1903] showed that the action 
of snake venom haemolysins is upon the lecithin portion of the cell membrane. 
Later, Delezenne and Fourneaii [1914] found that egg-lecithin undergoes a 
partial hydrolysis by snake venom, the unsaturated fatty acid residues being 
specifically removed to form lysolecithin, which contains a single saturated ali- 
phatic hydrocarbon chain. No satisfactory mechanism has been suggested for 
this specific hydrolysis. A study has been made in the present work of the actions 
of various snake venoms on unimolecular films of lecithin and other compounds 
in relation to the processes involved in venom haemolysis. 

x4s opposed to the study of reactions in bulk, the technique of surface films 
has the advantage that the enz^nne substrate can be studied in a definite and 
reproducible state, that of an oriented monolayer. Chemical reactions occurring 
therein are observable hj the accompanying changes in the surface potential of 
the film. The surface potentiometer employed has been described elsewhere 
[Schulman and Eideal, 1931]. 

Preliminary investigation. 

The following venoms were available : 

CoLUBRiDAE .* Black snake Pseudechis 'porphyriacus. 

Copperhead Denisonia superba. 

Black tiger Notechis scutatus. 

Cobra Naia naia, 

Viperidae: Daboia Vipera elegans. 

A film of lecithin was spread on the surface of dilute NaCl solution in the 
trough of the surface potentiometer and compressed to a fixed reference area 
per molecule, usually 100 sq. A, A dilute solution of venom was then injected 
under the film from the far side of the movable glass barrier enclosing the film. 
The solution was well mixed and the change of surface potential was measured. 
In cases where the change was rapid it was found advisable to mix the venom 
solution in the trough prior to spreading the film to ensure uniformity of the 
solution. The lecithin film is spread immediately after cleaning the surface, since 
protein, which is always present with the venom, accumulates at the free liquid 
surface in the more concentrated solutions. 

With a venom concentration of 0*01 % in the underlying solution a rapid 
fall in surface potential takes place, i.e. in the direction of a conversion of lecithin 
into lysolecithin (qf. Fig. 1), in the case of all the venoms except cobra. This 
anomaly of cobra venom, ascribable to the different nature and greater pro- 
portion of associated protein, will be referred to later. The final values of the 

^ Beit Memorial Fellow. 
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surface potential of a lecithin film on the other four venoms depend on the 
degree to which the associated protein is adsorbed under a lysolecithin film. Thus 
injection of venom under a lysolecithin film causes a small rise in potential to a 
value within about 15 mv. of the final value of lecithin on that solution. 


Lecithin 


I Fail due 
!to venom 


Lysolecithii 


0*5 1‘0 

mols./sq. cm. 

Fig. 1. Surface potentials of lecithin and lysolecithin, 0*9 % NaCl, 18°. 

None of the venoms has any effect on a unimolecular film of cholesterol or of 
protein, and they cause no hydrolysis of tripalmitin, triolein, cerebron or 
sphingomyelin. 

The action of the venom on a lecithin film was found to depend on three main 
factors: 

(i) The of the underlying solution, 

(ii) The surface concentration of the lecithin film. 

(iii) The venom concentration. 

These effects were examined in detail. 

(i) The ejfect of The action of black tiger venom was studied over a pj^j 
range from 4 to 11 using Jf/25 phthalate, phosphate and borate buffers and a fixed 
venom concentration of 0^001 % . Fig. 2 gives a family of curves showing the 
change of surface potential (AF) with time at various p^ values for a definite 
initial surface concentration of lecithin (%= 1*0. 10^^ mols./sq. cm.). There is no 
reaction on solutions more acid than_pjj- 4*8, the velocity at 6*0 is about equal 
to that at_^jj 8*0, while at ^pg- 10*8 the reaction is again strongly inhibited. The 
optimum is at about pjj 7*3. 

The venom itself is stable infairly strongly acid media but not in alkaline . After 
keeping for 3 hours in A’/IO HCl at room temperature and returning to p^^ 1-2 
the venom solution shows unimpaired activity. Treatment with A 7 IO NaOH for 
the same period destroys the venom almost completely as regards its action on a 
lecithin film. The action is not inhibited in the presence of 0*5 % NaF. 
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(ii) Effect of surface concentrations of lecithin. The rate of attack of a lecithin 
film is considerably diminished as the number of molecules of lecithin per sq. cm. 
is increased (Fig. 3). The time for complete hydrolysis of the film increases from 
7 to 100 minutes for a doubling of the initial surface concentration of lecithin, 
from 1*04 to 2-07 . 10^^ mols./sq. cm. It is known that the venom specifically re- 
moves the unsatiirated hydrocarbon chain from lecithin. A triolein film is not 


Mins. 


40 

Mins. 




Fiff. 3. 


Fig. 2, Influence of on attack of lecithin films by black tiger snake venom, 20°. 

Fig. 3, Effect of compression of lecithin film on attack by black tiger venom, (0-001 %). 
x4 n =2-11 , 10^* mols./sq. cin.'l 


B n = 1-57 . 10^'* mols./sq. cm. 
C n , = 1 -27 . KF'* mols./sq. cm. 
,,i> 1 -04 . mols./sq. cm. 


Ph 7-:^, 17 ° 


hydrolysed even very slowly by venom, the action of which cannot therefore be 
concerned only with a coupling with the imsaturated group in lecithin. It must 
also couple with some other point in the lecithin molecule. Compression of the leci- 
thin will alter the spacing of the essential points of attachment, and at the higher 
compressions the double bonds will be removed from the aqueous surfiice, as 
observed in the case of oleic acid [Hughes and Rideal, 1933]. It may thus be 
suggested that the lecithinase embodies also a spacing of two active groups 


250. 



4*24 4*72 


~~~ — 4-86 


"—5*30 

L. 

■5' 70: 

“^8*1 

1 \— 7-2 
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which coincide with a similar spacing of two active groups in the distended 
lecithin molecule for the maximum probability of reaction. 

(iii) Effect of venom concentration. Fig. 4 shows the rate of attack of a lecithin 
film from a fixed initial surface potential of 280 mv. by varying concentrations 
of copperhead venom, in Jf/30 phosphate buffer at pjj 7*2. 

It is seen that at concentrations higher than about g. venom 100 ml. 
(1 part in a million), the reaction is of zero order and copiplete in 5 minutes at 20 °. 
Below this concentration and down to the lowest concentration used, 1 part in 40 
millions, the rate of reaction falls off sharply with the venom concentration till 
at 2*5. 10”® % the half life is about 1 hour. It is impossible to give quantitative 
values for the velocity constants at these low concentrations owing to the varying 
amounts of protein in the solution and the possible adsorption of the venom on 
the glass vessel as well as at the surface of the film. 

It must be remembered that the values of the venom concentration refer to 
dry weight of crude venom scale, and that the fraction of this which is pure active 
principle is unknown. 

Attack of lecithin j cholesterol films by veno7n. 

The rate of attack by black tiger venom of a film containing 20 % cholesterol 
molecules is the same as that for lecithin alone at the same area per molecule. In 
a 50 % mixture the velocity is not appreciably diminished, but in an 80 % 
cholesterol film no reaction is observed over a period of hours. It appears that 
cholesterol has no specific inhibitory power in this reaction other than that due 
to its causing a general contraction of the lecithin film as the proportion of 
lecithin is decreased. As shown in Fig. 3, a similar inhibition is observed by mere 
compression of a pure lecithin film. 

Correlation of haemolytic action of venoms with their action on lecithin films. 

The following experiments were carried out to ascertain how far the observed 
changes brought about in a lecithin film by venom were ascribable to the 
haemolysin of the venom. 

Washed guinea-pig cells were used throughout. In Table I a comparison is 
shown of the effect of black snake venom in haemolysis and on the surface 
potential of a lecithin film. The venom solution was used (a) unboiled, (6) boiled 
1 hour in saline, (c) unboiled but filtered though a Seitz filter. 

Tablel. 

1 mi. 5 % cells, 1 ml. venom solution (1 mg./ml. in saline) at 37°. 

Unboiled Boiled 1 hr. Unboiled 


Haemolysis 

Pilm activity: fall of 
A F in 10 mins. 


unliltered 
C.H. 20 mins. 


Boiled 1 hr. 
unfiltered 

C.H. 20 mins. 


Unboiled 

filtered 

H.H. 20 mins. 
C.H. 40 mins. 

22 mv. 


C.H. = Complete haemolysis. 


JST.H. =No haemolysis. 


These figures demonstrate a definite relationship between hydrolysis of a lecithin 
film and haemolysis, by black snake venom, and further show the remarkable 
stability of the venom to prolonged boiling in saline, a point which is discussed 
more fully later. 

A more complete set of experiments was carried out using four varieties of 
venom . copperhead, daboia, cobra and black tiger, while a definite was main- 
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tained with isotonic phosphate 7*4. Control experiments on the isotonic 
buffers employed showed that these had no effect on the fragility of the cells. The 
system for haemolysis was made up as follows : 1 ml. of venom solution in isotonic 
saline (1 mg. per ml.), 1 ml. isotonic phosphate buffer and 0*5 ml. of 5 % washed 
guinea-pig erythrocytes. The venom solution was used (a) unboiled, (b) boiled 
10 minutes, (c) boiled 60 minutes, the heating being carried out at p^ 7-4. It was 
immediately noticed that the cobra venom solution on heating behaved very 
differently from the other venoms in giving a bulky yellowish white precipitate, 
whereas the other solutions only showed a slight opalescence even after 1 hour’s 
boiling. This and other anomalies of cobra will be discussed later. 

The. main results were, in the first place, that ability to hydrolyse a lecithin 
film does not necessarily imply haemolytic power on red cells of any given species. 
Thus daboia gave no haemolysis, black tiger only a trace after 16 hours, while 
copperhead and cobra as well as black snake were strongly haemolytic, showing 
complete haemolysis in 2 hours with a concentration of 0*2 mg./ml. 

Secondly, after 10 minutes’ boiling at pj^ 7*4 no haemolysis was detectable 
with any of the solutions. This result in comparison with the results shown in 
Table I indicates that the heat stability of the venom depends on the of the 
solution. This question was investigated more closely. It was found for copper- 
head and cobra that 15 minutes’ boiling at p^ 5*9 (phosphate) has no effect on 
copperhead and only a slight effect on cobra, while apparently complete de- 
struction ensues at 7-0 (phosphate) and atp^- 9*0 (borate) (Table II). 



Table II. 

1 drop oO % cells, 1 ml. venom solution (1 mg./ml. in isotonic buffer) incubated at 37°. 
for 2 lirs. then at room temperature. 


Cobra 

Unboiled 
Boiled 15 mins. 

Copperhead 
Unboiled 
Boiled 15 mins. 

C.H. = Complete haemolysis. 


5*9 phos]Dhate 

C.H. 3-3tVhrs. 
P.H. 3-3l hrs. 


C.H. If hrs. 
C.H. If hrs. 


7-0 phosphate 

C.H. 3»3I- hrs. 
N.H. 


N.H. 


9-0 borate 

C.PI. If hrs. 
H.H. 


P.H. 3-3-1 hrs. 
N.H. 


P.H. = Partial haemolysis. N.H. = No haemolysis in 20 hrs. 


This sharp effect of on heat stability has not previously been examined and 
may account for varied reports as to the influence of heat on different venoms 
[cf. Phisalix, 1922]. 

The experiments with surface films of lecithin revealed further that where 
complete destruction of the venom is registered with regard to haemolysis, an 
appreciable quantity of lecithinase may still be present. It has been already 
mentioned that a concentration of venom as low as 2-5. 10~^ % is detectable by 
means of surface potentials, while a concentration of 1*5.10~^% venom only 
produces complete haemolysis in 16 hours {cf. Table III and Fig. 4). 


Table III. 


70 venom . 
Time If hrs. 

. ' ' 3| hrs. 
16 hrs. 


Effect of venom concentration on haemolysis by copperhead. 
Conditions as in Table II, pjj 7*0 phosphate. 

5.10”‘^ 2*5.10“^ 1*2, 10— 6*2a0-» a-iao-s Po.lO- 






ii 

t 
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It is seen that at a concentration of 7*5. 10~^ % venom haemolysis is not yet 
complete even in 16 hours, whereas a lecithin film is completely transformed in 
3 minutes by the same venom concentration. The method of surface potentials 
provides therefore a very much more sensitive check on the presence of a lecithin - 
ase haemolysin. 



Pig. 4. Attack of lecithin films by copperhead venom, 7*2, 20°. 

Venom concentrations: A 5x10“^ B 1 x G 5x10*"®. ] o- 

D 1x10“®. E 5x10“"®. F 2*5x l0~®. / 

The surface activities of venom solutions boiled at various values were 
compared with the activity of the same venom on progressive dilution and the 
results are summarised in Table TV. The quantity of undecomposed venom is 
estimated from the rate of attack on a lecithin film. 

Table IV. 

Effect of boiling on the lecithinase content of copperhead venom. Initial 
weight of venom lO-® g. 

Pb. 5-9 6-5 7*2 9*0 

Boiled for 15 mins. 10“"® 10”"® ca. 10““® nil g. venom remainins* 

Boiled for 60 mins. lO-® ca. 10“^ ca. lO-® „ 

The active principle of the venom is therefore rapidly decomposed on the 
alkaline side of a sharp pg- limit of 6*5-7 *0 and boiling for 15 minutes atpjj 7-2 
will in activate the venom as far as haemolytic experiments can decide, by reducing 
the venom concentration a hundredfold, although this small quantity, 10“~^ g., is 
still readily detected by the method of surface potentials. The complete loss of 
surface activity as well as haemolytic activity on boiling at 9*0 seems con- 
vincing evidence of the close relation of the two effects. 

An attempt was made to examine the influence of p^ on the rate of veiioni 
haemolysis. It is probably impossible in some cases to separate the efieet of 
Ph that of the buffering ion. For cobra and copperhead venoms the rate of 
attack was about the same in two isotonic phosphate buffers at 5*9 and 7*0, 
but whereas cobra is considerably more active at 9*0 (borate), copperhead 
IS considerably less so (cf. Table II). This effect ofp^^ on copperhead haemolysis 
supports the results of Holden [1934] that rabbit ceils are haemoivsed more 
rapidly at p^ 5*6 than at p^ 8*0. 
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The anomalies of cobra venom. 

Three different specimens of cobra venom were examined, and the behaviour 
was found to be uniformly different from that of the other venoms studied. At 
a concentration of 0-01 % and down to 0-0001 % cobra venom gives no detectable 
hydrolysis of a lecithin film, but on diluting to 0-00005 % (1 part in 2 . lO®) a slow 
reaction takes place as in the case of the other venoms. The inactivity of cobra 
venom in higher concentration is possibly related to the protective action of 
excess of this particular venom on the haemolysis of erythrocytes [Kellaway and 
WiUiams, 1933]. This inhibition occurs to a negligible extent with the Austrahan 
venoms. It is possible that there is a marked preferential adsorption of the pro- 
tein portion of cobra venom on a lecithin film, and at a concentration sufficient 
to form a complete layer of protein at the surface the lecithinase is prevented 
from reaching the lecithin. It is indeed found that the presence of such a quantity 
of cobra venom will almost completely inhibit the attack of a lecithin film by 
other normally active venoms such as black tiger or daboia. Again, addition of 
an equal weight of egg albumm to black tiger venom reduces its rate of attack 
on a lecithin film tenfold. 

Another anomaly of cobra venom has recently been stressed by McFarlane 
and Barnett [1934], namely its anticoagulant action on plasma, as opposed to 
the strong coagulant action of Russell’s viper (daboia) venom and certain other 
venoms. It is significant that attempts to separate the toxins from the coagulant 
principle in these cases have so far failed. There is thus a possibility of a close 
relation between the coagulant and the lecithinase. 

Pre-haemolytic swelling. 

In cases of venom haemolysis a large pre-haemolytic sw elling of the erythro- 
cytes is usually observed. If the first stage of haemolysis is indeed the liberation 
of lysoleeithin in the lipoidal surface layer of the cell membrane one would 
anticipate a considerable increase in area since the area per hydrocarbon chain 
in lysoleeithin films is nearly double that obtaining in a lecithin film at the same 
state of compression. The more expanded nature of the film thus formed would 
be accompanied by an increased fragility and permeability. 

SXTMMAEY. 

1. The physico-chemical properties of snake venom have been examined 
through its reaction with unimoleeular films, particularly lecithin films. Five 
varieties of venom were studied : black snake, black tiger, copperhead, daboia and 
cobra. 

2. The rate of hydrolysis of a unimoleeular film of lecithin to lysoleeithin by 
venom lecithinase is dependent on jjg-, surface concentration of lecithin mole- 
cules and the venom concentration. The_pjj optimum is about 7-3. Compression 
of the lecithin molecule.s greatly decreases the rate of hydrolysis. Venom con- 
centrations as low as 1 part in 40 millions are detected by the method of surface 
potentials. 

3. The lecithinase is stable to prolonged boiling at 5-9, but is rapidly 
destroyed on boiling in .solutions more alkaline than p-^^ 7-0. 

4. IIa('iuoly.sis conducted concurrently with experiments on surface films 
.show,s a direct relation between haemolysis and lecithinase content as measured 
by rate of attack on a lecithin film. 

5. Anomalies of cobra venom are discussed. 
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LL VARIATIONS IN SERUM^MAGNESIUM AND 
■ IN THE PARTITION OF SERUM-CALCIUM 
IN NORMAL PARTURITION AND IN 
MILK FEVER 

By william GODDEN aitd JOHN DUCKWORTH. 

(From the Eowett Research Institute, Aberdeen.) 

(Received December 29th, 1934.) 

The studies presented by Fish [1930] showed that milk fever usually occurred 
with a serum-Ca average level of 4*1 mg. per 100 ml. of serum, whilst the serum- 
inorganic P level averaged 2*43 mg. His work confirmed the results of Little 
and Wright [1925]. Since the work of Fish an increasing amount of attention 
has been given to the partition of calcium in different pathological conditions 
including milk fever. Sjollema and Seekles [1930] have reported an average 
Ca ion value of 0*44 mg. per 100 ml. in the serum of milk fever cows as compared 
with an average normal value of 1*65 mg. Little and Mattick [1933] reported 
that the dijffusible serum-Ca was never above 3 mg. per 100 ml. in milk fever as 
compared with the normal value of 5 mg. 

Benjamin and Hess [1933] demonstrated that serum-Ca may be divided into 
four fractions: (1) the Ca ion, (2) an ultrafiltrable Ca complex, adsorbable on 
barium sulphate, (3) a non-ultrafiltrable Ca complex, adsorbable on barium 
sulphate, and (4) the so-called ‘^'protein- bound’’ Ca. It was thought that ad- 
ditional information on the changes in blood composition at the time of parturi- 
tion or during milk fever might be obtained by the application of the technique 
of Benjamin and Hess. Owing to the fact however that cases of milk fever 
occurred before a complete study of the most suitable method of ultrafiltration 
had been made it was possible to make a division into two fractions only, namely 
the total adsorbable calcium (2 + 3 of Benjamin and Hess) and protein-bound 
calcium plus Ca ion (1+4 of Benjamin and Hess). 

A study of the literature reveals very little definite information as to the 
changes in serum-Mg consequent upon milk fever. Sjollema and Seekles [1930] 
give the average value for serum-Mg in normal cows as 1*66 mg. per 100 ml. and 
in cases of milk fever 2*19 mg. per 100 ml. This latter figure is the average for a 
number of cows from which the blood sample was taken when the symptoms were 
acute. As wdll be shown later, this does not appear to be the time when the 
magnesium level is at its highest, 

Expbbimental. 

For several years a group of non-pedigree Ayrshii*e cows had been under 
observation and records of the variation in their blood composition were avail- 
able as a result of regular sampling at 3 -weekly intervals. At the period of the 
1934 calvings, it was decided to obtain frequent samples of blood from each cow 
during the few days immediately before and after calving, one sample being 
drawn, whenever possible, immediately after parturition. The cows varied in age 
from 8 to 10 years and as it happened this year there were three typical cases of 
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milk fever, three abnormal cases showing some signs of milk fever, but havin 
other complications, and three normal calvings. We were thus able to make 
comparison of the changes occurring in the composition of the blood serum under 
these three conditions. 

Analytical methods. 

(1) Serum-magnesium. The precipitation method of Denis [1922] was modi- 
fied as follows. Into a 15 ml. conical centrifuge-tube were measured 1 ml. 
of concentrated ammonia (sp. gr. 0*880) and then 1 ml. of 5 % ammonium phos- 
phate followed by 3 ml. of the supernatant liquid from the calcium estimation. 
The precipitate formed when the &st two solutions were mixed entirely dissolved 
on adding the third and then the magnesium ammonium phosphate separated 
out in a coarsely crystalline form. The precipitate was separated and washed 
centrifugally, using HolzapfeFs washing method [1934], and was then dissolved 
and the blue colour developed by the method of Fiske and Subbarow [1925], as 
modified by Stewart [1933], and matched in the usual manner. 

(2) Serum-calcium. The method of Clark and Collip [1925] was used. 

(3) Adsorbable calcium complexes. The calcium adsorbable on barium sulphate 
was determined by the method of Benjamin and Hess [1933]. The difference 
between this and total serum-calcium represented the ‘"protein-bound” calcium 

ionised calcium. 

nig. per 100 ml. 


Hfli 

■lil: 



Fig. 1. Cow no. 13. Normal case. 



Total serum-Ca; x- — x non-adsorbable Ca,* 
lower — serum-Mg. 


adsorbable Ca; 


&J0 ce 


Magnesium Calcium 



per 100 mi. 
serum 
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Samples of blood were, in all cases, drawn from the Jugular vein, employing 
partial stasis. The serum was separated from the blood clot within 18 hours of 
drawing the blood. 

T3rpical results illustrating the changes in these four constituents of the serum 
during normal calvings, milk fever cases and the three doubtful cases are shown 
in Figs. 1, 2 and 3 respectively. The detailed data for each of the 9 cows are given 
in Table I and this is followed by the individual case histories. In ail cases where 
calcium gluconate was injected, a 10 % solution (containing 0*91 g. Ca per 
100 ml.) was used. 

Table I, Composition of the blood serum of the experimental cows. 


All values in mg, per 100 ml. 


Date 

Time 

Serum-Mg 

Total 

serum-Ca 

Adsorbable 

Ca complexes 

“Protein- 
bound” Ca 
and Ca ion 

Aug, 14 

Cow no. 13. Normal calving (see Dig. 1 ). 

10.00 a.m. 2*42 9*4 5*1 

4*3 

5.00 p.m. 

2*46 

9*3 

4*7 

4*6 

„ 15 

9.00 a.m. 

3*00 

9*3 

5*0 

4*3 


3.00 p.m. 

2*78 

9*1 

5*1 

4*0 


10.00 p.m. 

2*81 

9*4 

4*9 

4*5 

» 16 

6.00 a.m. 

2*90 

9*1 

4*5 

4*6 


9.00 a.m. 

3*12 

8*7 

4*2 

4*5 


11.30 a.m.* 

3*15 

8*4 

4*1 

4*3 


12.30 p.m. 

3*12 

8*7 

3*7 

5*0 


3.15 p.m. 

2*98 

8*9 

3*8 

5*1 


6.15 p.m. 

2*78 

8*7 

3*9 

4*8 


10.00 p.m. 

2*63 

9*2 

4*6 

4*6 

« 17 

6.45 a.m. 

2*41 

9*3 

4*9 

' '4*4. 


2.30 p.m. 

2*31 

9*4 

■ 4*7 

'■'4*7 


10.00 p.m. 

2*41 

9*3 

4*9 

, 4*4" 

,, 18 

10.00 a.m. 

2*11 

8*9 

4*5 

^ 4 . 4 ,;. 


10.00 p.m. 

2*11 

8*9 

4*4 

4*5 

,, 19 

11.00 a.m. 

2*04 

9*7 

5*3 

4*4 

Aug. 1 

Cow no. 5. Normal calving. 
10.00 a.m. 2*86 9*7 

5*6 

4*1 

» 2 

10.00 a.m. 

2*74 

9*4 

4*4 

5*0 

» 3 

9.30 a.m. 

2*74 

8*2 

4*8 

3*4 


12.10 p.m. 

2*60 

7*5. 

4*1 

3*4 


12.55 p.m.* 

2*50 

7*5 

4*5 

3*0 


5.00 p.m. 

2*68 

7*2 

3*6 

3*6 


10.00 p.m. 

2*40 

7*5 

3*5 

4*0 

,, . 4 

10.00 a.m. 

2*02 

8*0 

4*2 

3*8 


7.00 p.m. 

2*17 

8*3 

4*3 

4*0 

5 

11.00 a.m. 

2*60 

7*8 

3*6 

4*2 

„ 6 

10.00 a.m. 

2*60 

8*3 

4*5 

3*8 


5.00 p.m. 

2*52 

9*9 

5*5 

4*4 

Oct. 15 

7.30 a.m. 

Cow no. 9. Normal calving. 
3-00 9-6 

4*3 

5*3. 


10.15 a.m. 

3*23 

9*1 

4*1 

5*0 


2.30 p.m.* 

3*33 

8*7 

4*3 

4*4 . ■ 


10.00 p.m. 

3*49 

8*9 

4*5 

4*4 

16 

9.30 a.m. 

2*61 

8*8 

5*2, 

3*6 

„ 17 

9.30 a.m. 

2*86 

9*0 

5*3 

3*7 , ■■■ 

,, 20 

9.30 a.m. 

2*80 

9*3 

4*0 

5*3 


* An asterisk indicates time of calving. 



SERUM-Ca AND SERUM-Mg IN MILK FEVER 


Table I (cont.) 


“Protein- 
boiind” Ca 
and Ca ion 


Total Adsorbable 
Time Seram-Mg serum-Ca Ca complexes 

Cow no. 18. Milk fever case (see Pig. 2). 

10.00 a.m. 2-10 11-5 5-7 

10.00 a.m. 2-50 ll-o 5-5 

10.00 a.m. 3*04 6-8 2-4 

2.00 p.m.* 3-12 5-7 1-8 

5.30 p.m. 3-04 4-7 1-3 

8.50 p.m. 2*92 4-6 1*4 

9.55 p.m. 2*81 4-6 ^ 1-7 

10.45 p.m. 2-71 4-5 1-6 

11.15 p.m. 2-80 6-6 1-9 

12.15 a.m. 3*26 5*7 1*3 

3.00 a.m. 3*26 5-0 1*2 

5.30 a.m. 3*34 4*6 1*4 

10.00 a.m. 3-36 4-3 1*2 

2.30 p.m. 3-65 5*4 1-6 

9.00 p.m. 3-75 5*2 2*0 

6-30 a.m. 4-11 6-0 1*9 

12.15 p.m. 4-22 6-5 2-7 

9.30 p.m. 3-80 8*5 4-4 

10.00 a.m. 2-14 9*7 5*1 

5.00 p.m. 1*85 9-9 5-2 

10.00 a.m. 1-91 9*8 5-5 


Cow no. 7. Milk fever case. 
2-42 10-3 


9.30 a.m. 

4.30 p.m, 

12.15 a.m. 

9.30 a.m. 

2.00 p.m. 

5.30 p.m, 

10.00 p.m, 

2.30 p.m. 

10.30 p.m. 

9.30 a.m. 

5.00 p.m, 

10.00 a.m, 


Cow no. 15. Milk fever case. 


9.30 a.m. 

5.00 p.m, 

9.30 a.m. 

8.30 p.m. 

10.00 a.m. 

2.00 p.m. 

7.45 p.m. 

10.15 p.m. 

5.30 a.m, 

9.45 a.m. 

4.45 p.m. 

10.00 p.m. 

10.00 a.m. 

5.00 p.m, 

10.00 a.m. 

5.00 p.m. 

10.00 a.m. 


* An asterisk indicates time of calving, 
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Table I (cont,). 








“Protein 




Total 

Adsorbable 

bound” Ca 

Date ' 

Time 

Serum-Mg 

serum-Ca 

Ca complexes 

and Ca ion 


Cow no. 12 . Doubtful case (see Fig. 3). 


July 21 

10.00 a.m. 

2*88 

10*0 

5*5 

4*5 

„ 22 

9.15 a.m.* 

4*30 

6*5 

3*3 

3*2 


5.00 p.m. 

3*82 

5*0 

2*2 

2*8 

» 23 

10.00 a.m. 

4*17 

4*0 

0*9 

3*1 


5.00 p.m. 

4*27 

4*5 

2*0 

2*5 


10.15 p.m. 

4*35 

4*0 

1*4 

2*6 

„ 24 

10*00 a.m. 

4*72 

4*6 

1*7 

2*9 


5.00 p.m. 

4*50 

4*8 

2*3 

2*5 

„ 25 

10.00 a.m. 

4*25 

5*6 

3*5 

2*1 


5.00 p.m. 

4*50 

5*5 

3*3 

2*2 

,, 26 

10.00 a.m. 

3*63 

6*9 

4*3 

2*6 : 


5.00 p.m. 

3*24 

8*1 

5*0 

3*1 

„ 27 

10.00 a.m. 

2*44 

8*3 

5*0 

3*3 

» 28 

10.00 a.m. 

1*76 

9*0 

5*0 

4*0 

„ 29 

10.00 a.m. 

1*89 

9*8 

5*3 

4*5 


Cow no. 11 . 

Doubtful case. Parturient paralysis. 


,, 25 

10.00 a.m. 

2*56 

10*7 

5*9 

4*8 


5,00 p.m. 

2*73 

10*4 

5*4 

5*0 


10.30 p.m. 

2*91 

10*3 

5*1 

5*2 

„ 26 

10.00 a.m. 

3*47 

8*1 

3*4 

4*7 


3*45 p.m. 

3*96 

5*3 

2*0 

3*3 


7.30 p.m.* 

3*82 

4*8 

1*9 

2*9 


10.15 p.m. 

3*55 

4*7 

1*8 

■■■ 2*9 , 


11.30 p.m. 

3*38 

4*6 

1*6 

3*0 

,, 27 

5.30 a.m. 

3*20 

5*6 

2*0 

3*6 


10.00 a.m. 

3*29 

5*4 

1*7 

3*7 


5.00 p.m. 

3*38 

5*7 

2*1 

3*6 

» 28 

10.00 a.m. 

3*38 

6*6 

2*7 

3*9 


7.00 p.m. 

3*73 

6*8 

2*8 

4*0 

» 29 

11.30 a.m. 

3*13 

8*7 

4*5 

4*2 


7.30 p.m. 

2*29 

10*1 

5*3 

4*8 

,, 30 

10.00 a.m. 

1*86 

11*9 

5*1 

6*8 


Cow no. 19. Doubtful case. 



Sept. 20 

9.00 a.m. 

2*68 

10*3 

5*4 

4*9 

„ 21 

9.00 a.m. 

2*86 

8*5 

4*4 

4*1 


4.00 p.m. 

2-96 

5*7 

4*0 

3*7 


5.45 p.m. 

2*48 

5*5 

2*3 

3*2 


8.30 p.m.* 

3*16 

5*4 

1*3 

4*1 

,, 22 

7.15 a.m. 

4*28 

4*9 

1*3 

3*6 


5.00 p.m. 

4*12 

4*8 

0*5 

4*3 


10.00 p.m. 

4*05 

5*0 

1*0 

4*0 ■ 

„ 23 

9.30 a.m. 

3*94 

5*9 

M 

4*8 


10.00 p.m. 

3*94 

7*1 

2*6 

4*5 

» 24 

9.30 a.m. 

3*75 

8*2 

3*5 

4*7 

» 25 

9.30 a.m. 

2*82 

10*1 

, 4.7 

5*4 . 

„ 26 

9.30 a.m. 

2*60 

10*7 

5*2 

. 5*5 ■ ■ ■ 


* An asterisk indicates time of calving. 
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Normal cases. 

(1) Cow no. 13. 
Aug. 16, 

(2) Cow no. 5. 
Aug. 3 

„ 4 

(3) Cow no. 9. 
Oct. 15 

Milk fever cases. 

(4) Cow no. 18, 
Aug. 10 


Aug. 11 


Aug. 12 
» 13 
« 14 

(5) Cow no. 7. 
July 12 

, » 13 

„ 14 
„ 15 

(6) Cow no. 15. 
July 19 


20 


» 21 

Doubtful cases, 

: ,{7) CW no. 12. 
July 22 
,, 23 

„ 24 


20 


11.15 a.m. 
12.55 p.m, 

2.00 p.m. 


1.50 p.m. 

5.00 p.m. 

8.50 p.m. 

9.55 p.m. 

10.45 p.m. 
10.55-11.03 p.m, 

11.15 p.m. 

12.15 a.m. 

3.00 a.m. 

7.30 a.m. 

10.00 a.m. 

2.30 p.m. 

12.15 p.m. 

10.00 a.m. 

10.00 a.m. 


1.30 p.m. 
10.00 a.m. 

7.30 p.m. 
10.35 p.m. 

1.00 a.m. 

5.30 a.m. 
5.30 a.m. 


10.00 a.m. 
1.30 p.m. 

7.45 p.m, 
11.30 p.m. 

4.00 a.m, 
5.15 a.m. 
5.40 a.m. 

8.45 a.m. 

4.45 p.m. 

9.45 p.m. 

10.00 a.m. 

11.00 a.m. 


8.45 a.m. 
10.00 a.m. 


Table I (cont.). 

Case histories. 

Calved with aid. Large calf. Recovery uneventful. 

Calved normally. Afterbirth retained. 

Appetite poor. 

Afterbirth removed. Appetite remained poor for several 
days, but subsequent recovery was uneventful. 

Calved normally. No subsequent complications. 


Calved normally. 

UnvdUing to rise but not staggering. 

Fell at sampling. Unwilling to rise. 

Condition worse. Refused to rise. 

Condition acute. Animal comatose. 

250 ml. of calcium gluconate injected intravenously. 
Blood sample taken from opposite side of neck. 
Improvement. 

Refused to rise until 7-30 a.m. 

Tried to rise. 

Milk fever again. 325 mi. calcium gluconate given intra- 
venously. 

Impi-ovement. 

Able to rise if assisted. 

Abie to rise if assisted. 

Normal. 

Calved normally. 

Slight staggers. 

Condition worse. 

Condition acute. Injected with 250 ml. calcium gluconate. 
Improvement. 

Walldng fairly steadily. 

Normal, 

Fell when bled. Difficulty in rising. 

Normal calving. 

Fell when bled. Difficulty in rising. Staggering. 

Lnable to rise. Not known to have risen. Hourly ex- 
aminations, Condition unchanged until. 

Condition much worse. 

S,ymptoms acute. 

400 ml, calcium gluconate injected subcutaneously. 
Marked improvement. 

Abie to rise and stand. 

Able to walk but unsteady. 

Gait almost normal. 

Afterbii'th removed. Subsequent recovery normal. 


Calved normally. 

Difficulty in rising but not staggering. No faeces 
since calving. Appetite poor. 

Given 1-5 pints linseed oil. 

Very little faeces passed. Given 1 pint linseed oil. Ate a 
little grass. 

Appetite still only fair, but improving. 
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Table I {cont.), 

(8) Cow no. 11. Post partiim 


July 26 

6.00 p.m. 

Calved normally. Unable to rise afterwards. 

10.30 p.m. 

No evidence of milk fever, but unable to rise. Inversion 
of uterus. Afterbirth removed, uterus irrigated and 
returned. Vulva stitched. 


11.30 p.m. 

1 oz. chloral hydrate administered. Tongue flaccid. Possi- 
bility of milk fever. 250 ml. of calcium gluconate 
injected subcutaneously. 

„ 27 

3.15 a.m. 

Marked improvement in carriage of head. 


5.30 a.m. 

Uterus inverted between stitches in vulva, returned. Still 
unable to rise. 

Aug, 7 


Still unable to rise. Animal slaughtered. 

(9) Cow no. 19, 



Sept. 21 

8.15 p.m. 

Calved normally. 

■ „ 22 

5.00 p.m. 

Fell when bled. Afterbirth removed. 


10.00 p.m. 

Steadier. 

„ 23 

2.30 a.m. 

Almost normal. 

„ 24 


Normal. 


Results. 

Serum-magnesium, 

Normal cases. Of the three animals which calved normally, two (Cows nos. 9 
and 13} showed a rise in serum-Mg at or about the time of calving similar to that 
recorded by Allcroft and Godden [1934], whilst in the third case there was no 
marked rise. 

Milh fever cases. The three animals which showed definite symptoms of milk 
fever all gave a rise in serum-Mg at the time of calving, of the order generally 
found in normal cases. In two of the cases there was then a slight fall in the 
serum-Mg which was followed by a very definite rise persisting throughout the 
period of milk fever. In the third case the fall was not noted but the rise con- 
tinued until the clinical symptoms abated. It is interesting to note that this rise, 
which persisted after the injection of calcium gluconate, is not in keeping with 
the results usually found with rising serum-Ca. In general a rise in serum-Ca is 
accompanied by a fall in serum-Mg and this holds for cases of normal parturition 
and for the milk fever cases until the condition becomes acute. Following the 
injection of calcium gluconate in these latter cases however the consequent rise 
in serum-Ca is not accompanied at first by a fall in serum-Mg, the latter only 
occurring when the condition of the animal has almost returned to normal. 

Doubtful cases. In these three cases there was found the usual rise in serum- 
Mg at calving. In the two cases in which the animals received no subsequent 
treatment there was a further rise similar to that occurring in the milk fever 
cases. The results for the third case (no. 11) are of doubtful value owing to the 
varied treatment which the animal received {vide case history). 

Total serum-calcium. 

In all cases, whether milk fever occurred or no, the changes in total serum-Ca 
were in general accord with those already recorded in the literature. An ex- 
amination of the total serum-Ca figures for the period around parturition shows 
however that, in all the cases where milk fever subsequently occurred and in the 
doubtful cases, the fall in serum-Ca just before and at calving was very much 
steeper than in the case of the normal animals. It appears that this steep fall is 
probably a beginning of the syndrome of milk fever, but the development of the 
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latter into an acute condition is dependent upon the simultaneous low values for 
both adsorbable calcium complexes and non-adsorbable calcium, as discussed 
below. 

Calcium complexes adsorbable on barium sulphate. 

Normal cases. The values were at their lowest about the time of calving, the 
lowest value being 3-5 mg. per 100 ml., and they quickly rose again to normal, 
except in the case of Cow no. 5, where there were the complications of loss of 
appetite and retained afterbirth. 

Milk fever cases. The fall in the complexes accounts for the major part of the 
fall in total serum-Ca in cases of milk fever. With a pre-parturient level of about 
5*5 mg. per 100 ml., minima as low as 0*5 mg. were found. These animals showed 
a much steeper fall in adsorbable calcium complexes just before calving than did 
normal animals. The values remained uniformly low during milk fever, persisting 
at this level until definite improvement occurred. 

Doubtful cases. In these three cases the complexes showed similar diminutions 
to those of the milk fever cases. In the case of Cow no. 11 the onset of paralysis 
made it difficult to determine whether or no she was going to develop milk 
fever. In the case of Cow no. 12 the difficulty in rising coincided with the 
minimum value of 0*9 mg. per 100 ml. and in the case of Cow no. 19 the value of 
0-5 mg. per 100 ml. coincided with the animal falling at blood sampling. 

Non-adsorbable calcium protein-hound^^ Ga and Ca ion). 

Normal cases. In two cases the non-adsorbable Ca was lower at calving than 
before, while in the third case there was a slight rise. 

Milk fever cases. The non-adsorbable Ca in milk fever cases showed greater 
depression than in normal cases. In Cow no. 7 the acute sjunptoms did not 
coincide with the period of greatest depression of the non-adsorbable calcium, 
but only occurred when this fraction underwent a second depression, which 
corresponded with the minimum value, namely 0-5-0-6 mg. per 100 ml. of the 
adsorbable complexes. In Cow no. 15 the acute symptoms occurred when the 
non-adsorbable calcium reached a minimum, and the adsorbable complexes were 
at a low level. In Cow no. 18 there were two periods when the symptoms became 
acute and each of these occurred when both the adsorbable and the non-ad- 
sorbable fractions were simultaneously at low levels. 

Doubtful cases. In one case. Cow no. 19, the unsteady gait and difficulty in 
rising, usually associated with milk fever occurred at a higher level of non- 
adsorbable calcium, i.e. 4*3 mg. per 100 ml., than might have been expected. In 
the case of Cow no. 12, the period of depression of this fraction was associated 
with loss of appetite and constipation. Cow no, 11 showed a low value, but her 
condition made accurate diagnosis impossible. 

Discussion. 

The striking diminution in adsorbable calcium complexes which was found 
to occur in milk fever should be considered m the light of the results of Benjamin 
and Hess [1933]. They found that in low phosphorus type rickets the adsorbable 
complexes were below normal and that this was coincident with low serum-in- 
organic phosphorus. Later work by Benjamin [1933] showed that the ultra- 
filtrable calcium complex contained Ca++, P 04 = and HCOg^ ions. Since this is 
so, any decrease in the amount of the ultraffitrable calcium complex would result 
in a corresponding decrease in the inorganic P, unless more phosphorus were 
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secreted into the blood stream to make good this deficit. While normally the 
inorganic P of the blood varies inversely with the total Ca of the serum, at par- 
turition both values fall simultaneously. The low inorganic P values found in 
milk fever by Fish [1930] and other workers can be interpreted therefore as being 
caused by the tremendous reduction in the Caa;(P 04 )y . (HCOg)^ complex. 

The parturient cow has considerable demands for calcium owing to the sudden 
onset of lactation which must be met by mobilisation of calcium from the bone 
reserves. Benjamin [1933] has shown that the ultrafiltrable calcium complex is 
removed from normal serum by calcifying cartilage and thus it is of interest to 
note that the failure of the parturient cow to mobilise her calcium reserves in 
milk fever should be associated with a decrease in the calcium complexes, of 
which the ultrafiltrable complex forms the greater part. Further work in pro- 
gress has shown that the ultrafiltrable portion constitutes about 80 % of the 
total adsorbable complexes. 

The comiection between the parath 3 n:oids and low serum-calcium has led 
some workers to believe that these glands are intimately comiected with milk 
fever. The main objection to this theory has been the low serum-inorganic P of 
milk fever cows. It appears that the failure to mobilise calcium, whether directly 
dependent on the parathyroids or no, is indirectly responsible for the failure to 
mobilise phosphorus. 

The fluctuations in non-adsorbable calcium are in agreement with the results 
of Seekles et al. [1932] and SJoUema and Seekles [1930]. They found that the 
decrease in the Ca ion in milk fever to an average level of 0*44 mg. per 100 ml. 
ran closely parallel with the increase in severity of the symptoms. The decrease 
which we have found in total non-adsorbable calcium is, however, more than 
sufficient to account for the drop in Ca ion. From the work of Stewart and Per- 
cival [1928] the Caion seems to be mobilised from the ‘^protein-bound” calcium 
although to what extent the organism is capable of performing this is unknown. 
If this process takes place, as apparently it does, during milk fever, it seems that 
the newly formed Ca ion disappears from the blood as fast as it is formed. 

It appears that the symptoms of true milk fever only become acute when the 
values for both the adsorbable calcium complexes and the non-adsorbable 
calcium are simultaneously at low levels and near to their minima. A reference 
to Table I will show that in some cases the value of the non-adsorbable fraction 
had begun to rise slightly before the adsorbable fraction had reached its minimum 
and vice versa, and that only when the low values coincided did the condition 
become acute. The adsorbable calcium complexes fell to a level, in one case, of 
10 % of their original value. The fall in non-adsorbable Ca was much less, the 
lowest value obtained being about 40 % of its original value. In the doubtful 
cases (Cows nos. 12 and 19) the adsorbable complexes were at their minima at the 
time when the non-adsorbable calcium showed maximum values and only the 
preliminary symptoms of milk fever appeared. 

A point of interest in cormection with the injection of calcium gluconate may 
best be illustrated by reference to the results for Cow no. 18. 12 minutes after 
the completion of the injection of 250 ml. of calcium gluconate at 10.55-11. 03 p.m. 
on August 10th the total serum-Ca had risen from 4*5 to 6-6 mg. per 100 ml., the 
non-adsorbable calcium had risen from 2-9 to 4*7 mg., whereas the adsorbable 
complexes had only risen from 1*6 to 1*9 mg. Similar but less marked results 
were obtained on August 11th. A rough calculation based on the amount of 
calcium gluconate injected and the rise in total serum-calcium on August 10th 
shows that ordy about 15 % of the calcium injected could be found in the serum 
12 minutes after injection. 
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The serum-Mg values are of particular interest and especially those mavima. 
which occurred several hours after the crisis of the milk fever condition As 

pointed out on page4o2,the serum-Mg, subsequent to calcium gluconate ini ection 

rose at the same time as the serum-Ca rose and this rise persisted until the milk 
fever conditions subsided. It does not appear that this parallel rise is necessarily 
consequent upon the injection since in two of the doubtful cases (Cows nos 12 
and 19) it also occurred without any injection of calcium gluconate. At the 
moment we are unable to offer any explanation ofthe.se changes in the level of 
serum-Mg in milk fever cases. The possible relationship between these results 
and those recorded by Bell and Morris [1934], indicating the persistence of an 
oxytocic substance m the blood of cows suffering from milk fever, has been 
considered, but the two sets of data run by no means parallel. 


SUMMAEY. 

1. Values are recorded for serum-Mg, serum-Ca and calcium partition in the 

blood of daky cows at parturition and in millr fever. 

2. The acute symptoms of milk fever are preceded by a much steeper fall than 
usual in. the total serum-Ca before and at calving and arise when there is a 
simultaneous fall in liotli the adsorbable calcium complexes and the non- 
adsorbable calcium ('‘protein- bound'’ Ca ■jylus Ca ion). 

3. Ihe fall in adsorbable Ga complexes accounts for the major part of the 
fall in total seriim-Ga in eases of milk fever. 

4. Duriiig the recovery stage of milk fever serum-Mg and serum-Ca rise 
together. 

5. A possible explanation is offered of the low values for serum -inorganic P 

in milk fever. ^ 

We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to Mr W, Thomson for his care of 
the animals and for assistance in the blood sampling. . 
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Pbbyious chemical studies of vitamin E have shown it to be a substance which 
can readily be concentrated in the unsaponifiable fraction of certain oils. The 
properties of these concentrated preparations indicate that the active substance 
possesses a relatively high degree of stability. The original investigations of 
Evans and Burr [1927, 1] showed that the vitamin is not readily destroyed by 
aeration at 100'^, treatment with 20 % hydrochloric acid, subjection to tem- 
peratures up to 250° or hydrogenation with palladium at 75°. Exposure to 
strong ultra-violet radiation seemed to cause slight inactivation after 20 minutes, 
whereas after 45 minutes much activity was lost. Treatment with alcoholic 
hydrochloric acid or bromination in glacial acetic acid caused inactivation and, 
more surprisingly, evidence that acetylation was also destructive was obtained. 

Little had been added to this knowledge of the chemical behaviour of vitamin 
E concentrates until Olcott and Mattill recently began to report the results of 
their investigations [1934; Olcott, 1934, 1, 2]. 

In the main the observations of Evans and Burr were confirmed. A striking 
exception was a failure to bring about inactivation by acetylation and an im- 
portant addition was successful reactivation of chlorinated and brominated 
material by boiling with zinc dust and hydrochloric acid in methyl alcoholic 
solution. Destruction by ozone, per benzoic acid, potassamide and, somewhat 
unexpectedly, potassium ethoxide was recorded. 

Investigators are agreed that the vitamin is volatile. Evans and Burr found 
on refractionating that activity was associated with material collected in the 
narrow range 225~30°/0-01 mm., but Olcott and Mattill recorded a much greater 
volatility (190-220°/0T mm.). 

An important question concerns the absorption bands shown by concentrates 
of vitamin E. Evans and Burr remarked ‘'these measurements did not point 
to any definite curves for vitamin A or E which would help in following the con- 
centration of the substance’’. Broad but diffuse bands, becoming much sharper 
at the temperature of liquid air, were however detected by Bowden and Moore 
[1933, 1] and additional maxima were recorded by Morton and Edisbury [1933]. 
Correlation of these data with biological activity was first attempted by Bowden 
and Moore [1933, 2] who pointed out that some part of the absorption in the 
range 320-285 m/x might be related to vitamin E. 

Edisbury [1933] also reported a detailed consideration of the spectroscopic 
data obtained from the examination of vitamin E concentrates, with the object 
of tracing a correlation with the chemical behaviour of the vitamin.^ He also 
^ We are greatly indebted to Dr B. A. Morton for bis kindness in brmging tins report of I>r Edis- 
bury ’s work to our attention and for putting unreservedly at our disposal the results of bis own 
spectrograpbic examinations of vitamin E concentrates. 
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readied the conclusion that the bands in the region indicated by Bowden and 
Moore should be further studied and drew attention to the three maxima, 291, 
271, and 256*5 m/x. The work of Olcott and Mattill [1934] tended however to 
weaken the belief that the vitamin might be a substance showing marked 
selective absorption in the ultra-violet, because their highly concentrated frac- 
tions showed only general absorption. Recently, however, a preliminary com- 
munication by Martin et al, [1934] amiounced that a well-defined absorption 
band was exhibited by a vitamin E concentrate. The band in question had a 
maximum at 294 m/x; the strongest absorption recorded being =27. This 
material gave a positive biological test on one female rat when a single dose of 
16 mg. was administered. 

Olcott [1934, 2] has also recorded this band in the examination of concen- 
trates from wheat germ oil and cottonseed oil. Whereas Martin and his colleagues 
are undecided whether the band can be ascribed to the vitamin or to accompany- 
ing substances, Olcott concludes tentatively that it is not related directly to the 
vitamin because certain treatments (AgNOg, acetylation) change or obliterate 
the band but do not destroy biological activity. 

Chemical analyses of biologically active fractions have been made but the 
results have been put forward with reservations regarding the homogeneity of 
the material. These figures will be referred to later. 


Expeeimeittal. 

The raw material employed for the investigation now being recorded was the 
unsaponifiable fraction of wheat germ oil. The oil was prepared by cold extraction 
of a commercial wheat germ preparation (Bemax) with purified trichloroethylene. 
Ordinary commercial wheat germ is seldom a good raw material because it 
usually contains a large proportion of bran and other milling products and, more- 
over, may often be badly rancid. These facts are often ignored. On the one hand, 
some recorded estimations of the vitamm B content of wheat germ are low be- 
cause of the unsuspected presence of bran; on the other, it is reasonable to at- 
tribute the low vitamin E activity of some preparations of wheat germ oil to the 
post-milling changes which rapidly occur in the crushed embryo. In this con- 
nection the work of Evans and Burr [1927, 2] on the influence of rancidity on 
vitamin E is of interest. The |)reparation (Bemax) chosen for this experiment is 
practically pure germ, has a negligible degree of free acidity and no trace of other 
products associated with rancidity. 

The germ yielded 7*2 % of oil possessing the following characteristics ; 


Sap. value 

Iodine value 

Refract, index (20®) . , 
Unsap. 

Iodine value of unsap, 


182 
131 
1*4773 
5*76 % 
97*6 


The oil was found to be biologically active in daily doses of 23 mg. In our 
experience extraction with ether may sometimes cause inactivation. One sample 
prepared from the same buUc of germ failed to protect 5 rats from resorptions 
when given in daily doses of 46 mg. Preparation of the unsaponifiable fraction 
was made by treatment with boiling alcoholic KOH. Two saponifications of 
30 minutes' dui’ation were found to serve best. In the light of our experience it 
is surprising to learn that Olcott [1934, 2] has found inactivation after treatment 
with potassium ethoxide. 
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The UEsapoiiifiable fraction thus obtamed was, at room temperature, a hard 
yellow wax. It was found to be active in doses of 2*5 mg. It usually contained 
about 60 % of sterols precipitable by digitonin. 

The bulk of the sterols was removed by cooling a saturated solution in methyl 
alcohol to —25° by the direct addition of powdered COg. This treatment effec- 
tively removed between 80 and 90 % of the sterols present. The mother-liquor 
from the crystallisation of the sterols yielded on removal of the methyl alcohol 
a red-orange coloured, soft wax. 

Crude sterol fraction. 

As was suspected from reference to the observations of Anderson and Naben- 
hauer [1924, 1], the greater part of the crude sterol mixture was found to consist 
of sitosterol and dihydrositosteroL Using their method of separation [1924, 2 ; 
Anderson et al, 1926-27], a preparation of the saturated constituent was ob- 
tained possessing the following characteristics : m.p. 143-5°; [a]],®+21*9°; acetate, 
M.p. 141°; [a]j 3 ^+ 13-29°. AU the sterol fractions showed absorption bands at 
261 mjji and usually well-marked bands at 254 and 244 mp, in addition to the 
triple system characteristic of ergosterol. Similar findings have been reported 
by Morton and Edisbury [1933] and by Edisbury [1933]. It is probable that 
certain of these bands are related to ergosterol D, but unidentified sterols may 
also be concerned. 

Fractional adsorption experiments. 

Preliminary experiments having shown that more promising fractionation 
of the unsaponifiable material after removal of the greater part of the sterols was 
effected by adsorption on aluminium oxide than by distillation in high vacua or 
by partition between solvents, the former method was adopted. A typical ex- 
periment is described. 33 g. of the viscous red-orange oil obtained after removal 
of the crude sterols were dissolved in 500 ml. light petroleum. A small amount 
of dark brownish red material remained undissolved and was filtered off. More 
of this dark red material separated from the petroleum solution on standing 
overnight. The combined weight of the two insoluble fractions was 0*67 g. It 
proved to be slightly impure lutein (xanthophyll). Recrystallisation from methyl 
alcohol gave typical crystals, m.p. 194*5°. 

The material soluble in light petroleum was passed slowly through a column 
of Aluminium oxydatum anhydricum, nach Brockmann^’ (Merck), long- 
continued washing with the solvent being maintained. Two fractions of un- 
adsorbed material were separated. The first represented that which passed 
through the column without any delay (fraction A). The second corresponded 
with a pale yellow coloured zone which slowly passed down the column as the 
washing proceeded. Eventually this pigmented substance passed out into the 
receiving flask completely, the washings once again becoming colourless (frac- 
tion R). 

At this stage the experiment was usually discontinued and the column of 
adsorbent was broken up into four sections. The uppermost layer containing the 
most strongly adsorbed substance was of a deep brownish yellow tint (fraction 
F). Next came a paler, sandy coloured zone (fraction F), below which was 
another coloured region but definitely darker in tint (fraction D). At the 
bottom of the column came a deep zone showing in general little colour but 
marked by more than one indefinite band of slightly more pronounced yellow or 
sandy colour (fraction U). 

It must be emphasised that this description refers only to one experiment. In 
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every case the behaviour was similar so far as the separation of fractions A and 
B was concerned but the appearance of the column itself at the end of the ex- 
periment was not always the same. 

To what causes these differences, not always of a minor character, are to be 
ascribed we do not know, but with experience it was found possible to recognise 
and separate the important sections of the column. The fractions of oxide were 
separately eluted with 80/20 methyl alcohol-ether. 

The amount and characteristics of the fractions obtained in the actual ex- 


periment we have described are given below in Table I. 

Table I. 

Iodine Biological 

SpectroscoiJic 

examination 

Fraction 

Appearance 

Wt. (g.) value 

activity 

max. at 

A 

Clear, pale lemon- 
yellow oil 

6-23 64 

— 

388, 302, 337, 
323, 289 

B 

Orange oil 

3-97 235 

— 

485, 453, 362, 
320, 289 

C 

Rich orange oil 

6-97 200 

Active 1 mg., slightly 
active 0*2 mg. 

492, 303, 295 

D 

Soft red wax 

6-16 216 

Active 2 mg., slightly 
active 1 mg. 

475, 445, 295 

E 

Bark brown-red 
crystalline mass 

4-60 101 

Slight activity 2-5 mg. 

344, 327, 303, 
297, 284, 273 

F 

Bark red, thick oil 
containing crystals 

3-34 105 


475, 445, 416, 
347, 335, 320, 
297, 284, 273 


Fmction A. Superficial examination of this mixture suggested that it con- 
sisted for the greater part of hydrocarbons. It contained material precipitated 
by digitonin, the amount usually being about 3-5 % . This was removed before 
further fractionation was attempted by passing agaui through aluminium oxide. 
The latter treatment removed by adsorption a small amount of material with a 
high iodine value (see fraction B) and gave clear, pale yellow oils with iodine 
values in the range 40-50. This material seeming to be suitable for purification 
by distillation the latter was carried out (a) by the usual procedure at a pressure 
of 0-05 mm. and (b) by use of the Burch [1929] molecular still. ^ Even at the 
higher pressure (a) the material distilled readily. A typical distillation gave the 


following fractions : 







(a) 

2*1 g. distilled at 0-05 mm. 




Wt. of 





Temp, 

fraction 

Iodine 

Refractive 

C 

H 

range 

O’ 

value 

index 18" 

0/ 

/o 

o/ 

yo 

122-148^ 

0-861 

39-4 

1-5002 

86-49 

12-35 

148-165'^ 

0-779 

37-7 

1-5062 

86-78 

12-42 

165-200" 

0-359 

46-7 

1-5088 

86-09 

12-05 

above 200" 

0-079 

t)9-0 

— ■ 

— 



(6) xi fractionation of 4*3o g. in the molecular still (pressure ca. 0-00001 nun.). 
Wt. of 


Temp. 

fraction 

Iodine 

Refractive 

0 H 

range 


value 

index 18" 

% % 

55-69" 

1*75 

43-7. 

1*5009 

86*64 12-16 

60-120" 

1-25 

73-0 

1-5059 

86-06 12-44 

above 120" 

0-70 

71-0 

■ , ■ 

— . 


^ We are much indebted to Br F, H. Carr and Mr Jewell of B.B.H. Ltd. for carrying out this 
and a number of other fractionations in the molecular still. We greatly appreciate their valuable 
and ready help. 
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Inspection of these figures suggests a relatively low-boiling hydrocarbon 
contaminated with a less volatile oxygen- containing impurity possessing a 
higher degree of unsaturation and a higher refractive index. We have succeeded 
in obtaining after more than one distillation preparations of the former which 
gave satisfactory analysis. 

The best material had the following properties: 


B.R 

Iodine value 

c % 

H % ... ... 

Mol. wt. (camphor) 
Refract, index 18° 
Absorption bands 


120-140° (0*05 mm.) 

42 

87*02, 87-05 
12-82, 12-96 
258, 249 
1-5009 

336 mil medium intensity 
326-5 „ very narrow 


301 
288 1 
282 y 

217 J 
257 


inflection 
very weak and narrow* 
broad and strong 


The analyses would agree with a formula such as Ci 8 H 32 (C, 87-09; H, 12-91 %). 

Some or all of the members of this group of absorption bands appear to be 
always shown by these hydrocarbon fractions and it is of interest to note that 
they were also exhibited by a similar fraction obtained from olive oil by Thorb- 
jarnarson and Drummond [1934]. It is possible that those with maxima at 336, 
326-5 and 301 my, may be associated with dihydroergosterol, although these 
bands do not correspond closely with the published figures. 

Enough of this liquid hydrocarbon has not yet been available to enable us to 
examine its properties more fully. 

In view of the discovery in fraction R of a highly unsaturated hydrocarbon of 
the squalene type it was thought at one time that the iodine value of prepara- 
tions from fraction A might be due to contamination with this substance. An 
effort was made to separate the suspected contaminant by bromination and by 
treatment with HCl (see fraction R), but without appreciable success. Only 
very minute amounts of solid derivatives separated and on removing the halo- 
gens from the residues the iodine values remained in the neighbourhood of 35-40, 

It would be inadvisable to comment further on this compound until larger 
quantities have been prepared and examined. The fraction was inactive as a 
source of vitamin E. 

Fraction B. The constituents of this fraction passed slowly through the ad- 
sorbing column, visibly as a pale yellow zone, during the washmg with light 
petroleum. The pigment was characterised by absorption bands in the visible 
spectrum at 453 and 485 my. The position of these bands and the behaviour 
during adsorption suggest that the colour is due to kryptoxanthm^ [Kuhn and 
Grundmann, 1933]. Absorption m the ultra-violet zone was indicated by maxima 
at 362, 325 and 289 my. The intensities were usually of approximately the same 
order as that obtamed in the examination of fraction J.. The significance of these 
bands is as yet unknown. 

This fraction was characterised by high iodine values, the range encountered 
in different experiments being 215-266. This fact, together with the low ad- 
sorbability of the fraction, suggested the presence of a higlily unsaturated hydro- 
carbon. Attempts were made therefore to prepare halogenated derivatives. 
Bromination in dry ether at 0° gave a moderately good yield of a white micro- 

^ la a preliminary report of tins work the pigment was described as j3-carotene, the absorption 
bands of which correspond closely with those of kryptoxanthin [Dnimmond et aL, 1934]. 
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crystaliine bromide resembling the bromides of the squalene type of hydrocarbon. 
This derivative darkened at 165° and showed definite signs of decomposmg at 
180°. It contained 69-2 % of bromine. Treatment with dry HCI gas in acetone 
at —10° gave crystalline derivatives, the form of which usually recalled the 
prismatic plates of squalene hydrochloride. In a few cases however the typical 
plates did not appear and the form was that of bunches of verj/- small fine needle- 
shaped crystals, more like the hydrochloride of the hydrocarbon isolated by 
Channon and Marrian [1926] from pig liver fat. Sometimes both types of crystals 
have appeared. Preparations of the hydrochloride recrystaliised from acetone 
showed melting-points within the range 107-116°, but insufficient was available 
to enable an adequate fractionation to be carried out. Recent evidence [Thorb- 
jarnarson and Drummond, 1934] supports the belief of earlier investigators that 
several isomeric squalene h37'drochiorides with different melting-points exist. 

The anatytical figures for the hj^'drochlorides are also unsatisfactory. Squa- 
lene hydrochloride, -61101, has 33*9 % 01; the hydrochloride of the liver 

hydrocarbon is probably O45H78, 8 HOI coiltaining 31*2 % 01 [Ohannon et aL, 
1934]. Various preparations of our h^ffirochloride gave 31*34, 31*39, 3T99, 32*08, 
32*24, 32*79, 33*34 % 01. 

Until material is available for a more thorough study it is unwise to draw 
conclusions from these figures but they suggest the possibility that more than 
one hydrocarbon of the squalene type is present. It is not unreasonable to think 
that the liver hydrocarbon might be present in plant materials, particularly 
since squalene has recently been identified as an important constituent of olive 
oil. 

Analysis of the crude fraction B having shown that considerable amounts of 
oxygen- containing substances were also present, even after removal of all 
material precipitable by digitonin, efforts were made to separate them from the 
hydrocarbon by the use of solvents and by fractional distillation. Neither was 
successful. Fractions were obtained with higher iodine values, the highest being 
306 (squalene has i.v. 371), but analyses and the yields of hydrochloride and 
bromide showed that no effective concentration had been achieved. 

Since it appeared that at least one of the oxygen-containing substances was 
highly imsaturated attempts were made to separate it on the assumption that 
it was alcoholic in character by acetylation and benzoylation. Evidence that 
reaction occurred was obtained, but no real success in separation was attained; 
once again our efforts being limited by the small scale on which we were obliged 
to work. Fraction B was found to be biologically inactive as a source of vitamin E. 

Fraction C. The material yielded by elution of the lower zone of the adsorp- 
tion column was in all experiments a deep orange-yellow viscous oil. The amount 
was usually of the order of one-fifth of the original material submitted to ad- 
sorption. When sterols had not been completely removed before the adsorption 
was performed as much as 15 % of material precipitated by digitonin was found 
in this zone. In such cases it was quantitatively removed before further fraction- 
ation was attempted. The sterol-free material behaved on general examination 
as if it were composed to a large extent of imsaturated alcohols of high molecular 
weight. The degree of unsaturation was indicated by iodine values ranging from 
170 to 200. This fraction invariably showed a well-marked absorption band with 
a maximum at 294 m/x (Curve A, Fig. 2), to which we are inclined to attach 
importance. Related to this maximum is a mmimum displayed at 267*5 
but in the examination of some preparations, particularly in the early stages of 
fractionation, this may be masked by general absorption. For a typical prepara- 
tion of sterol-free material the measurements gave ^ 294mp = 27*8; 
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267*5 m/x=17-3. Definite biological activity is found in this fraction, a daily 
dose of 0*2 mg. producing satisfactory litters. Since 1 mg. of the material before 
adsorption exerted about the same biological activity this indicates satisfactory 
concentration without significant loss. 

Adsorption having proved so helpful and other methods of fractionation 
having given such disappointing results it was decided to carry the concentration 
as far as possible by use of aluminium oxide. Fraction U was therefore read- 
sorbed from light petroleum solution, on appropriately smaller columns of the 
oxide. One unexpected observation was made. Whereas in the initial adsorption 
the biological activity was associated with the fractions more lightly adsorbed, 
in subsequent readsorptions it was usually found in fractions located higher up 
the column. After a third readsorption it appeared to be almost wholl}^ con- 
centrated in the top zone of the oxide and held there in spite of prolonged wash- 
ing with solvent (see Fig. 1 ). Without doubt the position taken up by any sub- 


Least < Adsorbed >• Most 

: — r — 

A B C D E F 



jS -amyrin 


Kg. 1. Cleiieral scbeme of fractionation of wheat germ oil unsaponifiable. The “arrow-heads” 
indicate the fractions which contained the substance responsible for the 294 band. An 
attempt to indicate the quantitative distribution has been made by using one to four “ aiTOw- 
heads”. In general the distribution of the vitamin is similar. 

stance in these adsorption columns is much influenced by the presence of other 
substances. In our experience it was the removal of the highly unsaturated 
substance described as being found in fraction B which rendered the vitamin 
more readily adsorbed by the oxide. 

Biological activity having also been detected in fraction D (see later) and 
refractionation of this material being decided upon, it became necessary to 
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combine certain fractions from the main fractions G and D, The scheme of 
separation is shown in Fig. 1, 

From Fig. 1 it will be seen how curiously the active material changes in its 
behaviour from being adsorbed at the bottom of the column to being readily 
held up by the uppermost layers of the oxide. 

At the stage of fractionation represented by the fractions 75 and 75 
the biological activity was found to be represented by the minimum daily dose 
of OT mg. This corresponds satisfactorily with the factor of concentration 
represented by the material yields. Further attempts at concentration were 



Fig. 2. Influence of 12 hours” short range irradiation by a mercury vapour lamp on the absorption 
band of an active vitamin E concentrate. Little change in the absorption at the maximum at 
294 w/i but a great decrease of the ‘‘persistence” are regarded as evidence of considerable 
reduction in the concentration of the substance responsible for the band (see p. 465). (.4) 
Original material. (B) Irradiated material. 

disappointing. Fractions 75 and lio G^d^ were not found active in 0*1 mg. 
but a hydrogenated preparation of the former was found active in doses of 
0*2 mg. ; unfortunately, this material was not tested in smaller doses. 

A general parallel w^as noted between biological activity and the intensity of 
absorption in the ultra-violet region at 294 mp,, particularly when this was 
measured in relation to the minimum at 267*5 m/x. 

In attempting to find a correlation between the biological activities of our 
concentrates and their absorption measurements we found it important to con- 
sider this relation rather than the individual values for , In general, the 
substance responsible for the selective absorption at 294 mjji will be contaminated 
by other absorbing materials. Removal of these latter often causes a decrease in 
the measured maximum of absorption, but also causes a decrease (to a pro- 
portionately greater extent) in the absorption at the minimum of the band. 

We have therefore been concerned with two criteria in considering the effect 
of concentration of the substance responsible for the band: (i) increase in ab- 
sorption at the maximum and (ii) ''persistence'’, which we describe as the ratio 
of maximum to minimum absorption. We are inclined to consider that this ratio 
provides a better estimate of the effect than the difference between maximum 
and minimum absorption. 




Absorption E { 

Ratio 

Fraction 

Iodine 

value 

294 m/i 

s 

267‘5 my 

294/ 

267*5 

75 C^id 

167 

42*6 

20-0 

2*13 

75Cids 

177 

39-6 

20-4 

1*96 

75 

7o 

164 

40*9 

12-8 

:i*18 

141 

45*0 

17*6 

2*56 
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Certain data for four of the more powerfully absorbing fractions obtained are 
set out in Table II. 

Table II. 

Optical 
rotation 
approx. 1-5 % 
in benzene 

r t 18 ° 

m D 
+ 20 - 0 ° 

-fl6-2 
+ 22-6 
-I- 18-0 

Investigation of the nature of these active fractions led in due course to 
acetylation which immediately revealed that they were not homogeneous. 
Variable amounts of a beautifully crystalline acetate were obtained, some of the 
higher yields being as much as 15 % . The acetate was slightly soluble in methyl 
and ethyl alcohol, more readily in ether and chloroform. Kecrystallised from 
acetone or ethyl alcohol it melted sharply at 236°. (Found: 0, 81*59, 8T24; 
H, IMO, 11*26 %; mol. wt. 442, 455; [a]^|; + 97*3°.) Determination of 
acetyl value showed the presence of one acetyl group. The parent alcohol 
crystallised in fine needles from ethyl alcohol, m.p. 190°. (Found: C, 84*57, 
84*52; H, 11*66, 11*70 %; mol. wt. 427, 430; [a]f+97*7°.) It appeared 
certain from this data that the substance was /3-amyrin, CsoHgoO.^ Mixed melting- 
point determination with pure specimens of the parent substance and the 
acetate showed no depression. Spectroscopic examination showed that p-Brnyrin 
exhibits only very slight absorption in the vicinity of 284 m/x =1*0) so 
that this substance is not responsible for the selective absorption shown by 
the active fraction. The acetate is no more transparent. It was also without 
biological activity in doses of 0*1 mg. daily. It is as yet too early to dismiss 
the possibility that ^-amyrin is related to the vitamin E activity but animal 
tests on this substance itself have given negative results. 

Acetylation of our active fraction also threw light on another interesting 
matter concerning the vitamin. It will be recalled that other investigators are 
not in agreement regarding the effect of this treatment. Olcott did not confirm 
Evans and Burr’s observation that destruction of biological activity followed 
treatment with acetic anhydride. He noted, however, that it caused a change of 
the absorption in that the maximum moved from 294 to 281 mpc. He does 
not mention the relative intensities but he is inclined to use these observations 
as support for concluding that the former band is not connected with the 
vitamin content. 

We have found that selective absorption disappears on acetylation and re- 
appears on hydrolysis but biological activity is unaffected. We have as yet 
insufficient data to give us confidence, but we are inclined to believe that im- 
mediately after hydrolysis the 294 mfi band may reappear with an intensity 
greater than that shown by the material before acetylation. The position of the 
band and its intensity are not incompatible with the substance being a poly- 
cyclic ketone. Apart from this question the disappearance and regeneration of 
the band suggest that the responsible structure may be one capable of under- 
going tautomeric change. 

^ Mr F. A. Askew lias very kindly examined this compound by the surface film technique and 
is satisfied that it behaves in a manner similar to what would be expected from a very slightly 
impure ^-amyrin [Askew, 1935]. 
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Susceptibility to ultra-violet radiation. If the absorption band at 294 m/x is 
a property of the vitamin, it would be expected that radiation at the appropriate 
frequency would result in photochemical change, and that changes occurring in 
the absorption spectrum would be accompanied by corresponding changes in 
vitamin activity. Evans and Burr [1927, 1] found signs of loss of biological 
activity after short range exposure to ultra-violet radiation for 20 minutes at 0° and 
definite destruction after 45 minutes at ordinar}^ temperature. Our preliminary 
experiments with a relatively crude preparation (55 E) indicated an even greater 
degree of stability. This preparation before radiation was biologically active in 
doses of 0*2 mg. daily. 0*33 g. of the preparation contained in a quartz flask and 
sealed under nitrogen was exposed to the direct rays of a mercury arc lamp 
(atmospheric type) at a distance of 3 inches for 13*75 hours. The activity was not 
completely destroyed, since 5 out of 6 rats produced litters on a daity dose of 
1 mg. A dose of 0*4 mg. was inactive. 

A definite change in absorption spectrum was observable. The intensity of 
the original material at 294 m/r was =48*2 and the persistence (see p. 463) 
1*74. After irradiation the intensity maximum remained constant 4^7-8) 

but the persistence had decreased to 1*33. 

A more highly refined preparation (75 originally active in 0*1 mg. dose, 
lost at least half its activity after direct exposure under similar conditions for 
12 hours. In this experiment the change in absorption spectrum was consider- 
able (see Fig. 2), the band having disappeared almost completely after irradiation. 

Influence of hydrogenation on vitamin E activity. Evans and Burr [1927, 1] 
found that wheat germ oil and extracts prepared therefrom retained their 
vitamin E activity after hydrogenation with palladium at 75°. Olcott [1934, 1, 2] 
found that active fractions withstood drastic catalytic hydrogenation at 200° and 
200 atmospheres but were still unsaturated, as indicated by an iodine value of 70. 

Our own experience confirms the survival of biological activity after catalytic 
hydrogenation but we found no difficulty in obtaining a more satisfactory uptake 
of hydrogen. One of our most active fractions (75 6^^- d) was reduced with 
palladium at atmospheric temperature and pressure, the concentrate being 
dissolved in absolute alcohol. In one experiment 138 mg. of this golden yellow 
viscous oil took up hydrogen readily under these conditions, the iodine value 
falling from 166 to 26 in about 5 hours with one renewal of the catalyst. Difficulty 
was encountered in carrying the hydrogenation further and it is possible that the 
residual iodine value represented an imsaturated impurity resistant to reduction. 
The amounts of material available did not enable us further to investigate this 
matter. The hydrogenated material was a soft white wax with an indefinite 
melting-point about 35°. The biological activity was unaffected by the reduction, 
good litters being obtained with a dose of 0*2 mg. The examination of the material 
before and after reduction showed that the absorption band had been but slightly 
changed, apart from a ver^;^ slight shift towards the more refrangible region, 
the maximum and minimum being now at 296*5 and 271 m/r respectively 

'.(Table III). _ _ 

- ^ Table III. 


Conditioii 

Iodine 

value 

Absorption 

Ratio 

Positive 
rat dose 

Original 

166 . 

294 42*6 

267 20-0 

2*13 

0*2 mg. 

Partly reduced 

70 

296 40*2 

268*5 15*6 

2*58 

■ — ' 

Maximum reduction 
achieved 

26 

296*5 37*8 

271 11*0 

2*52 

0*2 mg. 
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Unfortunately, we have not had sufficient reduced material to make it 
possible seriously to attempt chemical fractionation but a few preliminary trials 
have given encouraging results. 

Chemical composition of the active fractions. We have thought it worth while to 
make a few analyses of our most active fraction although we are fully aware 
that they may have been far from homogeneous. These materials are yellow and 
somewhat viscous oils. The analytical data are given below: 


c 

H 

Mol. wt. 

Iodine 

0 / 

/o 

% 

(camphor) 

value 

80-77 

11-44 

460 

164 

81-12 

11-66 

430 

179 

81-16 

11-56 

420 

166 

80-62 

11-61 

445 

162 

80-82 

11-64 

— 

167 

Mean 80-89 

11-58 

439 

167 

The material acetylates with the introduction of one acetyl group. It will be 
remembered that we found that the band at 294 disappeared as a result of 

this change and was again exhibited by the material after hydrolysis. Analyses 

of the acetylated product gave : 




C 

H 

Mol. wt. 

Iodine 

% 

/o 

(camphor) 

value 

78-33 

10-70 

480 

160 

78-55 

10-85 

440 

156 

78-36 

10-41 

476 

— 

Mean 78-41 

10-65 

465 

158 

Determination of acetyl groups.^ 



(a) 0*1197 g. contains 0*223 milliequiv. acid. 


( 6 ) 0-113 g. „ 0-230 

5 j 


On the assumption that our material is homogeneous these anal 3 drical figures 


would agree reasonably well with a polycyclic structure related to the sterol or 
amyrin class. 

Iodine value 
(3 double 

C % H% Mol. wt. bonds) 

C 28 H 48 O 0 80-76 11-53 416 183 

O 30 H 50 O 2 81-44 11-31 442 172 

It will be recalled that the analyses of the distilled fraction of Evans and 
Burr [1927, 1] fitted the formula Regarding the degree of imsaturation 

it may be noted that the volume of hydrogen absorbed was of the order requhed 
to saturate three double bonds. Again assuming homogeneity', the formulae 
indicate the presence of two oxygen atoms in the molecule. On the spectro- 
scopic evidence one of these might represent a ketonic grouping capable of 
tautomerising and yielding an acetylated derivative on treatment with acetic 
anhydride. If so, the second oxygen is present either as a relatively stable 
ketonic group or in another form not reacting to acetylation. 

Again with reservations regarding purity the view that a polycyclic ketone 
may be concerned is not at variance with the evidence derived from a study of 
surface films which is presented by Askew [1935]. His data suggest that if the 
substance contains two polar groups they are probably close together in the 
molecule. 

^ We are greatly indebted to Dr A. H. Palmer for making these determinations. 
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In order to test for the presence of ketonic substances in the active concen- 
trates two methods of fractionation were investigated. One has been devised 
by Girard [1933] but as the nature of his reagent has not yet been fully reveaied 
this could not be investigated without his assistance. Dr Girard was kind enough 
to carry out for us an extraction depending upon the use of his ''Reagent T”. 
He informs us that under the conditions of his reaction all ketones except the 
"aromatic nuclear ketones’’ are converted into water-soluble derivatives which 
can be readily separated from impurities soluble in ether and other fat solvents. 
When ketones are thus abstracted in water-soluble form the solutions give a 
precipitate with mercuric iodide; the reaction being so sensitive that it will 
detect 1 or 2 y per ml, of oestrone. Approximately 1 g. of sterol-free wheat germ 
concentrate was sent to Dr Girard for treatment. He reported that the ex- 
traction and separation of the ketonic fraction did not proceed altogether 
smoothly. From the behaviour with Hgig he was inclined to think that only 
small amounts of ketonic substances were present. "If the molecular weight 
of the ketones present is about the same as that of oestrone I would consider the 
total amount of the ketones as not greater than 10 to 15 mg.” Actually, the 
extracted mateiial, a pale yellow, soft w^ax, weighed 10 mg. (TO %). 

This material gave disappointing results on spectroscopic examination for 
no evidence of significant concentration of the substance responsible for the 
294 mil band was obtained. 

Material before treatment Inflection 294 

‘‘Ketonic” fraction „ 294 

Residue after removal of “ketonic” „ 294 E | = 30*8 

fraction 

The extracted material has not yet been tested biologically. 

Another attempt was made to separate ketones by the method fully described 
by Beall and Marrian [1934]. This was applied to two active fractions: 

{a) a sample of the sterol-free unsaponifiable fraction similar to that w^hich 
had been treated by Dr A. Girard: 

(6) a more highly concentrated preparation (75 C^^d). 

In both cases the yield of ketonic substances was small, whilst the spectro- 
scopic examination gave no evidence of effective concentration (Table IV} : 


Table IV. 

^ 1 cm. ^ 1 cm, 



Material 

Wt.g. 

294 

2m mix 

Remarks 

/Before treatment 

2-268 

46*9 

32*7 

Persistence (ratio) 1*4 

aJ 

I ‘ ‘ Ketonic ’ ’ fraction 
[ “Kon-ketonic ” residue 

0*201) 

21*6 


Inflection slightly better de- 
fined than in “non-ketonic” 
fraction 



1*097 

26*8 . 

— 

Very weak inflection 


^ Before treatment 

0*098 

. 42*6' 

20 

Persistence (ratio) 2*13 

6- 

' “Ketonic” fraction 

0*0035 

43 ■ 

■ — 

Inflection only 


, “ Non-ketonic ” residue 

0*086 

35 


Bands of low persistence 


Whether these "ketonic ” extracts containahighconcentration of the vitamin 
has not yet been ascertained, but it is difficult to reconcile the relevant spectro- 
scopic data with the view that the active substance is a polycyclic ketone norm- 
ally showing a broad strong absorption band at 294 
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The pigment responsible for the yellow colour of fraction C was not satis- 
factorily identified. The band at 492 m/x (alcohol) indicates a lipochronie; 
probably a trace of y- carotene or rubixanthin. 

The substance responsible for the maximum at 303 was not traced. 

Fraction D. Spectroscopic examination of this soft red wax showed the 
presence of a lipochrome pigment resembling lutein. The only other important 
absorption was at 295 in the ultra-violet. Since this fraction showed bio- 
logical activity its investigation proceeded in the main side by side with that of 
fraction G (see Fig. 1). It contained about 33 % of the familiar sterol mixture 
in all cases in which this material had not been removed before adsorption. In 
the examination of this fraction some evidence of the presence of phytol was 
obtained by the preparation of phthalates but the amounts of silver derivatives 
isolated were too small to purify and analyse. 

Fraction E. In all cases in which sterols were not completely removed by 
digitonin before adsorption this fraction contained the highest proportion of 
these substances. The appearance of the material in such cases clearly indicated 
its compositionj as it usually resembled a crude preparation of phytosterol 
coloured with a brownish yellow pigment. The latter was identified as lutein. 
Quantitative estimations showed from 80 to 89 % of sterol precipitabie by 
digitonin. 

By recrystallisation from methyl alcohol or light petroleum clean prepara- 
tions of crystalline sterol mixtures (phytosterol) were readily made. Spectro- 
scopic examination of this material revealed bands at 342, 328, 294, 283, 272 
and 262 m//-; that at 283 being strong. Edisbury [1933] has recorded rather 
feeble maxima at 312, 323 and 343 m/x in sterol fractions and thought they might 
be attributed to dehydroergosterol. Only one of these is recorded in our measure- 
ments. Other maxima are probably attributable to ergosterol. Fractional 
crystallisation of the sterol from methyl alcohol gave crystalline preparations 
from the more soluble fractions which showed clearly the ergosterol group of 
bands and the other triplet believed to be due to ergosterol D (254, 243 and 
235 myL). In the less soluble fractions, as in the original material, general ab- 
sorption tended to mask selective absorption in the shorter wave-length range. 

Fraction F. This material, the most firmly adsorbed, was but superficially 
examined as it did not possess vitamin E activity. The pigment was almost 
certainly lutein. Considerable amounts of sterol (35 %) and the associated 
absorbing substances were also present. 

Behaviour of the active fractions 07i distillation. 

Some of the later stages of fractional adsorption having given disappointing 
results efforts were made to carry the concentration a step further by distillation 
in high vacuum. Unfortunately, the quantities of material available were so 
small that satisfactory fractionation could not be expected. The following 
results refer to the distillation of T35 g. of fraction 75 C^d^ which w^as believed 
to be biologically active in doses of 0-1 mg. daily. Dr Carr and I\Ir Jewell, who 
very kindly carried out the fractionation of this material in a Burch molecular 
still, reported that ‘^no sign of a constant-boiling fraction could be observed ”. 

The fractions were examined with the following results (Table V). 

On the assumption that the persistence of the 294 m/x is a measure of vitamin 
activity fraction 2 from the distillation should have been the most potent 
material we have possessed. Unfortunately, the biological tests were incon- 
clusive owing to a large proportion of the animals showing infertile matings. Two 
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Table V. 

Ratio 

^ 294/ 


Fraction 

Temp. 

Wt. g. 

[Iodine value 

294 267 

267 

1 

76-103° 

0-3 

169 

13*5 8*16 

1*65 

2 

96-127° 

0*45 

164 

40*9 12*8 

3*18 

3 

123-180° 

0*45 

151 

45*0 17*6 

2*56 

4 

>180° 

0*1 

— 

— — 

— 


typical resorptions on a daily dose of 0-1 mg. of fraction 2 make ns fear, however, 
that the material was not as potent as our interpretation of the spectroscopic 
data had led ns to expect. 

Discussion. 

Most of the work reported in this paper must be regarded as of a preliminary 
nature and at this stage it is impossible to consider the results from the stand- 
point of the chemical identity of vitamin E. If we were certain that the intensity 
of selective absorption at 294 mp, were a measure of vitamin E potency the 
problem would be greatly facilitated, but unfortunately at the moment there are 
discrepancies which make us hesitate to conclude that such is the case. In general 
we have fotind that biological potency and absorption at 294 mp, run parallel 
during the fractionation, and the results with irradiation and hydrogenation can 
be reconciled with the view that the vitamin is a substance showing selective 
absorption at this region of the ultra-violet. 

There are, however, other observations, such, for example, as the apparently 
low biological activity of a distilled fraction showing relatively high intensity of 
absorption, which make us cautious. The difficulties are in many respects similar 
to those which were encountered in the early days of the investigation of vitamin 
A and the most serious one is the absence of any criteria of purity. The informa- 
tion we have obtained does not enable us to say whether our most highly active 
fractions represent nearl}^ pure vitamin E or whether they are composed of a 
biologically inert substance in a state of comparative purity contaminated with 
a small amount of highly active vitamin. 

We are inclined to think that our most potent fractions consist to a large 
extent of one substance. It is true that the evidence from fractional distillation 
experiments does not support this view, but the amounts subjected to fractiona- 
tion by this method were so small that too much weight must not be attached 
to the results. 

The analytical data recorded for this active fraction must also be accepted 
witli reserve, imtd more definite information is forthcoming to show whether or 
not the material is reasonably homogeneous. 

Our studies provide further confirmation of the relative stability of vitamm E. 
Of its chemical nature we can say little beyond expressing an opinion that it may 
prove to possess a polycyclic nucleus. We are inclined to dismiss the suggestion 
put forward by Euler et al, [1933] that it may be related to xanthophylL The 
vitamin is probably a colourless substance or one showing very slight absorption 
in the visual spectrum. 

Summary. 

1 . An examination of the unsaponifiable fraction of wheat germ oil has been 
made with the object of throwing light on the chemical nature of vitamm E. 

2. The following substances have been isolated from or detected in this 
material : sitosterol, dihydrositosterol, ergosterol, dihydroergosterol, lutein, 
kiy ptoxaiithin, j8-amyrin, squalene, a second hydrocarbon of the squalene type, 
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possibljr identical with that found by Channoii and Marrian in mammalian 
livers, a new liquid h^^drocarbon which may have the composition C18H32 and 
a lipochrome which may be y-carotene or rubixanthin. None of these substances 
appears to be related directly to the vitamin activity. 

3. Fractional adsorption on aluminium oxide was found to effect a con- 
siderable concentration of vitamin E. The most potent fraction obtained was 
physiologically active in rat tests in doses of 0-1 mg. daily. 

4. The most active fractions were pale yellow and somewhat viscous oils. 
In the absence of any criteria of purity it is worth recording that analyses of 
several such fractions show reasonably good agreement, the analytical data 
indicating a polycyclic structure possibly related to the sterols or amyrins. Two 
oxygen atoms are present in a molecule of mol. wt. about 440. One of these forms 
an acetyl derivative but the spectroscopic evidence suggests that the reacting 
grouping may be keto-enol. If so, the second oxygen is present in a form which 
does not react with acetic anhydride. The reactions with iodine and hydrogen 
suggest that three reacting double bonds are present. Whether these observa- 
tions concern the vitamin itself or another substance which forms the greater 
part of the active fractions is as yet unknown. 

5. The active fractions show a well-marked absorption band with a maximum 
at 294 Mfji and a minimum at 267 mp,. So far as this investigation has progressed 
it has shown that the vitamin activity tends to run parallel with the intensity of 
this band or, more particularly, with its ^‘persistence’’. It is not yet finalty 
determined whether the band is a characteristic of the vitamin or of an associated 
substance, but it is significant that with ultra-violet irradiation the reduction in 
“persistence” is accompanied by loss of biological activity, whereas treatment 
with hydrogen and palladium, which effects almost complete saturation of the 
material of the active fraction, does not appreciably lower either the ^^per- 
sistence” of the band or the value as a source of vitamin E. 

6. The absorption band at 294 mp, disappears on acetylation but is shown 
again by the hydrolysed acetate. As other investigators have noted, biological 
activity is unaffected by acetylation. The position of the absorption band and its 
disappearance on acetylation are compatible with the substance containing a 
ketonic grouping capable of exhibiting tautomeric change. 

7. Attempts were made to separate the ketonic substances present in the 
active fractions in the form of water-soluble mercury complexes. Small 3delds 
of “ketonic” material were obtained. These showed no concentration of the 
substance responsible for the 294 m/x band. 

The authors wish gratefully to acknowledge a grant from the Medical Re- 
search Council from which the greater part of the cost of this investigation was 
defrayed. Messrs Imperial Chemical Industries are also thanked for a personal 
grant to one of us (E. S.). Valuable assistance was also given by Messrs Vitamins, 
Ltd., who provided a considerable supply of appropriate wheat germ (Bemax) as 
well as* a contribution towards the general expenses. 

It is desired, furthermore, to record appreciation of the help of Mr L. B. 
Holt, who extracted for us considerable quantities of wheat germ oil and pre- 
pared the unsaponifiable fraction. 
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LIII. SURFACE FILMS OF VITAMIN E 
CONCENTRATES. 

By FREDEEIC ANDERTON ASKEW. 

From the Sir William Ramsay Laboratories of Inorganic and 
Physical Chemistry, University College, London. 

{Received December 31st, 1934,) 

Certatn preparations described in the preceding paper [Drummond et al., 1935] 
were examined by the method of surface films, with the object of obtaining 
information about their molecular structure. The substances examined included 
an oil concentrate rich in vitamin E, and the crystalline substance m.p, 190® 
(from acetate m.p. 236°, from E-active fractions 3 and 4). 

The” substances' were .spread on the surface of iV'/50 HCl and the surface 
pressures were measured by the method of Adam and.Jessop [1926; Adam, 
.1930] and. the surface potentials by the method of Adam and Harding [1933]. 

Vitamin E -active oil. 

This substance, spread from benzene solution, gave the curve sliovni in 
Fig. 1, in which surface pressures are plotted as ordinates and values of area/ 
molecule in sq. A. as abscissae. The latter were calculated on the assumption 



Kg. 1.; /;•■ 

that the solute spread consisted of a substance with mol. wt.=:390. Fig. 1 also 
shows the relation between surface potentials and area, and values of ^ calcu- 
lated from the equation , 

hV ^4:Trnix, 

n being the number of molecules per sq. cm. jx, measures the effective vertical 
component of the dipole moment of the molecule at the corresponding com- 
pression,;; 
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The surface pressure -area curves are consistent with the view that the 
substance is polycyclic, with a water-attracting group at or near one end of 
the molecule. The relatively high compressibility of the film and the limiting 
area of 63 sq. A. are similar to those of ketones of the sterol series {cf. chole- 
stenone [Rosenheim and Adam, 1929]). If more than one polar group is present 
in the molecule, it is unlikely that they are far apart in the molecule. If this 
were so, one would expect the molecule to lie flat on the surface and give a 
film of the gaseous type {cf. pregnandiol, pregnandioiie, oestrone derivatives 
[Danielli et aL, 1933]). 

The films of this substance collapsed when the surface pressure was greater 
than about 15 dynes/cm. ; this collapse was reversible and examination of the 
films under the ultra-microscope by the method of Zocher and Stiebel [1930] 
showed the appearance of numbers of fine droplets at about this pressure. The 
films were unusual in, that the reversible collapse, w^as accompanied by a rise in 
surface pressure; this might be due to the presence of a less readily collapsing 
impurity. The possibility that the upper flattened portion of the curve was due 
to a transition between liquid expanded and condensed states was further 
excluded by measuring the surface pressure at a low temperature (1-5°), which 
resulted in a curve similar to the one obtained at room temperature (15°), 

The moderate changes of surface potential and /x over the unimole cular 
portion of the film (below 15 dynes/cm.) indicate that oiilj?- small alterations in 
the tilt of the molecule and the adhesion of the polar groups to the water took 
place on compression; beyond this point, where collapse occurred, jjL appeared 
to fall more rapidly, but this was probably due to the area assumed in calcu- 
lating fjL being too small, owing to collapse. 

Orystalline substance; m.p. 190°. 

This substance on the surface of N/^O HCl gave the rather compressible solid 
film shown in Fig. 2, curve I. Extrapolation to zero pressure gave a limiting 
area of 47-6 sq. a. On first compression the film contracted, but above 3 dynes/ 
cm. pressure it formed a stable solid film. The values of surface potential and /x 
are also shown in Fig. 2. 

The data suggest a polycyclic structure with the water-attracting group near 
one end of the molecule. The limiting area is much in excess of that required 
for long-chain compounds or terminal groups such as phenol or hexahydro- 
phenol;,. on the other hand reduced polycyclic , structures ' such as sterols give^ 
curves showing limitmg areas ranging from 38 sq. a. upwards, according to the 
position of the . water-attracting ,group. Among compounds of this type,' chole- 
stane-6-ol shows an area, of 48 sq. A. and its surface pressure curve is,, similar 
to that, of the crystalline substance obtained from vitamin E prepa,rations. The 
surface potential is. sopiewhat. lower. . 

.The empirical formula , (O30H50O) for the crystalline substance is,, the same as 
that of the 'am3n*in series , of compounds. These substaiices, are known, to be 
polycyclic, ...probably oontaining five rings, and have a hydroxyl group in a 
position not' yet, definitely ascertained [Ruzicka et aZ., 1929; Spring, 1933]. As 
has been shown in the preceding paper [Drummond et al., 1935] the melting- 
points of the crystalline vitamin E derivative and its acetate closely correspond 
with those of ^-amyrhi. Accordingly, the surface properties of a specimen of 
^-amyrin were investigated. The results are shown in Fig. 2. On first com- 
pression the film showed marked contraction; this effect was similar to that 
observed with the crystalline substance itself, but occurred to a much greater 
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c-ixteiit. The initial course which the curve tended to follow is shown as 
curve III A in Fig. 2. The film rajDidly rearranged to give a stable solid film 
(curve III), rising faiiiy steeply and tending to a limiting area at zero com- 
pression of 47 sq. A. This initial contraction and rearrangement to give a solid 
film is common to several substances of the am37rin group (Askew ; unpublished 
iiieasiirenients) , 



Area per molecule, sq. A. 

Fig. 2. I. Crystalline substance. II. Cholestane-6-ol. III. P-Amyrm (contracted film). 

Ill A. jS-Amyrin (initial film). lY. Combined curve, SO % j3-amyrin, 20 ‘^o wt. E oil. 

The surface pressures of the two substances, although they approach ap- 
proximately the same limiting areas, differ in two respects : (a) that of ^-amyTrin 
is much steeper, (b) it shows the rearrangement phenomena to a much more 
marked extent. In view of the similarity of the other properties of these two 
substances and the similarity of their limiting areas, experiments were per- 
formed to see whether these differences could be accounted for by impurities 
in the specimen of the crystalline substance. A mixture of 80 molecules % of 
^-amyrin and 20 molecules % of the vitamin E-rich oil w^as spread on' the 
same surface. The resulting curve is shown as curve 17, Fig. 2. The tendency 
to form a contracting film was greatly diminished, and the slope of the curve 
approximated to that of the crystalline substance. Hence it appears that the 
properties of these substances may be greatly modified by the presence of 
impurities, and a more complete check on the identity of the crystalline sub- 
stance with ^-amyrin awaits the preparation of larger quantities of purified 
material. At present it can be stated that the substance almost certainly has 
a polycyclic structure, akin to that of the sterols, with a polar group, ‘most 
probably a hydroxyl group, near one end of the molecule; that it closely re- 
sembles in some of its surface properties substances of the amyrin ty^pe, and that 
the surface data are consistent with the view that the substance is ^-amyrin. 
The surface potentials of the crystalline substance and ^-amyrin were of the 
same order of magnitude, but that of the latter appeared to rise more steeply ; 
this is however uncertain, owing to the tendency of the film to rearrange in thci 
initial stages of compression. The rearrangement was not accompanied by large 
changes in surface potential. 
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SiJMMAKY. 

A concentrate rich, in vitamin E and a crystalline substance derived from 
vitamin E preparations have been examined by the method of surface films. 

Both substances appear to have condensed polycyclic structures. 

The possibility that the crystalline substance is identical with jS-am 3 u:in is 
discussed in the light of surface film data. 

The author wishes to express his thanks to Prof. J. C. Drummond for 
specimens of the substances investigated, to Dr N. K. Adam for much helpful 
advice and to the Medical Research Council for a maintenance grant. 
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LIV. COPPER METABOLISM IN MAN. 

By' TUNG-PI CHOU AND WILLIAM H. ADOLPH. 

From the Department of Chemistry, Yenching University, Peiping, China, 


(Received December 17th, 1934.) 

Recent experinients have shown the importance of copper in haemoglobin 
formation in the animal body, and the wide distribution of copper in plant and 
animal material has been repeatedly conj&rmed. There is a lack of quantitative 
data however on copper metabohsm. We have conducted balance experiments 
with the object of estimating the copper requirement of man, and in addition 
we have undertaken copper analyses of human cadavers for the purpose of 
estimating the total copper content of the human body. 

Copper metabolism in normal subjects. 

Copper balance experiments were carried out during the late spring and early 
summer on three different subjects, all Chinese, who consumed simple diets of 
measured copper content. The copper content of Chinese food materials has been 
reported elsewhere by Adolph and Chou [1933]. White flour (steamed bread) and 
milk with a small quantity of vegetables were employed for the low copper diet. 
An increased copper intake was arranged by replacing the milk with increasing 
amounts of spinach and pork. Copper was determined in food, urine and faeces 
by the Biazzo method as modified by Elvehjem and Lindow [1928]. 

Series 1, in which the copper balance was determined on a subject daily for 
four successive days, was carried out for the purpose of determining how rapidly 
the body adjusted itself to altered copper intake. Results are shown in Table I. 
As a result of this preliminary experiment, it was proposed to employ 2- and 
3-day metabolism periods in the series following. 

In Series 2, three subjects consumed prescribed diets of increasing copper 
content over four periods. Each period consisted of 4:--6 days, the four periods 
following each other without interval. The metabolism measurements involving 
the collection of urine and faeces were confined to the last 3 days and in some 
eases to the last 2 days of each period. Faeces markers were used and the usual 
precautions in conducting metabohsm balance experiments were observed. The 
iron intake was not controlled. 

The urine and faeces were collected directly in glass or porcelain receptacles. 
The faeces for each collection period were dried over sulphuric acid and ground in 
a porcelain mortar. For the analyses, 400 ml. samples of urine were evaporated 
to a volume of 30-’40 ml. and then digested with 40 ml. of sulphuric acid in a 
Kjeldahl flask tiU colourless. The dried faecal material was treated in a similar 
manner. The resultant digest was then transferred to a volumetric flask and 
diluted so that the acid concentration was about 1 %. In carrying out the 
analyses the copper was separated from iron by precipitation with hydrogen 
sulphide, with subsequent determination of the copper in the precipitate as 
outlined by Elvehjem and Lindow [1928]. All analyses were carried out in 
duplicate. 
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Table I. Copper metabolism in man; intake and output 
averaged in mg. Gu per day. 


Series 1. 







No. of 











experi- 

Cu 


Cu output (mg. 

) 





Weight 


mental 

intake 

^ 

- ' . 



Subject 

Sex 

Age 

kg. 

Period 

days 

mg. 

Urine 

Faeces 

Total 

Balance 

i. 

F 

36 

45-5 

I 

1 

0-66 

0*27 

2*08 

2*35 

-1*69 





II 

1 

0*51 

0-16 

2*43 

2*59 

-2*05 





III 

1 

1*72 

0-23 

1*92 

2*15 

-0*43 





IV 

1 

2*17 

0*27 

1*22 

1*49 

-FO-68 






Series 2. 





A : 

F 

37 

46-5 

I 

3 

0*67 

0-21 

1*19 

1*40 

-0*73 





II 

3 

2*07 

0*23 

1*67 

1*90 

+ 0*17 





III 

2 

3*40 

0*33 

4*49 

4*80 

-1*42 

B 

M 

17 

30*2 

I 

2 

Ml 

0*20 

1*72 

1*92 

-0*81 





II 

3 

1*28 

0*18 

1*81 

1*99 

-0*71 





III 

3 

2*63 

0*27 

1*84 

2*11 

+ 0*52 





IV 

2 

3*69 

0*31 

6*41 

6*72 

-3*03 

C 


62 

41-2 

I 

3 

1*09 

0*15 

1*58 

1*73 

-0*64 





II 

3 

2*38 

0*27 

2*14-’ 

2*41 

-0*03 





III 

2 

2*85 

0*36 

2*37 

2*73 

+ 0*12 





IV 

2 

3*39 

0*30 

2*43 

2*73 

+ 0*66 


The results, shown in Table I, indicate that equilibrium was reached when 
the copper intake was about 2 mg. per day. 

Gopper content of the human body. 

Material from five cadavers, all Chinese, two being adults, was obtained from 
the Department of Pathology of the Peiping Union Medical College, and analyses 
made of muscle, liver, heart etc. In preparing the material for analysis, the 
tissues were first washed free from blood and the weighed samples then dried in 
an electric oven at 60° and ashed in an electric furnace at as low a temperature as 
possible, and the estimation of copper was carried out by the Biazzo method as for 
food materials. The results are shown in Table II. In Table III, using the data 
from the two adult cadavers, figures are calculated for the copper content of 
each tissue, and also for the total copper content of the body. The copper content 
of blood is estimated at 5 mg. for the entire body. 

Table II. Distribution of copper in tissues of the human body {amounts 
expressed in mg, per kg. of dry material). 



Cadaver 1* 

Cadaver 2* 

Cadaver 3* 

Cadavers 4. 

Body weight... 

5 kg. 

6*5 kg. 

22*5 kg. 

adults 

Sex — age 

F— 3 mons. 

F— 7 mons. 

■ M— 12yrs. 


Heart 

IIM 

162*0 

, — 

36*4 

Liver 

.■20T-2 

40*8 

45*4 

60*0 

Kidney 

262*6 

61*0 

54*3 

■ ■ 48*5 

Pancreas 

8*1 

46*5 

12-3 

28*0 

Spleen 

^24*4 


— 

19*6 

Lungs 

■ '48*5 

42*4 

18*8 

17*3 

Adrenal 

120*4 

— 

— 

— 

'Muscle, 

82*3 

, 72*4 

12*7 

12*6 

Bone.,'' 

— .. 

, — 

— . 

6*0 


* Cause of death; (1) meningitis, (2) secondary anaemia, (3) nutritional oedema, (4) opium 
poisoning, (5) aneurism of aortic arch. 
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Table III. Estimate of total copper content of adult human body. 



Copper 
content of 
dry tissue 
mg./kg.* 

Average H 2 O 
content of 
tissue 

%t 

Average total 
weiglit of 
tissue 

kg4 

Total copper 
content 
mg. 

Heart 

36*4: 

79 

0-20 

1-5 

Liver 

60-0 

70. 

LOO 

18-0 

Kidney 

48-5 

83 

0-09 

0*7 

Pancreas 

28*0 

75 

0-06 

0-4 

Spleen 

19-6 

75 

0-09 

' 0*4 

Lungs 

17-3 

79 

0*80 

2-9 

63-6 

Muscle 

12-6 

76 

2L0 

Bone 

6-5 

30 

5*2 

23*4 

Blood 



Total 

5-0§ 

115-9 


^ See Table II. f I’igures from Oppenheimer, HandbiwJi der Bioche^nie, t. 

J Figures from standard tables reckoned on basis of 50 kg. man. § Estimated. 


Discussioisr. 


The copper balance experiments indicate that equilibrium was reached when 
the copper intake was approximately 2 mg. per day, and we suggest that this 
figure represents the daily copper requirement in man. A consideration of the 
copper content of common foodstuffs, which ranges from 2 to 25 mg. per kg. of 
dry material, indicates that the average mixed diet readily supplies this amount 
of copper, particularly if it contains a liberal amount of spinach and similar leafy 
vegetables. 

Inasmuch as copper appears to be associated with iron in haemoglobin 
formation, it is interesting to compare this figure for copper requirement, 2 mg. 
per day, with the accepted requirement for iron in man, 15 mg. per day [Sher- 
man, 1932], iron and copper standing in the ratio 7:1. Iron and copper require- 
ments per day for the white rat have been accurately determined on the basis of 
haemoglobiQ recovery experiments by Hart et al [1928] and Waddell et aL [1928], 
who give the figures 0*5 mg. and 0*06 mg. respectively for iron and copper ; these 
represent an iron- copper ratio of 8 : 1. This ratio is almost identical with that 
above, and suggests that the outstanding role of iron and copper in the human 
body is expressed in the haemopoietic function. 

From the copper balance experiments it is evident that in man copper is 
mainly excreted through the faeces. This was shown by Filehne [1896] to be the 
case with dogs and cats, and by Flinn and Inouye [1928] and Lmdow et al [1929] 
to hold also for rats. It is important to note that in spite of changes in the copper 
intake, our figure for urinary copper remains fairly constant, varying between 
the hmits 0T5 and 0*36 mg. (average 0*25 mg.) per day. E/abinowitch [1933] has 
recently reported values ranging between traces and 0*7 mg. per day for urinary 
normal man. The excretion of faecal copper is more irregular, and with 
two of our subjects a further increase in copper intake was accompanied by a 
pronounced negative balance and by an apparent breakdown in the storage 
supply. 

Our calculated figure, 115-9 mg., for the copper content of the adult body can 
be regarded only as a rough estimate. If brain, skin, and other tissues are in- 
cluded this figure should be increased, and it is probable that the total copper 
content is between 100 and 150 mg. The copper stored in the body is found 
mainly in the liver, muscles and bones. Our results for copper determinations 
in adult tissues are shghtly higher than those reported by Cunningham [1931]. 
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The higher percentage copper content of certain of the tissues of the two in- 
fant cadavers studied is rather marked. A reserve supply of copper in the livers 
of the newborn has been reported by a number of observers, and discussed by 
Morrison and Nash [1930], Nitzescu [1931], and Cunningham [1931]. It appears 
that in certain mammals, including human beings, a reserve storage of both iron 
and copper is provided to the newborn to insure adequate haemoglobin forma- 
tion. Cadaver 2, a case of anaemia, exhibits a much smaller amount of copper 
in the liver. A similar observation is recorded by Morrison and Nash [1930]. 

StJMMABY. 

From copper balance experiments on three adult subjects fed with copper- 
containing foods, it is shown that the copper requirement in man is approximate^ 
2 mg. per day. 

The copper excretion in the urine of the normal individual does not vary 
appreciably with varied copper intake and averages 0*25 mg. per day. 

From analyses of tissues, it is estimated that the adult body contains between 
100 and 150 mg. of copper. 

We wish to thank Dr C. H. Hu of the Department of Pathology of the Peiping 
Union Medical College for material used for analysis, and also the Department 
of Biochemistry of the same institution for laboratory facilities during part of 
the work. 
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The present paper is concerned with the concentration of copper and ''inorganic ’’ 
iron in various tissues and bones of the human body and also with suitable 
methods for their determination. 

Copper. 

Several writers have determined the distribution of copper in human tissues. 
Herkel [1930] obtained values of 2*88-12*9 mg, Cu per kg. fresh Hver and ranged 
in descending order of concentration his results may be summarised as follows : 
liver, kidney, spleen, pancreas and bone. Cunningham [1931] found that the 
average concentration of copper in three human hvers was 24*9 mg. per kg. of 
dry tissue and ranged in descending order of concentration his results may be 
summarised as follows: liver, kidney, brain, pancreas and spleen. Others have 
published analyses of single organs, especially the liver, which agree more or 
less with the analyses of the above two writers [Schonheimer and Oshima, 1929 ; 
Kleinmann and Klinke, 1930; Cherbuliez and Ansbacher, 1930; Gordon and 
Babinowitch, 1933]. 

The majority of distribution studies such as these must almost necessarily 
be done with pathological subjects. In certain pathological conditions of the liver 
in the adult, there appears to be a very marked increase in the concentration 
of copper. This occurs often in both pigmented and non-pigmented cirrhosis of 
the liver [Schonheimer and Oshima, 1929; Cherbuliez and Ansbacher, 1930; 
Kleinmann and Klinke, 1930; Herkel, 1930]. Gordon and Rabinowitch [1933] 
in one case of yellow atrophy of the liver obtained the extraordinarily high value 
of 179*3 mg. copper per kg. fresh tissue. Herkel [1930] states that in haemo- 
chromatosis the concentration of copper is increased in all the organs, with the 
exception of the kidney and bone. The copper content of foetal organs appears 
also to be higher than in adults [Kleinmann and Klinke, 1930 ; Cumiingham, 1931 ; 
Sheldon and Bamage, 1931]. Sheldon and Bamage [1931] report that five foetal 
livers examined by them contained 5-7 times the concentration of copper present 
in adult organs. In a survey such as is intended here, it will be necessary then to 
exclude foetal organs and organs from cases of liver disease. 

The question of bone seems to have been neglected. Of the above-men- 
tioned writers only Herkel [1930] and Sheldon and Bamage [1931] appear to 
have examined this material. The former, as a result of two analyses, obtained 
values of 3*7 and 4*03 mg. per kg. fresh material. Sheldon and Bamage state 
that bone contains only a trace of copper. 

The various colorimetric methods for the determination of copper in bio- 
logical material have been discussed elsewhere [Tompsett, 1934, 2]. With the 
exception of Sheldon and Bamage, who used a spectrographic method, the above- 
mentioned analyses were obtaiued by modifications of the Biazzo method. The 
writer has found the method of Gallan and Henderson [1929] as modified by 
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McFarlane [1932] to be the most sensitive and accurate. In this method sodium 
diethyldithiocarbamate is added to the solution under test, a yellow complex 
with copper is formed and this is extracted by shaking with amyl alcohol. The 
extract is compared in a colorimeter with a standard prepared similarly. This 
reaction, although independent of is carried out in alkaline solution in the 
presence of pyrophosphate to prevent interference by iron. 

Methods, 

Tissues. The following method is based on that used for blood and reported 
previously [Tompsett, 1934, 2]. 

A porcelain pestle and mortar and some broken glass were treated several 
times with hot dilute hydrochloric acid to render them copper-free. The tissue 
to be examined was cut up into small pieces and 10 g. ground up with the 
broken glass. About 40 mi. of 10 % trichloroacetic acid were added and the 
grinding continued. The supernatant fluid was filtered through an acid- washed 
filter-paper and the residue washed with 10 % trichloroacetic acid until the 
requisite volume of filtrate was obtained. Extracts of liver tissue were made 
up to 100 ml., while extracts of other organs were made up to 50 ml. The final 
estimation was made directly, using 20 ml. of extract with a standard con- 
taining 0*01 mg. copper as described for blood. 

The results obtained by this method were compared with those obtained 
after ashing either with sulphuric and perchloric acids or by ignition in a silica 
basin. For the ignition method the tissues (10-20 g.) were mixed with 5 g. of 
copper-free sodium phosphate for reasons that have been stated in a previous 
paper in comaection with the analyses of samples of diet [Tompsett, 1934, 4]. 

From the figures shown in Table I it will be seen that the copper contents 
of tissues as determined by the two methods are the same within the limits of 
experimental error, that is copper may be extracted completely from tissues by 
trichloroacetic acid and reacts directly with sodium diethyldithiocarbamate. 

Table I. Copper cmitent of fresh tissue. 


(mg. Cu per 1000 g.) 



A 

B 


Determined directly 



in trichloroacetic 

Determined after 

Tissue 

acid extract 

ashing tissue 

Liver 1 

' 22‘24 

22*80 

2 

"^6-io 

6-16 

i 

5-69 ' 

5-74 

. 4 

4-94 

5*06 

5 

5-26 

5*10 

Kidney 6 

3*33 

3*52 

7 

3-63 

3-45 

8 

3-01 

2*84 

Brain 9 

6-96 

7*14 

10 

2*27 

2*20 ■ 

11 

■ 4*57 

4-Gl 

vSpleen 12 

1*40 

1*38 

13 

M6 

M6 

14 

■ 2*27 

2*18 

Pancreas 15 

4*00 

3*70 

16 

1*96 

2*06 

17 

2*22 ■ 

2*20 
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Bone, Bone offers special difficulties in the determination of copper, owing 
to its high content of calcium phosphate. Since the final determination is carried 
out at alkaline reaction, precipitation of calcium phosphate would be so great 
as to interfere with the result. The same difficulties are met with in milk, owing 
to its relatively high concentration of calcium phosphate and low concentration 
of copper. In the case of faeces, urine and samples of diet, materials containing 
relatively much lower concentrations of calcium phosphate, copper may be de- 
termined directly in solutions of their ash by addition of sodium citrate to 
prevent precipitation of the phosphates [Tompsett, 1934, 4]. With bone or mill?:, 
however, there is no alternative but to make a preliminary separation of copper. 

Many authors have separated copper as the sulphide but this is time-con- 
suming and liable to lead to difficulties. The following method has been found 
to give accurate and rapid separations of copper. 

The sample of bone (30-40 g.) was ashed in a silica basin. The final traces 
of carbon were destroyed by the addition of 10 ml. concentrated nitric acid and 
further heating. The ash was dissolved in distilled water containing 15 ml. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid filtered through an acid-washed filter-paper 
and diluted to 250 ml. A sample of 50 ml. was measured into a 750 ml. sepa- 
rating fmmel and diluted to about 400 ml. with distilled water. To the solution 
100 ml. of 20 % sodium citrate were added and the whole made slightly alkaline 
to Mtmus by the addition of ammonia. After the addition of 5 mi. of 2 % 
aqueous sodium diethyldithiocarbamate, the yellow copper complex which was 
formed was extracted with ether. 25 ml. of ether were added and the whole 
vigorously shaken. A further 25 ml. of ether were added and the vigorous 
shaking repeated. The ether layer containing the copper complex separated 
very quickly. The aqueous layer was run off and the ether washed twice with 
about 50 ml. of distilled water. The ether extract was then run off into a 300 ml. 
Kjeldahl flask and the separating funnel rinsed with 25 ml. of ether which was 
transferred to the Kjeldahl flask. The aqueous layer and washings were re- 
extracted with 25 ml. ether which was washed and added to the other ether 
extracts. The ether was evaporated off on a steam-bath and the organic matter 
destroyed by heating with 1 ml. concentrated sulphuric acid and 1 ml. of per- 
chloric acid. The contents of the flask were diluted to 25 ml. with distilled water 
and the copper content determined in an aliquot (about 5 ml.) using 0-01 mg. Cu 
as standard. 

From the results shown in Table II it will be seen that copper added to 
solutions of bone ash could be recovered quantitatively by this technique. 

Table II. The recovery of copper added to an acid solution of hone ash. 


Initial copper 

Copper 

Total copper 

Copper 

content 

added 

content 

recovered 

mg. 


mg. 

mg. 

0-046 

0-050 

0-095 

0-049 

0-046 

0-075 

0-118 

0-072 

0-046 

0-100 

0-152 

0-106 

0-064 

0-050 

0-111 

0-047 

0-064 

0-075 

0-144 

0-080 

0-064 

0-100 

0-157 

0-093 


Table III gives the copper content of cows’ milk as determined by the above 
procedure. No special precautions were taken in the collection of this milh 
which was unpasteurised and delivered in iron cans. These figures agree very 
closely with those obtained in America by Lindow et al. [1929] who°obtained 
an average value of 0-15 mg. Cu per litre. 
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Table III. The copper content of cows^ milk, 

(mg. Cu per litre.) 

1 O'll 3 0*14 5 0*11 7 040 

2 0*13 4 0-12 6 0-16 8 0*14 

Average — 0*13. 

'‘IisroRaAKio’’ moH, 

No figures for the ''inorganic'’ iron content of human tissues appear to be 
available. Copper may be extracted from biological materials with trichloro- 
acetic acid but "inorganic" iron is extracted either partiaUy or not at all 
[Tompsett, 1934, 1, 3]. 

It has been shown that the whole of the iron of egg yolk is in the "inorganic " 
form, which confirms the earlier work of Hill [1931]. When a suspension of egg 
yolk was treated with trichloroacetic acid, no iron could be detected in the 
filtrate, but if, prior to the precipitation of the proteins, thiolacetic acid, sodium 
h^rdrosulphite or sodium p 3 u:ophosphate were added, the whole of the iron was 
present in the filtrate. This work was extended further when it was shown that 
this phenomenon observed with egg jo]k was due to the presence of indiffusible 
phosjDhorus compounds, e,g. phosphohpins and phosphoproteins. When solu- 
tions of iron salts were added to a suspension of lecithm or solutions of caseinogen 
or to milk and the protein or phospholipin precipitated with trichloroacetic 
acid, no iron could be detected in the filtrate, but if thiolacetic acid, sodium 
hydrosulphite or sodium p^Tophosphate were added prior to the addition of 
trichloroacetic acid, the iron could be estimated quantitatively in the filtrates. 
On the other hand, when mixtures of ferric salts and either egg white or solutions 
of edestin were treated with trichloroacetic acid, the iron could be estimated 
quantitatively in the filtrates. It has been suggested that ferric but not ferrous 
iron forms complexes with these indiffusible phosphorus compounds, and that 
upon reduction of the ferric iron by sodium hydrosulphite or thiolacetic acid 
these complexes are destroyed. The complex also appears to be unstable in the 
presence of sodium pjorophosphate which is probably due to the property of 
iron of forming non-ionised compounds with p^n-ophosphates. 

The iron was detected and determined with thiolacetic acid, which gives a 
purple colour with iron salts on the addition of ammonia. The reaction is very 
delicate, is quantitative and is not affected by the presence of organic substances 
such as may be present in filtrates like the above. Both ferric and ferrous 
salts give the reaction since the former are reduced to the ferrous state by 
thiolacetic acid. 

In his investigations HiU [1931] used aa'-dipyridyl. This substance gives a 
red colour with ferrous salts and no reaction with ferric salts. He found that 
when egg yolk was suspended in an acid acetate buffer and aa'-dipyridyl added, 
no colour developed, whereas when a reducing substance such as sodium hydro- 
sulphite was added, a red colour developed. When this colour was compared 
with standards, he noted that it accounted for all the iron of the yolk. 

McParlane [1934] has studied the iron of the rat's liver. He found that 
trichloroacetic acid extracts gave only faint reactions for iron with the thio- 
cyanate reagent, whereas the "inorganic" iron as determined by HiU's aa'- 
dipyridyl method was very much higher. 
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Method. 

For the complete extraction of “inorganic’’ iron by trichloroacetic acid, the 
complexes must be broken down first. For this type of extraction it was con- 
sidered that sodium pyrophosphate would answer this purpose better than a 
reducing agent such as thiolacetic acid or sodium hydrosulphite. The extraction 
and estimation were carried out as follows : 

Some broken glass and 10 g. of finely cut tissue were ground up in a porcelain 
mortar. 20 ml. of 4 % sodium pyrophosphate were added and the grinding 
continued. The mixture was allowed to stand 15 minutes after which 20 ml. of 
20 % trichloroacetic acid were added and the mixture ground. After a further 
15 minutes the mixture was filtered through an acid- washed filter-paper and 
the residue washed with 10 % trichloroacetic acid until the volume of the 
extract was either 100 ml. (fiver and spleen) or 50 ml. (other tissues). An aliquot 
portion of the filtrate, containing no more than 0*03 mg. Fe, was diluted to 5 ml. 
with distilled water and 6 drops of thiolacetic acid were added, followed by 1 ml. 
of ammonia (sp. gr. 0*88). This was compared in a colorimeter with a standard 
similarly prepared and containing 0*005, 0*010 or 0*020 mg. Fe. 

If copper is being estimated in the same tissue as “inorganic” iron, it may 
be determined in the extract prepared for the determination of “inorganic” 
iron, so that only one extraction is necessary. 

Table IV. 


A. Copper. 

The figures are expressed in mg. Cu per kg. fresh tissue (1) and in mg. Cu per organ (2). 



Liver 

Kidney 

Brain 

Spleen 

Pan- 

Verte- 











creas 

bra 

Rib 



(2) 








(1) 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

1 

3*09 

3-40 

2-27 

0-54 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

2-10 

2-83 

6-40 

2 

9*09 

12-99 

2-36 

0-83 

2-27 

3-18 

— 

— 

1-96 

1-63 

32-06 

3 

6-59 

15-82 

3-82 

1-91 

4-57 

6-40 

— 

— 

2-20 

2-84 

8-95 

4 

5*43 

8-14 

3-57 

1-25 

3-16 

4-42 

— 

— 

— 

2-13 

47-70 

5 

4*86 

8-75 

2-56 

0-82 

— 

— 

1-16 

0-20 

2-46 

4-88 

10-21 

6 

3*74 

5-24 

2-12 

0-44 

— 

— 

2-27 

0-36 

2-36 

3-40 

3-71 

7 

2-96 

3-26 

— 

— 

2-16 

2-81 

1-96 

0-28 

2-06 

1-81 

4-02 

8 

5-46 

9-83 

2-91 

1-02 

3-96 

5-44 

2-04 

0-28 

2-22 

2-96 

9-81 

9 

7*94 

11-81 

3-42 

1-02 

4-84 

6-54 

1-96 

0-20 

2-86 

3-04 

21-62 

10 

3*16 

5-21 

2-16 

0-69 

2-22 

2-84 

1-84 

0-20 

2-54 

2-91 

14-61 

11 

4*44 

6*04 

2-84 

1-11 

3-04 

3-65 

2-41 

0-28 

2-16 

1-84 

9-45 

12 

6*12 

11-97 

3-01 

0-84 

3-24 

3*56 

1-92 

0*23 

2-04 

4-16 

8-61 


B . “ Inorganic ’ ’ iron . 


The figures 

are expressed 

in mg. 

Fe per kg. fresh tissue (1) 

and in 

mg. Fe 

per organ (2). 


Liver 

Kidney 

Brain 

Spleen 

Pan- 

Verte- 






A 





creas 

bra 

Rib 



"72? 








(1) 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(I) 

(i) 

(1) 

1 

162-4 

178-6 

10*1 

2-4 

— 

— 

93-6 

9-4: 

18-2 

128-6 

103-4 

2 

36-6 

51-2 

9-6 

3-4 

6-2 

8-7 

— 

— 

10-8 

123*1 

147-6 

3 

69-2 

166-0 

3-3 

1-6 

14-8 

20-7 


— 

7-0 

142-9' 

119-5 

4' 

50-6 

75-9 

9-2 

3-0 

7-6 

10-6 

' 

— ' 


134-0 

111*8 

5 

80-7 

144-3 

5-1 

1-6 

4-0 

5-2 

169-4 

29-6 

4-2 

133-2 

114-6 

6 

27-7 

38-8 

7-4 

1-6 


— , , 

100-3 

10-0 

13-4 

167-4 

161-4' 

7 

64-6 

7M 

7-9 

1-5 

8-6 

11-2 

96-4 

14-5 

• 8-4' 

146-1 

151-8 

8 

71-4 

128-5 

4-6 

1*4 

11-1 

15-5 

164-6 

23-0 

6-7 

■126-0" 

111-0 

9 

45-6 

68-4 

5-4 

1-6 

14-6 

19-7 

84-5 

8-9 

8-4 

111-6 

109-2 

10 

84-2 

138-9 

8-4 

2-7 

8-4 

, 10-8 

126-3 

13-9 

9-3 

136-4 

146*1 

11 

91-6 

124-6 

7-6 

3-0 

11-2 

13-4 

116-4 

15-1 

8-4 

154-3 

138-4 

12 

39*4 

76-4 

6-9 

1-9 

6-6 

7-3 

84-6 

10-2 

7-1 

121-4 

109-6 
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The ooppee akd '‘moBGAisric’’ iboh contents op tissues. 

In Table IV are shown the concentrations of copper and ''inorganic” iron 
in the tissues of 12 cases. These cases had no organic disease of the liver. The 
bones examined were the rib and the vertebra. Figures are given for the iron 
content of these bones. These were determined in the solutions of their ashes 
by the thiolacetic acid method as used for the tissue extracts. Although these 
figures cannot be classed as "inorganic” iron yet it is more than likely that the 
greater part of the iron in bones is in the inorganic form. A precipitate of 
calcium phosphate always appears during the estimation of iron in bone but 
this may be removed by centrifuging without interfering with the results. 

Discussion. 

In a previous paper [1934, 2] the writer has reported that when the proteins 
of blood are precipitated with trichloroacetic acid, the whole of the copper is 
present in the filtrate and reacts directly with sodium diethyldithiocarbamate. 
It has been shown in this paper that the copper of tissues such as liver, kidney, 
brain, pancreas and spleen may be completely extracted with trichloroacetic 
acid and the copper may be determined directly in the extracts with sodium 
diethyldithiocarbamate in the same way as blood. During the progress of this 
work McFarlane [1934] published a paper on similar lines. He extracted rat 
livers with trichloroacetic acid, found that these extracts gave a direct reaction 
for copper with sodium diethyldithiocarbamate and that direct estimations 
using these extracts agreed with those obtained after ashing. 

A method has been described for the extraction of copper from solutions of 
bone and milk ash by means of sodium diethyldithiocarbamate and ether. This 
extraction is independent of pg so that it is as efficient in acid as in alkaline 
solution. It is carried out in alkaline solution in the presence of pyrophosphate 
to prevent the extraction of iron. If the extraction be carried out as soon as 
the solution of the ash is obtained it is not necessary to add pyrophosphate 
since sufficient of this substance is formed during the ignition process. Since 
the reagent itself is insoluble in ether, the ethereal extracts contain onl}^ minimum 
amounts of organic material. Chloroform was tried as a solvent but it was found 
that the solubility of the copper complex in this solvent is very poor, nor does 
chloroform separate very easily. 

The values obtained for the copper content of various tissues with the excep- 
tion of bone agree with those obtained by other workers. Vertebra contains a 
very low concentration of copper which is fairly constant throughout the series. 
Rib on the other hand appears to contain very varied amounts of copper, 
exceeding that in the liver in many eases even when differences of water con- 
centration are taken into consideration. It appears possible that the bones may 
act as stores for copper as well as the liver. 

As would be expected, fiver and spleen contain the highest concentratioiis of 
"inorganic” iron; Tissues such as brain, kidney or pancreas contain on an 
average less than a tenth of the concentration of “ inorganic ” iron of the fiver 
or spleen. The values obtained for the spleen are more constant than those for 
the liver but from the size of the latter organ it must be the principal store of 
"inorganic” iron. Vertebra and rib contain fairly higli concentrations of iron 
and, in contrast to copper, the concentrations are almost identical in the two 
types of bone. 

The term "inorganic” iron is probably incorrect since this iron will be in 
some form of organic combination. It may be Justified since ferric salts added 
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to egg yolk etc. react in the same way and require the same methods for their 
separation. 

All tissues such as have been examined contain considerable amounts of 
haematin iron. It would appear, however, that the whole or almost the whole 
of the iron present in plasma is in the ‘^'inorganic” form. The writer [1934, 1] 
has estimated the ‘'inorganic” iron content of normal sera and obtained values 
of 0T2-0-22 mg. per 100 ml. Fowweather [1934] in a recent paper has estimated 
the total iron of plasma, obtaining values of 0*06“0T8 mg. per 100 ml. He noted 
that precipitation of the proteins with trichloroacetic acid removed a con- 
siderable portion of the iron. 

Summary. 

1. Copper may be determined directly with sodium diethyldithiocarbamate 
in trichloroacetic extracts of liver, kidney, spleen, brain and pancreas. 

2. A method has been descril3ed for the determination of copper in bone 
and milk. 

3. The copper and “inorganic” iron contents of a series of tissues including 
bone have been determined. 

4. The values obtained for the copper contents of liver, spleen, kidney, 
pancreas and brain agree with those obtained by other writers. \ ertebra contains 
very low concentrations of copper while the concentrations in rib are extremely 
variable. 

5. Liver and spleen contain high concentrations of “inorganic” iron whereas 
kidney, brain and pancreas contain very low concentrations. 

In conclusion I wish to thank Dr A. B. Anderson for his helpful criticism 
and advice and the Medical Research Council for a grant towards expenses. 
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Two types of reagent are known to cause an increase in the respiration of 
surviving tissues and yeasts when added to the medium in which these cells 
are respiring: firstly certain organic dyestuffs which form reversible and 
electro-active systems with their readily autoxidisable leuco-forms [Barron, 1930; 
Chang and Gerard, 1931; Gerard, 1932; Friedheim, 1932; 1934; Fleischmann 
and Kann, 1933; Dickens, 1934]; and secondly the dinitrophenols [Dodds and 
Grevdle, 1933; 1934; Ehrenfest and Eonzoni, i933; Field et al., 1933; 1934]. 

As in many ways there is a striking resemblance between the actions of the 
two types of agent, which even extends to their effects on the anaerobic glycolysis 
of frog muscle [Gerard, 1931 ; Ehrenfest and Eonzoni, 1933], it seemed of interest 
to inquire whether the dinitrophenols can be found in any way to form a re- 
versible system under physiological conditions. A nitrophenol might conceivably 
form an oxidation-reduction system in two ways: it might be the oxidant of 
a system the reductant of which is formed by reduction of a nitro-group, or it 
might be the reductant of a system the oxidant of which is formed by oxidation of 
the phenolic hydroxyl group. From the data of Fieser [1930, 1, 2] it would appear 
that the oxidation of a nitrophenol would require an oxidation intensity far hi 
excess of that possessed by living cells or by any system so far isolated from 
them (about 1 v.). Hence for the present problem the second alternative may 
be neglected. On the other hand it is known that dinitrophenol is reduced by 
the living animal to nitroaminophenols [Guerbet and Mayer, 1932]. We have 
therefore concentrated on the reduction of nitrophenois by various agents. An 
attempt was made to see whether this would lead to the formation of a re- 
versible system, and whether the reduction could be performed by enzymes 
extractable from living cells. 

Experimental. 

Tests for reversibility. 

Potentiometric experiments. We tested for reversibility at 7 by the methods 
commonly employed in potentiometric analysis, namely the methods of reductive 
and oxidative titration and the method of mixtures. 

Titration of ilf 4:6-diaitro-o-cresol with hydrosulphite did not yield 
typically S-shaped curves. The potentials measured on the two electrodes em- 
ployed were not stable and differed widely. Flattening of the curves in different 
experiments occurred in different E-n ranges. The colour changes observed during 
the course of the titration were : lemon-yellow (before addition of the titrant) -> 
orange -> red -> colourless. 

The same sequence of colour changes could be observed on reduction with 
hydrogen in the presence of colloidal palladium. Since reversibility of the system 
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was tli6 more likely to be found the less extensive the reduction, the dinitro- 
oresol was reduced by palladium-hydrogen under photo-electric control to 
maximum red colour production, presumably to the nitroaminocresol stage. 
The hydrogen was then replaced by nitrogen and the system was titrated back 
with ferricyanide. Each addition of a small amount of the titrant caused an 
initial rise of the potential followed by a drifting back to approximately the 
original value, until finally a point was reached where the potential suddenly 
rose into the potential range of the ferricyanide system and remained there. 
During the titration the colour changed from dark red to dark brown. 

Finally the method of mixtures was tried. An equimolar amount of 4-nitro- 
2-ammophenol was added to a de-aerated buffered solution of 2:4-dinitrophenoL 
No steady potential was reached within 40 mins, and the two electrodes 
disagreed. A small quantity of methylene blue was added without any stabilising 
effect being observed. In order to see whether the presence of living ceils would 
cause the system to attain a stable potential, a small quantity of washed baker s 
yeast was added to an equimolar mixture of dinitrophenol and nitroamino- 
phenoL This caused the potential to become somewhat more negative. When 
methylene blue was added to the system, a slow potential decrease was observed 
with a flattening of the time-potential curve as the poising range of the indicator 
was approached. It follows that the presence of the nitrophenols did not alter 
the course of events which normally occurs with de-aerated suspensions of yeast 
cells in the presence of methylene blue [Caiman et al., 1926]. 

Experiments with mammalian erythrocytes. 

It has been found that reversible oxidation-reduction systems, the normal 
potentials of which may vary within very wide limits, cause an mcrease in the 
oxygen uptake of non-nucleated red cells, the respiration of which is normally 
very low [Harrop and Barron, 1928 j Michaelis and Salomon, 1931, De Meio 
et al, 1934]. Hence if nitrophenols were found to increase cataiytically the 
oxygen uptake of such cells, this would provide evidence for their convex sion 
into a reversible system when in contact with living matter. Experiments with 
human and rabbit erythrocytes, however, failed to demonstrate any such effect. 
The results of a typical experiment are given below. 

Material: Washed rabbit erythrocytes made up to blood volume with phosphate-saline 
mixture, containing 0*25 % lithium d!-lactate, pjg 7*3. 

Each Warburg vessel contained 2 ml. of this suspension, oxygen capacity 142/^1. 

Temperature: 38°. Observation time: 60 mins. 

Added agent Og uptake in /xl. 

None 2*5 

methylene blue 112 

10“^ ilf thionine lie 

3. 10~® if thionine 3o 

dinitro-o-cresol 2 

10~^M dinitro-o-cresol 3 

IQr'^M dinitro-o-cresol 1 ^ 

3. lO“®Jf dinitro-o-cresol 3*0 

dinitro-o-cresol 0 

In contrast to these findings the respiration of avian (nucleated) erjdhro- 
cytes, which normally is already considerable, is greatly increased by dinitro- 
phenol [De Meio and Barron, 1934]. Dinitrophenols have so far been shown to 
exert their effect only on those cells which already possess a complete respiratory 
system. 
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Rbdtjction expehimehts. 

Reaction of dinitro-o-cresol with redox indicators. 

We first sought to determine the level of reduction intensity at which, in 
the absence of bio- catalysts, the rate of reduction of the nitro-groups in diiiitro- 
o-cresol becomes appreciable. A scale of reduction intensities is provided by a 
series of partially reduced redox indicators. The method employed was that of 
^‘potentionietric indicators’’ [Conant and Lutz, 1923], which consists in deter- 
mining electrometrically the rate of change of potential following the addition 
of the substance under investigation to equilibrated mixtures of redox indicators 
and their leuco forms. For discussion of the theory of the method the reader 
is referred to Fieser [1930, 2]. 

Seven indicator systems were employed, covering the range between 
-f 0*040 and — 0-270 v. All experiments were carried out at 7*3 and at a 
temperature of 30°. The apparatus used is described below. 40 ml. of a buffered 
solution of the selected indicator were titrated with chromous acetate to a 
definite potential well inside the poising range. In most cases a value near the 
normal potential {Ef) of the indicator was selected. When the electrode potential 
had become perfectly steady, an equimolar amount of dinitro-o-cresol dissolved 
in 1 mi. of carefully de-aerated buffer was added. The total concentration of 
the indicator was 10”^ilf. In addition one experiment with gallophenin was 
carried out with a five times higher concentration of dyestuff and diiiitrocresol. 
The results are shown in Table I, and some curves are given in Fig. 1. 


Table I. 

Increase of potential in 

inv. after E\i % oxidation 



Pii 

15 

A_ 

30 

60 

~~90 


t=30 

/=0~" 

'l^O 

Increase 

Eedox indicator 

V. 

mins. 

mins. 

mins. 

mins. 

mins. 

mins. 

mins. 

mins. 

0/ 

/o 

Thionine 

-1-0-040 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+0-041 

+ 0'040 

50 

50 

0 

Iiidigotetrasulphonate 

-0-059 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-0-056 

-0-055 

55 

55 

0 

Indigotrisulphonate 

-0-094 

4 

3 

3 

3 

-0-0875 

-0-0845 

62 

67*5 

5-5 

Indigodisulphonate 

-0-138 

4 

11 

— 

— 

-0-118 

-0-107 

84 

91-5 

7-5 

Indigodisulphonate 

-0-138 

12-5 

21 

36 

— 

-0-130 

-0-109 

65 

91 

26 

Gallophenin 

-0-157 

1 

1 

2 

4 

-0-157 

-0-156 

50 

50 

0 


4 

7 

14 

16 

-0-158 

-0-1505 

50 

62 

12«- 

l:5-Anthraquinone- 

-0-220 

26 

35 

— 

— 

-0-197 

-0-162 

85-5 

94 

8-5 

disulphonafce 

Anthraquinone-yg- 

-0-270 

114 

136 



-0*267 

-0-1309 

55-5 

100 

44*5 

sulphonate 












^ Five times higher concentrations. 



Fig. 1. 


It is obvious that the rate of reduction of dinitrocresol is not determined 
solely by the potential of the indicator system, which finding is in agreement 
with the observations of Conant and Lutz [1923]. It may, however, be said that 
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the rate of reduction is negligible above —0*05 v.5 small between — 0*05 and 
— 0*20 V., and considerable below —0*25 v. It is clear that this statement holds 
only for the experimental conditions chosen. 

Reduction of dinitrophenols by enzyme systems. 

It is now known that the activation of different substrates, e.g. formate or 
lactate, by the appropriate dehydrogenase systems gives rise to different levels 
of reduction intensity. Certain dehydrogenases (succinic, lactic and xanthine 
dehydrogenases) indeed are found to set up with the oxidised and reduced forms 
of their substrates reversible systems whose potentials have been measured by 
indirect methods [for literature see Stern, 1934, 2]. We have studied the re- 
duction of dinitrophenols by four different dehydrogenase-substrate systems 
whose reduction intensities cover a wide range. 

(1) Formic dehydrogenase. Though its reversibility has not yet been estab- 
lished, the formic dehydrogenase-formate system reduces very negative indi- 
cators so easily that a very high reduction intensity is indicated. One might 
therefore expect that dinitro-o-cresol would be easily reduced by this system. 
It was nevertheless found that formic dehydrogenase in the presence of formate 
caused no visible reduction of dinitro-o-cresol in the Thunberg tube. If, however, 
a small quantity of benzyl viologen {Ef —0*359 v.) was added, a brown colour 
rapidly appeared. The protocol of a typical experiment is given below. 

Formic dehydrogenase prepared by tryptic digestion of a washed suspension of Bad. coli 
commune Eschericb according to the method of Stickland [1929]. 0*1 ml. of this preparation 
reduced 1 ml. of 1/5000 methylene blue in the presence of formate in 3 mins, at 21°. In the 
absence of substrate the reduction time exceeded 16 hours. 

Benzyl viologen was prepared by the method of Michaelis and Hill [1933]. 

The experiment was carried out in vacuum tubes at 38° in the manner described below. 

Solutions: phosphate buffer, 0*1 7*3; dinitro-o-cresol, Kr-ilj benzyl viologen, 4.10-=^ Jf; 

sodium formate, 0*2 M. 


Tube 

1 

2 

3 

4 


ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

Buffer 

2*0 

2*5 

2*0 

2*0 

Enzyme 

0*5 

0*5 

0*5 

0*5* 

Substrate 

— 

0*2 

0*2 

0*2 

Dinitrocresol 

0*4 

0*4 

0*4 

0*4 

Viologen 

0*5 

— 

0*5 

0*5 

Water 

0*6 

0*4 

0*4 

0*4 

At beginning: 

Lemon-yellow 

Lemon-yellow 

Lemon-yellow 

Lemon-yellow 

After 5 mins. : 

No change 

No change 

Brown-yellow 

No change 

After 45 mins. : 

No change 

No change 

Eed-brown 

No change 


* Heated to 100°. 




Passing oxygen through the solution in tube 3 at the end of the experiment for 30 mins, 
resulted in no change of colour. 

Experiments with 2:4-dimtrophenol led to similar results. The coloured 
reaction product was identified in this case as 4-nitro-2-aminophenGl by following 
the procedures described by Guerbet [1932], who has worked out methods for 
the separation and detection of small quantities of the reduction products of 
2:4-dinitrophenoL 30 ml. of reaction mixture were incubated at 30° for 5*5 hours 
in a stream of pure nitrogen. At the end of the experiment diaminophenol 
was tested for with dichromate with a negative result. This test was found to 
be sensitive to 1/50,000 diaminophenol added to the reaction mixture. 4-Nitro- 
2-ammophenol was separated in aqueous solution from the remainder of the 
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reaction mixture by Guerbet’s procedure and identified by Berrien’s reaction 
(diazotisatioii and coupling with jS-naphthol). The characteristic two-banded 
spectrum was observed after the addition of zin.c acetate in methyl alcohol to 
the ethereal solution of the azo-jS-naphthol. The amount of 4-nitro-2-amino- 
phenol formed was roughly estimated by comparison in Nessler glasses with a 
standard solution of this compound (solvent: 5 % ammonia). From this com- 
parison the degree of conversion was seen to be at least 45 % . 2-Mtro-4-amino- 
phenol could not be detected. 

In order to obtain insight into the mechanism of the coupled reaction ob- 
served in the Thunberg tube experiments, the system was subjected to potentio- 
inetric and photometric analysis in the apparatus described below. The pheno- 
mena observed in these experiments are represented in the composite diagrams 
of Fig. 2. In the first experiment (upper diagram), after the formic dehydro- 





Pig. 2. Pormic dehydrogenase and benzyl Tiologen. d, Pormate added. B, 1 ml. dinitrocresol 

added. C7, 0*1 ml. dinitrocresol added. 0*3 ml. dinitrocresol added. — Electrode 

potentials. Photo-electric potentials. 

geiiase-formate system had been allowed to reduce the benzyl viologen, the 
addition of a relatively large amount of dinitro-o-cresol caused a sudden rise in 
potential to a level which was maintained for over 3 hours. The violet colour 
of the reduced indicator was discharged immediately after addition of the 
dinitrocresol, and during the subsequent observation time the solution became 
Biochem. 1935 XXIX 32 
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increasingly red. At the steady potential level a,ttamed no appreciable quan- 
tities of the reduced viologen indicator could exist. It was concluded therefore 
that the enzyme-formate system reduces the viologen, and the reduced form of 
the indicator reacts with the dinitrocresol (when the latter is in excess) as fast 
as it is formed. This view was confirmed by the experiment shown in the lower 
part of Fig. 2, in which successive small quantities of dinitro-o-cresol were added. 
Here the potential fell and the purple colour of reduced viologen appeared each 
time that the whole of the dinitrocresol present had been used up. 

In addition to benzyl viologen the following indicators were found to bring 
about the coupled reduction of dinitro-o-cresol: brilliant cresyl blue {Wq + 0*045 v, 
(Pn Nile blue -0*116 v. 7)), Janus green (^o' "0*256 (pn 7)). In 
order to judge the degree of reduction of the dinitrocresol at the end of the 
experiments the dyestuffs were removed after admission of air by shaking with 
kieselguhr and filtering. 

(2) Xanthine oxidase. The redox potential of the hypoxanthine-enzyme-uric 
acid system is — 0*44 v. dbt 7 [Filitti, 1933]. It was found that this system, 
in contrast to the formic system, was able to reduce dinitrocresol in the absence 
of any indicator. The rate of reduction, however, was increased by the addition 
of benzyl viologen. 

Enzyme: whey preparation of Dixon and Kodama [1926]. 1 ml. of the solution used reduced 
1 ml. of 1/5000 methylene blue in the presence of 0*2 mg. of hypoxanthine in 1 min. 50 secs, at 37°. 

Solutions: phosphate buffer, 0*111, Pn ''*3; hypoxanthine, 1 mg. per ml.; benzyl viologen, 
2 . 10”® If ; dinitro-o-cresol, 10”^ If . 

Temperature; 37°. 


Tube 

1 

2 

3 

4 


ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

Buffer 

1*0 

1*0 

1*0 

1*0 

Enzyme 

1*0 

1*0 

1*0 

, 1*0 

Substrate 

— 

0*2 

0*2 

0*2 

]3initrocresol 

0*3 

0*3 

0*3 

— 

Viologen 

— 

— 

0*5 

0*5 

Water 

0*7 

0*5 

— 

0*3 

At beginning: 

Lemon-yellow 

Lemon-yellow 

Lemon-yellow 

Colourless 

After 15 mins.: 

No change 

Slightly orange 

Deep orange 

Purple 

After 1 hour: 

No change 

Orange 

Brown 

Purple 


2:4-, 2:5-, and 2:6-dinitrophenols are also reduced by this enzyme system. 
An attempt to identify the brown reduction product of 2:4-dinitrophenol failed. 

Since the xanthine oxidase system showed such an interesting difference 
from the formate system in that no extraneous carrier was required for the re- 
duction of dinitrocresol, we subjected this reduction process to potentiometric 
and photo-electric analysis (Fig. 3). Whilst reduction of the dinitrocresol was 
proceeding in the absence of benzyl viologen, as seen from the light transmission 
curve, the potential remained fairly steady at a comparatively positive level. 
Addition of benzyl viologen caused the potential to fall. Another experiment 
conducted in a manner similar to that of the second experiment with formic 
dehydrogenase (Fig. 2, lower part) gave results similar to that experiment ; in 
both the reduction of dinitrocresol proceeded at approximately the same 
potential level. 

(3) Lactic dehydrogenase. The normal potential of the lactate-enzyme-pyru- 
vate system has been found by various workers to be near — 0*2Q0 v. at 7 
[see Stern, 1934, 2]. It was found that yeast lactic dehydrogenase in the presence 
of lactate would not reduce dinitrocresol to a brown compound, but in the 
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presence of the following indicators it was capable of doing so: pyocyanin 
-0-034 V. (ph 7)), toxoflavin {E^ -0-049 v. [Stern, 1935], ^-anthra- 

quinonesulphonate (Eq — 0-250 v. 7)). 



3 Xanthine oxidase + dmitro-o-cresobi>H 7-3, 30°. .4. Hypoxanthine added. B. Benzyl 
* viologen added. — Electrode potentials. Photo-electric potentials. 


Enzyme: extracted from acetone-yeast by the method of Bernheim [1928]. The extract was 
dialysed against 0-15 if phosphate buffer Pr 7*3 to minimise volume increase. 0*5 ml. enzyme 
solution reduced 1 ml. 1/5000 methylene blue in presence of lactate in 14 mins, at 38°. 

Solutions: phosphate buffer, Pn containing enzyme; dinitro-o-cresol, 2. 10"- if; lithium 
d-lactate, if; pyocyanin (from Ps. pyocyanea), 2. 10-» if; toxoflavin (from BacL bonghrelc), 

2. 10”® if. 


Temperature: 38°. 
Tube 


Enzyme 

Substrate 

Dinitrocresol 

Pyocyanin 

Toxoflavin 

Water 

At beginning: 
After 1 hour: 
After 3 hours: 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

2-0 

2*0 

2-0 

2-0 

2*0 

0-5 

0*5 

0*5 

0-5 

0*5 

0-2 

— 

0-2 

— 

0*2 


0-3 

0-3 

— 

— 

■ 



— 

0*5 

0*5 

0-3 

0-2 


1*0 

0*8 

Lemon-yellow 

Blue 

Green 

Yellow 

Yellow 

No change 

Colourless 

Orange 

Colourless 

Y^ellow 

No change 

Colourless 

Brown- orange 

Colourless 

Orange 


The reaction product in the case of toxoflavin as indicator gave a positive 
reaction for a 4-nitro-2-aminophenol. 

We have found that yeast lactic dehydrogenase + lactate will not take up 
oxygen in the presence of varying concentrations of dinitro-o-cresol in the 
Warburg apparatus. De Meio and Barron [1934] have just reported similar 
results with the a-hydroxy-oxidase of gonococci. This is readily explained by 
the fact that nitrophenols cannot be reduced by the lactate system in the absence 
of carriers, apart from any considerations of reversibility. 

32— -2 
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(4) Succinic dehydrogenase. The normal potential of the succinate-enzyme- 
fumarate system has been found to be near 0 v. at [Lehmann, 192 J; 

Borsook and Schott, 1931]. It could hardly be expected that such a relatively 
positive system would be able to reduce nitrophenols readily even m presence 
of indicators. It was indeed found that a strongly active succinic dehydrogenase 
solution prepared according to Lehmann’s directions, 0-5 ml. o 
colorised 0-3 ml. 1/2000 methylene blue in 15 mins, at 38 , faded to reduce 
dinitro-o-cresol either alone or in presence of the dyestuffs brdliant cresyl blue 
or thionine, although these dyes were completely decolorised. 

As with the lactic dehydrogenase system, we tested the capability ot dinitro- 
cresol to provoke an oxygen uptake in the succinic dehydrogenase-succinate 
system. Washed chopped guinea-pig muscle, in the presence of cyanide to inhibit 
the normal oxygen utilisation, failed to take up oxypn in the presence o 
succinate when concentrations of dinitro-o-cresol varymg between 2-10 and 
M were added (Fig. 4). 



Fig. 4, Washed chopped guinea-pig muscle. 

1. Succinate. ^ 

2 Succinate + 5 x lO-31fKON + 2xlO~» if methylene blue. 

3. Succinate + 5 X lO"*^ if KCN H- 2 X 10“^ if methylene blue 

4 Succinate + 5 x 10~® M KCN + 10“^ if diuitrocresol. 

5 . Succinate -h 5 X 10-3 if KCN + 10“® if dinitroeresoL 

6. Succinate -1- 5 x if KCN. 

7 Succinate -h 5 x IQ-® if ICON -f 2 x 10“® if dinitrocresol. 

8* Succinate + 5 x lO-^ if KCN + 5 x 10“^ if dinitrocresol. 

(5) Reduction by muscle. Unwashed chopped rat muscle contains systems 
which reduce benzyl viologen. Dinitro-o-cresol is likewise reduced, and the rate 
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of reduction is increased in the presence of benzyl viologen. Washing the rnusole 
decreases its capability of reducing dinitrocresol, hut the rate of reduction is 
still increased by the addition of benzyl viologen. We have not yet ascertained 
what systems are responsible for these reductions. 

Technique. 

Experiments with Thunberg tidies. The vacuum tubes used in these experi- 
ments were mostly of the type shown in Fig. 5. They incorporate Kei in s hollow 
stopper and in addition they are provided with glass collars which, together 
♦ with the side arms, are filled with liquid paraffin. Fig. 5 also shows the arrange- 



tube 

Fig. 5, 

ment used for alternately evacuating and refilling the tubes with nffirogen from 
a cylinder. The three-way tap T is first turned so that the Thunberg tube is 
connected with the water pump. When the liquid in the tube is boning, the 
valve of the nitrogen cylinder is opened and the tap T is so turned that nitrogen 
passes into the Thunberg tube. The capiUary constriction (7 preveffis the rushing 
in of water from the safety device S. Evacuation and refilling with nitrogen are 
then repeated, and the tube is finally evacuated by leaving it in connection 
with the pump for 1 or 2 minutes. 



Fiw. 6. 1. Pre-lieating tower. 2. Photo-electric cell. 3. Light filters. 4. Light source. 

^ 5. Siphon, system. 6. Calomel cell. 7. Diaphragm. 

Potentiometric and photometric measurements- The apparatus illustrated in 
Fig. 6 allows simultaneous measurements of potential changes and of changes 

■ ' 32“— 3,V"'" 
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in light transmission to be made. The electrode vessel was fitted up in the manner 
described by Clark and Cohen [1923]. Two electrodes were used, one bemg ot 
blank platinum foil and the other of the Westhaver type (platinum film on 
glass). Comiection with the saturated calomel electrode was made by means o 
a syphon system [c/. Elema, 1931]. Before entering the titration vesse le 
gases passed through the pre-heating tower. Gas purification, ternpera me 
control and potential measurements were carried out as previously describea 
[Stern, 1934, 1] . The electrode vessel was of square section with pohshed surlaces, 
the breadth being 4 cm. It was mounted on an optical bench between a Ibb-watt 
opal metal filament lamp and a photo-electric cell of the selenium type ( 6S on 
Photronic Cell). The light was filtered by means of a suitable oombmation ol 
Schott coloured glass filters before it entered the titration vessel, ifie tiiree 
filters used, each 1mm. thick, were BG 17, 13, and 10. The pho o-e ec ric 
potentials, which varied between 1 and 14 mv., were measured with tfie same 
potentiometer and galvanometer as were used for the electrode po^en la 
measurements, the higher sensitivity range of the potentiometer bemg se ec e 
The light source was switched on about 20 secs, before each reading. ray 
light was elimmated by suitable housings for light source and photo- ce s an 
by the provision of diaphragms. 

TItscttsston- 


It is proposed first to discuss the question of the reversibility of the reduction 
of dinitrophenols. The reason for taking nitroaminophenol as the reductant m 
our potentiometric experiments was that the orange-red colour due o iis 
compound begins to appear right from the beginning of reductive titrations. We 
have controlled this point by cautious titration of dinitrocresol with leuco- 
benzyl viologen. The brownish colour appeared at once. Furthermore mtro- 
aminophenol has been isolated as a product of the reduction of duiitrophenoi 
by mild agents. Attaiament of this stage, however, involves six hydrogen 
valents. No reversible system is known to be concerned with the exchange o 
more than two hydrogen equivalents in a single step. Since no typical reduction 
curves could be traced with dinitrocresol, no conclusions can be drawn from their 
slope as to the number of hydrogen equivalents involved. 

Very probably all so-called irreversible systems possess a reversible phase 
in their oxidation or reduction as the case may be. The possibility of its detection 
is dependent upon the life time of the primary reaction product, which may 
usually be depicted as a radical liable to decomposition or secondary condmi- 
sation. The refinement of methods in recent years has led to the demonstration 
of such reversible phases in systems hitherto regarded as irreversible. "Hie rate 
of the disappearance of the radical determines the method to be chosen. Thoug i 
the simple methods applied by us have failed, it may well be that by the applica- 
tion of such methods as the flow method [Ball et al., 1933] or the method of dis- 
continuous titration [Fieser, 1930, 1] a reversible stage may still be demonstrated 
in the reduction of dinitrophenols. From our data the possibility that dimtro- 
phenol together wdth ’hitroaminophenol forms a sluggishly reversible system, 
comparable with the haemoglobin-methaemoglobin system, would appear to 

be ruled out. j r x +• 

For the time being Fieser [1930, 2] has recommended the method of potentio- 
metric indicators for systems in which reversibility cannot yet be demonstrated. 
The critical oxidation potential introduced by this author is a unique function 
of the normal potential, by analogy with systems where both constants could 
be measured. Our experiments with potentiometric indicators suggest that the 
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critical reduction potential of dinitrocresol is in the neighbourhood of -0-1 v. 
If it be assumed that there exists a reversible phase in the reduction of dimtro- 
cresol involving two hydrogen equivalents, then following the deductions of 
Fieser one would arrive at a normal potential near -0-2 v., which would be in 
the region of the so-called anaerobic reduction potential of cells as determined 
by various methods (for literature see Stern [1934, 2]). 

The experiments with the enzyme systems tried show that dimtrophenols 
can be reduced by enzyme systems which cover a wide range of reduction in- 
tensity provided a suitable carrier be present. It is not impossible that tiie cell 
contains such a carrier [see however Green, Stickland and Tarr, 1934]. With 
xanthine oxidase no extraneous carrier was necessary. We do not know whether 
this system contains already an appropriate carrier or whether it does not need 
one [cf Green and Dixon, 1934]. The reduction of dinitrophenols in this respect 
parallels that of nitrate which is reduced by xanthine oxidase m the absence 
of a carrier, whereas its reduction by Stickland’s preparation demands the 
presence of an added indicator [Green, Stickland and Tarr, 1934]. n , n 
Our experiments show that dinitrophenols are not available to the dehydro 
o-enases tried, with the exception of the xanthine oxidase system. An apparent 
fnconsistency in our results concerning the coupled reduction of dimtrocresol 
demands comment. This compound is reduced in the presence of formic aehy^o- 
genase-formate by an indicator, brilliant cresyl blue, which even in the 99 /o 
reduced state does not possess a potential level low enough to cause an appre- 
ciable rate of reduction, as judged from our potentiometric indicator results. 
We would remark, however, that (1) the conditions in the potentiometric indi- 
cator and in the Thunberg tube experiments are not entirely comparable; 
(2) the potential of a fully reduced indicator is theoretically — oo ;^^(3) a 
dye formed by reduction on an enzyme surface is possibly in an activated 
state which may be very different from that of a dye reduced by non-enzymic 

^ We would emphasise the importance of arriving at an explanation of the 
action of nitrophenols on the living cell. In the stimulation which they produce, 
there is an overcoming of the processes which normally limit the respiration, 
and in some cases the glycolysis, of normal and tumour tissues. If the effect ot 
the nitrophenols could be referred to their behaving as reversible redox systems, 
their action would be brought into line with that of reversible dyestuffs such 
as methylene blue, pyocyanin and thionine. It, on the other hand, the 
mechanism of their action were quite different, the possibility would arise that 
the reversible dyestuffs which stimulate the metabolism of tissue do so in virtue 
of some property not necessarily dependent on the reversibility of their reduction 
or the autoxidisability of their leuco-forms, 

Wliffst the work described in this paper was being completed, two cornmuni- 
cations appeared which give hypotheses for the mode of action of nitrophenols. 
Be Meio and Barron [1934] state: ‘^..the increase in respiration produced by 
dindtrophenol is not due to direct oxidation of the oxidisable substrates. It is 
suggested that dinitrophenoi acts by combining with some of the substances 
acting as agents for the control of the speed of cellular oxidations, thus in- 
creasing the activity of the oxidising enzymes”. On the other hand, according 
to Krahl and Clowes [1934], it is likely that dinitrocresol stimulates cellular 
respiration by accelerating the oxidation by cytochrome of some substrate 
previously or simultaneously acted upon by the anaerobic dehydrases oi the 
cell. It is too early to say whether BNC acts as a diffusible oxygen carrier be- 
tween cytochrome and the substances normally oxidised or as an artificial 
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substitute for a co-enzyme in the activation of substrates which do not normally 
play an important role in respiration”. 

We do not propose to comment upon these views, save to remark that 
Do Meio and Barron’s most weighty evidence for their views, namely that 
dinitrophenol is without effect when the respiration of cells and tissues has been 
inhibited by cyanide or carbon monoxide, does not exclude the possibility that 
the nitrophenols are converted into reversible systems in the presence of actively 
functioning oxidases or other cyanide-sensitive systems of the cell. 

This paper does not attempt to explain the mechanism of nitrophenol action. 
It can, however, be said that, if the action of the nitrophenols depends on their 
reduction, a way in which such reduction may occur in the cell has been indi- 
cated. 

SXJMMABY. 

1. The reduction of nitrophenols by enzymic and non- enzymic means has 
been studied, in the hope of obtaining an insight into the action of these com- 
pounds on the cell. 

2. No evidence has been obtained that the reduction of dinitrophenols by 
agents such as hydrosulphite or palladium-hydrogen is reversible. The possi- 
bility of detecting a reversibility by more refined means than those employed 
is discussed. 

3. The approximate potential level at which the reduction of dinitro-o-cresol 
becomes apparent has been determined by the method of potentiometric 
indicators. 

4. Dinitrophenols are reduced by xanthine oxidase, formic dehydi'Ogenase 
and lactic dehydrogenase in the presence of the appropriate substrates. With 
the last two enzymes, a small quantity of a reversible redox system must be 
added before reduction occurs. The product of reduction of 2:4-dinitrophenol 
by formic dehydrogenase-formate is 4-nitro-2-aminophenoL 

5. No theory for the action of nitrophenols on cellular respiration is ad- 
vanced; but the significance of the results is discussed. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the interest that Prof. E. C. Dodds has taken 
in these experiments. We wish to thank him and the Council of the Middlesex 
Hospital Medical School for the hospitality afforded. To Dr Paul Fiides and to 
Dr G. P. Gladstone we are indebted for bacteriological assistance and advice. 
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LVII. OXIDATION-REDUCTION POTENTIALS 
OF TOXOFLAVIN. 

By KURT GUENTER STERN. 

From the Courtauld Institute of Biochemistry ^ Middlesex Hospital, London. 

{Received December 21st, 1934.) 

ToxOFLAViisr is tlie name given by van Veen and Mertens [1934] to the prosthetic 
group of the yellow pigment which is formed in cultures of Bacterium bonghreh 
under aerobic conditions. The native pigment complex together with a colourless 
compound is thought by these authors to be responsible for the occurrence of a 
number of cases of foodstuff poisoning among the natives of Java. Whereas the 
native pigment is highly toxic when administered perorally or intraperitonealiy 
to monkeys, pigeons and rats, toxoflavin in crystallised state has only retained 
its toxicity for rats when injected intraperitonealiy, 5~25y representing the 
lethal dose. The decrease in toxicity is ascribed by the authors to the detach- 
ment of the prosthetic group from some colloidal carrier substance in the course 
of purification. 

The empirical formula assigned to toxoflavin is C 6 H 6 O 2 N 4 . The constitutional 
formula is unknown. Of the chemical properties reported in van Veen and 
Mertens’ s publication only the following may be mentioned here in view of their 
bearing on the present work. The compound (m.p. 171®) is readily soluble in 
water and alcohol, less soluble in ethyl acetate and chloroform, hardly soluble 
or insoluble in ether, benzene, and light petroleum. In water the yellow colour is 
only stable between 3 and 7. Slow decoloration takes place at p-^ 1 and 9. 
Addition of mineral acids or strong alkali causes immediate decoloration. 
Toxoflavin is stable towards oxidising agents (nitric acid, hydrogen peroxide, 
bromine water). In weakly acid or alkaline solution the yellow colour is dis- 
charged instantaneously by sulphurous acid and it returns on shaking with air 
or addition of hydrogen peroxide or bromine water. On catalytic hydrogenation 
according to the selected conditions either approximately one or three hydrogen 
molecules are taken up by one molecule. One methylimide group was found. 
The murexide test is only positive if potassium chlorate and hydrochloric acid 
are used instead of nitric acid. As oxidation products alloxan (or methyl- 
alloxan), methylamine and ammonia were found. In concentrated aqueous 
solution toxoflavin forms a brick-red, sparingly soluble addition compound with 
bisulphite. The solutions of toxoflavin, especially in amyl alcohol, are stated to 
exhibit a green fluorescence. 

The idea of carrying out the experiments which are subsequently described 
arose from the conclusion drawn by van Veen and Mertens from their findings 
that toxoflavin was to be regarded as a member of the series of flavin or iyo- 
chrome pigments recently studied by Warburg, Ellinger, Kuhn, Karrer, von Euler 
and by the present author. 

This investigation was made possible by the generous gift of about 20 mg. 
of pure recrystallised toxoflavin by Dr A. G. van Veen to whom sincere thanks 
are due. He consented to the potentiometric and spectrographic examination 
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of the pigment^, on lines along which detailed information in respect to flavin 
pigments was available from this laboratory [Holiday and Stern, 1934; Stern, 
1934, 2]. 

Expbbimental. 

Material. The sample of toxoflavin which was used for the following experi- 
ments was sent from Batavia-Centrum in a sealed ampoule. The colour of the 
crystals, which is much like that of picric acid, is stated to change somewhat 
to a brownish tint in a tropical climate when exposed to the air, but the crystals 
did not show any detectable change during their 4 months’ storage in a stop- 
pered tube in this laboratorjn 

The crystals were found to be free from moisture (3*04 mg. when subjected 
to a slow current of air, previously dried over calcium chloride, for 3 hours at 75° 
in a platinum boat in PregFs micro-desiccator (suction applied by high pressure 
water-pump) did not show any loss of weight detectable with a Sartorius micro- 
balance). 

The properties were identical with those described by van Veen and Mertens 
with the exception of the fluorescence which was found to be hardly perceptible 
even in a strong beam of Wood’s light when the substance was dissolved in 
water, chloroform or amyl alcohol. The weakness of the fluorescence became 
especially obvious when as controls similar solutions of photo-hepatoflavin or 
of 9-methylalloxazin were used. 

The aqueous solution of toxoflavin reacts weakly acid. A 10~^ M solution 
showed a of 6*5 when measured with the glass electrode. 

Toxoflavin does not couple with diazobenzenesulphonic acid. No free NH^- 
group is detectable with 1 : 2-naphthoquinone-4-sulphonie acid. 

Methods. The arrangement and method of potentiometric measurements were 
the same as described in a study dealing with photo-flavin [Stern, 1934, 2]. The 
potassium ferricyanide preparation used for oxidative titrations of leuco-toxo- 
flavin was an analytical!}^ pure sample. It was free from ferrocyanide, and on 
titration with permanganate after reduction with sodium peroxide 100 % of 
the calculated iron content was found. For the purpose of reductive titrations 
the technique described by Clark and Perkins [1932] was employed. The stock 
solution of chromous acetate was stored under hydrogen and delivered from a 
Bang microburette. To the tip of this burette a small vessel containing the 
necessary amount of bulfer solution was attached. After thorough de-aeration 
with hydrogen or nitrogen the calculated amount of the stock solution was run 
into the buffer mixture. The receiving vessel was detached from the Bang 
burette and the diluted titrant was quickly covered with liquid paraffin. It 
was then drawn up into the actual microburette serving for the electrometric 
titrations protected by a paraffin seal. The strength of the chromous acetate 
stock solution was determined before and after the preparation of the dilution 
by means of a standardised ferric alum solution with ammonium thiocyanate as 
internal indicator. 

The spectrographic measurements were made with the aid of a medium-size 
Hilger quartz spectrograph with attached Spekker quartz photometer. The 
condensed spark discharge between tungsten steel electrodes served as light 
source. The photographs were evaluated by the match point method. 

For the manometric experiments the usual Bar croft- Warburg technique 
was employed, ■ 

4 A short account of this work was presented jointly with Holiday at the Meeting of the 
Biochemical Society on November 16th, 1934 [Stern and Holiday, 1934, 2]. 
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Results. 

Oxidation-reduction potentials of toxoflavin. 

Nineteen titration experiments were performed covering the range from 
2*68 to 8-49. In accordance with the qualitative findings of van Veen and 
Mertens the stability of the pigment was sufficient for reproducible measure- 
ments only between 4‘6 and 8-3. At pjq^ 2*68 the oxidised (yellow) form of 
the system became unstable. At p^ 4*12 and 8*49 the reduced form was not 
sufficiently stable to allow the tracing of a definite titration curve. Between 
Pb. toxoflavin represents the oxidant of a stable, reversible and 

electro-active redox system. Titrations of the leuco-form with ferricyanide and 
of "the oxidant with chromous acetate yield substantially consistent results. In 
the poising range of the system equilibrium is almost instantaneously reached, 
the potentials are stable in time, and individual electrodes differ seldom by 
more than 1 mv. Generally they agree in the range from 20 to 80 % oxidation 
within 0*1 mv. 

Potential range. The normal potentials of toxoflavin as obtained by graphical 
interpolation from the individual titration curves at varying hydrogen-ion 
concentrations are given in Table I in column The potentials were 

Table I. Results of titrations of leuco-toxofiavin with 

potassium ferricyanide {S0°). 

(Potential values referring to the normal Hg electrode.) 
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+0*7 

5*01 

4*56 
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-0*1085 

-0*0735 
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10*1 
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-0*110 
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measured against the saturated calomel half cell and the values with reference 
to the normal hydrogen electrode were then calculated therefrom. The curve 
combining these Ef values is plotted in the right-hand part of the composite 
diagram in Eig. 1. It will be seen from this curve that the toxoflavin system is 
much more positive than the flavin systems studied by the writer. For instance, 
whereas Ef for toxoflavin at p^ l is —0*049 v., the corresponding value for 
photo-hepatoflavin is —0*227 v. [Stern, 1934,2] and for hepato-, maito- and 
uro-flavin the mean value is —0*215 v. [Stern, 1934, 1]. On the other hand the 
toxoflavin potential atp^^ 7 is very near to the pyocyanin potential ( — 0*034 v. 
[Friedheim and Michaelis, 1931; Blema, 1931]). 

The shape of the Efjp^cmYe for toxoflavin reveals the existence of two 
dissociation constants in the range of stability of both components of the 
system: p-^^ about 5*8 and about 7*2. 

The slope of the curve from Pn ~ mv., from p-^ 6*1 to 

7 = 35 mv., and from Ph 8*3 = 19 mv. The changing of the slope of the 

curve, due to p-^^, by approximately 30 mv. suggests that the nature of the 
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system is a electron-system’’ {n~2). however changes the slope in 

an atjrpical manner. This may possibly be explained by the assumption that 
the part of the curve extending from pjj 7*4 to 8*3 is eventually tending to a 



zero mv. slope. This hypothesis however cannot be tested experimentally in 
view of the instability of the system beyond pg- 8*3. 

The experiments which served for the compilation of Table I as well as for 
the diagram (Fig. 1) were all done by titrating leiico-toxofiavin with potassium 
ferricyanide. 

Electron number . As will be seen by inspection of the individual titration 
curves plotted in the left-hand side of Fig. 1 as well as from the column ' 
of Table I, the slope of these curves is throughout an atypical one. This is best 
demonstrated by the value of the so-called index potential [E\),i.e, the potential 
difference between 50 and 25 % (or 75 % respectively) oxidation. Whereas E^ 
for a system losing two electrons in a single step on oxidation, which is the 
most common type, of organic redox system, would amount to 14 mv., E^ for 
a one-electron system like cjdochrome would be 28 mv. 

With the present system averages 21 mv. between 4-6 and 6*4, and 
then increases with pjj , to become 34 mv. at pjj 8*3. A variation of E^ with p^ 
is also shown by the two step reduction systems recently studied by Michaelis 
[1933] and by Elema [1931; 1933], e.g. pyocyanin and chlororaphin. The 
flavins have been shown to belong to the same class of systems [Stern, 1934, 2]. 
A fundamental difference between the above-mentioned systems and toxoflavin 
however is the fact that the steepening of the titration curves and simultaneous 
visible semiquinone formation in the case of pyocyanin etc. is observed in 
the acid range, whereas with toxoflavin the change occurs in the alkaline range 
without any visible semiquinone formation^. 

^ The only similar case of which the writer is aware is that of the pigment of Ealla par- 
thenopea — hallachrome — which was recently studied by Friedheim [193;!]. Here is about 
20 mv. froni; 2 ^i,j 0*19 to 9*8. Further towards the alkaline range increases and becomes 3-i mv. 
at 11-47, ' 
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It follows therefore that the number of electrons involved in the process of 
oxidation-reduction of toxoflavin cannot be derived from the slope of individual 
titration curves. If the view be accepted that we are dealing here with a two- 
step reduction system, though no formation of an intermediary form may be 
detected by a colour change on reduction and though no complete separation of 
the two steps involved could be realised owing to the overlapping of the steps 
within the range of stability, the complete process of reduction would consist 
in the uptake of two hydrogen equivalents or electrons. This conclusion is 
supported by the above-mentioned change in the slope of the of 

approximately 30 mv. by the first dissociation constant of the reduced form, and 
also by the observation of van Veen and Mertens that either one or three 
molecules of hydrogen are taken up by toxofiavin according to the conditions 
chosen. The uptake of one H 2 molecule would correspond to the reversible 
process amenable to electrometric study. 

Treatment of toxoflavin as a tivo-step reduction system. 

Assuming that toxoflavin is reduced in two steps increasingly overlapping 
towards the acid range and each involving the uptake of one electron, the process 
may tentatively be subjected to theoretical treatment along the lines developed 
by Michaelis and independently by Elema. These authors have shown how the 
distance of the normal potentials of the two single steps of such a system from 
the midpoint of the whole titration curve may easily be determined even in the 
range of considerable overlapping. Furthermore they have made available short 
cuts for obtaining the value of the characteristic ‘^effective formation constant 
of the intermediary form (semiquinone) at any given pjj value. The magnitude 
of this constant, K, is an adequate representation of the probability of free 
radical (semiquinone) formation and also of its stability, Michaelis [1933] for 
this purpose has compiled a table correlating the experimentally observed 
values with the distance of the separate normal potentials — 
from the midpoint of the titration curves and with log K. Elema [1933] on 
the other hand has shown that a simple relation holds between K and the 
tangent to the titration curve at the midpoint. The height of ordinate defined by 
the midpoint of the curve and by the point of intersection of the tangent with 
the ordinate is called S. Then ir=(76*63.;iS^— 2)^. In Table I both methods 
have been applied to the data obtained for toxoflavin. Since the intervals in 
the table of Michaelis are somewhat too large for simple interpolation {E^^^ — = 

0*03 log K being no linear function of Ef} a diagram was first constructed from 
the table of Michaelis and the values given in Table I were obtained by graphical 
interpolation. As will be seen from Table I, there is a general agreement between 
the K values derived by the methods of Michaelis and of Elema. Theoretically 
the agreement between the results of the two methods should be closer, which 
implies the conclusion that the differences actually found are to be ascribed to 
experimental errors. 

Molecular weight of toxoflavin. 

On the ground of molecular weight determinations by the cryoscopic method 
(solvent, water) and by Bast- s method (solvent, camphor) van Veen and Mertens 
assign to toxoflavin the formula G 6 H 6 O 2 N 4 . The Bast determination is however 
invalidated by decomposition of the pigment in melting camphor. It was 
therefore thought to be desirable to obtain information about the molecular 
weight of toxoflavin by an independent method. In the case of pyocyanin 
Friedheim and Michaelis [1931] were able by the mere slope of the titration 
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curves to establish, the true molecular weight as half the value given by Wrede 
and Strack. In the case of toxoflavin where the slope of the titration curves is 
atypical throughout the whole range the stoichiometric relations had to be 
taken into consideration. The basic assumption to be made was that tw^o hydrogen 
equivalents are concerned in the reversible process of oxidation-reduction. No 
decision could be reached by oxidative titration experiments with potassium 
ferricyanide. In these experiments 10 ml. toxoflavin solution containing 0T66 
to 0T67 mg. were reduced with palladium-hydrogen and then titrated with a 
2T0”® ilf ferricyanide solution. For 7i = 2 there should have been required 
0-5 ml. ferricyanide if the molecular weight was 332, and 1-0 ml. for a molecular 
weight of 166. ActuaUj?- the end-points observed on electrometric titration fell 
invariably near 0-7 ml. ferricyanide. The same irregularity has previously been 
observed in the case of photo-hepatoflavin [Stern, 1934, 2]. Better results were 
obtained by means of reductive titrations with chromous acetate. 10 ml. toxo- 
flavin solution containing 0-166 mg. were titrated at 5-67 with 5*35. lO^^ If 
chromous acetate solution. If the molecular weight of toxoflavin were 332, 
0*187 ml. of the titrant, and if it were 166, 0*374 ml. should be required. As 
determined from the titration graph 0*32 M chromous acetate solution was 
necessary. In a similar experiment at 4*6 the quantity of titrant used was 
0*325 ml. of a 5*16. lO™^ Jf chromous acetate solution (calculated for mol. wt. 
166:0*387 ml, for mol. wt. 332:0*193 ml.). 

These experiments are therefore corroborative evidence in favour of the 
formula of toxoflavin proposed by the discoverers. 


Results of spectrographic study. 

The measurements of light absorption have been carried out by Dr Holiday 
at the Laboratories of the Medical Unit of the London Hospital Medical School 
[c/. Stern and Holiday, 1934, 2]. Their result was that a general resemblance 



Mg. 2. Spectral behaviour of toxoflavin. Ordinates : mol. extinct, coeff . 

' Pil after standing. 

-- 11*0 after standing. 

— Pb h'O. 

“ Pb 9*0 immediately after dissolving. 

• - 'p^lhQ immediately after dissolving, 


Abscissae : wave-lengths 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 


exists between the patterns of the flavin and of the toxoflavin spectra. In aqueous 
solution 6*5) a steep main absorption band at 260m/>t is accompanied by an 
inflection at 310m/^ and by a lower and rather broad band centred at 405m/x. 
The molecular extinction coefficients calculated for a mol. wt. of 166 amount 
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to about one-half of the corresponding values for flavins. After standing for 
a short time at 3 or^jj 11 the fading of the jmllow colour is accompanied by 
an almost complete disappearance of specific light absorption. These results are 
illustrated in Fig. 2. At 9 the height of the long wave band decreases and a 
distinct band is formed instead at 320 mp,. This band also slowly disappears 
with time. 

The disappearance of specific absorption in acid and in alkaline solution 
seems to indicate an opening of a ring structure in the molecule. 

Effect of toxofiavin on cell respiration. 

Judged from the value of its normal potential toxofiavin should increase 
the oxygen uptake of non-nucleated red blood corpuscles to a similar extent to 
e.gr. methylene blue or pyocyanin, assuming of course that the effect is not 
obscured by secondary factors such as toxicity or diffusibility. 

Manometric experiments have been carried out by Mr Greville with human 
and rabbit erythrocytes. The result was that toxofiavin stimulates their respira- 
tion to about the same extent as thionine [Ef ~ +0*062 at p^ 7). The course of 
an experiment with rabbit blood corpuscles is illustrated in Fig. 3. In view of 
current discussion on the mechanism of stimulation of respiration in erythrocytes 
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Fig. 3. Effect of toxofiavin and of thionine on respiration of rabbit 
erythrocytes in 0*2 % glucose. 

by oxidation-reduction systems it may not be without interest to mention that 
toxofiavin is capable of transforming oxyhaemoglobin with fair velocity into 
methaemoglobin . 

The effect of toxofiavin on the respiration of Jensen rat sarcoma and on 
normal tissues {e.g. brain) is under investigation. Evidence so far available 
indicates that the respiration of Jensen rat sarcoma in glucose is also increased 
by toxofiavin (140 % increase by 2.10~^ mol. toxofiavin). The effect however 
decreases rapidly, probably because of a toxic action of the pigment which is 
shown better by brain slices, where a concentration of 10”^ mol. already strongly 
inhibits the respiration. 
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Discussion. 

It is proposed to consider first the bearing of the results of this investigation 
on the question of a structural relationship between toxoflavin and the group 
of flavin (lyochrome) pigments. Van Veen and Mertens were led to assume such 
a relationship on the ground of similarities of a more qualitative nature, e.g. 
colour, fluorescence, stability towards oxidising agents and reversible reduoi- 
bility. Though at the time of the completion of their paper (December, 1933) 
the flavin chemistry was still in its early stages, the authors were well aware of 
certain fundamental differences between toxoflavin and the other flavin pig- 
ments, e.g, in respect to behaviour towards radiation, formation of sparingly 
soluble silver salts and nitrogen content. In spite of the fact that the exact con- 
stitution of toxoflavin itself is still unkno^vn, the rapid progress of flavin chemistry 
since the publication of Van Veen and Mertens's paper together with the data 
made available by the present experiments should furnish a definite answer to 
that question. If at the outset there existed a link of comparison between toxo- 
flavin and the class of flavin pigments, such a link could only be seen in the photo- 
flavins (or lumi-flavins), i,e. in the photo-decomposition products of the native 
flavins, but not in the native pigments themselves. Toxoflavin shares with a 
photo-flavin the solubility both in water and in chloroform, the stability towards 
oxidants, the reversibility of reduction and the presence of a methylimide 
group. There exists also a similarity in the general pattern of the absorption 
spectrum. On a closer examination of the data obtained on photo-flavins 
[Stern, 1934, 2] and on toxoflavin (this paper) with the same methods, these 
similarities turn out to be of a rather superficial nature. The major points are 
brought out in Table II. 

Table II. 


Range of stability 
Normal potential at pn 7 
Slope of titration curves 


Semiquinone formation 

Dissociation constants: 
p-j^ of reduced form 
p-^ of oxidised form 

Maxima of light absorption 


Toxoflavin 

p^ 4 to 8 

-0-049 V. 

Atypical throughout, increasing 
steepness towards alkaline range 

Not detectable; if any, then in 
alkaline range 

5*8 and 7-2 

260; 310; 405 (pn 6*5) 


Photoflavins 

Cone. H 2 SO 4 — cold NNaOH 
-0-22v. 

Typical for ?i=2in physiolo- 
gical range, increasing steep- 
ness toward acid range 

Stable, red semiquinone in 
acid solution 

7*7 

0-4 and 10 

267; 364; 440mAi (pn 7) 
(photo-hepatoflavin) 


The data given in the column Photoflavins apply, with the noted excep- 
tion of absorption bands, to the whole group of photoflavins, including those 
formed on irradiation of native flavins (discovered by Warburg and Christian 
[1932]) and the synthetic members of this group [Stern and Holiday, 1934, 1]. 
For further material for comparison in respect to the spectral behaviour of 
toxoflavin and the photoflavins, the reader is referred to the paper byHolidav 
and Stern [1934], 

There are also several points of biological interest which deserve discussion. 
Whereas it is shown in this paper that toxoflavin in accordance with its 
potential may act as a stimulant after respiration of mammalian red blood cells 
and may convert oxyhaemoglobin into methaemoglobin, flavins do not possess 
such properties [Wagner-Jauregg aL, 1933; 1934]. 
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According to the description given by van Veen, toxodavin seems to be 
nresent also outside the bacterium in the culture medium, though Imked up 
to a high molecular complex. On the other hand bacterial flavin pgments have 
Ln founTSsively Lide the cell in a non-diffusible form. Then concen- 
tration seems to be highest in strictly anaerobic orgamsms [Warburg and 
Christian 1933], whereas toxoflavin is said not to be formed under anaerobic 
conditions. Finally, the flavin pigments so far investigated have all been found 

\tXpears flierefore that whatever similarity may have brought about the 
tentl^ clLsification of toxoflavin among the flavin series it is at present so 
much outweighed by fundamental differences 

known flavins, that this assumption were better abandoned, io om mina 
toxoflavin appears to be a new and interesting bacterial product of jeUow 
colour without structural or functional relationship to the flavm pigments. The 
neighbourhood of its normal potential to ^^at of pyoeya^ suggest^a smd^^ 
function probably that of an accessory respiratory catalyst [cf. brieve 
iSl It £ not unlikely that Bacterium bongkrek apart from toxoflavm wiU be 
Sd “coSin a flarin pigment concerned with a ddl.rent ph<n,e of 

metabolism. 

SUMMAKY. 

Toxoflavin, the prosthetic group of a yeUow pigment formed by Bacterium 
bongkrek (van Veen and Mertens) represents ‘]xidantof an oxidatmn-reducta n 

svstem which is fully reversible and electro-active between 4 and Pa 8. The 
normal potential, as referred to the normal hydrogen electrode, at pa 
£- o“ 49£ The slope of the individual titration curves is f 
the Pr, range investigated and shows an increasmg steepness towards the alkaline 
range Though no colour change indicating semiqumone formation was ob- 
served the fxperimental data have tentatively been subjected to theoretical 
iXpretation hi the light of the theory of Michaelis and Elema of two-step re- 
duction. The relation S toxoflavin to the group of flavm pigments is discussed. 

The author wishes to thank Prof. E. C. Dodds for his interest and encomage- 
menti Furthermore he wishes to thank him and the Council of the Middlesex 
Medical School for the hospitality afforded. 
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LVIII. THE INACTIVATION OF CATALASES 
FROM CERTAIN MARINE PLANTS 
BY OXYGEN. 

By graham WALLACE MARKS. 

Scripps Institution of Oceanography, University of California, 

La J olla, California, 

{Received November 2nd, 1934.) 

It lias been shown [Marks and Eox, 1933; Marks, 1934, 1] that catalases from 
certain marine animals, on standing in air, slowly lose their ability to decompose 
hydrogen peroxide. This inactivation was found to be caused primarily by 
oxygen and the reaction to be pseudo-uiiimolecular under the given experi- 
mental conditions. The question arose as to whether or not catalases from 
marine plants would likewise be inactivated. 

Methods. 

The experimental procedure has already been described [Marks, 1934, 2]. 
Unless otherwise stated, the temperature at which extracts were stored and 
measurements were made was 20-0 ±0-2°. The reaction time interval was 
60 minutes. 

Inactivation by oxygen. Solutions were prepared by extraction with a phos- 
phate buffer of p^ 7*0, unless otherwise specified, of a number of species of 
marine plants. Portions were stored in air and under nitrogen or oxygen or 
both. Daily measurements were made on the quantity of hydrogen peroxide 
decomposed by 5 ml. samples after the addition of 2 ml. of the former. Controls 
were run simultaneously, using portions of extract that had been heated to 
boiling. The hydrogen peroxide solutions were prepared in the corresponding 
buffer or other corresponding medium and were 0-84~-0*98 M. 

It was found possible to apply the equation for a first order reaction to the 
inactivation reactions, as was previously done for other catalases [Marks, 1934, 1]. 

Thus, in the expression, = let u=the initial number of mg. of 

hydrogen peroxide decomposed by 5 ml. of extract, and (« — a;) = the number 
of mg. of hydrogen peroxide decomposed by 5 ml. of extract at any time, t, in 
days after the start. It has been shown [Marks, 1934, 2] that the quantities of 
hydrogen peroxide decomposed by the catalases from Corallina officinalis and 
Pikea californica are directly proportional to the enzyme concentration at 7*0. 
This has been assumed to be true for the catalases from other species of marine 
plants. The true concentration of enzyme would be given by multiplying a and 
(a —a’) by some unknown factor c. However, this cancels out in the logarithmic 
expression, and thus the procedure is justified. 

Data are given in Table I and show that the rates of inactivation were always 
greater for the portions of extract kept under air than under nitrogen. However, 
since oxygen enters directly or indirectly into the inactivations, the reactions 

are pseudo-unimolecular [Taylor, 1930]. Thus, the true equation is 1: = -^ 

in which b is the concentration of oxygen or oxygen and unknown substances. 
This factor remains constant for any single experiment. 
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Table I. The inactivation of catalases from marine plants. 


Cone, of 
extract 
o/ 

/o 

27 


Species 

CoralUna offi emedis 

Corallina officinalis 

CoralUna officinalis 

PiJcea calif ornica 

A mpllroa aspergillmn 
forma nana> 

CoralUna gracili s 
forma densa 

Plocamviim cocc ineuni 35 


20 


40 


20 


40 


20 


Medium 

Water 

Phosphate buffer 
Pn 7*0 

Sea water 

Phosphate buffer 

Phosphate buffer 
Ph^'O 

Phosphate buft’er 
Pb. 


Atmo- 

sphere 

(Air 

\ Nitrogen 
( Oxygen 
\ Air 

(Nitrogen 

Air 


No. of 
measure- 
ments* 

11 

8 

7 

7 

6 


Kanget 

0.076-0-093 

0-026-0-034 

0-254-0-288 

0-144-0-162 

0-099-0-117 

0-145-0-167 


Mean 

0-085 

0-033 

0-273 

0-149 

0-110 

0-157 


Polysiphonia 

verticillata 


I Air 

( Nitrogen 
J Air 

(Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Air 

Nitrogen 
( Air 

( Nitrogen 
j Air 

( Nitrogen 


13 0-041-0-063 0-044 

Rate slower J 


9 

10 


0-113-0-142 

0-062-0-087 

0-154-0-186 

0-131-0-147 

0-046-0-052 

0-142-0-160 

0-083-0-096 

0-262-0-273 


0-127 

0-081 

0-168 

0-136 

0-049 

0-149 

0-089 

0-267 


Rate siowerj 


Phosphate buffer 
Ph7-0 

20 Phosphate buft’er 
Pii 

t sterns ^vide in some eases, actually most of the values clustered 

Pox [1933]. 

It was found that the catalases in 10-20 % extracts prepared from Pelvetia " 
fastiaiata Colpomenia sinnora, Dilophus fiabellatus, Scytostphon lome'rmrivs md 
Sargassium agardianum in a phosphate buffer at Pn ^’O almost completely lost 
their activity on standing in air for 24 hours at ^0 . 

a< different Th.t tto 

of hvdroc'en ion concentration is shown in Fig. 1 for catalase fiom Ooraltma 
omihd. It must not be inferred that because higher magmtudes of k are 
obtained at lower p^ values the reactions preceded more 
to curves 1, 2 and 6 of Fig. 2 in the paper of Marks [1934, 2] shows that suen 
results can be ascribed to the greater slope of portions of the proportionality 
curves. These portions do not pass through the origin. It is not now possible 
to say Just what effect hydrogen ion and salt concentrations have on the leactio 

"^^fteviously, sharp changes in the slopes of the curves were noted when the 
data for the inactivation of catalases from certain marme animals were plotted 
fogarithmically [Marks, 1934, 1]. Similar discontinuffies SlndTo 

for the inactivation of catalase from CoralUna officinahs at Pb, ^0 and JO. 
Again these changes are not to be ascribed to a ^fference m reaction ^ut 
to discontinuities in the proportionality curves. Thus, referrmg again to Tig. - 
[Marks 1934 2] for lO-O, the change occurs at about 22 mg. on the ordinate, 
and in Kg liPn 10-0) of the same paper, an apparent change in reaction rate is 
f?md at about 20mg. (log,„=l-30), i.e., both changes occur at approximately 

the same catalase concentration. -n • i + a 

Inactivation of catalases at different temperatures. It is to be expected that 
the rate of inactivation wiU increase with rise in temperature. Kxtraots \ 
prepared in phosphate buffer p^ 7-0 divided into several portionaand stored 
at given temperatures which varied from their mean values by about ±0 - . 
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Daily measurements were made at 20-0 ± 0*2°, the sample first being kept for 
20-30 minutes in a room at this temperature before the introduction of hydrogen 
peroxide. 



Days 

Fig. 1. Inactivation of catalase from CorcdUna officyinalts at different Px-i '^a.lues. Respective 
concentrations of extracts and of buffers used are in the order of the numbers of the 
curves: 40 %, 40 %, others 20 %; 4-5, 6-0, 8-0, 9-0 and 10*0. AE buffers phosphate ex- 

f cept 9-0 and 10-0 viiich were HgEOs-KCl-NaOH mixtures. 
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factors, including oxygen, remained constant tinder the given conditions, the 
integrated form of Arrhenius’s equation [Taylor, 1930] may be written as follows : 


2-803 

where \ — and h^^Vb, 

In Fig. 2 are plotted data obtained for catalases from Corallina officinalis 
and Pihea calif ornica. Since the curves are straight lines, the Arrhenius equation 
is applicable. It is to be noticed that the slopes of curves A and B for two 
different extracts of G. officinalis having the same percentage concentration are 
quite different. Thus the values of Q are not the same in the two cases. This 
effect can be ascribed to an unknown factor or factors which remain constant 
for a given extract. It is hardly to be ascribed to oxygen alone as there is no 
reason for believing that the concentrations of this gas were significantly different 
in the two preparations at the different temperatures. 


Summary. 

1. Catalases from certain species of marine plants are inactivated directly 
or indirectly by oxygen and the reactions have been found to be pseiido-uiii- 
molecular under the given experimental conditions. 

2. Catalase from Corallina officinalis slowly loses its activity over the 
range 4-5-10-0 at 20-0 ±0*2°. 

3. The change in the rate of inactivation of catalases from OoralUna officinalis 
and Pihea californica with change in temperature is expressed by the Arrhenius 
equation over a range of 4*0-37*5°. 

The writer is indebted to Mr P. S. Barnhart for the identification of the 
marine plants. 
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LIX. THE EFFECT OF THYROTROPIC HORMONE 
UPON SERUM CHOLESTEROL. 



By LEONARD IRVING PUGSLEY. 

From the Department of Biochemistry, McGill U niversity, 

Montreal, Canada, 

{Received December 11th, 1934.) 

It has been shown by a number of workers that the administration of the thyro- 
tropic hormone of the anterior pituitary has a stimulating effect upon the thjn’oid. 
The physiological properties and preparation of a highly active and purified 
extract containing this principle have been recently reported by Anderson and 
Collip [1934]. Hurxthal and his co-workers in a series of papers [1930; 1933; 
1934] have shown that a reciprocal relationship exists between the blood choles- 
terol and the basal metabolic rate. Recently Cutting et al. [1934] have treated 
the published data on the relationship between basal metabolic rate and blood 
cholesterol statistically and have confirmed by a regression curve that an inverse 
relationship exists between these two variables. It has been shown experi- 
mentally by Westra and Kunde [1932] using rabbits, and Parhon and Derevici 
[1931] using dogs, that a decrease in blood cholesterol results from feeding 
desiccated thyroid and the injection of thyroxine. 

In the light of this work, it seemed of interest to investigate the effect of the 
thyrotropic hormone upon serum cholesterol. 

Methods. 

A group of 15 adult rats weighing between 280 and 320 g. was chosen for 
the experiment. During the injection period, 3 or 4 rats were bled by heart 
puncture every second day. Successive samples were taken from each animal at 
6-day intervals, in order to minimise the effects of haemorrhage. Between 1-2 
and T5 ml. of blood were removed each time and 0*5 ml. of serum was used in 
the estimation of cholesterol, which was carried out by the method of Sackett 
[1925]. This amount of serum was found necessary on account of the low value 
for serum cholesterol in the rat. The normal level for cholesterol was obtained 
from a group of 12 rats and these wt^re also bled at intervals of 6 days on different 
occasions to show that the removal of this quantity of blood did not interfere 
with the level of cholesterol. 

The rats received twice daily 0*5 ml. of an active th^o'otropic extract which 
was shown to contain 50 units of the hormone per ml. as assayed on the hypo- 
physectomised rat. 

Results. 

The results are shown in Table I. The normal values for serum cholesterol of 
rats varied between 64 and 75 mg. per 100 ml. with an average value of 70 mg. 
per 100 ml. Upon injection of the th3n‘otropiG hormone, the serum cholesterol 
decreased markedly, reaching its lowest level on the 8th to 10th day of injection 
and then returning to the normal level or slightly above in the course of 2 weeks. 
The values are expressed graphically in Pig. 1. This graph has a striking re- 
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ciprocal relationsliip to the basal metabolic rate curves shown by Pugsley et al. 
[1934] in their study of the effect of thyrotropic hormone upon creatine and 
creatinine excretions of normal and hypophysectomised rats. 

Table I. The effect of thyrotropic hormone upon the serum cholesterol of rats. 

Tlie values are expressed in mg. per 100 ml. of serum. 

0*5 ml. b.i.d. Extract 2 intraperitoneally for 40 days. 

No. of 


Days 

determinations 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 

Control 

12 

75 

64 

70 

2 

4 , 

60 

57 

59 

4 

4 

60 

49 

54 

6 

4 

64 

48 

59 

8 

4 

64 

64 

64 

10 

3 

55 ■ 

40 

46 

12 

6 

60 

43 

49 

14 

4 

58 

53 

54 

16 

3 

54 

51 

53 

18 

4 

74 

60 

66 

20 

4 

74 

52 

66 

22 

3 

77 

54 

68 

24 

4 

80 

66 

75 

26 

4 

95 

71 

S2 

30 

3 

96 

69 

81 

32 

3 

95 

66 

83 

34 

3 

74 

68 

72 

36 

3 

83 

64 

74 

40 

4 

87 

63 

73 , 



Fig. 1. The effect of thyrotropic hormone upon the serum cholesterol of rats. 

The serum cholesterol has also been studied in dogs after intravenous and 
intraperitoneal injections of the thyrotropic hormone. The results are shown in 
Table II. In dog no. 1 it is seen that the injection of a potent th^nrotropic ex- 
tract caused a marked decrease in the serum cholesterol. This is confirmeciin 
dog no. 2, using the extract employed in the experiments on rats. When the 
injections were discontinued the cholesterol values returned to the control level 
within 2. weeks. With continued injections, as is shown in dog no. IB, the same 
decrease in cholesterol was found, but the values did not return to the control 
level as rapidly as they did in the chronically-treated rats. The injections were 
continued for 68 days and the serum cholesterol was determined every second day ; 
during this time the values ranged between 125 and 145 mg. per 100 ml. In dog 
no. 1 0 it is shown that boiling the thyrotropic hormone at p^ 6*0 for 30 minutes 
in an open flask completely destroys its effect in lowering the serum cholesterol. 
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Table II. The effect of thyrotropic hormone upon the serum cholesterol of dogs. 


The values are expressed in mg. per 100 ml. of serum. 


Days Dog no. 1 

Control 340 

Control 342 

2 333 

4 253 

6 200 

8 171 

10 103 

12 — 

16 — 

20 — • 

24 273 

28 

38 — 

48 — 

68 ■ — 


Dog. no. 2 

Dog no. 1 B 

218 

275 

220 

272 

218 

208 

160 

168 

155 

135 

137 

120 

130 

114 

120 

114 

125 

100 

177 

107 

218 

145 



141 



133 



130 

— 

123 


Dog no. 1C 

Dog no. 3 

273 

240 

270 

240 

270 

240 

274 

240 

265 

218 

272 

222 



i20 



222 



218 

■ 

240 


Doc. no. 1. Male. Wt. 16 kg. 10 ml. b.i.d. Extract 1 intravenously for 10 days. 

DoS no 2 Male. Wt. 15 kg. 5 ml. b.i.d. Extract 2 intraperitoneally for 12 days. 

DnS Tio 1*B Male. Wt. 16 kg. 5 ml. b.i.d. Extract 2 intravenously for 68 days. 

DoS no* 10* Male. Wt. 16 kg. 10 ml. b.i.d. Extract 1 intravenously (boiled) tor 8^ days. _ 
Dog no! 3. *Eemale. Tiiyroparatliyroidectomised-hypopliysectomised. Wt. 12 kg. o ml. b.i.d. 
Extract 2 intraperitoneally for 20 days. 


The effect of the thyrotropic hormone upon the serum cholesterol of a thyro- 
parathyroidectomised-hypophysectomised dog has been studied (dog no. 3). 
The completeness of these operations has not been established as yet. However, 
the thyroparathyroidectomy appears to be complete, since the serum calcium 
showed a marked decrease following the operation (11*6 to 7-8 mg. per 100 ml.). 
The animal received parathyroid hormone (Eli Lilly and Company) for some 
time, but during the administration of the thyrotropic hormone no parathyroid 
hormone was given. The dog was in good health and showed no symptoms of 
tetany during this time. The serum calcium which was also followed ranged 
between 7-0 and 8*0 mg. per 100 ml. In this dog no significant decrease in the 
cholesterol was observed as a result of the injections. This observation is in 
agreement with the reports of Verzar and Wahl [1931] and others that the 
thyrotropic hormone does not function in thyroidectomised animals. 


SUMMABY. 

The intraperitoneal injection of the thyrotropic hormone caused a marked 
decrease in the serum cholesterol of rats and dogs. 

The serum cholesterol curve shows a reciprocal relationship to the basal 
metabolic rate curve of rats receiving chronic injections of the th 3 rrotropic 
hormone. 

I wish to express my indebtedness to Prof. J. B. Collip and to Dr D. L. 
Thomson for advice during the course of this work. 
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LX. STUDIES ON THE PHOSPHATASES. 

THE INFLUENCE OF SOME ELECTROLYTES ON THE 
PHOSPHATASES OF ANIMAL TISSUE. PHOSPHATASES 
OF THE LIVER, KIDNEY, SERUM AND BONES OF 

THE RABBIT. 

By SERAPINO BELFANTI, ANGELO CONTARDI and 
ALBERTO ERCOLI. 

From the Istituto Sieroterapico Mikmese and B. Istituto 
Superiore Agrario, Milan. 

(Received December lOih, 1934.) 

In recent work Davies [1934] found that the autolysed extracts of liver and 
spleen hydrolyse sodium /S-glycerophosphate at two different optima of acidity, 
namely Pn 8-9, and he expressed the opinion that there were two 

different phosphatases ; however, it was not possible for him to purify the extracts 
in such a way as to obtain from them two fractions each containing one of 
the two distinct enzymes. 

An analogous fact had been observed for the phosphatases of hog kidney by 
Kurata [1931] who had succeeded in obtaining, by adsorption processes and 
from the same starting material, two different enzymic solutions, one having an 
optimum of phosphatase activity at pg 3, the other at pjj 9. 

Recently some Japanese authors of Akamatsu’s school [Usawa, 193^.; 
Munemura,'^ 1933, etc.] came to the conclusion that the enzymes which hydrolyse 
the monoesters of phosphoric acid belong to three types: 

(a) A phosphomonoesterase type I, pjj optimum 3, extracted by Manaka 
[1931] from takadiastase. 

(b) A phosphomonoesterase type II, Pn optimum 5-4r-5-6, extracted by 
Usawa [1932] from rice husk and purified by an adsorption process. 

(c) A phosphomonoesterase tj^ie III, pn optimum 9-10, studied by Asakawa 
[1928; 1929] m kidney extracts. 

Hori [1932], eonfimiing the results obtained by Roche [1931], reported the 
presence of a phosphomonoesterase of type II in erythrocytes. In this way, 
according to the Japanese authors quoted, phosphomonoesterases of all three 
types are to be found in animal tissues, whereas type III phosphomonoesterase 
would appear always to be absent from vegetable tissues. 

A study of the behaviour of the three phosphomonoesterases in the presence 
of different electrolytes has been made by Munemura [1933], who made his 
experiments on purified solutions of extracts of takadiastase, of rice husks and 
of hog kidney, chosen as being representative of the three types of phospho- 
monoesterase. Starting from the presupposition that all the enzymes whiek 
hydrolyse the monoesters of phosphoric acid and which exist in nature are in- 
ciuded in these three types, he generalised the results thus obtained. 

We wished to study the influence of some inactivating agents and, in par- 
ticular, of sodium fluoride and oxalate, on the phosphatase activity of exti acts 
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of liver, kidney, bone and serum of the rabbit. It secerns to us that the results we 
obtained lead to deductions which are somewhat different from those arrived at 
by the Japanese authors. 

Experimental. 

Technique, 

The general method of research was as follows. In a series of 25 ml. flasks 
were placed : 1 ml. of a solution of sodium glycerophosphate (5 % of the an- 
hydrous salt); 2*5 ml. of a solution of sodium acetate and sodium veronal in 
concentration double that prescribed by Michaelis [1930], containing 38*856 g. 
of CHgCGONa, JHgO and 58*856 g. of sodium veronal per litre of solution; 2 ml. 
of an 8*5 % solution of pure Nad. To each of the flasks was added, in order to 
obtain the desired pg value, that quantity of HCl prescribed b^r Michaelis for the 
purpose; when it was desired to examine the action of some inhibiting agent a 
measured quantity of a concentrated solution of that agent was also added. 
Finally, 5 ml. of the enzymic solution under examination were placed in each 
flask and the liquid brought to the mark. In view of the fact that the enzymic 
extracts, like the solutions of oxalate and of fluoride, often notably displace the 
pjj of the buffer solutions, the pjj was controlled electrometrically on an aliquot 
part of the solution. The remainder was distributed in portions of 5 or 10 ml. in 
thick-walled test-tubes which, after the addition of a drop of toluene, were 
tightly closed and left in the thermostat' at 37° for 16 hours. At the end of that 
time, a measured quantity of 10 % trichloroacetic acid was added to each test- 
tube. The contents were filtered and inorganic phosphorus was determined in 
the filtrate using Lohmann and Jendrassik’s [1926] modification of Fiske and 
Subbarow’s [1925] method. The values thus ascertained were then calculated 
to 1 ml. of the solution under examination. 

We used the acetate- veronal buffer according to Michaelis, notwithstanding 
its weak buffering powers, because it offers the advantage of an extremely wide 
range of acidity, between pjj 9*64 and 2*62, simply by adding different amounts 
of hydrochloric acid. When it was necessary to use still higher pu values (10 to 
11), we added a few drops of dilute solution of sodium hydroxide to the veronal 
buffer, counting also on the buffering power of the enzymic solutions themselves. 
In this way we excluded the possibility of the enzymes being diversely influenced 
by the different nature of the buffer. 

The crystallised sodium glycerophosphate used by us, and placed on the 
market by Messrs Carlo Erba of Milan, was composed exclusively of the jS-form 
[Carrara, 1932]. . 

Phosphatases of liver and kidney extracts. 

The .tissues, used .in these experiments were taken, from .adult .and normal 
rabbits. The' technique employed for the . preparation of the extracts Fad many 
points of similarity with that adopted by Asakawa [1928]. The animals were 
killed by cutting the carotid. The abdominal cavity was then immediately 
opened, a cannula needle was introduced into the vena cava and, after ligaturing 
the portal vein, the blood vessels were washed with physiological salt solution 
at 37°. The organs were then removed and, after being freed from the residues of 
surrounding tissues, were rapidly washed with physiological salt solution, weighed, 
triturated with sand in a mortar and placed in an Eiienme^^er flask together witli 
ten times their weight of sterile distilled water and a few ml. of toluene. The 
whole was then placed in a thermostat at 37° and allowed to autoiyse for 48 
hours. It was afterwards filtered through a folded filter. The clear filtrate was 
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diaiysed for 36 hours in small bags of collodion placed in distilled water. Tiie 
dialysed extracts were again filtered, a small quantity of toluene was added and 
the whole kept in an ice- chest. The extracts thus prepared do not contain enzymes 
from the blood when the operation of washing with physiological salt solution 
has been conducted properly. They are, moreover, extremely poor in albumin- 
ous substances and keep their phosphatase activity for a fair length of time. 
Again, possible sources of error, including those due to the hydrolytic action of 
phosphodiesterases and pyrophosphatases, are avoided because the phosphoryl- 
ated organic compounds pre-existing in the tissues are decomposed during the 
digestion in the thermostat and the inorganic phosphates are eliminated wholly 
by means of the diatysis. The determinations themselves thus become less 
laborious because controls are not necessary. 

Table I shows that, within very wide limits, the effect of sodium fluoride on 
the phosphatase activity of a liver extract does not change with variations in the 
degree of concentration of this salt. 


Table I. Inliihitory action of sodkmi fluoride on the phosphatase 
activity of rabbit liver extracts. 




mg. P hydrolysed in the 


mg. P hydro- 

jOji of the 
buffer 


presence 

ofHaF 


lysed in the 
absence of 





solution 

Jf/50 

J//7 

.J//4 

Jf/2 

NaP 

3-6 

. — 

0-006 

— 

— 

0*034 

0*5 

0*003 

— 

0*005 

0*007 

0*067 

7*5 

0*040 

— 

0*039 

0*040 

0*050 

8*3 

0*067 

0*060 

0-067 

0*065 

0-065 


From Fig. 1, which represents the results of an experiment carried out by 
acting contemporaneously with an extract of rabbit liver on sodium glycero- 
phosphate in the absence of inhibitory agents (Curve A), in the presence of 
Jf/50 NaF (Curve B), and in the presence of sodium ilf/50 oxalate (Curve C), 
it may be seen that, analogously with the results obtained by Davies [1934], the 



Fig. 1. The hydrolysis of ^-glycerophosphate in. the afoseiiee and presence of added fluoride and 
oxalate by rabbit liver extracts under varying conditions of hydrogen ion con.centratio,u. 

Curve n. X x Hydrolysis in absence of inactivating agents. 

Curve JS. 0 G Hydrolysis in presence of added fluoride. 

Curve 0 . ^ A Hydrolysis in presence of added oxalate. 
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phosphatase of the liver acts at two different optima, one in an alkaline zone 
and the other in an acid zone. It is also clearly shown that the two inhibitory 
agents examined leave the ‘‘alkaline” phosphatase activity almost unaltered 
and that they affect only the “acid” phosphatase activity. As this inactivation 
is very profound and the residual activity from pjj 3 to 6 is almost negligible, it 
may be held that the problem set by Davies [1934] to separate the two phos- 
phatases has been solved at least in part. 



Pig. 2. The hydrolysis of j8-glycerophosphate in the absence and presence of added iodoacetate 
by liver extracts (rabbit) under varying conditions of hydrogen ion concentration. 


Curve A . x x Hydrolysis in absence of added iodoacetate. 

Curve D. □ □ Hj^drolysis in presence of added iodoacetate. 



Pig. 3. The hydrolysis of /8-giycerophosphate in the absence and presence of added oxalate by 
kidney extracts (rabbit) under varying conditions of hydrogen ion concentration. 

Curve A, x — x Hydrolysis in absence of added oxalate. 

Curve <7. A- A Hydrolysis in presence of added oxalate. 

The results of this experimeut are not in agreement with the views of some 
of the Japanese authors mentioned above. In fact, according to Muneiniira 
[1933], sodium oxalate completely inhibits the activity of the phosphatase type 
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III (alkaline) whereas this did not occur in our case. Again, according to the 
same author the oxalate should not have a very noticeable action on type II 
phosphatase at a Pn optimum of 5-5. It should be observed, however, that, in 
analogy with what was found by Kobayashi [1927] and Inouye [1928] in the case 
of the phosphatase of A. oryzae, our acid phosphatase might also be a type I 
phosphatase modified in its properties by the presence of a substance X. 

Table II. Inhibitory action of sodium trichloroacetate on the 
phosphatase activity on extracts of rabbit liver. 


mg. P hydrolysed 



A 

( 

In the presence of 



Pjj_ of the 
buffer 
solution 

CGhCOONa 


A 

In the absence 
ofCClsCOONa 

Mim 

a¥/20 

3*2 

0-0089 

0-0067 

0-0338 

5*3 

0-0674 

0-0686 

0-0649 

8-9 

0*0828 

0*0805 

0-0828 


From Table II it may be seen that sodium trichloroacetate has a similar 
action to those of sodium fluoride and oxalate on the phosphoesterase of the liver . 

Fig. 2 shows the behaviour of the same extract of liver on sodium j8-glycero- 
phosphate in the presence and in the absence of if/50 sodium iodoacetate. 
This liver extract was the same as that used for the experiment illustrated in 
Fig. 1. The experiment was, however, carried out 6 days later with the same 
enzymic solution which had been kept in the ice-chest in the meantime. As may 
be seen, whilst the '‘alkaline” phosphatase activity remained almost unaltered, 
the "acid” phosphatase underwent a much more noteworthy inactivation. The 
iodoacetate acts extremely weakly on the acid phosphatase, and it appears 
to have only the same weak influence on the alkaline phosphatase as have 
oxalate and'fluoride. The determinations of the Pj^ hi the presence of iodo- 
acetate under alkaline conditions were carried out by means of the colorimeter 
because the iodoacetate poisons the hydrogen electrode. 

Fig. 3 shows the action of the phosphatase of a rabbit kidney extract on 
^-glycerophosphate in the absence (Curve A) and in the presence (Curve 0) of 
lf/50 sodium oxalate. In Curve A, besides the optimum of activity at p^ 9*2, 
the existence of a second optimum in the acid zone is not to be found. However, 
in the presence of sodium oxalate under acid conditions there is a marked in- 
hibition of the phosphatase activity, analogous to that which occurs in the case 
of liver extracts. Therefore, in this case also one may suppose the presence of 
an "acid” phosphatase. The considerations already set forth in the matter of the 
"acid” phosphatase of the liver hold good also in this case and are supported 
by the experiments, of which we have already made mention, carried out by 
Kurata [1931] on the phosphatases of hog kidney. 

As regards the "alkaline ” phosphatase, we were not able to find inactivation 
by sodium oxalate in extracts of rabbit kidney prepared by the method used 
by Asakawa and by Munemura. This is the contrary of what Mimemura found 
when experimenting with extracts of hog kidney. 

On the whole, the behaviour of the phosphatases of the liver and those of the 
kidney, in the presence of inactivating agents, is such as to cause one to admit 
the qualitative identity of the two enzymic systems. 
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Phosphatases of rabbit and horse blood serum . 

We used the serum from 8 rabbits which were kept without food for 24 hours. 
The blood was taken from the carotid. The horse serum was obtained from an 
animal which had been kept without food for 24 hours. In this case, the blood 
was taken by opening the external jugular vein. 

The sera thus obtained were dialysed directly, without predigestion in the 
thermostat, in small bags of collodion placed in distilled water for 36 hours. 
Fig. 4 shows the hydrolysis of jS-glycerophosphate produced at different 2hi 
values in the absence of inhibitory agents (Curve A), in the presence of^Jf/50 
NaF (Curve B), in the presence of Jf/50 sodium oxalate (Curve C) and in the 
presence of lf/100 sodium iodoacetate (Curve D). 

Fig. 6 shows the hydrolysis produced by dialysed horse serum in the absence 
of inhibitory agents (Curve A), in the presence of Jf/50 NaF (Curve B), and in 
the presence of Jf/50 sodium oxalate (Curve C). 



5 6 


Fig. 4. Tile hydrolysis of jS-glycerophosphate in the absence and presence oi added fluoride, 
oxalate and iodoacetate by rabbit serum under varying conditions of hydrogen ion concen- 
tration. j ^ Hydrolysis in absence of inactivating agents. 

Curve i?. Q —• o Hydrolysis in presence of added fluoride. 

Curve 0. - A Hydrolysis in presence of added oxalate. 

Curve i>. 0 0 Hydrolysis in presence of added iodoacetate. 


Curve £>. 0 ■ 


p 

A’ 0*05 



Fig. 5. The hydrolysis of ^-glycerophosphate in the absence and presence of added fluoride and 
oxalate by horse serum under varying conditions of hydrogen ion concentration. 

Curve X-- -X Hydrolysis in absence of inactivating agents. 

Curve 0-— •- — G Hydrolysis in presence of added fluoride. 

Curve <7. A- — -A Hydrolysis in presence of added oxalate. 

In serum one also observes the presence of an acid phosphatase, although 
very weak. In the presence of inhibitory agents, it behaves in the same way as 
the extracts of liver and kidney. As regards the alkaline phosphatase, this is not 
inactivated by sodium fluoride but is greatly inhibited by the action of sodium 
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oxalate. As in the case of the liver extract, iodoacetate does not much affect 
the acid phosphatase; it acts on the alkaline phosphatase, at least up to the pjj 
values employed in the same way as sodium oxalate. 

The 2^hosphatasee of bone. 

The femora, tibiae and humeri of a 25-day old rabbit were carefully freed 
from their soft parts. The epiphyses were detached, the bones split along their 



6. The hydrolysis of ^-glycerophosphate in the absence and presence of added fluoride and 
oxalate by rabbit bone (shaft) extracts under wirying conditions of hydrogen ion conceii- 

tration. . x x Hydrolysis in absence of inactivating agents. 

Curve B. O 0 Hydrolysis in presence of added fluoride. 

Curve C. A- A Hydrolysis in presence of added oxalate. 



Fig. 7. The hydrolysis of jS-glycerophosphate in the absence and presence oi added iluoride and 
oxalate by rabbit bone (epiphysis) phosphatase under varying eonditions of hydrogen ion 
eoncentratiGn. 

Curve H. x -x Hydrolysis in absence of inactivating agents. 

Curve B. G 0 Hydrolysis in presence of added fluoride. 

Curve C, A A Hydrolysis in presence of added oxalate. 
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length and the marrow carefuUy removed. They were then rapidly washed with 
physiological salt solution. The shafts and the epiphyses, after having been 
broken up separately in a mortar with quartz sand, were subjected to the treat- 
ment described in connection with the extracts of kidney and liver. - 

Figs. 6 and 7 show the hydrolyses produced respectively by the extracts ot 
shaft and of epiphysis at various degrees of acidity m the absence and in the 
presence of fluoride and of oxalate. As may be seen, the two extracts behave m 

an analogous manner. . i . ■ + 

Examination of the two diagrams shows that the considerations s^ forth in 
the case of the phosphatases of serum may be repeated m the ease oi ^one. ihe 
two systems behave in a markedly similar maimer towards oxalate and fluoride 
In young animals the phosphatase of the bone is much more active than that 

of the serum. 

Discussion. 

Examination of the diagrams previously explained shows the foUowing facts. 
(1) Extracts of liver and kidney contain, besides the alkaline phosphatase 
which is that which up to the present has most attracted the attention of 
research workers, an “acid” phosphatase which “ 

case is not negligible. It seems probable to us that this acid phosphatase has 

^ ^^Ifln bonL^'(S2ft and epiphyses) and in blood serum, the activity of the 

“acid” phosphatase is extremely slight. 

(3) In extracts of bone and in serum, the “alkalme” phosphatase is sharply 
differentiated from the corresponding one present in extracts of liver and kidney 
bv the fact that sodium oxalate reduces its activity in greater measure. 

( 4 ) Near neutrality, the influence of the inactivating agents which we have 
considered is negligible. One might therefore distinguish three different systems 
S phosphatase enzymes in animal tissues: that of the liver and of the kidney 
(and probably also of the spleen [Davies, 1934]) characterised by the presence 
of an ‘‘acid” and an “alkaline” phosphatase, the latter not being mhibited by 
sodium oxalate; that of serum and of bone characterised (the acid phosphatase 
beind nearly negligible) by the presence of an “alkaline” phosphatase which 
is partially inhibited by sodimn oxalate ;i and lastly, that of the CTythroeytes 
characterised, according to the statements of Roche [1931] a,nd Hon [19d_], 
by the presence of the acid phosphatase only. Moreover according to Hon, this 
phosphatase of the erythrocytes (pg optimum 5-5) is different from that of the 

^^^In^orde“ toS^Si the negligible activity of the “acid” phosphatase of bone 
extract one might put forward the hypothesis that the accumulation in the 
bones of notable quantities of fluoride which, as we have seen, inliibits the 

activity of this phosphatase, contributes to this fact 

We are working on the influence of fluorides on phosphatases; the results of 
our experiments will be given in one of our next communications. 

We believe in fact that fluorine plays an important part in the phenomena 
of calcification and decalcification of bone and that by carrying research work 
still farther in this direction, it may be possible to obtain some light on thi.s 
complicated question. 

1 We wish to observe in this connection that most authors, on the basis of Kay’s work [1930], 
hold that the phosphatase of serum is of osseous origin: latterly however the work of Bodansky 
[1934] and of Bodansky and Jaffe [1934] tends to show that, e.vcept in cases of disease of the bone, 

the phosphatase of serum is of different origin. 
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Many considerations confirm this point of view. 

(a) The fixation of fiuorine by the bone, a phenomenon which in itself must 
surely have some physiological meaning. 

(b) The phenomena consequent on chronic fluoride poisoning. These pheno- 
mena, on which a vast literature already exists [McClure, 1933], may easily be 
associated with a degenerated phosphatase activity of the osseous tissues. 

(c) The alterations of the phosphatase activity of the plasma recently ob- 
served by Phillips [1934] in cows suffering from fluorosis. In this connection we 
have already referred to the analogy which exists between the phosphatase 

system of serum and that of bone. , ,, n- 

(d) The fact, discovered by Eobison and Eosenheim [1934], ^ that the addi- 
tion of sodium fluoride, even in extremely small quantities, impedes in vitro the 
deposition of calcium on the ossifying cartilage. 

To these considerations it may be objected that, in all the cases observed up 
to the present, the fluoride acts only on the acid phosphatases and not on the 
alkaline ones which appear, as regards the process of calcification of the bones 
and havino' regard to the reaction of the media in which they must operate, to be 
the most important. Robison and Rosenheim [1934] have observed that fluoride 
does not depress the activity of the bone phosphatases (alkaline). Furthermore, 
it may be objected that, in the phenomena of calcification, the two mechanisms 
admitted by' Robison (scission of the phosphoric ester and precipitation of the 
calcium phosphate) may occur even at different hydrogen ion concentrations. 
Experiments not yet completed demonstrate that in ceitain conditions fluorides 
may also inhibit the activity of the alkaline phosphatases. 

At this point we wish to recall attention to the classification of the phos- 
phatases proposed by the Japanese authors. It has already been said that 
Akamatsu and his collaborators distinguish three types of phosphomonoesterase 
corresponding to the three different degrees of dissociation of a monoester of 
phosphoric acid (the hydrogen of both hydroxyls not replaced, 2-8-3 ; that of 
one hydroxyl replaced, p^i 5*5; that of both hydroxyls replaced, pg 9—10) and 
analogous to the three types of proteinase i pepsin, papain and trypsin-kinase. 
From several points of view, this classification appears to be most suggestive, 
but it is difficult to accept entirely the views of the Japanese school on the be- 
haviour of these three types of phosphatase as regards inhibitors and chemical 
activators. For example, we have seen how, according to Munernura [1933], the 
activity of the alkaline phosphatase should be completely inhibited in the pre- 
sence of sodium oxalate. We found instead, in some of the cases examined, only 
partial hiactivation, whilst in other cases the inactivation was practically nil. 
From this, ought one to deduce that there exists a fourth type of phosphatase 
having an optimum of activity at the same pjj as the third t 3 ^pe, but which can 
be distinguished from the latter because it maintains its activity even in the 
presence of sodium oxalate ? It appears to us that it is more probable that the 
inactivation of the enzj^'mes by inhibitory agents as commonly used may be 
exerted, at least in certain cases, not on the haptophore groups but on the 
colloidal carriers of the enzyme itself. In these cases, therefore, oiie and the same 
enzyme changes its properties towards activating and inactivating agents when 
there are changes in the colloidal carrier. Objections might be raised to the 

^ For the sake of brevity, we have omitted to cite the other works oi Itobison to whom, to- 
gether with Kay, belongs the merit of having eommancecl and of having given great impulse to the 
study of the phosphatases. On the other hand, the works of both these authors and of their 
collaborators, published for the greater part in this y/oarifial since 1923, are well known to all those 
who are interested in this subject. 
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technique employed by us because the determinations were made after a some- 
what lengthy period of digestion in the thermostat (16 hours) so that the hydro- 
lysis of the substrate, at the optimum , in some cases reached 80 % . Moreover, 
the experiments were made with a veronal buffer. The determinations carried 
out by Munemura [1933], using a glycine buffer with an extract of hog kidney 
in the presence and in the absence of sodium oxalate, were made when the hydro- 
lysis of the glycerophosphate, in the absence of oxalate and at the optimum pjj, 
was about 50 %. It may be suspected that this is the cause of the notable 
difference between our results and those of the J apanese author. 

Preliminary experiments have however shown us that the conclusions are 
not substantially changed either when the hydrolysis is interrupted at 50 % or 
when it is still further prolonged, and this both in the presence of veronal buffer 
and in that of glycine buffer. 

This preliminary examination led, among other things, to interesting observa- 
tions on which we will report in our next communication. 

On the other hand, when carrying out the inorganic phosphorus determina- 
tions we found it possible to obtain, after a sufficientl}^ long space of time, 
detectable quantities of phosphorus even at acid values and thus to have the 
possibility of a simultaneous and accurate measure of the activities of both acid 
and alkaline phosphatases. 

We feel that it is opportune to make a further remark in connection with the 
use of sodium oxalate as an anticoagulant for the taking of blood for research 
work on the phosphatases of the plasma. It is clear, from what we have ex- 
plained, that by operating in this manner, the action of the phosphatases present 
is greatly inhibited. Bodansky [1933] in fact observed that the phosphatase 
activity of oxalated plasma was about 10 % lower than that of heparin plasma. 
He, however, attributed this to the increase in osmotic pressure due to the 
potassium oxalate and to the consequent dilution of the plasma. 

For the same reasons it is inadvisable to employ trichloroacetate which some 
authors have used when studying the scissions of the phosphorylated compoimds 
of the blood. 

SiJMMAIiy. 

1. Extracts of liver and kidney contain, besides an alkaline” phosphatase, 
an ^‘acid” phosphatase, the activity of which is not negligible. 

2. The activity of the ‘"acid” phosphatase of liver and kidney extracts is 
inhibited by the fluoride, oxalate and trichloroacetate of sodium, that of the 
^'alkaline” phosphatase of the same extracts is not influenced by these electro- 
lytes. In this connection the two enzymic systems are qualitatively similar. 

3. The activity of the “acid” phosphatase is extremely low in bone and 
serum. 

4. In serum and extracts of bone, the “alkaline” phosphatase is partially 
inhibited by sodium oxalate. From this point of view' these tw^o enzymic systems 
may be considered to be qualitatively identical. 

5- Near neutrality the influence of the inactivating agents which we have 
considered is negligible. 

6. The influence of fluorides on the processes of calcification and decalcifica- 
tion of bone is discussed. 
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LXL STUDIES ON THE ANAEROBIC DECOM- 
POSITION OF PLANT MATERIALS. 

I. THE ANAEROBIC DECOMPOSITION OF 
RICE STRAW (ORYZA SATIVA). 

By OADAMBI NARASIMHA ACHARYA. 

From the Fermentation Department, BotJiamsted Experimental 
' Station, Harpenden, Herts. 

[Received December 30th, 1934.) 

The aerobic decomposition of plant materials has in recent years attracted mncli 
attention, on account of its importance in the formation of synthetic manure, 
in the decomposition of soil organic matter, in the purification of sewage and 
trade wastes, in the decay of wood etc., but comparatively little is known re- 
garding the course and rate of decomposition under anaerobic and partially 
aerobic conditions. Tenney and Waksman [1930] have reported some data in this 
connection and a certain amount of work has been done in regard to the changes 
in organic matter in marshy and peaty soils, generally associated with such con- 
ditions. While the agricultural importance of such soils is comparatively limited, 
in other cases anaerobic and semi-aerobic conditions have played a significant 
role in increasing crop production and have been objects specially aimed at in 
the system of cultivation, e.g. hi the production of rice under swamp or water- 
logged conditions as practised in most parts of India and China and to an in- 
creasing extent in Burma, The biochemistry of the changes in organic matter 
and other constituents in such soils has been exammed by Nagaoka [1905], 
Baikuhara and Imaseki [1907], Harrison and Iyer [1913; 1914; 1915; 1916; 1919 ; 
1920], Panganiban [1923], Subrahmanyan [1927; 1929; Subrahmanyan and 
Sreenivasan, 1934], Itano and Arakawa [1927; 1932], Metzger [1929; Metzger 
and Janssen, 1928], Joachim and Kandiah [1929], Misu and Shimohira [1929], 
Bartholomew [1929], Robinson [1930], Osugi et al. [1931 ; 1932] and others. But 
their work has been done mostly under the semi- aerobic conditions of the water- 
logged soil and no detailed study of the decomposition of orgamc matter under 
strictly anaerobic conditions has been reported. Data under such conditions, it 
was thought, might serve not only for purposes of comparison, but might also 
help in the interpretation of the results obtained already under water-logged 
conditions. 

The object of the experiments reported in this and succeeding papers was to 
examine in detail the course of anaerobic decomposition of a variety of plant 
materials by themselves and in admixture with soil, as compared with the course 
of aerobic decomposition on the one hand and with the decomposition imder 
water-logged or swamp soil conditions, on the other. 

Recently much work has been reported on the anaerobic digestion of sewage 
and trade wastes, with special reference to securing the maximum evolution of 
combustible gases [c/. Whitehead and O’Shaughnessy, 1931; Adeney, 1932; 
Heukeiekian, 1933; Rudolfs, 1932; Rudolfs and Heukelekian, 1932; Rudolfs 
and Setter, 1932; Buswell and Boruff, 1932 ; Larson aZ. 1934]. But it should 
be noted that the conditions infiuencing the decomposition of trade wastes or 
sewage, where the concentration of the dissolved or suspended matter is com- 
paratively low, may vary markedly from those controlling the decomposition of 
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plant materials in mucli higher concentrations and in presence of soil. Com- 
parisons of data obtained under the two sets of conditions may, however, be 
made with advantage and will be discussed later. 

A different aim has guided several workers [Richards and Amoore, 1920; 
Fowler and Joshie, 1920; Langwell and Lymn, 1923; 1932; Boruff and Buswell, 
1929], who have examined the anaerobic or semi-aerobic decomposition of plant 
materials on the technical scale with a view to obtaining the maximuiii yield of 
gaseous products. As their results bear close comparison with some data ob- 
tained during the course of the present experiments, their work may be con- 
sidered in somewhat greater detail. Fowler and Joshie [1920] fermented various 
cellulosic materials and found that maximum gas evolution occurred at 30°, the 
mixed gases evolved having an average composition of 80-90 % CH^ , 4-12 % H 2 
and 3-7 % COg. Hemicelluloses gave maximum gas production, and an acidity 
of more than 1 % retarded further fermentation. Langwell and Lymn [1923; 
1932] adopted thermophilic digestion at 60° and observed that celluloses from 
different sources, hemicelluloses, starches and sugars could be easily fermented 
while the so-called ligno- and euto- celluloses were unfermentable. Cereal straws 
were intermediate between true and ligno- celluloses and left an unfermentable 
residue of cellulose, apparently in combination. The addition of phosphorus and 
nitrogen was found to promote the fermentation. Aeration of the medium in- 
creased the amount of ethyl alcohol produced and a portion of the methane was 
replaced by hydrogen. Richards and Amoore [1920] working with straw and 
Nile sudd found that the optimum conditions for the production of methane were 
(1) a temperature bc^tween 35 and 40°; (2) exclusion of air; (3) ample water 
supply; (4) presence of some available nitrogen compound and (5) absence of 
acidity, which could be secured by addition of CaCOg . 

The methane fermentation of simple organic compounds and of sewage 
sludge has been followed by Buswell and co-workers [Buswell and Boruff, 1932; 
Symons and Buswell, 1933; Tarvin and Buswell, 1934; Boruff and Buswell, 
1934]. This type of fermentation is held to be an oxidation-reduction reaction 
under anaerobic conditions, catalysed by bacteria and resulting in the production 
of almost theoretical c|iiantities of CH 4 and COg: the primary products appear 
to be CO 2 and Hg, which react to form methane. Decarboxylation, deamination 
and hydrolysis were the principal means of decomposition, while the lower fatty 
acids were the chief intermediate compounds produced. A larger weight of 
substance was found as gas than was decomposed as organic matter, owing to 
the water present taking paid; in the reactions. 

Technique. 

Rice straw from the Government Central Farm, Coimbatore, India, was 
chaffed into pieces about an inch long, and weighed quantities were packed into 
bottles of known volume fitted with rubber stoppers carrying exit tubes and 
pinch-cocks. Mineral nutrients, soil inoculant and distilled water in the quanti- 
ties specified in the experiments described below were added, the contents well 
mixed and the stoppers secured by wiring with copper wire and then coating 
with paraffin wax. The enclosed air was removed by suction and the bottles were 
incubated at the required temperature. At specified intervals, generally once a 
week, the accumulated gases were tapped off through the exit tube into a Hem- 
peks burette, measured and analysed for CO.,, CH 4 , and N. 2 . At the end of 
the period of incubation, usually determined by the stoppage of gas evolution, 
or at intermediate intervals, samples were opened and. the contents analysed. 
The liquid portion was separated from the solid matter by filtration through a 
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Eiichner funnel and washing. The residue was dried, weighed and analysed for 
cellulose, lignin, furfuraldehyde-yielding compounds, protein and ash. The filtrate 
was made up to a known volume and aliquots were taken for the determination of 
volatile and non-volatile acids, total, ammoniacal, protein-, nitrate- and amino- 
nitrogen and carbonates. 

Cellulose was determined by the method of Norman and Jenkins [1933]. 
Furfuraldehyde was estimated by Krober’s phloroglucide method, with final 
treatment of the phloroglucide with boiling alcohol to remove non-pentosan 
derivatives. The total furfuraldehyde peld and that obtained from the cellulose 
fraction are expressed in the accompanying tables in terms of xylan, for purposes 
of comparison of the hemicellulose fractions associated with cellulose and not so 
associated. It is realised that a portion of the total furfuraldehyde yield may be 
due to uronic acid derivatives, and that the hemicelluloses in rice straw may not 
all be in the form of xylan. Norman [1929] found that in oat and rye straws, the 
furfuraldehyde contributed by uronic acids was about 6-7 % of the total fur- 
furaldehyde yield and it is probable that the correction necessary in the present 
case may be of the same order. 

Lignin determinations were made by the 72 % sulphuric acid method (15 
hours, below 15°) both on the material without any treatment (referred to in 
the tables as '^Tignin direct’^) and after hydrolysing it with 5 % sulphuric acid 
(referred to in the tables as “lignin after hydrolysis’’) [cf. Norman and Jenkins, 
1933, p. 826]. It was found that the latter method gave uniformly lower results 
than the former, the difference varying from 10 to 30 % of the “lignin-direct” 
figure. In both cases, the ash content and nitrogen calculated as protein were 
deducted before arriving at the lignin figures. The allowance for nitrogen on the 
basis of its protein value is made in the absence of any definite knowledge of the 
form in which nitrogen is associated with lignin., though recent evidence [Norman 
and Jenkins, 1934] tends to show that the correction “factor” for nitrogen is 
liable to considerable variation depending on the nature of other substances 
present, especially fmfuraldehyde-yielding compounds. 

Volatile acids were estimated by steam -distillation, and the proportion of the 
constituents in the distillate was determined by the method of Virtanen and 
Pulkki [1928]. The fractional distillation constants obtained by this method 
for successive 25 ml. fractions agreed with the equations for a mixture of acetic 
and butyric acids. Qualitative tests on the distillate showed that it was almost 
wholly a mixture of acetic and butyric acids ; there were only traces of formic, 
propionic and valeric acids. 

Lactic acid was determined on the non-volatile liquid residue and, for com- 
parison, also on an aliquot of the original solution, by the permanganate oxida- 
tion method of Friedmaim and Graeser [1933]. Only negligible amounts of lactic 
acid could be detected at any stage. 

Amino-nitrogen was estimated by Foreman’s formaldehyde titration method 
as outlined by Brown [1923]. 

Determinations of the total, ammoniacal, nitrate- and protein-nitrogen were 
made by the methods recommended by the Association of Official Agricuiturai 
Chemists, U.S.A. [1930]. Volumes of gases have been given in the Tables after 
reduction to iT.T.p. 

Experimbutal. 

Preliminary experiments showed that temperature and reaction exerted a 
profound influence on the rate and course of anaerobic fermentation. The extent 
of this influence and that due to other factors will be examined in detail in a later 
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communication, but it may be noted here that a range of 30-35° and a slightly 
alkaline reaction {p^ 7-5--8-0) were found optimum for the progress of the de- 
composition. The maintenance of an alkaline reaction offered special difficulties 
on account of the large amount of organic acids formed rapidly in the early stages 
of the decomposition. The use of buffers at the high concentrations necessary to 
maintain constancy of the reaction, effectively inhibited bacterial activity as 
shown by absence of decomposition. Calcium carbonate, generally recommended 
in bacterial technique for use with gas-forming anaerobes was found (c/. Exp. 2 
below) ineffective for maintaining a neutral reaction, especially in presence of 
CO2 under pressures higher than atmospheric, and gas production was greatly 
inhibited even though there was excess of CaCOg present. It was found that the 
addition of a sufficient amount of ammonium carbonate (to the extent of 2 % 
nitrogen on the rice straw) served to maintain the on the alkaline side. Sodium 
nitrate, when added to straw at the rate of 2 % nitrogen, also produced, after 
denitrification, sufficient alkali to neutralise the acids formed. In a few cases, 
however, the above proportion of sodium nitrate was found to result in too great 
an alkalinity in the earh^ stages, while the amount of ammonium carbonate at 
2 % nitrogen on straw taken was found insufficient to neutralise the acids formed ; 
in these cases gas production was impeded. So in later experiments, attempts 
were made to maintain the pj^ by an addition of other neutralising agents like 
KHCO3 , NaHCOg , NH4HCO3 etc. and also by the addition of alkali at regular 
intervals. A discussion of these experiments will be reported later. 

Exp. 1. Course of decomposition of rice straw without the addition of nitrogen 
or calcium carbonate. To 20 g. portions of rice straw were added 10 ml. of an 
aqueous extract of a garden soil (1 g. soil to 50 ml. water), 0-5 g. K2HPO4, 0-05 g. 
MgS04, IHgO and enough distilled water to make up 200 ml. in all. The bottles 
were evacuated, sealed and incubated as described above. At the end of stated 
intervals one of the bottles was opened and the contents analysed. There was no 
gas evolution from any of the bottles though a certain amount of CO2 was found 
in solution. The results of analysis, calculated per 100 g. original straw taken, 
are given in Table I. 

It will be noted that the of the medium falls at the end of the decom- 
position to 4*4. The accumulation of acids amounts to about 6*6 g. of which the 
major portion is acetic (about 4-0 g.) and the remainder butyric. About 20 % 
of the total hemicelluloses expressed as xylan, 8-9 % of cellulose and 5-7 % 
of lignin, as well as 35-37 % of the protems, have been decomposed. The almost 
stationary state of the decomposition figures after the first month, during which 
most of the acid formation takes place (Table I), indicates that the progress of 
the decomposition is inhibited by the accumulation of acids and consequent 
lowering of {cf. Exps. 4-6). 

As regards nitrogen distribution, it is interesting to note that the major 
portion of the nitrogen which goes into solution remams in the form of protein 
and only a small portion is liberated as ammonia. Of the total nitrogen originally 
present in the straw, about 65 % remains in the solid residue, about 2o % is 
present in solution in the form of protein and only about 8-10 % is converted 
into ammonia. A similar kind of nitrogen distribution is also to be found in 
the succeeding experiments. 

Exp. 2. Decomposition of rice straw without the addition of nitrogen hut with 
CaCOs added as neutralising agent. To 20 g. portions of rice straw, 4 g. of CaC03 
were added to neutralise the acids formed. The other experimental details were 
the same as in Exp. 1. . , ^ 

The results of analysis are shown in Table II. They show that in the pi*esence 
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I 
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iP 






Diy matter less ash 

Straw cellulose (including xylan) 

X\dan ill cellulose 

Xylan in polyuronides 

Total xylans 

Lignin (direct) 

Lignin (after hydrolysis) 

Protein 


CO 2 in solution — 

Acetic acid — 

Butyric acid jyy 

Total weight of products — 
Pg; of medium 6*4 

Initial X content 0-46 

Protein-N in residue — 

Protein-N in aqueous extract — 

NHg-X in aqueous extract — 


or any neutralising agent. 

100 g. 

After 



straw 

f 

1 month 2 

O' 

months 3 

months 4 

.CS". 

months 

g. 

g* 

0 * 

(A) 

Losses 

O' 

of constituents. 


8M5 

13*85 

14*65 


14*85 

14*95 

4o*4o 

3*31 

3*69 


3*47 

4*09 

11*97 

0*79 

0*77 


0*95 

1*11 

9*50 

3*90 

3*01 


3*71 

3*01 

21*47 

4*69 

3*78 


4*66 

4*11 

10*89 

0*47 

0*43 


0*36 

0*57 

9*31 

0*40 

0*64 


0*66 

0*88 

2*94 

1*08 

MO 


0*83 

1*06 


(B) Products formed. 
0*77 0*81 

3*97 4-07 

1-95 2-52 


(C) Nitrogen distribution. 


of CaCOg the reaction proceeds a stage further than in Exp. 1, both as judged by 
the amount of acids and gases formed as well as by the percentage losses of the 
straw constituents. Larger amounts of cellulose (20-23 %) and xylan (25- 
26 %) have been decomposed, and the acids formed amount to about 9*0 g. of 
which about 6*1 g. are acetic and the rest butyric. 

Table II. Decompositio7i of rice straw in presence of CaCOs 
(no nitrogen added). 



100 g. 
original 

r ' 

After 




straw 

1 month 

2 months 3 

months 

4 months 


g* 

g* 

g* 

g* 

g* 

Dry matter less ash 

81*15 

13*45 

(A) Losses of constituents. 
14*25 15*64 

16*25 

Straw cellulose (including xylan) 

45*45 

7*95 

8*25 

8*88 

9*65 

Xylan in cellulose 

11*97 

1*65 

1*68 

1*70 

1*72 

Xylan in polyuronides 

9*50 

2*40 

2*84 

3*46 

3*93 

Total xylans 

21*47 

4*05 

4*52 

5*16 

5*65 

Lignin (direct) 

10*89 

0*27 

0*46 

0*72 

0*81 

Lignin (after hydrolysis) 

9*31 

0*71 

0*81 

0*85 

0*87 

Protein 

2*94 

0*61 

0*65 

0*67 

o-os; 

Gases (volumes in ml.): 

COo 


785 

(B) Products 
820 

formed. 

890 

990 

ch; 

— , 

40 

50 

55''' 

■ ' ■ 65 

Acetic acid 


5*68 

5*81 

5^92 

6*12' : 

Butyric acid 

. ™ 

2*45 

2*50 ' 

2*62 

'2*83 

Pu of medium 

7*0 

5*0 

4*9 

4*8 

4*8 

N content of original straw 

0*469 


(0) Nitrogen distribution. 


Protein-N in residue 

— 

0*373 

0*380 

0*370 

■ 0*361 ■■ 

Protein-N in aqueous extract 


0*070 

0*065 

0*070 

0*080 

NHjj-N in aqueous extract 


0*020 

0*025 

^' 0*025. : 

0*025 
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It will be noted that even in presence of CaC03 the of the medium falls 
below 5*0. This is in agreement with the of bicarbonate mixtures in presence 
of CO2 , especially under pressures higher than atmospheric [Banta and Pomeroy, 
1934]. As a result of the fall in further decomposition and gas production 
have been arrested, and only 1055 ml. of gas, mostly COg, have been evolved. 
The proportions of protein-nitrogen going into solution (16-18 %) and of am- 
iiioniacai nitrogen (about 5 %) are lower in presence of CaCOg than without it. 

A'.rp. S. Decomposition of rice straw in presence of GaCO^ and ammonium 
carbonate. 5,g. CaCOa and ammonium carbonate to the extent of 1 % nitrogen 
on the straw taken were added to 20 g. portions of rice straw. The other experi- 
mental details were the same as in the previous experiments. The results are 
shown in Table III. 


Table III. Decomposition of rice straw in presence of CaCOg and 
ammonium, carbonate {1 N). 


loq g. 



After 









origiiifil 






straw 

1 month 

2 months 

3 months 

4 months 

6 months 

g- 

g- 

g- 

g- 

g- 




(A) Losses of constituents. 


Dry matter less ash 

1445 

16-90 

20-15 

24-20 

28-50 

Straw cellulose (includ- 4545 

5-90 

9-67 

15-06 

17-77 

20-60 

iiig xylan) 






Xylan in cellulose ^ ^ 

1-22 

2-26 

3-85 

4-05 

4-86 

Xylan in polyuronides 9*50 

3*67 

4-79 

5-22 

6-11 

6-56 

Total xylans 21-47 

4-S9 

7-05 

9-07 

10-16 

11-42 

Lignin (direct) 10-S9 

0-95 

1-21 

1-41 

1-52 

1-61 

Lignin (after hydrolysis) 9-31 

1-02 

1-10 

1-26 

1-33 

1-35 



(B) Products formed. 


Gases (volumes in ml.): 






Total CO 2 evolved — 

685 

1510 

3240 

3525 

3735 

Correction for CO 2 evolved — 

630 

1330 

2955 

3060 

3225 

from carbonates 






Xet CO 2 evolved — 

55 

180 

285 

465 

510 

CH 4 evolved — - 

35 

165 

245 

430 

475 

H 2 evolved — 

■ 5 

15 

20 

25 

30 

Total volume of gases — 

95 

360 

550 

920 

1015 

Gases (weights in g.): 






CO 2 

0*11 

0-36 

0-57 

0-92 

1-01 

CH 4 — 

0*03 

0-12 

0-18 

0-31 

0-34 

Acetic acid — 

8-88 

10-43 

11-03 

12-83 

14-23 

Butyric acid — ■ 

145 

1-76 

3-30 

4*33 

5-97 

Total weight of products — 

10*47 

12-67 

15-08 

18-39 

21-55 

of medium 7*8 

54 . 

5-2 

5-0 

5-0 

4-8 


They show that a mixture of CaCOg and ammonium carbonate at 1 % N on 
straw is satisfactory from the point of view of losses of the different constituents, 
about 45-50 % of cellulose, 45-47 % of the total xylan and 14-15 % of the 
lignin being decomposed, but fails to keep the medium from turning acid, in 
spite of excess of CaCOg, being present at the end of the reaction. This result is 
probably due to iiisufl&ciency of the ammonium carbonate added to neutralise 
the acids formed and the inability of GaCOg, as already noted under Exp. 2, to 
prevent the fall in^>jj . The ppj- of the medium hills to 4*8 and the acids accumulate 
to 20*2 g. of which 14*23 g. are acetic and the remainder butyric. 3735 ml. of 
CO2 and 475 ml. of CH4 are evolved, most of the CO.g coming from the interaction 
of the organic acids formed with the added CaCOg. By comparison wdth the 
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results of Exps. 4 and 6, the small amount of evidently results from the fall 
in pjj and consequent inhibition of the decomposition of organic acids formed 
into gaseous products. 

Exp. 4. Decomposition of rice straw in presence of ammonium carbonate: 
CaCOs absent. To 20 g. portions of rice straw was added ammonium carbonate 
at the rate of 2 % nitrogen on the straw taken, but no CaCOs . Other experi- 
mental details were as before. The initial was 7 *8-7 -9. In a few cases, the 
progress of the reaction was hindered by too rapid an accumulation of acids in 
the early stages and a corresponding decrease in the rate of gas production ; but 
in others the two reactions proceeded at comparable rates and the p-^ was 
maintained at about 7*4-7* 8. This improved considerably the yield of combustible 
gases. 

The results of the experiment are given in Table IVa. A comparison of these 
figures with those obtained in Exp. 3 using CaCOg and ammonium carbonate at 


Table IVa. Decomposition of rice straw in presence of ammonium 
carbonate {no CaCOs added) . 



100 g. 
original 
straw 



After 

A 




( 

1 month 

2 months 

3 months 

4 months 

6 months 


g- 

g- 

g- 

g- 

g- 

g- 

Dry matter less ash 

8 M 0 

15-15 

(A) Losses of constituents. 
17-65 22-95 26-63 

35-20 

Straw cellulose (includ- 

4545 

4-38 

6-63 

10-47 

13-67 

21-26 

ing xylaii) 

Xylan in cellulose 

11-97 

1-54 

2-35 

3-25 

3-73 

6-36 

Xylan in polyuronides 

9-50 

4-10 

4-72 

5-53 

6-23 

6-43 

12*79 

Total xylans 

21-47 

5-64 

7-07 

8-78 

9-96 

Lignin (direct) 

10-89 

0-87 

1-15 

1-47 

2-02 

3-04 

Lignin (after hydrolysis) 

9-31 

1-20 

1-43 

1-99 

2-37 

2*60 

Protein 

2-94 

0-87 

0-86 

0-87 

0-87 

0-85 

Gases (volumes in ml.): 
Total CO 2 evolved 


2705 

(B) 

3390 

Products formed. 

6220 7,320 

10,290 

Correction for CO 2 from 

— 

2700 

3040 

2430 

2,225 

460 

carbonates by action of 
acids present 

Net amount of COg 


5 

350 

3790 

5,095 

9,830 

evolved 

CH 4 evolved 


20 

360 

3950 

4,855 

9,585 

H., evolved ■ 

— 

— 

5 

25 

50 

90 


Total volume of gases 

Gases (weights in g.)i 

CO 2 

OH 4 

Acetic acid 

Butyric acid 

— 

25 

0-02 

0-02 

6-65 

0-85 

715 

0-69 

0-26 

643 

2-52 

7765 

7-49 

2-83 

4-90 

2-36 

10,000 

10-07 

3- 48 

4- 51 
2-13 

19,505 

19-44 

6-87 

1-07 

0-23 

Total weight of products 



7-54 

9-90 

17-58 

20-19 

27-61 

of medium 

7-9 

6-6 

6-4 

7*0 

7-2 

„ 7*8 , 

N in original straw 

0469 


(0) Nitrogen relationships. 


Protein-N in residue 


0-329 

0-322 

0-333 

0-348 

0*333 

Protein-N in aqueous ex- 

— 

0-153 

0-138 

0-138 

0-188 

; 0-237 

tract 

Total protein-N after 

. — 

0-482 

0-460 

0-471 

0-536 

0-570 

fermentation 

N immobilised per 100 g. 

— 

0-013 

nil 

0-002 

0-067 

0-101 

straw or nitrogen factor 

Nitrogen equivalent 


0-086 

nil 

0-009 

0-219 

0-252 
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1 °/ nitrogen on the straw shows that the essential difference lies hi the degree of 

o-as'production in the two cases. Whereas in Exp. 3 the acids formed accumulated 
to 20-2 g. and the formed in the present experiment 

o-ave a maximum value of 8-95 g. at the end of 2 months and then decreased 
steadily to 1-3 g. at the end. Corresponding with this variation in the amount 
of acids, the of the medium first showed a fall from 7-9 to 6-4 at the end of 

2 months after which it registered a steady rise to 7-8. Evolution of appreciable 
amounts of combustible gases, principally methane, began at the end of the 
second month and showed a rapid increase in that period when the acids were 

rapidly falling. r. 1 1 ^ 

The gas evolution, corrected for COg evolved by the interaction ol added 

carbonates with the organic acids formed, amounted in the present experiment 
to 19,505 ml. containing 9585 ml. methane. In Exp. 3 the corresponding figures 
were ioi5 and 475. That the much larger amount of methane produced in the 
present experiment has hi all probability resulted from the decomposition of the 
organic acids which accumulated in Exp. 3 is shown by a comparison of the total 
possible methane production in the two cases, given in Table IVb. 


Table IVb. 


Acetic acid present 
Butyric acid present 

CH,! evolved 

CH| equivalent to acetic acid present 
CH 4 equivalent to butyric acid present 

Total capacity for methane production 


Exp. 3 

14-23 g. 
0-97 g. 

475 ml. 
5311 ml. 
4588 ml. 


Exp. 4 

1-07 g. 
0-23 g. 
9585 ml. 
399 ml. 
176 ml. 


10374 ml. 


10,160 ml. 


The similarity of the total volumes of methane derivable from the organic 
acids produced in the two experiments supports the hypothesis that the lower 
organic acids are the chief intemiediate compounds formed in the breakdown of 
the constituents of straw, and that the organic acids are further split up into 
CH4 and CO2 [cf. Buswell and Boruff, 1932; Tarvin and Buswell, 1934]. The 
evidence obtained in these experiments does not support the theory that CO2 
and Ho are the first products of decomposition and that a portion of the CO2 is 
reduced by hydrogen to CH.4 and organic acids. 

It is worth noting that if the total yield of CO2 in both Exps. 3 and 4 is cor- 
rected for that portion evolved from added carbonates by the action of acids 
formed, the CO2/CH4 ratio is almost unity at successive stages of decomposition. 
Such a constant ratio may not be expected on the basis of a partial reduction of 
CO2 by Hg but agrees well with the decomposition of organic acids into equivalent 
amounts of CH4 and CO*> . 

The total yield of gases is about 19,500 ml, per 100 g. of straw, and allowing 
for the residual 1-3 g. of acid present, the yield will rise to about 20,500 ml., con- 
taining about 50 % methane. This corresponds to a yield of about 7200 cb. ft. of 
gas per ton of straw. 

Another interesting point to be noted from Table IV is the low nitrogen re- 
quirement for anaerobic digestion. Rege [1927] and Richards and Norman 
[1931] found that for aeirobic decomposition the ‘^nitrogen factor” (the amount 
of nitrogen converted from the mineral into protein form per 100 g. of material 
taken) ranged from 0*7 to O-O for rice straw, whereas the highest factor obtained 
in the present experiment was about 0*1. The above authors found a nitrogen 
equivalent (the amount of nitrogen immobilised per 100 g. of material 
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destroyed) of about 2 for rice straw. For anaerobic decomposition, tbe nitrogen 
equivalent varies from nil to 0-25. 

Exp, 5. Decomposition of rice straw in presence of varying amounts of sodium 
nitrate. It is well known that under anaerobic conditions nitrates are rapidly 
denitrified in presence of organic matter, leaving an alkaline residue which serves 
the purpose of a neutralising agent. To 20 g. |)ortions of rice straw was added 
sodium nitrate at the rate of 0-5 ,1,2 and 3 % nitrogen on the straw. No CaCOg 
was added and other experimental details were as before. 

The data obtained are given in Table V. They show that by the use of sodium 
nitrate in proper amounts, successful decomposition of rice straw could be 


Table V. Decompositio7i of rice straw with different doses of 
sodium 7iitrate. 



100 2 . 





original 

XaNO^ at 

XaNOg at 

XaXO, at 

XaXOg at 


straw' 

0-5 % N 

1 % 

2%X 

^ 0 / V 
^ /o 


g- 

g- 

g- 

g- 

g* 



(A) Losses of constituents. 


Bry matter less ash 

8 M 0 

15-02 

20-42 

28-26 

18-34 

Straw cellulose (including xylan) 

45-45 

7-02 

11-83 

12-90 

8-38 

Xylan in cellulose 

11-97 

2-81 

4-05 

4-41 

2-98 

Xylan in polyuronides 

9-50 

5-27 

5-38 

5-98 

5-25 

Total xyians 

21-47 

8-08 

9-43 

10*39 

8-23 

Lignin (direct) 

10-89 

2-18 

2-29 

2-39 

2*31 

Lignin (after hydrolysis) 

9-31 

1-90 

2-02 

2*41 

2-57 

Protein 

2*94 

0-86 

0-94 

MO 

1-12 

Gases (volumes in ml.): 


(B) Products formed. 


COo evolved and in solution 

— 

1860 

3310 

6260 

3885 

CH, 

— 

210 

410 

2630 

150 

'B.2 



40 

65 

105 

30 

N* 

— • 

225 

440 

920 

280 

Total volume of gases 


2335 

4225 

9915 

4345 

Gases (weights in g.) : 






CO 2 

— 

3-68 

6-54 

12*38 

7-68 

CH 4 

— 

0-15 

0-29 

1-89 

0 -il 


__ 

— 

— 

0-01 

— 

Na 

— 

0-29 

0-53 

1-24 

0-54 

Total weight of gases 

— 

4-12 

7-36 

15-52 

8*33 

Acetic acid 



4-05 

7-41 

9-10 

7-32 

Butyric acid 

— 

0-54 

1-70 

1-76 

0-84 

Total weight of products 

— 

8-71 

16-47 

26-38 

16-49 

of medium 

— 

5-0 

6-2 

7-4 

8-6 


brought about which would compare favourably with the decomposition ac- 
complished by the use of ammonium carbonate. The amount of decomposition 
increases with increasing doses of NaNOg up to an amount representing 2 % N 
on the straw, after which the reaction becomes presumably too a&aline to permit 
favourable decomposition. 

The action of sodium nitrate is evidently two-fold, the first stage being denitri- 
fication of nitrate (accompanied by evolution of free nitrogen) and oxidation of 
organic matter (with evolution of COg) and the second being the usual type of 
anaerobic decomposition with formation of organic acids and evolution of com- 
bustible gases met with in the experiments above described. No methane or 
hydrogen could be detected till all the nitrate had been reduced and the evolution 
of free nitrogen had ceased. It is interesting to compare in this connection the 
observations of Elma et al, [1934] who found that the oxidation-reduction 
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potential of- a nitrate or nitrite medium undergoing denitrification by Micro- 
coccus denitrificans wSbB maintained at a steady level depending on tbep^ of the 
medium till all the nitrite or nitrate had been reduced, after which it showed an 
immediate and great fall. It is suggested that this stage corresponds in the 
present experiment to the starting of the second stage of anaerobic decomposition 
accompanied by the formation of acids and evolution of combustiMe gases ; but 
the point needs further examination. 

It would appear from Table V that sodium nitrate at the rate of 2 % N on 
the straw would, after denitrification, yield enough alkalme residue to neutralise 
the acids formed in the second stage of decomposition and maintain the alkaline 
reaction so essential for the further progress of the reaction. With a view to 
examining the course of the decomposition in more detail, the experiments with 
sodium nitrate were rejDeated at the above concentration, samples being ex- 
amined after definite time intervals. 

JUxp, 6, Decomposition of rice straw in presence of sodium nitrate equivalent 
to 2 M on straw. A number of bottles were set up with 20 g. portions of rice 
straw and sodium nitrate at the rate of 2 % N on the straw, and samples were 
taken out for analysis at intervals. The results obtained are given in Table VI. 

Table VI. Decomposition of rice st/raw by AaNOp, equivalent to 2 on strau\ 


Dry matter less ash 

Straw celliiiose (including xylan) 

Xylan in cellulose 

Xylan in poly uronides 

Total xylans 

Lignin (direct) 

Lignin (after hydrolysis) 

Protein 

Gases (volumes in ml.): 

COg evolved and in solution 
CH4 evolved and in solution 
H. 

xr 


100 g. 

original 

straw 


After 



i month 

2 months 4 months i 

j months 

g- 

g- 

g* 

g- 

g- 

81*Io 

Id- 15 

(A) Losses of constituents. 
19-05 30-25 

31-95 

4:0’4o 

()-13 

9-58 

15-00 

10-00 

11-97 

1-81 

2-27 

4*47 

4-72 

9-50 

4-95 

5-39 

5-07 

0-13 

21-47 . 

0-7G 

7*00 

10-14 

10-85 

10-89 

Let 

1*97 

2-31 

2-89 

9-31 

1-84 

1-89 

i-92 

2-15 

2-94 

1-08 

1-08 

1-iS 

1-09 


2575 

(B) Products 
2815 

formed. 

5925 

8095 



— 

45 

2055 

5850 





25 

50 

90 

— 

710 

700 

815 

720 


Total volume of gases 

— 

3285 

3585 

9445 

14,755 

Gases (weights in g.); 




11-71 

10-01 

COo 


5*09 

5*57 

ch; 

. _ 

— 

0-03 

i-90 

4-19 

Hs 

— 


— 

— 

0-0 1 



8-88 

8-70 

10-20 

9-00 

Total weigirt of gases 

— 

13-97 

14-30 

23-81 

29-21 

Acetic acid 


2*79 

6-00 

5-36 

3-04 

Butyric acid , 

— 

— 

0-63 

0-79 

— 

Total weight of products 

— 

10-76 

20-99 

29-90 

’ :r2-85 

of medium 

— 

7-2 

7-4 

7-8 

8-2 



(C) Nitrogen 

distribution 


X in original straw' 

0-469 

— , ■ 

. — 

— 


X added as XaXOs 

2-000 


. — 

— 

— 

Protein»X in residual straw 

— 

0-297 

0-297 

0-281 

0-29; 

Proteiii-N in aqueous, extract 

— 

0*163 

0-150 

0-175 

0-17i 

XHg-X in aqueous extract 

— 

0-050 

0-025 

0-038 

0‘02i 

Total protein-X and XH^-X 


0-510 

0-472 

0-494 

0-49i 

X fixed from added nitrate 


0-041 

0-003 

0-025 

0-02< 
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A comparison of the results obtained in Exps. 6 and 4, using sodium nitrate 
and ammonium carbonate respectively, shows essential differences ^ ^ ® course 
of the two reactions, especially in the earlier stages. With sodium nitrate 
denitrification of nitrate and oxidation of the organic matter proceed quite 
rapidly. At the end of one month the sodium nitrate culture has oxidised about 
13 % of cellulose and 31 % of total xylans, as compared with 8-4 and 2 fa /o re- 
spectively in the ammonium carbonate culture. However, with sodium nitrate 
only 2-8 g. of organic acid are present at the end of one month while /-S g. are 
present after the same period when ammonium carbonate is used. Alter tlie 
denitrification stage is completed the usual type of anaerobic egra a egins, 
as evidenced by the accumulation of organic acids and evolution o 4 . 

It is interesting to note from Table VI that practically the whole of the added 
nitrate is lost, so far as the non-gaseous portion is concerned, the actual amount 
of nitrate-nitrogen converted into protein or ammoniacal form being negligible. 
In spite of the comparatively large amount of protein in solution, the level ol 
ammoniacal nitrogen is quite low, there being only 5-10 mg. m a volume o 
200 ml. This low level of ammoniacal nitrogen, even in cultures where decomposi- 
tion has been active, confirms what has already been noted, name y, * a a sma 
supply of available nitrogen is enough to sustain anaerobic decomposffion and 
that there is no advantage gained by adding larger amounts of ammonium salts 
than may be used to neutralise the organic acids formed. 

Discussion. 

The experiments outlined above show that the first phase of anaerobic de- 
composition is the rapid formation of organic acids and considerable loss of 
orga^c matter in the early stages. The evolution of combustible gases 
methane, appears to be a secondary reaction, and from the relative amounts of 
acids and gases produced under differing conditions seems that the organic 
acids first formed are decomposed further into COg and CH^, though at a rate 
much slower than the speed of acid formation. This second stage of gas pro- 
duction appears to be more sensitive to the influence of than the first and 
proceeds best at a slightly alkaline reaction (about 7-5). The rapid progress 
of anaerobic decomposition therefore depends primarily on the mamtenance of 
a favourable range, which is much narrower than that for aerobic decom- 

^ A second point brought out by these experiments is 
requirement for anaerobic decomposition. Hutchinson and Richards 
1925] have shown that for rapid conversion of waste materials into manure under 
aerobic conditions, the addition of nitrogen at the rate of about 0-7 % on the 
material taken is necessary. With anaerobic decomposition, however, additions 
of nitrogen above a low minimum value appear to exert no direct beneficial in- 
fluence. Using rice straw, about 30 % of the total protem goes into solution even 
in the early stages and about 5-10 % is converted into ammonia. The insoluble 
residue at the end of the decomposition contains only about 70 % of the origniai 
nitrogen present m the straw, even though large additions of ammonia m the 
form of ammonium carbonate are made. This no doubt is explicable on the 
assumption that anaerobic decomposition is one of reduction to simpler products 
and hence very little synthesis of added ammonia into protein takes place under 
these conditions. The bacterial population is conceivably of a limited nature and 
there is probably a continuous cycle of microbial synthesis and disintegration, 
making the nitrogen requirement much less than under aerobic conditions. It has 
been noted under Exp. 4 that even under the most favourable conditions, the 
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nitrogen factor [Rege, 1927] is only of the order of 0*1, while the nitrogen 
equivalent [Richards and Norman, 1931] is about 0-2-0-25, as compared with 
the values of 0-7-0-9 and l-8~-2*0 respectively obtained for aerobic decomposition. 
In several cases the values have been negative, showing that under anaerobic 
conditions the net tendency is towards hydrolysis rather than towards synthesis 
of nitrogen compounds. 

The apparent stimulating effect of additions of ammonium carbonate seen 
in Exps. 3 and 4 therefore seem to be due to its neutralising effect on the acids 
formed and the maintenance of an alkaline reaction rather than to the supply 
of available nitrogen. 

The products obtained as a result of anaerobic decomposition have been of a 
simple character, the organic acids formed being mainly acetic and butyric and 
the gases evolved being mostly COg and methane. Only negligible amounts of 
hydrogen are evolved at any stage. Where carbonates are used to neutralise the 
acids formed, nearly the whole of the gas first evolved is COg . Later, when the 
decomposition of organic acids into COg and CH4 occurs, larger and increasing 
proportions of CH4 are formed, rising to 70-80 % of the gases evolved. When, 
however, allowance is made for the amount of CO2 evolved from added carbon- 
ates and that retained in solution, the CH4/CO.2 ratio is nearl}^ unity at successive 
stages of the decomposition. 

As regards the extent of decomposition, under optimum conditions 40-45 % 
of ash-free dry matter, about 45 % of cellulose and 60 % of the hemicelluloses, 
in terms of furfiiraldehyde yield, are decomposed. The hemicelluloses are more 
rapidly attacked in the early stages, but at the end of the reaction there is a 
larger total amount of cellulose decomposed than of hemicelluloses. In this respect 
the course of decomposition is similar to that under aerobic conditions, though 
the relative percentages are lower [r/. Rege, 1927 ; Tenney and Waksman, 1929]. 
Under conditions favourable to the accumulation of acids it is possible to obtain 
as much as 20 g. of acids per 100 g. of straw taken. Under other conditions which 
favour gas production, over 20 litres of gas containing about 50 % methane could 
be obtained from the same amount of straw. This corresponds to a yield of about 
7200 cb. ft. gas per ton of straw and is comparable with the yields of 4400 cb. ft. 
per ton of wheat straw and 9360 cb. ft. per ton of Nile sudd obtained by Richards 
and Amoore [1920]. 

A significant point brought out by these experiments is the degree to which 
lignin appears to have been decomposed. About 25-30 % of the lignin, as deter- 
mined both directly on the material as well as after a preliminary hydrolysis with 
5 % H2SO4 [Norman and Jenkins, 1933], has undergone decomposition. This is 
in marked contrast to the difficulty with which lignin is attacked under aerobic 
conditions. Boruff and Buswell [1934] have also found a similar considerable 
loss of lignin content, in some cases amounting to 50 % of the total lignin, when 
corn stalks were decomposed under anaerobic conditions. It should be noted 
however that much confusion exists at present in methods adopted for lignin 
determination and errors and differences of a serious natme may be obtained, 
due to differences in technique or the presence of interfering substances [Phillips, 
1934; Norman and Jenkins, 1934]. 

SUMMABY. 

1. The course of anaerobic decomposition of rice straw has been followed 
with reference to losses of its major constituents, such as cellulose, furfuralde- 
hyde-yielding compounds, lignin, proteins etc,, and the formation of organic 
acids and gases. 
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2. Of the straw constituents about 60 % of the hemicelluloses, 45 % of the 
cellulose and 25-30 % of lignin are decomposed. The ultimate loss of ash-free 
dry matter is about 40-45 % . 

3. Acetic and butyric acids, COg and methane are the main products formed. 
From 100 g. of straw, either about 20 g. of organic acids or over 20 litres of gases 
containing about 60 % methane are obtainable. This is equivalent to about 
7200 cb. ft. of gas yield per ton of straw. 

4. The decomposition appears to proceed in two distinct stages, the first 
involving the formation of organic acids and the second the conversion of these 
into gaseous products. A slightly alkaline reaction, of about 7*5, is important 
for the progress of the second stage of decomposition. The uses of CaCOs , ISFaNOg 
and ammonium carbonate for this purpose have been compared. Ammonium 
carbonate in sufficient amount to neutralise the acids formed was found most 
suitable. 

5. The reaction with NaNOg proceeds in two stages, the fii’st being denitri- 
fication of the nitrate and oxidation of the organic matter ; the alkaline residue 
left after denitrification serves to neutralise the organic acids formed in the 
second stage, which is the usual tjq)e of anaerobic fermentation accompanied by 
the evolution of combustible gases. 

6. While the supply of available nitrogen is of paramount importance for 
the aerobic decomposition of plant substances, it is relatively msignificant in 
anaerobic decomposition. 100 g. of rice sti^aw require about 0*7 part of nitrogen 
for decomposition aerobically but only 0*1 part or even less under anaerobic 
conditions. 

The author’s thanks are due to Sir E. J. Russell for placing the facilities of 
the Rothamsted Experimental Station at his disposal, to JMr E. H. Richards for 
guidance and to Brs. S. H. Jenkins and A. G. Norman for helpful criticism. 
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LXII. THE SYNTHESIS OF AMINO-ACIDS. 

1. PIPERIDINE AND DIETHYLAMINE AS CATALYSTS 
IN THE CONDENSATION OF AROMATIC 
ALDEHYDES WITH HYDANTOINS. 

By william JOHN BOYD akd WILLIAM EOBSON. 

From the Department of Physiology, University of London King’s College. 

{Received January 10th, 1935,) 

Aehyl mth kytotoin, of 

iSirpX‘ctrssr^^ercoSd™br ^ 

S Fm eSmpte Walhylantoin may be prepared m » yield of W 4 of 

tie fheoreM wMet i»dol^yd»to^^^ 

:KiSp 5 rp^ed — nn?L“2:SSoTttT^ 

‘‘^£S“r%fthe“aS,1X to of material becomes a matter of no small 

Krr“l»dy^^ 

nldolvdic aM aXSve Jethylene group with elimination of a molecule o 
water^ From a consideration of the reaction in its various aspects there seeded 

to he no apparent reason why the organic bases, “J5®i^^S®”milar 

nicotine etc., used with such success by Knoeyenagel [1894] foi effecting simil 
condensations, should not be equally applicable m this case. 

That these bases can be so used has mow ^®®:^ |^°T®VSTOts 2e more 
cioou became clear however that in specific cases mdmdual catalysts -“e 
Affpe+ivp than others. For example, in attempting the condensation of benz- 
aldehyde p-hydroxybenzaldehyde or j)-methoxybenzaldehyde with 
w ruLns ?f nineri4ie, using pyridine as solvent, poor yields accompanied by 
S Si we oSmmed. On «b^t»ting 3-ncetyl.2-thiohydd„tom tor *y 
hvdantoia there resulted practically quantitative yields of condensation pro- 
dLts of a high degree of purity. Eeplacement of piperidme by diethylamuic 
1 the caJaSt eSoyed gave good ^elds in the case of ordinary hydantoin, 
and it is notable that the reerystallised product was not straw-coloured, as when 

( 642 ) 
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made by the Wheeler-Hoffman technique, but colourless. A series of experi- 
ments on the above lines with 1-phenylhydantoin gave results analogous to 
those obtained with ordinary hydantoin; owing to its high cost however 
1-phenylhydantoin is of little importance in schemes of synthesis -of a-amino- 
acids. The substitution of absolute alcohol for pyridine as the solvent, in conjunc- 
tion with diethylamine as catalyst, gave only a 25 % yield of benzalhydantoin 
after heating for 24 hours ; it is probable that a longer period of heating would 
improve the yield. 

The results described in the experimental section may be briefly summarised 

% yield of condensation 
product 

f ' ^ 

Piperidine .“Diethylamine 

33 76 

92*5 

M- 94 

95 

25 65 

95-100 

It will be clear that the w^ork herein described is capable of extension in 
several directions. For example, whilst it will be noted that the condensations 
described have all been carried out at 100°, nevertheless evidence is not lacking 
that they may proceed at a very much lower temperature. Moreover, of the 
bases originally employed by Knoevenagel only diethylamine and piperidine 
have been used up to the present, and it is proposed to extend the study to 
include others of those mentioned above. Finally, reference may be made to 
one other important phase of this problem. Whilst the Wheeler-Hoffman process 
has been of considerable value in the synthesis of aromatic oc-amino-acids the 
applicability of the method to the synthesis of aliphatic a-amino-acids has never 
been demonstrated. The introduction of new solvents and catalysts for pro- 
moting the reaction between aldehydes and hydantoin suggests new lines of 
attacking the problem of synthesising aliphatic a-amino-acids by way of the 
hydantoins. This aspect of the investigation is receiving attention. 

Expekimextal. 

Experiments involving piperidine as catalyst, 

4-Benzalliydantoin. Pure benzaldehyde (2*2 g.), h 3 ^dantoin (2*0 g.) and piperi- 
dine (2 ml.) were boiled together for 1 hour. The product was treated with 
100 ml. of hot water and filtered, whei-eby some tarry material was removed. 
The filtrate was neutralised with dilute hydrochloric acid, whereupon benzal- 
hydantoin separated in characteristic rhombic plates. It was reciystallised from 
dilute alcohol and had m.p. 220° ; N 14*72 % . Wheeler and Hoffman [191 1] give 
the same melting-point. CioHg02N2 requires 14*90 % N. The ydeld was 1*6 g. 
or 33 % of the theoretical value. 

Benzalthiohydantom, The acetylthiohydantoin required in this experiment 
was prepared from glycine and ammonium thiocyanate as described b^^ J ohnson 
and Nicoiet [1911], Benzaldehyde (2*5 g.) and acetylthiohydantoin (3 g.) were 
dissolved in pyridme (5 ml,). On adding piperidine (3 ml.), the mixture became 
warm and deep \-ellow in colour. It was boiled for 2 minutes and then water 
(100 ml.) was added. The resulting aqueous solution was acidified by the addition 

35—2 


Reactants 

-Benzaldehyde and Iwdantoin 

,, acetylthioliydantoin 

Anisaldeliyde and hydantoin 

, , acetylthiohydantoin 

^-Hydroxjdjenzaldehyde and hydantoin 

,, acetylthiohydantoin 
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of acetic acid and warmed imtil the oily mass which separated had 
to a yellow crystalline deposit. The mixture was cooled and kept 
yellow crystals which had then separated were collected, 

ind recrystallised from dilute alcohol. They weighed only ^ , 

crops wem obtained after the mother-liquor had stood for 

yield was 3-65 g. or about 92-5 % of the theoretical figure; m.p.2o 8 (Johnson 
Ld Mcolet give 258°). Found N 13-59 % . CioHsON.S f 

Benzalhydantoin from the above benzaltMohydantom. Apoition 

thiohydantL (1-3 g.), synthesised according to the procedure det^ 
was boiled with 50 % chloroacetic acid (20 ml.) for 3 hours. The 
solution was evaporated to small volume in vacuo and the ^ d- 

water. A slightly yellow crystaUine substance separated and aftei _ 
was filtered off and washed with cold water. Without 

0-92 g., melted at 220° and contained 14-8 % N. The yield, referred back to the 

original acetylhydantoin, was 77 % of the theoretical. Up„p,.ibpd for 

%.Methoxybenzalhydantom. This experiment was earned out as desmbed to 
benLlhydantoin. From 2-64 g. of anisaldehyde, 0-45 g. (14 o/o) of f 
benzaliiydantoin was obtained together with much to. Aftei recry „ 

from dilute alcohol the m.p. was 243° (Wheeler and Hoffman quote 243-244 ). 
Found N 12-79 % . CnHioOaN^ requires N 12-85 % . wenared 

^-Methoxybenzalthiohydantoin. p-Methoxybenzalthiohydantoinwaspreparea 

from anisaldehyde (2-5 gd and acetylthiohydantoin (3 g.) a; described for benzal- 
thiohydantoin. The yield of uncrystalKsed product was 4-33 g. or 9a % of the 
theoretical calculated on the acetylthiohydantoin takem After crystateaton 
from alcohol, the product melted at 256° (Johnson and 0 Biien [191 ] g 
Found N 12-14 % . QuHioOaNaS requires N 11-97 % . , r • , ? , - 

■a-Methoxybenzalhydawtoin from the above Tp-rnethoxybenzalthiohydanmn. p- 
Methoxybenzalthiohydantoin (5 g.), obtained as in the precetog 
but without recrystaUisation, was boiled with a mixture of oO /o cl 
acid (60 ml.) and acetic acid (160 ml.) for 4 hours. The substance was very 
insoluble and only went into solution gradually. The resultmg 
evaporated to small volume in vacuo and the residual fluid was dilut 
water. A yellow crystalline substance separated from the cold solution and was, 
after some time, coUected and washed with cold water. The yield was 94 /« . 
It melted at 247° before recrystaUisation, and contained 12-79 % N. Referred 
back to the acetylthiohydantoin used for the preparation of the p-metnoxy- 
benzalthiohydantoin, the yield was equivalent to 85-90 % . 

^-Hydroxybenzalhydantoin. This substance was prepared in f^e^same manner 
as benzalhydantoin. From 2-4 g. of p-hydroxybenzaldehyde, 0-7o g. (.^o /o) o 
the desired product was obtained. The product separated from alcohol in needles 
which melted at 315°. Found N 13-62 % . OioHgOsNa requires N 13- /2 /o . 

-p-Hydroxybenzalthiohydantoin. The compound was prepared from p-hy oxj. - 
benzaldehyde (2-5 g.) and acetylthiohydantoin (3 g.) as described for benzai- 
thiohydantoin. The yield of recrystallised product was 4-2 g- 
theoretical. The purified product melted at 305° and contamed 12-.. zo 
CioHsOaNaS requires N 12-73 % . , . , , ■ tt i .o -,r 

•p-Hydroxyhenzalhydantoin from ]^-‘Jiydroxybenzalth%ohyda 7 do%n. l>-±lyai 2^7- 
benzaithioliydantom (4*0 g.f obtamed in tbe preceding experimei^ n no 
recrystailised, was boiled with 50 % chloroacetic acid (50 ^.1;) ^ 

solution was evaporated to small bulk vac-wo and the residual li^tnor ^ 

with water. A yellow crystalline substance separated; this was^coliected^atter 
some time and washed with cold water. After crystallisation from alco o 1 
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weighed 2*9 g., melted at 314° and contained 13*84 % N. The yield of the de- 
sulphurised hydantoin was thus 85 % of the theoretical calculated on the weight 
of the acetylthiohydantoin used. 

Experiments involving dietJiylamine as catalyst, 

BenzaThydantoin, Benzaldehyde (5*5 g.), hydantoin (4*5 g.), pyridine (5 ml.) 
and diethylamine (6 drops) were heated together at 100° for 22 hours in a closed 
bottle. On cooling the mixture became solid. The contents of the bottle were 
dissolved in alcohol and evaporated to drjmess. The product so obtained was 
crystallised from alcohol and it then melted at 220° and contained 14*95 % N. 
The yield of recrystallised material was 6*4 g. or 76 % of theory. 

Another experiment, carried out under the same conditions but with the 
addition of 0*5 ml. of water, gave only 4*0 g. of product. 

A third experiment carried out under the same conditions as the first, the 
temperature being raised to 120°, yielded a slightly sticky product which gave 
70 % of the theoretical amount of recr^^stallised material. 

p-Metlioxyhenzalliydanfmn. Anisaldehyde (6*0 g.), hydantoin (4*5 g.), pyri- 
dine (5 ml.) and diethylamine (3 ml.) were heated together at 100° for 22 hours 
in a closed bottle. The product was worked up as in the preparation of benzal- 
hyclantoiii by means of diethylamine. The 2^-methoxybenzalhydantoin was not 
recrystallised but w^as washed wdth a little cold benzene and dried. It then 
melted at 240-244° and contained 12*82 % N. The yield was 94 % of the 
theoretical calculated on the hydantoin used. 

■p-Hydroxybenzalhydantom. A mixture of p-h^^droxybenzaldehyde (6*0 g.), 
hydantoin (4*5 g.), p^uidine (5 ml.) and diethylamine (3 ml.) was heated in a 
closed bottle at 100° for 22 hours. The product was worked up as in the analogous 
preparation of benzalhydantoin. It was recrystallised from alcohol after being 
washed with cold benzene. In this way 5*1 g. of p-hydroxybenzalhydantoin 
were obtained. It melted at 312°. The jdeld approximated to 65 % of the theor- 
etical. 

SlTMMABY. 

The original method of Wheeler and Hoffman of effecting the condensation 
of aromatic aldehydes with hydantoins by heating a mixture of these substances 
in glacial acetic acid containing anhydrous sodium acetate ma}:" be modified with 
advantage. 

Instead of the mixture of acetic acid and sodium acetate, mixtures of 
pyridine and piperidme or of pyridine and diethylamine or even piperidine 
alone in some cases can be successfully substituted. 

A table summarising the results is given. From this, it will be seen that the 
relative efficiencies of piperidine and dietliylamine as catalysts vary according 
to the reactants involved. 
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In tiie preceding paper of this series [1935] the authors have shown how the 
first, i.e. the condensation, stage of the Wheeler-Hoffman [1911] process of 
synthesising aromatic a-amino-acids may be modified, not only with regard to 
the catalyst but also the solvent employed, so that the yield and, in certain 
cases, the purity of the product may be improved. 

The second and third stages of the synthesis consist respective!}^ of the re- 
duction of the unsaturated hydantoin (I), formed in the condensation stage 
referred to above, and of the hydrolysis of the resulting saturated hydantoin (II) 

R . CH^CH— CO R . CH^CHCOOH 

NH NH NHg 

\/ 

CO 

(II) (III) 

to the amino-acid (III). These two stages of reduction and hydrolysis, as shown 
by Wheeler and Hoffman, can be effected by one and the same reagent, viz. hy- 
driodic acid and red phosphorus. By such means they obtained phenylalanine 
from benzalhydantoin and tyrosine from p-methoxybenzalhydantoin, whilst, 
more recently, Harington [1926] following the same procedure, prepared thyro- 
nine from 4-(4'-methoxyphenoxy)benzalhydantoin. When, however, the former 
workers attempted, by shortening the duration of treatment with hydriodip 
acid, to limit the process to one of reduction only, they found that, whilst the 
main product was the saturated hydantoin, it was invariably accompanied by 
amino-acid; m other words a certain degree of hydrolysis was inevitable. This 
difficulty can be readily overcome by the method adopted by Lamb and Robson 
[1931] who used a strictly limited quantity of hydriodic acid (dissolved in glacial 
acetic acid) and red phosphorus for the reduction of a-benzamidocimiamic acids 
to the corresponding a-benzamidophenylpropionic acids. 

The method as described by Wheeler and Hoffman gives products in good 
yield and of excellent purity and, apart from the high cost of the hydriodic acid 
employed, has only one drawback as a general method. In the synthesis of 
certain aromatic oc-amino-aeids, e.g. tryptophan, the use of acid reducing agents 
such as hydriodic acid must be avoided. In such circumstances recourse is had 
to sodium amalgam. But the use of this reagent, in turn, has its diisadvantages. 
Firstly, a high yield of the reduction product is only obtainable by the use of 
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a very large excess of amalgam. Secondly, some hydrolysis always occurs during 
the process and the recovery of the resulting amino-acid from the solution, which 
contains a large quantity of sodium salts, is exceedingly difficult, if not im- 
possible. 

It was such practical difficulties as these, encountered during attempts to 
synthesise derivatives of tryptophan, which led us to investigate whether it was 
possible to carry out the reduction stage of the Wheeler- Hoffman synthesis by 
reagents other than those named above. 

Amongst the many possibilities which suggested themselves to us was 
ammonium sulphide. In this connection we had, so far as we knew, no precedent 
for supposing that hydrogen sulphide would reduce a compound of type I to 
one of type II, but we were encouraged to attempt the experiment by the 
observation of Harries and Weiss [1903] that ordinary hydantoin can be hydro- 
lysed to glycine by heating it vdth ammonium sulphide at 150° for 2 hours. On 
heating benzalhydantoin in a closed vessel with 16 % ammonium sulphide 
solution for 72 hours at 100° we obtained a mixture consisting of phenylalanine 
(50-60 % of theory) and benzylh^^'dantoin (30-40 % of theory) . A similar yield 
of arnino-acid was obtained after only 3 hours by carrying out the reaction at 
180°. Under similar conditions, benzalthiohydantoin gave partly a-tliiocarba- 
mido-^-phenylpropionic acid and partly the corresponding thiohydantoin, the 
former of which on behig boiled with hjffirochloric acid is reconverted into the 
thiohydantoin, whilst the latter compound, as showm by Johnson and Nicolet 
[1913], can be desulphurised to give benzyih 3 nlantoin by treatment with boiling 
chloroacetic acid. 

From such results it was clear that we had found an excellent reducing agent, 
the use of which would eliminate many of the difficulties attached to the use of 
hydriodic acid and sodium amalgam. Smce however the action of aqueous 
ammonium sulphide on the unsaturated hyffiantoin jdelds a mixture of products, 
it appeared essential to determine the conditions whereby maximum yields of 
the reduced h^ffiantoin and of the amino-acid could be obtained. 

The problem of obtaining a maximum yield of the reduced hydantoin was 
solved in the following w’-a}?'. Since certam unsaturated hydantoins were found 
to be extremely insoluble in aqueous ammonium sulphide even at 100°, an 
attempt was made to overcome this difficulty b}^ carr\dng out the reaction at a 
higher temperature and by adding to the reaction mixture alcohol, pyridine or 
some such solvent miscil)le with water. Nevertheless, owing to the solubility 
factor, the amount of unsaturated hjffiantoin wffiich could be treated by a given 
volume of ammonium sulphide solution was much less than the equivalent of 
the reducing power of the solution. In order therefore to make the method 
more convenient for the reduction of larger quantities of the more insoluble 
unsaturated hydantoins the possibility^ of effecting their reduction by hydrogen 
sulphide in anhydrous solvents, e.g, ethyl alcohol, pynidine etc., was explored. 
Briefly it may be stated that the maximum yields of reduced hydantoin were 
obtained by heating the unsaturated hyniantoin 

(1) at 100° for 48-72 iiours in pyridine saturated with h^rdrogen sul- 
phide at 0° ; 

(2) at 58° in a mixture^ of aqueous ammonium sulphide and alcohol for a 
longer, period ; 

(3) at 100° for 30-35 hours in an alcoholic solution of sodium or barium 
sulphide, the solution being saturated with hydrogen sulphides at 0° at the 
beginning of the experiment and again at that temperature after 16 hours. 

The yields obtained by such methods was approximately the theoretical. 
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The optimum conditions for effecting the reduction of the iinsaturated 
hydantoin having been determined, attention was next directed to the problem 
of converting the reduced hydantoin (II) into the amino-acid (III). 

Reduced hydantoins can be hydrolysed by a variety of reagents both acid 
and allvaiine. Lippich [1908] obtained a 92 % yield of leucine by heating its 
hydantoin for 24 hours with "Turning” hydrochloric acid. Dakin [1920] found 
that a 70 % yield of hydroxyproline was obtained when its hydantoin was boiled 
for 12 hours with a large excess of 10 % barium hydroxide solution. From 
experiments carried out in this laboratory, it appears that the respective times 
for complete hydrolysis of benzylhydantoin by 50 times its weight of constant 
boiling hydrochloric, hydrobromic and hydriodic acids are 20-30, 6-7 and 
1-2 hours. Whilst these reagents are suitable from many points of view, they 
cannot, for reasons already given, be generally employed. 

As has been mentioned, Harries and Weiss obtained glycine from hydantoin 
by heating the latter with commercial ammonium sulphide for 2 hours at 150*^. 
These authors however omit to state the yield of amino-acid obtained. Since the 
use of ammonium hydroxide or ammonium sulphide (the sulphide being present 
presumably to protect the amino-acid in alkalhie solution from atmospheric 
oxidation) has obvious advantages in the ready removal of the h 3 ^drolytic 
reagent and the isolation of the amino-acid, experiments were undertaken to 
determine the most suitable conditions for the hydroljrsis of hydantoins b}’' such 
means. From the results obtained, it appears that a suitable strength of reagent 
is about 6 % ammonium suljohide or 3 % ammonium hj^droxide, and that whilst 
ammonium sulphide gives a practically theoretical yield, ammonium hj^droxide 
under the same conditions gives onty a 75-85 % yield of the amino-acid. 
Another vpry interesting fact was gleaned from these experiments. During the 
later stages of the hjrdrolysis of benzjdh^^dantoin by 6 % ammonium sulphide 
solution, some colourless crystalline material separated. From its melting-point 
and other characteristics, this compound appeared to be phenylalanine anh}?'- 
dride. So far as we are aware the formation of this compound under such con- 
ditions has not been described before and it is being further investigated. 

For purposes of presentation, the experimental work has been divided into 
the following sections : 

(1) The action of aqueous ammonium sulphide at 100^ on unsaturated 
hydantoins. 

(2) The action of aqueous ammonium sulphide at 58*^ on unsaturated 
h^^dantoins. 

(3) The action of sodium hydrogen sulphide at 100° on unsaturated hydan- 
toins in (a) aqueous solution and (6) alcoholic solution. 

(4) The action of hydrogen sulphide at 100° on unsaturated hydantoins in 
pyridine solution. 

(5) The hydrolysis of reduced hydantoins by aqueous solutions of (a) am- 
monium sulphide and (6) ammonium hydroxide. 

The successful use of hydrogen sulphide as a reducing agent for the purpose 
above described is novel and the possibility of the application of the reaction 
to other unsaturated substances of somewhat similar constitution suggests itself. 
It has already been found, for example, that hydrogen sulphide will reduce 
a-acetamidocinnamic acid and benzalcreatinine to phenyialanine and benzyi- 
creatinine respectively. These and other extensions of the method will be dis- 
cussed in a subsequent paper. Finally, the further possibility of the ‘replacement 
of hydrogen sulphide by organic sulphides, e.g. thiolacetic acid or cysteine in 
such reactions is being investigated. 
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Experimental. 

1. The action of aqueous ammonium sulphide at 100^ on 
unsaturated hydantoins. 

Benzylhydantoin and phenylalanine from henzalhydantoin. Benzalliydaiitoin 
(6*5 g.) was lieated at 100° in a closed vessel for 64 hours with 80 ml. of coni- 
merdal ammonium sulphide (16 %). The resulting solution was evaporated to 
dryness and treated with 200 ml. of boiling water and filtered. The filtrate was 
. again evaporated to dr;vmess, taken up in 200 ml. of hot water and re-filtered. 
The combined insoluble material consisting mainly of sulphur was extracted 
repeatedly with hot water and filtered. The united filtrates were concentrated 
imtii crystals of phenylalanine began to form on the surface. 100 ml. of 95 % 
alcohol were added, and the phenylalanine was allowed to crystallise out over- 
night. The amino-acid was collected and recrystallised from dilute alcohol. 
A^econd crop was obtained by concentrating the mother-liquor and adding 
more alcohol. This was collected in its turn and recrystallised. The total yield 
of amino-acid was 3-1 g. It melted at 263°, and contained 8-40 % N. Erlenmeyer 
[1893] gives m.;p. 263°^ C9H11O.2N requires N 8-48 %. 

The mother-liquors from which the phenylalanine separated were concen- 
trated, acidified with hydrochloric acid and boiled for a few minutes. A w^hite 
crj^stalline substance separated and this on recrystallisation from dilute alcohol 
melted at 188°: this was identified by m.f. and mixed m.p. with benzylhydantoin 
made from phenylalanine and potassium cyanate. On treating the two prepara- 
tions separatety'with. cold fuming nitric acid and adding cold water 4-benzyl- 
3-nitroh,ydantoin was obtained in each case. Both nitrohydantoins melted at 
208° after recrystallisation from alcohol, and a mixture of the two melted at 
the same temperature. The benzylliydantoin obtained amounted to 2*2 g. and 
contained 14*67 % N. C10H10O2N2 requires N 14-74 % . These results showed 
that the reduction of the benzafhydantoin was practically quantitative. 

p-MethoxyphenyJalanme aud pmieilioocybenzyUiydamiom f rom p-metlioxyhenzal- 
hydantoin. in a similar manner to that described above, p-methoxybenzal- 
hydantoin (1-0 g.) gave ^j-methoxyphenylalanine (0*5 g.; 50 %) melting at 235° 
and containing 7-25 % N. recjuires N 7*18 %. 

On acidification of the mother-liquor with hydrochloric acid and boiling, the 
corresponding hydantoin separated on cooling. On recrj^stallisation it melted 
at 182-5° and contained 12*64 % N. CiiH]:20;jN2 requires N 12-73 % . The hydan- 
toin prepared from j)-niethoxyphenylalanine and potassium cyanate melted at 
181°, whilst a mixture of the two preparations melted at the same temperature. 
The yield of the hydantoin was 0-28 g. 

Tyrosine from pdiydroxyhemzalkyda^n^^^ p-Hydroxybenzalhydantoin (2-65 g.) 
[cf. Boyd and Robson, 1935] w^as heated with 30 ml. of ammonium sulphide at 
100° for 72 hours. On cooling, the mixture became semisolid owing to separa- 
tion of the tyrosine. The crystals of amino-acid were collected and the remainder 
of the amino-acid was isolated as in the. previous experiments. After recrystaili- 
sation from W'Uter and drying, the tjrosim weighed 0-75 g., contained 7-69 % N, 
and melted at 309° when heated rapidly , 300°- whe,n heated slowly. Wheeler and 
Hoffman [1911] state that the melting-point of synthetic tyrosine is ‘'‘indefinite’' 
and varies for the same specimen from 295 to 340° according to the rate of 
heating. requires N 7-74 %. The ^deld was 32 % of the theoretical. 

Benzylthi ohydan toin and benzylhydantom from benzaUhiohydaMoin, Benzal- 
thiohydantoin (2-4 g.) was heated with a mixture of 50 mi. of alcohol and 100 ml. 
of commercial ammonium sulphide at 100° in a closed vessel for 72 hours. The 
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liquid was evaporated to dryness and the residue was taken up in dilute sodium 
hydroxide and filtered. The solution was made strongly acid by the addition of 
dilute hydrochloric acid and boiled for some minutes. The crystallme precipitate 
which separated on the solution cooling was recrystallised from hot water. It 
melted at 180°; after a further recrystallisation from water, at 185°. Johnson 
and Nicolet [1913] quote 185°. It contained 13-86 % N. CioHioONgS requires 
N 13-60 % . It weighed 1*66 g., equivalent to 68 % of the theoretical. 

Benzylthiohydantoin (1-0 g.) was boiled for one hour with 10 ml. of 50 % 
chloroacetic acid. The solution was then diluted with water and cooled. The 
hydantoin was collected and recrystallised from hot water. It melted at 189° 
and contained 14-60 % N. The yield was 0-67 g. or 73 % of theory. 

^•Methoxyhmzylthiohydantoin and ■^-methoxyhenzylliydantoin from 'g-^methoxy- 
henzalthiohydantoin, p-Methoxybenzalthiohydantoin (2*0 g.) was heated with 
50 ml. of 16 % ammonium sulphide for 72 hours at 100°. The reduced hydantoin 
was isolated as in the ease of benzylthiohydantoin. It weighed 1*24 g., equi- 
valent to 62 % of the theoretical. It melted at 215° and contained 1T73 % N. 
C 11 H 12 O 2 N 2 S requires N 11*86 %. The preparation of this substance has not 
been recorded hitherto. 

p-Methoxybenzylthiohydantoin (0*6 g.) was boiled wnth 10 ml. of 50 % 
chloroacetic acid for 1 hour and the p-methoxybenzylhydantoin 'was isolated 
as in the case of the benzylhj^dantoin. It weighed 0*41 g., melted at 182*5° and 
contained 12*84 % N. 

2. The action of aqueous ammonium sulphide at 58° on 
unsaturated hydantoins. 

Benzylhydantoin from henzalhydantoin, Benzalhydantoin (2*0 g.) w^as heated 
with a mixture of 50 ml. of 16 % ammonium sulphide solution and 50 ml. of 
alcohol for 240 hours at 58° in a closed bottle. The solution w^as evaporated to 
dr 3 mess, the residue boiled with 200 ml. of water and the mixture filtered. The 
insoluble sulphur remaining on the filter was extracted twice with hot water. 
The combined filtrates were acidified with hydrochloric acid, boiled with a little 
charcoal and filtered. The filtrate was concentrated and the benzylhydantoin 
allowed to crystallise out for 3 days. It was collected and washed wnth a little 
cold water. The dry hydantoin weighed T 88 g. The volume of mother-liquor 
was about 25 ml. and since the solubility of benzylhydantoin is of the order of 
1 g. per 1000 ml., it may be assumed that at least 0*03 g. remained in solution. 
The total yield was therefore T91 g. equivalent to 95 % of the theoretical value. 
The product melted at 187° and contained 14*63 % N. It is probable that a 
shorter period of heating the benzalhydantoin with the ammonium sulphide 
would suffice. 

A similar experiment in which 50 ml. of ammonium sulphide without alcohol 
were used gave a yield of 51% of the theoretical figure after 1 week at 58°. 
The insolubility of the benzalhydantoin in ammonium sulphide at 58° however 
was such that it was not completely dissolved until the sixth day. The reduction 
was therefore retarded by the insolubility of the unreduced substance. 

p- Hydroxy benzylhydantoin from p-hydroxybenzalhydantoin . p- Hydroxy benzyl- 
hydantoin was prepared in a similar manner to that described for benzyi- 
hydanfcoin, the period of heating being extended to 2 weeks. The product melted 
at 254° and contained 13*69 % N. The yield was 90 % of the theoretical. 
C 10 H 10 O 3 N 2 requires N 13*59 % . 

-p-Hydroxybenzylthiohydantoin from p-hydroxybenzalthioJiydantoin. j 9 -Hy- 
droxybenzylthiohydantoin prepared from p-hydroxybenzalthiohydantoin as 
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described for beiizylhydantoin melted at 209-210°, and contained 12*78 % N. 
CioHioOgNaS requires N 12*62 %. Johnson and Nicolet [1913] quote 211° as 
the M.p. of a specimen of p-hydroxybenzylthiohydantoin made by the action 
of ammonium thiocyanate and acetic anhydride on tyrosine. 

3. The action of sodhim hydrogen sulphide at 100'' on 
unsaturated hydantoins, 

(a) In aqueous solution. 

Benzylhydantoin from benzalhydantoin. Benzalhydantoin (2*0 g.) was treated 
with the equivalent amount (0-4: g.) of sodium hydroxide in 30 ml. of water. 
The bottle containing the solution was immersed in ice and the solution satu- 
rated with hydrogen sulphide, the hydantoin being precipitated thereby. The 
bottle was sealed and heated at 100° for 15 hours. It was then cooled, again 
saturated with hydrogen sulphide and finally re-heated at 100° for a further 
16 hours. The solution was then evaporated to dryness in vacuo. The residue 
was treated with hot water and filtered from the insoluble sulphur. The filtrate, 
made strongly acid by the addition of hydrochloric acid, was boiled for 10 
minutes. After cooling and keeping overnight 1*0 g. of pure benzylhydantoin 
separated. It melted at 188° and contained 14*66 % N. The mother-liquor was 
concentrated, made neutral to litmus b};^ the addition of sodium hydroxide and 
boiled wifch 0*5 g. of potassium cyanate for 30 minutes to re-conver.t the amino- 
acid, produced by hydrolysis, into carbamido-aeid. The liquid was then made 
strongly acid with hydrochloric acid and boiled for 10 minutes. A further crop 
of 0*59 g. of benzylhydantoin separated when the liquid cooled. It melted at 
189° and contained 14*60 % N. If allowance be made for the solubility of 
benzylhydantoin in the 250 ml. of mother-liquor on the assumption that one 
part dissolves in 1000 ml. of water, the total yield of benzylhydantoin was 
1*84 g. or 92 % of the theoretical value. Part of this (32 %) however consisted 
of amino-acid reconverted into hydantoin. The reduction was therefore practi- 
cally quantitative. 

A second experiment w&s carried out in which the heating period w^as only 
16 hours. Examination of tlie resulting product show'^ed that onl}?' partial re- 
duction had been effected. 

(b) In alcoholic solutio7i. 

Benzylhydantoin from be/nzalhydantom. Benzalhydantoin (2*0 g.), sodium 
hydroxide (5 ml. of 10 % aqueous soiiition), w^ater (25 ml.) and alcohol (60 ml.) 
were mixed and saturated with hydrogen sulphide at 0-5°. The mixture was 
heated in a closed vessel at 100° for 16 hours, re-saturated with hydrogen sul- 
phide at 0-5° and again heated for 44 hours longer. The resulting solution was 
evaporated to drxmess in vacuo and the residue taken up in 100 ml. of hot water. 
The hot solution was filtered and the insoluble sulphur repeatedly extracted 
with boiling w^ater and filtered. The combined filtrates were acidified strongly 
with hydrochloric acid, boiled with a little charcoal and filtered hot. The filter 
was washed twice with hot water. The combined filtrates -were concentrated to 
150 ml. m vacuo and allowed to cool overnight. 1*32 g. of benzylhydantoin, 
M.p. 188°, were obtained. After addition of 0*15 g. as a correction for the amount 
of material remaining in solution, the total yield amounted to T47 g. or 73 % 
of the theoretical. 

A similar experiment carried out in 90 % alcohol instead of 60 % alcohol 
gave; a total yield, on the same basis, of 1*60 g. of benzylhydantoin, , or 78 % 
of the theoretical.' 
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■Further experiments were carried out using in each case 2-O^g. of ^enzal- 
hydantoin dissolved in 100 ml. of absolute alcohol, to which was added (O 0 6|. 
of sodium hydrogen sulphide (1 mol.) or (2) 0-3 g. of so^um hydrogen sulphide 
respectively. The cold solution was saturated with hydrogen sulphide, heated 
for^ie hours at 100°, cooled, re-saturated with hydrogen sulphide and again 
heated for 16 hours at 100°. The experiment with 1 of 

sulphide yielded 1-5 g. of reduced product or 7^ Se reoiW 
with 0-5 mol. of sodium hydrogen sulphide juelded 1-62 g. of the require 

product or 80 % of the theoretical figure. o ,...1 

FinaUy, an experiment was carried out using 1-8 g of benzalhydantom, 2 ml 
of 20 % sodium hydroxide solution and 100 mL of absolute ' 

conditions were the same as in the two preceding experiments. The yield ol 
pure reduced product was here 1*59 g. or 87 % of theor}^ 

^ It may beJ^noted that solutions of benzylhydantom which have been satu- 
rated at a higher temperature and then kept at room temperature do not attain 
equilibrium for several days. The solubility figure used above refers to solutions 
fe pL water. The actual yields were probably a little higher than the values 

^^^^V-EydroxtjbmzylhydanU)mfrmi^-hydroxybenzalhydantoin. 

hydLt^i (2-0 g.) was dissolved in sodium hydroxide _ (2-0 m . of 20 %) and 
alcohol (100 ml.). The solution was saturated at 0° wuth hydrogen sulphide, 
heated at 100°, cooled, re-satui-ated with hydrogen 

at 100° for 16 hours. After being cooled, the solution deposited 0-80 g- of pure 
p-hydroxybenzylhydantoin which melted at 256°. Y heeler and Hoffman [1011 
quote 257-268°. A further 0-60 g. was obtained m the usual way after lemwal 
of sulphur from the solution. The yield was tluis 70 % of fhe theoretical. The 
material contained 13*62 % N. C 10 H 10 O 3 N 2 requires N 13*o9 /q. 

Experiments carried out with larger proportions of sodium hydrogen biilphidt 
or sodium hydroxide yielded an oily by-product. 

4 . The action of hydrogen sulphide at 100^ on unsaturaied hydantoins 
in pyridine solution, 

n^Methoxybenzylhydantoinfrom p-^methoxybenzalhydantoin, p-Methoxybeiizal- 
hydantoin (2*0 g.) was dissolved in pyridme (20 ml.) to which concentrated 
ammonia (1ml.) had been added. The mixture was saturated at O-o with 
hydrogen sulphide and then heated at 110° in a closed vessel for 48 hours. The 
solution was cooled to 5°, re-saturated with hydrogen sulphide and agam heated 
under the same conditions for a further 18 hours. The solution was evaporated 
to dryness in vacuo, the residue taken up in boiling water and the whole faltered 
to remove the insoluble sulphur. The latter was boiled out repeatedly withTresh 
quantities of hot water, the suspension being filtered each time. The combined 
filtrates were concentrated to 250 ml. and cooled. 1-62 g. of ji-methoxybenzyl- 
hydantoin, melting at 182° and containing 12-80 % N, was thus obtamed On 
concentrating the mother-liquors a further 0-3 g. of the required material was 
obtained. The yield amounted to 96 % of the theoretical figure. 

Benzvlhydantoin from hydantoin and benzaldehyde without intermediate isola- 
tion of benzalhydarvtoin. Benzaldehyde (5-5 g.), hydantoin (4-5 g.). pyridme 
(10 ml.) and diethylamine (10 drops) were heated to 98° for 42 hours in a closed 
bottle. The mix ture was then cooled, more pyridine (20 ml.) added, and the 
solution was saturated with hydrogen sulphide at — 5°. It w-as thereafter heated 
for 66 hours at 98°. The benzylhydantoin was isolated as in the precedmg ex- 
periments. It weighed 4-1 g. or 48 % of the theoretical. 
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5. (a) The hydrolysis of reduced hydantoins by aqueous ammonium sulphide. 

Phenylalanine from henzylhydantoin. Benzylhydantoin (2*0 g.) was dissolved 
in a mixture of 10 mi. of concentrated ammonia (sp. gr. 0-880) and 90 mi. of 
water. The solution was saturated with hydrogen sulphide at 0°. The vessel 
containing the resulting mixture w^as then closed and heated for 5 days at 100°. 
At the end of this time the solution was clear except for a small quantity of 
white flocciileiit matter. It was filtered, the filtrate concentrated until the amino- 
acid began to separate and finally treated with 50 ml. of alcohol. Pure phenyl- 
alanine crystallised out in well-formed plates which were filtered off and washed 
with dilute alcohol. It weighed 1*4 g., melted at 262° and contained 8*39 % N. 
A second crop was obtained by concentrating the mother-liquor and treating it 
again with alcohol. This contained 8-35 % N and weighed 0-3 g. The total yield 
was, therefore, 1*7 g., which was practically theoretical. 

The flocculent material removed from the solution by filtration before iso- 
lating the amino-acid melted at 292"°, and was evidently phenylalanine anhy- 
dride. Phenylalanine anh,ydride was found by Erlenmeyer and Lipp [1883] to 
melt at 290--291°. The amount isolated in the above experiment weighed 0*03 g. 

5. (6) The hydrolysis of reduced hydantoms by aqueous mmnonkim hydroxide. 

An exactly similar experiment to the preceding was carried out but omitting 
the saturation of the solution with hydrogen sulphide. In this case the deposit 
found in the solution after the period of heathig was dark brown in colour 
indicating that oxidation had taken place to a certain extent. The yield of 
amino-acid isolated was 1*41 g., equivalent to 80 % of the theoretical. It con- 
tained 8-37 % N. 

Summary. 

Reduction of unsaturated, hydantoins, obtained by condensing aromatic 
aldehydes with ordinary hydantoin and with 2-thio-3-acetyihydantoin respec- 
tively, is readily effected quantitatively by heating them at 100° with solutions 
of sulphides for 24-72 hours. For this purpose aqueous or alcoholic solutions of 
ammonium sulphide, sodium hydrogen sulphide or sulphides of organic bases 
may be employed. The accompanying hydrolysis which occurs at 100° in the 
presence of water may be avoided by using anliydrous or almost anhydrous 
solutions of ammonium sulphide or sodium hydrogen sulphide in alcohol, or of 
hydrogen sulphide in p;^aidine or by heating the unsaturated hydantoin with 
aqueous ammonium sulphide at a low^er temperature (58°) for a longer period 
(7-14 days). Some alcohol is usually added to the aqueous ammonium sulphide 
to increase the solubility of the unsaturated hydantoin. 

In general a cleaner product is obtained by this method than by those 
hitherto employed, and it is especially applicable in cases wdere the use of 
hydriodic acid or of sodium amalgam is precluded by the instability of other 
parts of the molecule. ■ ' ■ 

Hydrolysis of the reduced product to the aniino-aeid may be carried oat in 
conjunction with the reduction process or separately. Dilute solutions of am- 
monium sulphide give a quantitative yield of pure amino-acid from the reduced 
hydantoin in 120 hours at 100°, Dilute ammonium hydroxide solutions are 
almost equally satisfactory but the presence of the sulphide appears to inhibit 
the darkening ( ? oxidation) of the solution during the process of hydrolysis. 

A small amount of materia! separates during the course of hydrolysis by 
ammonium sulphide. This seems to consist of amino-acid anhydride. 
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LXIV. THE SYNTHESIS OF INDOLE-3“ALDEHYDE 
and its HOMOLOGUES. 


By william JOHN BOYD and WILLIAJM ROBSON. 

From the Department of Physiology, University of London King's College. 

{Received February 1st, 1935.) 

One of the many major difficulties encountered in the synthesis of tryptophan 
is that connected with the preparation ofthe parent substance, indole-3-aIdehyde. 
Despite the exceedingly poor yields which Ellinger [1906] and Ellinger and 
Elamand [1908] obtained on synthesising this latter compound from indole, 
surprisingly few attempts have been made either to improve the yield or to 
evolve new methods of making it. The only one, indeed, worthy of mention is 
that of Majima and Kotake [1922] who employed a modified Grigiiard reaction 
on indole, using anisole instead of the customary ether as a solvent. The method, 
whilst it drives a primary yield of aldehyde higher than that obtained by Elhnger, 
suffers from the drawback that it is not applicable [Robson, 1924] with the same 
success to other derivatives of indole. 

Preliminary experiments having already indicated that the modifications 
which may be successfully introduced into the Wheeler-Hoffinan hydantoiii 
synthesis of phenylalanine and tyrosine [Boyd and Robson, 1935, 1, 2] are 
applicable with even greater advantage to the synthesis of tryptophan from 
indole-3-aldehyde, it was decided to re-examine the problem of the preparation 
of the latter compound and its iiomologues with the view of making them more 
readily available. 

The investigation followed two lines. The first had for its basis the modifica- 
tion of ElHnger’s original method. On repeating the s 3 mthesis of indole-3- 
aldehyde according to that author it was noticeable that at the end of the 
reaction the resulting mixture still smelled strongty of chloroform. This fact in 
conjunction with the knowledge that Ellinger recovered unchanged half of the 
initial indole led to an examination of the quantities of the reacting substances 
used in the s 3 mthesis. It was at once evident that a much better 3 ^Lld of the 
aldehyde was to be expected if the quantity of hydroxide empio 3 ^ed were con- 
siderabl 3 '' increased. An actual experiment proved this to be the case, the 3 deld 
of aldehyde immediately obtainable being raised from the original figure of 
9 % to one of 31 % of the figiire demanded by theory. Iii addition, whilst 
3-chloroquinoline is present as before in the steam distillate from the reaction 
mixture, it is accompanied b 3 ^ only insignificant amounts of unchanged indole. 
The same procedure applied to 2-inethylindole and o-methylindole gave the 
corresponding aldehxYles in yields higher than those previously obtained by 
Ellinger ’s method. 

In describing 'the synthesis of 7-methyiindole-3-aldehyde, ^ which has not 
been.previoiisly reported, mention must be made of the preparation of 7-niethyL 
indole. The first attempt to obtain this comjjound was made by Raschen [1887] 
along the lines, of Fischer’s classical method- For some reason, not apparent 
from his., paper, Raschen did not succeed in decar boxylating the 7-methyiiiidole- 
2-.carboxyiic acid. Following much the same procedure as Raschen, Krubcr 
[1926] was able to isolate a small quantity of 7-methylindole and, moreover, 
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evolved a method of isolating it from coal tar. In repeating Kriiber’s synthesis, 
the present writers have introduced modifications at certain stages. It lias been 
found, for example, that ring closure is best effected by dissolving the pyruvic 
acid-p-tolylhydrazone in cold alcohol saturated with hydrochloric acid. When 
the same reaction is attempted with a hot alcoholic solution a second compound 
in addition to ethyl 7-methylmdole“2-carboxylate is formed. Analysis of this 
substance indicates that it possesses the formula C25H20O7N3 . It contains an 
amide grouping, the corresponding acid having the formula C25Hi90gN2. Its 
structure is being further investigated. Kruber’s method has been further im- 
proved in the last stage. Here, as has been reported previously in other cases, 
a much higher yield of the indole is obtained by heating the ammonium salt 
instead of the free carboxylic acid. 

The second part of the investigation included several attempts to sjmthesise 
indole-3-aldehyde and its homologues on entirely new lines. Of these, only one 
merits description at the present stage. 2-Carbethoxyindole, by means of the 
modification of the weU-known Gatterman hydrogen cyanide method introduced 
by Adams and Levine [1923], gave the corresponding 3-aldehyde in excellent 
;^deld. The ester aldehyde so obtained was hydrolysed without difficulty to the 
acid, the sodium salt of which in hot aqueous solution reacted with aniline, the 
anil thus formed being precipitated on carefully neutralising the cold solution. 



Decarboxylation of the latter compound should yield the anil of indole-3- 
aldehyde. Attempts, however, to carry out this reaction were not altogether 
satisfactory owing to formation of tar. The best yields were obtained by heating 
the substance in liquid paraffin at 220° and precipitating the decarboxjdated 
anil from solution therein by the addition of light petroleum. The compoimd 
thus obtained gave the required aldehyde on warming with water acidulated 
with a few drops of acetic acid. In the case of indole- 3- aldehyde the yield 
approximated to 40-50% but in the case of the 5-methyi and the 7-methyl 
homologues it was exceedingly poor. 

During the course of this part of the investigation an attempt was made to 
synthesise 2-inethyluidole-3-aldehyde from 2-methyiindole by the Adams-Levine 
method referred to above. It has already been shown by Barger and Ewdns 
[1917] that on submitting 2-methylindole to the original Gattermami technique, 
the aldehyde is obtained in very good yield. On applying the method of Adams 
and Levine, however, we found that the product obtained was by no means 
homogeneous, but that it consisted of two fractions, one being easily soluble in 
hot alcohol whilst the other was practically insoluble in that medium. Further 
examination showed that the soluble fraction consisted of the required 2 -methyl- 
indole- 3 -aldehyde and that the insoluble compound was the tri(2-methylindoiyl)- 
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methane, originally obtained by Fischer and Pisbor [1923] by heating a mixture 
of 2-methylindole and 2-niethylindole-3-aidehyde with alcoholic potash. 

In reporting this work, the authors have to thank Mr W. R. Boon for valuable 
help ill the preparation of the required 5-inethyIindole. 

Expeeimeisttal. 

Indok-S-aldehyde. Indole (20 g.) was dissolved in a mixture of chloroform 
(150 ml.) and 96 % alcohol (400 ml.) contained in a 2 1. flask fitted with a rubber 
stopper carrying a reflux condenser, a stirrer and a dropping funnel. The mixture 
was kept gently boiling over an electric hot plate and stirred while a solution 
of potassium hydroxide ^ (250 g.) in water (300 mi.) was gradually dropped in 
over a period of 4-5 hours. The mixture was boiled for 30 minutes after the 
last' addition of potassium hydroxide. When the contents of the flask had cooled, 
■the potassium chloride was collected on a Buchner funnel and .washed with 
alcohol. The combined filtrate and washings were then steam-distilled, the re- 
ceiver being changed when the chloroform and most of the alcohol had passed 
over. The distillation was continued for 30 minutes after the distillate was no 
longer turbid owing to the presence of 3-chloroquinolme. 

The hot aqueous liquid in the flask was decanted from the tarry residue and 
set aside to cool. The tarry material remaining was dissolved in the minimum 
quantity of hot alcohol, the alcoholic solution poured into a litre of hot water, 
the whole again boiled until the tarry globules had coalesced (an action which 
can be hastened by the addition of a little sodium chloride to the solution) and 
then filtered through a hot fluted filter-paper. The tar reniaming on the filter 
was extracted yet another time in the same way. Aldehyde separated from 
all three aqueous solutions. This was filtered off and the combined filtrates 
amounting to some 2 * 5 - 3*0 litres were concentrated to about 300 ml. This con- 
centrated solution on cooling yielded a further crop of aldehyde. The total yield 
of aldehyde thus obtained amounted to 7*5 g. (31 % of theory). The crude 
material melted at 194° and after recrystallisation from water at 198° {cf. 
EllingerandFlamand, 195°). It contained 9*57 %N. C 9 H 7 NO requires N 9-66%. 

2~MethylindoU‘S-aldehyde. 2-Methylindoie (13 g.) gave, by the above method 
8 g. of 2-methylindole-3-aldehyde (51 % of theory). 

S-Methylindoh-B-aldehyde. By the same procedure, 20 g. of 5-methylindoie 
yielded 6*5 g. of 5-methylindole-3-aldehyde (27 % .of theory). 

Pyruvic acid~o4olylhydrazone. o~Toluidine (107 g.) was slowly added to a 
litre of hydrochloric acid (vsp. gr. 1*16), cooled to 0°. A semi- crystalline mass of 
the hydrochloride separated out. >Sodium nitrite (69 g.) dissolved in 150 ml. of 
water was slowly added, the tiemperatui’e being maintained at zero b}^ means 
of a freezing mixture. Stannous chloride (580 g.) dissolved, in 500 ml. of hydro- 
chloric acid and cooled to zero was next added. A white p.recip,itate separated, 
out. The mixture was left overnight in a cool place and next day the white 
precipitate was filtered off and well pressed. It was then shaken with 600 ml. 
of 25 % sodium hydroxide solution and 800 ml. of ether, and the ethereal layer 
was separated. The extraction with ether was repeated three times and the 
combined extracts were washed with water and then shaken with a slight excess 
of 1 % hydrochloric acid. The aqueous layer was separated and the ether was 
again washed twice with 100 ml. of dilute acid. To the combined acid solutions 
a solution of pyruvic acid in water equivalent to the o-toiylhydrazine present 
was added slowly with stirring. The 3?-elIow crystaliine hydrazoUe began to 
separate at once and finally the mixture became semi-solid. It was filtered by 
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suction on a Biichner funnel, and the solid was washed with a little water, 
air-dried and crystallised from hot 80 % alcohol. It melted at 157° (Raschen 
gives 158°). Yield 82*2 % of the theoretical. 

2-Carhethoxy-7-methylindole. The pyruvic acid-o-tolylhydrazoiie (60 g.) was 
dissolved in cold absolute alcohol (500 ml.) which had been previously saturated 
with dry hydrogen chloride. The solution was kept at room temperature over- 
night and then poured into 5 litres of cold water. After standing overnight the 
precipitated material had become hard and was collected and dried at 100°. 
The brown amorphous product weighed 58 g. It was distilled at atmospheric 
pressure in a current of superheated steam and yielded 27 g. of light yellow 
2-carbethoxy-7-methylindole which was somewhat impure as it melted below 
100°. After crystallisation from hot 80 % alcohol it gave 15 g. of pure ester 
(m.p. 128°). The material in the mother-liquor was precipitated by the addition 
of water, collected, dried and extracted with hot light petroleum. In this wa>j 
a further 3 g. of pure ester was obtained. The yield of pure ester from 60 g. of 
the p^u’uvic acid-o-tolylhydrazone was thus 18g. or 28 % of the theoretical 
yield. On decarboxylation of the impure uncrystallisable material, however, 
pure 7-methylindoie corresponding to a further 8 % was obtained, making the 
total yield of ester 36 % of the theoretical value. 

When the ester of the pyruvic acid-o-tolylhydrazone was used instead of the 
acid, no improvement in yield or purity of 2-carbetlioxy-7“methylindole was 
found. The hydrazone ester was prepared by dissolving 50 g. of the hydrazone 
acid in 500 ml. of absolute alcohol, adding 25 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid 
and heating the mixture under reflux for 30 minutes. The mixture was then 
poured into several litres of water, the precipitate which formed was collected 
and crystallised from 80 % alcohol. The yield was practically theoretical. The 
product melted at 61° (Raschen gives 61°, Kiruber 62°). 

When the solution of the pju'uvic acid-o-tolylhydrazone in absolute alcohol 
previously saturated with hydrogen chloride was kept overnight and then heated 
on the water -bath for an hour before being poured into water, no improvement 
in yield or purity was obtained. 

When pyruvic acid-o-tolylhydrazone was dissolved in absolute alcohol and 
the solution was then saturated with dry hydrogen chloride the yield was much 
less, and another crystalline substance was formed in considerable quanthy. 
This appears to be an amide of high molecular weight. It was formed under 
the following conditions. o-Tolylhydrazone of pyruvic acid (80 g.) was dissolved 
in absolute alcohol (500 ml.) and dry hydrogen chloride was passed in. After 
a time the flask was cooled to prevent the alcohol from boiling awa}?', and the 
saturation of the alcohol was completed. The solution was kept at room tem- 
perature overnight, and next day a white crystalline deposit was found at the 
bottom of the flask. This substance, of which about 5 g. were present, was vei*}^ 
insoluble in ether, benzene, petroleum, cold alcohol and cold water. It was 
recrystallised from hot water and then melted with decomposition at 283° and 
evolved ammonia on being warmed with dilute sodium hydroxide. On acidi- 
fying the alkaline solution with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, an acidic sub- 
stance was precipitated which melted after recrystalhsationifom water at 235°. 
It was more soluble in water than the parent substance and dissolved in sodium 
bicarbonate solution with evolution of carbon dioxide. 

Elementary analysis of these substances showed them to be an amide and 
the corresponding acid of compositions corresponding respectively to the formulae 
C25H90O7N3 and C25Hi90gN2. (Found for amide: C, 63*9; H, 4*0; N, 8*83 %* 
For acid: C, 63*6; H, 4*0; N, . 5*9, 6*0 %.) 
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The substances did not give a coloration with Ehrlich’s reagent or with 
glyoxylic acid and concentrated sulphuric acid. 

7 -MethylindoU-2-carhoxylic acid. The corresponding ester was hydrolysed by 
boiling under a reflux with 6 % alcoholic KOH for 30 minutes. The alcoholic 
solution was then poured into water, the alcohol distilled off and the solution 
acidified. The 7-methy]indole-2-carboxylic acid which separated was filtered off 
and recrystallised from dilute alcohol. It formed fine needles melting at 173°. 
Easchen gives 171° and Kruber 170°. The yield was quantitative. The substance 
contained 7-94 %]Sr. C10H9O2N requires N 8*00 %. 

7-Methylindole. Although Raschen failed originally to obtain the indole by 
melting 7 »methylindole-2- carboxylic acid, Kruber obtained it in this way. In 
the present case the ammonium salt was used. The acid was dissolved in dilute 
ammonium hydroxide and the solution evaporated to dr^mess on the water- bath. 
The dry ammonium salt was transferred to a small distilling flask and carefully 
heated in a metal-bath to 240° at which temperature it melted and evolved 
ammonium carbonate which condensed in the side tube of the flask and was 
expelled by warming. On further heating the indole distilled as a water- clear 
liquid which solidified to a white mass. The yield was 62 % of the theoretical. 
Crystallisation of the indole from alcohol gave white plates melting at 78°. 
After recrystallisation from light petroleum, it melted at 82°. Since Kruber 
has reported a melting-point of 85°, the product was twice re crystallised from 
light petroleum and the melting-point redetermined. It was still 82°. After 
careful sublimation of the product in a test-tube, it was still the same. Com- 
mercial 7-methylindole from coal-tar also melted at 82° before and after re- 
crystallisation from light petroleum. A mixture of the sjmthetic and coal-tar 
products also melted at 82°. (Found: C, 82-54; H, 6*98 %. C9H9N requires 
C, 82-39; H, 6-92 %.) 

The picrate, jDrepared by adding aqueous picric acid solution to a hot satu- 
rated aqueous solution of the indole, separated as the solution cooled as a crimson 
precipitate. It crystallised from light petroleum in fine needles, which melted 
at 172° (c/. Kruber, 175°). 

In working up impure 7-inethyiindole-2-carboxyiic ester which could not be 
purified by crystallisation it was found convenient to convert it into crude 
ammonium salt and to . decar boxy late it as already described. The indole was 
then readily recovered reasonably pure by steam distillation. It melted at 78° 
on recrystallisation from alcohol. 

7‘Methylindole-S-aMehyde. This substance w^as prepared in exactly the same 
way as indole-3 -aldehyde. The yield from 20 g. of 7-methylindole was 7-8 g. 
It crystalhsed in gritty prisms of a sand^r colour or in plates and melted at 202°. 
It contained 8-89 % K. G19H9ON requires N 8-81 %. 

This substance, which has not been described 
hitherto, was obtained in the steam distillate of the reaction mixture obtained 
in the Tiemann-Eeimer preparation of 7-methyiindole-3-aldehyde. Since there 
was little unchanged 7-methyIindole present, the Ghloromethylqiiinoline crystal- 
lised out from the aqueous distillate. The yield from 20 g. of 7-methylindole was 
5-0 g. It crystallised in long needles from dilute alcohol melting at 55°. Found 
19-79 % CL CioHgNGl requires Cl 20-00 % . ' 

2-Gafhethoxymdole-3-aldehyde. 2-Carbethoxyindole (19 g.), zinc cyanide 
(17 g.) and 300 ml. of ether wfliich had been distilled over sodium were placed 
in a flask fitted with (a) an inlet tube dipping below the surface of the ether, 
(6) an outlet tube connected through a sulphuric acid trap to the outside air 
and (c) an efficient stirrer. Dry hydrogen chloride was passed into the ether for 
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3 hours, the reaction flask being kept cold by an ice-bath ^ 

ice-bath was removed and one of warm water substituted so that 

just boiled. After a further 30 minutes the reaction was ® ' 

The 2-carbethoxyindoleiminochloride was deposited as a yellowish w 

stance on the sides of the flask. Next morning the ether was 

the inside of the flask and its soM contents were washed with ether. The imi 

compound was then boiled with water and the aldehyde which separated was 

filtered off and crystallised from dilute alcohol. 15 g. of pure 

at 187° flSS-lSO” after recrystallisation from chloroform) were obtamed. 

? furU crop S 3 g. of crudi product was isolated f-m the mother^ .or. 

3-5 g. of unchanged carbethoxyindole were recovered from the ether J-he^ 

carbethox3nndole-3-aldehyde contained 6-49 % N. CiaHuQgN requires • /o- 

TGarboxyindoU.3.auiyde anU. 3-0 g. of hadole-3-aldehyde-2-carboxyhc 
ester were wmed with 1 5 equiv. of dilute alcoholic sodium hydroxide Yor 
15 minutes. 1-4 g. of anihne were added to the hot solution with stiiring. 
liquid was cooled and carefully neutrahsed to Congo red with dilute hydrochloric 
add whereupon the acid anil was precipitated. The yield of anil was practi y 
quaktative^ It melted at 239° (raised to 24^245° on 

dilute alcohol). It crystaUised in yeUow needles and contained 10 o-. /o A. 

-rilg. of i„dol»ldeh,de.2-«arboxyHc »id wer, 

suspended in 15 ml. of medicmal parafBn and heated to 210 . Gas was evolved and 
the^substance graduaUy passed into solution. After evolution of gas had ceased, 
the addition of light petroleum to the solution precipitated the decarboxylated 
product This was fflte?ed ofl, washed with light petroleum and -cry" 
chloroform and finaUy from hght petroleum. It melted a* and contamed 
12-61 % N. CisH^Na requires N 12-73 % . A certain amount of tar was formed, 
but the yield was estimated at approximately 50 % of the theoretical. ^ 

0-5 g. of ordinary indole-3-aldehyde was heated with 0-7 g. of aniline in a 
test-tube. The product was crystaUised from al^hol and recrystalhsed from 
50 % alcohol. It melted at 122-5°. Majima and Kotake [1925] quote 126-1-7 

as the melting-point of the product made by a different method - 

Treatment of the anil with a very sUght excess of dilute acetic acid sufficed 

to liberate the aldehyde. . r* n • x 

2-Garbethoxy-7-methylindole-3-<Mehyde. The preparation of this substance 
from 2-carbethoxy-7.methylindole foUowed exactly the preparation of 2-earb- 
ethoxyindole-3-aldehyde as described above. The yield was similar, but a sma 
quantity of another product was obtained which was less soluble in alcohol 
This has not been further investigated. After recrystaUisation from alcohol 
the product melted at 189°, and contained 6-09 % N. requires 

^ ^tGa^'oxy-7-methylmdole-3-aUehyde anil. This substance was prepared from 
the ester-aldehyde (or from the acid-aldehyde) as described for the anil of 
2-earboxyindole-3-aldehyde. It melted at 255° with decomposition. The yield 
was reduced by the formation of an insoluble yeUow compound 'wbioh melted 
at 245° and could not be decomposed with acid to regenerate the aldehyde. 

7-Methvlindole-3-aldehyde anil. The preparation of this substance from the 
preceding compound by decarboxylation followed closely that of the ami of 
indole-3-aldehyde. It was also formed by fusing 7-methyUndole-3-aldehyde and 
together as described for the lower homologue. Both preparations melted 
at 128° and gave the aldehyde on treatment with very shght excess of acetic 
acid. The anil contained 11-82 % N. CieHnNa requires N 11-97 %. 
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2~MetJiyUndole-3-aldehyde {by the modified Gattermann method). A mixture of 
2-methylindoIe (15 g.), cyanide (17 g.) and 150 ml. of dry ether was treated 
with dry hydrochloric acid gas (c/. the preparation of 2-carbethoxyindoie-3- 
aldehyde above) first for 2-5 hours at 0° and finally for 30 minutes at 40 °. The 
highly pigmented mass which had separated during the reaction was filtered off, 
washed several times with ether and then warmed with hot water. Gradually 
an almost colourless crystalline mass began to separate. After standing some 
time, this was filtered off and washed several times with water and dried. The 
dry product was triturated with hot alcohol which dissolved only a fraction of it. 
While still hot, the mixture was filtered and water was added to the filtrate until 
crystallisation commenced. When the mixture was cold, the crystals were 
filtered off and dried. They weighed 3*5 g. They had m.p. 201° (Barger and 
Ewins give 202-203°) and contained 8*9 % N. This fraction of the product was 
therefore 2-methylindole-3-aldehyde. 

For purposes of purification, the alcohol-insoluble fraction of the product 
was dissolved in pyridine and reprecipitated with benzene, and was thus ob- 
tained almost colourless, m.p. 319°. It contained 10-62 % N. C28H25N3 requires 
N 10-4 % . These characteristics showed that this fraction was undoubtedly the 
tri-(methylindolyl)metliane obtained originally b}^ Fischer and Pisbor [1923]. 
Approximately 10 g. of it were obtained by the above procedure. 




BEFEREISTGES. 


EUinger’s original method of synthesisingindole-3-aldehyde has been modified 
so that an increased yield of the product is obtained in one operation and the 
necessity of recovering unchanged indole is avoided. Similarly improved yields 
of 2-methylindole- and 5-niethyiindole-3-aldehyde have also been obtained by 
the modified method. Modification of the synthesis of 7-methylindole has led to 
increased yields of that substance; moreover, the synthesis of 7-metliyl-3-alde- 
liyde, which has not been recorded previously, is described. Details are given 
of an alternative method of s3n:ithesising indoie-3-aldehyde. 


Part of the work described above was done during the tenure of a Berridge 
Scholarship awarded to one of us (W. J. B.) by the Delegacy of the University 
of London King’s College. The cost of the materials used was defrayed partly 
from a grant from the Royal Society to one of us (W. R.). 
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LXV, THE EFFECT OF ASCORBIC ACID 
ON EXPERIMENTAL GOITRE. 

By ALLAN WILLIAM SPENCE and ERIC FRANK SGOWEN^. 

From the Dunn Laboratories, St Bartholomew's Hospital, London, 

{Received January 15th, 1935.) 

The experiments of Marine and his collaborators [Marine etal., 1933] show that 
the development of simple goitre in rabbits, fed on a diet consisting chiefly of 
cabbage, can be prevented by the feeding of certain fresh plants and indicate 
that the plants in question contain an antigoitrigenic substance other than 
iodine. The authors suggest that the substance may be identical with hexiironic 
acid isolated by Szent-Gyorgyi [1928] from cabbage, orange juice and suprarenal 
cortex. They state however that iodine cannot be entirely excluded as a con- 
tributory antigoitrigenic factor in these experiments, and that final proof must 
await the production of th3n’oid involution by the use of a pure iodine -free 
preparation of hexuronic acid. The purpose of this paper is to show that in our 
experience hexuronic acid (ascorbic acid) has no involuting effect on thyroid 
hyperplasia produced in rabbits by means of cabbage feeding or on that pro- 
duced in guinea-pigs by daily intraperitoneal injections of acid extract of 
anterior pituitary. Further, it will be seen that there is no definite evidence 
that a deficiency of ascorbic acid over a prolonged period has a goitrigenic action 
in guinea-pigs. 

Experimentae. 

The effect of ascorbic acid on simple thyroid hyperplasia produced by cabbage 
feeding. The production of simple thyroid hyperplasia in rabbits fed on a diet 
consisting chiefly of cabbage was observed by Chesney et at. [1928], and con- 
firmed by Marine al. [1929] in the United States, by McCarrison [1931] in 
India and by Spence et al. [1933] in England. In the present experiment con- 
siderable thyroid enlargement and marked hyperplasia were produced in a batch 
of eight rabbits, aged 3 months and weighing 960-1537 g., by feeding them for 
one month on fresh cabbage in amounts equivalent to 75 Cals/kg. of body 
weight. The diet was supplemented with 35 g. of rolled oats three times weekly. 
The condition of the thyroid glands was observed surgically. The animals then 
continued with their cabbage diet, but two received daily by mouth 5 mg. and 
two 20 mg. of pure ascorbic acid, freshly dissolved in boiled distilled water. 
The remaining four served as controls. At the end of 20 days of this treatment 
the thyroids were again inspected surgically and also microscopically. The glands 
of two of those which had received ascorbic acid were perhaps slightly less 
hyperplastic than on the previous occasion, but this might well have been due 
to some diminution in the potency of the cabbage, as one of the controls had 
similarly regressed and two had not increased in size (Table I). 

By the same means marked thyroid hyperplasia was produced in a second 
batch of eight rabbits, aged 3 months and weighing about 1500 g. The animals 
continued with their cabbage diet, but four of them received daily by mouth 
50 mg. of ascorbic acid. The remaining four as controls received no medication. 

^ Baly Research Scholar. 
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At the end of 3 weeks there was no diminution in the size of the thyroid glands, 
and histologioaUy all showed marked hyperplasia with no evidence of involution 

(Table I). 

Table I. The effect of ascorbic acid on simple thyroid hyperplasia in rabbits. 

(Period: 3 weeks.) 


No. 

158 

161 

179 

182 

134 

143 

176 

177 
222 
223 
225 
232 
229 

233 

234 

235 


Sex 

M 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

M 

M 


Age 

(months) 

5 

5 

4 

4 

Cy 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Initial 

wt. 

g- 

960 

1295 

1310 

1310 

1537 

1348 

1117 

1032 

1475 

1875 

1675 

1620 

1400 

920 

1410 

1602 


Previous 
condition 
of thyroid 

+ + 

+ + 

_i_ 

-h 

-j- 

- + 

_ + 

-i- 

_l — 


Daily 
dose of 
ascorbic 
acid 


5 

5 

20 

20 

Nil 


50 

50 

50 

50 

Nil 


Final condition 
of thyroid 


Final 

wt. 

g- 

1067 

1448 

1392 

1325 

1655 

1580 

1268 

1193 

1982 

2322 

1975 

2172 

1842 

1315 

1935 

1800 


Size or 
wt. 

g- 

+ 

+ - 
+ 

+ + 

-f - 
+ ” 

— + 
283 
580 
224 
432 
477 
286 
650 
297 


Histology 

(hyperplasia) 

Moderate 

Marked 

Moderate 

Marked 

Moderate 

Marked 

Moderate 

Marked 

Moderate 

Marked 

Moderate 

Marked 


+ -f- =More than twice normal size, marked hyperaemia, 

-}- = About twice normal size, marked hyperaemia. 

+ = About 14 times normal size, moderate hyperaemia. 

- + = Slightly mlarged, slight hyperaemia. 

- ? = Possibly slightly enlarged, possibly slight hyperaemia. 

(The average weight of the normal thyroid of an adult rabbit is about 150 mg.) 

Table II. The effect of ascorbic acid on thyroid hyperplasia produced in 
guinea- pigs by anterior pituitary extract. 


No. 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 
161 
162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 


Sex 

¥ 

¥ 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

F 

F 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

M 

M 

M 

M. 

M 

P 

¥ 

¥ 


Initial 

wt. 

g- 

230 

240 

290 

270 

298 
265 
240 
227 
287 
215 
240 
210 
277 
272 
. 265 
275 
267 
200 
250 
>247. 


Daily dose of 
ascorbic acid 
(subcutaneous) 

ing- 

25 (vi. 28”Vii. 9) 
25 ( „ ) 

25 ( ) 

25 ( „ ) 

25 ( „ ) 

50 ( vi. 28-~vii. 8) 

50 ( „ ) 

50 ( „ ) 

50 ( „ ) 

50 ( „ ) 

Nil 


Daily dose 
of anterior 
pituitary 
extract 
( intra- 
peri toneal) 
ml. 

1 (vii. 2-9) 

I ( .. ) 

1 ( „ ) 

I ( ) 


Condition of 


) 

- 8 ) 


M 

1 (vii. 

1 ( ) 
1 { ) 
1 ( ) 
1 ( ,, ) 
1 (vii. 2-9) 

K » ) 

1 ( ,, ) 

U „ ) 

I ( „ ) 

1 ( vii. 2-8) 
1 { ) 
I { ) 

}( .. ) 

I { V 1 


Final 


thyroid 

HivStology 

Wt. of 
Bupra- 

wt. 

Wt. 

(liyper" 

renals 

fy. 

mg. 

piasia) 

mg. 

250 

73 

Marked 

164 

242 

60 


160 

320 

85 

Moderate- 

marked 

180 

307 

53 

162 

318 

68 

5» 

218 

292 

55 

Marked 

160 

244 

37 

J5 

177 

222 

267 

68 

73 

55 

230 

197 

35 

5- 

154 

281 

55 

15 , 

140 

257 

78 

15 

160 

292 

54 

15 

211 

212 

L24 

J» 

214 

285 

80 

,, 

205 

171 

321 

63 


245 

'>37 

91 

i>7 


158 

233 

290 

212 

50 

57 

55 

222 

232 
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The effect of ascorbic acid on thyroid hyperplasia produced by anterior pituitary 
extract. Twenty guinea-pigs, ten males and ten females, weighing 200-300 g., 
were fed on a non-goitrigenic diet containing fresh lettuce three times weekly. 
They were divided into two groups in which the sexes were equally distributed. 
Both groups received daily intraperitoneal injections of 1 ml. of acid extract of 
Organon’s anterior pituitary powder, prepared after the method of Loeb and 
Bassett [Scowen and Spence, 1934]. In one group, however, five received in 
addition 25 mg. and five 50 mg. of ascorbic acid daily subcutaneously. The 
administration of ascorbic acid was started 4 days before treatment with anterior 
pituitary extract was begun. It has been shown by numerous observers, in- 
cluding Aron [1929; 1930], CoUip [1933] and Loeb and Friedman [1931], that 
the initial hyperplasia produced by anterior pituitary extract regresses and 
involutes to the colloid state in spite of continued administration. In some cases 
the hyperplasia may reach its maximum in one or two weeks. So that this re- 
gression should not be a complicating factor and vitiate the results, the animals 
were sacrificed after receiving anterior pituitary for 7-8 days. The thyroid glands 
of both groups, i.e. those which received ascorbic acid and those which did not, 
al] showed macroscopically marked hyperaemia and histologicalty marked hyper- 
plasia. There was no significant difference in the weights of the suprarenals in 
either group (Table II). 

The effect of a diet deficient in ascorbic acid on the thyroid gland of guinea-pigs. 
Should ascorbic acid be an antigoitrigenie substance, a deficiency of it might 

Table III. The condition of the thyroid gland in acute and 
chronic scurvy [guinea-pig). 


(Diet; crushed oats, bran and autoclaved nidk.) 


No. 

Sex 

Initial 

wt. 

g- 

Daily 
dose of 
ascorbic 
acid 
mg. 

Dura- 
tion of 
experi- 
ment 
days 

Condition of 
animal 

Final 

\vt. 

g- 

Condition of thyroid 

Size or wt. 

mg. Histology 

7619 

M 

267 

Nil 

22 

Acute scurvy 

340 

Not enlarged 

Normal 

7620 

F 

218 


22 


340 



7621 

M 

255 

55 

22 

,, 

242 


jj 

7622 

F 

265 

55 

22 


250 

JJ 

»? 

7623 

M, 

265 

55 

22 

Acute scurvy; 

225 

» 


7624 

F 

280 

0-25-0-5 

22 

pneumonia 
Acute scurvy 

300 


»» 

7613 

F 

255 

39 

Chronic scurvy 

245 

JJ 


7614 

M 

260 


44 

245 

JJ 

Marked 

7615 

m 

270 


39 


265 


hyperplasia 

Slight 

7616 

F 

290 


44 


280 


hyperplasia 

Moderate 

7617 

M 

255 

?? 

44 


220 

J? 

hyperplasia 

Normal 

7618 

M 

260 


33 

99 

230 

»» 

>». 

7761 

M 

285 


41 

99 

362 

51 

99 

7762 

F 

295 

99 

41 

99 

230 

50 

99 

7763 

F 

275 


41 

99 

247 

62 

Slight 

7764 

M 

295 

99 

41 

99 

297 

55 

hyperplasia 

7765 

M 

305 

99 

41 

99 

315 

51 

Normal 

7809 

M 

295 

99 . 

26 

Normal 

330 

42 

■ 

7650 

F 

250 

5 

44 

370 

38 


7651 

F 

266 

5 

44 

. ■ 

370 

41 

» y 

7652 

M 

275 

5 - 

44 

?> 

442 

38 

y y ■ ■ 

7653 

F 

250 

5 

44 

» 

372 

41 


7654 

F 

255 

5 

44 

' 

425 

40 


7655 

M 

285 

5 

44 


465 

40 
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be expected to bring about hyperplasia of the thyroid gland in a considerable 
percentage of , animals. To test this hypothesis we examined the thyroid glands 
of guinea-pigs which were maintained on scorbutic diets as suggested by Dr S, S. 
Zilva of the Lister Institute, where he kindly carried out the experiments for 
us. Twenty-four guinea-pigs weighing 200-300 g. were fed on a scorbutic diet 
consisting of a daily ration of 15-20 g. of a mixture of 1 part by volume of 
crushed oats, 2 parts by volume of bran and about 40 ml. of reconstituted dried 
milk, autoclaved at 120°. They were divided into three groups. The first group 
consisting of six animals was fed on this diet for 22 days, and at the end of this 
period all were in a condition of acute scurvy. The second group consisting of 
twelve guinea-pigs received the diet for periods varying from 26 to 44 days, 
and was maintained in a condition of chronic scurvy by the daily administra- 
tion of ascorbic acid in doses varying from 0*25 to 0*5 mg., the amount being 
regulated by the animaFs weight and daily condition. The third group of six 
guinea-pigs received the diet lor 44 days, but each animal was fully protected 
against scurvy b}^ a daily dose of 5 mg. of ascorbic acid. At the end of their 
respective periods the animals were sacrificed. The thyroids of the six guinea- 
pigs with acute scurvy were normal, both macroscopieally and microscopically. 
The thyroids of the six guinea-pigs wdiich were fully protected against scurvy 
were also normal. Of the twelve animals suffering from chronic scurvy, one 
showed marked, one moderate and three sHght hyperplasia. There was no 
definite enlargement of the glands (Table III). 

CoxcLUSioisr. 

In view of the antigoitrigenie effect of plant Juices the consideration of the 
part played by vitamin C (ascorbic acid) in the aetiology of simple goitre is 
important. Contradictory results have been obtamed in studying the effect on 
the thyroid gland of vitamin C deficiency. McCarrison [1919-20] found that 
guinea-pigs fed on a scorbutic diet consisting of crushed oats and autoclaved 
milk and deficient in essential salts developed thju'oid enlargement, mainly as 
a result of congestion and haemorrhage. He does not state whether hyperplasia 
was present. In later experiments he found no thyroid enlargement in rats fed 
on a synthetic diet deficient in vitamin C but complete in other respects 
[McCarrison, 1930]. Harris and Smith [1928], on the other hand, observed a 
slight degree of thyroid hyperplasia in guinea-pigs in which experimental scurvy 
had been produced by means of a diet of alfalfa meal, wheat flour, oats and 
water. 

In the experiment described above it has been seen that in acute sciirv}^ 
there was no evidence of thyroid hyperplasia, but that in twelve guinea-pigs 
with chronic scurvy th^noid hyperplasia w^as present in a fairly marked degree 
in two and in a slight degree in three animals. We feel that this finding occurred 
in too small a percentage to have any definite significance. It has also becvn 
shown that the daily administration of large doses of ascorbic acid does not 
prevent the occurrence of thyroid hyperplasia in guinea-pigs receiving injections 
of anterior pituitary extract containing thyrotropic hormone, a finding which 
is not in agreement with the conclusions of Marine et al, [1934]. Neither has 
ascorbic acid any involuting effect on the hyperplastic goitres produced in 
rabbits by means of cabbage, which itself is rich in vitamin C. We are conse- 
quently of the opinion that ascorbic acid camiot be regarded as an antigoitrigenie 
substance. 
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Stjmmaby. 

1 . The administration of ascorbic acid in daily doses of 5, 20 and 50 mg. 
for 3 weeks did not cause involution of hyperplastic thyroids produced in rabbits 
by means of cabbage. 

2. The administration of ascorbic acid in daily doses of 25 and 50 mg. for 
12 days did not prevent the occurrence or diminish the degree of thyroid hyper- 
plasia in guinea-pigs which received at the same time 8 daily injections of 
thyrotropic hormone of the anterior pituitary. 

3. In six guinea-pigs with acute scurvy, there was no evidence of thyroid 
hyperplasia; in twelve guinea-pigs with chronic scurvy there were varying 
degrees of hyperplasia in five animals, but there was no significant thyroid 
enlargement. 

4. It is concluded that ascorbic acid is not an antigoitrigenic substance. 

We wish to thank Dr A. Macbeth, of the Organon Laboratories, for supplies 
of anterior pituitary powder. 

One of us (A. W. S.) is indebted to the Medical Research Council for personal 
and expenses grants. 
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LXVI. A STILL FOR CONCENTRATION 
UNDER REDUCED PRESSURE. 

By COLIN JOHN OWEN EHONABWI MORRIS. 

From the Biochemical Department, Lister Institute, London. 

{Received January 20th, 1935.) 

In the course of work with protein hydrolysates, it was necessary to concentrate 
We volumes of acid liquids at a fairly low temperature. The acidity of the 
solutions to be concentrated precluded the use of metal parts m the apparatus, 
and the solutions were prone to froth durmg concentration under reduced pres- 

^™ThL\ppa?atS^to be described obviated these difficulties. Fig. 1 shows 
the lavout of the stUl. The distillation vessels consist of two 2 1. long-necked 
flasks A Ao (only one of these is shown in the figure), connected by the short 



tubes Bi, B^, to the arms Ci, Cg, of the stillhead H. The arms Cg, are of 
18 mm. internal diameter and permit the free flow of the vapour to the enlarged 
upper portion of the tube D. This is provided -with an external water-jacket E, 
and an internal cooler F, which extends to the bottom of the receiver G. F is 
located centrally in D by three glass projections (not shown). The receiver G is 
cooled externally by the overflow water from F which is distributed over its 
surface by the tubes H. In order to empty the receiver without dismantling the 
apparatus, it is provided with two tubes K.^, K^, connected by a two-way tap 
to the water-pump. During normal distillation, the pump communicates with 
Zg, but when it is desired to empty the receiver, the pressure in the system is 
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increased slightly and the tap turned to communicate with the contents 
of (? can thei be^sucked over into a suitable receiver placed between the pump 

With foaminv liquids, a modified air-leak has been found very useful. The 
liquid to be concentrated enters continuously at L and is mixed mth air from 
Sverv feie capfflary M. The foam passes down the tube which is drawn out 
somewhat at itf lower end. It is found that this device prevents both bumping 
and excessive foaming in the distillation flasks. In the case of a non-foaming 
l“ultrnTdm.rT J-leak be used, »d the teed i then penees dneetly mto 

.nd the eende^btg eyeben. « 

and the rubber sleeves between R and <7 permit small relative movements, i 
"ndeti^ system is also supported on the fuimel I by three cork blocks (not 

distillation flasks are heated in baths consisting of buckets Ideated by 
gas-rings. The large volume of liquid makes loss by evaporation ummpoitant at 

the low temperatures used. 

The advantages of the still are as follows : 

(1) It is cheap and simple to construct and operate. 

21 Owing to the free passage afforded to the vapour and to the fact that it 
is cooM romewhat beforf it pLes through the more constricted ^ of the 
svstem the efficiency is high. At a water-bath temperature of oO-oo ano a 
p^Sur;S 12 mTit^^ a Opacity of l|-2 1 . per hour, depending on the liquid 

^^™l)°^The^^frffi cooler minimises re-evaporation of the condensed liquid and 

the^^tablKhm^t of be condensate can be removed 

from the system without a large increase in pressure. 

(5) Frothing is minimised. 


LXVIL THE INFLUENCE OF ANIMAL TISSUES 
ON THE OXIDATION OF ASCORBIC ACID. 

By COLIN ASHLEY MAWSON. 

From the John Burford Garlill Laboratories, Westminster Hospital 
Medical School, S.W. 1. 

{Received January 30th, 1935,) 

It has usuaUy been considered that ascorbic acid cannot be kept under aerobic 
conditions except in the solid form unless m relatively strongly acid solutiom 
fVeen 119331 suggested that under the conditions of p^ and oxygenation of 
Sins tissSs the^existence therein of reduced ascorbic acid might be explained 
bv the presence of some anti- oxidative mechanism. St Huszak [1933] showed 
tLt a substance occimred in the suprarenal medulla which prevented the re- 
fection of silver nitrate by the ascorbic acid of suprarenal medulla and cortex. 
This protective substance was precipitated by lead acetate. Further work by 
de Caro 119341 and by de Caro and Giani [1934] which appeared durmg the 
course of this investigation led to the conclusion that in most animal tissues a pro- 
tLive mechanism existed of the kind postulated by Green. This work showed 
that ascorbic acid in phosphate buffer {p^ 7-5) would remam unoxidised m 
nresence of air for several hours if mixed with small amounts of liver, muscle, 
blood ovary nerve or suprarenal gland from normal or scorbutic guinea-pigs. 
The protective material could be extracted by phosphate buffers, trichloroacetic 
acid or alcohol and was not precipitated by lead acetate or mercury Although 
extracts deprived of reduced glutathione by mercury treatment still possessed 
protective power, de Caro and Giani considered that traces of oxidised gluta- 
tiiione had escaped precipitation and would account for the protection, but they 
pointed out that in this case the substance responsible diftered from that ob- 
served by St Huszak, which was precipitated by lead acetate. 

In the present paper it has been shown that although no protective me- 
chanism exists m the lemon apart from the acidity of the juice, small traces of 
animal tissues or tissue extracts will prevent the oxidation of ascorbic acid in 
if/30 phosphate buffer at p^ 7-4 when incubated at 37°. This protective effect 
is most powerful m the presence of whole tissues, but extracts filtered through 
Bechhold collodion membranes (0-1 p pores) stUl contain the protective me- 
chanism. Active extracts have been made from the liver, spleen, bram and 

muscle of rats. , . . . . r i . • x- 

The protective effect of tissues can be closely imitated by cysteme, cystine, 
HoS and glutathione. Extracts treated with mercuric acetate retain only about 
1/100 of their original activity and at the same time lose most of their gluta- 
thione but by heating liver extract for one hour in a boiling water-bath the 
protective activity can be reduced to about 1/10 of its original value without 
any change in the glutathione content. Addition of iodoacetate has no ehect 
on protection by liver extract and only slightly reduces protection by glutathione 
when present in excess. Quantitative experiments sho%ved that far more gluta- 
thione, as the pure substance, was necessary to prevent the oxidation of ascorbic 
acid than could be found in extracts giving optimum protection, and dialysed 
extracts containing practically no reduced glutathione had exactly the same 
protective power as undialysed extracts. The various pure substances used did 
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not give as high a degree of protection as liver extract, the presence of which, 
at optimum concentration, would nsnally preserve 90 % of the original con- 
centration of ascorbic acid for an hour at 37° in ilf/30 phosphate (pjj 74). 

Ascorbic acid is comparatively stable at 37° if dissolved in water twice re- 
distilled from a glass apparatus, but the addition of minute traces of copper 
caused rapid oxidation. Ferrous and ferric ions catalysed the oxidation to a 
less extent, while mixtures of iron and copper caused oxidation to take place 
more rapidly than addition of either metal alone. It is considered likely that 
the rapid oxidation of ascorbic acid solutions made from ordinary laboratory 
distilled water is due to contamination with traces of copper and iron. 

Copper in fairly high concentration catalysed the aerobic oxidation of gluta- 
thione, but iron had no appreciable effect, confiiming the results of Pirie [1931]. 
Addition of iron to liver extracts did not reduce their power to protect ascorbic 
acid from oxidation until a concentration of 10“^ mg. per ml. was reached, and 
iron had little effect on the protective power of glutathione. A reduction in the 
protective power of glutathione was effected by 4x10“'^ mg. Cu per ml., but 
that of liver extract contauiing the same amount of glutathione was only reduced 
by copper concentrations greater than 2 x 10“^ mg. per ml. The amounts of free 
copper and iron in the serum, and especially in the liver, ate so large that 
without some anti-oxidative mechanism the oxidation of ascorbic acid would 
be very rapid indeed. Tompsett [1934] gives the copper content of blood serum 
as 2x mg. per ml. and Fowweather [1934] states that the iron content of 
serum is about 1-6 x lO”^ mg. per ml. At the copper concentration of serum a 
0*005 % solution of ascorbic acid in glass-distilled water was almost completely 
oxidised in one hour without the addition of any iron at all. 

It has not been found possible to decide upon the nature of the undialysable 
part of the protective mechanism, but severah results suggest that in the fresh 
extract the effect is due to several substances, some of which can be removed 
by dialysis and some precipitated by mercury or trichloroacetic acid or bj?- 
boiling, but whichever of these processes is used there is always sufficient of 
the protective mechanism left behind to be easily detectable. It seems imlikety 
that the protective effect can be wholly due to the same substance or group of 
substances in each case. 

Experimental. 

Ascorbic acid has been estimated by titration with 0*01 % 2:6-dicliloroplienolindoplienol 
[Harris and Ray, 1933] in 4 % trichloroacetic acid solution. Ghitathione has been estimated in 
4 % trichloroacetic acid solutions containing ascorbic acid by oxidation of the ascorbic acid with 
the dye, addition of starch and titration with iV/500 iodine. Using mixtures of glutathione and 
ascorbic acid, it was found that these substances could be accurately estinia.ted by this method. 

Where tissues or tissue extracts containing “ascorbic acid” or glutathione have been used, 
appropriate corrections have been applied. Unless otherwise stated, reagents and extracts have 
been made np with w^ater distilled through a tinned copper coil with a solid tin nozzle and this 
has been referred to as “ordinary” distilled water. All metallic salt solutions have been made 
up in glass-distilled water. 

In an attempt to decide whether the reducing substance which occurs in 
normal animal tissues was identical with that of tumour tissue [Boyland, 1933], 
and whether these substances were indeed ascorbic acid, an investigation was 
made of the effect of exposure to a temperature of 37° on the reducing values 
of various tissues. It was found that whether the tissue were whole or minced, 
alone or in presence of phosphate (Jf/30, 7*4), or with phosphate + glucose, 

the amount of reducing substance remained unchanged, at any rate for periods 
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up to 4 hours at 37° (Table I). These results confirm a recent observation by 
Guha and Ghosh [1934] on normal rat tissues. 

Table I. ''Ascorbic acid'' in tissues incubated at 37''. 


Tissue 

Duration 
of incubation 


mg. “ascorbic acid 

1 g. minced 

mins. 

ml. dye 

per g. 

Rat liver 

0 

7-40 

0-33 

90 

7.77 

0-35 

Rat testes 

0 

7-52 

0-34 

90 

7.77 

0-35 

Rous chicken tumour 

0 

1-48 

0-07 

60 

1-32 

0-06 


Table II. Ascorbic add incubated at 37" with and without ininced rat liver. 
Ail experinients liad total volume of 4-5 ml. (phosphate JI/34, pn 


Incubation time (hrs.) 
ml. dye 

ml. iodine (A/500) 


Incubation time (hrs.) 
ml. dye 

ml. iodine (A/500) 


Incubation time (hrs.) 
ml. dye 

ml. iodine (x¥/500) 


Ascorbic acid alone 

r 

0 

X 

1 

2 

24 

3-82 

0-30 

0-32 

0*20 

0-16 

OTO 

0-10 

0*10 

0-10 

0*10 



.Liver alone 



f 

0 

X 

1 

2 

24 

4-31 

4-30 

4-54 

4-28 

2-14 

2-05 

2-22 

2-13 

2-08 

1-63 



Ascorbic acid 4 - liver 



'0 

.1 

1 

2 

-1 

24 

8-07 

8-25 

8-11 

8-14 

5-55 

2-18 

2-14 

2-07 

2-20 

1-78 

11 reagents: 0-19 ml. dye, 0-10 ml. iodine. 




8-0 F 


6-0 


Liver + Ai'corbic acid 


.1; 4-or 


Liver alone. 

-Hit- 


The instability of ascorbic acid in air at pjj 7-4 is well known, so it seemed 
doubtful whether the reducing substance could reahy be ascorbic acid. In order 
to check this point ascorbic acid solution (B.D.H. com- 
mercial) was kept at 37° with and without minced rat 
liver tissue in presence of Jf /30 phosphate, Pu 7*4. 

Although the ascorbic acid without additions had al- 
most completely disappeared in half an hour at 37°, 
the same amount of ascorbic acid added to 0-5 g. 
minced liver was not oxidised at all after 2 hours. 

Even after 24 hours a large proportion still remained, 
though autolytic changes probably made the estima- 
tions in the latter case somewhat unreliable (Table II, 

Kg. 1). 

In this experiment, and in subsequent experiments 
of a similar nature, the iodine titre obtained subse- 
quent to oxidation with 2:6-diohiorophenoliiidophenol 
has been assumed to represent glutathione, and it is 
evident that under the conditions of this experiment 
the glutathione content of the incubated tissue remained constant at 37° for at 
least 2 hours whether added ascorbic acid were present or not. 


2*0 


.Asoorbur acid 


21 hrs. 
Q 


21. la-. 


Hours 

Fig. 1, Stabilisation (>faH('or- 
bit* acid bv minced livei-. 
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The stability of the reducing substance of liver, and the exact similarity of 
behaviour of ascorbic acid added to liver, are in such marked contrast to the 
rapid disappearance of ascorbic acid in absence of added tissue that this experi- 
ment tends to confirm the view that these substances are identical. The stability 
of the reducing substance (subsequently referred to as “ascorbic acid’’) is not 
confined to short periods of incubation at 37°, for if an animal was killed and 
kept at 4° for 24 hours, or if 5 % trichloroacetic acid extracts of the tissues were 
kept under similar conditions, the amount of “ascorbic acid” present did not 
decrease to any great extent. 

Since tissues maintained their ^‘ascorbic acid” content equally well whether 
minced or whole, the behaviour of extracts and suspensions was investigated. 
In these and subsequent experiments rat liver was generally used because of 
the ease with which it could be ground up and the large amount available in 
each animal, but similar results were obtained with other tissues. The suspensions 
were made by grinding the tissue with Jf/SO phosphate, pjj 7*5, and the extracts 
by centrifuging such suspensions for 15 minutes at 3000 r.p.m., pouring off, and 
re -centrifuging the supernatant liquid for the same time. 

Both “ascorbic acid” and glutathione disappeared more rapidly in extracts 
than in suspensions, and both were more stable in the more concentrated pre- 
parations. In each case the “ascorbic acid” and glutathione occurring naturally 
in these preparations were estimated ; no additions were made (Table III) . The 

Table III. Ascorbic acid'^ and glutathione in liver extracts and liver 
suspensions after various periods of incubation at 37°, 

Blanks on reagents subtracted. 

% remaining after x hours 


mg. ‘‘Ascorbic acid” Glutathione 

tissue f ^ ^ r 


Preparation 

per ml. 

0 

1 

1 

2 

4 

0 

4 

1 

2 

4 

^Suspension 

200 

100 

103 

105 

101 

87 

100 

97 

96 

90 

87 

^Extract 

200 

100 

107 

107 

106 

93 

100 

92 

86 

76 

64 

Suspension 

100 

100 

99 

99 

98 

87 

100 

99 

98 

71 

48 

Extract 

100 

100 

93 

86 

80 

68 

100 

70 

52 

32 

14 

^Suspension 

5 

100 

87 

87 

76 

51 

100 

36 

30 

28 

29 

^Extract 

5 

100 

88 

83 

64 

34 

100 

1*7 

1*7 

7-4 

8*4 

fGlutathione 

alone 

1 mg. 
per ml. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

57 

30 

Nil 

m 


* Mean of two experiments. f B.D.H. glutathione in 3//30 phosphate, Ph 74. 


“ascorbic acid” in liver extracts and suspensions is more stable than the gluta- 
thione, but the decrease in amount of these substances during incubation does 
to some extent run a parallel course. A comparison was therefore made between 
the protective properties of rat liver extract and those of B.D.H. glutathione. 
In both cases an optimum concentration could be determined at which the 
maximum anti-oxidative effect was operative and the curves showing the varia- 
tion of the protective effect with glutathione concentration were very similar 
in general appearance (Table IV, Fig. 2). In a series of ten experiments with 
centrifuged liver extracts the amount of liver necessary to give optimum pro- 
tection varied considerably (from 0-13 mg. per ml. of ascorbic acid solution to 
1*70 mg. per ml.), the mean value being 0*6 mg, per ml. The latter amount of 
rat liver would contain about 1*5 x lO”"^ mg. glutathione, but the actual amount 
of reduced glutathione in the extracts was only of the order of 5 x10™'^ mg 
per ml. owing to the rapid oxidation of dilute solutions of liver glutathione. 
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Table IV. Comparison of protective powers of centrifuged liver 
extract and glutathione. 


2 ml liver extract (or 2 ml. glutathione solution) in if/30 phosphate pn 74 + 2 ml. ascorbic 
acid in same buffer. Incubated in open tubes for one hour at 37*". Unincubated control 2-87 ml. 
dye. Blanks on reagents subtracted. 


Liver dilution 

1/40 

1/400 

1/2000 

1/4000 

1/8000 

1/16,000 

1/32,000 

Containing 

3 X 10-^ 

3 X 10-= 

6 X 10~ ‘i 

3 X 10-4 

1*5 X 10-4 

8 X 10-5 

4 X 10-= 

mg. G.SH 
per ml. 

ml. dye 

2*34 

2*80 

2*65 

0*85 

0*05 

0 

0 

% of control 

82 

98 

93 

30 

1*8 

0 

0 

ma. B.D.H. 

1*8 X 10-1 

1*8x10-- 

9 X 10-3 

4*4 X 10-3 

M X 10-3 

2*2x10-4 

2*2 X 10-5 

glutathione 
per ml. 

ml. dye 

1*58 

1*78 

1*17 

0*74 

0 

0 

0 

% of contro 

55 

62 

41 

26 

0 

0 

0 




Fig. 2. Stabilisation of ascorbic acid by Fig, 3. Stabilisation of ascorbic acid by liver 

liver extract and glutathione. extract and glutathione^ inhibition copper. 

The amount of B.D.H. glutathione necessary to give optimum protection 
was of the order of 3*3 x mg. per ml. At the optimum liver concentration 
the protection afforded during 1 hour at 37° was usually about 90 % , but the 
protection given by glutathione seldom rose above 75 % . Nevertheless some 
of the pure glutathione might have been oxidised before addition to the ascorbic 
acid, although the glutathione and ascorbic acid solutions were both made in 
air-free phosphate and the tubes set up as rapidly as possible. Dr E. Bo^dand 
suggested that the commercial glutathione might contain traces of copper which 

Table V. Effect of copper on protectim properties of Ever 
extract and glutathione. 

Liver extract and B.D.H. glutathione (each 0-()2 mg. G.SH per mi.) for 1 hour at 37° •with 
ascorbic acid and CuS0,ji. Unincubated control 11*75 ml. dye. Blanks on reagents subtracted. 


mg. Cu per ml. 

0 

4 X 10-5 

8 X 10-4 

2*4 X 10-3 

4 X hr- 

8x10-3 

S X 10—3 

ml, dye with liver 

10*53 

10*48 

10*45 

10*62 

9*88 

5*08 

0*10 

% of control 

90*0 

89*3 

89*1 

90*5 

84*2 

43*3 

0*85 

ml. dye with G . SH 

9*81 

9*80 

9*05 

4*41 

2*25 

1*05 

0*78 

% of control 

83-6 

83*6 

77*1 

37*6 

19*2 

9*0 

6*6 

Biochem. 1935 xxix 
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miglit act as a positive catalyst in the oxidation of ascorbic acid. Investigation 
of this suggestion led to several interesting results. 

A rat liver extract was prepared so as to contain 0*10 mg. liver glutathione 
per ml., and the protective effect of this material against oxidation of added 
ascorbic acid was compared with that of a solution containing 0*10 mg. B.D.H. 
glutathione per ml. Various amounts of copper sulphate were added to each, 
and the mixtures incubated for 1 hour at 37° in a total volume of 5 ml. lf/30 
phosphate 7*4, containing 0*5 mg. ascorbic acid (Table V, Fig. 3). The addi- 
tion of copper has very similar inhibitory effects upon the protective properties 
of liver and glutathione, but the suppression of the protective effect of gluta- 
thione commences at a copper concentration of 4 x lO""^ mg. per ml., whereas 
in the case of liver extract containing the same amount of glutathione a copper 
concentration of 2*3 x mg. per ml. is necessary. At the latter concentration 
the protection by glutathione is inhibited to the extent of 50 % . 

A somewhat similar experiment was done using ferrous sulphate, in which 
the glutathione and liver concentrations were so arranged as to have equal 
anti-oxidative effects, and under these conditions ferrous sulphate had httle 
effect on protection by glutathione but at concentrations higher than 10“^ mg. 
Fe++ per ml. the protection by liver was considerably decreased (Table VI). 

Table VI. Effect of on anti-oxidative poioers of liver 
extract and glutathione. 

2 ml. extract (1 part in 1000) or 2 ml. B.D.H. glutathione (0-05 mg. per ml.) for 1 hour at 37° 
with 2 ml. ascorbic acid. Unincubated control 4*17 ml. dye. 

mg. Ue+‘^ per ml. 0 

ml. dye with liver 3*50 

ml. dye with G.SH 3*53 

These experiments suggested the possibility that the disappearance of 
ascorbic acid in aqueous solution might be connected with catalysis by heavy 
metals, and a preliminary experiment showed that ascorbic acid was remarkably 
stable in solution in water which had been twice re-distiUed from an all-glass 
apparatus. Table VII gives the rates of oxidation in glass-distilled, ordinary 

yable VII. Oxidation of ascorbic acid in various types of water. 

3*7 mg. ascorbic acid in 20 ml. glass-distilled water. 1 ml. incubated with 4 ml. tap, 
ordinary distilled or glass-distilled water. Blanks on reagents subtracted. 

Duration of incubation (mins.) 

London tap- water 
ml. dye -j Ordinary (hstilled water 

Glass-distilled water 


used throughout these experiments unless otherwise stated, was prepared ':hy 
means of a tinned copper coil with a solid tin nozzle. It is quite evident from 
these results that something is present in ordinary distilled water and in tap- 
water which very greatly accelerates oxidation of ascorbic acid. 

The amount of copper which must be added to glass-distiiled water in order 
to cause an appreciable increase in the rate of oxidation of ascorbic acid is less 
than 2 x lO”^ mg. Cu per ml. (Table VIII (a)). 2 x 10“'^ mg. Fe+ + or Fe+ + + have 
a similar effect, but even at higher concentrations of iron the cataljdic effect of 
this metal is not so great as that of copper. If copper and iron are present 


10-5 

lO-'i 

10-= 

10-2 

10-1 

3*46 

3-60 

3-13 

0*70 

1-05 

3-62 

3*54 

3-44 

2-72 

3-53 


0 

4 

6 

10 

20 

40 

2*85 

1*05 

0*77 

0*19 

0-05 

0-05 

3*33 

2-56 

2-12 

1-66 

0-33 

0-00 

3-38 

3*39 

3-76 

2-95 

2-74 

2-40 

The ordinary distilled water, which 

has been 
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Table VIII. 

{a) Influence of CuSOi on aerobic oxidation of ascorbic acid and glutathione. 

2 ml. ascorbic acid (or G.SH) +2 ml. CuSO^ incubated 1 hour at 37°. 

Blanks on reagents subtracted. 


mg. Cu per ml. 

0 

2 X 10-® 

2 X 10-5 

2 X 10-^ 

2 X 10-3 

2 X 10-3 

2 X 10-1 

ml. dye 

Ascorbic acid: 

4*48 

3-16 

3-06 

2*46 

0*11 

0*08 

0*04 

% of coDtrol 

71 

50 

48 

39 

1*8 

1*3 

0*8 

mg. Cu per ml. 

0 

6 X 10“" 

6 X 10 -^ 

6 X 10“5 

6 X 10-‘‘ 

6 X 10-3 

6 X 10-3 

ml. N/500 iodine 

3-01 

3*03 

3-05 

3-02 

2*99 

2*13 

1*57 

Glutathione : 








% of control 

100 

101 

102 

101 

99 

71 

52 

(b) Influence of FeSOi on 

aerobic oxidation of ascorbic acid and glutathione. 

2 ml. ascorbic acid (or G.SH) 4-2 ml. PeS 04 incubated 1 hour 

at 37°. 


mg. Fe4+ per ml. 

0 

2 X lO-*^ 

2 X 10”5 

2 X 10“^ 

2 X 10-3 

2 X 10-3 

2 X 10-1 

ml. dye 

Ascorbic acid: 

4-4S 

3-95 

4-31 

3*66 

3*39 

1*95 

1*58 

% of control 

73 

64 

70 

59 

55 

32 

26 

ml. A/500 iodine 
Glutathione : 

2-77 

2-73 

2-71 

2*72 

2*76 

2*76 

2*77 

% of control 

99 

98 

98 

98 

99 

99 

99 


(o) Influence of FeGlg on aerobic oxidation of ascorbic acid. 

2 ml. ascorbic acid + 2 ml. BeClg incubated 1 hour at 37°. 

mg. Fe+++ per ml. 0 1-8 xlO-^ 1-8 x lO-i 1*8 x l-S x 10“^ 1-8 x 10'^ 

ml. dye 3-92 4-10 3-84 2-41 1*86 0-05 

Ascorbic acid: 

% of control 72 75 71 44 34 0*1 

{d) InflAience of FeCls-i'C‘uiS 04 on aerobic oxidation of ascorbic acid. 

2 ml. metal solution -f 2 mi. ascorbic acid incubated 1 hour at 37°. 


mg. Cu^"^ per ml. 

0 

10-3 

10-3 

10-1 

10-1 

10-3 

10-3 

mg. Fe+++ per ml. 

0 

4 X 10-1 

4 X 10-’ 

4 X 10-1 

4 X 10-" 

4 X 10-1 

4 X 10“^ 

ml. dye 

Ascorbic acid: 

3*92 

0*04 

0*10 

0*61 

M9 

1*09 

2-43 

% of control 

72 

0*1 

0*2 

11 

22 

20 

45 


together, however, the catalytic effect is greater than that due to either metal 
alone (Table VIII (6), {c) and {d)). Fe++ has no effect on the rate of aerobic 
oxidation of glutathione, which is, how-ever, increased by copper at concentra- 
tions greater than 6 x mg. per nil. (Table VIII (a) and (b)). Addition of tin 
has no effect on the aerobic oxidation of either ascorbic acid or glutathione. 

Since serum contains about 2x10”^ mg. Cu per ml. [Tompsett, 1934] and 
l*6xl0“®mg. Fe per ml. [Fowweather, 1934] it is evident that the relative 
stability of ascorbic acid in tissues cannot be explained by absence of a metallic 
catalyst, and we must look for a special protective mechanism. De Caro and 
Giani [1934] stated that cysteine and cystine both had effects similar to that 
of glutathione in the protection of ascorbic acid, and this has been confirmed. 
It has also been found that very minute traces of H^S have a similar effect 
(Table IX). From the results with cysteine and cystine it seemed probable tliat 
the sulphydryl group played no part in the phenomenon, and this conciusion 
was supported by the observation that the protective powerof liver was unaffected 
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Table IX. Prevention of aerobic oxidation of ascorbic acid by 
cysteine, cystine and H 2 S. 

4 ml. MjZO phosphate 7-4 containing ascorbic acid and added compound, 
incubated 1 hour at 37°. Blanks on reagents subtracted. 

3-7xl0-‘ 3-7x10-5 3-7x10-5 

40 1-1 

5-2 X lO-* 5-2 X 10-5 5-2 x lO"® 

61 1-1 0 

1-5x10-* 1-5x10-5 1.6x10 5 

82 20 1-8 


mg. cysteine per ml 
% of control 
mg. cystine per ml. 
% of control 
mg. H 2 S per ml. 

% of control 


3-7 X 10“2 

66 

5*2 X IQr^ 
65 

1*5 X 10-2 
108 


3-7 X 10- 
65 

5*2 X 10- 
65 

1-5 X 10- 
90 


(a) 


by iodoacetic acid. Glutathione protection is only slightly reduced by con- 
siderable excess of iodoacetate (Table X). 

Table X. Effect of iodoacetate on protection of ascorbic acid by 
liver and glutathione. 

Blanks on reagents subtracted. 

Dilutions made from 10 ml. 1/4 liver extract + 1-0 mg. iodoacetic acid at 18° ^ ““"J® 

or 10 ml. extract untreated under same conditions. Incubated 1 boui at 3/ , 

phosphate fp-^i 74. 

Liver dilution 
, , f No iodoacetate 

“1- I Iodoacetate 

th) 2 ml. 1/1000 liver extract +0-25 ml. iodoacetate 2 ml. ascorbic acid. Incubated 1 hour 

at 37° in MjZO phosphate jJh Control 4-00 ml. dye. 

. t . 1 1 Q s/ 1A— 1 9*^ y 10— 2 2*5 x10—® 1*5x10—'^ 

mg. iodoacetate per ml. 1-3x10 2 5 x10 -.o _ 

ml. dye ^ 

(c) 2 ml. ascorbic acid, 1 ml. glutathione (0*1 mg. G.SH), 1 ml. iodoacetate 
M/30 phosphate 7-4. Incubated 1 hour at 37°. Control 3*40 ml. dye 

mg. iodoacetic acid 0 

ml. dye 2*61 . . i 

O’l mg. glutathione is equivalent to 0*06 mg. iodoacetic acid. 


1/40 

1/400 

1/4000 

1/40,000 

3*76 

4*32 

4-51 

0-01 

3*62 

4*38 

4*35 

0*03 


0*15 

2-40 


0*30 

2-27 


It was found that if liver extract was kept in a boiling water-bath for one hour 
with the tube loosely corked its glutathione content remained practically un- 
changed but its protective power was reduced to one-tenth of normal, y re- 
ducing substances were removed from the extract by mercury precipitation 
FEmmerie and Van Eekelen, 1934] the glutathione content was considerably 
reduced and the protective power became only 1/100 that of untreated extract 
(Table XI). Trichloroacetic acid extracts of liver retained a large proportion oi 
the protective properties of the untreated tissue. 

Table XI. Effect of boiling and mercury treatment on anti-oxidative 
properties of liver extract. 

2 ml. extract + 2 ml. ascorbic acid in MjZO phosphate pn 7-4. Incubated 1 hour at 37°. 

Blanks on reagents subtracted. ^ ^ , 

■ ■ mg. G.bH 

r ml. 1/20 

0*07 , 
0*0i 
007 


Liver dilution added 
Ascorbic acid : 


% of control 


Boiled 

Mercury- treated 
Untreated 


1/20 

1/200 

1/2000 

1/20,000 

73 

89 

17 

0 

96 

59 

1-5 

0 : , 

83 

95 

99 

0 
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The evidence presented up to this point tends to suggest that, although the 
effect of glutathione on the stability of ascorbic acid is very similar to that of 
liver extract, the effect of liver cannot wholly be accounted for by its glutathione 
content Nor can any possible cysteine or cystine present be responsible as the 
amount necessary would be far too large. Since mannitol in minute traces is 
known to inhibit the aerobic oxidation of sulphite [Bigelow, 1898] this substance 
was tried, but neither mannitol nor inositol had any inhibitory effect on the 
aerobic oxidation of ascorbic acid. Indeed it seemed likely that the properties 
of hver extract depended upon the combined protective effect of traces of several 
reducing substances, until an experiment was carried out on the protective 
powers of dialysed and undialysed liver extracts. Suspensions of hver tissue in 
phosphate or distilled water were dialysed in collodion sacs or by means of 
cehophane membranes kindly supphed by the CeUophane Co., Ltd. During 
dialysis the hquid within the dialyser was stirred by means of a fine stream of 
nitrof^en. Dialysis was continued for 3|-4| hours against running tap-water, 
and -Uien for one hour against 100 volumes of glass-distilled water. The sus- 
pension so obtained was centrifuged and was usually found to contain no 
detectable iodine-reducing substances. These extracts, however, retained unim- 
paired their power to prevent the aerobic oxidation of ascorbic acid. The dialysed 
extracts were compared with extracts which had been kept in stoppered tubes 
in the dialysis bath and which, though they usually lost a considerable proportion 
of their reduced glutathione, always retained a comparatively large amoimt of 
this substance. The facts that cysteine and cystme possess protective powers of 
the same order of magnitude and that glutathione loses little of this property 
in presence of iodoacetate suggest that a change from reduced to oxidised 
glutathione would have little effect on the protective power of this compound. 
In a series of ten experiments with dialysed materials, not aU of which were 
quite free from reduced glutathione, no difference could be found between the 
protective powers of dialysed and undialysed extracts. The protocol of one experi- 
ment is given in Table XII. 

Table XII. Effect of dialysis an protective power of liver extract. 

1/10 extract dialysed 4J hours in tap-water and 1 hour in glass-distilled water. Ascorbic acid 
in Jlf/30 phosphate (pg 7'5) made up with ordinary distilled water. 5 ml. dialysed extract required 
0-12 ml. dye and 0-13 ml. iV/oOO iodine. 5 ml. undialysed e.xtraot required 2-09 ml. dye and 
0-63 ml. iodine. 

0-15 ml. dye; 0-13 ml. iodine. 

1 ml. dye = 0-050 mg. ascorbic acid. 1 ml. iodine = 0-60 mg. glutathione. 


2 ml. liver extract ■+ 2 ml, ascorbic 

acid solution. 




Liver dilution added . . 

.. 1/10 

1/100 1/1000 

1/3000 

1/7000 

1 / 10,000 

Dialysed extract: 
G.SH(mg.) 
ml. dye 

0 

2*53 

0 0 

2-77 2-30 

0 

0‘19 

0 

0-15 

0 

0-18 

Undialysed extract : 
G.SH(mg.) 
ml. dye (oorr.) 

6 X 10-2 

2-75 

6x10-® 6x10-* 

2-7.5 2-30 

2 X 10”“' 

0-25 

9 X 10 ”-'^ 
0-22 

6 X 10 ”-> 
0*20 


It was of interest to find whether any protective mechanism existed in 
vegetable material similar to that found in animal tissues, and for this purpose 
10 ml. of lemon juice were brought to p^ 7'5 by addition of 5 ml. of dilute 
ammonia. 10 ml. of untreated juice were diluted to 15 ml. and 5 ml. of each 
sample diluted to 50 ml. with if /30 phosphate, p^ 7-5. 5 ml. portions were 
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incubated at 37°, and it was found that the ascorbic acid in the neutralised 
material disappeared at the same rate as ascorbic acid in phosphate solution, 
while that in the diluted juice which had not been treated with ammonia was rela- 
tively stable. The pjj- of the un-neutralised juice was less than 3*6 (Table XIII). 

Table XIII. Incubation of lemon juice. 


Blanks on reagents subtracted. 


Time (mins.) 

0 

5 

15 

39 

60 

120 

240 

Untreated 

5*83 

100 

5*74 

99 

5*57 

96 

4*99 

86 

4-02 

70 

2*47 

42 

0*79 

14 

NeutraUsed 

4*58 

79 

3*64 

62 

2*47 

42 

0*63 

11 

0*05 

0*9 

0*03 

0*5 

0*06 

1*0 


It is evident, therefore, that the stability of ascorbic acid in the lemon is 
entirely due to the low of the juice and not to any protective mechanism 
such as that found in animal tissues. 


Discussion, 

Although it has not been found possible to identify all the constituents of 
the mechanism which prevents the spontaneous oxidation of ascorbic acid in 
the animal body, it has been shown that glutathione is probably one of the 
factors involved. De Caro and Giani [1934] concluded that glutathione was 
the substance which caused stabilisation, but it cannot be wholly responsible 
for the phenomenon since liver extracts from which glutathione has been re- 
moved by prolonged dialysis retain the protective properties of fresh extract. 
The protective properties of boiled liver extract and extract which has been 
treated with trichloroacetic acid are likely to be due to their glutathione content, 
but the main part of the protective mechanism is of an undialysable nature. 
Although certain sulphydryl compounds when present in small traces have the 
property of preventing the oxidation of ascorbic acid, their effectiveness in this 
direction does not necessarily lie in the — SH group. De Caro and Giani found 
considerable differences in the protective properties of cysteine and cystine, 
although the curves were along the same general lines, but we found that equal 
amounts of these compounds had practically equal protective powers over wide 
ranges of concentration. This might be explained by a condition of equilibrium 
between cysteine and cystine, but this is made less likely by the fact that iodo- 
acetate only slightly inhibits the protective properties of glutathione even when 
present in more than equimolecular proportions. Dickens [1933] has shown 
that iodoacetic acid condenses with sulphydryl compounds to give substances 
of the type RS.CH 2 .COOH. 

It is likely that a chain of protective mechanisms of a similar kind will be 
found to occur in animal tissues. Abderhalden [1934] states that tyrosine, 
3:4-dihydroxyphenylalanine, and more especially adrenaline, are stabilised 
against oxidation by traces of ascorbic acid, and in a private communication 
Dr Heard states that work done in Toronto confirms Abderhalden’s results. 

The instability of aerobic solutions of ascorbic acid can be explained by the 
presence of small traces of copper and iron, which act as veiy powerful catalysts 
in the oxidation of ascorbic acid. The protective properties of tissue extracts 
and of the pure compounds investigated are probably due to their inhibition of 
metallic catalysts, which are present in body fluids in such a concentration that 
without a protective mechanism of some kind ascorbic acid could never exist 
in them at all. 
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The stability of the reducing substance of tumour tissue when in contact 
with tissue and the fact that its concentration in tissue is neither increased nor 
decreased by periods of incubation with or without glucose or phosphate are in 
such close agreement with the similar properties of ascorbic acid as strongly to 
suggest that these substances are identical. Before this can be stated with 
confidence, however, more biological and chemical work is necessary. 

SUMMABY. 

1. The ascorbic acid-like reducing substances of normal and tumour tissue 
are unaltered in amount by incubation of whole or minced tissue with or without 
phosphate or glucose for periods up to 4 hours at 37^ 

2. Small amounts of animal tissues or tissue extracts prevent the aerobic 
oxidation of ascorbic acid solutions. 

3. Glutathione, cysteine, cystine and H^S prevent the aerobic oxidation of 
ascorbic acid, but protection by tissue extracts cannot wholly be explained by 
these facts. 

4. Dialysed tissue extracts retain their anti-oxidative properties in ML 
These properties are also present, in reduced amount, in extracts which have 
been boiled or precipitated with mercuric acetate or trichloroacetic acid. 

5. Ascorbic acid is relatively stable in glass-distilled water. Copper, and to 
a less extent iron, and especially mixtures of these two metals act as positive 
catalysts in the aerobic oxidation of ascorbic acid. 

6. Lemon juice contains no protective mechanism other than the low pjj . 

I wish to express my gratitude to Dr E. Fraenkel and Dr R. J. V. Pulvertaft 
for their interest in this work and to Dr Pulvertaft for assistance in revision of 
the manuscript. 
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LXVIII. THE INFLUENCE OF ALKALI CATIONS 
ON THE FERMENTATION CAPACITY OF YEAST. 
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{Received December 30th, 1934.) 

In a recently published communication [Lasnitzki and Szorenyi, 1934] experi- 
ments on the influence of dijfferent cations on the growth of yeast ceils were 
described. They showed that growdh, under the experimental conditions used, 
was greatly increased by potassium and rubidium, and very little, if at all, by 
lithium, while sodium and caesium had an intermediate action. The influence 
of these five alkali cations thus agreed with their position in the Hofmeister 
series. A growth-promoting influence was also found for magnesium, while 
calcium, under the same conditions, had hardly any action. 

We have been occupied with a second parallel series of investigations on the 
influence of alkali cations on the fermentation capacity of yeast. The object of 
these researches was to find out whether the energy metabolism of yeast cells, 
which must be considered as a necessary condition of growth, is .increased by 
alkali cations and whether a similar order of action may be found in this case as 
in the activation of growth. It is these investigations which form the subject 
of this paper. 

The influence of alkali salts on alcoholic fermentation has, like their influence 
on growth of yeast, up to the present time not been very systematically investi- 
gated. Harden [1917] found when using washed acetone-yeast and dried yeast 
that the activation of glucose fermentation in a medium containing phosphate by 
pyruvic acid or acetaldehyde only took place in the presence of potassium (or 
ammonium) and not at all or at the most to a slight degree in the presence of 
sodium. On the other hand Harden and Henley [1921], in confirmation of corre- 
sponding investigations of Meyerhof [1918], found that a surplus of potassium 
phosphate in the medium inhibited the fermentation of glucose and fructose by 
(unwashed) acetone-yeast or yeast- juice, and that other alkali salts (sodium and 
potassium sulphate, sodium and potassium chloride) in a high concentration 
acted in a similar manner. There is a doubt, however, whether the effects ob- 
tained can be ascribed to the cations. Contrary to the above authors the follow- 
ing workers used living yeast ceils. Boas [1921] tested the action of lithium, 
sodium, potassium and ammonium nitrates (OT and 0-2 M) on the fermentation 
of sucrose by a suspension of brewer's yeast in pure water. The addition of the 
salts, with the exception of lithium nitrate, led to an increase of fermentation 
intensity, which, however, as a rule was near the limit of experimental error, and 
in no case was the increase more than 30 % . Also the difference in the action of 
the individual alkali salts was but little evident. Speakman et ah [1928] investi- 
gated the influence of sodium chloride on fermentation by brewer's yeast and 
found that weak concentrations somewhat accelerated whilst stronger concentra- 
tions inhibited. Since, however, the yeast cells under the experimental conditions 
used (wort as medium, and long duration of experiments) grew considerably the 
results were evidently not very clear. Finally Lindahl [1933; 1934], who worked 
^ At present at the Cancer Eesearch Department, University of Manchester, 
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under conditions similar to those of Boas, found that the fermentation of glucose 
by brewer’s yeast was inhibited by lithium chloride, the amount of this inhibition 
being increased as the concentration of the salt was augmented, while the addi- 
tion of potassium at the same time to a certain extent modified this inhibition. 
These results agreed with the findings in corresponding experiments upon the 
respiration of fertilised eggs of sea-urchins. Lindahl further stated that the oxida- 
tion of glucose and the dephosphorylation of hexosediphosphoric acid was in- 
hibited by lithium chloride while the oxidation of glycerophosphoric acid and 
ethyl alcohol was accelerated. 

Methods. 

Alcoholic fermentation was measured by estimating the amount of carbon 
dioxide developed, Warburg’s [1926] manometric method being used. The culture 
medium was similar to that used in our growth experiments, but in order to 
exclude the effect of respiration, fermentation was carried out under anaerobic 
conditions. 

We proceeded as follows. 10 to 30 mg. of fresh baker’s yeast was accurately 
weighed and shaken for about 10 minutes with 10 to 20 ml. of “suspension 
fluid The suspension fluid had a similar composition to that used in the growth 
experiments. 0*1 g. diammonium hydrogen phosphate, 0-03 g. magnesium sul- 
phate (MgS 04 , 7 H 2 O), 7*5 g. glucose, 0*75 g. asparagine, 0-15 g. tartaric acid, 
distilled water to 100 mi. The homogeneous cell suspension was centrifuged at 
a high speed for 5 minutes, the supernatant fluid poured off' and the sediment 
diluted with suspension fluid so that the quantity of ceils per ml. corresponded 
to 0*5~l-5 (usually 1*0) mg. of fresh j^east. 2 ml. of the suspension (kept con- 
stantly shaken) were measured into medium sized metabolism troughs (in one 
experiment 1 ml. in smaller troughs also). 1 ml. of “addition solution ” (or 0-5 ml. 
respectively) was then added, and as control the same volimie of distilled water. 
The addition solutions were 0*03 M solutions of lithium, sodium, potassium, 
rubidium and caesium chlorides. Having mixed these with the cell suspension in 
the proportion of 2:1, we had as in the growth experiments an alkali chloride 
concentration of 0-01 if. As regards the hydrogen ion concentration (2 :)h of the 
control medium about 3* 1 ) , it was probably near the upper limit of the zone which 
allows an optimum fermentation b}^ living yeast. Before beginning the experi- 
ment the medium was saturated with nitrogen. The temperature employed was 
as a rule 21°, but in some cases a little higher. The readings were mostly made at 
intervals of 15 minutes. The time between the addition of the alkali chlorides and 
the first reading was about 1 to 1|- hours. 

The experimental conditions in the fermentation experiments differed in 
three respects from those of the growth experiments : (1) much smaller quantity 
of cells; (2) shorter duration of experiments; (3) anaerobic conditions instead of 
the aerobic (or partial anaerobic) conditions in the growth experiments. 

Restilts. ' 

Our results are expressed by the “fermentation quotient” which is defined as 

O dioxide developed, in (0^, 760 mni. Hg) 

mg. yeast^ x time (ia lioiirs) * 

The quotient is calculated to within 0*5. 

The individual experiments which will now be considered are divided into 
three groups. In Exps. 1 to 3 (Table I) the influence of sodium and potassium 

^ Here as fresh yeast. 
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Table I. 

^C02 







Addition of 

Time 

Exp. 

Date 

Tempera- Duration 


^ 

^ , 

interval 

no. 

(1932) 

ture 

(mins.) 

Control 

NaCl 

KOI 

(mins.) 

1. 

9. V 

2o° 

40 

32-5* 

46-5 

84-5’^ 

20-40 

2. 

29. vi 

21° 

75 

31-0 

58-5 

75-0 

30-75 

3.* 

11. vii 

21° 

135 

235 

43-5 

55-0 

75-135 


* Mean of two parallel estimations. 


chlorides, acting for varying time periods, was examined. The fermentation in- 
tensity tended to alter during the observation time. With the exception of one 
control estimation of Exp. 1, in which there was a small decrease, this change 
consisted of a more or less distinct increase, apparently up to constant values. 
For comparison we will therefore consider, where possible, only those time in- 
tervals in which the fermentation intensity in all parts of the experiment was 
practically constant. It is to be noted that, compared with the figures of the 
corresponding control estimations, the addition of sodium chloride to the medium 
gives a definite increase of the fermentation intensity, while the addition of 
potassium chloride gives a still higher increase. 

In Exps. 4 to 8 (Table II), again for varying time periods, the actions of sodium, 
potassium, rubidium and caesium chlorides were compared. Here the fermenta- 
tion intensity as a rule increased during the observation time, but it appeared 
that the addition of potassium or rubidium chloride tended to bring it more 
rapidly nearer to a constant value. In one of the control estimations of Exp. 4 
only did the fermentation intensity decrease until it gradually approximated to 
the value of the other control. For comparison those periods in which the fermen- 
tation intensity was not sufficiently constant in all parts of the experiment are 
again excluded. We see that all four alkali chlorides increase the fermentation 
intensity. Potassium and rubidium chlorides have always the same efiect, and 

Table II. 










Addition of 


Time 

Exp. 

Date 

Tempera- 

Duration 


NaSr 

A. 


^ 

interval 

no. 

(1932) 

ture 

(mins.) 

Control 

KCl 

RbCl 

CsCi 

(mins.) 

4. 

28. V 

25° 

90 

28-5* 

61*0 

79-0* 

83-5 

33*5 

60-90 

5. 

8. vi 

21° 

120 

12-0 

28-5 

35-0 

36-0 

36-0 

60-120 

6. 

9. vi 

21° 

240 

28-0 

48*0 

60-0 

62-5 

57 ‘5 

195-240 

7. 

20. vi 

21° 

180 

15-0 

48-0 

79*0 

73-5 

32*5 

135-180 

8. 

18. vii 

■ 24° 

120 

35-0 

56*5 

69-5 

73-0 

66-0 

60-120 


* Mean of two parallel estimations. 


that of sodium chloride is always weaker than either. The position of caesium 
chloride is, on the other hand, variable. While in three experiments its influence 
is as strong, or nearly as strong, as that of potassium and rubidium chlorides, in 
two experiments it is weaker than that of sodium chloride. In one of these the 
increase obtained is near, if not within, the experimental error. 

Lastly in Exps. 9 to II (Table III) we investigated the influence of lithium 
chloride, comparing it with that of potassium chloride. In Exps. 9 and 10 we 
also again investigated the efiect of caesium chloride and in II that of sodium 
chloride. In Exp. II we tested in addition the efiect of ammonium chloride. It 
may be noted that there was a striking decrease of the fermentation intensity 
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ill one control estimation of Exp. 9. Gradually the values became comparable 
with those of the other control in which there was only a slight decrease. Other- 
wise the fermentation intensity tended to increase or, notably in the tests with 
potassium chloride, to remain fairly constant. For comparison we have again 
selected only the time intervals above specified. As we see, the action of 
lithium chloride is in two experiments within the experimental error. The same 
can be said as regards ammonium chloride. In the third experiment with lithium 
chloride the effect is larger, due to the low value of the corresponding control; 


Table III. 

^C02 

A 








Addition of 



Time 

Exp. 

Date 

Tempera- Duration 


^ — - 


A 


^ 

interval 

no. 

(1932) 

ture (mins.) 

Control 

NH^Cl 

LiCl 

NaCl 

KCl 

CsCl 

(mins.) 

9. 

2. vi 

21° 195 

13-5* 

— 

23-5 

— 

42-0 

43-5 

135-195 

10. 

3. vi 

21° 165 

28*0* 

— 

29-0 

— 

47*5 

52-5 

90-165 

11. 

13. vi 

21° 135 

26*0 

29-0 

28-0 

42-5 

65 '5 

— 

75-135 


* Mean of two parallel estimations. 


nevertheless the position of lithium chloride relatively to potassium chloride re- 
mains unaltered. Caesium chloride acts similarly to, or a little more strongly than, 
the latter. Sodium chloride stands in Exp. 11 approximately between lithium 
and potassium chloride. This is also shown especially clearly in Fig. 1, in which 
the whole course of fermentation in the individual tests of this experiment (with 
the exception of that with ammonium chloride) is given. 



Kg. 1. Influence of 0-01 31 lithium, sodium and potassium chlorides on 
fermentation of baker’s yeast at 2K. 

The observation that the fermentation intensity tended to increase during 
the course of experiments, together with the fact that in media containing 
potassium or rubidium chloiide it was either fairly constant or showed a com- 
paratively slight rise, indicates that when not completely activated the induction 
period of the fermentation was delayed, the time utilised in preparing the ex- 
periment having been insufficient to enable the fermentation intensity to reacdi 
a constant value. On the other hand the fermentation decrease, sometimes 
observed in the control, requires a different explanation. 

The mean increase in fermentation intensity by the addition of potassium 
chloride, the effect of which was tested in eleven experiments, was about 150 % . 
In order to find the mean position in which the other alkali chlorides stand in 
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relation to potassium chloride we caimot compare the mean values 
other, in view of the very unequal number of estimations made. 
we have chosen rather the “relative mean increase which we y 

mean increase by al kali chloride — ^ 150. 

mean increase in the corresponding tests with potassium chloride 

We, in this way, obtain the following figures; 

Relative mean increase in fermentation intensity by 
LiCl NaOl 

about 20 % about 80 % about 150 % 

While rubidium chloride acts as strongly as potassium 
action of sodium and caesium chlorides is only about one-ha o a.i," „„ differ- 

large. Lithium chloride acts very feebly, if at all. R is evident that . . 

ences must be ascribed to the iafluence of the cations, the c 

common constituent. As regards the individual figures there chloride 

variation in the increase of fermentation by the addition of eao Wnwever 

but meanwhile we are unable to give a definite explanation or is. 

large the variation may be, it will be noted that there is m 

experiment a similar order of action of the alkali chlorides as so 7 

relative mean values. The only exception to this rule is caesium chlori . 


CsCl 

about 100 % 


Discussion. 

Tlie obiect of our researches was to show whether alkali cations can augment 
the fermentation capacity of yeast and whether there is a paraUelism between 
the influence on fermentation and that on growth. We have seen that our results 
confirmed our anticipations. The potassium ion greatly mcreases fermentation. 
Rubidium acts similarly, while lithium, on the con^ary, either only mcreases it 
a little or not at all. Sodium and caesium have intermediate enects. inus it is 
found that the order of action is similar both for growth and fermentation, and 
this supports strongly the theory that increase of growth occurs as a result of an 
acceleration of energy metabolism. Complementary researches on the mfluence 
upon respiration appear therefore to be necessary. One must be parded, how- 
ew about drawing conclusions as regards caesium. Its mean effect on fermenta- 
tion is slig htly stronger than that of sodium while the relation is rather the re- 
verse as regards the amount of growth activation. On the other hand caesium 
was the only alkah cation of which the relations to potassium were not similar m 
aU fermentation experiments. Further investigations are needed m order to 

explain the irregular action of caesium. , n 

Among the five alkali cations tested potassium is probably the only one which 
is of importance for the life of the yeast ceU under normal conditions, the sodium 
content of yeast being apparently very small. Potassium may thus be considered 
as a natural activator of yeast fermentation (and very likely of the whole energy 

metabolism). In view of this fact the very important question arises as to whether 

the observed activation of fermentation is in effect the result of the addition 
of different alkali cations to the potassium originally present m the yeast cell, or 
whether the original potassium content was lessened by our prelimmary manip- 
lation and the subsequent addition of alkali cations compensated in a varying 
degree for this deficit. A satisfactory answer to this question can only be given 
by rr^akmg ash analyses. Meanwhile we may be permitted to draw attention to 
the foUowing point. The ordinary method of preparing fermentation experunents 
consists in washing the yeast with distilled or tap water in order to free it from 
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adhering substances. On electrostatic grounds, under this condition a large out- 
ward diffusion of potassium is only possible if the surface of the yeast cell is 
permeable to cations and anions to a similar degree. That this is not so, and that 
the potassium content of yeast is therefore only slightly or not at ail lessened has 
been shown by Genaud [1929]. He found that the potassium and likewise the 
chlorine content of wine and baker’s yeast was hardly changed by washing with 
distilled water. If the yeast cells were, however, washed in 0-01 M ammonium 
chloride solution (with a of 7-0) potassium and calcium ions came out of the 
yeast into the medium from which an approximately equivalent quantity of 
ammonium ions disappeared. The chlorme content of the yeast here also re- 
mained approximately constant.^ Thus it is probable that the surface of the yeast 
cell is permeable with ease to cations but with difficulty to anions. The outward 
diffusion of cations must therefore be more rapid in an electrolytic medium than 
in the practically electrolyte-free water, for in the former an interchange of the 
cations takes place. But, in our investigations the yeast was washed with a 
relatively large amount of suspension fluid, rich in ammonium and hydrogen 
ions. The condition for a more rapid outw^ard diffusion of potassium was thus 
present, and it is probably for this reason that we obtained, by the subsequent 
addition of alkali cations, a significantly greater increase of fermentation intensity 
than had Boas who, before commencing his experiments, only washed his yeast 
in distilled water.^ Meanwhile it is questionable whether, with a single and short 
washing as carried out by us, there is a very significant diminution in the potas- 
sium content of the yeast. It is important that this point should be investigated, 
and especially also to find out whether any fermentation at all is possible in the 
complete or almost complete absence of potassium. 

When we consider that the potassium content of yeast cells suspended in 
water is relatively high and that it can only be diminished by the addition of 
another kind of cation we must assume that the inhibitory effect of lithium, 
which Lindahl observed in his researches, was indirect. It may be that a certain 
part of the intracellular potassium is replaced by the almost inert lithium. It 
remains for further researches to show whether this conception is correct, and 
whether in addition to the indirect action there may not be a direct inhibiting 
influence of lithium, at least when in a high concentration. 

If, as appears probable, potassium is a natural activator of alcoholic fer- 
mentation it will be interesting to try and find out at what stage of the glucose 
disintegration the potassium works. This can be done by the investigation of 
partial reactions ; lines formerly w^orked along by Harden, and recently also by 
Lindahl. 

Appendix: The inelhence of maoxbsicjm. 

We also investigated the influence of magnesium in three further experiments, 
using methods similar to those already described. The suspension fluid contained, 
as in the corresponding growth experiments, 0*015 M potassium chloride, and 
was free from magnesium. Also, as before, magnesium was added as magnesium 
sulphate and magnesium chloride. Further parallel estimations were made with 
the addition of sodium sulphate in order to test the influence of the SO 4 ions. The 

^ Similar results were obtained with magnesium by Loiimann [1931] and by Euler and his 
collaborators [1931] during the course of their experiments on the activation of alcoholic fermenta- 
tion by magnesium. These authors, how’ever, worked with dned yeast. 

However, in comparing our results with those of Boa-s we must also remember the difeerenees 
in the conditions of the media tluring the fermentation experiments themselves, especially the 
higher concentration of the salts added by him. 
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concentration of the addition solutions was 0-06 M. After mixing with the yeast 
suspension in the proportion of 2 : 1 the concentration of the added salts was 
therefore 0-02 Jf, 2|- times as high as the concentration of magiiesium sul- 
phate in the former experiments. The concentration of potassium chloride was 
as before 0*01 M. In two experiments each estimation was duplicated. 

Of the three experiments, the duration of which was between 60 and 120 min., 
two showed no influence of magnesium. In the third there was an increase in 
fermentation intensity of about 30 % for both magnesium salts, while sodium 
sulphate was without influence. Thus it appears that in the given conditions 
magnesium exerts little or no action on fermentation. 

According to the researches of Lohmann [1931] and Euler et al. [1931] 
magnesium is an activator of alcoholic fermentation as well as of lactic acid 
formation in the animal tissue. It represents the inorganic part of the ''co- 
enzyme system 'b Thus we cannot conclude from our result that the magnesium 
ion is without essential importance for the fermentation capacity of yeast. The 
best explanation for the indiflerence of magnesium in our experiments would 
appear to be that the intracellular magnesium was not sufficiently washed away 
by our technique, so that even in the control medium the activating amount 
of magnesium was at a maximum. The fact that magnesium ions, in consequence 
of their lower mobility, diffuse more slowly out of the cells than do potassium 
ions may account for this. On the other hand there is in our investigations the 
remarkable difference between the lack of dependence of the fermentation on the 
presence of magnesium and the activating effect of the latter in the growth ex- 
periments made under similar conditions as to media. Perhaps this difference 
can be ascribed chiefly to a subsequent outward diffusion of a large amount of 
magnesium, due to the longer duration of the growth experiments, in spite of 
the fact that otherwise the conditions for diffusion were less favourable. 


SUMMABY. 

In the present investigations we have tested the influence of alkali cations on 
the alcoholic fermentation of baker’s yeast. The fermentation was carried out 
under anaerobic conditions. Our results show that the alkali cations on the whole 
facilitate fermentation. Individually, however, their actions are very different, as 
was the case in the growth experiments previously described. For instance, with 
potassium chloride there is a mean increase of about 150 % . Rubidium acts as 
strongly as potassium. On the contrary the effect of lithium is slight or zero. 
Sodium stands between lithium and potassium while the position of caesium is 
somewhat doubtful. Although in five experiments its influence was about as 
strong as that of potassium, in two experiments it was perceptibly weaker than 
that of sodium. If one leaves caesium out of account for the moment, the results 
of both series of investigations show a clear parallelism between growth and fer- 
mentation activation. This parallelism indicates that the activation of growth is 
to be attributed to an increase of the fermentation capacity (or very likely of the 
whole energy metabolism) of the yeast cell. In some experiments (with the addi- 
tion of potassium to the medium) the influence of magnesium was also tested. Its 
action proved to be very slight or zero. This is explained on the grounds that the 
intracellular magnesium was not sufficiently washed away during the preparation 
of the yeast. 
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I. NITROGENOUS METABOLISM. 


The nitrogenous metabolism of the protozoa has hitherto been much more ex- 
tensively studied from the anabolic than from the eatabohc aspect. This is 
probably due to the fact that information regarding nitrogenous food require- 
ments is likely to facihtate culture of the protozoa, whilst the search for 
metabolic end-products is greatly hampered by the complexity of the cultural 
media which it is usually necessary to employ. A discussion of this difficulty 
and of the methods used in this work to minimise its effects is given later m 

]^r^ a review of the nutritional requirements of the protozoa and many 
original contributions to this subject the reader is referred to the monograph 
by Lwoff [1932] and to the review of the rdle of bacteria in the nutrition oi 

protozoa by Luck et ctl. [1931]. rr .* 77 a t> ^ 

Griffiths [1888] stated that Amoeba sj^haerococcus, VorUceila sp. and i ara- 
moecium bursaria contained uric acid in their contractile vacuoles. His evidence 
consisted of positive murexide tests obtained upon the organisms in bulk and a 
flaky precipitate observable in their contractile vacuoles when the orgamsms 
were treated with alcohol. Adolph [1922] concluded that Phagocata and Pam- 
moecium did not produce urea. Howland [1924] repeated the tests used by 
Griffiths with the organisms C entropy xis and Amoeba verrucosa and obtamea 
negative results. Using the very sensitive Benedict’s uric acid reagent, however, 
he obtained a positive reaction for uric acid in cultures of Paramoecmm and 

Amoeba. i l* 

Weatherby [1927] concluded that Paramoecium produces urea, but ins 

findings were not consistently positive using the urease test, nor was he able to 
demonstrate the presence of urea by the xanthydrol test. Injection of Nessler s 
reagent failed to show the presence of ammonia in the contractile vacuole, but 
the limit of sensitivity of the test under these conditions is not made clear, ihe 
same worker [Weatherby, 1929] studied the production of ammonia in suspen- 
sions of protozoa washed by decantation and suspended in salt solution. His 
results are summarised as follows; 


Organism 

Pammoecium 

Spirostomum 

Pidinium 


Ammonia Urea 
0 + 

0 + 

+ 0 


Uric acid 
0 
0 


Creatine Creatinine 
0 0 

■ O' 

■0 , ' '■ ';0 


Beit Memorial Research Fellow. 
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He found that many culture media gave a positive test for uric acid with 
Benedict’s reagent. In the case of the Didinmm cultures the production of 
ammonia was shown to vary with the food supplied to the organism. 

Experimental. 

The types of cultures of protozoa available for metabolic studies may be 
considered under the following three headings : 

Type A. Double cultures, containing one species of protozoan and one or 
more species of bacterium, both protozoa and bacteria growing and multiplying 
actively in a medium nutrient for the bacteria. 

Tijpe B. Cultures containing one species of protozoan feeding upon live 
bacteria suspended in some non-nutrient medium in which the bacterial growth 
and multiplication is minimum. 

Type C. Bacteriologically sterile cultures of protozoa. 

A culture of type would give a large metabolic turnover corresponding 
to very active growth and division, but on account of the extreme difficulty of 
separating bacterial from protozoal effects in such a culture it was not con- 
sidered advisable to attempt any metabolic studies upon a culture of this type. 

A culture of type B represents a compromise betw'een types A and G. The 
cultures of Bodo used in the experiments described below' belong to this type. 
They have the advantage of providing high rates of metabolic activity, of 
growth and of division, whilst the effects due to the bacteria alone can be deter- 
mined with sufficient accuracy for many studies. 

A culture of type C is by far the most satisfactory^ for metabolic studies 
provided sufficiently active growth and division can be obtained. Metabolic 
studies of cultures of this type will be pi'esented in future communications. 
In the case of a very few protozoa growth takes place upon killed bacteria, and 
such cultures belong to this type C. 

The culture of Bodo caudatus. 

The culture of Bodo caudatus w^as carried out by methods almost identical 
with those used by Robertson [1932]. The method may be outlined as follows. 

The food supply consists of a suspension of bacteria in either sterile distilled 
water or a simple inorganic salt solution according to the particular experiment 
in hand. The salt solutions were sterilised by autoclaving at 110^ for 20 minutes. 

The bacterium was the predominant organism in the primary cultures w'hich 
were isolated from a macerating tank. It is Gram-negative, asporogenous, 
motile, and rod-shaped, slightly pleomorphic and produces a slight yellow colour 
when grown on agar slopes. The bacterium is almost inert towards the sugars 
and slightly proteolytic. It has been repeatedly purified by replating. 

The density of the bacterial suspension is so chosen that the final concen- 
tration of bacteria in the inoculated culture shall give an opacity matching the 
opacity 3 ” of the 'AVelleome” standard opacity tubes. 

This food supply is then inoculated with a measured quantity of a previous 
culture, the size of the inoculum being so chosen that the new culture starts 
with approximately 300 bodos per I pi. Meastired samples, usually 6 ml., of 
cultures prepared in this way are transfexTcd to sterile Petri dishes and kept in 
an incubator at 25°. 

In order to estimate the number of bodos in a culture dish the contents are 
transferred to a test-tube and thoroughly mixed. 0*5 ml. is then transferred 
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into 2 ml. of a saturated solution of mercuric chloride in 

acid. This feed and diluted suspension is then counted “ “ 

Fuchs-Rosentkal counting chambers in the usual way. Befoie all voluimtr 
measurements involved in the above procedure the suspension of organis . 

very thoroushlv mixed by means of Pasteur pipettes. . -r ^ 

M glassware which is used in the manipulation of these cultures is stenhsed 
by baking at 120° for 30 minutes. 

Biochemical findings. 

The total nitrogen present in a culture prepared as above with a bacterial 
suspension of “opacity 3” density was found to 

ammonia-nitrogen per 100 ml. of culture. In order therefore to study fectua 
tions in a fraction of this total nitrogen it was essentia to ^^e ^ 
method of estimation. This consideration largely determined the use ol the 

following methods. 

Estimation of the ammonia content of the cultures. 

The culture was first deproteinised with “ coUoidal non” 
of the culture in a 15 ml. centrifuge-tube was added 0-3 ml. of colloidal noi . 
After the contents of the tube thoroughly one drop of a satiirated solution 

of potassium sulphate was added to complete the precipitation 
preparation could now stand for 24 hours if necessary without alteration of its 
Lmonia content. Otherwise, the preparation 

10 minutes at 3000 r.p.m. Alternatively, the precipitate could be ffltered o . 
2 ml. of the perfectly clear supernatant fluid were then transferred to a test-tube, 
and 5 ml. of a 0-1 % solution of gum ghatti m water saturated with 
was added. After mixing by inversion 1 ml. of 
A series of standards was simultaneously prepared and 

were matched, after standing for 20 minutes, m fot 

Lomb colorimeter, using a heavy blue screen over the eyepiece. The ^alue for 
the ammonia-nitrogen per 100 ml. of culture thus obtained was multiplied by 
1-08 to correct for^the dilution with “colloidal iron ” Duplicate estmiations 

carried out by this method agreed within 5 % and usually within 3 /o- 

■of ammonia added as ammonium sulphate was satisfactory as the followi g 
-example shows : 


Bacterial suspension washed free from ammonia and 
ammonium sulphate added to give a concentration ot 

Ammonia found by estimation ... 


2*00 mg. ammoma-N/lOO ml. 
1-97 


Total nitrogen was estimated by a micro-Kieldahl incineration and aeration 
of the ammonia formed into standard acid. This receivmg acid was then 
neutralised and nesslerised. Standard ammonium sulphate solutions were 
aerated in exactly the same way. 

Nitrogen partition in the cultures. 

It was necessary at the outset of these experiments to determine to what 
extent ammonia formation accounted for the whole of the end-products of the 
nitro<^enous metabohsm of Bodo. The fraction “non-protein-nitrogen other than 
ammonia-nitrogen” was therefore estimated at the time of inoculation and alter 
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94 hours’ growth of two strains of Bodo, cultured simultaneously and fed upon 
the same stock of bacterial suspension. The results are tabulated below. 

Non-protein-nitrogen other than 
ammonia-nitrogen 
mg. per 100 mi. of culture 

: V 

At the start of (6) After 24 hours 
the culture' growth 

0-65 0-36 

0-72 0-83 

0-82 0-62 

0*57 0*42 

0*96 0*89 

1*02 0*80 

0*49 0*37 

0*68 0*58 

0*51 1*09 

A consideration of these figures led to the conclusion that the non-protein- 
nitrogen other than ammonia-nitrogen was probably largely derived from the 
food supply and did not show variations which could be correlated with the 

growth and multiplication of Bodo. . ■ i x f u- 

No urea could be demonstrated in the deprotemised filtrates from cultures 
by the xanthydrol test or by treatment ndth urease preparations. No uric acid 
could be demonstrated in these filtrates by means of Benedict s uric acid reagent 
[Benedict and Franke, 1922]. Neither urea-nitrogen nor uric acid-nitrogen can 
then be present in these filtrates to a greater extent than 3 % of the total 
non-protein-nitrogen formed. The cultures showed no urease activity. 

Production of ammonia during the development of the cultures. 

In order to follow the production of ammonia throughout the life of the 
culture a stock of bacterial suspension of standard opacity 3 containing about 
300 bodos per pi. was prepared in a large boilmg-tube. After thorough mixing, 
this culture was distributed throughout a series of Petri dishes, 6 nil. of culture 
being measured into each dish. The cultures were incubated at 26 ^ and repre- 
sentative dishes removed at appropriate intervals for counting of bodos and 
estimation of ammonia. 

The bacterial suspension itself produces ammonia at a slow and approxi- 
mately constant rate. It was only considered necessary theretore to nieasuie 
the ammonia contents of the controls in these experiments at the start and end 
of the period of observation. 

The relation of ammonia production to the development of the cultures was 
then studied by means of a series of daily subcultures carried out under con- 
ditions as nearly constant as practicable. Thus the transfer was so calculated 
each day as to produce a population of 300 bodos per /xl. in the new culture. 
Each culture was allowed to grow for the same length of time, 22 hours, before 
being subcultured. The handling of the cultures and exposure to room tem- 
perature which this involved were kept as constant as possible, and 22 hours of 
each culture’s life were spent in the incubator at 25°. The bacterial food supply 
was prepared freshly each day from 24-hour old cultures on agar slopes, and it 
contained approximately 10 mg. of total nitrogen per 100 ml. After a few days 
subculture under these conditions the cultures settled down to a steady rate 
of development, so that the extent to which they had to be diluted in making 
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Bacterial suspension 58 
Bodo culture N 58 
Bodo culture R 56 
Bacterial suspension 59 
Bodo culture N 59 
Bodo culture R 57 
Bacterial suspension 60 
Bodo culture N 60 
Bodo culture R 58 
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a new subculture tended to a constant figure (about x 20). Several Petri dishes 
were then set up from a common stock and dishes withdrawn for counting of 
bodos and estimation of ammonia at suitable intervals. The results of four such 
successive subcultures are shown in Fig. 1, in which the ammonia production 
of cultures and controls is shown. The dilution figures used in preparing cultures 
N 50 to N 53 were 23, 21, 20 and 23 respectively. These figures are indicative 
of the degree of reproducibility of the rate of multiplication of the bodos. 



Fig. 1. 

The following are the main features brought out by this figure : 

[a) The contribution of the bacterial suspension alone is only a small frac- 
tion of the total ammonia produced. 

(b) The total ammonia-nitrogen produced by the cultures less that produced 
by the corresponding controls was 3*9, 4*0, 3*7 and 3-0 mg. per 100 ml., i.e. an 
average of 3*7 mg. or 37 % of the total nitrogen in the culture. 

{c) The bodos were multiplying rapidly until about the 24th hour, wdien 
their rate of multiplication fell off. About this time too encystation often 
appeared in the cultures. Thus the rapid formation of ammonia is associated 
with the period of rapid multiplication of the bodos rather than with the 
period just before the onset of encystation. 

A similar and more complete set of curves was then obtained during experi- 
ments carried out in collaboration with Dr Robertson. Different strains of Bodo 
were used, grown, however, under conditions almost identical with those 
described above. The controls were obtained by a different procedure. A portion 
of the freshly prepared culture was set aside at 40° for a constant period of 
2 hours. This treatment sufficed to kill all the bodos but left the bacteria alive. 
This killed bodo culture was then set iip in Petri dishes in exactly the same way 
as the live culture. It is to be noted that every element in the culture is here 
represented in the control with the exception of the live bodos. This control is 
of course somewhat exaggerating the bacterial effect as all the bodos in the new 
control are here available for food supply for the bacteria, whilst the bacteria 
are not themselves being consumed as in the live bodo cultures. 
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In interpreting the figures for the ammonia contents of the cultures the 
ammonia gained by the control was deducted from the total ammonia present 
in the live culture to get a corrected curve of ammonia production for the live 
culture. From this corrected curve of ammonia production the rate of ammonia 
production was calculated for each period between two observations. Pig. 2 
shows how this rate of ammonia production and the number of bodos present 
vary with age in the case of three representative cultures. 



Age of culture in hours 

Fig. 2. Rate of ammonia production by: culture HS (2) o — o; culture JN(1) ® — ®; culture 
JN(3) A — A. Number of bodos: eiilture H,S(2) x---x; culture JN{1) culture 

JN(3) 

Considering first the curves of rates of ammonia production, it is seen that 
the initial rate of ammonia prodiiction is more than doubled by the time the 
culture is 8-10 hours old and thereafter remains steady or increases relatively 
slowly till the end of the period studied. It is at just this period when the rate 
of ammonia production ceases to increase rapidly that the bodos pass out of 
their period of lag in multiplication and enter upon a period of very rapid 
increase in numbers which is maintained to the end of the period studied. Thus 
from about the 8th to 10th hour onwards a roughly steady rate of ammonia 
production is being maintained by a rapidly increasing number of bodos, or in 
other words the rate of ammonia production per bodo falls steadily and rapidly 
from the 8th to 10th hours onwai'ds until about the 26th lioiir of growth. 

In the case of measurements of ammonia production made during the early 
hours of the culture’s development the figures are small differences l)etween 
relatively large quantities, and it would not therefore be justifiable to attempt 
to draw any more precise conclusion than that during this period the rate of 
ammonia production is very markedty low in comparison with the steady rate 
which is established later. 
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The possible significance of this feature of nitrogenous metabolism jill be 
discussed at the end of this paper in relation with curves of oxygen uptal 
certain morphological data. 


11. RESPIRATION. 

A number of more or less quantitative experiments have been parried out 
to determine what oxygen tension is most favourable for ^ ^ 

various protozoa. Such experiments involve observation of the mi^rat o i 
protozoa in cultures into oxygen-rich or oxygen-poor localities and of the in- 
Lence of altered oxygen tension upon the behaviour and viability of cultmes^ 
These experiments have indicated a 

oxygen tension of their environment. The work of Pox is particularly 

to be noted in this connection. Fox worked with a culture of Bodo ^idcatus 
obtained from 6-day old infusions of grass. Square cover glasses were mounted 
over microscope sliLs and samples of the cultures run m between the cover 
glasses and slides. The preparations were kept m moist chambers and peri - 
cally examined under the microscope. At first the bodos were u^ormly distri- 
butL, but after a time, varying from a few minutes to a day, they collected m 
the centre of the cell. Subsequently an area free from bodos appeared in ue 
middle of the clump, and the ring of bodos thus formed expanded till it took 
up a position at a uniform distance from the edge of the cover slip. 
tLe migrations were reversed and the bodos again clumped m the centre of 
the cell. The influence of bubbles of air and other gases, of solid particles, of 
de-oxygenating reagents and increased oxygen tension upon their behaviour was 
studied The conclusion was drawn that B. sulcatus is very sensrtive to changes 
in the oxygen tension around the optimum oxygen tension for its development 
and migrates to the region of optimum oxygen tension. 

In connection with experiments to be described in this paper it is ot par- 
ticular interest to note that Fox has occasion to refer to the possibility of a chanp 
in the optimum oxygen tension occurring during development of the cultiire. 
Such a change might explain the migration of the bodos from the edge of the 
cell to the centre on allowing the cultures to stand m the moist chamber, and 
also, to a certain degree, the shape of the ring of bodos as viewed m vertical 

^^°*Soule [1924] studied the respiration of Trypanosoma lewisi axid. Ldshmama 
tropica grown on a blood-broth-agar medium. When his cultures were supplied 
with 100 ml. of air Leishmania used all the oxygen in 144 hours, wMst t le 
trypanosomes required twice that time to consume all the oxygen. When the 
cultures were supplied with 2 litres of air the rates of oxygen consumption and 
carbon dioxide output were approximately equal for both spemes of protozoa. 
Excess of oxygen or anaerobiosis mhibited growth. Carbon dioxide was toxic 
in concentrations of over 20 %. The respiratory quotient iov Leishmania 
measured from the time of inoculation to the seventh day of growth was 0-S4, 
and that for the trypanosomes 0-74. It was suggested that much base was pro- 
duced to account for the carbon dioxide retained in the culture. No counts were 

made Degeneration was always present at the end of the experiments. 

Fenyvessy and Reiner [1924] showed that cultures of trypanosomes gave a 
vigorous oxygen uptake and carbon dioxide output when studied by means of 
the Barcroft differential manometer. Their work was continued [1928] with the 
Warburg respirometer, and a washed suspension of trypanosomes in Ringer s 
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solution containing glucose was used. The gaseous exchange was observed for 
periods of about 20 minutes. The glucose was decomposed by both oxidation 
and ‘^^glycolysis’’; the latter being greatest during anaerobiosis. The very 
interesting observation was made that neither germanin nor potassium cyanide 
inhibited either process when added to the suspension in any concentration 
up to OT %. This finding is the more remarkable in that germanin is toxic 
to trypanosomes in their vertebrate host. If the of the system is lowered 
'‘glycolysis” is increased at the expense of oxidation and vice versa. These 
workers found aerobic and anaerobic "glycolysis” to proceed at the same rate. 
The rate of oxygen uptake per 10® organisms per hour varied from 3*7 to 7-5 /xL, 
and it is very interesting to note that in experiments to be described immediately 
the same number of the very much smaller organism Bodo caudatus consumed 
350/xl. of oxygen in the same time. In the case of the trypanosomes the 
organisms were in a medium which was non-nutrient for them, whilst the bodos 
were metabolising foodstuffs, growing and multiplying very actively. 

Experimental. 

The oxygen uptake of cultures of B. caudatus was measured by means of 
the Barcroft differential manometer. The cultures were prepared in bulii in 



Pig. 3. Rate of oxygen uptake by: culture JN(1) • — •; culture JN (3) a — a; culture 
JiSf (7) o — o; Number of bodos: culture ».TN(1) v — culture JN (3) □ — o; culture 
JN(7) X---X. 

boiling-tubes as described earlier in this paper. Control material was prepared 
by heating a portion of these newly inoculated cultures to 40"^ for 2 hours, which 
process kills the bodos but not the bacteria* 5 ml, of live culture were measured 
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into the right-hand cups of four differential manometers and 5 ml. of killed 
bodo control material into the left-hand cups. The water-bath was maintained 
at a temperature of 25°. At intervals throughout the next 24 hours cups were 
removed, the contents analysed for ammonia and the numbers of bodos per fd. 
counted. The manometer cups were cleaned particularly scrupulously but were 
not sterilised, since the bodo culture is not likely to provide a medium which 
would allow of significant bacterial growth within the period of these experi- 
ments. The oxygen uptake of the control was of course automatically allowed 
for by the differential character of the apparatus. The results of three experi- 
ments of this type are shown graphically in Fig. 3. In this figure the rate of 
oxygen uptake per hour for the whole culture and the number of bodos in the 
culture are plotted against the age of the culture in hours. 

It is seen that a most pronomiced change occurs in the relationship between 
the rate of oxygen uptake and numbers of bodos present about the 16th to 18th 
hours. Up to this time the two curves have run almost parallel, implying that 
the rate of oxygen uptake is directly proportional to the number of bodos present 
throughout this period. Between the 16th and 18th hours the rate of oxygen 
uptake reaches a sharp peak value and then starts to fall rapidly. This occurs 
despite the fact that the number of bodos in the culture is still increasing. After 
the 16th to 18th hour, however, the generation time is always increasing; its 
minimum value having occurred between the 8th and 16th hours of develop- 
ment of the culture. By the 22nd to 24th hours the rate of oxygen uptake has 
fallen to about one-half of its peak value, although there are then nearly twice 
as many bodos in the culture as there were at the time of most rapid oxygen 
uptake. Very good confirmation of the earlier parts of these curves, up to the 
peak value, was obtained in the study of another strain of Bodo. With this 
strain, however, the experiments were not carried on sufficiently long to follow 
the curve after the 18th hour. 

Variations in size of Bodo caudatiis. 

It is to be noted that the size of the bodos varies greatly at different ages 
of the culture, so that the curves of the numbers present give only a limited 
picture of the morphological development of the culture. Dr Robertson has 
kindly placed at my disposal a large series of unpublished measurements of 
individual bodos at various ages of the cultures. In Fig. 4 the data giving the 
area distribution curves for the typical cultures HN (2) and HN (13) are sum- 
marised. In these curves a decrease in the proportion of large bodos present is 
indicated by a flattening of the curve, and a decrease in the average size of 
the bodos present is indicated by a shift of the curve as a whole towards the 
left. As a matter of convenience area x 4 is plotted instead of the actual area. 
These measurements were obtained by tracing the outline of bodos by means 
of the camera lucida. Hence the area measured is that projected by the bodo 
upon the plane surface upon which it is lying and not the actual surface area. 
It is clear from this figure that the proportion of small bodos increases very 
greatly between the 11th or 12th and the 22nd hours. Thus there are from three 
to four times as many bodos of 50 units size at 22 hours’ growth as there were 
at any previously measured period. Moreover, there are hardly any bodos bigger 
than 100 units at 22 hours although at previously measured periods such large 
individuals were numerous. 

It is during this period when multiplication is outpacing individual growth 
that the marked peak in the rate of oxygen uptake by the culture occurs (Fig. 3). 
It must be borne in mind that during this period (the 12th to 22nd hours) no 
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dead bodos are appearing in the cultures, encystatioii is not occurring and 
motility does not appear to be in the least diminished. It would appear then 
that during this period some form of anaerobiosis is supplying the energy re- 
quirements^ of the organisms to an mcreasing extent. The occurrence of this 
biochemical change during a period of pronounced morphological change must 



be noted, although any correlation between these two types of change is not at 
present apparent. If anaerobiosis did indeed play an important part in the 
metabolism of cultures of B. caudaUis during their later phases, it would be 
reasonable to expect their optimum oxygen tension to be lower in these later 
phases. The work of Fox [1920-21], quoted above, may indicate such an eftect 
in the case of B, sulcatus, although it must be emphasised that Fox was able 
to account for his results without assuming any change in the optimum oxygen 
tension fox B. sulcatus. 

The development of the culture may be divided into two phases with respect 
to the three aspects for which data are here presented. In the case of nitre- 
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genous metabolism, as studied by ammonia production, there 
of relatively great activity, when the rate of ammonia production r^s rou,^hly 
parX ^th^the increase M the numbers of bodos in the culture. This period 
fasts till about the 8th hour of growth. The second phase then commences a,nd 

during this period the rapid increase in numbers of Edv or 

bv an increase in the rate of ammonia production, which becornes steady o 

shows only relatively slow increase. The motility of the 

during this second phase and no death or encystation is seen. A ProoaWe m 
ference from these observations would be that durmg the early f ^ 

the culture, taking place in the presence of ®'^'“‘^^’^*/°®‘L™?^„^„referentially 
concentration of growth products, nitrogenous foodstuffs are preferentially 
mSS^d wHlst during the later life of the cultme, when n^etabolic products 
are accumulating and food supplies decreasing, the 
organism are met by the preferential metabolism of non-m » 

The ^two phases brought out by the curve of rate of oxygen uptake have 
already been discussed and their time relationship to the morphological changes 
noted. 

SUMMABY. 

Data are presented for the production of ammonia f 

rate of multiplication and growth of the protozoan Boio caiidatus. The c 

significance of these findings is discussed. 

I wish to express my thanks to Sir F. G. Hopkins for his 
work and to Dr M. Robertson both for her generous advice and 
the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine and for providing me 
of Bodo caudatus used in this work. I have also to thank Dr Robertson foi p 
mission to quote certain of her unpublished data. 
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The methods which were recently employed in the study of the glyceride struc- 
ture of a pig dep6t fat [Hilditch and Stainsby, 1935] have been applied to hen 
body fats, the component fatty acids of which were discussed by Hilditch et al. 
[1934]. For this purpose the material (abdominal and gizzard fats) which had 
been left over from the last-mentioned work was utilised, since the full analysis 
of the total component fatt}^ acids of a fat is essential for the study of its com- 
ponent glycerides. The quantity of fat thus remaining at our disposal was not 
very large, but by using both abdominal and gizzard fats (the component acids 
of which (c/. Table I) were almost identical) it proved possible : 

(i) to ascertain the proportion and nature of fully-saturated glycerides 
present in the original fat ; 

(ii) to carry out fractional crystalJisation of a specimen of completely hydro- 
genated hen body fat ; 

(iii) to make a complete analysis of a specimen of the fat after it had been 
hydrogenated to a point (iodine value 14-6) at which (b}?^ analogy with pig depdt 
fat) it was expected that all dipalmito-glycerides would have passed into the 
fully-saturated portion ; and to carry out fractional crystallisation of the fully- 
saturated glycerides present in this partially hydrogenated fat. 

The results obtained show that, although the fatty acids present in hen body 
fats are, in many respects, not dissimilar from those of an animal such as the 
pig, the composition of the mixed glycerides is quite different. The gl3^cerides are 
much more heterogeneous in character: tri-Cig-glycerides and dipalmito-mono- 
Ci8“glyeerides are present in much greater quantities than in pig depot fat, with 
a corresponding diminution in the amount of monopalmito-di-Cig-giycorides. 

The glyceride structure of bird fats is referred to by Amberger and Bromig 
[1921] and Bomer [1922], both of whom submitted goose body fat to fractional 
crystallisation. Amberger and Bromig detected dipalmitostearin, oleodipal- 
mitin, palmitodiolein and possibly triolein, whilst Bomer suggested that the fat 
probably contained about 45 % triolein, 30 % palmitodiolem, 5 % dioleostearin, 
3“4 % of dipalmitostearin and a very small amount of palmitodistearln. 

Exferimen'Tal. 

The abdominal and gizzard fats employed were from the batch of 24 Light 
Sussex hens, which Mr Hainan and Dr Cruickshank of the Cambridge School of 
Agriculture had kindly placed at our disposal. The diet of the fowls and the 
general characteristics of the fats were described in the earlier paper [Hilditch 
et al., 1934, p. 787], while the component acids of the fats are, for reference, again 
quoted below (Table I). The chief features of the component acids include the 
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palmitic acid content (27 % — -a cliaracteristic proportion for a land animal fat), 
low stearic and high linoleic acid contents and the presence of 8 % of the iiii- 
satiirated palmitoleic (A''‘^'h}iexadecenoic) acid. 

Table I. Component fatty acids of depot fats from 24 Light Sussex 
hens {aged 7 months). 


Weight percentages Molar percentages 


Acid 

Abdominal 

Gizzard 

Abdominal 

Gizzard 

Myristic 

0-1 

0*1 

0-1 

0-1 

Palmitic 

25*6 

25-3 

27*3 

26-9 

Stearic 

7-0 

7*1 

6-7 

6-8 

Palmitoleic 

7-0 

7*6 

7-6 

8*2 

Oleic 

38-4 

36*6 

37-1 

35-4 

Linoleic 

21-3 

22-8 

207 

22*2 

0*4 

C 20--22 unsaturated 

0*6 

0-5 

0-5 


Fully -saturated glycerides of the hen depot fat. 

These formed only a small proportion (2*5 %) of the whole fat. In this 
respect the fat is comparable with rat, rabbit or the more nnsatiirated varieties 
of pig depot fats, which also contain only small quantities of stearic acid, in 
addition to the more or less constant amount (25-30 %) of palmitic acid. 

The gizzard fat (189 g.) was oxidised in acetone solution with pow^dered 
potassium permanganate, the unchanged neutral products of oxidation were re- 
submitted to similar oxidation until they possessed a negligible iodine value. 
Fully- saturated glycerides (6*8 g.) were thus isolated in a somewhat impure 
condition (iodine value 0*8, acid value 19-0 and including 0-32 g. of unsaponi- 
fiable matter).^ After applying a correction for the unsa]3onifiable matter and 
acidic compounds (calculated as azelaodipalmitin) present in the crude fully - 
saturated glycerides, the content of the latter in the fat was calculated to be 
2-5 % . Their mixed fatty acids (m.p. 59°) had a mean molecular weight of 260*3, 
corresponding with a mixture of about 85 % palmitic and 15 % stearic acids; 
the glycerides, after several crystallisations from ether, melted at 60°, and 
evidently consisted mainly of tripalmitin with some palmitostearins. 

Estimation of tri-C is-glyC'Crides in the hen depot fat. 

{i) Fractional crystallisation of the completely hydrogenated abdominal fat. 
After hydrogenation to as low an iodine value as possible (T5), the fat (77*7 g.) 
was submitted to systematic fractional crystallisation from ether. Six crystalli- 
sations in all were performed, the volumes of ether employed varying from 10 to 
30ml./g. of glycerides crystallised. Table II shows the weights and analytical 
characteristics of the fractions finally obtained, given in increasing order of 
solubility. 

Assuming that fraction A (m.p. 68°) is a mixture of tristearin (sap. eqiiiv. 
296*7) and palmitodistearin (sap. equiv. 287*3), the fat (77*7 g.) contained 
21*4 g. of tristearin, corresponding to a molar content of 27 % of tri-C;ig-gly- 
cerides in the whole fat. If all the glyceride unsaturation in fractions E, F, G 
is credited to oleodistearin, a further 3 % of tri-Cig-glycerides must be added ; for 
reasons which will appear later however it is quite possible that, in this par- 
ticular hydrogenated fat, any residual unsaturation is due as much to oleodi- 
paimitin as to oleodistearin. 

^ Part of the unsaponifiable matter (0*14 g.) was.a yellow crystalline material, m.p. 120®, wliicli 
was insoluble in ether. 
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Table II. Fractional crystallisation of completely hydrogenated 
{abdominal) hen fat. 

(77*7 g., i.v. 1*5.) 

Corresponding acids 
Glj' cerides (freed from unsap.) 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


No. 

C3 

Sap. equiv. 

I.v. 

Sap. equiv. 

I.v. 

A 

42-1 

292-0 

— 





B 

2-7 

287-2 

— 

— 


C 

6*3 

284-3 

— 

— 



D 

4-4 

282-3 

— 

— 



E 

6*3 

279-8 

2-6 

267-3 

2-5 

F 

9-2 

279-4 

1-0 

266-7 

1-1 

G 

6-7 

287-7 

9-5 

268-9 

8-7 


If fractions B to G are similarly dealt with, on the basis of the observed 
equivalents, as binaiy mixtures of paimitodistearin and dipalmitostearin, or 
dipalmitostearin and tripalmitin, the original fat appears to have contained 
about 40 % of mono-Cj;g-di-Ci8-glycerides, 29 % of di-Cie-mono-Cig-glycerides and 
1 % of tripalmitin. In presence of more than small amounts of dipaimitostearm 
however the quantitative separation of the latter from monopalmitodistearin 
and tripalmitin becomes uncertain, and it is probably better to derive the com- 
position of these groups from the total amounts of and acids present in 
the original fat, after deducting (a.) the Cjg acids determined as tristearin (in 
fraction A) and (6) the palmitic acid jrresent as tripalmitin in the fully-saturated 
glycerides of the original fat. 

On the latter basis, the results of the fractional crystaliisation of the com- 
pletely hydrogenated fat indicate the following approximate molar composition 
of the original glycerides: tri-Cjg, 28-29 %: mono-C]^^.-di-Cig , 41 %; di-Cjemiono- 
Ci8 5 28-29 % , and tiipalmitin, 2 % . 

(ii) Exanimatio7i of a partially kydrogenated abdoniinal fat {i.r. 14-6). Lack 
of material compelled us to confine our investigation to a single partially hydro- 
genated fat, instead of studying a series of these hits as in our j)revious work on 
the pig depot fats [1934]. The abdominal fat (190 g.) was hydrogenated until its 
iodine value was reduced to i4'6. The product (84-4 g.), after oxidation with 
potassium permanganate hi acetone, 3’ielded o0-7 g. of crude fuli3’'-saturated 
glycerides (i.v. 0*6). Subsequent piirhieation of the latter (50*0 g.) gave the 
folio whig products : (a) alniostpure fiilh'-saturated gh'ceridc's, 47*2 g. (acid value 
0*2, sap. equiv., 285*6); (6) less pure ful]y-saturat(‘d gh'cerides, 1*9 g, (acid value 
8*2); and (c) acidic products of oxidation, 0*9 g. (acid value 130*0). The content 
of fully-saturated gl^-cerides was therefore 58*8 % (wt.) or 58*5 % (inoL). 

Fractionation of the methyl esters (27*2 g.) from the purified glycerides (a) 
showed that the component acids present were : 

% (wt.) % (mol) 

Palmitic 32-8 3o*l 

Stearic' ' 07-2 C)4,*9 

The general structure of the partial^ lyvdrogenatiMl fat was thus as sliown in 
Table III. Here however it is not possible, in the pi’esiuit Instaiice, to dilFer- 
entiate between the saturated and loisaturated acids of tiie rc‘spta*tive and 
Ci8-series, because the shortage of material also pre vamted a separate analysis 
of the component acids of the whole fat. The latter can readilx' be derived by 
calculation from the iodine value of the fat and tlie c*orr(\s])onding ligures for the 
original fat (Table I), but, the mdividuai amounts of paimitoleic and of oleic 
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acids remaiiimg iiiiliydrogenated being undetermined, it is only possible to give 
the total molar contents of the and C]_8 acids in each group. Since we are only 
concerned, for the moment, with the ' relative proportions of and C^g acids in 
the mixed saturatedriinsaturated glycerides, this information is sufficient for the 
purpose. 

Table III. Component acids {mols.) in the fully-saturated and non-fully- 
saturated parts of the hydrogenated hen fat of i.v. 14‘6. 



Whole 

Fully- 

Mixed 

saturated- 

unsaturated 

glycerides 


fat 

saturated 

(by difference) 

Mols 

. 100 

58*5 

41*5 

Myristic 

0-1 

— 

0*1 

(Palmitic 4-palmitoleic) 

34-9 

20*5 

14*4 

0^8 (Stearic oleic) 

64-5 

38*0 

26'0 

Cgo — 22 

0-5 

— 

0-5 


If, as ill other fats which have been studied, the remaining mixed satiirated- 
unsaturated components were at this stage only tri-C^g-glycerides with di-C^g- 
glycerides containing only one C^q (or other) radical, the 15 equivalents of non- 
Gig acids present in the mixed part would require, in order to form mono-Cig- 
di-Ci8-glycerides, more Gig acids (30 equivalents) than are actually present. In 
other words, di-Cje-glycerides must still be present in quantity in the mixed 
saturated-unsaturated part of the hydrogenated fat at present under discussion. 

This support of the evidence given by the fractional crystallisation ((i) above) 
of the completely hydrogenated fat received additional confirmation when the 
purified fully-saturated glycerides (a) (14*27 g.) from the partially hydrogenated 
fat were systematically crystallised from ether into the fractions summarised 
in Table IV. 

Table I V. Fractional crystallisation of purified fully-saturated glycerides (a) 
from the hydrogenated hen fat of i,v. 14^6. 


Corresponding acids 
Glycerides (freed from iinsap.) 


No. 

g* 

r 

Sap. equiv. 

I.v. 

{ 

Sap. equiv. 

I.v. 

A 

4*82 

291*9 

— 





B 

3*75 

286*2 

— 





C 

3*30 

283*6 

0*7 

271*0 

0*7 

D 

2*40 

282*5 

2*1 

269*8 

2*2 


Estimated as in the former QSbSe {cf. Table II, et seq.) these figures show that 
the molar composition of these fully-saturated glycerides was approximately 
16 % tristearin, 65 % palmitodistearin, 14 % dipalmitostearin and 3 % tri- 
palmitin (with 2 % of residual unsaturated glycerides, which might be either 
oleodipalmitin or oieodistearin) . Since these fully-saturated components 
amounted to 58*5 % of the hydrogenated fat of iodine value 14*6, the propor- 
tions of the various glycerides present in the latter fat as a whole were re- 
spectively about 10 % tristearin, 38 % palmitodistearin and 8*5 % dipalmito- 
stearin (with 2 % tripalmitin). 
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Discitssiok. 

Although, as we have already seen, the presence of palmitoleic acid, in ad- 
dition to oleic and linoleic acids, in combination in the hen depot fats com- 
plicates the interpretation of the experimental data, the latter afford a fair 
amount of information with regard to the component glycerides present and also 
give rise to certain suggestive inferences. 

The very minor amounts of fully-saturated components in the original fat 
are, as already mentioned, quite in keeping with what has been observed in other 
animal fats of similar total palmitic and stearic acid contents. The non-fully- 
saturated glycerides however are sharply differentiated from other animal depot 
fats which we have studied, in that they contain far more tri-C^s (misaturated) 
glycerides and especially di-Cig-mono-Cig glycerides, with proportionately less 
monopalmito-di-Cig-glycerides than in other cases. 

In considering the foregoing data, we would next direct attention to the 
following points: 

(i) The monopalmitoddstearin 2 >^'ochiced by hydrogenation of hen fat. If we com- 
pare the proportions of the various fully-saturated derivatives present in the 
completely and the partially hydi^ogenated hen fats, it is clear that palmito- 
distearin has been formed from palmitodi-'' oleins” far more rapidly and com- 
pletely than the dipalmitostearin results from its precursors: 

Table V. 


Mols. present (per 100 mols. 

Completely 

hydrogenated 

Partially 

hydrogenated 

of fat) of: 

fat 

fat 

Tristearin 

28-29 

10 

Monopalmitodistearin 

41 

38 

Dipalmitomonostearhi 

Tripalmitin 

28-29 

8-5 

2 

2 


The relative ease with which the monopalmito-derivatives pass into palmito- 
distearin is exactly parallel with the behaviour observed in pig depdt and other 
fats, and it is reasonable to assume that the same glycerides are concerned in 
each case, i.e. hydrogenation of /3-monopalmitodi-*''oleins” to jS-palmitodistearin . 
If this view be accepted, it also follows that palmitoleic acid is not present to any 
appreciable extent in the form of monopainiitoieo-di-C\g-glycerides. 

(ii) Inferences regarding the dipalmiiostmTms produced by hydrogenation of the 
hen fat. During hydrogenation, the monopalmitodistearin is not only produced 
much more rapidly than dipalmitostearin and tristearin, but the (slower) rates 
of production of each of the two latter glycerides are closely similar {cf. Table V) : 
this naturally suggests a single cause for the relatively slow conversion into fully- 
saturated glycerides in the cases of both dipalmitostearin and tristearin. It was 
mentioned in our previous communication [1935] that, pending the results of 
configurational studies directed towards establishing the mechanism of such 
preferential hydrogenation, .we . incline to the view,, as a working hypothesis, 
that the observed differences may be connected with .relative difficulty .of hy-. 
drogenation of an oleic radical in the jS-, as compared with that of one in an a- 
position. In the present case, on this hypothesis, it follows that the unsaturated 
precursors' of dipalmitostearin (as well as of tristearin) will contain an un- 
saturated acyl radical attached to the p-carbon atom, of the glycerol molecule. 

If this be so, any palmitic radicals originally present as such in these di-Cjs- 
glycerides must have been attached to a-glyceryl carbon atoms. There remains 
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however a further consequence of these arguments: if the mono-Cig-glycerides 
{v, supra) are wholly or for the most part jS-monopalmitodi-^^ oleins'’, the 8 % 
of palmitoleic acid present in the original fat must be assigned to the di-Cig- 
glycerides now under consideration. The latter would then, for the most part, 
be formulated as either a-palmito-jS-oleo-a'-palmitolein or a-palmito-j8-palmit- 
oleo-oc' -olein. It is of some interest that the palmitoleic acid content of the 
whole fat (8 % mol.) would suffice to give 24 % (mol.) of these glycerides, as 
compared with the observed total content (p. 601) of 28-29 % of di-Cig-glycerides. 

It is also interesting to note that, in glycerides of this type, palmitoleic acid 
would be acting as an individual and independently of any other fatty acid. In 
other words, the glyceride structure formulated seems to preclude the view that 
palmitic and palmitoleic acids might be regarded as interconvertible, by means 
of desaturatioii or saturation. 

(iii) Distribution of the stearic acid {7 mols. present in the original fat. Apart 
from the insignificant amount of stearic acid combined as palmitostearins in the 
2*5 % of fully-saturated glycerides, all of this acid must be in the form of mixed 
saturated-unsaturated glycerides. It may be present {a) as a-stearodi-'' olein”, 
{h) as /3--palmitostearo-‘hlein”, or (c) possibly as a-palmito-/3-palmitoleo-a'- 
stearin. If it were present exclusively in any one of these forms, the quantity 
of the respective mixed glyceride would be about 20 % (mol.) of the whole fat. 

There is naturally no evidence from our experimental data as to the precise 
mode of combination of this stearic acid. It might be confined to one isomeride ; 
perhaps more probably, it may be distributed amongst the different types. In 
the summary of component glycerides (Table VI) the three possibilities can 
therefore merely be indicated without offering any precise solution. 


Table VI. Approximate general composition of the glycerides of 
hen depot fat. 

General type % (mol.) 

Pully-saturated Mainly tripalmitin with small amounts of 2 

palmitostearins 

Tri-Ci8-glycerides Tri-unsaturated (oleo-linoleins), but may 

include up to 20 % (mol.) of a-stearodi- 
“ olein” 


(j5-) Monopalmitodi- -glycerides jS-Monopalmitodi-“ oleins”, but maj’ include tl 

up to 20 % (mol.) of ^-monopalmitostearo- 
“ olein” 

I)i-Cig-mono-Ci8-glycerides Probably a-palmito- ‘ ‘ oleo ” -paimitoieins, but 28-20 

might include up to 20 % (mol.) of a-pal- 
mito- jS-palmitoleo-a' -stearin 

The terms “olein” or “oleo”- indicate that hnoleic as well as oleic radicals are concerned 

in these cases. 


SiJMMAKY. 

1. The chief component glycerides of the hen body fat studied are about 
40 % (mol.) of monopalmitodi- '‘oleins ”, with nearly 30 % (moL) each of mainly 
unsaturated tri-Gig-glycerides and of di- Cxc -mono- ^18 -glycerides. Fuily-saturated 
glycerides (mainly tripalmitin) only form about 2 % of the fat. The proportion 
of stearic acid {ca. 7 %) combined in the fat may be present in the form of moiio- 
stearo-glyeerides in either of the three main groups; the combined amount of 
such monostearo-unsaturated glycerides will approximate to 20 % (mol.) of the 
fat. The individual distribution in the mixed glycerides of oleic and linoleic acids 
(present respectively to the extent of about 36 % and 21 % of the total com- 
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ponent acids) cannot be given, since the glyceride structure lias been deduced 
mainly from study of the hen fat after partial or complete hydrogenation. 

2. The 40 % of monopalmito-glycerides are almost certainly present in the 
form of /3-palmitodi-'' oleins” (or, to some extent, yS-palmito-stearo-'^' oleins”). 
Consideration of the structure of the hydrogenated fats leads to the conclusions 
that the di-Cig-glycerides consist largely of a-palmito-derivatives, and that the 
8 % of palmitoleic acid in hen fat is also probably mainly present in this group. 
The di-Ci6-glycerides, on this basis, may be a-paimito-jS-palmitoleo-a'-“ olein”, 
a-palmito-/3-‘'oleo”-a'-palmitolein, a-paimito-/3-palmitoleo-a'-stearin, or a mix- 
ture of these. 

3. The hen body fats are differentiated from the corresponding fats of pigs, 
sheep, cows and some other animals by their unusually large proportions of tri- 
CiQ- (unsaturated) -glycerides and, especially, of the mixed semi-unsaturated di- 
C;L6"mono-Ci8-glycerides. The result is a more heterogeneous mixture of mixed 
triglycerides than m fats of the lard type. This is reflected in the physical con- 
sistency of the fats. A pig fat of similar mean unsaturation and not very different 
palmitic, stearic, oleic and iinoleic acid contents forms a thin, semi-solid, almost 
homogeneous paste at atmospheric temperature ; but the hen body fats separate 
into two well-marked phases — a clear liquid fat with a lower layer of solid 
glycerides (so-called ‘‘'stearin”). 

Grateful acknowledgment is made of a grant from the Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research in aid of this investigation. 
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LXXL STUDIES IN THE BIOCHEMISTRY 
OF MICRO-ORGANISMS, 

XLII, THE METABOLIC PRODUCTS OF ASPERGILLUS 

TERREUS THOM. A NEW MOULD METABOLIC 
PRODUCT— TERREIN. 

By HAROLD RAISTEICK and GEORGE SMITH. 

From the Division of Biochemistry, London School of Hygiene and 
Trogncal Medicine, University of London. 

{Received January 15th, 1935.) 

The name Aspergillus terreus is used by Tliom and Cburcli [1918; 1926] to cover 
a series of strains which have a number of well-marked morphological features 
in common, but which show a certain amount of variation in colour and type of 
gro'wth. The conidial colour may range from pale cmnamon to fairly deep brown ; 
the texture of the surface growth may vary from smooth velvety to definitely 
floccose, whilst the reverse of the colony and the agar may vary in colour from 
pale or bright yellow to fairly dark brown. Thom and Church state that A. terreus 
is common in soil and decaying vegetable matter throughout the United States, 
but has not been received by them from any European source. Smith [1928] 
found this organism as a latent infection of cotton yarns, occurring fairly often 
on American cottons and very frequently on all types of Egyptian cottons ; also 
as a cause of serious damage to exported cloths, particularly dhooties. 

The present communication is an account of experiments which have been 
carried out with five strains of A . terreus, obtained from different sources and 
covering approximately the range of variation shown by different strams in the 
series. When grown at 24° on the well-known Czapek-Dox solution with 5 % of 
glucose as the sole source of carbon, two of the strains, No. 45 and Ac 100, pro- 
duce in the solution a new mould metabolic product which we have named 
terrein (CgHioOg, m.p. 127°).^ The yield of terrein appears to reach a maximum 
when the sugar in solution has been reduced to approximately 1 % . Succinic 
acid has also been identified as a metabolic product of No. 45, but is formed in 
small amounts only. From the metabolism solutions of the remaining three 
strains (No. 3, No. 37 and Ac 24) no terrein has been isolated but only small 
amoxmts of oxalic acid, succinic acid or both. The strain Ac 100 is of special 
interest since it produces, in addition to the new product terrein, appreciable 
quantities of citrinin, a substance hitherto believed to be formed only by FenL 
cillium citrinum Thom [Hetherington and Raistrick, 1931]. The other four strams 
also give rise to fairly large amounts of substances which, like citrinin, are pre- 
cipitated by acidification of the metabolism solutions. From none of these acid 
precipitates has any citrinin been obtained and so far no other substance has been 
isolated in a state of purity. 

1 At a meeting of the Biochemical Society held at Oxford on May 5th, 1934, a j^aper was read 
in which this substance was described as “terreic acid” [Kaistrick and Smith, 1934], It has since 
been found that a highly purified sample has 6*8 in 1 % aq[ueous solution, and work on the 
constitution of terrein, at present in progress, has shown that the substance does not contain a 
true acidic group. Hence the change of name. 
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Tliom and Clinrcli [1918] state ‘‘With the accumulation of material how- 
ever, we find ourselves with a series of related strains (of A. terreus) rather than 
a single organism.... Whether some of them may ultimately be separated as 
varieties, upon physiological grounds, is not determined'’. We suggest that if as 
the result of future research the A. terrms series be subdivided into a number of 
named species, the production of terreiii when grown on Czapek-Dox glucose 
medium at 24° be diagnostic for one of these named species. 

Experimental. 


Relevant details of the 
given in Table I. 


Catalogue 

no. Source 

No. 3 Mildewed cloth 

No. 37 Egyptian cotton 

No. 45 American cotton 

Ac 24 British National Collec- 

tion of Type Cultures 
No. 981 

Ac 100 F. T. Brooks, Cambridge 


The culture medium used throughout was the well-known Czapek-Dox solu- 
tion containing: glucose, 50 g.; ISTaNO^, 2*0 g.; KHqPO^, 1*0 g.; KCl, 0*5 g.; 
MgS 04 , THgO, 0-5 g.; FeS 04 , THaO, 0-01 g. ; distilled water, 1000 ml. Cultures 
were grown in conical flasks of 1 litre capacity, each containing 350 ml. of 
medium, and sowm, after sterilisation, from cultures on Czapek-Dox agar slopes 
approximately 2 weeks old, one slope being used to sow 4 flasks. The temperature 
of incubation was 24°. 

The course of metabolism. 

Twenty flasks of medium were sown with each of the 5 strains, and single 
flasks w^ere taken for analysis at intervals of 3 or 4 days. The experiment was 
continued for 35 days, by which time metabolism appeared to be complete in all 
cases. The examination included measurement of colorimetrically, estimation 
of apparent residual glucose by polarimeter, estimation of bromine absorption 

Table II. 


E.S.P., % apparent residual sugar determined by polarimeter. b.a., bromine absorption in mg. Br per ml. 
Initial pjg, 4-1; initial glucose, 547 % ; initial bromine absorption, 0-08 mg. Br per xnl. 


Days’ 

incu- 

bation 


No. 3 



No. 37 



No. 4^ 



Ac 24 


Ac 100 


Pm 

X^.S.P. 

B.A. 

Ph 

E.S.P. 

B.A. 

Ihi 

1J.S.P. 

B.A. 

Pii 

K.S.P. 

B.A. 

Ph k-s.p. 

B.A. 

4 

5-3 

4*72 

0*10 

6*4 

4-82 

0*10 

0*5 

4*68 

0*14 

5-2 

4*57 

0*51 

04 4*74 

0*51 

7 

4-3 

3-37 

0*43 

6*8 

3*26 

0*35 

0*0 

4*29 

0*04 

4*8 

3*90 

1*74 

0*r 4*05 

0*83 

10 

4-8 

2-56 

0*30 

6*9 

2-26 

0*53 

04 

3*13 

1*23 

4*5 

2*91 

1*98 

0*8 3*48 

1*73 

13 

4-6 

1-32 

0*46 

6*5 

245 

0*58 

0-5 

1-23 

1*18 

4*5 

2*28 

2*14 

5-4? 1*53 

1*92 

17 

5-6 

0-36 

1*34 

6*4 

1*35 

0*64 

6*4 

144 

4*22 

5*0 

1-20 

3*01 

0*0? 1*58 

2*8(> 

21 

5-3 

0-44 

0*93 

6*2 

0*64 

0*98 

7*0 

0*77 

3*84 

5*i 

0*81 

3*32 

0*3? o*9r» 

-1-09 

24'' ■ 

6*5 

0-31 

1*15 

6-2 

0*28 

1*08 

0*6 ■ 

0-09 

3*70 

5*2 

0*09 

3*40 

0*3? 0*50 

3*34 

28 

7-5 

0*05 

1*86 

6*1 

0*22 . 

1*78 

'7*4 

0*32 

4-90 


0*33 

4*19 

0*5:-' 0*30 

441 

32 

7'3 

0*05 

2*00 

6*u 

049 

1*84 

■7*8 

0*02 

5-41 


— 

3*30 

— O-U) 

3*88 

35 

8*4 

0*05 

2*56 

7*3 

0*15 

2*10 

■ 7*3. 

0*23 

4-30 

— 

0*18 

3*50 

— 0*14 

4-77 


The organisms, 

five strains of A, terreus used in this investigation are 


Table I. 

Cultures on Czapek-Box agar 


Isolated by 

Surface 

colour 

Rererse 

colour 

Texture 

G. Smith 1920 

G. Snuth 1926 

G. Smith 1926 

Thom and Church 
(Washington 144:) 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Brownish 

Brownish 

Deep 3 ?'ell(>w 
Greenish yellow 
Brown 

Deep brown 

Smooth velvety 
Smooth velvety 
Slightly fioccose 
Slightly lioecose 

Hansford. Identi- 
fied by Miss 
Church 

Brown 

Deep brown 

Definitely floc- 
cose 

Cultural conditions . 




39—2 
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by Koppeschaar’s method [1876] and observation of the effect of adding FeGIg 
solution. After 2 weeks’ incubation the reactions of the metabolism solutions 
with various metallic salts were tested. The results of the analyses are given in 
Table II. 

With the strains No. 45, Ac 24 and Ac 100 the metabolism solution gradually 
became coloured an intense reddish brown. Estimation of was thereby 
rendered difficult and, in the later stages of incubation, with Ac 24 and Ac 100 
was quite impossible. For estimation of residual glucose the solutions from No . 45 
and Ac 100 could be cleared by addition of a few drops of HCl and filtration. 
With Ac 24, however, this treatment did not appreciably lighten the colour and 
the figures are therefore only approximate. 

The figures show that with all the strains there was some irregularity in 
growth, so that single flasks, though selected to be as representative of the whole 
as possible, could not be regarded as averages of a whole batch. With No. 3, 
No. 37, No. 45 and Ac 100 the appearance of the cultures was reasonably uni- 
form. Ac 24 however showed great irregularity. In some flasks the solution 
remained yellow for a long time and the mycelium was thick, gelatinous and 
non-sporing. In others the solution quickly became intense brown, with the 
mycelium thinner, brittle and sporing freely. 

The metabolism solutions of No. 3 and No. 37 did not at any stage give an 
appreciable reaction with FeClg . With No. 45, Ac 24 and Ac 100, Fe0i3 intensified 
the brown colour of the solutions and, with Ac 100 after 17 days, gave a pre- 
cipitate. After 13 days’ incubation solutions from all the strains reduced AgNOs 
rapidly in the cold, gave slight brownish precipitates with HgCig, C11SO4 and 
uranium acetate, and heavy precipitates with neutral or basic lead acetate. 
Acidification gave precipitates in all cases, greatest in amount with No. 45 and 
Ac 100, and increasing with continued incubation. 

Large-scale experiments , 

For isolation and identification of products of metabolism each strain was 
grown in batches of 100 flasks. When the glucose was reduced to the desired 
figure (about 1 %) as determined by testing single pilot flasks, the combined 
metabolism solution was poured ofi and filtered. The mycelium was scraped out 
of the flasks, well pressed and washed and the filtered squeezings and washings 
added to the main filtrate. The whole was made slightly acid to Congo red by 
cautious addition of strong HCl (about 100 ml.) and the precipitate allowed 
to settle. The clear supernatant hquid was decanted, the residual precipitate 
filtered, well washed and dried in vacuo (fraction I) . The supernatant liquid and 
filtrate were combined and evaporated in vacuo, with a bath temperature not 
exceeding 50°, to approximately 7 50 ml. Usually a further quantity of flocciilent 
precipitate separated during evaporation, also a certain amount of black tar 
(fraction II) which has not been further examined. The concentrate "^^as centri- 
fuged (filtration was impracticable) until almost clear and the precipitate added 
to fraction I. The aqueous solution was exhaustively extracted wdth equal 
volumes of ether, 20 to 30 extractions being usually necessary. On evaporation 
the ether extracts gave fraction III. Only smaU amounts of syrupy material 
were obtained by subsequent extraction with CHCI3. 

Strain No. S. Fraction I was a brown powder, weighing 29-4 g. from wdiieh 
no crystalHne material has yet been obtained. The ether extracts, fraction III, 
gave on evaporation small amounts of crystals (1-34 g.) which were identified 
as oxalic acid by m.p., mixed m.p. and the usual chemical tests. Further evapora- 
tion of the ether mother-liquor gave only small amounts of reddish gum. 
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Strain No. 37. Fraction I was a bright yellow powder weighing 30 g. Ex- 
traction with ether gave thick syrups from which no. crystalline material has 
been obtained. Ether extracts, fraction III, gave traces of oxalic acid and ap- 
preciable quantities of succinic acid, identified by anatysis, m.f. and mixed m.p., 
amounting in one experiment to 8*5 g. 

Sh^'am No. 45. Fraction I was a buff-coloured powder, the weight of 
which in six successive experiments is given in Table III. It was extracted 
in a Soxhlet apparatus with several successive lots of ether until nothing 
further was dissolved, this requiring about 24 hours in all. The extracts, 
which were dark brown in colour, deposited on standing hard crusts of micro- 
crystalline material which were filtered off and well washed with ether. Evapora- 
tion of the mother-liquors gave further amomits of apparently identical material, 
and was repeated until nothing but a thick, almost black syrup remained. The 
solid isolated was yellowish buff in colour and had m.p. 193-196'^ (decomp.). 
FTo satisfactory method of purification and no reliable criteria of purity have 
yet been found. 

The ether extracts (30 extractions wdth an equal volume of ether were carried 
out) containing fraction III, on evaporation to small volume deposited long needles 
of crude terrein (fraction Ilia). The first ten ether extracts wm^e combined. They 
were dark- coloured but gave clean, pale- coloured crystals, whilst extracts 11-30, 
which were also combined, w^'ere much paler but gave browmish crystals mixed 
with small amounts of sticky syrup. The ether mother-liquors were further 
evaporated, those from extracts 11-30 giving further small amounts of crude 
terrein (fraction Ilia), w^hilst those from extracts 1-10 gave crystals which 
softened at 115°, became red at 145-150° and finally melted about 170° (frac- 
tion III6). The crude terrein constituting fraction Ilia, m.p. 124-126°, was re- 
crystaUised from ether, in wdiich it is only sparingly soluble, until of constant 
M.P., 127°. The pure material forms fine colourless needles, w^hich are ver}^ difficult 
to free from the last traces of colour. Fraction III 6 was obviously a mixture, and 
was shown to consist of terrein (wdiich is readily detected in mixtures on account 
of its reddening at 145-150°) and succinic acid. 


In order to prove the presence of the latter, the mixture was dissolved in a minimum of 
water and excess of neutral lead acetate added. The precipitate was filtered oil, well washed, 
suspended in water and decomposed by passing H 2 S. Tlie PbS was filtered off , and the clear 
aqueous solution evaporated to drwess. The crystalline residue had m.p. 184°, unchanged on 
mixing with authentic succinic acid. This method does not give a complete separation, although 
it does result in the isolation of pure succinic acid, since lead succinate is not quantitatively 
precipitated unless the solution is first neutralised, and neutralisation is undesirable because of 
the instability of terrein. Terrein, still somewhat impure, was recovered by extraction of the 
lead acetate mother-liquors with ether. 


The jdeids of products from six batches of Strain Mo. 45, each of 100 flasks, 
are given in Table III. 


Table III. 


Mixture of 


Batch 

Days’ in- 

R.S.F. 

Crude pre- 
cipitate (g.) 

Pure 

terrein 

terrein and 
succinic acid 

no. 

cubation 

O’ 

/Q 

Fraction I 

(g-) 

(g‘) 

1 

29 

0-4 

46 

8-5 

2-76 

2 

33 

0*2 

52 

9-3 

0'31 

3 

26 

0-7 

38 

131 

3-70 

4 , 

27 

0-5 

38 

13-0 

0-54 

. 5 

26 

0-38 

80-5 

4-5 

1*64 

6 

23 

0*9 

31 

17-3 

2-05 
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Strain Ac 24. The acid precipitate (fraction I) was a brown powder, weight 
22-9 g. The only crystalline product so far obtained from the ether extracts 
(fraction III) was succinic acid, 2*8 g. from 100 flasks. 

Strain Ac 100. The acid precipitate, fraction I, was a yellowish green powder, 
weight 57-5 g. Extraction with ether gave a dirty yellow, micro-crystalline 
powder which melted at 170°, and decomposed in a manner characteristic of 
citrinin. Re crystallised from absolute alcohol it was obtained as long golden 
yellow needles, m.p. 173° (decomp.), mixed m.p. with an authentic sample of 
citrinin from P. citrinum Thom, 172° (decomp.). In absolute alcohol solution 
(c=0*92), [a]5“i-~43-l°. (Hetherington and Raistrick [1931] give for citrinin 
[a] 5483 _— 41-7°, —43*9°.) Titration in aqueous suspension gave equiv. wt. 245, and 
in alcoholic solution 254. Estimation of molecular weight by depression of f.p. 
of dioxan gave 259. (Found (Schoeller): 0, 62*36, 62*25; H, 5*59, 5*68 %. 
Ci 3 Hi 405 requires C, 62*37; H, 5*64 %. Mol. wt. 250.) A solution of the sodium 
salt gave on addition of FeCla a heavy bufl-coloured precipitate, soluble in excess 
of the reagent to give the clear deep iodine-bromi solution characteristic of 
citrinin. 

The statement by Hethermgton and Raistrick [1931] that citrinin was ap- 
parently produced oMy by Penicillium citrinnm Thom and was to be regarded 
as diagnostic for this organism, was based on the fact that no other of the 
hundreds of moulds tested at that time gave the typical reaction given by 
P. citrinum when FeCls is added to the metabolism solution. Although the strain 
of A . terreus Ac 100 was actually one of the strains examined by Hetherington 
and Raistrick it is not surprising that citrinin was not detected by its colour 
reaction with PeClg, since this is almost entirely masked by the intense colour 
of the untreated metabolism solution and by simultaneous reactions between 
EeCIs and other metabolic products. 

Because of the importance of this outstanding exception, the only one en- 
countered in 13 years’ work, it seemed desirable to repeat the experiment with 
A. terreus Ac 100 after rigorously re-checking the purity of our cultures. To this 
end the culture which was used as the starting point for the first 100-flask ex-, 
periment with Ac 100 was plated out and showed no sign of contamination. 
Further, single spore cultures were made and these were used to sow the flasks 
in a second experiment. Citrinin was again obtained. There can thus be no doubt 
that citrinin is a metabolic product of at least one authentic strain of H. terreus 
Thom. 

The yield of citrinin could not be estimated accurately since, as shown by 
Hetherington and Raistrick, it cannot be recovered quantitatively from very 
impure crude samples. In the first experiment 5*5 g. of pure material were 
obtained. In the second experiment, in which the crude acid precipitate was 
much darker in colour, only 3*5 g. were isolated. 

Ether extracts of the metaboHsm solution, fraction III, gave crude terrein 
on evaporation. It was purified by recrystallisation from ether until practically 
colourless and of sharp and constant m.p. In the first experiment referred to 
above, final glucose 0*50 %, 4*8 g. of pure terrein were obtained. In the second 
experiment referred to above, final glucose 1 %, 6*1 g. of pure terrein were 
obtained. No succinic acid was isolated in either experiment. 

General properties of terrein. 

The substance crystaUises from ether or acetone in colourless needles, m.p, 
127°. The melt resets instantly on cooling and melts again at the same tern- 
perature. On heating to higher temperatures it begins to turn yellow at 145°, 
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without any other visible change. The colour deepens as the temperature rises, 
becoming deep red at about 175°, and if held for some time at this temperature 
the melt does not solidify on cooling. 

(Found (Schoeller): sample ex ether, C, 62*37, 62-33; H, 6-59, 6*53 %; 
OCHg, nil; N, nil. Sample ex acetone, C, 62-33; H, 6-46 %. CgHjnOo requires 
C, 62-31; H, 6-54 %.) 

Mol, wt., by depression of p.p. of dioxan = 157-5. CgHjoOg requires 154-1, 

Optical rotation. In 1 % solution in water [a]gj“i+ 185°, [a]|go + 168-5°. In 
2 % aqueous solution [ccJs^riH- 183-4°, [a]| 9 (,+ 167-2°. 

Active hydrogen (Roth). In anisole at 28°, 1-60, 1-67 atoms; at 95°, 1-85, 
1-84 atoms; in pyridine at 28°, 2-06 atoms of active hydrogen. 

Solubilities at room temperature were estimated approximately by adding 
the desired solvent from a micro-burette to 0-1 g. of finely powdered substance 
and shaking vigorously until solution was just complete. Solubihties, as g. 
substance in 100 ml. of solvent are:- water, 11-9; alcohol, 10-5; acetone, 5-75; 
chloroform, 0-75; ether, 0-32; benzene, 0-02; light petroleum, nil. 

Reactions. A 1 % aqueous solution is neutral to litmus and has pjj 6-8. 
Addition of NaOH turns the solution first yellow, then brown and finally dark 
brown on standing. The neutral aqueous solution gives no reactions with salts 
of Ag, Ca, Ba, Hg", Cu'^ Fe^", U, Ni or Pb. Fehling’s solution is reduced instantly 
in the cold, bromine is rapidly absorbed without giving a precipitate, acid 
KMn 04 is instantly decolorised, and Brady’s reagent (2:4-dinitrophenylhydrazine 
in 2N HCl) produces a turbidity almost immediately and gives a bright red pre- 
cipitate on standing overnight. An alkaline solution of terrein reduces AgNOg 
rapidly in the cold, reduces iodine instantly and immediately discharges the 
colour of alkaline phenoiphthalein. The constitution of this interesting substance 
will be the subject of a future communication. 

SUMMAEY. 

1. Five strains belonging to the group species Aspergillus terreus Thom have 
been grown at 24° on Czapek-Dox solution with glucose as sole source of carbon, 
and their metabolic products have been examined. 

2. Two of the five strains give rise to a new mould metabolic product terrein, 
CgHioOg, M.P. 127°, the isolation and properties of which are described. 

3. One of these strains produces, in addition to terrein, citrinin, CigH 4405 , 
the crystalline yellow colouring matter wdiich has previously been obtained oiiiy 
as a metabolic product of Penicillium ciirimvm Thom. 

4. Of the three strains that do not produce terrein, one gives succinic acid, 
one oxalic acid, while the third strain gives a mixture of these two acids. 

Our best thanks are due to Dr A. E. Oxford who kindly carried out for us 
determinations of the molecular weights of terrein and citrinin. 

This work has been rendered possible by a grant to one of us (G.S.) from the 
Research Council of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., to whom we tender our 
best thanks. 
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It has recently been shown that, using glucose as the sole source of carbon, 
a number of hitherto undescribed metabolic products are formed when PenL 
cillium Charlesii G. Smith is grown on Czapek-Dox solution of the sugar [Clutter- 
buck etal., 1934]. Among the products are two new polysaccharides one of which 
consists only of mannose residues and the other of galactose residues. In addition, 
six hitherto unknown organic acids are found. The present communication de- 
scribes the investigation of the molecular constitution of the polymannose to 
which is given the name mannocarolose. This is a white, amorphous, hygroscopic 
powder, [a] 57 go + readily soluble in water and forming an acetate which is 
soluble only in organic solvents. Repeated fractional precipitation of the poly- 
saccharide and removal of ash by electrodialysis yielded a product which was 
essentially homogeneous and on hydrolysis this gave a yield of 97 % of mannose, 
isolated as the phenylhydrazone. The molecular weight of the acetate was cal- 
culated by the use of the Staudinger factor from the viscosity measurements and 
corresponded to 9 mannose units in the molecule. This value is in agreement with 
that determined by the estimation of the mean iodine number. The same value 
is also found by a direct determination or gravimetric assay of the end group of 
the methylated polysaccharide. The latter yielded, on hydrolysis, 134 % of tetra- 
methyl-methylmannoside which corresponds to a chain length of 8-9 mannose 
units. It is of considerable interest to record the general agreement of ail three 
methods of determining the molecular size of the polymannose. 

The precise form in which mannose is combined in the polysaccharide whether 
as pyranose or furanose, and also the particular mode of Ihiking of adjacent units 
of the hexose were investigated in the following way. Methylated mamiocarolose 
was completely hydrolysed, the hydrolysis products converted into the glyco- 
sides, and a quantitative analysis of the products revealed the presence of 75 % 
of a trimethyl-methylmannoside (I), 134 % of tetramethyl-methyhnannoside, 
together with another fraction (10 %) which was identified as mainly a dimethyl - 
methylmannoside. On complete methylation and hydrolysis, the trimethyl- and 
dimethyl-mannosides yielded 2:3:4:6-tetramethylmannopyranose (III) which 
was characterised as its crystalHne anihde. 


^ Beit Memorial Research Fellow. 
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The trimetliyimaiinose fraction was identified as a crystalline 2:3:4-tri- 
metliylmannopyranose (II), m.p. 102-103°, [a]g7.so+7° (equilibrium value) wMcii 
is now described for the first time. The positions of the methyl groups were 
determined and the experimental evidence for the allocation of the 2:3:4- 
positions is here given. The trimethyl sugar gave, on oxidation, 2:3:4-trimethyl- 
mannopju’anolactone (IV) which was distilled; its hydrolysis curve in aqueous 
solution and the rate of lactonisation of the corresponding acid were character- 
istic of a S -lactone of the mannose series. It gave on further methylation a 
quantitative yield of tetramethylmannopyranolactone characterised as its 
crystalline phenylhydrazide. It was evident therefore that the hydroxyl group 
at position 4 in the trimeth 3 d-sugar must have been methylated. This was shown 
conclusively by the degradative oxidation of the trimethyimannonolactone (IV) 
with nitric acid, which yielded (^-arabotrimethoxyglutaric acid (V) and ^^'-di- 
methoxysuccinic acid (VI) both of which were characterised as their crystalline 
methylamides [Good^^ear and Haworth, 1927]. The isolation of the former of 
these products proves that the methylated positions in the trimethylmannose 





must be at hydroxyls 2, 3, 4; that position 5 must be engaged in ring-formation; 
and that the terminal position 6 is to be represented as a free hydroxyl group 
liberated from the methylated polysaccharide by fission during hydinlysis. It is 
evident therefore that mannocarolose is constituted by the linking of manno- 
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pyranose units at positions 1 and 6 and that the form of mutual linking of 
successive units of mannose characterises the structure of the polysaccharide. 
This mode of union of hexose units differs fundamentally from that found in 
starch and cellulose in which the glucose residues are united at positions 1 and 4. 

In the original hydrolysis of methylated mannocarolose it was noted that 
about 10 % consisted of a dimethyl-sugar which on glycoside formation was 
identified as 2:3-dimethyl-methylmannoside in the following way. It yielded on 
further methylation 2:3:4:6-tetramethyl-methylmannopyTanoside identified by 
hydrolysis and isolation of the crystalline anilide. The 2:3-dimethylmannose 
gave on oxidation a y-lactone which was further degraded by oxidation with 
nitric acid and yielded only crystalline ^-dimethoxysuccinic acid, characterised 
also as its crystalHne methylamide. 

In the hydrolysis products of methylated mannocarolose this 2:3-dimethyl- 
mannose occurs to the extent of 10 % corresponding very nearly with the amount 
of the 2:3:4:6-tetramethylmannose which was isolated as the non-reducing 
terminal group. It should be noted that the polysaccharide reduces alkaline 
hypoiodite and gives an iodine number corresponding to the presence of one 
reducing group in the chain length of 9 mannose residues. The formulation can 
hardly be represented therefore by a continuous loop with a tetramethylmannose 
projection as a side-chain. The absence of reduction to Fehling’s solution is in 
contrast to the hypoiodite reaction. The occurrence of one dimethyl residue of 
the 9 which otherwise have their quota of methyl groups in the methylated poly- 
saccharide may be significant in other directions, but at the moment we incline 
to the view that inasmuch as it is not possible to ensure complete homogeneity 
of methylated mannocarolose by a procedure corresponding to that of erystalhsa- 
tion it seems inevitable that any not quite completely methylated portion may 
account for the occurrence of this quantity of dimethylmannose. The formula- 
tion (A) is subject to this modification, and although the stereochemical form is 
represented as that of a-mannose it should be clearly understood that this is 
not based on anything more definite at the moment than the comparatively high 
dextrorotation ( + 66°) of the polysaccharide. 

Expebimental. 

The crude mixture of mannocarolose and galactocarolose (i.e. the poly- 
galactose) was prepared by the method described by Clutterbuck et al [1934]. 
The yields and properties of batches on Czapek-Dox medium and on Raulin- 
Thom medium were consistent with those previously described. Moreover by 
the method of fractionation it was shown that the crude polysaccharide mixture 
obtained from the Czapek-Dox medium contained mannocarolose and galacto- 
carolose identical in properties with, but different in amount from, those ob- 
tained from Raulin-Thom medium as was previously suggested [Clutterbuck ei5 
al, 1934, p. 103]. About equal amounts of mannocarolose and galactocarolose 
were isolated from the polysaccharide mixture from the Czapek-Dox medium, 
whereas with the Raulin-Thom medium the proportions were 30 % and 70 
respectively. 

A sample of mannocarolose, prepared as previously described, was subjected 
to rigorous purification to attain homogeneity. The last portions (1 %) of ash 
were difficult to remove by alcohol precipitations, but all traces were removed 
by electrodialysis during 18 hours. The product had the following properties: it 
was a white hygroscopic powder, + (c, 3-3) in water. (Found: C, 44**8; 

H, 6-8 %. (C 6 ll 2 o 05 )a; requircs 0, 44*4; H, 6-2 %.) Its solution was neutral to 
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litmus and did not reduce Fehling’s solution. After acid hydrolysis it gave 
mannosephenylhydrazone in 97 % yield and crystalline d-manuose in 84 % 
yield. The latter compound was crystallised from glacial acetic acid and the 
mother-liquors yielded maimosephenylhydrazone (12 %). Mean iodine number 
[Bergmami and Machemer, 1930], 14*3, corresponding to a molecular weight of 
1400, 

Ma7inocarolose acetate. 

Mannocarolose (20 g.) was acetylated as previously described [Clutterbuck 
et al.y 1934]. The mannocarolose acetate (Ox4.c, 46T %) was a fine white powder, 
easily soluble in chloroform and acetone, slightly soluble in ethyl alcohol and 
insoluble in methyl alcohol, ether and light petroleum. It was separated into 
four fractions by the graded addition of light petroleum to a 25 % chloroform 
solution. Each fraction showed identical properties, m.p. 150-160°; [a] + 53° 

in acetone (c, 1-6), chloroform (c, 0*84). Ash, 0*07 %. (Found: 

C, 50*1 ; H, 5-8 ; OAc, 46*0 % . (Ci2Hi608)a. requires C, 50*0 ; H, 5*6 ; OAc, 44*8 % .) 
The mean iodine number was 8*0, coi'responding to a molecular weight of 2500. 

Viscosity measurements were carried out on each fraction and the values 
obtained were identical. The molecular weight calculated by the use of the 
Staudinger factor from the viscosity measurements was 2584, corresponding to 
9 mamiose units in the molecule, a value which supports that calculated from 
the mean iodine number of the original polysaccharide and similar to that deter- 
mined by the gravimetric assay of the end-group of the methylated polysac- 
charide. 

M ethylated ma^mocarolose . 

(1) By direct methylation of mannocarolose. In a typical experiment manno- 
carolose (5 g.) was dissolved in water (20 ml.) and methylated in the usual 
manner by the gradual addition of sodium hyckoxide and dimethyl sulphate 
during 5 hours. After 30 minutes acetone (100 ml.) was added. The temperature 
was maintained at 35-40° during the addition of the reagents, after which it was 
raised to 80-90° until all the acetone was removed (30 minutes). 

Partly methylated mannocarolose was obtained as a light brown gum on the 
surface of the hot solution, and it redissolved on cooling. The temperature was 
raised and the methylated material was separated and dissolved in chloroform. 
The solution was dried over anhydrous magnesium sulphate and cleared by 
centrifuging. The chloroform was removed by distillation and the resulting thin 
syrup poured into light petroleum (b.p. 40-50°). The methylated product (5 g.) 
was precipitated as a fine cream-coloured powder, [a] 5780 + 80° in chloroform 
(c, 1*0). (Found: OMe, 36*2 %.) 

The product (5 g.) was re-methylated in acetone solution (50 ml.) at 40° with 
dimethyl sulphate and sodium hydroxide over a period of 2 hours. Before 
raising the temperature to 90° for the final heating the excess alkali was carefully 
neutralised and the solution diluted, since it was observed that the product was 
appreciably soluble in hot alkali. The methylated product separated as a brown 
gum and was fractionally precipitated as before from chloroform solution giving 
a light-brown powder (yield 5*4 g.). [a] 5-8.)+ 06° in chloroform (c, 1*2). (Found: 
OMe, 41*0%.) 

The product (5 g.) was now dissolved in methyl iodide (50 ml.) containing 
dry methyl alcohol (2 mb), and re-methylated by heating gently for 4 hours with 
silver oxide (10 g.) which w^as added in 2 g. lots. The product was extracted with 
boiling chloroform, which was removed by distillation. On pouring the residual 
thin syrup into light petroleum (b.p. 40 - 50 °) the methylated compound was 
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precipitated as a light brown gum, prolonged trituration of which with renewed 
amounts of light petroleum (b.p. 40-50°) converted it into a cream-coloured 
powder, m.p. 95-100°. Yield 5*4 g. [a] 5730+ 102° {c, 14) in chloroform. (Found: 
OMe, 444 % .) Further methylation by either method failed to alter the meth- 
oxyl content or the specific rotation. 

(2) By methylation of mannocarolose acetate, Mannocarolose acetate (15 g.) 
was dissolved in acetone (200 ml.) and methylated at 45° by the simultaneous 
addition of dimethyl sulphate (140 ml.) and 30 % sodium hydroxide (290 ml.) 
in the usual manner. Acetone was added from time to time to retain the methyl- 
ated product in solution. After the addition of the reagents (90 minutes) the 
temperature was raised to 80° for 30 minutes. The excess alkali was neutralised 
with dilute sulphuric acid and the cold solution poured slowly into ethyl alcohol 
(1*5 1.) and kept overnight. The separated sodium sulphate was filtered off and 
extracted with alcohol. The combined alcoholic solution and extracts were con- 
centrated in vacuo to a viscid syrup which was dissolved in w^ater (20 ml.) and 
re-methylated with dimethyl sulphate (100 ml.) and 30 % sodium hydroxide 
(210 ml.) in the presence of acetone at 35-40°. The product was isolated as pre- 
viously described as a fine light brown powder. Yield, 10 g. [ccjl-go-f 80° (c, 2*0) 
in chloroform. (Found: OMe, 36*1 %.) 

The above product was re-methylated twice with silver oxide and methyl 
iodide and the resulting almost completely methylated mannocarolose was 
obtained in the form of a cream-coloured powder. Yield, 10*5 g. m.p. 95-100°; 
W 5780 + chloroform (c, 2*0). (Found: OMe, 44*2 %.) It was observed 

that the specific rotations of the partially methylated fractions gave a good in- 
dication of their methoxyl contents. 


Fractionation of methylated mannocarolose. 


The different preparations of methylated mannocarolose having [a]sJao-f 102° 
in chloroform and methoxyl content, 44*4 % , w^ere mixed (20 g.) and separated 
into three fractions as follows. The combined material (20 g.) was boiled for 
20 minutes with ether (200 ml.), which was decanted, and then for a further 
10 minutes with fresh ether (200 ml.). A gummy residue (A) remained undis- 
solved. To the mixed ether solutions was added light petroleum (b.p. 40-50°), 
(400 ml.) with vigorous stirring. An oily precipitate (B) separated and the clear 
mother-liquor was decanted after standing for an hour. Evaporation of the 

_ * 1 //N\ -m T f* , • 1 , , 

a cream- 


coloured powder by trituration with light petroleum (b.p. 40 - 50 °) and had the 

following properties : 





Yield 


Apparent 
moL wt. by 

MoL wt. 

Fraction 

(g.) 

% OMe oMoroform 

viscosity 

(East) 

" A 

6*2 

44-3 -H02° 

1960 

2010 .. . 

B 

9*8 

44-5 -t- 102-6° 

1960 

■■ 1926.: 

Q 

3-8 

44-1 -nor 

1960 

■ 2000 .. 


Tiese results indicate that fully methylated mannocarolose prepared either 
by method 1 or 2 is fairly homogeneous. This compound was readily soluble in 
cold water, acetone, chloroform, methyl and ethyl alcohols, slightly soluble in 
ether and insoluble in hot water and light petroleum. (Found; C, s's-l • H 7-8 ■ 
OMe, 44-4%. (CgHieOg),, requires C, 52-9; H, 7-9; OMe, 45-6 %.) 
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Hydrolysis of methylated mannocarolose. 

Methylated mannocarolose is comparatively stable towards acid. It was 
unaffected by 8 % methyl alcoholic hydrogen chloride even after boiling for 
several hours, but was completely hydrolysed by fuming hydrochloric acid at 
15° in 4 days, the specific rotation [a].So changing from +71° to +5*2° (c, 1 - 0 ). 
15*3 g. were hydrolysed in fuming HCl (150 ml.) at 15° for . 4 days. There was 
considerable darkening in colour of the solution towards the end of the reaction. 
The excess acid was removed by aeration and the residual solution completely 
neutrahsed by the addition of barium carbonate. The solution was filtered after 
the addition of a little charcoal and the filtrate and washings made up to 500 ml. 
This colourless solution was extracted 8 times with chloroform (250 ml. each 
time). The combined chloroform extracts were dried over anhydrous magnesium 
sulphate, filtered and the chloroform removed by distillation, giving 3-1 g. of 
a viscid pale yellow syrup which was strongly reducing to Fehling’s solution. 
[(3^]J«^_I_28-6° in methyl alcohol (c, 3*1). This syrup was converted into the 
methylmannoside by boiling with 3 % methyl alcoholic HCl for 12 hours, the 
product being isolated in the usual manner. Yield, 3T g. of a mobile non- 
reducing syrup (fraction a), nff '" , 1*4597 ; OMe, 56*4 % . 

The chloroform-extracted aqueous solution was concentrated in vacuo at 
40° to 100 ml. and then poured into 90 % ethyl alcohol (1 1.) and filtered. The 
alcoholic filtrate was evaporated to dryness and the residue extracted eight times 
with chloroform. This chloroform solution was combined with a chloroform ex- 
tract of the solid barium chloride which had been collected by the above filtra- 
tion and yielded on evaporation 12 g. of a colourless viscid syrup, 1*4740 ; 

[a] 5 ? 8 o + 30° (in MeOH). This S 3 n’iip was converted into the methylmannosides 
in the usual manner. There were thus obtained 12 g. of a non-reducing colourless 
mobile liquid (fraction 6), T4640. (Found: OMe, 51*91 %.) 

Further prolonged extraction with chloroform of the alcohol and barium 
chloride residues gave fraction c (0*8 g.) as a very viscid syrup, 27° in 

methyl alcohol (c, T5), which was also converted into the methylmannoside. 
Yield, 0*8 g., n^, 1*4735. (Found: OMe, 42*5 %.) 

Fractional distillation of the methylated^ mmimsides {fractions a, b, and c.) 

Fraction b (12*0 g.) which consisted mainly of trimethyl-methylmannoside 
was distilled in vacuo from a Claisen flask and gave the following sub-fractions: 


Sub- 

Pressure 

Bath 

Yield 


fraction 

(mm. Hg) 

temperature 

(g-) 


h 

0-12 

120-125° 

2*0 

1-4595 

bo 

0-12 

125-135° 

6*0 

1-4620 

h 

0*12 

135-160° 

2*6 

1-4650 

h 

0*12 

160-170° 

0*8 

1-4735 


Sub-fraction 6^ was now mixed with fraction a (total weight, 5*1 g.) and distilled 
from a Claisen flask with a Widmer flask as a receiver for the first fraction, and 


gave the following 

sub-fractions : 




Sub- 

Pressure ■ , 

Bath 

Yield 


fraction 

(mm. Hg) 

temperature 

(g.) 



0-09 

115-125° 

4-0 

1-4585 

% 

0-09 

125-135° 

0-5 

1-4610 

a.> 

0-09 


0-5 

1-4690 

(Still residue) 
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Sub-fraction % (4:g.) was now re-distilled very slowly tbrongh the Widmer 
column and gave the following sub-fractions : 


Sub- 

Pressure 

Bath 

Yield 


fraction 

(mm. Hg) 

temperature 

(g.) 


Fii,st drop 

0-09 

115-118^ 

. — 

14535 

% 

0-09 

115-120° 

M 

14560 

% 

0-09 

120-125° 

0*68 

14560 

Uq 

0-09 

125-128° 

041 

14560 


0-09 

128-135° 

0-20 

14565 

«s 

0*09 

135-150° 

1'30 

14620 

«9 

— 

— 

0-30 

14620 


The methoxyl content of sub-fraction ^4 was 58-08 % , and sub-fractions % 
to had distilled without effective separation of constituents. Accordingly a 
thin spiral fractionating column was now used, leaving a space of 2 cm. between 
the top of the column and the side arm. The outside of the column was surrounded 
by a thick layer of asbestos paper. Sub -fractions to were combined (2-3 g.) 
and distilled as follows : 


Sub- 

Pressure 

Bath 

Yield 



fraction 

(mm. Hg) 

temperature 

(gO 

nf 

% OMe 

A, 

0-06 

118-120° 

1-71 

1-4612 

60*7 

A 

0*06 

120-125° 

0*30 

1-4560 

584 

(Residue) 

— 

— 

0-30 

1-4610 

51-5 


The amount of tetramethyl-methylmannoside in sub-fraction was 0-15 g. 
Thus the total yield of tetramethyl-methylmannoside from sub-fractions and 
A 2 was T86 g. To this amount must be added a predetermined 10 % correction 
for losses so that the total yield of tetramethyl-methylmannoside was 2-046 g. 
from 15-3 g. of methylated mannocarolose, corresponding to 13-4 % of tetra- 
methyl-methylmannoside and to a chain length of 8-9 units. 

Analysis and identification of the 2 : S : 4 : 6-tetramethyl-metJiyhnannoside. 

The tetramethyl-methylmannoside from sub-fraction Aj^ showed + 
in methyl alcohol (c, 0-84), [a]5?8o + 4^° water (c. i-0). (Found: Ci, 52-9; 
H, 8-4; OMe, 60-7 %. Ci4H220g requires C, 52-8; H, 8*9; OMe, 62-0 %.) 

On treatment with 22V H2SO4 at 100° the tetramethyl-methjdmannoside (1 g.) 
hydrolysed completely in 4 hours, the equilibrium rotation being [a].5!go + 4°. 
The H2SO4 in the hydrolysate was removed by the addition of barium carbonate, 
the solution filtered, concentrated in vacuo and the products of hycholysis 
isolated by extraction with chloroform: 0-9 g. of a syrup was obtained which 
was strongly reducing to Fehling’s solution and had nf,, 1-4631. This was 
treated with aniline in boihng alcohol in the usual mamier and gave 2:3:4:6- 
tetramethylmannopyranose anihde in 85 % yield. It crystallised in long needles 
from a mixture of alcohol and hght petroleum and had m.p. 142° alone or in 
admixture with an authentic specimen. 

Analysis and identification of 2 : B : d-trimethyl-methylmannoside. 

Sub-fractions ^2, aQ,agjA^, having b.p. at bath temperatures of 125-150' 
at 0*06-0-12 mm. and nj), T4610-T4620, were combined and re-distilled from 
a Claisen flask. The product distilled completely at 130-13570-08 mm. as 
a colourless mobile syrup, 1*4620; [a] + 58° in water (c, 1-25). (Foimd: 
C, 50-9; H, 8-8; OMe, 51-02 %. Trimethyl-methyhnazmoside GgHoOg (OMe),i 
requires 0, 50-9; H, 8-5; OMe, 52-5 %.) 
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Further methylation of 2 : 3 : 44rimethyUriethylmannoside. 

1 g. of re-distilled trimethyl-methylmaimoside was metliylated twice with, 
silver oxide and methyl iodide in the usual manner and the product (1 g.), dis- 
tilled at 0*08 mm. at a bath temperature of 115-118°, showed nf, 1*4515, and 
M So + 42*5° (c, 0*83). This syrup was hydrolysed at 100° with 2AH2SO4, the 
rotation changing from +42*5° to +3*3° in 3 hours. 2:3;4:6-Tetramethyl- 
mannop3n*anose was isolated from the hydrolysis solution in the usual manner 
and gave 2:3:4:6-tetramethylmannopyranose anilide in 95 % yield, m.p. 142°, 
and identical with an authentic specimen. 

Hydrolysis of 2:3 : 44rimethyl-7mthylmannoside, 

4 g. of trimethyl-methylmamioside were hydrolysed with 2N H2SO4 at 100° 
giving an equilibrium value of [a] So + 6° after 3 hours. The hydrolysis product, 
2:3:4-trimethylmannose, was extracted in the usual manner giving 3*8 g. of a 
colourless syrup having 1*4735, [a] So in water 4-9° (c, 1*25) and OMe, 
40*2 %. (Theoretical for 0^11903(00113)3, 41*9 %.) This sjnnp failed to give a 
crystalline anilide and gave an oily product on treatment in the usual manner 
with phenylhydi’azine at 70° for 3 hours. The sjnup crystallised on keeping in a 
desiccator for 3 months and was recrystallised from ether-light petroleum (b.p. 
40-50°) in the form of triangular prisms, m.p. 94-96°, [a]57so + 7° (equihbrium 
value) in water (c, 2*0). The m.p. 102-103° was higher when the substance was 
freshly crystallised as is the case with tetramethjdglucose. (Found: 0, 48*4; 
H, 8*3; OMe, 40*8%. 06H9O3(OCB[3)3 requires C, 48*6; H, 8*1; OMe, 41*9.) 
Mutarotation in water (c, 20*4) zero hours [aJSod- 18*2°; 5 min. 4- 15*3°; 
8 min. 4-13*2°; 17 min. 4-9*1°; 65 min. 4-8*1°; equilibrium value -j- 7*0°. 

Oxidatiou of 2 : 3 : 44rimethylnian7iose. 

2 g. of 2:3:4-trimethylmannose were warmed at 40° with bromine in aqueous 
solution for 48 hours and the lactone so formed was isolated in the usual maimer. 
It was non-reducing to Fehling’s solution and distilled at bath temperature 
138—140° at 0*04 mm. Yield, T85g. , 1*4750, OMe, 4T7 %. (Theoretical 

for CgHigOg, 42*3 % OMe.) Its hydrolysis curve in aqueous solution at room 
temperature was followed polarimetrically and was typical for the §-lactone of 
the mannose series. Zero hours [a] 5730 1*58°; 17 hours, 122°; 22 hours, 110°; 
38 hours, 105°; 48 hours, 103° (constant value). This behaviour is similar to that 
of a trimethylmannopyianolactone. 

Further methylation of 2:3 : 44rimethylmannopyfmiolactone, 

^ 0*5 g. of 2:3:4-trimethylinannopyranolactone was methylated with silver 
oxide and methyl iodide. The product was isolated by extraction with chloro- 
form and had ^^+1543, changing to 4-77° in 24 hours. This lactone was 
shown conclusivety to be 2:3:4 :6-tetramethylmamionolactone by the formation 
from it in quantitative yield of the characteristic crystalline phen^dhydrazide, 
M.p. 184-185°, alone or in admixture with an authentic specimen. 

Bate of lactomsahon of 2 : 3 : 44rimethylmmmo7iic acid at roo^n temperature. 

Initial [a] 5730 4-22°; 18 hours, 4-61°; -42 hours, 4-77°; 66 hours, 4-93°; 80 
hours, "f98°^ (constant value). The amounts of lactone and acid at equilibrium 
were approximately 43 % and 57 % respectively. 
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Oxidation of 2 : 3: i-trimethylmannopyranolactone. 

2:3:4-Trinietliylmaimopyranolactone (1 g.) was oxidised by beating with 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*42) for 8 hours at 90°. The excess nitric acid was removed 
by distillation in vacuo with water for 6 hours and the product esterified with 
methyl alcoholic HCl. The esters (0-55 g.) were distilled as follows : 


[Praetion 

Bath 

temperature 

Pressure 
(mm. Hg) 

Yield 

(g.) 


in methyl 
alcohol 

. 1 I 

120-125° 

0*06 

0-31 

1-4400 

-9° 

II 

125-135° 

0-06 

0*13 

1-4440 

-22° 

III 

135-150° 

0-06 

0*10 

1-4500 

— 


On nucleation with methyl ^-dimethoxysuccinate, fraction I crystallised 
almost completely. The crystals after being drained on a tile and recr3^stallised 
from etherdight petroleum (b.p. 40-50°) had m.p. 68° alone or mixed with an 
authentic specimen of inactive methyl dimethoxysuccinate. Yield OT g. 

The non- crystalline portions of fractions I and II were treated with methyl- 
amine in dry methyl alcohol to form the methylamides. After keeping overnight, 
crystals in the form of long needles (0*07 g.) separated and were recrystallised 
from a mixture of ethyl acetate and ether; m.p. 210° alone or in admixture with 
an authentic specimen of inactive dimethoxysuccinomethylamide. The mother- 
liquors from the preparation of the methylamide were concentrated and crystal- 
lised completely (0-15 g.), m.p, 160-165°. Fractional crystallisation from ethyl 
acetate-ether gave 0*07 g. pure crystals, m.p. 171°, [a]578o+^^° ^ water (c, 0*56). 
This compound was shown to be c?-arabotrimethoxyglutaromethylaiiiide. It was 
found that an effective and less tedious separation of inactive dimethoxysiicciiio- 
methylamide from dl-arabotrunethoxyglutaromethylamide could be effected by 
fractional sublimation of a mixture of the two substances either at ordinary 
pressures or in vacuo, the latter substance subliming at a much lower temperature 
than the former. 

Analysis and identification of 2 : S-dimefJiyl-methylmannoside. 

Fraction c and sub-fractions a^, and were combined and redistilled at 
a pressure of 0*08 mm. The fraction distilling with a bath temperature of 155- 
160° and weighing 1*5 g. had nf^ , 1*4735; [oc]g7so + 64° (c, T25 in water). (Found: 
C, 49*4; H, 8*5; OMe, 4M %. Dimethyl-methylmannoside (CVH903(0GH3)3 
requires C, 48*6; H, 8*1; OMe, 41*9 %.) It was found by the procedure given 
below that the fraction consists mainly of 2:3-dimethyl-methyimannoside. On 
further methylation with methyl iodide and silver oxide, 2:3;4;6-tetramethyl- 
methylmannop3uanoside was obtained, b.p. 120°/0*09 mm., , 1*4515. It gave 
2:3:4:6-tetramethylmannopyranose anilide, m.p. and mixed m.p. 142° in 95 % 
yield. The 2:3-dimethyl-methylmannopyranoside gave, after hydrolysis with 
2N H2SO4 at 100° for 3 hours, 2:3-dimethylmannose, in water 

(c, 1*2). (Found: OMe, 29*4 %. Theoretical for C6Hio04( 00113)2, 29*8 %.) It 
gave an oily osazone on treatment with phenylhydrazine. On oxidation of 0*8 g. 
of the 2:3-dimethylmannose with bromine at 40° for 24 hours it gave mamiy 
2:3-dimethylmannofuranolactone (0*6 g.), [a] + lb6° + 66° in 14 days. This 

lactone on further oxidation with nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*42) yielded only i-di- 
methoxysuccinic acid, m.p. 68° (0*15 g.) characterised by the formation of its 
methylamide, M.p. 210°. 
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SUMMAEY. 

The molecular structure of maimocarolose, a polysaccharide produced from 
glucose by Penicillium Charlesii G. Smith, has been investigated. On acid hydro- 
lysis mannocarolose gives «i-mannose as the sole hydrolytic product. 

Mannocarolose gives a methyl derivative which, on subsequent hydrolysis 
followed by glycoside formation, gives a mixture of 13-4 % of 2:3;4;6-tetra- 
methyl-methylmannopyranoside, 75 % 2:3:4-trimethyl-methylmannopyranoside 
and 10 % of 2:3-dimethyl-methylmannopyranoside. Molecular weight deter- 
minations on mannocarolose and on its acetyl and methyl derivatives indicate 
that the chain length of mannocarolose is represented by 8-9 units of d^-manno- 
pyranose linked through the 1:6 positions. This is a unique molecular structure 
for a polymannose. Maiman A occurring in vegetable ivory has on the other 
hand the same structural linking as cellulose where the hexose units are joined 
at positions 1:4 [Klages, 1934]. Few of the naturally occurring niannans have 
been investigated and it is of interest that one form is present in the polysac- 
charide of the tubercle bacillus [Laidlaw and Dudley, 1925]. 
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LXXIIL HISTAMINASE, 

IV. FURTHER STUDIES IN PURIFICATION. 

V. SOURCE OF THE AMMONIA FORMED IN THE 
HISTAMINE-HISTAMINASE REACTION. 

By earl WILLARD McHENRY and GERTRUDE GAVIN. 

From the School of Hygiene, University of Toronto. 

[Received January 24th, 1935.) 

In a previous communication in which, attempts to purify histaminase were dis- 
cussed, the authors [1932] showed that when this enzyme causes the destruction 
of histamine, ammonia is liberated stoichiometrically. In this paper the results 
of further studies on methods of purification of histaminase and on the histamine- 
histaminase reaction are presented. 

As in previous studies [Best and McHenry, 1930; McHenry and Gavin, 1932] 
kidney powder was used as a source of histaminase. The amount of enzymic 
activity was determined by measuring the amount of histamine remaining 
after incubation for 24 hours at 38° in a mixture which originally contained a 
Imown amount of histamine and enzyme preparation. All determinations of 
histamine have been made by the blood-pressure method in etherised cats [Best 
and McHenry, 1930]. 


IV. FURTHER STUDIES IN PURIFICATION. 

As a basis for these investigations histaminase solutions were prepared by 
extracting 1 part of kidney powder with 25 parts of Sorensen phosphate buffer, 
Pjj 7*2 for one hour at 38°. A single extraction ^fields 60 % of the enzyme con- 
tained in the powder, and the yield is increased to 80 % by a second extraction. 
Longer extraction periods (2-24 hours) gave no greater yields. 

The authors [1932] reported that the presence of phosphate ions augmented 
the activity of histaminase. If this were due to the precipitation of traces of 
calcium, which have been shown by Best and McHenry to be inhibitory, one 
might expect that oxalate ions would have the same effect. Extraction of kidney 
powder with 1 % sodium oxalate was as satisfactory as extraction with phosphate 
solution. Varying the concentration of oxalate (0-0-53 g. per 100 ml.) during the 
incubation of histamine with histaminase gave the same type of curve as was 
found for the effect of the concentration of phosphate on the enzyme. It is lilcety 
that the similar effects shown by the oxalate and phosphate ions are due to the 
removal of calcium presumably contained in the crude histaminase. 

The effects on histaminase of a number of substances known to activate or 
inhibit enzymes have been tested. Preservatives such as 0-3 % tricresol and 
0-1 % sodium benzoate completely inhibited the enzyme. Methylene blue (0*2 %) 
gave 60 % inhibition at 7*2 and the effect was not changed by the presence 
of 0-005 iff potassium cyanide. Glutathione 0-1 %, cystine O-Ol %, cysteine 
0-015 % , ergothioneine 0-005 % and phenolindophenol 0-008 % had no apparent 
effect on histaminase. 
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Several protein precipitants, in addition to those previously employed, have 
been used in an effort to fractionate histaminase solution. 40 % of the potency 
was recovered in the precipitate when just sufficient picric acid to cause a pre- 
cipitate was added. Precipitation from a mixture containiug 0-1 % flavianic 
acid destroyed all activity. Precipitation from a mixture containing 0-6 % tannic 
acid and extraction of the precipitate with cold aldehyde-free acetone to remove 
the tannic acid, gave complete recovery of the enzyme. This process increases the 
activity twenty-fold on a dry- weight basis. 

Earlier work had shown that an ammonium sulphate precipitate of the 
enz 3 mie could be dried to give a stable powder. As a basis for subsequent ex- 
periments in purification a large quantity of this precipitate was prepared as 
follows. 30 g. of kidney powder were extracted, first with 750 ml. and then with 
600 ml. of phosphate solution. The combined filtrates were stirred for one-half 
hour with 4 g. car hex E (Pfanstiehl) per 100 ml. of solution and filtered. This 
removes about 10 % of the impurities and causes very little loss of potency. 
Ammonium sulphate to give 90 % saturation was added to the filtrate, the pre- 
cipitate filtered off by suction and dried in a vacuum-oven at a ternperature 
under 50°. A phosphate buffer solution of this dried precipitate was used in the 
following experiments. Ice-cold alcohol may be used to precipitate the enzyme. 
When the concentration of alcohol was varied between 30-90 % the amount of 
enzyme precipitated varied directly with the concentration of alcohol, a maxi- 
mum recovery of 65 % being obtained with 90 % alcohol. On a basis of unit 
activity per g. this method gave little purification. From an ice-cold mixture of 
10 parts enzyme solution, 10 parts alcohol, 6 parts ether, the precipitate con- 
tained 75 % of the original activity. Ice-cold aldeh3ffie-free acetone also pre- 
cipitated the enzyme. The percentage potency recovered increased in proportion 
to the acetone concentration with a maximum of 65 % activity with 90 % 
acetone. When the acetone, prior to admixture, was neutralised with sodium 
hydroxide, 95 % of the activity was recovered in the precipitate if the concen- 
tration of acetone was between 60-80 % . On a dry weight basis this procedure 
gave no apparent purification as phosphate was precipitated by concentrations 
of acetone above 50 % . By dissolving the ammonium sulphate powder in dis- 
tilled water neutralised with sodium hjffiroxide and by treating this solution 
with acetone, a four-fold increase in activity on a dry- weight basis was obtained. 

A phosphate solution of this precipitate was stable for one month at refrigerator 
temperature. 

Experiments were made on adsorption of the enzyme from a phosphate 
solution of the kidney powder. Histammase was not adsorbed by Eastman’s 
norite, darco, special carbon, Pfanstiehl’s carbex E, or Lloyd’s reagent. Kaolm 
in water, water and alcohol, phosphate buffer, phosphate buffer and alcohol 
showed no adsorption of the enzyme. The most useful method was the aluminium 
hydroxide procedure developed by Sherman et al. [1930], for pancreatic amylase. 
The gel was prepared as described bj’' these authors. It was found advantageous 
to have both phosphate and alcohol present during the adsorption phase. The 
best proportions were found to be 6 parts gel, 5 parts alcohol, 4 parts phosphate 
buffer, 15 parts histammase solution. This mixture was stirred for 15 minutes, 
centrifuged, and the supernatant fluid, which contained no potency, was dis- 
carded. Very little enzyme was eluted with 1 % ammonium hydroxide or with 1 % 
diammonium hydrogen phosphate. Elution with phosphate buffer 7-2 and 
8-8 gave 75 % recovery, while atjpg- 5-9 there was a 50 % recovery. Increasing 
the concentration of phosphate three times or decreasing it to one-third normal 
gave lower yields. The most successful method of elution was to use a mixture 
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of phosphate buffers 6-0 to 7-2 and glycerol. Yields of 85-90 % of the original 
activity were obtained when the glycerol concentration was between ^O-bO /o . 
If a phosphate solution of an ammonium, sulphate powder was used m the above 
procedure only a 50 % yield was obtained. A still lower yield was secured if a 
solution of the acetone precipitate of the ammonium sulphate powder was used. 
Attempts to precipitate the enzyme after elution by tannic acid were unsuccessiu . 

V. SOURCE OF THE AMMONIA FORMED IN THE 
HISTAMINE-HISTAMINASE REACTION. 

We have previously found that during the histamine-histaminase reaction 
the iminazole nucleus of histamine is ruptured and also that at pjj 7-2 one mol. 
of ammonia per mol. of destroyed histamine is liberated. If this ammonia were 
formed from the side chain, a change in the amino-nitrogen content during the 
reaction would be expected. In preliminary experiments to ascertain the source 
of the ammonia it was found that, owing to the presence of interfering substances 
in the solution, colorimetric methods of determining amino-nitrogen could not 
he used. Measurements with the Van Slyke gas analysis apparatus were more 
successful. With this method it was essential first to remove the proteins from 
the solution to be tested. The routine procedure of precipitation with sodium 
tungstate carried down a portion of the histamine present. Other protein pre- 
cipitants, e.g. molybdic acid, tungstomolybdic acid, tannic acid, alcohol, zinc 
sulphate, magnesium sulphate, lead acetate, precipitated aU or a, part of the 
histamine. With Schenk’s reagent and with copper sulphate no histamine w'as 
precipitated but the resulting solutions were unsuitable for use in the Van Slyke 
apparatus. The method finally adopted was precipitating with 1 volume of 10 % 
trichloroacetic acid to 1 volume of kidney solution and washmg the precipitate 
with 5 % trichloracetic acid solution. For each experiment 3 flasks were used : 
A, histamine -i- a phosphate solution of histaminase jSg 7-2 -p toluene; B and C', a 
.■aiTni1fl.r histaminase solution-!- toluene. These were incubated for 48 hours at 38° 
to destroy the histamine in flask A. After incubation histamine equivalent to 
that originally present in flask A was added to flask G. Flask B served as a con- 
trol for the amino-nitrogen value of the enzyme solution. The proteins in each 
flask were then precipitated with trichloroacetic acid. Immediately before the 
gas analysis the trichloroacetic acid filtrates were neutralised and histamine 

Changes in amino-nitrogen during enzymic destruction of histamine. 


Before incubation After incubation 

A , 




( t 

Mg. histamine Mg. amino- 

t 

Mg. residual 

Mg. amino- 

Mg. amino- 



initially 

nitrogen 

histamine 

nitrogen 

nitrogen 



present 

theoretical 

(cat assay) 

theoretical 

as found 

Histamine inacti- 

(a) 

109 

14 

0 

0 

1-1 

vated (flask A) 

(6) 

109 

14 

1 

0*1 

0*8 


W 

109 

14 

4 

0-5 

,3*1 


{d) 

87 

12 

11 

1-4 

■2-0 


(«) 

109 

14 

20 

. 2-6' 

2-9 

Control (flask C). 

(a) 

109 

14 

56 

7*a . 


Note, Histamine 

(G 

109 

14 

98 

12*8 

12-4 

added after in- 

c) 

109 

14 

102 

13-2 ■ 

13-1 

cubation 

(d) 

87 

12 

71 

■ 9'2 

8-1 


ie) 

109 

14 

92 

1H9 

10-9 
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assays were made by the blood pressure method in etherised cats. It will be seen 
in the following tables that when large amounts of histamine were inactivated 
there frequently remained a small amount of amino-nitrogen in excess of that 
due to the kidney solution and any remaining histamine. Some inactivation of 
histamine took place in the control flasks probably owing to the high temperature 
in the laboratory during the experiments. 

From these results it is evident that there is a very marked fall in amino - 
nitrogen value during the destruction of histamine. This would indicate that the 
ammonia formed during the reaction is derived from the amino -nitrogen of 
the side chain and that the rupture of the iminazole nucleus yields no amino - 
compounds. 

SUMMAEY. 

A number of procedures for the concentration of histaminase have been 
described. During the histamine-histaminase reaction the amino-nitrogen value 
falls almost to zero indicating that the ammonia liberated is derived from the 
side chain of the histamine molecule. 

Grateful appreciation is expressed to Miss Neta Thompson for valuable 
assistance and to Dr C. H. Best and Dr J. G. FitzGerald for their continued 
interest in the investigation. 
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Dtteing the last decade several microburettes have been described, notably 
those of Benedetti-Pichler [1926], Kirk [1933], Linder str 6m -Lang and Hotter 
[1931 ; 1933], Rehberg [1926], Schilow [1927], Schwartz [1933] and Widmark and 
Orskov [1928]. Till a year ago, none of them, with the possible exception of that 
of Pincussen [1927], was specially designed for serial titrations. Two different 
types have been described during the last year, which are specially designed for 
this purpose. 

That of Conway [1934] is simple, easy and cheap to make, and accurate. 
Though entirely suitable for the purpose for which it was designed, it can only 
be used with one solution. 

The tapless microburette of Links [1934] is more complicated but it can be 
used with different solutions ; it is not difficult to clean and has most of the ad- 
vantages of the screw-controlled type. It can be used with any solution as the 
latter does not come into contact with the mercury. 

The burette described below was designed before the description of either 
Links ’s or Conway’s apparatus came to the attention of the author and had been, 
in fact, partly constructed. It is not as accurate as some other types, but as it 
has been in use for several months with satisfactory results, and as it can be 
made from the material usually available in the laboratory, its description may 
be of some interest. 

Some of its main advantages are as follows : 

1. The readings are taken at a mercury- air surface. 

2. The titrating reagent only comes into contact with pyrex glass, paraffin 
wax and paraffin oil, and once prepared is never exposed to the air.^ 

3. A large number of titrations can be carried out without refilling. 

4. The titrating reagent can be changed almost instantaneously. 

5. No cleaning is necessary when changing reagents. * 

6. Calibration is simple and direct. 

7. The burette can be used for small quantities. 

Principle. 

The apparatus is similar in principle to the measuring device of Hahn [1929]. 
The various titrating fluids are contained in small bottles, each of which is fitted 
with two tubes, a delivery tube (with a titrating point) and a second tube which 
connects the bottle to the burette proper. An exactly measured volume of liquid 
paraffin is displaced from the burette into the bottle, from which in turn an equal 
volume of titrating fluid is delivered. 

Construction. 

1 . Stock bottles. For stock bottles, 2 oz . “ Kali ’ ’ bottles are chosen and coated 
inside with paraffin wax. An ordinary cork is bored to carry a 5 mm. tube, H 
which ends flush with the bottom of the cork, and a delivery tube of pyrex 
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glass benfc twice at right angles and passing to the bottom of the bottle. The cork 
is boiled in paraffin wax for a time, then the tubes are fitted, and the cork is 
forced as tightly as possible into the neck of the bottle while the wax is still hot. 
The solution with which the bottle is to be filled is sucked up the delivery tube 
(by applying suction to H), and when it is nearly full, pure paraffin oil is poured 
down the tube H in such a way as to exclude all air. 

2. Burette 'prosper. The general scheme of the apparatus will be seen from 
Eig. 1. R is a length of graduated thermometer tubing, calibrated by weighing a 
thread of mercury of known length. It is connected at one end with the pressure- 



regulating mechanism C, and at the other, through the bulb R, with an ordinary 
three-way stopcock E. The second tube of the stopcock expands into the reser- 
voir R, and the third is connected with a shallow U-shaped piece of capillary 
tubing M ; to this is attached the tube R of the stock bottle. The reservoir E, 
tube if, tap R, and the upper half of the bulb I) all contain paraffin oil. The lower 
half of h and the burette stem B contain mercury, as does the pressure-regulating 
mechanism 0. When C is lowered, and E is connected to R, the mercury column 
in B will flow towards the zero mark ; when G is raised, and the tap is turned 
through 180 degrees, the mercury will travel along the scale in the opposite direc- 
tion and expel an equivalent volume of titrating fluid from the titrating point. 

3. Stand, Absolute rigidity is essential for the proper functioning of the 
burette. This is obtained by clamping the stock bottle against the two V-shaped 
wooden chocks V and V\ by means of the flexible copper strip T, which is tight- 
ened by the butterfly nut M, (The blocks are allowed a certain amount of hori- 
zontal play to allow proper alignment of H with Jf, before tightening E.) The 
slide track, etc., for the pressure-regulating mechanism was constructed from 
curtain rail fittings obtained from a sixpenny store. 

4. Titrating point. This can be drawn from the delivery tube itself, though 
such an arrangement is extremely inconvenient if the tip gets damaged. A 
separate tip can, of course, be fitted with a properly ground joint, but after a 
certain amount of experiment, the joint described below has been found to be 
entirely satisfactory. The delivery tube of the stock bottle is first drawn out so 
that it will fit snugly into some pyrex tubing (Fig. 2, a ) . This latter tubing is then 
drawn out to a capillary from 4 to 6 inches long and is cut close above the drawn 
out part (Fig. 2, 6) ; a is then moistened with water and dipped into carborundum 
powder, and the tip is roughly ground on. (It is not necessary to do more grind- 
ing than will prevent the sharp edges if om splintering.) What grinding there is 
should be at the tip of a and not at the shoulder. Both parts are then thoroughly 
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cleaned and dried, and the titrating tip is drawn down to the requisite fineness. 
A hlob of vaseline is placed on a, and h is gently warmed, so that on fitting it 
on to a, the vaseline will flow into the annular space between the two tubes. 
Finally a piece of rubber tubing which has been moistened inside with paraffin 
is pushed over the joint; it is easy to arrange that the rubber is in a state of 
tension, thus holding the tip firmly in position (Fig. 2, c). 

The tip must be protected when not in use, and the titrating fluid must be 
prevented from syphoning over. This can be done in the following way. A piece 
of thin rubber tubing is placed over the shoulder of the titrating point so as to 
act as a cushion. The mouth of the pyrex tube (Fig. 2, is held against this, so 
as to make an airtight joint, by an elastic band which passes over the horizontal 
part of the delivery tube (this and the copper stirrup by which it is attached to 
the pyrex tube are not shown on the diagram). The protecting tube contains a 
small amount of titrating fluid covered by a layer of paraffin oil. 



Manipulation. 

The stock bottle is loosely clamped in position by the strip T, and the tube H 
and its rubber connection are filled with paraffin. (A small wash-bottle contain- 
ing paraffin is convenient for this purpose.) Whilst the tube M is being pushed 
home, the tap E is momentarily opened. The butterfly nut is then tightened, and 
the protecting tube is removed from the titrating point. A small amount of tlie 
reagent is run out of the titrating point, and the mercury in B is brought back 
towards the zero mark by lowering G and connecting D to F. 

The titration is carried out by raising C and turning the tap through 180 de- 
grees. As there are no drainage errors, it does not matter how fast the first part 
of the titration is carried out; towards the end-point, however, G is lowered so 
that there is only a slight positive pressure, sufficient to expel the fluid from the 
titrating point only when the latter is immersed in the liquid being titrated. The 
fluid is prevented by surface tension from escaping when the tip is withdrawn. 
This principle has been used by Schilow, Schwartz, Linderstr5m-Lang and others, 
and by its means the end-point can be very carefully controlled. 

Use of burette for small samples. 

Fig. 3 shows an arrangement which is used for solutions of which only a small 
quantity is available. In this case the bottle merely acts as a stand, the tube H 
being continuous with the delivery tube. It is used as follows: a short piece of 
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■pyxex tubing wide enough to fit over the delivery tube is drawn out to a titrating 
point. It is then filled with paraffin and attached to the delivery tube as shown 
’ by a rubber sleeve. The tube H is attached to the burette as usual, and the tap P 

; is opened. The required fluid is then sucked up the titrating point by lowering 

C, the tap E being in the appropriate position. The titration is then carried out 
/ in the usual way and the titrating tip is discarded when finished with. 

' This attachment has been found useful when dealing with enzyme solutions 

f etc., for not only can the whole of the solution be used, but the exact volume of 

I it is known before measuring it out. The ability to use all the available solution 

r is not often an advantage, but as far as the author knows, such a property has 

not been claimed for any other microburette, though a number could easily be 
adapted for this purpose. 

Accuracy. 

The burette in use has a scale approximately 25 cm. long and a capacity of 
0-1 ml. It is divided into a hundred parts, each division representing 1-0 /xL 
To test the accuracy of the apparatus, twelve samples of approximately deci- 
normal sulphuric acid were aceuratel}^ measured oufc and titrated against deci- 
normal NaOH from the burette, using methyl red as indicator. The following 


results were obtained : 

Volume of 




N NaOH required 

Deviation 


Tube no. 

(^1.) 

from mean 

% error 

1 

51*6 

0*2 

0-4 

2 

51*7 

0*1 

0*2 

3 

51*8 

0 

0 

4 

51*9 

0*1 

0-2 

5 

52*1 

0*3 

0*6 

6 

51*7 

0*1 

0-2 

7 

52*1 

0*3 

0-6 

8 

51*8 

0 

0 

9 

51*8 

0 

0 

10 

52*2 

0*4 

0-8 

11 

51*6 

0*2 

0*4 

12 

51*4 

0*4 

0*8 


These results leave much to be desired, but it must be remembered that the 
scale is comparatively short, and in the above titrations, which were selected at 
random, only half of it was being used. 

At first the tap E was lubricated with a paraffin-rubber composition, but it 
was found that this soon became softened and dissolved by contact with the liquid 
paraffin, and a certain amount of creep was liable to occur. This difficulty was 
got over by using an aqueous starch-glycerol lubricant, prepared as follows: 
0*5 g. of Kahlbaum soluble starch is stirred up with 0-2 ml. of 5 % mercuric 
chloride solution and 0*7 ml. of water and heated in a boiling water-bath for 
10 minutes; 0*5 ml. of glycerol is then added and stirred in whilst the mixture 
is still hot. It thickens considerably on standing and should not be used till 
3 or 4 hours after preparation. 

The rubber joints at each end of the tube slowly swell and absorb paraffin. 
The actual rate of absorption has no disturbing effect on the titration, but the 
tubing, which of course is thick-walled, must be renewed when it becomes too 
loose fitting. 

Note. A second burette has been constructed which is similar in all respects 
to the above, except that two calibrated tubes are incorporated instead of one. 
They are of 0*5 and 0*05 ml. capacity respectively and are connected to bulb D 
through a two-way tap, so that either can be used. 
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Giticica oil comes into the market from Brazil in two forms, (1) as a fat of 
melting-point about 20° and (2) as a permanent oil. The botanical source of 
the oil has been for some years in doubt, being variously ascribed to the fruits 
of Gouepia grandiflora (or grandifoUa) , Licania rigida, Moquilea tomentosa, 
Pleragina umbrosissima, Arruda camara and several other trees. The most recent 
opinion, however, ascribes the oil to the kernels of Licania rigida. 

The authors' experiments were begun with the intention of investigating the 
constitution of the most highly unsaturated acid present (as a glyceride) in the 
oil of Couepia grandiflora, which according to the work of Van Loon and Steger 
[1931] is a conjugated triene acid, CHg. (CHa)^. (CH:CH)3 . (^3)7 . COgH, isomeric 
with elaeostearic acid. If the constitution thus assigned were correct the new 
acid would add a third conjugated isomeride (supposedly of cis-trans type) to 
the two well-known forms (a- and ^-) of elaeostearic acid.^- The new acid, a 
substance very prone to atmospheric oxidation, has been designated by \ an 
Loon and Steger couepic acid, and its constitution depends on its reputed con- 
version into stearic acid by catalytic hydrogenation (three double bonds) and 
its oxidation by ozone to yield valeric acid and azelaic acid. The physical 
characteristics of the acid are represented as being considerably different from 
those of a-elaeostearic acid: the optical exaltation, in particular, is low (2*3) in 
comparison with that of a-elaeostearic acid (8), a circumstance on which Ross- 
mann [1932] subsequently bases a criticism of the triene constitution assigned 
by Van Loon and Steger, suggesting in place of the latter the non- conjugated 
semi-cyclic constitution 

CHg . (CH^h . CH:C C:CH . (CH,), . CO3H. 

6H2— CHa 

This semi- cyclic formula appears to merit no very serious consideration, but 
the multiplication of the isomerides of the economically important a-elaeostearic 
acid as reported by Van Loon and Steger — especially in view of certain recent 
experimental observations of Rossmann [1933] to the effect that elaeostearic 
acid passes on heating to 220° in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide into both a 
semi-cyclic isomeride and a dimeride— is of very great interest. 

^ Van Loon and Steger [1931] recognise five elaeostearic acids of wliich three (a-, and y-) 
are stated to occur in chinawood oil, one (§-) is obtained synthetically, and the fifth (e-) is 
couepic acid. 
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Tlie authors’ attempts to obtain the authenticated fruits or oil of Gouepia 
grandiflora proved unsuccessful and attention was turned to oiticica oil which 
appeared probably, although not certainly, to be the material actually employed 
by Van Loon and Steger. Two varieties of commercial oiticica oil and an 
adequate supply of oiticica kernels were obtained, the latter being definitely 
identified as kernels of Licania rigida. One of the commercial samples of oil 
was a semi-solid fat at room temperature, and this resembled the fat extracted 
by light petroleum from the disintegrated kernels (a faintly yellow oil until 
cooled) ; the other saniple was permanently an oil and doubtless represented a 
‘'polymerised” oiticica oil which is obtained by heating the solvent-extracted 
or hot-pressed oil at 225° for about an hour. The permanently liquid oil, the 
heat-modified nature of which was not at first suspected by the authors, yielded 
on saponification a mixture of unsaturated and saturated acids from which the 
highly unsaturated component could readily be separated by crystallisation 
from petroleum. This acid, amounting to about 2 % of the total mixed acids 
(much of the original highly unsaturated acid having apparently undergone 
conversion into a petroleum-insoluble material), melted at 96*5° and rapidty 
absorbed oxygen from the atmosphere : it corresponded in all described charac- 
teristics with an acid, m.p. 94°, reported by Wiiborn and Lowa [1929] to be 
isolable from Gouepia grandiflora, but was apparently different from Van Loon 
and Steger’s couepic acid (highest recorded m.p. 74-75°) in that it yielded on 
oxidation with permanganate not valeric acid and azelaic acid as principal 
products, as should a geometrical isomeride of elaeostearic acid, and as was 
indeed reported by Van Loon and Steger for their acid, but valeric acid and 
y-ketoazelaic acid, HO 2 C . (CH 2 ) 4 . CO . (€£[ 2 ) 2 . COgH. There was formed, however, 
in addition to the above-mentioned major products, a very small proportion of 
a dicarboxylic acid of m.p. 205°, doubtless fumarylglycidic acid 

HO2C.CH— CH.COoH, 

apparently derived by the dehydration of racemic acid. 

Saponification of the two semi-solid fats jdelded in each case a mixture of 
acids from which the highly unsaturated component could readily be isolated 
by crystallisation from petroleum. This substance was in each case the same, 
viz. an acid of m.p. 74-75°, which, although similar in general characteristics to 
the one from permanently liquid oiticica oil, showed a marked depression of 
melting-point on mixing therewith; furthermore in each case the acid was 
obtained in not less than 25 % (maximum isolated 33 %) yield, and in each 
case was unaccompanied by any considerable quantity of petroleum-insoluble 
acid. There was thus every indication that the semi-solid commercial oiticica oil 
was in reality licania oil in a state not seriously changed by the processes involved 
in its preparation. The subsequent observations are mainly concerned with the 
structure of what must now be regarded as the characteristic highly unsaturated 
acid of Licania rigida, and this acid is henceforth referred to lica?iic acid. 
It is to be noted that the saturated and the less highly uiisaturated acids of 
licania or oiticica oil have not been examined. 

Licanic acid yielded on oxidation with permanganate valeric acid and a 
ketoazelaic acid identical with that obtained from the high!}" unsaturated acid 
of "polymerised” oiticica oil. These were the major products, but when oxida- 
tion was pushed well beyond the stage at which rapid decoloration of perman- 
ganate at 0° ceased, there were also obtained some oxalic acid (about \ mol.) 
and a quantity of sjn-upy and gummy acidic material which was susceptible of 
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further slow oxidation with permanganate at room temperature. It is to be 
observed, however, that none of the dicarboxylic acid (m.p. 205°) referred to 
above was formed. 

The ketoazeiaic acid, which readily yielded a semicarbazone (m.p. 197°) and 
passed smoothly into azelaic acid on reduction by the method of Clemmensen, 
must necessarily be either the a- or y-keto-derivative of the normal- chained 
dibasic acid, since it neither gave a colour with ferric chloride, as would a 
j 8 -keto-acid, nor resembled the already-known S-ketoazelaic acid (m.p. 108-109°; 
semicarbazone, m.p. 176-177°) synthesised by von Pechmann and Sidgwick 
[1904]. Its formulation as the y-acid was confirmed by its degradation in the 
expected manner with Beckmann’s chromic acid mixture; with this reagent it 
yielded as principal products adixDic and succinic acids : 


HO^O . (CH^h . I CO i . (CHa)^ . CO^H HO.C . (CH^), • CO^H -f HO^C . {OB,), . CO^H;. 

In the presence of platinum licanic acid absorbed three molecular proportions 
of hydrogen yielding thereby hexah 3 ?^drolicanic acid — an acid characterised by 
great stability towards permanganate but capable of forming a semicarbazone 
and possessing the empirical composition of a ketostearic acid. Thus, since both 
the two principal oxidation fragments are normal- chained acids, onl}^ two 
formulae offer themselves for the representation of licanic acid, viz. (I) and (II), 
which embody the two ways in which the ketoazeiaic acid skeleton can be 
attached to the valeric acid skeleton whilst retaining triene unsaturation : 

(I) CH3 . (CH3)3 . (CH:CH )3 . (CH^b • CO . (CHo), . CO.H ; 

(II) CH3 . (CH3)3 . (CH:CH )3 . (CHo)3 . CO . (CH.), . CO3H. 

The correctness of the normal chain here depicted follows from the smooth 
conversion of the hexahj^^drolicanic acid into stearic acid by the method of 
Clemmensen : 


(III) CH3 . (CHJis . CO . (CH^). . COoH 

or 

(IV) CH3 . (CH^)^ . CO . (CH3)4 . CO.H 


CH 3 .(CH 2 ) 4 fi.C 03 H. 


Choice between the two formulae (III) and (IV) for hexahydrolicanic acid was 
made by oxidising the latter acid with chromic acid in acetic acid. The hexa- 
hydro-acid possessed a much higher degree of resistance towards chromic acid 
than did y-ketoazeiaic acid, but it broke down slowly on boiling with the 
oxidising mixture into a low-melting mixture of fatty acids and succinic acid; no 
adipic acid or giutaric acid was formed. The fatty acid product resembled myristic 
acid, but obviously was not homogeneous : doubtless it consisted of a mixture of 
myristic acid, CH 3 . (CH 2 )i 2 .C 02 H, and pentadecanoic acid, CH 3 .(CH 2 )i 3 .C 02 H, 
but, owing to the great difficulty of separating these acids, the isolation of the 
pure fatty acid components was not attemx^ted with the amount of material at 
disposal. The dibasic acid complementary to pentadecanoic acid, viz. malonic 
acid would not survive under the conditions of oxidation. Of the two formulae 
(III) and (IV), III must therefore represent hexahydi’olicanic acid; that is to 
say, hexahydrolicanic acid, m.p. 96*5°, is y-ketostearic acid. Confirmation of 
this conclusion is supplied by the experimental establishment of identity be- 
tween hexahydrolicanic acid and synthetic y-ketostearic acid, m.p. 97°, the latter 
first obtained by Glutterbuck and Raper [1925] as an oxidation product of stearic 
acid and now obtained by repeating their preparation. 

Licanic acid is accordingly y-keto-A^''^-octadecatrienoic acid ( 4 -keto-A‘''^'^'b 
octadecatrienoic acid), represented by formula (I), and it is, so far as the authors 
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are aware, the first ketonic polyene-acid outside the group of carotenoids to 

1)0 (iGSC2^ll)0d ■ 

A point of interest arises in connection with the nature of the difference 
between the two triene acids described above. Both licanic acid and the acid 
from permanently liquid oiticica oil (isolicanic acid) are forms of y-keto-A®*^- 
octadeeatrienoic acid, and the difference between the two would appear to be 
one of geometrical configuration about one or more of the double bonds. It is 
to be noted that only about half the quantity of acid taken readily undergoes 
degradation to valeric acid and y-ketoazelaic acid, the remainder doubtless per- 
sisting as hexahydroxy-derivatives, which by reason of superior resistance to 
oxidative attack survive where their stereoisomerides undergo fission. The nature 
of these and of similar resistant polyhydroxy-acids obtained by oxidation of 
highly unsaturated acids is at present being investigated, but it is perhaps 
significant to find that although neither licanic nor tsohcanic acid yields any 
appreciable quantity of racemic or mesotartaric acid, isolicanic acid gives a 

very small 3 deld of fumarylglyeidic acid (see p. 632). 

Although there is nothing to show whether the oxide ring is formed during the 
oxidation process or subsequently by the dehydration of racemic acid, the ap- 
pearance of the fumarylglyeidic acid suggests that the middle double bond of 
wolicanic acid possesses a trans-configuration, in which respect it probably 
differs from licanic acid, which on further investigation may be found to yield 
tke less-readily isolable maleylglycidic acid corresponding to mesotartaric acid. 

It would seem likely that licanic acid is identical with Van Loon and Steger’s 
couepic acid and that the latter authors’ constitution for this acid is erroneous. 
There remains a possibility, however, that the botanical source of their Gouepia 
grandiflora oil is a tree distinct from Licania rigida. 


Expeeimentai. 

The triene acid from commercial oiticica oil {liquid). The liquid variety of 
oiticica oil as imported from Brazil was a dark golden yellow viscous liquid 
which from its permanent liquidity, comparatively high specific gravity (0-9898) 
and low iodine value (108-2) doubtless represented the so-caUed “polymerised” 
variety of oiticica oil, obtained by heating commercially expressed (or solvent- 
extracted) oil at 225°. The “polymerised” nature of the oil was not, however, 
known to the authors at the beginning of the work. The oil was saponified in 
the following way: 

100 g. of oil were boiled imder reflux for 5 hours with a solution made by 
dissolving 60 g. of caustic potash in the minimum quantity of water and diluting 
the product with 200 ml. of rectified spirit. The alcoholic solution of the potas- 
sium salts was made up to 500 ml. with cold water and then cooled in ice, 
cautiously acidified with 100 ml. of 45 % sulphuric acid (by weight) and finally 
shaken with 150 ml. of ether. The ethereal solution of fatty acids thus obtained 
was washed with water, dried with anhydrous sodium sulphate and gently 
warmed to remove the bulk of solvent; the free fatty acids were obtatued by 
remo-raug the residual solvent at reduced pressure without further heating. 

The saponification product was immediately mixed with petroleum (b.p. 
40-60°) ; at first a homogeneous solution was obtained, but on further addition 
of the solvent two layers separated, the lower layer consisting apparently of the 
partially oxidised or “polymerised” components of the commercial oil. This 
portion was twice extracted with petroleum but not further utilised. The com- 
bined upper layer and petroleum extracts were concentrated to a bulk of 
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300-400 ml. and allowed to cool to room temperature : a liiglily unsaturated 
acid crystallised out wliich was only sparingly soluble in petroleum. This acid 
was collected and twice extracted with 150 ml. of boiling petroleum (b.p. 40 - 60 °), 
the extracts being rapidly filtered, united and allowed to cool. The crystals which 
then separated were collected, washed with petroleum and stored under petro- 
leum to prevent atmospheric oxidation, which rendered them somewhat sticky 
in the course of several hours and ultimately converted them into a liquid 
material. One further recrystaliisation was always carried out before the acid 
was used: in this way colourless fiaky crystals of m.p. 96*5° were obtained. The 
maximum yield of acid was 1*3 g. from 100 g. of oil. Owing to the rather rapid 
absorption of oxygen the acid was troublesome to analyse but gave figures 
showing it to be an octadecatrienoic acid (C, 73*8, 73*4; H, 9*6, 9*65%. 
CigHggOg requires C, 73*7; H, 9*65 %). On exhaustive hydrogenation at room 
temperature and atmospheric pressure, in an alcoholic medium and using a 
platinum catalyst, the acid took up three molecules of hj^^drogen and yielded a 
saturated acid which did not decolorise permanganate even on boiling. This 
saturated acid which cr^T-stallised from rectified spirit in colourless flakes of 
M.p. 96° (C, 72*95; H, 11*5 %. CisHgA requires C, 72*75; H, 11*8 %) proved 
to be identical with the hexahydrolieanic acid described below; moreover the 
semicarbazone of the acid (m.p. 126°) and its methyl ester (m.p. 49*5°) proved 
on direct comparison to be identical with the corresponding derivatives of 
hexahydrolieanic acid described below. 

On oxidation with approximately 3 % permanganate at 0° the unsaturated 
acid took up readily 7*3 atoms of oxygen. At this stage of oxidation the principal 
products were a volatile fatty acid recognised as valeric acid (b.p. 180-185°; 
^-bromophenacyl ester, m.p. 64°, mixed m.p. 64°) and a solid acid which after 
several recrystallisations from chloroform melted at 108-109° ; there were also 
obtained some oxalic acid and a quantity of partly oxidised material. The acid 
of M.p. 108-109° had the composition and basicity of a ketoazelaic acid, subse- 
quently identified as y-ketoazelaic acid (C, 53*35; H, 6*9 %; mol. wt. (dibasic), 
204. C9H14O5 requires C, 53*4; H, 6*9 %; mol. wt., 202), and yielded a semi- 
carbazone of M.p. 197° (C, 46*0 ; H, 6*6 % . C10H47O5N3 requires C, 46*3 ; H, 6*6 %). 
All the above-named oxidation products were also obtained from commercial 
oiticica fat and from the fat from Licania rigida kernels and are more fully 
described below; another oxidation product, however, was isolated from the 
crude ketoazelaic acid in very small yield, and this has been obtained from 
neither of the other varieties of oil studied. This substance, which differed 
greatly from ketoazelaic acid in respect of its sparing solubility in ether, its 
high M.p. (205° with decomp.), and high oxygen content, appears from its com- 
position, basicity and general properties to be the fumarylglycidic acid described 
by Lossen [1906] (C, 36*75, 36*65; H, 3*25, 3*2 %; equiv., 65*9. C4H4O5 requires 
C, 36*35; H, 3*05 %; mol. wt., 132). The further study of the liquid form of 
^ oiticica oil has been postponed. 

' TAc ifne^e aad/fom commeraai oifema/ai. The commercial fat was a cream- 

ji coloured solid consisting of a mixture of glycerides. Like the liquid variety of 

oil it was readily saponifiable by boiling for 5 hours with strong aicoholic potash, 
j the resulting potassium soap yielding on cautious acidification with dilute sul- 

. phuric acid and extraction as described above a partly solidifiable mixture of 

; fatty acids. From this mixture, which set on cooling to a pale yellow waxy 

solid, the highly unsaturated component was isolated by dissolving the former 
in boiling petroleum (b.p. 60-80°) and filtering oft' the crystals which separated 
on coohng. These crystals melted at once at 73-74°, the highest m.p. attainable 
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even after numerous recrystallisations from petroleum being 74-75°. The crystals 
absorbed oxygen on exposure to the air yielding a sticky liquid; consequently 
it was convenient to preserve the once- crystallised acid under petroleum and 
crystallise it still once more immediately before use. The yield of this acid, 
which is henceforth designated licanic acid, amounted to 33 % . 

On analysis licanic acid gave figures indicating that it possessed the empirical 
composition CigHasOg (C, 72-85; H, 9-65 %; mol. wt., ebullioscopic, in alcohol, 
277; equiv., 291-5. CigHagOa requires C, 72-9; H, 9-65 %; mol. wt., 292) and 
on hydrogenation at room temperature and atmospheric pressure (platinum 
catalyst) in an alcoholic medium took up 3 mols. (experimental figure, 3-05 mols.) 
of hydrogen to yield a saturated acid of m.p. 96°. This hexahydrolicanic acid 
crystallised in colourless flakes from alcohol, the purest specimens obtainable 
melting at 96-5°; it possessed ketonic properties, yielding a well-defined semi- 
cafbazone which crystallised from aqueous alcohol in colourless flattened needles, 
M.p. 126° (C, 64-1; H, 10-25%. Ci 9 H 3703 N 3 requires C, 64-15; H, 10-5%); 
moreover its analytical figures pointed to the empirical formula C18H34O3 
(C, 72-70; H, 11-55 %; equiv., 295. requires C, 72-75; H, 11-8 %; 

mol. wt., 298). On esterification with methyl alcoholic hydrogen chloride, the 
hexahydro-acid yielded the corresponding methyl ester which crystallised from 
alcohol in colourless plates, m.p. 49-50° (C, 73-1; H, 11-6 %. requires 

C, 73-1; H, 11-6%). 

Thus licanic acid is a keto-octadecatrienoic acid, and direct comparison of 
this acid with the isomeric acid of m.p. 96-5° obtained from the permanently 
liquid variety of oiticica oil showed the two substances to be quite difierent : 
on the other hand the hexahydro -acids derived from the tw^o triene acids proved 
to be identical in m.p. and in the characteristics of their derivatives; moreover 
there was no depression of m.p. on mixing the two hexahydro-acids, their semi- 
carbazones or their esters, and both acids yielded identical products on oxida- 
tion with chromic acid (see below). 

Reduction of hexahydrolicanic acid by Clemmensen's method. 0-7 g. of the 
hexahydro-acid, dissolved in 15 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, was boiled 
for 4 hours with 6 g. of zinc amalgam, during which operation hydrogen chloride 
was passed into the boiling solution. The product, on precipitation with water 
and filtration, yielded a mixture of two acids, the components of which were 
readily separable by fractional crystallisation from petroleum (b.p. 60-80°) into 
unchanged hexahydrolicanic acid (m.p. 96°; mixed m.p. 96°) and stearic acid; 
the latter was identified by comparison with an authentic specimen (m.p. 
69-5-70°; mixed m.p. 69-5-70°) and by conversion into its methyl ester (m.p. 36° ; 
mixed m.p. 38°). Thus hexahydrohcanic acid is a ketostearic acid. 

Oxidation of licanic acid. 19-5 g. of the acid dissolved in a sohition of 10 g. 
of sodium carbonate in 100 ml. of water were oxidised at 0° with 1320 ml. of 
4-85 % permanganate (9-1 atoms of oxygen). The manganese mud was filtered 
off and extracted three times with boiling water, the filtrate and aqueous 
extracts so obtained being united, concentrated to a bulk of 200 ml. and then 
acidified with slight excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The acidic product 
was extracted four times with 125 ml. portions of ether and the aqueous liquor 
first freed from ether and then from oxalic acid by precipitation with calcium 
chloride in presence of free ammonia ; fimally the ammoniacal filtrate was evapo- 
rated to dryness, the residue taken up in a little water and the filtered solution 
cautiously acidified and re-evaporated to dryness. From the final residue 3-2 g. 
of s3T’upy and viscous acidic material were extracted by ether and acetone used 
successively; a portion of this material esterified with methyl alcoholic hydrogen 
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chloride yielded an oil which decomposed on distillation. On removal of the 
solvent the ethereal extract yielded a partly crystalline residue; the liquid 
portion of this yielded 4*6 g. of pure valeric acid of b.p. 184*" (86-88715 mm.), 
the identity of which was confirmed by the preparation of the corresponding 
p-bromophenacyl ester of m.p. 64® (mixed m.p. with an authentic specimen, 64°) ; 
the rather sticky solid residue yielded on crystallisation from chloroform 6-1 g. 
of the y-ketoazelaic acid (m.p. 108-109®; semicarbazone, m.p. 197°) previously 
obtained by the oxidation of permanently liquid oiticica oil and 2*9 g. of a 
syrupy acidic residue. It was remarkable that the crude calcium oxalate ob- 
tained from the oxidation product (about 3 g.) contained no considerable 
quantity of the salts of mesotartarie or racemic acid, although the restriction 
of the quantity of permanganate to that actually employed might have been 
expected to lead to their formation. 

A similar oxidation carried out with 37*5 g. of licanic acid yielded 12*6 g. of 
ketoazelaic acid, 5*9 g. of valeric acid, 3*6 g. of calcium oxalate and 4g. of 
browm syrupy acid; a portion of the last on re-oxidation with permanganate 
yielded a further small quantity of ketoazelaic acid. 

Constitution of ketoazelaic acid. 1 g. of ketoazelaic acid was boiled for 4 hours 
with 10 g. of amalgamated zinc and 15 mi. of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
through which hydrogen chloride was bubbled continuously. On extraction with 
ether the cooled product yielded an acid which on crystallisation from water 
formed colourless prisms, m.p. 105-106®. This acid was difl:erent from the original 
acid, depressing the melting-point thereof and yielding no semicarbazone: it 
was identified as azelaic acid (mixed m.p. 105-106®). 

3*5 g. of ketoazelaic acid were boiled gently with 45 ml. of Beckmann’s 
chromic acid mixture until the latter was completely reduced. On exhaustive 
extraction of the cooled product with ether 4*2 g. of dry acids were obtained. 
Preliminary examination of this mixture by fractional crystallisation showed it 
to contain succinic acid, probably adipic acid and a substance melting below 
100®. The mixture was therefore dissolved in water, rendered alkaline with 
ammonia and the boiling solution treated with calcium chloride; from the 
calcium succinate precipitated 0*2 g. of pure succinic acid, m.p. 185® (mixed 
M.P., 185®), was obtained. The dry mixed acids (3*2 g.) recovered from the 
ammoniacal liquor consisted mainly of adipic acid and yielded on crystallisation 
from ether- chloroform slightly impure adipic acid which on one further recry- 
stallisation from the same medium attained the m.p. of 148® and gave no de- 
pression of M.p. with an authentic specimen of adipic acid. The small acidic 
residue (m.p. 95-100®) recovered from the solvent yielded no glutaric anhydride 
on treatment with acetic anhydride and appeared to be somewhat impure 
ketoazelaic acid. 

From the above evidence it follows that the ketoazelaic acid obtained from 
licanic acid is the y-keto- compound, a conclusion which is in agreement (a) with 
the observation that this ketoazelaic acid gave no colour with ferric chloride 
in aqueous or alcoholic solution, and (6) with the fact that this acid differed in 
melting-point and in the melting-point of its semicarbazone from the S-keto- 
azelaic acid described by von Pechmann and Sidgwick [1904]. 

Oxidation of hexahydroUcanic acid. 2*8 g. of the hexahydro-acid were dis- 
solved in 25 ml. of glacial acetic acid and thereto 5*12 g. of chromic oxide (twice 
the calculated quantity) were added. The mixture was boiled for 3 hours on a 
sand-bath and then cooled. After diluting somewhat and filtering off unchanged 
acid the filtrate was saturated with sulphur dioxide, boiled to expel excess of 
this reagent, diluted and treated with excess of ammonia. The chromium 
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hydroxide precipitated on boiling the alkaline liquor was filtered off and the 
filtrate evaporated to dryness. The residue was acidified with slight excess of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid and the product extracted several times with 
ether ; the aqueous liquor was evaporated to dryness and the residue extracted 
first with ether and then with acetone. From the first ethereal extract, after 
evaporation of the solvent and the acetic acid contained therein, there was 
obtained a semi-solid mass, from which hght petroleum removed a low-melting 
solid acid, leaving a small quantity of unchanged hexahydrolicanic acid; the 
low-melting acid (m.p. 25-30°), doubtless largely myristic acid contaminated 
with some proportion of pentadecanoic acid, was not further examined owing 
to the improbability of its complete purification being effected with the amount 
of material at disposal. The second ethereal extract and the acetone extract 
both yielded nearly pure succinic acid, melting at 185° on recrystalhsation 
(mixed m.p. 185°). Since no trace of adipic acid was isolated the ketone group 
of hexahydroHcanic acid must be in the y-position, the hexahydro-acid being 
accordingly y-ketostearic acid. 

The triene acid from the oil o/Licania rigida kernels. The disintegrated kernels 
on extraction with petroleum (b.p. 60-80°) in a Soxhlet apparatus gave a 26*3 % 
yield of a clear golden yellow oil; when extracted with ether a 35*8 % yield of 
a rather turbid pale yellow oil was obtained. Both products when cooled in 
ice set to a faintly yellow- coloured fat which retained its solidity at room tem- 
perature. On saponification of the oil with alcohohc potash licanic acid, m.p. 
74-75°, was obtained in a yield rather less than that from commercial oiticica 
fat. The identity of this acid with the acid from the commercial oil was fully 
confirmed by its behaviour on oxidation and hydrogenation and also by the 
identity of the corresponding derivatives of the two acids. 

Preparation of hexahydrolicanic acid from stearic acid- By repetition of the 
oxidative procedure described by Clutterbuck and Raper [1925] y-ketostearic 
acid was obtained in the form of colourless flakes, m.p. 96° ; this acid yielded 
a semicarbazone of m.p. 126°. The acid and its semicar bazone were found b}? 
direct comparison to be identical respectively with the hexahydro-acid derived 
from each of the above-mentioned specimens of oiticica oil and its semicarbazone. 

SiJMMABY. 

Two specimens of commercial oiticica oil have been examined in respect of 
the most highly unsaturated acid contained therein. Oiticica fat yields by 
saponification a solid triene acid (m.p. 74-75°), the constitution of which havS 
been shown by degradative and synthetic methods to be y-keto-A^'"^-octa- 
decatrienoic acid, CH 3 . (CH 2 ) 3 . (CH : CH) 3 . . CO . (GR^)^ • CO^H. This acid is 

found to be identical with that obtainable by saponification of the freshly 
extracted oil from the kernels of Licania rigida. Thus the source of oiticica oil, 
which has long been indoubt, is almost eevidmij Licania rigida^ and the name 
licanic acid is now applied to the above-mentioned acid. 

From the second or permanently liquid variety of oiticica oil another form 
of y-keto-A^'^^-octadecatrienoic acid (m.p. 96-5°) has been obtained in small 
yield. This appears to differ from its isomeride in geometrical configuration only 
and is designated ^’scHcanic acid. Since the permanently liquid oil appears to 
have been heat-altered during its commercial preparation, the i^o-acid is prob- 
ably all that remains of the original licanic acid, the remainder having been 
oxidised, cyclised or polymerised. 

Licanic acid appears to be the first naturally-occurring ketonic unsaturated 
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acid to be described. It is in all probability the same compound as tlie '' couepic 
acid’’ of van Loon and Steger. 

The authors desire to thank the Government Grant Committee of the Royal 
Society for a grant to one of them, and also the Director of the Imperial Institute 
for valuable assistance in the identification of botanical specimens. 
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LXXVI. INDOLE FORMATION BY 
BACTERIUM COLL 

I. THE BREAKDOWN OF TRYPTOPHAN BY WASHED 
SUSPENSIONS OF BACTERIUM COLL 

By DONALD DEVEREUX WOODS. 

From the Biochemical Laboratory, Cambridge, 

{Received January 31st, 1935,) 

Kuhne [1875] recognised indole as one of the products of the bacterial 
decomposition of proteins. The discovery of tryptophan by Hopkins and Cole 
[1901] was followed by the proof by these authors that tryptophan was the 
parent substance of bacterially formed indole [Hopkins and Cole, 1903]. They 
succeeded in isolating indole and indoleacetic acid from the products of the 
aerobic growth of bacteria (including Bact, coli) on a medium consisting of pure 
tryptophan and gelatin. Under anaerobic conditions they were able to isolate 
indolepropionic acid. 

Hertzfeldt and Klinger [1915] studied, in roughly quantitative manner, the 
relationship between the disappearance of tryptophan and the production of 
indole with both indole-positive and indole-negative organisms. They used pep- 
tone medium and also a medium of pure tryptophan and salts, in which trypto- 
phan was the sole source of nitrogen. In the latter case it is noteworthy that a 
form of bacterial suspension was used. Eaistrick and Clarke [1921] investigated 
the bacterial decomposition of both the side chain and ring of tryptophan, but 
Bact. coli was not used. Fellers and Clough [1925] made a careful survey of the 
tests available for the detection of indole and skatole in bacterial cultures and 
applied them to a large number of bacterial species, but peptone and similar 
complex media were employed. 

Bact. coli was chosen for the following work since it is a strongly indole- 
positive organism. An additional advantage is that Bact. coli does not decompose 
indole [Hertzfeldt and Klinger, 1915]. 

Experimental. 

Most of the previous work on indole production has been done by means of 
growth experiments; it was decided here to employ washed bacterial suspensions 
for the following reasons, {a) The reaction occurs much more rapidly — about 
36 hours instead of 3-4 days. (6) Pure tryptophan may be used as substrate 
and the reaction carried out in phosphate buffer, thus avoiding the complications 
incident to the use of bacterial media, such as the production of volatile phenolic 
substances, (c) Possible use of the tryptophan for bacterial growth is avoided. 

Indole is the only volatile product. 

In order to determine whether the indole produced could be recovered 
and estimated quantitatively from the bacterial suspension the following trial 
experiment was carried out. Distillation in vacuo of the cultures was tried in 
place of the steam-distillation, direct distillation or extraction with organic 
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solvents previously used in this class of work. 2 ml. of stock Bact. coli suspension 
were added to 10 ml. of indole solution (containing O-Ol-O-l mg. indole per ml.). 
10 ml. of this mixture were adjusted to 9-2 [Zoller, 1920], using phenol- 
phthalein as internal indicator, and washed into a small Claisen flask with 10 ml. 
water. This was distilled in vacuo almost to dryness, the tip of the .condenser 
dipping below 10 ml. of water in an ice- cooled receiver. Two further amounts of 
10 ml. of water were run into the flask and treated similarly. The temperature 
of the bath was not allowed to exceed 40°. The distillate and washings were 
made up to 100 ml. and were kept at 0° till estimated. 

The distillation method of indole recovery has been criticised [Berthelot, 
1914] on the grounds that some indole derivatives, e.g, /3-indolecarboxylic acid 
decompose to indole on boiling. A number of indole derivatives (^-indolecar- 
boxylic acid, ^-indoleacetic acid, /?-indolepropionic acid, ^-indolepyruvic acid, 
yS-indoleacrylic acid) have been submitted to distillation in vacuo, Wt 'no indole 
was detected, the lower temperature of distillation preventing any possible 
decomposition. 

From a number of colorimetric methods available for the quantitative 
estimation of indole, that of Herter and Foster [1905], modified by Bergeim 
[1917] was chosen after trial. It has the advantage that the coloured compound 
formed is stable, and that the reaction is specific, no colour being given with 
skatole. Ammonia gives a green colour, but blank experiments in which culture 
distillates were shaken with synthetic permutit before estimation proved that 
sufficient ammonia to interfere was never present. 

50 ml. of the distillate and 50 ml. of standard indole solution were run into 
separating funnels and to each were added 0*5 ml. of freshly prepared 1 % sodium 
yd-naphthoquinonemonosulphonate and 1 ml. of 10 % potassium hydroxide. 
After standing for 15 minutes the blue solution was extracted successively with 
5 ml. and 3 ml. of chloroform. The orange-red chloroform solution was run into 
10 ml. volumetric flasks and made up to volume. The unknown and standard 
solutions were compared in a colorimeter with micro-plungers and cups (1 ml.). 
With concentrations of indole above 5 ml. of stock standard in 100 ml. the 
solutions were diluted with their own volume of water before estimation. 

Stock standard. About 10 mg. of indole were weighed accurately, dissolved 
in a minimum volume of ethyl alcohol and diluted to 100 ml. with water. The 
solution remained constant in strength for 4-5 days if kept at 0°. Standard 
solutions of required strength were prepared from this stock standard. 

Table I gives the percentage recovery of added indole from Bact. coli suspen- 
sions using the above method. 

Table I. 


Indole 

Indole 


Indole 

Indole 


added 

recovered 

% re- 

added 

recovered 

% 

(mg.) 

(»ag-) 

covered 


(mg.) 

covered 

0-927 

0-901 

97-2 

0-515 

0-500 

97-1 

0-927 

0-888 

95-8 

0-515 

0-492 

95-6 

0*927 

0-895 

96*5 

0-206 

0-199 

96-4 

0-721 

0-684 

94-9 

0-206 

0-197 

95-7 

0*721 

0-695 

96-4 

0*103 

0-100 

97-3 

0-515 

0-499 

96-9 

0-103 

0-097 

94-5 


Mean 96*2 


Preparation of bacterial suspensions. Bact. coli was grown on Roux bottles 
containing tryptic caseinogen broth agar. After 18 hours’ incubation the 
growth of six bottles was washed off in the usual way with sterile precautions, 
washed and centrifuged twice with sterile Ringer’s solution and fibtially suspended 
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ill 60 ml. of Ringer’s solution and stored at 0°. The dry weight of 1 ml, suspension 
was 0*024 + 0*003 g. 

Trypophan, The tryptophan used in this work was prepared from caseinogen 
according to Hopkins and Cole [1901], as modified by Dakin [1918]. It gave the 
following analytical figure : 

Nitrogen % (micro-Dumas) 13*6 % Theoretical 13*7 % . 

Indole formation from tryptophan. 

In the following experiments small quantities of tryptophan were used since : 

(а) the reaction is slow and if larger amounts are used a much longer time 
is needed for the completion of the reaction; 

(б) it has been reported [Kilborn et al.^ 1928] that 0*1 % of indole is toxic 
to Bact. coli. The concentration of indole formed in the experiments to be de- 
scribed did not exceed 0*01 %. 

In view of the differing products obtained by Hopkins and Cole from the 
action of Bact, coli on tryptophan according to the degree of aeration, it was 
desirable to maintain good aerobic conditions. Air was bubbled through the 
suspensions at a steady rate. For each experiment the following quaxitities were 
used: 100 ml. tryptophan solution in phosphate buffer containing 20 mg. 

of tryptophan; 20 ml. stock Bact. coli suspension. The tryptophan solution 
was sterilised by filtration through a Seitz filter, and the apparatus was also 
sterilised. The solutions were run in with sterile precautions. The air current was 
turned on and the apparatus incubated at 37°. 10 ml. samples were removed 
asepticaUy at intervals and the indole formed was estimated by the method, 
described. The p-^ was checked with each sample and was found to remain 
constant. 

In Fig. I, curves a, h and c show some typical results obtained. Curve d 
shows the negligible autolytic production of indole when Bact. coli suspensions 



are incubated with water instead of tryptophan solution. Between 86 and 90 % of 
the theoretical yield of indole was obtained, though the time taken to reach this 
maximum varied between 16 and 36 hours. The yield of indole began to fall 
after reaching the maximum owing to volatilisation and the continuous aeration. 
100 ml. of a solution of indole (of strength chemically equivalent to the 
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tryptophan solutions) was aerated together with 20 ml. of Bad. coli suspension 
(Fig. le). This curve gives the rate of loss of indole due to aeration. An ex- 
periment in which indole was aerated with a killed suspension of Bad. coli 
(Fig. If) proves that this loss is due to aeration and not to breakdown of trypto- 
phan by Bad. coli, for the rate of loss of indole is identical in the two cases. 

In Fig. 2 the curves h and c of Fig. 1 have been corrected for the steady loss 
of indole shown above and further for the average 4 % loss occurring in the dis- 
tillation process. In each case the indole formed is shown to be 100 % of that 
theoretically obtainable from the tryptophan added. Four other experiments 
gave similar results. 




Time (hours) 

Fig. 3. 

Hopkins and Cole [1903] isolated indoleacetic acid, as well as indole, from 
the products of the aerobic growth of BacL coli on a medium of tryptophan, 
salts and gelatin ; it will be seen that in the experiments described above there 
was no formation of this acid. This distinction is probably due to the different 
conditions under which the experiments were performed, for the present work 
using washed suspension differed from that of Hopkins and Cole in that : (a) the 
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cultures were aerated, (6) a small amount of tryptoph an and a large quantity of 
Bdot. coli were used and (c) there were no other substrates present. It is possible 
that the presence of alternative sources of carbon and nitrogen modifies the 
course of the reaction. The course of breakdown of tryptophan by Bact. coli 
has been shown to be modified considerably by the addition of glucose and other 
sugars [Hertzfeldt and Klinger, 1915]. 

Effect of aeration. The degree of aeration was found to have a marked effect 
on the course and completeness of the reaction. In Fig. 3, curve a represents the 
(uncorrected) production of indole when air was continuously passed through 
the apparatus ; curve b is from a non- aerated experiment ; and curve c is from an 
experiment in which the culture was contained in a 500 ml. Ehlenmeyer flask. 
Attempts to detect indoleacetic acid in the culture filtrates at the end of the 
experiments were unsuccessful. 

Rate of breakdown of tryptophan. 

It was hoped that by studying the disappearance of tryptophan concurrently 
with the formation of indole further light might be thrown on the course of the 
reaction. In the previous work of Hertzfeldt and Klinger [1915] these had been 
shown to be roughly in agreement. 

Two methods of estimating tr^^ptophan were used and estimations of indole 
were carried out at the same time in the usual way. 

(1) A colorimetric method making use of the condensation reaction between 
tryptophan and p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde in the presence of hydrochloric 
acid. (Details as to quantities are from a private communication from Dr R. S. 
Alcock.) An aeration experiment with tryptophan solution and Bact. coli sus- 
pension was performed as described above and 10 ml. samples were removed for 
the estimation of indole and 15 ml. samples for the tryptophan determinations. 
The latter were filtered through kieselguhr and 12 ml. of the filtrate precipitated 
with 2 ml. of 30 % trichloroacetic acid and filtered with kieselguhr to remove 
proteins. 10 ml. of the filtrate were extracted three times with ether to remove 
indole and freed from ether by aeration. 4 ml. or less (according to the con- 
centration of tryptophan, which should be 0-2-“0'5 mg. in not more than 4 ml.) 
were taken for estimation. The tryptophan standard was diluted to the same 
volume as the test solution. To each were added 4 drops of 4 % ^^-dimethyl- 
aminobenzaldehyde (in alcohol) and 15 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. 
After standing 2-3 days in the dark to develop the maximum blue colour, the 
solutions were diluted to 25 ml. and compared colorimetrically with a standard 
prepared in a similar way. In the later stages when the concentration of trypto- 
phan had become very low, 6 and 8 ml. of the indole-free solution were taken for 
estimation and fuming hydrochloric acid was used instead of concentrated. 

A typical result is shown in Fig. 4 {a and h) . The broken curve (a) represents 
the percentage of tryptophan oxidised, the full line (b) the percentage of indole 
formed (corrected). It will be seen that there is complete correspondeiice. 

(2) As tryptophan was the only amino-acid present it was possible to estimate 
it by determinations of amino-nitrogen. The manometric method of Van Slyke 
[Peters and Van Slyke, 1932] was chosen. 

15 ml. samples from a tryptophan-Rac^. coli aeration experiment were de- 
proteinised by the addition of 4 ml. of 30 % trichloroacetic acid and filtered 
with kieselguhr. To 10 ml, of the filtrate were added 4-5 drops excess of Phillips’s 
''milk of magnesia” and the solution was boiled down to half- volume in order to 
remove ammonia. After the addition of a slight excess of glacial acetic acid, the 
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clear solution was diluted to lOml. and4or 5mL sampleswere taken for estimation. 
A blank experiment was performed without tryptophan in order to determine 
the endogenous .production of amino-N by Bact. coli from its own protein. The 
blank values were subtracted from the values obtained in the tryptophan experi- 
ment and the difference gives the amount of amino-N due to the tryptophan. 



Fig. 4 . Indole formed, %; tryptophan broken down, %. 

Table II gives the results of such an experiment. 


Table II. 


Time 

Tryptophan 
exp. amino-N 

Blank exp. 
amino-N 

Amino-N due 
to tryptophan 

0/ 

/o 

tryptophan 
• remaining 

% indole 
formed 

hrs. 

mg./ 100 ml. 

mg./lOO mi. 

mg.) 100 mi. 

(corrected) 

0 

M46 

0-387 

0-776 

100 

0 

3-0 

1-310 

0*637 

0-673 

86-7 

17-1 

6-3 

1-280 

0-743 

0-537 

69-2 

30-8 

.12-0 

1-170 

0-840 

0-330 

41-0 

64-0 

22‘5 

0-914 

0-933 

— 

0 

99-3 


The results are given in graphical form in Fig. 4, curves c and d. It will be 
seen that identical results are obtained by the two methods ; the rate of forma- 
tion of indole is equal to the rate of disappearance of tryptophan and these 
experiments do not indicate any accumulation of intermediate products. The 
second method also measures the rate of deamination of tryptophan and the 
results lead to the conclusion that if more than one step is involved in the break- 
down^ of tryptophan to indole, then the whole process is limited by the rate of 
deamination, since this is identical with the rate of formation of indole. 

Oxygen uptake of the reaction. 

The oxygen uptake of the oxidation of tryptophan to indole was measured 
in Bareroft manometers. 1 ml. Bact. suspension was placed in both cups; 

the left cup also contained 1 ml. buffer 7*2 and 1 ml. water, and the right cup 
1 ml. buffer and 1 ml, tryptophan solution (containing 1—5 mg. of tryptophan). 
The centre tubes of both cups contained 40 % KOH for the absorption of carbon 


m 
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dioxide. The reaction proceeded very slowly, however, and after 12 hours’ 
shaking only 40 % of the theoretical amount of indole had been formed. At- 
tempts were made to accelerate the reaction by adjustment of the concenteatioii 
of the reactants, and also by the addition of oxygen carriers such as methylene 
blue, but with no success. 

It was decided to put up a series of experiments and to compare the oxygen 
uptake with the indole formed at different periods. The contents of the Barcroit 
cups were washed out and diluted to a suitable volume and thenndole was 
estimated in the usual way (see Fig. 5). The straight line relationship w^as more 



marked than was expected, for the high endogenous oxygen uptake of the thiek 
Buct. coli suspensions necessary to bring about the reaction at a reasonable^ rate 
render small errors in the volume of suspension added very serious. The period 
of shaking (up to 12 hours) was also much longer than that normally used in 
accurate manometer work. The straight line relationship between oxygen up- 
take and indole formation renders justifiable a calculation of the oxygen uptake 
for the complete reaction. A series of eight experiments gave an average oxygen 
uptake of 472 fil. of Og per mg. of indole formed (Table III). 

Table III. 


O 2 uptake 

Indole 

/xl. O 2 

O 2 uptake 

Indole 

/xL 0. 

ifjil oi O 2 

formed 

per mg. 

(/xi. of O 2 

formed 

per mg. 

at x.T.p.) 

mg. 

of indole 

at x.T.p.) 

mg. 

of indole 

101 

0*191 

528 

278 

0*608 

4iL> 1 

134 

0*312 

428 

279 

0*628 

444 

190 

0*418 

455 

281 

0*543 

517 

207 

0*432 

479 

345 

0*735 

460 

Mean 472 


Theoretically, if the oxidation of 1 molecule of tryptophan is brought about by : 

(a) 6 atoms of oxygen, then 570 /xl. of O 2 per mg, of indole are required : 

(b) 5 ,, >j 475 }5 

(a) 4 ,, ,, 380 ,, jj 

The conclusion seems unavoidable that 5 atoms of oxygen are involved in the 
oxidation of each tryptophan molecule. This agrees with an equation postulating 
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the final complete oxidation of the tryptophan side chain to carbon dioxide and 
water, together with the elimination of nitrogen as ammonia : 

CgHfiN . CH 2 OHNH 2 COOH -f 50 -> CsH^N + 300^ + NH 3 + H^O. 

Experiments with inhibitors. 

The effect of enzymic inhibitors on the course of the oxidation of trypto- 
phan was studied. Barcroft manometric experiments were used for this purpose, 
since any change or stoppage of the reaction would be reflected by a change in 
the oxygen uptake. The following treatments were used: 

(1) Toluene. The bacterial suspension was shaken with toluene, incubated for 
10 min. at 37° and freed from toluene by aeration. The normal oxygen uptake 
was completely inhibited. 

(2) Chloroform. The treatment was the same as mth toluene, and in Barcroft 
experiments there was again no oxygen uptake. 

(3) Acetone. Bact. coli suspension was centrifuged down, rubbed up with 
acetone, washed twice by centrifuging and finalty suspended in the original 
volume of Ringer's solution. There was no oxygen uptake after this treatment. 

(4) Gyclohexanol. The bacterial suspension was made 2 % with respect to 
cyclohexanol, incubated at 37° for 8-9 hours and washed as in (3). Oxygen up- 
take was again totally inhibited. 

These results show the reaction to be very sensitive to inhibitors, and no 
information was obtained from them as to the course of the breakdown of tryp- 
tophan. 

Anaerobic expeyiments. 

A series of 75 ml. Thunberg tubes each containing 20 ml. of tryptophan solu- 
tion of the usual strength and 4 ml. of Bact. coll suspension was set up. The tubes 
were evacuated, filled with nitrogen and incubated at 37°. At intervals during 
48 hours tubes were taken out and indole was estimated. A regular formation of a 
small amount of indole, amounting in 48 hours to only 5*8 % of that theoretically 
possible, was noted. This is probably due to the presence of endogenous hydrogen 
acceptors in the bacterial suspension. 

Hopkins and Cole [1903] have isolated ^-indolepropionic acid from the 
products of the anaerobic growth of the Rausehbrand bacillus on tr^^ptophan- 
gelatin medium. It was found impossible to devise a satisfactory method for 
the quantitative estimation of indolepropionic acid, but its anaerobic formation 
by Bact. coli suspensions from tryptophan was confirmed in the following way. 
After 48 hours’ incubation the culture was filtered through kieselguhr, proteins 
were precipitated by warming at p-^ 3-8 and the liquid was again filtered through 
kieselguhr. The filtrate was adjusted to pjj 1 and extracted with ether. The 
aqueous layer gave negative tests for tryptophan with bromine water and with 
u formaldehyde test. The ether solution, after concentration, was extracted 

I twice with 1 % sodium carbonate solution and the extracts were diluted to the 

I I original volume of the tryptophan solution. Tests for ^-indolepropionic acid 

.'p were made on this solution by colour reactions given in detail in Table I of the 

I following paper [Woods, 1935, p. 651], A solution of jS-indolepropionic acid of 

I strength equivalent to the original tryptophan solution gave identical reactions 

approximately the same intensity. No trace of any other indole derivative 
could be detected. 

These results show that tryptophan is completely broken down by suspen- 
sions of Bact. coli under anaerobic conditions, and that the production of indole- 
propionic acid is almost quantitative. 
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Experiments with racemic tryptophan. 

A sample of racemic tryptophan was prepared from i-tryptophan by the 
meld g£^n by X VignelL and Sealock [1932], The. productmn of mdok 
S racLic tr^tophan was stndied by aeration experiments with Bact. coh 
siisnension similar to those already described for btryptophan. , 

Tm^ZmproLotion of 45-2 o/„ of the theoretical quantity of xndole 

found. Correction for indole losses (®eoP- l^The^ratel 

ThP T-Pc,„it of an exneriment is shown in the broken curve of lig. 2 . iue rate oi 
fall of indole after the maximum was slower than usual, suggestmg that there ^ 
1 very 1 slow breakdown of the 

that if 5aci. coli is able to bring about the forma,tion 

at all, then it does so at a rate incomparably slower than from i-tryptopUan. 

SUMMABY. 

1. The formation of indole from 1-tryptophan by thmk washed suspensioij 
of Bact. coli has been studied. Under conditions of continuous aeration theie is 

» B.„ked effect on the rete «d completene.e 

Th^rate of disappearance of tryptophan is identical with the rate of 
formatmn^of mdole^^ of one molecule of tryptophan to indole by Bact. coh 

d-Tlypto°^a^is°broken down, if at all, at a very slow rate 
6. Under anaerobic conditions ^-indolepropionic acid is formed. 

My t.liaTiks are due to Miss M. Stephenson for constant advice and criticism, 
and to Sir F. G. Hopkins for his interest and encouragement. 
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LXXVII. INDOLE FORMATION BY 
BACTERIUM COLL 

11. THE ACTION OF WASHED SUSPENSIONS OF 
BACTERIUM COLI ON INDOLE DERIVATIVES. 

By DONALD DEVEREUX WOODS. 

From the Biochemical Laboratory, Cambridge, 

[Received January 31st, 1935.) 

A CONVENIENT technique for the quantitative investigation of indole formation 
having been described in the preceding paper [Woods, 1935], it was decided to 
study the action of thick washed suspensions of Bact. coli on various indole 
derivatives. Such derivatives, if intermediate stages in the breakdown of trypto- 
phan by Bact. coli, should give rise to indole at least to the same extent and as 
rapidly as tryptophan itself under the same conditions. 

Frieber [1922], in a series of growth experiments with coli, substituted 
a number of indole derivatives for tryptophan in his growth medium. He found 
no production of indole from the following compounds : a-indolecarboxylic acid, 
aj8-indoledicarboxylic acid, skatole, ^-indolealdehyde, /3-indoleacetic acid, 
indolepyruvic acid, jS-indole-ethylamine. Saito [1933] found that, in growth 
experiments, c?Z-j8-indolelactic acid (but not ^-indolelactic acid) gave rise to 
indole when incubated in a suitable medium with Bact. coli. This formation of 
indole took place only in the presence of an alternative source of nitrogen — a 
mixture of ammonium lactate and asparagine was used. Unfortunately the tests 
for indole were qualitative only, and no data as to concentration of either indole- 
lactic acid or indole are given, so that it is difhcult to assess the importance of 
this result. Saito also finds that with ^-indolepyruvic acid there is formation of 
indole if fresh cultures of Bact. coli are used. This was presumably in the presence 
of alternative sources of nitrogen, though this is not definitely stated ; results were 
again qualitative. Saito ’s result with indolepyruvic acid does not agree with 
that of Frieber, whose medium also contained ammonium lactate, though not 
asparagine. 

Preparation of the indole derivatives, 

^-Indolepropionic acid was prepared from adipic acid by a series of reactions 
quoted by Berg et al. [1929]. The final colourless crystalline product melted at 133° 
(uncorrected). N (micro-Dumas), 7*35 %. Theoretical, 7*41 %. Equivalent (by 
titration in alcoholic solution), 188. Theoretical, 189. 

P-Indolealdehyde was prepared as described by Majima and Kotaki [1922, 1], 
modified by Putochin [1926]. It was found more expedient to start the Grignard 
reaction in ether solution and to add the benzene solutions gradually. A con- 
siderable loss occurs during the steam-distillation of the crude product owing to 
resinification. This was avoided in the following way. The crude aldehyde formed 
on hydrolysis of the Grignard compound was centrifuged down, sucked dry on 
a Biichner funnel and washed on the funnel with a small amount of pure 
benzene. After drying at 37° it was ground up twice with light petroleum, filtered 
and dried. This treatment removes A-formyiindole, indole and other unchanged 

( 649 ) 
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reactants. The product was finally recrystaUised tudce 

10 g of indole 3 g. of faint gold-coloured crystals m.p. 194 were obtamod. 

N (micro-Dumas), 9-60 % . Theoretical, 9-66 % . Hoshino 

B-Indoleacetic acid was made from indole according to ^ . 

119251 The chloroacetonitrile used was prepared from chloroacetamide [Stem v p , 
W081 The product decomposed at lOO-lBS'’ to skatole and carbon dioxide. 
N (liicro Lmas), 8-06 o/„. Wetical, 8-00 o/,. Equivalent (by titration m 

alcoholic solution), 173. Theoretical, 175. _ n 099 21 was used 

B-Indolecarboxylic acid. The method of Majima andKotake [192 J i ®ed. 

The final product was faintly pink and melted at 215 (uncorre > )• ( 

&om /?-mdoMdehyde by the pro^.» 

by aad B«g ?5?/.7":o7 

with decomposition at 194 (uncorrected). Xog Theoretical 

tieal, 7-49 %. Equivalent (by titration in alcoholic solution), 186. iheoretical, 

klndolepyruvic acid was prepared according to Ellinger and Matsuoka [1920] 
from Sndolealdehyde. The proLct, after removal of acetic acid of crystallisa- 
.t“wa7„ff-»lo«U It d«ke„ed at 200; softened - “ 
(all uncorreoted). Berg et al. [1929] give these figures as 198 , 204 and . 
N (micro-Dumas), 9-56 % . Theoretical, 9-66 % . 

Exp 6 Ti 7 yi 67 its with ifidolQ dcTivdtivss., 

In the work to be described the conditions were identica,! with those described 
in the preceding paper [Woods, 1936] in studying the breakdown of tr^tophan. 
The foUowing quantities were used: 100 ml. of a solution o^ 
in phosphate buffer Pa 7-2 (containing the A 

tryptophan). 20 ml. of Bact. coli suspension (prepared as described “ ^h® ^ 
p^r)^ It was necessary to dissolve the derivatives m a small amount of dilut 
alkali as they are all soluble with difficulty in cold water. The pa was adjusted 
to 7 k buffer was added and the solutions were dUuted to the required vdume. 
They were sterilised by filtration and all experiments were conducted at 37 
The culture filtrates used for testing for the derivatives were prepared m the 
following way. The suspension was filtered through kieselguhr and Proteins were 
prectoitfted by warmffig at Pa 3-8. After filtering through kieselguhr the clear 
Llutton was adjusted to pa 1-2 and extracted well with ether. The ether soffi- 
tions were concentrated, extracted twice with 2 % sodium carbonate solution 
and the extracts diluted to the original volume of the suspension. 

The colour reactions used for the detection of the various indole derivatives 

are siven in detail in Table I. i i • i 

Anaerobic experiments were conducted in Thunberg tubes, which were 

evacuated and filled with nitrogen. „ 

B-Indolecddehyde. An aeration experiment with Bact coh suspension va-s 
performed as described in the last paper. In 48 hours there was only the normal 
1-2 % autolytic production of indole from the suspension itselt. 

B-Indolecarboxylic acid. There was no formation of indole from this derivative 

wbon aerated togethGr with. suspension. ; 

B-Indoleaceticacid. This is a particularly interesting compound, smee Hoptos 
and Cole [1903] have isolated it from the producte of the aerobic gro^h of Bact. 
coli on tryptophan, whilst the washed suspension technique has been shown 
[Woods, 1935] to give only indole (in theoretical yield) and no trace of p-indole- 
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acetic acid. However, aeration experiments showed that, ia 48 hours, this acid 
gave rise to no indole, beyond the normal 1-2 % blank, when incubated wit 
Boot, coli suspensions. No trace of skatole was observed. A culture faitrate at 
the end of the experiment gave reactions identical with the origmai inaole- 
acetic acid solution, and there was no trace of any other derivative. 

Equal quantities of j8-indoleacetic acid and tryptophan were mixed and an 
aeration experiment performed; a normal curve for the production of indole 
from tryptophan was obtained, showing that indoleacetic acid is neither toxic 
to Bact. coli nor inhibitory of the production of indole. j d ^ 7 - 

Anaerobic experiments were also done with ^-indoleacetic acid and Aac . co i 
suspension in order to determine if skatole could be formed under these con- 
ditions. After 50 hours’ incubation the culture distillates showed no trace ot 
indole or skatole. Salkowski E. and H. [1885] have shown that the sodium salt of 
indoleacetic acid when sown with a mixed putrefactive culture gave no indole 

or skatole. „ , , • x- ^ 

B-Indolepropionic acid. This is the end-product of the anaerobic action ot 
Bact. coli on tryptophan. Aeration experiments showed that it was not broken 
down to indole under aerobic conditions, as in 48 hours only the usual small 
blank was obtained. When mixed with tryptophan it did not inhibit the normal 
production of indole from this amino-acid. A culture filtrate was prepared at the 
end of the experiment; it gave tests identical with a solution of pure indole- 
propionic acid and there was no trace of indoleacetic acid or of any other de- 
rivative. These experiments show that the product of the anaerobic breakdown 
of tryptophan is quite unchanged when incubated with Bact. coli aerobicall}^. 

^-IndolcpyTuvic add. In view of the oxidative nature of the breakdown of 
tryptophan to indole, it was thought possible that an initial stage might be an 
oxidative deamination to jS-indolepyruvic acid. Some results by other workers 
with this derivative have already been mentioned. Aeration experiments were 
performed using freshly made suspensions of Bact. coli, but only the normal 
blank of 2 % indole was obtained in duplicate experiments (Fig. 1, curve a). 
Tests of the culture filtrate indicated that the acid was unchanged, and in 
addition identical derivatives with 2:4-dinitrophenylhydrazine were obtained 
from the culture filtrate and from a solution of pure indolep;y'uvic acid. 

The usual experiment to test the possibility of the derivative itself inliibiting 
the formation of indole led to a surprising result. When a solution containing 
both indolepyruvic acid and tryptophan was aerated in the presence of Bact. coli 
suspension, 10-15 % more indole was formed than could have been derived 
from the tryptophan present. This is shown in cuiwe b of Fig. 1, Curve c 
shows the formation of indole from the same weight of tryptophan as was used 
for b. The excess formation of indole is outside the limits of experimental error 
(see previous communication, Table I). Bearing in mind that Saito’s [1933] ex- 
periments— in which indole was obtained from /3-indolepyruvic acid— were 
conducted in the presence of an alternative source of nitrogen, it seemed of 
interest to try the efiect of replacing tryptophan by other nitrogen compounds. 
Ammonia was chosen as the simplest possible. 

In one experiment 30 mg. of ammonium sulphate were added to 20 mg. of 
indolepyruvic acid in 100 ml. of solution; in another the indolepyruvic acid was 
dissolved in dilute aqueous ammonia and the adjusted to 7*4 (the ammonia 
present was equivalent to 300 mg. of ammonium sulphate). The results of aera- 
tion experiments with these solutions are shown in Fig. 1, curves d and e. It is 
seen that indole was formed in appreciable quantity (8-10 %) in the first 8-10 
hours and then remained steady for 20 hours, after which there was a slight fall. 
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Since indole is continually lost by aeration (see previous paper, p. 650), tlie con- 
stant period is really a period of slightly increasing indole concentration reaching 
1-2 % above the maximum recorded. The experiments are good duplicates, show- 
ing that increasing the concentration of ammonia has no effect. Further, the 
addition of more ammonium sulphate during the steady period did not increase 
the yield of indole. 



Time (hours) 



Kg. 1. 

The effect of tryptophan in the experiment shovni in curve h is probably due, 
therefore, to ammonia formed from the deamination of tryptophan during its 
breakdown to indole, for the amount of extra indole is approximately equal to 
the indole obtained in the presence of ammonia. The possible significance of these 
results will be discussed later. 

The action of Bad. coli on /3-indolepyruvic acid under anaerobic conditions 
was also tried. The usual proportions of substrate and suspension were incubated 
anaerobically for 48 hours and a protein-free filtrate prepared. On testing the 
filtrate there was no trace of ^-indolepropionic acid and the indolepyruvic acid 
was unchanged. 

^-Indoleacrylic acid. When an aeration experiment with Bad. coli was carried 
out there was no formation of indole beyond the normal 2 % blank. The possible 
inhibitory action of /3-indoleacrylic acid on indole production was tested and a 
normal formation of indole from tryptophan was found. The addition of am- 
monium sulphate did not bring about anj?^ formation of indole, and in all cases 
tests on the culture filtrate showed the acid to be unchanged, no trace of any 
other indole compound being detectable. 

Anaerobic experiments were also done: 

(a) With indoleacrylic acid and Bad. coli suspension alone. 

(b) With indoleacrylic acid and suspension in the presence of formate as a 
hydrogen donator (10 mg, sodium formate to 20 ml. of solution). 

(c) With indoleacrylic acid and suspension in the presence of both formate 
and ammonium sulphate (10 mg. of each to 20 ml. of solution). 

The culture filtrate after 50 hours’ incubation showed no formation of indolepro- 
pionic acid in any of the experiments, and the indoleacrylic acid was unchanged. 

Biochein. 1935 XXIX 42 
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Discussioit. 

The growth experiments of Drieber [1922] were repeated in a number of cases 
(i8-indolealdehyde, jS-indoleacetic acid and jS-indoiepyrxivic acid) by the washed 
suspension technique and his results were confirmed. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that his other experiments, of which j8-indole-ethylamine is of most physio- 
logical importance, would also be confirmed. This duplication of results provides 
support for the validity of the use of washed suspensions. Work described in the 
previous paper shows that a theoretical yield of indole can be obtained from 
tryptophan by the action of washed suspensions of Bact. coli ; there seems little 
reason to doubt that, if any of the indole compounds used had been interme^- 
ates in the breakdown of tr 3 rptophan to indole, then they would have given rise 
to indole in something like quantitative yield, especially as in all the cases tried 
the derivatives themselves were not inhibitory of the normal production of indole 
from tryptophan. 

The only case in which some indole was obtained — that of ^-indolepyruvic 
acid; — is of peculiar interest. In growth experiments, such as those of Saito 
[1933], it is reasonable that an alternative source of nitrogen should be necessary, 
since nitrogen is essential for growth of the organism and Bact. coli is not able 
to split the indole ring to obtain this nitrogen. But that an alternative source of 
nitrogen should be necessary for the formation of indole from indolep^^ruvic acid 
in washed suspension experiments must cast doubt on any suggestion that /3- 
indolep 3 n.'uvic acid is an intermediate, quite apart from the fact that only 8 % 
of the indole theoretically possible is obtained, compared with 100 % from 
, tryptophan. A possible explanation of this formation, and also of the formation 
of indole from d?-jS-indolelactic acid noted by Saito [1933], is that there is some 
synthesis of tryptophan from indolepyruvic acid and ammonia, and that this 
tryptophan is then oxidised in the usual way to indole. 

It has been suggested, Harden [1930], that the bacterial decomposition of 
tryptophan occurs by the following route: tryptophan ^-indolepropionic 
acid jS-indoleacetic acid indole. The work here reported gives no support 
to this hypothesis. 

In the breakdown of tr 3 rptophan to indole, decarboxylation may either pre- 
cede or follow deamination. In the former case jS-indole-ethylamme should 
result, but Frieber’s [1922] work showing that this amine does not give rise to 
indole with Bact. coli is evidence that this does not occur. In the latter case an 
oxidative deamination to ^-indolepyruvic acid seems probable in view of the 
aerobic nature of the reaction, but, as has been already pointed out, experiment 
does not support this theory. 

Raistrick [quoted by Cole, 1933] has suggested that the primary reaction in 
both aerobic and anaerobic breakdown of amino-acids by bacteria is a deamina- 
tion to the unsaturated acrylic acid. This suggestion is based on the isolation of 
unsaturated acids from the corresponding amino-acids (histidine, tyrosine and 
aspartic acid) after bacterial action. Indoleacrylic acid has not, so far as the 
author knows, been reported as having been obtained in this way. The experi- 
ments which have been described show that /3-indoleacrylic acid does not give 
rise either to indole aerobically or to indolepropionic acid anaerobically. Rais- 
trick further suggests that the breakdown may proceed as follows : 

R . CHg . CH(NH2) . GOGH R . OH : CH . COOH R . C ( OH) : CH . COOH 

R . CO . CH 2 COOH R . COOH: RH. 

This avoids ^-indolepyruvic acid, but postulates instead a jS-keto-acid as an 
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intermediate product. This ^^-substituted compound would be yery unstable and 
difficult to prepare in a free form, so it was not possible to tek this experi- 
mentally. Since indole was produced from neither j8-indoleacrylic acid nor 
/S-indolecarboxylic acid, it seems unlikely that this series of reactions actually 
occurs. Indolecarboxylic acid has been detected by Berthelot [1914] in 15-day 
cultures of B. proteus on tryptophan-gelatin medium, but there is no justifica- 
tion for generalising from one bacterial species to another, and in any event the 
acid is probably a stable end-product formed under the given conditions. 

It has been shown in the preceding paper that 5 atoms of oxygen are involved 
in the oxidation of the tryptophan molecule to indole, and that the side chain is 
completely oxidised to carbon dioxide, water and ammonia. It was also demon- 
strated that the rate of indole formation is limited by the rate of deamination 
of the tryptophan, but the results given in the present paper do not suggest any 
scheme for the course of the reaction. It is possible, as in all metabolic work, that 
the intermediate compounds are highly unstable substances of short lifetime 
which are passed on immediately from one enzyme to the next. The formation 
of indoleacetic acid as well as indole wffien the conditions are different [Hopkins 
and Cole, 1903] suggests that a series of reactions does occur, /3-indoleacetic acid 
being the stable end-product of a branch from the main course of the action ; it 
is improbable that indole is formed by a direct splitting off* of the side chain of 
tryptophan from the indole nucleus. 

Stjmmaey. 

1 . The action of washed suspensions of Bact, coU on certain indole derivatives 
has been investigated. 

2. There was no formation of indole from the following compounds : jS-indole- 
aldehyde, ^-indolecarboxylic acid, jS -indoleacetic acid, jS-indolepropionic acid 
and j8-indoleacrylic acid. 

3. /3-Indolepyruvic acid, but only in the presence of ammonia, gives rise to 
a 10 % production of indole. 

It is a pleasure to record my thanks to Miss M. Stephenson for much advice 
and criticism and to Sir F. G. Hopkins for his interest in this work. 
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LXXVIII. THE PREPARATION OF SEMI- 
PERMEABLE SAC-MEMBRANES. 


By JOHN DUCKWORTH. 

Rowett Research Institute, Buckshtirn, Aberdeen, 

{Received Jajiuary 31st, 1935.) 

Prior to a series of studies on the partition of serum- calcium in the case of the 
lactating cow it was felt that a study of methods of preparing membranes and of 
their use in ultrafiltration would be advisable. A survey of the literature revealed 
a number of methods for the preparation of membranes but the time required for 
the manufacture and the manipulation of somewhat elaborate apparatus were 
definite obstacles. It was consequently felt that the introduction of a method 
which would give membranes capable of duplication by different workers and 
easy of preparation and manipulation would be advantageous. 

Two contributions to membrane preparation which appear to have received 
little consideration are : 

(1) Trendelenburg’s method [1923] of casting membranes on the outside of 
test-tubes. 

(2) Pierce’s method [1927] of limiting the porosity of flat membranes b}?- the 
use of ethylene glycol. 

By combining these two methods the objective has been attained. 


Reagents and apparatus. 

7 Collodion solution. B.D.H. collodion is analysed for nitrocellulose con- 
tent and diluted with an alcohol-ether solution ( 1:1 by weight) until it contains 
7 % by weight of nitrocellulose. 

Membrane solution. To the 7 % nitrocellulose solution is added the requisite 
amount of ethylene glycol found to be satisfactory by experimental trial. 

15 gelatin solution in water. 

Gies reagent [19101. To 1 litre of 10 % KOH solution add 25 ml. of 3 % CUSO 4 
solution. 

Test-tubes. A small hole is blown in the tip of each test-tube. The size of test- 
tube required depends on the amount of serum available for analysis. 

The ultra filtration apparatus. It was felt that the elimination of automatic 
valves «and compressed air cylinders would be advisable. Ultrafiltration is 
carried out at a positive pressure of 175-185 mm. of Hg. and the maintenance of 
this pressure for one hour, without attention, can be achieved by the use of the 
pressure unit herein described (Pig. 1 ). 

A. Manometer to register 175-220 mm. Hg. 

B. A tube containing a Bunsen valve. This valve is necessary since it is 
difficult tq obtain a pressure bulb which does not allow some air-leakage. 

C. A tube containing normal saline. 

D. A Winchester bottle as a reservoir of compressed air. 
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E. A wide-mouthed bottle which connects the pressure unit with the in- 
dividual ultrafiltration units. In our investigations four ultrafiltration units are 
connected to this bottle. 

F. Serum reservoir. 

0. Membrane. 

H. Ultrafiltrate tube. 

1. A wide-mouthed bottle containing physiological saline. Since the vapour 
pressures of normal saline and ultrafiltrates are practically identical the losses 
by evaporation are minimised. 


To pressure 
bulb 
t 



Preparation of membranes. The test-tubes are coated with gelatin by dipping 
the stoppered tube into warm gelatin solution. The tubes are immersed to within 
1 cm. of the lip, withdrawn and suspended in a special rack to drain and dr^^ for 
several hours. The small hole in the tip should be sealed by a film of gelatin. 
Once dry these tubes can be stored until required. 

To prepare the membrane the gelatined tube is dipped into the collodion- 
ethylene glycol solution to the required depth and slowly withdrawn. The tip of 
the tube is left in contact with the surface of the solution for a few seconds to 
facilitate draining and the tube is then rapidly transferred to the special rack and 
suspended. When removing the tube it is advisable to guard against drops of 
collodion falling into the solution, since this causes air- bubbles which will be 
picked up by subsequent tubes and cause faults in the membranes. The strand 
of nitrocellulose which forms at the tip of the tube as a result of draining is cut 
off as it forms, since the weight of it draws off too much nitrocellulose and 
results in fragile membranes. The entire preparation of the membrane should 
take about 20 seconds. 


After the membranes have been drying in the rack for 20 minutes (exactly) 
the tube is filled with water and placed in a beaker of distilled water. The mem- 
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brane should be entirely below the surface. After 1 hour or so the tubes are filled 
with warm water and shaken vigorously to dissolve the gelatin sealing the small 
hole at the tip of the tube and also to melt the gelatin film between the mem- 
brane and the glass. When the membrane slides free it is removed and filled with 
distilled water. 

Instead of tying the membranes on to rubber stoppers it has been found more 
convenient to tie them on to pieces of rubber pressure tubing 1*5 cm. in length. 
When used in the ultrafiltration unit the glass tube connecting the membrane 
to the serum reservoir is somewhat larger than is generally used with this size of 
rubber tubing. The extra distension of the rubber is enough to cause the mem- 
brane to grip the tubing quite securely. This method was found to be so satis- 
factory that the connections of the serum reservoir are also made from rubber 
tubing instead of stoppers. 

After being tied on to the rubber tubing the membrane is washed free from 
gelatin by shaking several times with distilled water. Finally the membrane is 
filled with distilled water and connected to the serum reservoir, which is then 
filled with distilled water, and 5 ml. of water are forced through the niembrane 
at a pressure of 220 mm. of Hg. This removes the ethylene glycol and detects 
faulty membranes. It is advisable not to let the level of the water fall as low as 
the sac since the drying of any portion of the membrane will result in fragfiity 
at that point. When the membrane is removed it is filled to the top with distilled 
water and closed with a short glass rod. The membranes are stored in chloroform 
water until required. 

Determination of ethylene glycol-nitrocellulose ratio. The proportion of ethylene 
glycol to nitrocellulose necessary to give a sac-membrane impermeable to serum 
proteins is slightly variable, depending on the sample of collodion. 

To a series of tubes each containing a known amount of the 7 % nitrocellulose 
solution are added increasing amounts of ethylene glycol. The range em- 
ployed is l*5-2*0 ml. of ethylene glycol to 1 g. of nitrocellulose. Membranes are 
cast by the method described above and tested by ultrafiltering a sample of 
serum. Such membranes as show a negative biuret test when Gies reagent is 
added correspond to the maximum dilution permissible. It is advisable to keep 
somewhat below this. 

So far it has been found that a proportion of 1*8 ml. of ethylene glycol to 
1*0 g. nitrocellulose {i,e. 12*6 ml. of ethylene glycol to 100 ml. of the diluted 
collodion) gives uniformly biuret-negative filtrates. 

Ultrafiltration method. When required for analytical purposes the membrane 
is rinsed out three times with serum, the washings being removed by means of 
a pipette, and filled with serum. The sac is then connected to the reservoir and 
the reservoir filled with serum. The pressure is raised to 180 mm. of Hg. and the 
outside of the sac dried with filter-paper. The ultrafiltrate appears almost im- 
mediately. After about 10 minutes the pressure is reduced to about 50 mm. 
(sufficient to keep the sac distended to facilitate handling) and the sac dried. The 
ultrafiltrate tube is then connected over the sac and the pressure raised to 185 mm . 
The pressure falls very gradually, usually to about 175 mm. in 1 hour. 


Results. 

It is unnecessary to quote results regarding permeability. Sac-membranes 
made by this method were found to. be completely permeable to aqueous solu- 
tions of CaCla with a calcium content of 10 mg, per 100 ml. 
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The main point under investigation was that of duplication. Consequently 
three membranes each were made by four members of this Institute and used to 
prepare ultrafiltrates from a sample of serum obtained from slaughter-house 
blood. Each ultrafiltrate was analysed in triplicate. The results are shown in full 
in Table I. 

Table I. 

Results in mg. Ca per 100 ml. of ultrafiltrate. 

Analysis 

Membrane ( % 


Made by 

number 

1 

2 

3 

Average 

A 

1 

6-0 

6-0 

6-1 

6-0 


2 

6-1 

6-0 

6-0 

6*0 


3 

0*9 

6*1 

6-0 

6-0 

B 

1 

5-8 

5*9 

5*8 

5-8 


2 

5-9 

— 

5*9 

5*9 


3 

5-9 

6*0 

5-9 

5-9 

G 

1 

5*8 

5-9 

5-9 

5*9 


2 

0-9 

6-0 

5*8 

5-9 


3 

6-0 

5-9 

— 

6-0 

D 

1 

6-0 

5*9 

6-0 

6-0 


2 

0*7 

5-9 

5*8 

5-8 


3 

5*8 

5-9 

6-0 

5-9 


The calcium estimations were by the method of Clark and Collip [1925]. The 
experimental error of this method is ± 2 % . K study of the results in Table I 
indicates that the variation in the calcium contents of the various ultrafiltrates 
was of this order. It would appear, therefore, that membranes made by the 
proposed method, and b}^ different investigators, will yield identical results. 

it is a point of interest that the membranes used in this experiment were 
two days old, with the exception of those prepared by D, which were over a week 
old. The results do not appear to be affected by the age of the membrane, at 
least within this limit. Also the membranes used w^ere those prepared for the 
first time by all workers except D. 

Summary. 

A method of preparing sac-membranes is described which wfiil yield practically 
identical ultrafiltrates, at least in so fiir as the calcium is concerned, at the hands 
of different investigators. 
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LXXIX. THE ULTRACENTRIFUGAL PROTEIN 
SEDIMENTATION DIAGRAM OF NORMAL 
HUMAN, COW AND HORSE SERUM. 

By ARTHUR SPROUL McFARLANE.i 

From the Institute of Physical Chemistry, Upsala, Sweden. 

{Received February 1st, 1935.) 

It has been shown in a previous paper [McFarlane, 1935] that the diagrams 
which are obtained in the refractive index method of following protein sedi- 
mentation in the ultracentrifuge are capable of yielding a great deal of valuable 
qualitative and quantitative information relating to the composition of the 
protein solution in the centrifuge cell. In particular, they are capable of giving 
the concentration of each molecular fraction which separates in the centrifugal 
field and an estimate of the relative degree of dimensional homogeneit}/- of the 
constituent molecules of each fraction. In the work to be reported here we have 
obtained the sedimentation diagrams for various sera and have attempted to 
establish the following general points: (1) the extent to which the ultracentri- 
fugal sedimentation diagram is a strictly reproducible characteristic of a serum; 
(2) the nature and extent of any changes in the diagram caused by treating 
the serum in various ways; (3) whether the serum from a series of members of 
the same species gives the same sedimentation diagram ; and (4) to what extent 
the serum diagram of normal members of difierent species is the same. 

It is to be emphasised at the outset that the work which will be reported is 
essentially of the nature of a general survey of this new field of investigation, 
the object being more to discover the possibilities of the field as a whole than 
to establish any particular points in great detail. 

Since each complete ultracentrifugal experiment takes some considerable 
time it has been necessary throughout to minimise the number of experiments. 
The evidence in regard to (1) is, therefore, largely obtained incidentally in the 
experiments designed to investigate (2) and (3). We have used cow serum in 
investigating the effect of treatment on the same sample of a serum because 
a large quantity was readily available to cover all the experiments. It was more 
convenient, and also of greater interest, to use human serum in investigating (3), 
and for the species comparison in (4) we have used human, cow and horse sera. 

It is necessary to refer the reader to the previous paper [1935] for a full 
description of the theory and technique of an ultracentrifuge experiment and 
for the details of the methods of calculating the results. We shall require in the 
present communication to refer frequently to that paper. 

Section 1. The sedimentation diagram of normal oow^ serum. 

In this section we shall describe a series of experiments all performed on the 
same sample of cow serum and designed to investigate the effect of treatment 
of various kinds on the sedimentation diagram of the serum. 

^ Beit Memorial Research Fellow. 
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1 




A large sample of blood was obtained from a cow wliicb bad no signs or 
history of disease.^ The blood was allowed to clot spontaneously and the serum 
was separated after 12 hours. Portions of this serum were used in the following 
experiments. During the period of these experiments (10 weeks) the serum was 
kept at 4° under sterile conditions, and no signs of decomposition could be 
detected. 

A portion of the serum was placed in a collodion diatysis bag arranged as 
for an osmotic pressure measurement. The bag was placed in 10 times its 
volume of 1 % sodium chloride solution and the level of serum in the capillary 
kept constant by externally applied pressure from a water manometer. When 
equilibrium had been reached, as indicated by constant manometer pressure, 
the apparatus was dismantled and the refractive index of solution and dialysate 
measured by means of the Puhrich refractometer and using the sodium D line. 
The dialysate gave a negative protein reaction with salicyclsulphonic acid. By 
subtracting the two values we obtained the total protein refraction increment 
of the serum, subject to the assumptions regarding the effect of the diffusible 
ion concentrations discussed in the previous paper. 

In calculating protein concentrations from our refractometric data we have 
used the following specific refraction increment values throughout this work : 


Protein 

Horse serum albumin 
Horse serum globulin 
Total horse serxim 
Human serum albumin 
Human serum globulin 
Total human serum 
Cow serum albumin | 
Cow serum globulin [■ 
Total cow serum j 


Specific refraction 
increment 


Author 


0-00183 Adair and Robinson [1930, 1] 

0-00186 Adair and Robinson [1930, 1] 

0-00184 — 

0-00200 Sehretter [1926] 

0-00219 Sehretter [1926] 

0-00202 Sehretter [1926] 


0-00185 


The value for total horse serum protein is a mean of Adair and Robmson’s 
values for horse serum albumin and globuhn, and the cow serum values are 
assumed to be the same as the horse and sheep serum values which Adair and 
Robinson have given. The use of these values can only give approximate con- 
centrations because of these assumptions, and because there is a good deal of 
difference of opinion in the literature as to the exact values of the specific re- 
fraction increment of the serum proteins, and particularly of human serum 
protein [cf, Linder et al., 1924; Starlinger and Hartl, 1925; Sehretter, 1926]. In 
this work we are primarily concerned to measure and compare differences in 
refractive index (% — %), concentration measurements being of secondary im- 
portance. We have, therefore, not made any more accurate determinations of 
concentrations than are given by the refractometric data, and we have avoided 
basing any important conclusions on the concentration values given. 

In order to be able to compare the measured refractivity of the protein 
with the value calculated from the sedimentation diagram we have applied 
to the measured values the wave-length correction factor which Pedersen and 
Andersson, as described in our previous paper [1935], have obtained for horse 
serum proteins, mz. I'-OS. 

\Exp. i. Untreated cow semm, K portion of the serum was examined in a 
centrifuge cell 2-0 mm. thick. The centrifuge reached 58,000 r.p.m. (equivalent 
to a mean centrifugal force of 240,000 times -gravity) after 40 mins, and was 


^ I am indebted to Med. Kand. 0. Mellaiider for the supply of tins serum. 
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kept at this speed to within + 300 r.p.m. throughout the run which lasted a 
further 3 hours and 3 mins, up to the time of the last exposure. 

It was found on viewing the scale from the camera when regular sedimen- 
tation had been established that an optical scale distance of 1*54 cm. gave 
satisfactory results, i,e. a large line displacement with good definition of the 
displaced lines, and this was used in all exposures. The temperature of the cell 
at the time of the first exposure (which we will call Tf) was 33*4'^, and at the 
time of the last exposure (Tj) was 35*2°. The photographs were taken on Cramer 
plates using the mercury line at 366 m/x, which was isolated by means of a 
Corning nickel oxide glass filter. The exposure time was 25 secs., and the photo- 
graphic enlargement factor 0*996. 



Mg. 1. 


The curve shown in Fig. 1 was obtained from a photograph taken 108 mins, 
after reaching full speed. The position of the meniscus (not shown in the figure) 
is 5*64 cm. from the centre of rotation. It will be seen that three molecular 
fractions are present. /8’^v,2o lightest fraction is 2*67 and for the heaviest 

fraction is 4*60. These /Sw,2o values are corrected for the density and viscosity 
of the electrolyte medium in which the protein is dissolved (c/. equation (5) 
of previous paper) but take no account of the concentration of the protein. 
The value of ^'V7,2o infinite dilution (or the true sedimentation constant) of 
the A fraction may be obtained by extrapolating to infinite dilution a series of 
values of go various concentrations. It is not so easy to obtain the true 
sedimentation constant of the X ox G fractions because it is necessary to take 
into account the effect of the concentration of the lighter fraction or fractions, 
as the case may be. In this work we are mainly concerned to identify a parti- 
cular fraction, and for this purpose it is not necessary to obtain the extrapolated 
sedimentation constant. It is to be emphasised, however, that the aS'^v, 2 o values 
in this paper may not be compared with the true sedimentation constants 
published for other proteins, since these latter are all extrapolated and represent 
natural constants characteristic of the proteins and independent of the concen- 
tration. intermediate fraction cannot be obtained with any degree 

of accuracy because a clear separation of this curve from that of the lightest 
fraction was not obtained. We shall in future label the three fractions, in order 
of increasing sedimentation velocity, as A fraction (presuming a relationship 
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with, serum albumin) ; X fraction (of unknown nature) ; and G fraction (pre- 
suming a relationship with serum globulin). 

It is impossible to produce here more than one curve from each experiment. 
This is a disadvantage because to obtain a complete picture of the sedimentation 
process it is necessary to consider all the curves. 

We may discuss here in some detail a point of importance which arises in 
connection' with the A and X fractions. We find in the case of cow serum the 
phenomenon of two boundaries which, in the process of sedimentation, reach 
the bottom of the cell without completely separating. The question arises 
whether under these conditions of incomplete separation we may attempt to 
resolve the composite curve graphically on the assumption that it consists of 
two symmetrical component curves. The problem is more comprehensible if we 
consider the boundaries in terms of protein concentration instead of refraction 
gradient. We have represented in Fig. 2a the refraction diagram of a hypo- 



Fig. 2. Illustrating the type of curve -distortion caused by the overlapping 
boundaries in undiluted serum, 

thetical composite A + X boundary with the corresponding protein concentra- 
tion diagram shown in association with it (Fig. 2 b). In both diagrams the 
component curves are represented by thin lines and the composite curve by a 
heavy line. Above the level “a” in the ceil {i,e, to the left of the line "'a” in 
the diagram) only A molecules are present, and we may therefore assume that 
the shape of this part of the curve wiU correspond to that of the sedimenting 
boundary curve of a pure solution of A molecules. As we have discussed in the 
previous paper, the concentration distribution of these molecules is determiiied. 
by the forces of natural diffusion and an opposing force due to the variation of 
sedimentation velocity with concentration. Below the level the shape of 
the curve should correspond to that of the boundary curve of a solution of 
X molecules sedimenting in a homogeneous medium of A molecules. Between 
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the levels ‘‘a” and both molecular types are present in continuously varying 
concentration and it is difficult to visualise clearly the forces which will determine 
the ultimate shape of the composite concentration curve. It seems at least 
definite that in this region the X boundary gradient will be increased by the 
effect on the sedimentation velocity of the X molecules of the increasing con- 
centration of A molecules as we proceed from “a’’ to ^^6”. If this were the 
only factor present we should expect a composite curve of the type shown in 
Fig. 2 c. Actually, however, we obtain curves of the general asymmetrical shape 
shown in Fig. 2 d. The degree of distortion is not marked in the case of cow 
and horse sera but is characteristically pronounced in the case of untreated 
normal human sera. To explain the shape of this curve it is necessary to assume 
that in addition to the increase of the X concentration gradient there has also 
occurred an apparent “sharpening’’ of that part of the A boundary which lies 
between the levels “u” and “6”, so that the limb of the curve nearer to the 
bottom of the cell comes to lie more vertically. It seems unlikely that this 
sharpening can be attributed to any effect of the concentration of X molecules 
on the sedimentation velocity of A molecules because the X molecules are 
sedimenting faster than the A molecules. It is possible, however, that the 
diffusion of A molecules in this region will be influenced by the changing viscous 
effect of the solution of X molecules. The question of the influence of the charge 
on the molecules also arises, but a significant charge effect is regarded as unlikely 
in the presence of approximately 1 % neutral electrolyte. The possibility ma37- 
not be excluded, however. It is not possible to obtain a more exact idea of the 
phenomenon until we have more data regarding the behaviour of the individual 
components of a mixture under the conditions of a simple diffiision experiment. 
We may note, however, that smce the asymmetry shown in Fig. 2 d is probably 
due to an external mechanical influence it should not affect the total area enclosed 
by the curve and the base-fine. 

When such an asymmetrical curve is obtained it may be questioned whether 
we know that the boundary is really composite and that the asymmetry is not 
due to some obscure mechanical factor acting on a homogeneous boundary. 
The evidence against this is (1) that the base of the curve is much too broad 
for a homogeneous boundary of the same sedimentation constant; (2) that in 
several experiments with human serum we have found an as}nnmetrical A + X 
curve in the early exposures which separated later into two symmetrical curves ; 
(3) in experiments with certain concentrated globulin solutions the depression 
of the boundary diffusion is much greater than in the case of undiluted serum 
and no apparent asymmetry of the curve is present. 

The only method we know of attempting to resolve graphically such a 
composite curve as that shown in Fig. 2c is to locate the points “a” and “c”, 
delete the portion of curve between these points and try to reconstruct the 
ideal component curves by consideration of symmetry. The procedure is only 
possible when the portion of curve to the left of “a” is substantially more than 
half the whole A curve, and even then the accuracy must be very limited. In 
the case of undiluted cow serum we have usually found that it is possible to 
reconstruct the A curve in an apparently reproducible way, but the X curve 
cannot be satisfactorily drawn. We have, therefore, obtained a very approximate 
value for the area of the X component curve by subtracting the area of the 
symmetrical A curve from the total boundary area. 

The general results of the first experiment are collected in Table I. 

As in the previous paper we have obtained a comparative value for the dis- 
crepancy between measured and calculated protein concentration (entitled 
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Table I. Results obtained with undiluted cow serum. 

Average {n-^ - Calculated protein 



calculated* 

concentration 

Average 



g./lOO ml. 

'^W,20 - 

A fraction 

0-00952 

4-76 

2*67 

X fraction 

0-00253 

1-27 

3-2 ±0-3 

G fraction 

0-00249 

1-25 

4-60 

Total protein 

0-01454 

GO 

— 


Total (% - n^), by refractometric measurement on tbe serum and its 

dialysate, and correction of the result to A=366mft 0-0153 

Total protein concentration, measured 7-64 g./lOO ml. 

* These values are obtained from the area of the component curves on the sedimentation 
diagram by means of equation (3) of the previous paper [1936]. They represent the refraction 
increments of the individual fractions. The value for the total protein is the sum of the calculated 
individual values and represents, therefore, the calculated refractive equivalent of the total area 
of the sedimentation curve. 

“‘% diff.’ total protein”) by ' subtracting the value for the total protein re- 
fraction increment calculated from the area of the sedimentation diagram from 
that obtained by measurement on the serum and its dialysate, and expressing 
the difference as a percentage of the latter. 

“% diff.” in total protein values —5-2%. 

The individual values for the A and X fractions are only to be regarded as 
approximate for the reasons already discussed, but the combined value is exact 
to the limits of the experimental accuracy of the method. The calculated pro- 
portion of the total protein which is represented by the G fraction is 17-1 % . 
The A boundary sediments to the bottom of the cell with a steady, but very 
slight, diminution in the breadth of the boundary, thus giving rise to a negative 
spreading coefficient. ^ We regard this as evidence in favour of the dimensional 
homogeneity of the molecules of the A fraction. The G boundary spreading 
coefficient can only be determined with a very low degree of accuracy and smce, 
in any case, the values are bound to vary with the concentration of A molecules, 
and, therefore, have little sigirificance, we shall ignore them. 

Xxp. 2. Undiluted cow serum heated to 56° for 2^ hours. The object of this 
experiment was to find if any change in the molecular dimensions of the serum 
proteins accompanies the deduction of the complementary substance in im- 
munological reactions. 

A different 2-0 mm. cell from that used in Exp. 1 was employed in this case, 
and an optical scale distance of 1-38 cm. was found suitable. Mean centrifugal 


Table II. Results for heat-inactivated cow serum. 


A fraction 
X fraction 
G fraction 


Average (n^- iio) 
calculated 
A = 366'mju, 

0-00968 

0-00198 

0-00284 

0-014o0 


Calculated protein 
concentration 
g./lOO ml. 

4-85 

0- 99 

1- 42 
7-26 


Average 

^ W, 20 - 
2-68 

3-2 ±0-3 
4-94 


Total protein 0*01450 7-2b 

Total - nieasnred and corrected to A = 366m/Lt 0-0153 

Total protein concentration, measured ... ... ... ••• 7-64 g./lOO ml. 

“ % diff.” in total protein values ~^>'5 % 

Calculated proiJortion of G fraction % 

Spreading coefficient of A boundary Negative 

1 The spreading coefficient is defined in the previous paper and is calculated according to 
equation (8) of that paper. 
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fGrce = 255,000 times gravity. ^^ = 33-5°. Ti = 35-6°. Tlie pliotograpMc arrange- 
ments were the same as in Exp. 1. The curves are all so closely similar in shape 
to those in Exp. 1 that we have not reproduced a specimen here. The results 
are shown in Table II. 

The only change which might be a possible accompaniment of the heat- 
inactivation process is an increase in the concentration of the G fraction with 
a compensatory decrease in the concentration of the X fraction. The change, 
however, is not great enough to enable this conclusion to be definitely drawn. 
In all other respects the data for the normal and heat-inactivated sera are 
identical. 

Exp, 3. The effect of simple dilution on the sedimentation diagram of cow serum. 
In the first experiment 1 volume of cow serum was diluted with 4 volumes of 
1 % sodium chloride and the solution was examined in a 2*0 mm. cell. Mean 
centrifugal force == 235,000 times gravity. Optical scale distance = 10 T 4 cm. 
T^=32-2°. ' Tj = 33*6°. Photographic enlargement factor = 0*993. The diagram 
shown ill Fig. 3 was obtained from an exposure taken 84 mins, after reaching 
full speed, and Table III gives the results. 



Table III. Results obtained for cow serum diluted with 4 volumes 
of 1 sodium chloride. 

Average (% Calculated protein 



calculated 

X=366mpL 

concentration 
g./lOO ml. 

Average 

A fraction 

G fraction 

0-0018 

0*0007 

, 0-92 " 

■'0-37, 

'■■4-23', ■■ 

6-63/ / 

Total protein 

0-0025 

4-29 ' 

■■ 

Total (% “ %), measured and corrected to A : 
Total protein concentration, measured 
“ % diff .” in total protein values 

Calculated proportion of fraction ... 
Spreading coefficient of A boundary — 

=366m/x 

0- 00306 

1- 53 g./lOO ml. 
-18-0 0/^ 

28-0% 

6-1 X 10“7 


Owing to the increased spreading of the boundaries it is impossible to say 
whether the A fraction is homogeneous or consists of A+X fractions. It will 
be noted that there has been a substantial relative increase in the concentration 
of the G fraction and that the percentage discrepancy between measured and 
calculated (% — %) has increased considerably as compared with the previous 
two experiments. 
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In a second experiment the serum was examined after dilution with 7 volumes 
of 1 % sodium chloride. A 4*0 mm. cell was used. Optical scale distance = 
8*14 cm. Mean centrifugal force =235,000 times gravity. ^ry = 31*7°. Tj = 34*5"’. 
Photographic enlargem.ent factor = 0*996. 


Table IV. Showing the results ohtamed for cow serum diluted with 
7 volumes of 1 sodium chloride. 

Average (n-^ - ??o) Calculated protein 

calculated concentration Average 

A = 366 m/A g./lOO ml. aSw, 20 • 


A fraction 0*00117 0*59 4*43 

G fraction 0*00043 (>22 ^ 

Total protein 0*00160 0*81 — 


Total {fij measured and corrected to A = 366m/Lt 

Total protein concentration, measured 

did'.” in total protein values 

Calculated proportion of G fraction 

Spreading coefficient of A boundarj^ 


0*00201 


1*01 g./lOO ml. 
-20*4% 

27*2 % 


7*7 X 10“'^ 


The relative concentration of the G fraction has not been increased by this 
further dilution and it appears probable, therefore, that the maximum '' globulin ” 
content of the serum obtainable by ultracentrifiigal analysis is approximately 
28 % . This will be referred to in a later paper where we shall have occasion to 
discuss the albumin and globulin concentrations in this serum obtained by 
precipitation methods. It is also of interest that the percentage discrepancy 
between measured and calculated should again be so large in comparison 

with the case of undiluted serum. It suggests either that simple dilution of cow 
serum leads to the production of polydisperse protein or that in some way our 
technique is not exactly the same in the examination of concentrated and dilute 
solutions. 

Exp. 4. Cow serum dialysed against 1 sodium chloride. A sample of the 
cow serum was dialysed against several changes of 1 % sodium chloride until 
ionic equilibrium was obtained. Durmg the process a slight dilution of the 
serum occurred. Cell thickness = 2*0 mm. Optical scale distance=l*69 cm. 
Mean centrifugal force = 255,000 times gravity. Tf=Z2'T. ^2=36*9°. 


Table V. Results obtained for coto serum dialysed against 
1 sodium chloride. 



Average (n^ ~ 
calculated 

J Calculated protein 
concentration 

Average 


A=366m/x 

g./lOO ml. 


A fraction 

0*00852 

4*26 

3*09 

X fraction 

0*00135 

0*67 

— 

G fraction 

0*00225 

1*13 

5*07 

Total protein 

0-01212 

6*06 

•— 

Total (% - Uq), measured and corrected to A = 

366?w.p; 

0*0133 


Total protein concentration, measured ... 6*66 g./lOO ml. 

“% diff.” in total protein values ... -8*9% 

Calculated proportion of (7 fraction ... ... 18*5% 

The spreading coefficient of the A boundary in tliis ease is significantly zero. 

We may note here the slightly increased sedimentation constants and 
boundary spreading coefficients as compared with the untreated serum in 
Exp. 1. These increases may be due to the dilution which occurred inadvertently 
during the dialysis. 
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It is also possible that the rather low value of (% — '^o) ^ fraction is 

due to the slightly increased spreading at the A and X boundaries which makes 
the graphical separation of the two curves more uncertain than usual. In 
general, however, we conclude from this experiment that dialysis against 1 % 
sodium chloride does not affect significantly the protein sedimentation diagram 
of undiluted cow serum. . 

5. Cow serum dialysed against 0-1 sodium chloride. The dialysed 
serum was examined in a 2*0 mm. cell with an optical scale distance of 2*28 cm. 
The fact that we were able to use this greater scale distance indicated early in 
the experiment that a significant change had occurred in the sedimentation 
diagram. Mean centrifugal force = 255,000 times gravity. Ty: = 32-9^. 2^2 = 25*2°. 

Table VI. Results for cotv serum dialysed against 0-1 sodium chloride. 


' !' 

Average (% - 
calculated 

Iq) Calculated protein 
concentration 

Average 


A=366m/x 

g./lOO ml. 

8V,2o-1>" 

A fraction 

0-00786 

3-93 

2-76 

X fraction 

0-00167 

0-84 

— 

0 fraction 

0-00304 

1-52 

5-45 

i ; ’ Total protein 

0-01257 

6-29 

— 

Total (% iiieasured and corrected to A 

=366 Wju, 

0-0134 


Total protein concentration, measured 
“ % difif.” in total protein values 
Calculated proportion of G fraction . . . 
Spreading coefficient of A boundary . . . 


6-70 g./l 
-6*0% 
24-2 % 

0-6 X 10“ 



6*25 6*50 
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We reproduce in Fig. 4 the curve of an exposure taken 56|- mins, after 
reaching full speed. It will be seen on comparison with the curve for untreated 
serum in Fig. 1 that the two curves have the same general shape, but as the 
calculations show, the G curve in Exp. 4 has a definitely greater area than 
the 0 curve in Exp. 1, and the A curve in Exp. 4 has a smaller area than the 
A curve in Exp. 1. The sedimentation velocity of the G fraction appears to be 
abnormally high. The increase m the boundary spreading coefficient of the 
A fraction was expected since charged proteins tend to difiuse more rapidly in 
the presence of lower concentrations of diffusible electrolytes. In order to find 
if further reduction in the concentration of diffusible electrolytes would give rise 
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to a farther increase in the G fraction we examined next electrolyte-free cow 
serum. 

Exp. 6. Electrolyte-free cow serum. The cow serum was dialysed for several 
days in a collodion, bag against distilled water during which procedure a rather 
scanty flocculum of euglobulin collected at the bottom of the bag. The super- 
nataiit solution was then centrifuged in a 2-0 mm. cell. Mean centrifugal force = 
255,000 times gravity. Optical scale distance = 3-78 cm. T^=33-8°. Tj=35*8°. 

Total -- Uq), measured and corrected to A = Z%<dmfx ... 0-011 

Total protein concentration, measured 5-51 g./lOO ml. 

Fig. 5 shows the curve of an exposure taken 52| mins, affcer reaching full 
speed. The base-line is sloping probably because of the high potential gradient 
set up in the solution by the movement of charged protein in an electrolyte-free 
medium. It is, therefore, not possible to make calculations of (% — %) from this 
curve which will have any precise significance, but we may obtain approxi- 
mate values for the sedimentation constants of the A and 0 fractions. The 
values are : 

oo tor the A fraction 3-4.10™^^ 

„ Or „ 7-4. 10-^3 

It is impossible to say whether any X fraction is present or not. 

The high value of /S\y 20 ^ fraction conforms with the high value of 

the previous experiment.' It may be due to charge effects or to an increase in 
the size of the G molecules. We may also notice in Fig. 5 the marked increase 
in the degree of spreading at both boundaries. In connection with certain argu- 
: ments discussed in the previous paper concerning the charge on the proteins 

I in untreated serum, this phenomenon certainly suggests that both fractions in 

electrol 3 rfce-free serum are charged. It may not be inferred, however, that the 
I same is true of untreated serum until we have more evidence that the consti- 

I tution of the soluble protein in serum is not affected by the removal of electro- 

f lytes. 

? Exp. 7, Goto serum dialysed against M.j20 acetate buffer, p^ 4-6. Cell thick- 

ness =2*0 mm. Mean centrifugal force = 250,000 times gravity. Optical scale 
distance = l-24 cm. T'y = 334°. ^2 = 35*9°. The results are shown in Table VII. 

Table VII. Results with cow serum dialysed against M/2^ acetate buffer. 

Average ~ Uq) Calculated protein 

calculated concentration x4.verage 

A = 366 mfi g./lOO mi. 20 • 

0-00983 4-92 3-29 

0-00236 M8 5-10 

Total protein 0-01219 6-10 — 

Total {%-Wo), measui’ed and corrected to A = 366mjLt 

Total protein concentration, measured 6*26 g./lOO ml. 

“% dit!.” in total protein values -2-4% 

Calculated proportion of G fraction 19-4 % 

Spreading coefficient of A boundary 0-3 x lO’"'^ 

Owing to a certain amount of leakage from the cell at the beginning of this 
run the sedimentation path available was shorter than usual, with the result 
that the presumably merged A and X boundaries reached the bottom of the 
cell before any detectable separation of the two had time to occur. It was 
therefore only possible to calculate combined values for (%—%) and N^^ go j 
Biocbem. 1935 XXIX 


A fraction) 
X fraction j 
G fraction 
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for this boundary. In all other respects, and taking into account the slight 
dilution during dialysis, we regard the curve as showing no significant pom s 
of difference from the curve of untreated cow serum. 

Exp. 8. Cow serum dried and redissolved. A portion of the serum was rapidly 
dried under reduced pressure in a desiccator containing phosphorus pentoxide 
and then mixed with the same volume of water as there was serum original y. 
In spite of stirring the mixture gently at intervals for 24 hours a rather bullp^ 
greyish-brown residue remained. The clear solution after centrifugmg o e 
insoluble material was then dialysed under pressure against 1 % sodium chloride 
until equilibrium was reached and the total protein concentration was approxi 
mately the same as that of the original serum. The solution was examined in 
a 2-0 mm, ceU. Mean centrifugal force = 240,000 times gravity. Optical scale 

distance = 1-64 cm. T'j,=33-3°. irj = 34-4°. 

Fig. 6 shows the curve of an exposure taken b6 mins, after reacning lu 
speed, and Table VIII shows the general results of the run. 

Table VIII. Results for cow serum which had been dried and redissolved. 


Average (% - %) Calculated protein 
calculated concentration 


A fraction 
X fraction 
G fraction 
Total protein 


A=366mju, 

0-00940 

0-00183 

0-00235 

0-01358 


g./lOO ml. 

4-73 

0- 92 

1- 18 

6-83 


Total (% - Wo), measured and corrected to A = 366 w/x 
Total protein concentration, measured 

“% diff.” in total protein values 

Calculated proportion of G fraction . . • • • • 

The spreading coefficient of the A boundary has a negative value 


ilverage 

i8w,20-10« 

2-37 

4-37 


0-0161 

8-06 g./lOO ml. 
"15-5% 

17-3 % 


It will be seen from Table VIII and from Fig. 6 that the results generally are 
in rather close agreement with those for un- 
treated cow serum, except that there is a greater 
disrepancy in the total protein values. The 
values of the sedimentation constant and 
spreading coefficient are in keeping with the 
slightly higher total protein concentration in 
this experiment than in Exp. 1, but the calcu- 
lated value for (%— %) is definitely less. It 
appears, therefore, that, compared with the 
untreated serum, some 8-10 % more of the 
total protein in the redissolved serum is com- 
pletely heterodisperse in the centrifugal field 
and does not show on the apparent base-line. 

It is of interest that, if we disregard this poly- 
disperse protein and the insoluble protein left 
on redissolving the dried serum, the sedi- 
mentation characteristics of the remaining 
soluble protein after concentration and the 
concentration ratio of its constituent fractions should be so closely similar to 
those of the untreated parent serum. 

Exp. 9. Cow serum ^ dried, ether -extracted and redissolved. In order to investi- 
gate whether the serum lipoids have any influence on the character of the sedi- 


Fig. 6. 
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mentation diagram we have subjected a portion of the serum powder (prepared 
as in Exp. 8) to the action of warm ether in a Soxhlet extractor for 3 days. The 
residue in the extraction thimble was exposed to the laboratory atmosphere for 
a day to get rid of all traces of ether and then redissolved and dialysed against 
1 % sodium chloride. As in the previous experiment there was a bulky residue 
of insoluble protein. The protein solution after dialysis was examined in a 
2*0 mm. cell, using a mean centrifugal force of 255,000 times gravity. Optical 
scale distance = 2*88 cm. Ty^ = 33-7°. Tj, = 35*7°. 

Table IX. Results for cow serum which had been dried, 
ether-extracted and redissolved. 


A fraction 
X fraction 
G fraction 

Total protein 


Average {n-f^ - Calculated protein 
calculated concentration 

A = 366 mix 

0-00592 2-96 

0-00117 0-59 

0-00185 0-93 

0-00894 4-48 


Total (% measured and corrected to A=366m/x 
Total protein concentration, measured 

“ % diff.” in total protein values 

Calculated proportion of G fraction 

Spreading coefficient of A boundary ... 


Average 

^ 20 - 10 ^^ 

3-38 


5-40 


0- 0119 

5-96 g./lOO ml. 
24-8 % 

20-6 % 

1- 0 X 10~7 


The most notable feature is the fact that almost one- quarter of the total 
protein present has failed to appear on the diagram. A discrepancy of the same 
order was found in Exp. 3 usmg diluted cow serum and there we could not 
exclude the possibility that an error might arise owing to the different con- 
ditions (cell thickness, scale distance, time of experiment etc.) under which a 
dilute and a concentrated solution are examined. In this case we feel justified 
in drawing the definite conclusion that a considerable amount of polydisperse 
protein is present because the conditions of the experiment are practically 
identical with those in Exps. 1, 2, 4, 5, and 7, in which an average loss of only 
5*5 % is recorded. It is also interesting to find in this experiment that the re- 
fraction equivalent of the total area of the curve of the first exposure, viz. 0-0107, 
is much higher than in the later exposures where it lias a constant value of 
0*00894. The spreadmg coefficient of the A boundary also appears to be high, 
but this may be due to the rather low concentration of the homogeneous protein 
which is present. 

It is again interesting to find that in spite of the protein which was lost in 
the form of the insoluble residue, and of the polydisperse protein which fails to 
show its presence on the sedimentation diagram, the remaining protein appears 
to be normal from the sedimentation point of view. We should have expected 
that the pro tern loss would fall more heavily on one or other of the fractions. 
We must conclude from this that the denaturation process affects each fraction 
in proportion to the concentration in which it is present, or else that the three 
fractions are in equilibrium and removal of part of one fraction is followed by 
an internal molecular rearrangement which restores the fractions to their normal 
relative concentrations. This latter possibility does not seem to us unlikely in 
view of the equilibrium which exists in mixtures of serum albumin and globulin. 
We also conclude from this experiment that the serum lipoids which are ex- 
tractable with ether do not exert an essential influence on the character of the 
sedimentation diagram. 

■■V43— 2 
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Exp. 10. Cow serum in the presence of amm^onium sulphate. In a preliminary 
test on a sample of cow serum it was found that globulin precipitation began 
when 3*9 ml. saturated ammonium sulphate had been added to 10 ml. of serum. 
We then added to a 1 ml. sample of the serum 0*3 ml. saturated ammonium 
sulphate and examined the clear solution in the centrifuge. The object of the 
experiment was to find whether any marked change is induced in the sedimen- 
tation diagram by ammonium sulphate in amount insufficient to cause precipi- 
tation. Cell thickness = 2*0 mm. Optical scale distance = 3*78 cm. Mean centri- 
fugal force = 255,000 times gravity . T^=33*3°. 7^2 = 35*4°. 



The curve shown (Fig. 7) was obtained from a photograph taken 88| mins, 
after reaching full speed. This and other exposures show base-line irregularities 
which are due at least in part to sedimentation of the ammonium sulphate ions. 
Two fractions are present, and owing to the density and viscosity effects of the 
ammonium sulphate these sediment very slowly, the complete run requiring 
4 hours. More blurring of the boundaries thus has time to occur with the result 
that no signs of a separation of the lighter fraction into A and X components 
can be seen. Also, owing to the abnormal conditions of sedimentation, we camiot 
say from the spreading coefficient of this boundary whether it is honiogeneoiis 
or not. 

Table X. Results for coxv serum in the presence of ammonium sulphate. 

Average (% - n^) Calculated protein 



calculated 

concentration 

Average 


A=366w/x 

g./lOO ml. 


A fraction 

0-00618 . 

3-09 

3-07 

G fraction 

0-00053 

0-27 

5-36 

Total protein 

0-00671 

3-36 


Total (% - %o), measured and corrected to A 

= 366m/x 

0-00109 

Total protein concentration, measured 


5-46 g./lOO : 

“% diff.” in total protein values ... 


-38-5% ■ 

Calculated proportion of G fraction ... 


7-9% 


The individual values of (%—%) for the A fraction are interesting, viz. 6*64 
after 88|- mins., 5*64 after 155 mins, and 5*77 after 204 mins. The spreading 
coefficients are also uneven — e.g. calculated between the exposures at 88-| and 
155 mins. = 2*46 . 10“^, and between the exposures at 155 and 204 mins. = 0*86 . 10“’’^. 
As already pointed out, owing to the slow sedimentation we cannot compare 
these values with the spreading coefficients which we have determined in other 
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experiments. It is, however, interesting to find a large degree of boundary 
spreading with falling (^ — no) in the upper part of the cell and a much smaller 
degree of spreading with constant — lower part of the cell. The 
whole picture, including the marked discrepancy between measured and calcu- 
lated total (% — '?^o) values, leaves little doubt that a large part of the protein 
ill the solution is polydisperse. Mutzenbecher [1933] has' also found that am- 
monium sulphate causes a dissociation of the serum protein molecules prior to 
precipitation. 

It is also to be noted that the percentage of the total protein refraction incre- 
ment due to the G fraction is very low. It would appear in this case (as distinct 
from the state of affairs when serum is dried and redissolved) that the loss of 
protein has fallen more heavily on the G fraction. This we would expect since 
it is only necessary to increase the concentration of ammonium sulphate to the 
point of precipitation and the globulin fraction practically disappears altogether 
from the diagram. 

Exp, 11. Cow serum treated with ammonium sulphate. In this experiment a 
collodion dialysis bag filled with cow serum and closed was immersed in a large 
volume of saturated ammonium suljDhate. In a few minutes the serum protein 
precipitated completely and was left so for 24 hours. The bag was then removed 
from the ammonium sulphate solution and placed in 1 % sodium chloride 
solution which was changed frequently until the dialysate was free from sul- 
phate ions. It was verified that no protein leakage had occurred through the 
bag, the change in the total protein refraction increment of the serum — ^from 
0*00141 to 0*00132 — being due to incidental dilution during the dialysis process. 
The serum was then examined in the same cell as was used in the previous 
experiment. Mean centrifugal force = 255,000 times gravity. Optical scale dis- 
tance-2-28 cm. T^ = 32*3". ^rj = 33*7". 


Table XI. Results for cow serum treated with ammonium sulphate. 



Average (% - Rq 

) Calculated protein 



calculated 

concentration 

Average 


A = 366w/r 

g./lOO mi. 

^ w, 20 • 

n + fraction 

0-00975 

4-88 

3-11 

G fraction 

0-00174 

0-87 

4-71 

Total protein 

0-01149 

5-75 

— 

Total (% ~ %o), measured and corrected to A = 

366?Wja 

0-0143 

Total protein concentration, measured 


7-13 g./lOO mi. 

“% diif.” in total protein values 


"20% 

Calculated proportion of <9 fraction ... 


15% 


The curve shown in Fig. 8 was obtained from a photograph taken 116| mins, 
after reaching full speed. At the apex of the A curve there is definite evidence 
that this fraction is not homogeneous but consists of two molecular species 
present in approximately equal concentrations. The later exposures from this 
experiment show the same signs of an early process of resolution of the A curve 
into two curves of approximately equal areas — a process which is, however, still 
incomplete when the boundary reaches the bottom of the cell. The spreading 
coefficient of this boundary is 0*25.10”'^, which is in keeping with a hetero- 
geneous fraction in view of the negative values obtained with the untreated 
serum. 

In Fig. 9 we have shown the curve of a late exposure in Exp. 1 (untreated 
cow serum), and we have also superimposed on it the curve of the corresponding 
exposure from this experiment. Owing to the steeper boundary gradient in 
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erinoLBiits were carried out witli different scale distances. In 
bwo curves strictly comparable, therefore, we have recalcu- 
le position for the exposure in Exp. 11 to the same scale 
Exp. 1, and these recalculated values are plotted in Fig. 9. 


:R TREATl 


• ULPH/kTE. 


AMMON) 


COW SERUM 


TAEATEO WITH AMMONIUM SULPHATEj 


There still remains a difference in the total areas of the two curves owing to the 
slightly lower total protein area in Exp. 11. The difference is too small, however, 
to affect significantly the shape of the curves. A comparison of the two demon- 
strates the difference in the relative concentrations of the A and X molecules 
in the two cases much more strikingly, than the figures which we have been able 
to give for the spreading coefficient of the A boundary in the two experiments. 

We have generally preferred to base our conclusions with regard to the 
homogeneity of a sedimenting fraction on measurements of the actual boundary 
spreading which occurs between two levels in the cell rather than on measure- 
ments of the dimensions of one boundary curve after a given time. We regard 
this as more reliable because the dimensions of any particular boundary curve 
are dependent, among other things, on the time required to accelerate the 
centrifuge to full speed, and, possibly, also on the degree of convectional dis- 
turbances at the meniscus during this period. Also, of course, the dimensions 
are directly dependent on the scale distance, thickness of cell and photographic 
enlargement factor, which differ between experiments. On the other hand the 
effect of these latter variables may be eliminated by recalculating the scale line 
positions for one experiment to the conditions of the other as we have done 
here. In all our experiments also we have employed, as far as possible, a standard 
acceleration period for the centrifuge and approximately the same maximum 
speeds, and it has been our experience that boundary curves with significantly 
aberrant dimensions do not occur. 

With due consideration of the many difficulties in the way of an exact com- 
parison of the dimensions of curves from different experiments, we feel justified 
in including the evidence in Fig. 9 of gross changes in the dimensions of the 
curve together with that of the shape of the curve at the apex and the value 
of the boundary spreading coefficient as support for the view that ammoniuni 
sulphate causes an irreversible change in cow serum. The nature of the change 
may be defined as such that the concentration of the X molecular fraction is 
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increased to a value comparable with that of the A fraction, and that the 
increase is at the expense of the A fraction. It will be shown in the next section 
that the same appears to be true for horse serum. 

Section 2. The sedimentation diageam oe noemal hoese seeijm. 

In the previous paper [McFarlane, 1935] we have published certain data and 
a curve from an experiment with fresh untreated horse serum. We pointed out 
there that the curve was not symmetrical, but to avoid confusing the special 
issue of that work, which it did not affect in essential principle, we passed over 
the question of this asymmetry and discussed the serum as a two- component 
mixture. In the light of the experiments which will now be reported it is 
necessary to regard horse serum with cow serum as having a heterogeneous 
lighter molecular fraction consisting of tw^o component fractions which are only 
imperfectly separable in the centrifugal field. In this section we shall report 
the results of some experiments on horse serum which were undertaken largely 
in order to enable a comparison of the results with those obtained for cow serum. 

12. Untreated horse serum. We are indebted to Prof. Robin Fahraeus 
for the supply of this serum from a horse which had not been immunised and 
had no signs or history of disease. The results of this experiment are taken from 
the previous paper and given here for purposes of comparison with later experi- 
ments. On Fig. 3 {a) of the paper referred to there will be found the curve of an 
exposure taken 117 mins, after reaching full speed. The experimental conditions 
were: Cell thickness = 2-0 mm. Optical scale distance = 2- 14 cm. Mean centri- 
fugal force == 230,000 times gravity . T^=32-3°. Tj=34-0'^. 

Table XII. Results for untreated horse serum. 

Average 

2-94 
4-35 


0*0144 

7*25 g./lOO ml 
-8*9% 

20*2 % 

0*8 X 10“^ 

Exp. IS. Undiluted horse plasma. A sample of blood from the same horse 
and taken at the same time as the serum in Exp. 12 was collected in a vessel 
containing sufficient dry sodium oxalate to make an approximately 0-5 % solu- 
tion in the plasma. The blood corpuscles were centrifuged off 2 hours later and 
the clear plasma examined in the same 2-0 mm, cell as was used in the previous 
experiment. Optical scale distance = 2T4 cm. Mean centrifugal force = 240,000 
times gravity. !ry= = 32-9°. ^2 = 34*1°. 

Fig. 10 shows the curve of an exposure taken 75 mins, after reaching full 
speed, and the results are shown in Table XIII. 

A comparison of the results in Exps. 12 and 13 and of the curve of Fig. 10 
with that of Fig. 3 (a) of the previous paper reveals a very close similarity 
in the characteristics of the serum and plasma of the same animal. The addi- 
tional protein in the diagram of the plasma, corresponding to the fibrinogen 
which is removed in the clot, is represented apparently by slight increases in all 




A fraction 
X fraction 
G fraction 

Total protein 


calculated 
A = 366 Wja 

0*00854 

0*00206 

0*00269 




concentration 
g./lOO mi. 

4*32 

1*04 

1*34 


0*01329 


6*70 


Total («i - Wo)’ measured and corrected to A = 366m^t 

Total protein concentration, measured 

“% diff.” in total protein values ... 

Calculated proportion of 6^ fraction ... 

Spreading coefficient of A boundary 
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Table XIII. Results for undiluted hoj^se plasma. 

Average (n^ - Wg) Calculated protein 

calculated concentration Average 

A = 366w/x g./lOOml. 

A fraction 0*00868 4*39 2*86 

X fraction 0*00240 1*21 — 

G fraction 0*00345 1*72 ^ 4*44 

Total protein 0*01453 7*32 — 

Since it was considered inadvisable to dialyse the plasma no 
measured value for (Ui - Uq) was obtained. 

Calculated proportion of G fraction 24 % 

Spreading coefficient of x4 boundary ... ... ... ... 0*8x10”' 


Fig. 10. 


Fig. 11. 


the fractions, but the most definite increase is clearly associated with the 
G molecule. We know from previous work that if some globulin were added to 
the serum used in Exp. 12 it would cause an increase both in the G curve and 
in the composite A + X curve owing to the equihbrium which exists between 
those fractions. It appears possible then that the fibrinogen of oxalate plasma 
is present with a molecular weight approximately the same as that of the 
globulin fraction and that it takes part in the general protein equilibrium re- 
action of the serum. This would explain the slight increases in the A and X 
fractions. Without some such explanation as this we must assume that fibrinogen 
is not a single substance, but consists of two or three fractions of the same 
sedimentation constants as the corresponding serum fractions. As a result of 
this experiment we can say definitely that no new fibrinogen molecule appears 
in the diagram of the plasma. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
Verney [1926] found no significant difference in the osmotic pressure per g. of 
total protein in the case of serum and plasma from the same human subject, 
indicating that fibrinogen has approximately the same mean molecular weight 
as the mean molecular weight of the serum proteins. 

Exp. 14. Defibrinated horse plasma. We have defibrinated a sample of oxalate 
plasma from another horse by a usual procedure, viz. by adding slightly more 
solid calcium chloride than is required to precipitate aU the oxalate and then 
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stirring vigorously with a glass rod. The shreds of fibrm were centrifuged ofE 
and the clear deflbrinated plasma examined in the centrifuge in a 2-0 mm. cell. 
Optical scale distance = 1-54 cm. Mean centrifugal force = 235,000 times gravity. 
r^=33-4°. yj = 34-5°. 


Table XIV. BesuUs for deflbrinated horse plasma. 



A fraction 
X fraction 
G fraction 
Total protein 


Average 

calculated 
A = 366m^ 

0-01100 

0-00231 

0-00349 

0-01680 


Calculated protein 
concentration 
g./lOO ml, 

5-56 

M7 

1-74 

8-47 


Average 

2-68 

3-66 


The preparation again was not dialysed before the experiment so 
that no measurements of total protein refractivity were made. 

Calculated proportion of G fraction 20-8 % 

Spreading coefficient of A boundary 0-3 x 10 ’ 


The curve shown in Tig. 11 is from an exposure taken 120-|mins. after 
reaching full speed. 

It is interesting to find that, in spite of the fact that this serum contains 
considerably more protein than that of Exp. 12, the sedimentation diagram in 
the two cases is closely similar. The diminished sedimentation constants and 
spreading coefficient of the A boundary in the latter experiment are in keeping 
with the greater protein concentration. 

Exp, 15, Horse serum treated with ammonium sulphate. We have undertaken 
this experiment in view of the change which had been noticed ui the sedimen- 
tation diagram of cow serum as a result of treatment with ammonium sulphate. 
The experimental details were exactly as in Exp. 11 with cow serum. A specimen 
of the horse serum used in Exp. 12 was dialysed against a saturated solution of 
ammonium sulphate for 24 hours in a closed collodion bag. Thereafter, the 
serum was dialysed against changes of 1 % sodium chloride until all sulphate 
ions had disappeared from the dialysate. Cell thickness = 2*0 mm. Mean centri- 
fugal force = 250,000 times gravity . T^=33’6°. T 1 = 36-6°. 


I 

Table XV, Results for horse serum treated ivith ammonium sulphate. 


Average - %) Calculated protein 
calculated concentration 

A =366 mg g./lOOml 

A fraction 0-0()836 4-23 

G fraction 0-00290 1-44 

Total protein 0*01126 5-67 

Total - %), measured and corrected to A = 366 mg 

Total protein concentration, measured ... ... 

“% diffi” in total protein values ... ... ... ... 

Calculated proportion of G fraction ... 

Spreading coefficient of A boundary ... * 


xA.verage 
20 • 
3-43 
6-01 


0-00130 
6-54 g./lOO mi. 


25 % 

2-2 X 10” 



The curve shown in Fig. 12 was obtained from a scale photograph taken 
95i mins, after reaching full speed. It will be seen that this A curve shows no 
signs of dividing into two as was the case with cow serum. It will have been 
noted, however, in the horse serum experiments that we have never found any 
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negative values for the spreading coefficient of the A boundary such as occurred 
frequently in the cow serum experiments. In general, the degree of A boundary 
spreading is greater in the horse serum experiments and this may be due to the 
lower total protein concentration in the horse serum and the slightly greater 
proportion of Q fraction. We believe this increased boundary spreading to be 
the reason for the apparent monodispersity of the A boundary in this experiment. 
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Fig. 12. 

On the other hand, the A curve in all exposures is perfectly symmetrical, the 
boundary spreading coefficient appears to be abnormally high, and if the curve 
in Fig. 12 is replotted to the same scale distance as the curve for the original 
untreated serum it is seen that there has been a marked change in the general 
dimensions of the boundary curve similar to the change shown for cow serum 
in Fig. 9. 

In the previous paper we have described an experiment in which albumin 
and globulin were prepared from this serum by fractionation with ammonium 
sulphate and then mixed together to form a so-called '^synthetic” horse serum. 
A curve from this experiment is shown in Fig. 3 (6) of that paper, and in it, as 
in all the curves of that experiment, the A boundary curve is perfectly sym- 
metrical. 

For these reasons we believe that in the treatment of horse serum as well 
as cow serum with strong solutions of ammonium sulphate a de&iite change, 
which the ultracentrifuge is just able to detect and little more, occurs in the 
composition of the hghter molecular fraction. 

We may not attach any particular significance to the high proportion of 
G fraction in this experiment because it will be noted that slight dilution of the 
serum has occurred during the dialysis. The data of the previous paper, sup- 
ported by further evidence derived from the next experiment, show that the 
concentration relationship of the fractions in horse serum is exceedingly sensitive 
to changes in the total protein concentration — much more so than in the case 
of cow serum. 

Exp. 16. Horse serum diluted with 3 volumes of 1 sodium chloride. A sample 
of the serum used in Exp, 12 was diluted with 3 volumes of a 1 % solution of 
sodium chloride and examined in a 2*0 mm. cell using an optical scale distance 
of 8*78 cm. Mean centrifugalforce=250,000 times gravity. Ty = 32-2°, y^ = 33-2°. 
Photographic enlargement factor =0*996. 

The curve in Fig. 13 was obtained from an exposure taken 48 mins, after 
reaching full speed. In the resolution of this curve into A and G components 
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Table XVI. Besults with horse serum diluted with 3 volumes of 
1 "/o sodium chloride. 

Average (wj - n^) Calculated protein 

calculated concentration Average 

g./lOOml. 

A fraction 0*00171 0*87 4-22 

X fraction 0*00013 0*07 

G fraction 0*00105 0-52 Q-ol 

Total protein 0*00289 1*46 

Total (% - tiq), measured and corrected to A = 366mja 0*00353 

Total protein concentration, measured 1*78 g./lOO ml 

“ % diff.” in total protein values - 18 % 

Calculated proportion of G fraction 36 % 

Spreading coefficient of A boundary ... ... ... ... ... 6*6x10 

it appears that a small part of the total area cannot be included in the area of the 
symmetrical component curves. This small area 
lying in the region between the two curves we 
have called the X. fraction in Table I, but if, 
like the X fraction in the undiluted serum, it has 
an average sedimentation constant very close to 
that of the A fraction it is probable that what 
we have classed as “J.” fraction is not homo- 
geneous but contains significant quantities of I 
an X fraction. With the markedly increased ? 
boundary spreading in dilute protem solutions 
it is not possible to attempt a resolution of the 
lighter component into A and X fractions with 
any degree of accuracy. The value which we 
give in Table XVI for the X fraction is, there- 
fore, merely an estimate of the refractive 6*25 
equivalent of the asymmetrical area not m- jg 

eluded ill the A and G curves and has a doubt- 
ful connection with the X fraction ot undiluted serum. 

A comparison of the results of this experiment with those of Exp. 3 will 
show that the increase in the proportion of the G fraction on diluting cow serum 
is much less than the mcrease on diluting horse serum to the same extent. No 
doubt this is related to the higher albumin : globulin ratio in cow serum ob- 
tained by precipitation methods. 



SeGTIOIT 3. T.HE SEDIMENTATION DIAGEAM OE 
NOEMAE HUMAN SERUM. 

Our first experiment using fresh undiluted human serum in a 2*0 mm. cell 
gave rise to a curve of the same general three-component' type as the curves of 
undiluted cow and horse serum, but with two points of difference. The concen- 
tration of the G fraction was considerably smaller than in those sera, and the 
composite A + X curve showed marked distortion of the type illustrated in 
Fig. 2d. In attempts to reduce this distortion we decided to try diluting the 
serum with small amounts of 1 % sodium chloride such as would not be expected 
to give rise to any significant change in the relative concentrations of the frac- 

. . . t o i 7* 

Exp. 17. Nonnal human serum diluted with onedhird its volume of 1 sodium 
chloride. A 2*0 mm. cell was used. Optical scale distance = 1-54 cm. Mean 
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centrifugal force = 240,000 times^ gravity. ^F, = 35-r. The results are 

shown opposite the reference initials J.S.P. m Table XVII and the curve in 
Fig. 14 is from a photograph taken 92 mins, after ^ reaching full speed. It will 
be seen that the concentration of the G fraction is small, and that a certain 
amount of distortion is still present in the A. + X curve. In the exposure taken 
150 mins, after reaching full speed, however, the A and X curves had become 
sufficiently separated for each boundary to be free of the distorting uitluence 
of the other and we find two symmetrical curves. We are able, theiefore, to 
estimate with considerable accuracy the sedimentation constant and concen- 
tration of the X fraction in this serum. 

Exp. 18. The same normal human serum [J .S.P .) diluted loith aii. equal volume 
of 1 ^lo sodium chloride. The same ceU was used as in Exp. 17. Optical scale 
distance ==2-74 cm. Mean centrifugal force = 235,000 times gravity. T^~-30*3k 

Tj= 32 - 4 k The results are also shown in Table XVII. 

The curve in Fig. 15 was obtained from a photograph taken 83 mins, after 
reaching full speed, and shows that practically no change has occurred in the 



concentration of the Q fraction, but owing to the increased boundary spreading 
it is now impossible to obtain an accurate graphical separation of the X and X 
curves. 

Since small additions of 1 % sodium chloride do not appear to afiect signifi- 
cantly the concentrations of the fractions in human serum it appears to be per- 
missible to adopt the method of slight dilution in order to obtain a more satis- 
factory separation of the A and X curves. It is probable that the addition to 
a normal serum of more than half its own volume of 1 % sodium chloride will 
defeat the purpose for which it is added and give rise to a curve of the type 
shown in Fig. 15 which caimot be used to obtain accurate concentration values 
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for the A and X fractions. Somewhere between this dilution and a state of no 
dilution there must be an optimum total protein concentration for symmetrical 
separation of the A and X curves. It does not appear that we can predict this 
dilution beforehand in any particular case because in addition to the total 
protein concentratioiij which we can control, there is the concentration ratio of 
the A and X fractions, which we cannot alter. We believe from our experiences 
to date that under the present conditions of an ultracentrifuge experiment the 
concentration ratio of the A and X fractions may mfluence the degree of dis- 
tortion of the curves. We suspect, indeed, that it is the higher average proportion 
of X fraction in normal human serum which gives rise to the more pronounced 
distortion in this curve than in the curves of normal cow or horse serum. Our 
evidence for this, however, is mainly presumptive at present and it is possible 
that the true reason Hes in shght differences in the sedimentation constants of 
the A and X proteins in the serum of different species — differences which are 
too small to be measurable by present methods. It is also possible that even 
slight changes m the total protein concentration of a serum may cause small 
changes in the concentration ratio of the A and X fractions, which, although 
not great enough to be measurable in the diagrams so far obtained, may never- 
theless influence the degree of distortion of the curve. 

Altogether, the variable factors are so numerous and the data available at 
present are so scanty that we have no choice but to resort to a method of trial 
and error in order to find the best dilution at which to examine a human serum, 

A factor which we have not mentioned, and which from several points of view 

must play an important part m the separation of the A and X curves, is the 

centrifugal force used. Here again, however, it is not possible to be sure of the 

nature of the effect, but it seems probable that with higher centrifugal forces 

the degree of boundary spreading will be reduced and the rate of separation of 

the two boundaries increased so that we may hope to obtain a satisfactory 

separation of the A and X fractions even using undiluted serum. Fortunately, 

also, much higher centrifugal forces have recently been obtained and a new 

rotor for serum work is under construction, which Prof. Svedberg hopes will 

enable us to take advantage of these forces and even permit at the same time 

of a slight uicrease in the height of fluid column in the cell. Wiien this rotor is i 

available we hope that it may be possible to investigate as a separate problem , 

the effect of a wide range of centrifugal forces on the diagram of a normal human 

serum. In the following experiments we have had to employ a standardised 

centrifugal force in order to make the results more strictly comparable. We have, 

however, employed various dilutions of human serum so that the curves in some 

cases are rather more symmetrical than in others. 

Exp, 19. The same normal human serum (J.S.P.) diluted with 7 volumes of 
1 sodium chloride. A 4*0 mm. cell was used and an optical scale distance of 
8*0 cm. Mean centrifugal force = 235,000 times gravity. T^=30*3°. ^2=32-4°. 

Fig. 16 shows the curve of a scale photograph taken 51 mins, after reaching full 

speed, and the results are recorded in Table XWI. The concentration of the 

G fraction is still remarkably small, especially in comparison with diluted cow 

and horse serum. We have hi another experiment exammed the same serum 

diluted with 31 volumes of 1 % sodium cliloride. The curves obtained all show 

irregularities which may be due to a disintegration of the protein molecules, 

or, on the other hand, may arise from convection effects in the cell. We do not, ; 

therefore, publish the results but we may state, from the general appearance . 

of the curve, that even at this dilution no dramatic appearance of globulin ■ 

molecules takes place. i; 
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Fig. 16. 


Table XYII. Results obtained in the investigation of a range of 
normal human sera. 






Optical 






Dilution in 

Cell 

scale 


Average SV, 20 • 



vols. serum : 

thickness 

dist. 

r 


— 

" ' ' 

Serum 

vols. 1 % NaCl 

mm. 

cm. 

A. mol. 


G mol. 

X mol. 

J.S.P. 

3:1 


2*00 

1*54 

2*63 


4*47 

3*14 

J.S.P. 

1:1 


2*00 

2*74 

3*30 


5*15 

— 

J.S.P. 

1:7 


4*00 

7*64 

4*48 


6*64 

' — 

W.L. 

5:2 


2*00 

1*98 

2*90 


5*14 

3*40 

C.A. 

5:2 


2*00 

1*38 

2*69 


5*24 

3*20 

O.D.B. 

3:1 


2*00 

1*24 

2*60 


5*05 

3*02 

R.N. 

5:2 


2*00 

1*69 

3*01 


5*33 

3*31 

A.G.P. 

5:2 


2*00 

1*98 

3*03 


4*86 

3*20 

M.S. 

3:1 


2*00 

1*84 

3*30 


5*95 


I.S. 

Undil. 


2-00 

2*14 

2*88 


5*39 

— 

A.McF, 

1 : 1*25 

2*00 

3*64 

3*92 


5*67 

— 

O.Q. 

1 : 1*25 

2*00 

3*64 

3*54 


5*47 

' — 







Calc. 

Total 

Spreading 







total 

protein 

coeff. 


Average calc, (n-, --?^o).10® 

Cone. (« 

, - cone.* 

of A 



A = 

366 m/x 


G mol. 

for 

of undil. 

boundary 




-A : 

^ 

% total 

undil. 

serum 

em.“/ 

Serum 

A mol. G mol. 

X mol. 

Total 

protein 

serum 

g./100ml. 

sec. 10^ 

J.S.P. 

8*97 

MO 

2*70 

12*77 

8*6 

17*03 

8*43 

' 0*4 

J.S.P. 

5*47 

0*625 

2*30 

8*40 

7*5 

16*80 

8*32 

1*9 

J.S.P. 

1*65 

0*30 

. . — 

1*95 

15*4 

15*60 

7*76 

5*2 ■ 

W.L. 

6*74 

0*84 

2*24 

9*82 

8*5 

13*75 

■. 6-81 

1*4 

C.A. 

7*02 

1*47 

2*90 

11*39 

12*9 

15*95 

7*90 

0-13', 

O.D.B. 

8*09 

0*67 

2*14 

10*90 

6*1 

14*53 

■■ 7-19 " 

— ' 

R.N.' 

6*38 

0*54 

2*40 

9*32 

5*8 

13*05 

6*46 

0*14 

A.G.P. 

6*30 

1*46 

3*29 

11*05 

13*2 

15*47 

7*66 

0-02 

M.S. 

6-65 

M2 

1*25 

9*02 

12*4 

12*63 

.6*25 


I.S. 

6*56 

0*90 

2*81 

10*27 

8*8 

10*27 

5*09' 

' — 

A.MeF. 

4-41 

0*66 

0*65 

5*72 

11*5 

12*87 

6-37 - 

. 1*9 

O.Q. 

4*32 

0*51 

0*18 

5*01 

10*2 

11*27 

' ■ 5*58 

■ B-B 


* The protein concentration values are obtained from the refraction increment values by 
means of the value 0*00202 [Schretter, 1926] for the specific refraction increment of total human 
serum protein. 
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Exp. 20. A series of normal human sera. We have next examined in turn the 
serum from a number of apparently healthy normal persons of both sexes. The 
results are collected in Table XVII. In all cases a 2-0 mm. ceil was used and 
the general experimental conditions were very similar to those in the previously 
recorded experiments. The general shape of the corresponding curves in all 
these experiments coincides remarkably, and the curve in Fig. 14 may be taken 
as characteristic of the curves obtained at about the middle of each run. As 
we shall show in a subsequent paper the similarity of these curves of normal 
serum among themselves is quite sufficient to distinguish any of them at a 
glance from the curves which are obtained from many pathological sera. We 
regard a curve of the general shape shown in Fig. 14, with due consideration 
of the conditions of dilution, centrifugal force and time at which it was obtained, 
as a valuable physico-chemical criterion of the state of the proteins in a normal 
human serum. In the table of results it will be seen that while the calculated 
total protein concentration of the untreated serum has varied within wide limits 
(5-09 g./lOO ml. (I.S.) to 843 g./lOO ml. (J.S.P.)) the proportion of G fraction in 
all cases can be represented by the formula (10*5 + 5) % of the total protein. 
The concentration of X fraction is (25 + 5) % of the total protein, if we exclude 
the solutions diluted with more than an equal volume of 1 % sodium chloride. 
In the case of the latter solutions, owing to the increased boundary spreading, 
the X concentration values are very inaccurate, and indeed, must be regarded 
as little more than an empirical allowance for the small area between the 
A and G curves which cannot be included with graphical symmetry in either of 
these curves. It is probable that the true X values are greater than the values 
given. 

The spreading coefficient and sedimentation constant values in Table XVII 
call for little comment as they are in the main what one would expect to find 
under the conditions of the various experiments. In certain cases no value is 
given for the sedimentation constant of the X molecules because the separation 
of the X curve was not sufficient to enable a sufficiently accurate location of 
the position of the 'ddeal” sedimentation boundary. Within the limits of com- 
parability it appears from these results that the sedimentation constants of the 
fractions in human serum are the same as those of the corresponding fractions 
in cow and horse serum. 

We have repeatedly obtamed an irregular appearance of the G curve which 
will be seen on close consideration of the curve in Fig. 14. It is not clear to 
what extent this is due to the accentuation of the effect of base-line irregularities 
in relation to the small G curve, but we are of opinion on the whole that the 
O. fraction in normal human serum is not homogeneous. 

In only two cases in this series have we dialysed the serum beforehand and 
measured the total protein refraction increment, because we desired to examine 
the sera in as fresh and untreated a state as possible. The sera subjected to 
preliminary dialysis w^'ere those of C.A. and W.L., and the calculated values of 
the protein refraction increments were found to be respectively 7*5 and 14 % 
less than the measured values. 

Another feature which we have noted is the occasional presence in human 
serum of quantities up to 5 % of the total protein of fractions which sediment 
between two and three times as fast as globulm and can usually only be seen 
in the first photograph. The molecular weight of these substances must be at 
least half a million. We have ignored these fractions in this work because they 
could only be satisfactorily studied with lower centrifugal forces than we wished 
to use. We mention their presence, however, because they must contribute in 
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SO 130.6 degree to the discrepa^ncies found between calculcited and measured protein 
refraction increment. 

The considerable disagreement among the three calculated values for the 
total protein refraction increment in the case of J.S.P. shows a phenomenon 
which we have found generally throughout this work, viz, much greater dis- 
crepancies between measured and calculated protein refraction increment values 
in the case of dilute solutions than of concentrated solutions. The explanation 
of this is not clear. 

Exp, 21. The serum of mother and child. It is well known that the serum of 
a newborn infant contains smaller amounts of protein than the mother’s serum. 
It occurred to us that the small amount of globulin present in normal adult serum 
might be associated with the development of immunity to various diseases 
acquired in the early years of life. We have therefore examined in the centrifuge 
serum from umbilical blood in the newborn infant, and serum from the mother’s 
blood taken at the time of parturition. Owing to the lower concentration of total 
protein in the former serum we examined this without dilution. The same ceil 
was used in both experiments and the other experimental conditions were com- 
parable in the two cases. The results are shown in Table XVII opposite the 
reference letters I.S. (infant’s serum), and M.S. (mother’s serum). It is clear 
that our original idea is disproved since the infant’s serum contains 8*8 % of a 
G fraction. The mother’s serum has an abnormally low concentration of X frac- 
tion, the proportion being approximately half that in the infant’s serum. 

Exp. 22. A test of the reproducibility of a particular sedimentation diagram. 
The experiment which we mention here was actually carried out at the begiiming 
of this work. After we had examined the writer’s serum (cf. Table XVII), 
diluted 1:1*25 with 1 % sodium chloride, and discovered the surprisingly low 
concentration of globulin in it, our first concern w^as to repeat the finding. 
Another portion of the same diluted serum was, therefore, examined again a 
few days later using the same cell and approximately the same centrifugal force. 
The photographs were taken as far as possible at the same time in relation to 
the start of the experiment. We do not reproduce the results because these do 
not show any appreciable difierence from the results of the earlier experiment 
shown in Table XVII. We found that if the curves of corresponding photo- 
graphs were superimposed they coincided in practically every detail. Even some 
irregularities on the base-line, which we had previously ignored, were faithfully 
reproduced in the later experiment. 

Exp. 23. Normal hurmn serum dried by the Hardy-Gardner method. Serum 
dried by simple evaporation does not usually redissolve well, a residue of in- 
soluble protein remaining behind on redissolving the powder. Hardy and 
Gardner [1910] have used a method of drying with alcohol in the cold which 
yields a white lipoid -free powder which redissolves completely. Sorensen [1930] 
has subjected the redissolved powder to a variety of tests and comes to the 
conclusion that the procedure hardly involves any real chemical splitting, but 
only a purification of the proteins from the contained substances soluble m 
ether and alcohol”. Also ‘'reconstituted plasma can still be made to clot and 
albumins may be recrystallised” [Hewitt, 1927]. 

In view of our previous findings with serum dried by simple evaporation we 
have thought it of value to submit redissolved serum proteins obtained by the 
Hardy-Gardner method to the rather searching analysis of the ultracentrifuge. 
We divided a normal human serum into two portions one of which was dialysed 
(during which process some dilution took place) and examined in the centrifuge 
after the refractive indices of protein solution and dialysate had been measured. 
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The other portion was subjected to all the. steps in the Hardy-Gardner drying 
procedure as described and modified by Hewitt [1927]. In particular, great care 
was taken to keep the temperature low and by the use of a refrigerator, itself 
contained in a cold room at --4°, the whole procedure was carried out at — 16'^. 
The serum-alcohol mixture was allowed to stand at —16° for 2 hours, and the 
subsequent filtration and washing of the protein precipitate occupied 6 hours 
at the same temperature. As recommended by Hewitt we have further minimised 
the time of contact between the proteins and the alcohol by omitting to dry the 
powder in vacuo before extracting with ether. 

The final powder was pure white and redissolved completely in water. The 
solution was then dial^^sed against 1 % sodium chloride and the total protein 
concentration was arranged to be approximately the same as that in which the 
original serum was examined. The same cell, scale distance and centrifugal force 



were used in the two experiments. The results are shown in Table XVHI and 
we reproduce in Fig. 17 two curves — one from the original serum obtained 
40 mins, after reaching full speed, and one from the dried serum obtained 
25 mins, after reaching full speed. 


Table XVIII. Results obtained with a diluted nmmal human serum and the 
same serum after drying with ether and alcohol. 

Cell thickness =3-0 mm. Optical scale distance =3-64 cm. 

Mean centrifugal force = 255,000 times gravity. 


Original serum 
Dried serum 


Average ^w.ao 

Average {% ~ • 16® 

Measured 

total 

“O' 

/o 

Calcu- 

lated 

A-hX " G 

A 

r ■ N 

(Ml 103 

diff.” 

propor- 

A -hX G 

corr. to 

total 

tion of 

mol. mol. 

mol. mol. Total 

A =366 mg. 


G mol. 

3-9 5*70 

5*42 0*56 5*98 

7-31 

- 18-2 

irr2 

3-8 — 

— — 5*95 

8*14 

-26-9 



It is clear that a marked change has taken place on drying. The solution of 
dried protein appears to contain considerable quantities of polydisperse protein, 
as shown by the irregularity of the curve and the discrepancy of 27 % between 
measured and calculated total protein refraction increment. We cannot say 
Biochem. 1935 XXIX 44 
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whether any unchanged native protein is still present or not. Signs of a G frac- 
tion can be discerned. It will be noted from Table XVIII that the average 
sedimentation constant of a boundary (taken as the position of the apex of the 
curve) in the case of the dried protein is in good agreement with the value for 
the same boundary in the case of untreated serum. It is possible that each 
fraction in the original serum has given rise to a group of polydisperse molecules 
with the same mean molecular weight as the parent protein fractions. If any 
of the original serum protein is still present in significant quantity we must 
conclude that the drying procedure has in some way given this native protem 
an abnormally high power of diffusion. We can imagine changes in the shape 
and charge of the protein molecules which might cause small alterations in the 
diffusion constant, but we cannot imagine a change which, without affecting 
the weight or homogeneity of the molecules in a fraction, could cause such a 
gross alteration in the degree of boundary spreading as we are concerned with 
here. The same phenomenon has been found in the case of a preparation of 
serum globulin dried in the same way. 


Section 4. The osmotic pebssure ob undiluted sebum. 

It has been noted by numerous observers [e.g. Majors, 1926; Verney, 1926: 
Krogh and Xakazawa, 1927] that when serum is diluted the colloid osmotic 
pressure falls more rapidly than corresponds to the fall in protein concentration. 
Various workers have attempted to correlate the osmotic pressure of a serum 
with the partial osmotic pressures of the albumin and globulin fractions in it 
[Govaerts, 1925; 1927; Marrack and Hewitt, 1927; Farkas, 1927; Adair and 
Robinson, 1930,2; Elias and Goldstein, 1932], and it has been clearly estab- 
lished that a considerable proportion of the colloid osmotic pressure of a serum 
must be attributed to the uneven distribution of diffusible electrolytes across 
the membrane. The problem of determining accurately the proportion of the 
total pressure due to the diffusible electrolyses is one of great difficulty because 
we are concerned with a non-ideal solution. Adair and Robinson [1930, 2] in a 
careful consideration of the problem have come to the conclusion tliat Donnaii’s 
formulae, which refer to infinitely dilute solutions, are not applicable to serum 
as suggested by Hecht [1925] and Marrack and Hewitt [1927]. They put forward 
a new treatment of the problem which is essentially based on the oalculation 
of the partial pressure of the diffusible ions from the membrane potential by 
means of the equation p-— 15-4/^ ^ 

where Pi = the partial osmotic pressure due to the excess of diffusible ions inside 
the membrane; 


J 




=the ionic strength, or the sum of the concentrations of the ions in the 
dialysate multiplied by the squares of their valencies ; 

= the membrane potential in millivolts. 


Adair and Robinson have obtained good agreement between the ol)served 
osmotic pressure of dilute unfractionated serum proteins and the partial osmotic 
pressures of the albumin and globulin. They, therefore, suggest that the state 
of aggregation of these purified proteins is the same as in the diluted parent 
serum, a view with which the ultracentrifuge results are in agreement. They 
have also found that, if due allowance is made for in the case of concentrated 
ox serum proteins, the relationship between the partial protein osmotic pressure 
and the total protein concentration of the solution approximates to a straight 
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line. This fact is also not in essential disagreement with our results. Adair and 
Robinson conclude from the two sets of experiments, however, that the “state 
of aggregation of the proteins in untreated serum appears to be the same as 
their state of aggregation in the purified protems”, and with this conclusion 
we cannot agree. 

Adair and Robinson have not attempted to demonstrate quantitative agree- 
ment between the observed osmotic pressure of undiluted serum and the partial 
osmotic pressures of the constituent albumin and globulin. We are informed in 
a private communication that this omission was intentional because of lack of 
confidence in the existing methods of estimating the albumin and globulin 
fractions in serum (which, incidentally, we regard as well justified), and because 
the osmotic coefficient (a factor representing the effects of the attractive and 
repulsive forces between the molecules and presumed to be constant), may not 
be constant in concentrated solutions. 

We have endeavoured to apply Adair and Robinson’s theory to the results 
of osmotic pressure measurements which were carried out on the cow and horse 
serum used in the experiments of Sections 1 and 2, and on a specimen of human 
serum from Section 3 (C.A., Table XVH) of this work. The serum in each case 
was dialysed until ionic equilibrium was obtained against approximately ten 
times its volume of 1 % sodium chloride, and the height of fluid column in the 
manometer measured. The osmotic pressures are corrected to mm. mercury at O'k 
We have also subjected each serum to a standard method of anaylsis involving 
precipitation with ammonium sulphate and thus obtained values for the albumin 
and globulin concentrations in the serum. We have no confidence that these 
values represent exact albumin and globuhn concentrations, but they are as 
good as any that can be obtained to our knowledge and sufficient for our present 
purpose. 

Osmotic pressure of undiluted cow serum. 

Observed osmotic pressure of undiluted cow serum = 22-3 mm. Hg 

Total protein concentration {C) = 7*64 g./ 100 ml. solution 

Corrected protein concentration (Cy) = 8-27 g.jlOO ml. solvent . 

By precipitation analysis the serum was found to contain 58 % albumin and 
42 % globulin. Therefore 

,abamm = ^-80 g./lOO ml. solvent 
and = g./lOO ml. soR^ 

By reference to Adair and Robinson’s curve [1930, 2, Fig. 5, p. 1885] showing 
the variation of total osmotic pressure (i^/H-p^) of crystalline serum albumin 
with protein concentration we obtahi the value 15*5 mm. for an albumin con- 
centration of 4-80 g./lOO ml. solvent. This value is made up of 10-5 mm, due to 
the protein and 5 mm. due to p.^. Similarly, from their curve in Fig. 6 (p. 1886) 
we obtain the value 3*3 mm. for the total osmotic pressure of a solution con- 
taining 3*47 g. globulin/100 mi. solvent. This is made up of 3*0 mm, due to the 
protein and 0*3 mm. due to p^. We may not add the total values together be- 
cause it may not be assumed that the total p^ of a mixture is equal to the sum 
of the values for the individual components in separate solution. It is more 
probable that the membrane potentials are strictly additive, especially in view 
of the rather constant values which Adair and Robinson obtain for ox 

serum protein over a range of concentrations. That is 
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Squaring both sides and substituting from the equation given above 

mixture albumin globulin ^ '\/ Pi albvimin globulin ’ 

pi will, therefore, be greater in the mixture than the sum of the Pf \ allies due 
to each protein in separate solution, and by an amount which will be significant 
when the two components contribute approximately eqiiall}^ to the total p^ of 
the mixture, and negligible when one contributes much more than the other. 

In the present case, the osmotic pressure of the serum 

= 15-5 + 3*34-2'\/5 x 0*3 = 21*3 mm. 

Alternatively, we may use the albumin and globulin concentration values ob- 
tained from' the sedimentation diagrams, viz. 83 % albumin and 17 % globulin 
{cf. Exp. 1). These are found to correspond respectively to partial osmotic 
pressures of 24’ 5 mm. and 1*3 mm. In this ease negligibly small, 

and, therefore. 

Osmotic pressure of cow serum = 24*5 + 1*3 = 25*8 mm. 

Osmotic pressure of undiluted horse serum. 

Observed osmotic pressure of undiluted horse serum = 20*5 mm. 

Total protein concentration == 7*25 g. /1 00 ml. solution 

(j = 7*82 g. /100 ml. solvent 

■w total protein 

By precipitation analysis the serum was found to contain 51 % albumin and 
49 % globulin. Therefore 

t^.:,aumin = 3-99 g-/100 ml. solvent 
and = 3-83 g./lOO ml. solvent 

Again from Adair and Robinson’s curves we obtain the corresponding osmotic 
pressures, viz. (4+8-2) mm. and (3-6 + 0-1) mm., giving a total osmotic pressure 

for the serum of 15-9 + 2 a/ 0-82 = 17-7 mm. 

By ultracentrifugal analysis the same serum was found to contain. 80 % 
albumin and 20 % globulin (cf. Exp. 12). In this case, therefore, 

albumin = g-/100 ml. solvcnt 
siobuliu = 1 -56 g./lOO ml. solvent 
and the corresponding osmotic pressures are 

Albumin =21-5 mm. 

Globulin = T5 mm. 

and Total serum protein = 23-0 mm. 

Osmotic pressure of undiluted human serum {C .A .) . 

O bserved osmotic pressure of undiluted human serum = 30- 8 mm, . 

Total protein concentration = 7*91 g./ 100 ml. solution 

= 8-59 g./lOO ml. solvent 

■y total protein ^ ‘ 

Precipitation analysis gave 74'5 % albumin and 25*5 % globulin. Therifibre 


8-59 g./lOO ml. solvent 


. =6*40 solvent 


globulin =2- 19 g./lOO ml. solvent 


Corresponding osmotic pressure of albumin =22*0 mm. 

Corresponding osmotic pressure of globulin = 2*2 mm. 

and Corresponding osmotic pressure of serum protein = 24*2 + 0*3 = 24*5 mm. 
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Ultraoentrifugal analysis gave 87 % albumin and 13 % globulin. Therefore 

albumin = '^• 4 '^ g./lOOml. solvent 
and = 1 • 12 g./lOO ml. solvent 

Corresponding osmotic pressure of albumin = 2-8 mm. 

Corresponding osmotic pressure of globulin =1*1 mm. 

and Corresponding osmotic pressure of serum protein = 29-1 mm. 

The results are collected in Table XIX. 

Table XIX. Comparing the observed osmotic pressure of undiluted serum with the 
theoretical value based on the albumin j globulin ratio obtained by ultracentri- 
fugal and precipitation analysis. 

Theoretical osmotic pressure 

f ^ N 

Observed osmotic Based on Based on 

Undiluted pressure precipitation ultraoentrifugal 

serum mm. Hg d/6!' ratio d/d' ratio 

Cow 22-3 21-3 25*8 

Horse 20*5 17*7 23*0 

Man 30*8 24-5 29*1 

In the derivation of the ultracentrifugal figures we have classed the com- 
bined A and X fractions as albumin, since we are unable to introduce allowances 
for the molecular weight of the X fraction. If we had sufficient data to do so, 
the serum osmotic pressure values which are based on the ultraoentrifugal 
albumin/globulin ratio would be somewhat lower. 

Strictly, we should only utilise Adair and Eobinson’s curves to obtain values 
for the osmotic pressure of albumin and globulin in equilibrium with a buffer 
solution of p^ 7*4 and ionic strength (J) equal to 0*3466. We have measured 
our serum osmotic pressures at approximately the p^^ of the untreated serum 
and against an approximately I % solution of sodium chloride. These two 
factors, however, can only introduce small errors in our results since Mayrs 
[1926] and Marrack and ^Hewitt [1927] find the osmotic pressure of serum 
proteins to be only slightly influenced by changes of p)ii neighbourhood 

of neutrality, and the ionic strength of our dialysate is approximately 0*34. 

As already mentioned it is not yet proved that Adair and Robinson’s theory 
may be applied in its present form to undiluted serum. We have ventured to 
apply it here for two reasons. Firstly, we wish to show that if the theory is 
applicable to undiluted serum it appears to agree with the ultracentrifugal 
albumin/globulin ratio at least as well as with the ratio obtained by precipi- 
tation analysis; and, secondly, we wish to put forward the above figures in 
order to give some idea of the magnitude of the difference in the theoretical 
osmotic pressures of undiluted serum based on the two conflicting analytical 
values for the albumin/globulin ratio. 

GeHEBAU DISCUSSION. 

We hesitate to attempt to generalise on the basis of the experimental results 
which have been given in this paper, because it will be clear that little more 
than a start has been made in the investigation of a very wide field. We have 
endeavoured to place on record an exact account of these experiments on normal 
sera in the .hope that they may form a basis for the accumulation in the future 
of the considerably greater amount of experimental material which is clearly 
necessary before we may try to establish a comprehensive definition of the 
molecular dimensional state of the proteins in a normal serum. The necessity 
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of having a much greater amount of experimental material than is at present 
available arises not merely because the exact definition of the normal serum of 
a species can only be obtained by averaging the results of a large number ol 
normal members of the group, but also because we are attenipting an exact 

physico-chemical deiSnition of a non-ideal protein solution, and practically no 
general principles, such as we are familiar with in the case of dilute ideal solu- 
tions, can he applied. It wiU have been noticed in the foregoing description of 
our experimental results that the majority of our deductions have had to be 
based on comparisons between experiments. Our values for the sedmientation 
constant, for instance, have only a relative significance because of the high 
viscosity effects in strong protein solutions. Similarly, the molecular homo- 
geneity of the serum fractions can only be estimated in a relative way by com- 
parison of boundary spreading coefficients. We have no theoretical knowledge 
of the value of the boundary spreading coefficient of a pure protein in the same 
circumstances. Finally, the absolute concentration values of the serum fi actions 
are subject to inaccuracies because of the effect of the total proteiii concentration 
which varies from one serum to another. All these facts raise difficulties in the 
way of generalising from the results obtained. They do not mean that established 
generalisations in this field can never be obtained. We believe that all that is 
required is a great many more results, preferably obtained with rather more 
standardised conditions of the centrifuge experiment than we have been able 
to adopt in this work. We believe that in the near future many new facts will 
be added to those quoted in this paper and we shall, therefore, attempt to draw 
the results together in the form of a few^ general deductions in the hope that 
these may form a framework of theory in relation to wiiich present &cts may 
be more easily viewed as a whole, and future facts may be tested. 

In general, we have found that the normal serum of the cow , horse and man 
is constituted in a similar manner of three molecular species which can be 
identified by ultracentrifugal analysis. The corresponding fractions in the three 
types of serum appear to have the same sedimentation constants. 

The heaviest of the three fractions separates easily from the other two 
sediments with a speed approximately the same as that of horse serum globiiiiii 
in corresponding concentration and is present in variable amount up to 20 % 
of the total protein. The concentration of this fraction in a range of normal 
human sera was found to be rather constant, viz, (10 ± 5) % of the total protein 
concentration, which varied widely. The homogeneity of this fraction is doubt- 
ful in the case of human serum, which is also distmgiiished from cow and 
horse sera by a tendency to contain small amounts of substances sedimenting 
2-3 times as quickly as globulin. These substances have not been specially 
examined. 

The two lighter fractions differ so little in average molecular w^eight that it 
is difficult under the present conditions of a centrifuge experiment to obtain 
a satisfactory separation of the boundaries. W^e have, how’-ever, obtained a 
good separation in the cases of a few human sera by diluting slightly, and i!i 
these cases the average concentration of the more rapidly sedimenting fraction 
is 24 % of the total protein. We have no knowledge of the chemical nature of 
this substance, and the sedimentation constant tells us little more than that 
the molecular weight is slightly greater than that of serum albumin and con- 
siderably less than that of serum globulin. The sedimentation constant of the 
lightest fraction corresponds approximately to that of recrystallised horse serum 
albumin in the same circumstances, and consideration of the degree of l,>oundary 
spreading suggests that the fraction is homogeneous. The separation of these 
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two fractions is not so satisfactory in the case of cow and horse serum, and we 
can only give approximate values for the relative concentrations of the fractions 
and the sedimentation constant of the heavier of the two. The concentration 
of the latter is 14 % of the total protein in the cow serum and 16 % of the total 
protein in the horse serum which we have examined. 

All three types of serum on dilution with 1 % sodium chloride show an in- 
. creased concentration of the globulin fraction with correspondingly diminished 
concentration of the lighter fractions. In these diluted sera it is impossible to 
discern a separation of the lighter fraction into two owing to the increased 
boundary spreading. Whereas the dilution effect is very marked with horse 
serum it is much less marked with cow and human sera. It is only necessary 
to dilute horse serum with 3 volumes of 1 % sodium chloride in order to raise 
the globulin proportion from 20 to 36 % . In the eow serum, on the other hand, 
28 % appears to be the maximum globulin obtainable by dilution. Dilution of 
a human serum with an ec^ual volume of 1 % sodium chloride had no significant 
effect on the globulin concentration, and dilution with 7 volumes of 1 % sodium 
chloride could only raise the proportion from 8-6 to 15 % . 

It appears that in certain circumstances a solution of the serum proteins 
may contain a considerable amount of polydisperse protein molecules. We have 
found that drying cow serum by simple evaporation over P2O5, or drying and 
then ether-extracting the powder, or treating the serum with ammonium sul- 
phate, all gave rise in varying degree to this polydisperse protein. We have also 
found that the discrepancy between measured and calculated protein values is 
always greater when we are examinmg dilute solutions, and this may also 
indicate the presence of polydisperse protein in these solutions. These facts 
suo-o'est a considerable sensitivity on the part of the proteins to environmental 
changes. Svedberg and collaborators have shown in numerous investigations 
that *changes of hydrogen ion concentration outside certain limits give rise to 
pronounced associative" or dissociative changes, and these facts have frequently 
been confirmed bv other investigators using different methods. Altogether, it 
would appear that in the examination of protein solutions only a few very 
restricted methods may be used and most careful standardisation of technique 
must be observed. We have found .in this work that it is at least possible to 
dialyse serum against 1 % sodium chloride or acetate buffer at pjj 4-6 without 

affecting the molecular dimensional state of the proteins. 

In addition to the production of some polydisperse x3rotem, tpatment with 
ammonium sulphate appears to cause an irreversible alteration in the c^oncen- 
trations of the two lighter fractions m serum. This fact, which wiU require further 
investigation, raises difficulties in the way of applying to untreated serum facts 
derived from a study of the properties of the fractions obtained by ammonium 

sulphate precipitation. i .• u 

We have found that treating serum with alcohol at low temperatures, wliicn 

is an integral step in a method of obtaining dry lipoid-free serum protein, 
rise to a marked change in the sedimentation diagram. It is probable that the 
major part of the protein exists in a polydisperse state, and the mean moleculai 
weight of the fractions of this polydisperse protein which separate in the centri- 
fugal field appears to be the same as that of the fractions in the parent serum. 
This latter fact explams why the redissolved powder in the hands of various 
investigators has shown physico-chemical properties very similar to those o 
the original serum. We find the phenomenon of interest not only because it 
indicates a serious defect in this technique of drying, but also because we visualise 
the change which takes place to be an early stage in the complex phenomenon 
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of denaturation, and there would appear to be placed in our hands a convenient 
method of stud 3 dng the latter, mz> by examining various proteins after treat- 
ment with alcohol at low temperatures. 

In the investigation of the various problems dealt with in this paper we have, 
as already stated, obtained only the barest experimental data in many cases. 
We hope, however, that in the presentation of these data we have, at least, 
adequately demonstrated an important aspect of the ultracentrifiige, viz. as a 
unique analytical instrument capable of separating the components of a mixture 
in respect of their molecular dimensions and estimating with considerable 
accuracy the concentration of each. 

Stimmaby. 

1. The ultracentrifugal sedimentation diagram appears to describe a strictly 
reproducible physical property of a protein solution. 

2. The sedimentation diagrams obtained for the serum of the normal cow, 
horse and man all show the presence of three molecular t 3 ^pes characterised bj?- 
their sedimentation constants. The sedimentation constants of corresponding 
molecular types in serum from diherent species are the same. The diagram appears 
to be a common qualitative characteristic of normal serum generally, such 
differences as exist between sera being of the nature of quantitative differences 
in the concentrations of the individual fractions and of the total protein. 

3. Heat inactivation of cow serum at 56° has little or no effect on the 
sedimentation diagram. 

4. The sedimentation diagrams in the sera examined are changed fundament- 
ally by simple dilution, the change consisting always in an absolute increase 
in the concentration of the globulin fraction and a corresponding decrease in 
the concentrations of the two lighter fractions. In dilute solutions it is not 
possible to separate the two lighter fractions in the centrifugal field. 

The dilution effect is marked in the case of horse serum and much less so 
in the case of cow and human serum. Slight dilution had no significant effect 
on the sedimentation diagram of human serum, and dilution with 7 volumes of 
1 % sodium chloride only increased the globulin concentration from 8-6 to 
15*4 % of the total protein. 

5. Dialysis of cow serum against 1 % sodium chloride or acetate buffer does 
not affect the sedimentation diagram. Complete removal of electroljdes induces 
certain changes which may be due to charge effects. 

6. If cow serum is dried by simple evaporation at reduced pressures, with 
or without ether-extraction of the dry powder, the redissolved protein gi^’es rise 
to a solution which differs significantly from the original serum in containing 
considerable quantities of polydisperse protein. A similar irreversi])Ie formation 
of polydisperse protein is caused by treating the serum with ammonium sulphate. 

7. There is evidence that, in addition, ammonium sulphate causes an irre- 
versible increase in the concentration of the intermediate fraction in cow and 
horse serum at the expense of the lightest (or ''albumin'’) fraction. 

8. A study of the behaviour of the serum and plasma from the same horse 
shows that no characteristic fibrinogen molecule is present in the plasina-, but 
the two show certain differences in the concentrations of the three characteristie 
protein fractions. 

9. In the study of a range of normal human sera there lias been found a 
very close similarity in the general shape of all the sedimentation cturves, indi- 
cating an approximately constant concentration for the constituent fractions. 
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The concentration of the heaviest or globulin fractions throughout the series is 
(10 + 5) % of the total protein concentration, which latter value varied from 
5*09 g./lOO ml. to 8*43 g./lOO ml. 

10. The theory that the small amount of the globulin fraction in normal j 

serum may owe its presence to the acquired immunities of childhood is proved S 

to be wrong by the finding that in the serum of a baby at the time of birth 8 % 

of this fraction was present. There are some points of difference between this 
diagram and that of the mother’s serum taken at the same time. 

11. Drying a normal human serum by a recognised procedure using ether 
and alcohol at — 16° causes a fundamental change in the physical state of the 
proteins. The interpretation of this change is discussed. 

12. Osmotic pressure measurements have been performed on certain of the 
sera used in this work, and the values obtained are considered in the light of a 
recent theory of the osmotic pressure of untreated serum. 

I wish to express my great indebtedness to Prof. Svedberg and to his 
assistants, and to acknowledge the financial assistance of the Nobel Foundation, 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the Andersson Foundation. ;j 
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In the course of recent work on the role of vitamin Bj^ in the metabolism of brain , 
it was discovered [Peters and Sinclair, 1933] that lactate solutions in which 
avitaminous pigeon’s brain cells had respired for 2 hours gave a positive iiitro- 
prusside reaction for p3nruvic acid [Simon and Piaux, 1924]. This led to a quanti- 
tative investigation of the formation of pyruvic acid during the respiration of 
normal and avitaminous brain tissue in vitro [Peters and Thompson, 1934]. In 
the course of this work it was discovered that relatively large amounts of pyruvic 
acid appear during the respiration in lactate of the minced brain tissue from 
vitamin Bi-deficient pigeons, whereas only a negligible amount (too little to be 
detected by the nitroprusside reaction) appears during the respiration under 
similar conditions of the brain tissue from normal pigeons. Further indirect 
evidence was thereby obtained in support of the recent Embden-Meyerhof 
scheme, which includes pyruvic acid as a normal intermediary in the metabolism 
of carbohydrate in the animal organism [see Embden et al., 1933; Meyerhof and 
Kiessling, 1933; Meyerhof, 1933]. 

But although it was shown that there was this marked difference in the rates 
of pyruvate formation during respiration in vitro, no significant difference be- 
tween the contents of pyruvic acid of normal and avitaminous brains could be 
detected when the estimations were performed immediatel^y after the death of 
the animal, that is to say, without any period of respiration in vitro. A possible 
explanation is that although avitamhious brain tissue does produce abiiormail}^ 
large amounts of pyruvic acid in vivo, this substance is not detectable owing to 
the fact that it largely diffuses out into the blood stream. 

The pyruvic acid in the blood of normal and avitaminous pigeons and rats 
was therefore investigated. Our results show that there is a marked accumula- 
tion of pyruvic acid in the blood of both these animals when in a state of avitam- 
inosis Bj, A preliminary account of this wmrk has already been published 
[Thompson and Johnson, 1934]. 

Method. 

The method employed has been firstly to investigate the bisulphite-binding 
capacity of trichloroacetic acid centrifugates of the blood of normal and avita- 
minous animals, which were being used in brain experiments. In order to 
determine the percentage of pyruvic acid in the total bisul]:)hite-binding com- 
pounds present in the blood, parallel estimations were also made by isolating the 
2 :4-dinitrophenylhydrazone of pyruvic acid and estimating it coiorinietrically 
by a modification of the Neuberg-Case method [see Case, 1932; Peters and 
Thompson, 1934]. 

^ Senior Demy of Magdalen College. 
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Determination of the bisulphite-binding capacity of pigeon’s blood. 

The experiments with pigeons were carried out as follows. The bird was i 

first rested for one hour by being wrapped in a duster and placed in a dosing-box 
kept in the dark ; we have found that by this method more uniform results are 
obtained than if the bird is taken straight from the cage. At the end of the hour 
the bird was taken out of the box and killed by guillotining. The blood was 
allowed to drain into a clean dry beaker, and 3 ml. were then rapidly measured 
with a clean dry pipette into a weighed 25 ml. centrifuge -tube containing 2 ml. 
of 25 % trichloroacetic acid and 6 ml. of distilled water. The exact amount of 
blood taken was obtained by re- weighing the tube. The mixture was then allowed 
to stand for half an hour, at the end of which time it was centrifuged and re- 
extracted twice with 6 ml. portions of 5 % trichloroacetic acid. The combined 
centrifugates were then brought approximately to p-^ 2-0 with 40 % sodium 
hydroxide and made up to 25 ml. in a glass-stoppered volumetric flask. 

10 ml. aliquots were taken, treated with sodium bisulphite and titrated with ^ 

A/lOO iodine for bisulphite-binding capacity by the method of Clift and Cook 
[1932]. In order to prevent the frothing which tends to occur on the addition 
of the sodium bicarbonate to hydrolyse the bisulphite compoimd, one drop of 
eapryl alcohol was added in some of the experiments immediately before the 
addition of the bicarbonate; eapryl alcohol used in this way has no bisulphite- 
binding capacity^. . , , 

All but one of the avitaminous birds used had been dosed with glucose once, 
according to the usual procedure adopted in this laboratory, and all showed 
head-retraction at the time of use. 

Results. 

The values obtained with pigeons are shown in Table I (see also Fig. 1). This 
table shows that there is a very large and constant increase in the bisulphite- 
binding capacity over the normal level in the blood of vitamin Bj^-deficient 
pigeons. 

Table I. Bisidphite-bhiding substances in the blood of normal and 
avitaminous pigeons, 

mg. pyruvic acid per 100 g. blood (1 ml. A’/lOO 1 = 0-44 mg. pyruvic acid). 

Normal iVvitaminoiis 


Exp. 


Exp. 

B.B.S. 

5 

4*34 

6 

10-53 

7 

4*94 

8 

17-03 

9 

3-97 

16 

12-60 

15 

4-45 

18 

11-39 

.20 

3*92 

22 

10-64 

21 

3-57 

23 

13*10 

25 

4*07 

24 

10-92 

36 

2-82 

26 

8-20 

38 

5'14 

28 

6-27 

48 

3'18 

29 

11*95 

63 

3-69 

39 

9*12 

64 

3*71 

40 

6*82 

66 

3*67 

42 

12-12 



59 

17*70 

Average 

3-9^ 

Average 

11*31 
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In order to correlate this difference specifically with vitamin Bj^-deficiency , 
estimations were also made on the blood of birds which had developed opistho- 
tonus, but which had been cured by the administration of vitamin concen- 
trates; in one experiment (Exp. 60) crystalline vitamin B^ was used. No food 

^ 20*00 
o 

3 
bb 

o 15*00 
o 

s 

3 10*00 
c3 

.2 

g 5*00 
bb 

S 0 

Fig. 1. Bisulphite-binding capacity of pigeon’s blood. 
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was given after dosing, so that their condition of starvation remained strictly 
analogous to that of the avitaminous birds. The water allowed after dosing was 
limited to 5 ml. in order to control any possible “washing-out” of the pyruvic 
acid. The results obtained with the “cured” birds are shown in Table II. Mr 
H. W. Kiimersley dosed the birds for us. We should like to thank him at this 
point. 


Table II. Bisulphite-binding substances in the blood of cured birds. 


Results expressed as in Table I. 


Exp. 

B.B.S. 

27 

3*77 

30 

4*73 

32 

5*72 

33 

5-10 

34 

4-89 

35 

4-77 

37 

7-03 

53 

6-12 

54 

5*55 

60 

5*25 

Average 

5-29 


Condition 

Bird still showed “leg weakness” 

“Leg weakness” and partial blindness still present; 
previously gave anomalous tests 

Dosed mth crystalline vitamin B^ * 


These results show that the bisulphite-binding capacffy of the blood returns 
to a figure only a little above the normal (and not statistically different from the 
normal) after the nervous symptoms have disappeared on dosing witli vitamin 
B^. This increase in the bisulphite-binding capacity of avitaminous blood is 
therefore a specific effect of the avitaminosis and is not merely the result of tlu^ 
accompanying starvation. 

The results in Tables I and II have been examined statistically by means of 
Fisher’s “t” test. The difference between the normal and avitaminous levels is 
certainly significant, whereas no real difference exists between the normal level, 
and that found for the “cured” birds. 
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Determination of pyruvic acid as 2 :i-dinitrophenylhydrazone. 

Parallel estimations on pigeon’s blood, made by a modification of theNenberg- 
Case method [Peters and Thompson, 1934], showed that this increase in the bi- 
sulphite -binding capacity of the avitaminous bird’s blood is probably due en- 
tirely to pyruvic acid. The results are shown in Table III. It was unnecessary 
to extract the blood of ''cured” birds, because even if all the bisulphite -binding 
capacity of their blood were due to pyruvic acid, which is highly unlikely, the 
level of pyruvic acid in the avitaminous bird’s blood would still be higher than 
that in the "cured” bird’s blood. 

Table III. Amounts of pyruvic acid in the total bisulphite-binding 
substances in pigeon^s blood. 


mg. pyruvic acid, per 100 g. blood. 





Non-pvruvic 

Exp. 

B.B.S. 

Pyruvic acid 

acid B.B.S. 



Normal. 


48 

3-18 

0-82 

2-36 

63 

3-69 

0-80 

2-89 

64 

3-71 

0-90 

2-81 


Avitaminous. 


39 

9-12 

6-22 

2-90 

40 

6-82 

4-38 

2-44 

26 

8-20 

6-34 

1-86 


For these estimations the blood centrifugates, at p^^ 2-0, were made up to 
25 ml. ; 5 ml. aliquots were then taken for bisulphite estimations, the remaining 
15 ml. being used for 2:4-dinitrophenylhydrazine extractions. Only six experi- 
ments of this type were done because of the unequivocal results. 

Identification of pyruvic acid. The blood centrifugates were first tested by the 
nitroprusside reaction of Simon and Piaux [1924]. Normal pigeon’s blood gave 
a centrifugate showing a faint and evanescent red colour, probably due to 
sulphhydryl groups. Avitaminous bird’s blood showed a slowly developing green 
colour ; in one case the blue of pyruvic acid in fairly large concentrations was 
seen. 

For more certain identification, however, the 2:4-dinitrophenylhydrazone of 
pyruvic acid was extracted and purified as follows. 

Trichloroacetic acid centrifugates were collected from the blood of fifteen avitaminous pigeons. 
The mixed centrifugates were kept in strongly acid solution in the presence of 2 :4-dinitrophenyl- 
hydrazine for 24 hours. The mixture of hydrazine and hydrazones was then taken up in ethyl 
acetate. The ethyl acetate solution was repeatedly shaken with allialine sodium phosphate solu- 
tion until no more of the pyruvic acid 2 :4-dinitroplienylhydrazone came out. The phosphate 
solution w^as then acidified with hydrochloric acid, and the mixture of hydrazones with an ac- 
companying impurity of hydrazine was once more brought into ethyl acetate solution. The wdole 
procedure was repeated until the alkaline phosphate removed the last trace of yellow from the 
ethyl acetate phase. The ethyl acetate phase w^as then collected and evaporated to diyness in vacuo 
at 15°. The residue was extracted with light petroleum, and the yellow^ hydrazone left undissolved 
w^as taken up in ethyl acetate and purified by solution in sodium phosphate, acidification with 
HCi and re-extraction with ethyl acetate. This was repeated five times. The final ethyl acetate 
solution was washed with distilled water brought to jpjj 2*0 with HCI, and the ethyl acetate phase 
was then drawm off and evaporated in- vacuo at 15° to a small volume. The hydi*azone was pre- 
cipitated with excess light petroleum and w^as dried in vacuo at about 15° over sulphuric acid. 
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The final yellow product had the following characteristics: 

(1) It gave a red colour with alcoholic potash identical with that given hy 

synthetic pyruvic acid 2;4-dinitrophenylhydrazone. + rn 

(2) It melted variously at 210°, 216°, 214“, 220°, 216°, 214 (corrected) The 

melting-point of pyruvic acid 2:4-dinitrophenylhydrazone is given as 214 
[Allen, 1930; Case, 1932]; 216° [Neuherg and Kobel, 1929]; and 219 [Lohmann 
and Meyerhof, 1934]. We have noticed that different crystals of our purest 
products melt at different temperatures from 214—220 . ,, , ■, 

(3) Mixed with synthetic pyruvic acid 2;4-dmitrophenylhydrazone, it 

melted at 213°, 219°, 216° (corrected). Average 216°. i 

Enough hydrazone has not yet been collected for a satisfactory analysis but 
this is now being carried out. We feel however that there is little doubt that the 
compound responsible for the rise in the bisulphite-bmdmg capacity of poly- 
neuritic pigeon’s blood above normal is pyruvic acid, or some labile compound 
of pyruvic acid which yields free pyruvic acid in strongly acid or aUialme solu- 
tion. Phosphopyruvic acid [Lohmann and Meyerhof, 1934] would give the same 
results as we have found under the conditions of our experiments. 

Experiments with rats. 

The bisulphite-binding capacity of the blood of normal rats and ol rats in 
acute avitaminosis was determined in essentially the same way as toi pigeons.^ 
The rats however were taken straight from the cage, without aii} pieiiminai}' 
period of resting, and the blood was drained from the neck directly into a 
wei^^hed 50 ml. centrifuge-tube containing the usual amount of trichloroacetic 
acid. M/200 iodine was used for the titrations instead of M/100. The results are 
shown in Table IV. 

Table IV. Bisulphite-bmding substances in the blood of 
normal and avitaminous rats. 

mg. pyruvic acid per 100 g. blood. 

Normal Avitaminous 


B.B.S. 

Exp. 

B.B.S 

3*28 

75 

11-67 

3-82 

76 

7*13 

4-82 

93 

11*61 

4'95 

94 

9*18 


97 

11*21 


120 

6*81 


123 

8*13 

4^2 

Average 

9*39 


These results are in complete agreement with those obtained with pigeoifs 
blood. Hydrazone extractions have not been done in the case of rat’s blood, but 
we have found that in every case the solutions from the avitaminous rats gave 
the green nitroprusside reaction characteristic of pyruvic acid in low concentra- 
tion, while the solutions from normal blood gave only the evanescent pink 
reaction of sulphhydryl compounds. 

1 We thank Mr J. R. P. O’Brien for supplying the rats used. . 
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Discussion. 

The results presented in this paper interested us primarily in view of the 
possible interpretation which they provided for the previous results obtained by 
Peters and Thompson [1934] with the brain. It is possible that the amounts of 
brain used by these workers were too small to allow the detection of the increased 
pyruvic acid in avitaminosis without a period of respiration in vitro to allow for 
its accumulation, but the raised blood pyruvate suggests that there is also a 
diffusion of pyruvic acid out into the blood stream. 

There now arises the question of whether this raised blood pyruvate is due 
to metabolic disturbances in the brain alone, or whether it is a reflection of a 
general lesion throughout the tissues. In view of the work of Fisher [1931] on 
the lactic acid metabolism of various tissues in avitaminosis B^, it seems un- 
likely that the brain alone is responsible for so large an increase in the level of 
this acid in the blood. In this connection it is also of interest that one of us 
(R.H.S.T.) found a powerful nitroprusside reaction for pyruvate in lactate 
solutions in which avitaminous kidney tissue had respired for two hours, whereas 
the solution in which the normal tissue had respired showed only a very faint 
colour. Moreover, Embden et al. [1933] have shown that pyruvic acid is a normal 
intermediary in the carbohydrate metabolism of muscle, and Elliott and Schroe- 
der [1934] showed that kidney slices are capable of oxidising pyruvic acid about 
twice as fast as lactic acid. It seems likely therefore that there is a general lesion 
throughout the tissues in avitammosis resulting in increased blood pyruvate, 
although we have not attempted to correlate the rise in blood pyruvate with the 
onset of symptoms. 

We feel that the work of Riiter [1923] and of Bornstein and Ascher [1926] 
excludes any possible interference with our results for avian blood by glycolysis 
in vitro ; it was shown by these workers that glycolysis in avian blood occurs very 
slowly in the absence of inhibitors of cellular respiration. We have ourselves 
tested this point by allowing the pigeon’s blood to drain directly into the tri- 
chloroacetic acid and have found that the values obtained did not differ from 
those obtained when the blood stood for 30-40 seconds before being mixed with 
trichloroacetic acid. In the experiments with rats the blood has always been 
drained directly into the protein precipitant. 

In view of the possible clinical application of this work as a test for vitamin 
Bi deficiency, we are investigating the bisulphite-binding capacity of human 
blood. 

SUMMABY. 

1 . The bisulphite-bmding capacity of the blood of normal and B^L-avitaminous 
pigeons and rats has been investigated. 

2. There are abnormally large amounts of bisulphite-bindhig substances m 
the blood of Bi-avitaminous pigeons and rats, an accumulation independent of 
the accompanying starvation. 

3. This accumulation is specifically related to the vitamin B^ deficiency, and 
not to the accompanying starvation, because the blood of pigeons cured by 
vitamin B^ of the acute symptoms of avitaminosis has a normal level. 

4. The increase in bisulphite-binding capacity of the blood of avitaminous 
pigeons is probably due entirely to pyruvic acid. 

We should like to express our gratitude to Prof. R. A. Peters for his encour- 
agement and advice during this research, to Mr R. B. Fisher for the statistical 
examination of our result and to the Medical Research Council for a grant 
towards expenses. 
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LXXXI. CRYSTALLINE VITAMIN Bj. 
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(Received February 1st, 1935.) 

Crystals with vitRniin B^ activity isolated from hRlsor s yoRst by KinnoislGy 
et al. ri932; 1933] differed from those of others in certain respects. Further 
work failed to resolve differences [Kinnersley et al., 1934]. But lately, co-operation 
with Prof Windaus and collaboration with Dr Holiday [Holiday et al., 1934] 
have led to a revision of some of the facts published from other laboratories, 
which eliminates the main differences between ourselves and them. Valuable 
help has also been obtained from X-ray analysis methods. So that in our 
opinion, there is now no valid reason for questioning the view that vitamin B^ 
hL been isolated, though certain details have not yet been settled. 

Historical. 

Jansen and Donath [1926] were the first to isolate crystalline vitamin B^ 
preparations. These were not quite pure ; they contained substances precipitable 
bv mercuric sulphate in acid solution, which is not a property of the vitamin 
[Kinnersley and Peters, 1928; Van Veen, 1932]. Much later, Ohdake [1932]; 
Van Veen [1933]; Windaus etal. [1932]; ourselves [1934]; Williams etal. [1934] 
obtained crystals, which were claimed to be of higher activity ; this issueof activity 
was however somewhat blurred. Windaus et al. [1932] stated that their crystals 
reached an activity (pigeon dose) of 24y per diem under the conditions of their 
tests (injection of by). Later it was concluded by Van Veen that the Wmdaus 
preparation had the same activity as that of Jansen and Donath [1926]. Since 
the activity of a sample of this latter had been determined previously m this 
laboratory [Jansen et al., 1930], and had been found to be less active, there were 
grounds for thinking that our own preparations actually had a higher potency. 
Such a view was confirmed by a parallel test upon some crystals (Mindaus 1) 
sent by Prof. Windaus and some of our own ; ours proved more active than theirs. 
The difference between the two crystalline samples was also found to persist for 
two other new methods of test devised in this laboratory, namely the catatorulin 
test upon brain enzyme systems [Passmore et al., 1933] and the formaldehyde 
azo- colour test [Kinnersley and Peters, 1934]. In the meanwhile Seidell and 
Smith [1933] reported for our crystals as tested upon rats an activity of 80y as 
against 120y for a sample from Windaus. They did not consider the difference to 
be significant. Van Veen [1934] however reported that our crystals were more 
potent ; and later he claimed to have made a preparation of higher activity than 
ours. We hesitated to aceeptthis because he mentioned that his most active sample 
contained 500 units of vitamin Bj per mg. which was very little differeiit from 
our estimates. In fact a new specimen of his vitamin B^ was not distinguishable 
from ours by animal test, though this specimen might have become less active in 
transit. Our conclusion had to be that there was no difference between our 
preparation and that of Van Veen, but that the Windaus 1 sample was not the 
same as these two. 
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The differences between the products of this laboratory and those of others 
were reflected in other attributes of the crystals. All seemed to be agreed that 
the formula was either CiaHigOgN^S or C 12 H 16 ON 4 S for the base. Bernal and 
Crowfoot [1933] stated in a report on the X-ray analysis that the crystals from 
different laboratories were the same. On the other hand we found slightly 
different analytical figures, in particular a C content of 42*2 against 40*6 % , 
and slightly higher S and Cl values. There was also a marked difference in the 
ultraviolet absorption spectra; the band reported by Windaus et al. was at 
260 mfjL in alcoholic solution, whereas that of ours was at 247-249 m/x [Peters and 
Philpot, 1933]; (see Holiday [1935] for a discussion of this point). 

Convinced that our facts were correct, and that these differences were therefore 
real, we searched for a more active vitamin component. It was found possible to 
refractionate the vitamin crystals with phosphotungstate, which has proved a 
powerful method of attack at earlier stages. By collection of the precipitates at 
different values however, no certainly more potent sample was reached. 

Practionation experiments with phosphotungstate were carried out by taking 
the crystals and refractionating within narrow limits. In the later experiments 
formalin was added. Though the question has not been properly investigated 
there is some evidence in our hands that formalin shifts the points of precipitation 
of some bases more than others; in this case it should prove a refinement of 
phosphotungstate fractionation. Theoretically, it should influence the point of 
precipitation by interfering with the basicity of a group such as — ^NH [cf. 
Barnes and Peters, 1932]. In its presence vitamin B^ is stable provided that the 

is not made greater than 6 * 0 ; the precipitation point is shifted towards 
a more acid reaction. The claim by Malcolm [1933] that formaldehyde destroys 
vitamin B^ cannot readily be reconciled with our observations. A typical 
formalin experiment is as follows : 

Ex 2 o. 1 . A solution of about 50 mg. of the vitamin crystals in water was adjusted to 7 and 
an equal volume of 40 % formalin added — volume 35 ml. 1-6 ml. of 10 % 24-phosphotimgstic acid 
were added. The pn was now 5-6-6. The precipitate was collected and washed with A 7 IO sulphuric 
acid and the w^ashings were added to the filtrate. The precipitate was ground wdth solid baryta in 
the usual way and worked up into the crystals. By the addition of 1-0-1 -5 ml. N/IO sulphuric acid 
and phosphotungstic acid as required, precipitates were collected in order at about 4 A, B, 
C and B, and crystals were prepared from each fraction. The pn was not determined exactly, the 
aim being to collect what appeared to be zonal precipitations. The total volumes used in the 
precipitation were 6 ml. NjlO sulphuric acid and 3 ml. 10 % sodium phosphotungstate. The 
precipitates 0 and D were too small for analysis. For A and B, w^e have (lOy doses given): 


A 

B 


Wt. of crystals 
recovered (mg.) 
11-4 
17-5 


Birds 

12 

16 


Day-dose 

y 

2-17 

2-00 


The colour reactions were of equal intensity. There is no evidence of increased activity in either A 
or B which might have been expected if the crystals were a mixture. 

Procedures which would inactivate the vitamm were not valid, and benzoyla- 
tion is eliminated by the well-known fact that the vitamin escapes this treatment 
[Seidell, 1929]. Attempts to fractionate by use of lead acetate also gave no 
success. Since such a procedure separates some nucleotides, substances of 
pyrimidine type might have been thus removed. More success attended the 
preparation of the nitrate and the sulphate, which gave opportunity for further 
tests and for observation by X-ray analysis. No more active vitamin was 
however reached. 
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At tills stage. Dr Holiday reinvestigated the ultraviolet absorption curve of 
some of our sulphate and hydrochloride and also of the hydrochloride of Van 
Veen. The results in acid alcoholic solution reproduced those obtained earlier by 
Peters and Philpot. A second sample from. Prof. Windaus (Windaus 2), which he 
stated to have been many times recrystallised as the chloroaurate, showed the 
same spectrum and molecular extinction coefficient as our own. Holiday [1935] 
has also found that the spectrum of vitamin changes profoundly according to 
the conditions of solution and 

This accounts for puzzling points in the curves of Heyroth and Loufbarrow 
[1934]. It seems clear that all active specimens of vitamin have the same 
absorption band with the peak at 247-249 m/x when tested in acid alcohol 
solution. Preparation 2 of Windaus showed the same biological activity, 
catatorulin activity and intensity of formaldehyde-azo-reaction as our own; 
hence biological differences have disappeared. Furthermore in private com- 
munication Prof. Windaus has told us that intensive drying in high vacuum 
at 80° raises his values for C content to 42*2 in substantial agree- 
ment with our own which were obtained from material dried in a vacuum 
desiccator; and his values for absorption bands are now in agreement with ours. 
There are therefore no longer grounds for a belief that the purest crystalline 
preparations of vitamin B^ from yeast and rice polishings are substantially 
different. Since we have been unable to prepare a more potent fraction in 
spite of strenuous endeavour, we must conclude that the crystals are actually 
vitamin . 

Though the problem as to identity of the crystals with vitamin B^ may be 
considered to be settled, we do not feel that all questions connected with the 
formula are satisfactorily answered; we propose to give our data pointing out 
discrepancies. Doubtless, determination of the vitamin constitution by other 
methods will lead to their resolution. 

Preparation of salts. The hydrochloride was prepared as before ; nitrates and 
sulphates as follows. The sulphates prepared have the 
approximate composition 2 Y(S 04)3 low m.p. and 
2 X(S 04)4 high M.p. {X = base) . 

Vitamin Bj sulphate. On converting the hydrochlo- 
ride into the sulphate, two compounds are obtained 
with melting-points of 203°^ and 276 to 278° respec- 
tively. The salt of low m.p. is obtained at p^ 3, that 
of high M.P. at Ph ^ • 

Low M.p. sulphate (Fig. 1). To 20 mg. vitamin B^. 

HOI a hot saturated solution of Ag 2 S 04 is added until 
a precipitate of AgCl is no longer obtained (about 
2 ml). Absolute alcoholic H 2 SO 4 {p^ 3) is added, the 
precipitate centrifuged off and washed with 1 or 2 drops 
of water and absolute alcoholic H 2 SO 4 [p^ 3)^. The filt- 
rate is concentrated on the water-bath, first in a glass 
evaporating basin and then in a test-tube, and any 
inactive precipitate obtained is centrifuged off’. Addition of absolute alcohol is 

^ It is to be noted that some of the analyses of Jansen et al, and Ohdake show figures for 
C content higher than 40*6 %. 

^ Values for M.p. corrected throughout. 

® Prepared by adding 1-2 drops concentrated H^S 04 to 50 ml. redistilled absolute alcohol (not 
dried) so that a drop tested on a white plate vdth bromophenol blue shows approximately the colour 
for Ph 3*0. 



Fig, 1 , Sulphate of low m.p. 
X 200. 
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made from time to time until most of the water has been removed and absolute 
alcoholic H 2 SO 4 is added if necessary. 

A solution is finally obtained which inclines to be opaque and from which a 
precipitate settles out on cooling while it redissolves on warming. If the solution is 
left overnight in the cold chamber, there is obtained a clear solution with sulphate 
crystals round the sides of the test-tube. 

Sulphate of high m.p. To 20 mg. vitamin B^. HCl a drop of N H2SO4 is added 
before decomposing the hydrochloride with Ag 2 S 04 . It is then worked up as 
above. The addition of N H 2 SO 4 to 1 is only made in the last stages in order 
to avoid the risk of inactivation by concentrating at this acid . 

Nitrate of vitamin crystals. To 10 mg. vitamin B 4 .HCI is added 1 ml. 
1 % AgNOg (theory: no excess); it is warmed upon the water-bath, 4 ml. 
absolute alcoholic HNOg, p^ 2 , are added, the solution is centrifuged and the 
precipitate of AgCl washed with 1 drop of water and absolute alcohol. 

The filtrate is then concentrated on the water-bath to remove most of the 
water and worked into about 97 % alcohol at pjj 3 in the usual way. A yellow 
inactive precipitate which comes out is discarded. Yield 10*7 mg. 

Melting-points . Various observers state that vitamin B^ hydrochloride melts 
with decomposition; Windaus et al. [1932], 250° ^^unter Zersetzung”; Ohdake 
[1934], 249° (uncorrected) with decomposition; Van Veen [1933], 250° (corrected) ; 
Williams et al. [1934], 249-250°. 

In spite of much attention to this point, we have never obtained melting- 
points as high as 250° for our hydrochlorides. We usually determine m.p. in 
small open tubes in Mason’s melting-point apparatus under microscopic obser- 
vation; we have satisfied ourselves that these results do not differ from those 
in sealed tubes. The m.p. for the hydrochloride is not sharp and is usually 
230 ± 1 - 2 °. It makes little difference whether the compound is heated up slowly 
or quickly to a temperature of 200-220°. It is best to allow the temperature to 
rise very slowly for the last 5°, taking 3 or 4 mins, for this period. Alter a definite 
change at about 230°, no further alteration is noticed up to 270°. In marked 
contrast to the hydrochloride the sulphates melt sharply, that of lower m.p. at 
203°, and that of the higher m.p. at 274-276°. The nitrate decomposes sharply at 
164-165°. 

The empirical formula of vitamin Bj . 

For the hydrochloride Windaus et al. [1932] proposed two alternative 
formulae (Nos. 1 and 2, Table I) differing by HgO. Their hydrochloride agreed 
with No. 1 , and their picrolonate with No. 2 . Ohdake [1934] considers that the 
formula is C 12 H 46 O 2 N 4 S. 2 HCI, Van Veen C 12 R 20 D 2 N 4 S . 2HC1, and Jansen et al, 
[1933] support the Windaus formula No. 1 . 

Our own analyses give as average the following (see Appendix I) : 



C 

H 

N 

S 

Cl 



Hycbochloride 

42-2 

5*7, 

15*1 

9*5 

20*9 

(Schoeller) previous value with 







addition of one 
=9*42% 

further S analysis 


42-1 

6*2 

15*6 

9*75 

20*94 

(Kinnersley and 
pendix I) 

O’Brien,, see Ap- 

Sulphate 


C 


H 

N 

S 

SO 4 

High M.p. 


30*33 


5*8 

12*33 

18*11 

40*1: 

Low M.p. 


35*00 


5*50 

13*38 

18*51 

■ '■■34*7 , 


The possible formulae based upon €^^±1 calculated in Table I. 
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Table I. Possible formulae, for vitamin hydrochloride. 


No. 

Formula 

C 

H 

N 

S 

Cl 

Total 
mol. wt. 

Base 

only 

1 

C,„H,80oN.S.2HC1 

40-6 

5*7 

15*8 

9*0 

20*0 

355 

282 

2 

GiiHisON 4 S. 2 HCl 

42-7 

5*34 

16*6 

9*5 

21*05 

337 

264 

266 

3 

Ci2Hi80N4S.2HC1 

42*45 

5*9 

16*5 

9*44 

20*92 

339 

4 

O 04 H 34 O 3 N 8 S 0 . 4 HCI 

41*6 

5*5 

16*2 

9*25 

20*5 

346* 

273* 

5 

c1Ho«0'N8So.4HC1 

41*4 

5*76 

16*1 

9*24 

20*45 

347* 

274* 

6 

C,.H,a03N,S,.4HCl 

42*4 

5*9 

14*4 

9*43 

20*9 

340* 

, 267* 

7 

^24 00 0 t Ji 

C-H,40-,N7So.4HC1 

42*5 

5*61 

14*45 

9*46 

20*95 

339* 

266* 

8 

0o4H.,404N7So.4HC1 

41*5 

5*48 

14*1 

9*22 

20*45 

347* 

274* 

8 a 

C 04 H 30 O 0 N 7 S.. 4 HCI 

43*6 

5*46 

14*85 

9*7 

21*5 

330* 

257* 

9 

a3H340oN7So.4HCl 

42*4 

5*84 

15*1 

9*85 

21*8 

325* 

252* 

10 

CorHo.O 1 N 7 So. 4 HCl 

42*4 

5*65 

13*8 

9*04 

20*1 

354* 

281* 

11 • 

C 35 H 36 O 3 NSS 3 . 4 HC 1 

42*5 

5*66 

15*85 

9*08 

20*1 

353* 

280* 

* = half mol. wt. values. 

The most satisfactory fit for tbe analytical figures is 

evidently formula 9, but 


this must be excluded upon the results of X-ray analysis. 

By crystallographic methods Bernal and Crowfoot [1934] obtain the values 
given in Table II; double the values given are not excluded by X-ray analysis. 
The value for the hydrochloride is the most accurate. 


Table II. Possible mol. wt. (lowest formula wt. for base). 



Min. 

Prob. 

Max. 

Hydrochloride 

270 

278 

286 

Sulphate* (low m.p.) 

249 

270 

286 

Nitrate* 

263 

274 

286 


Personal communication. 


Values below 263 are certainly excluded and below 27 0 doubtful. Hence 8 a and 9 
are eliminated. 1, 4, 5, 8 can be excluded upon C, Cl, S values, 10, 11 upon Cl, 
S values. The mol. wt. is not consistent with 8a, 9, or really with 2, 3, 6, 7. 

No formula therefore agrees with the analyses and mol. wt. estimations by 
X-ray analysis. If we consider that the X-ray analysis is some 2 % in error, then 
formulae 2, 3, 6 and 7 are possible. The nitrogen determinations fit none of 
these, being intermediate in value. There is some fundamental difficulty about 
nitrogen estimation in the hydrochloride to which Windaus et al. [1932] have 
already drawn attention. Jansen et al, [1933] obtained values nearer 16 % by 
treating with potassium chlorate. For the sulphates, evidently the difficulty 
does not arise. It should be mentioned that the nitrogen analyses in the labora- 
tory were controlled by estimations of known substances, such as sulphanilic 
acid, which gave theoretical results under the same conditions within an error of 
0*5-1 % 

In our view, the high C values mean that No. 1, the formula proposed by 
Windaus et al. and supported by the others mentioned, is not the simplest 
vitamin formula. We favour the second of their proposals Nos. 2 or 3, as a 
working hypothesis. But in doing so, it must be recognised that there are still 
unreconciled data. Possibly it is not water but — OH which is the difference 
between the two formulae ; in this case the vitamin would exist in two states of 
oxidation, and act as an —OH donator. We are not inclined to favour the idea 
that the vitamin exists as an Ng compound as well as N4. This idea could be 
reconciled with the mol. wt. but not with the nitrogen determinations \cf, 
Heyroth and Loufbarrow, 1934]. A mixture however woxiid explain these. 
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Biological activity. 

The curative pigeon day dose method with injection of vitamin has been used 
in the majority of tests; it is not very satisfactory for the crystalline vitamin. 
The relation between dose and time of cure has broken down in some cases. In 
Table III are given the average values for injection of lOy. The final values 

Table III. Curative 'pigeon test with vita'min salts. 

lOy doses injected. 





No. of 

Av. 

cure 

y/day 

Colour 


Preparation 

Year 

Month 

birds 

days 

dose 

I’eaction 

Pwemarks 

12.7 

1933 

■ — 

8 

5-0 

2-0 

5-8 

(HgS 04 technique) 

17.0 

1933 

— 

7 

6-0 

1-67 

5-0 

, — 

92 A 50 

1933 

Sept.-Oct. 

9 ■ 

5-0 

2-0 

5-0 

— 


1934 

Mar.-Apr. 

12 

3-8 

2-63 

— 

— 


1934 

July 

13 

5-4 

1-85 

— 

— 

19 A 

1934 

Feb. 

6 

4*7 

2-13 

6-0 

— 


1934 

Feb. 

8 

4-8 

2-08 

4-0 

High M.p. SO 4 to HCl 

18 

1934 

Feb. 

5 

6-2 

1-61 

6-0 

Low M.p. SO 4 to HCL 

93 

1933 

Sept.-JSFov. 

10 

4*3 

2-33 

— 

— 

30. 10 

1934 

May 

20 

6-3 

1-59 

5-0 

— 

34 A3 

1934 

July 

15 

113 

4- 9 

5- 093 

2-04 

1-96 

5-8 



For the whole 113 tests, the mean duration of cure will only exceed 5-093 ±0*250 once in 100 
times. The average value for the day dose of free base is l-54y. 


HCl V. Veen ( 1 ) 

1933 

Sept. 

11 

4-0 

2-5 

6-2 

— 

V. Veen ( 2 ) 

1934 

Jan.-Feb. 

15 

5-3 

1-89 

6*0 

— 

Windaus ( 2 ) 

1934 

June 

12 

6*1 

1*64 

4-9 

— * 

HNO 3 7 

1933 

Nov. 

9 

5-1 

1*96 

4-0 

— 

H 2 SO 4 19 A 

1934 

Feb.-Mar. 

11 

5-2 

1-92 

3-0 

High M.p. 

19 

1934 

Feb. 

9 

6-3 

1-59 

5-5 

Low M.p. 

19 

1934 

Feb.-Mar. 

9 

4-0 

2-5 

4-5 

Low M.p. 

24a 

1934 

Mar.-Apr. 

10 

4-8 

2-08 

4-0 

— 

24^ 

1934 

Mar.-Apr. 

8 

5-0 

2*0 

4-0 

— 



Examples of tests. 




30. 10. May, 1934. 

Days cure. 10, 9-5, 

13, 5. 

, 10, 4, 3, 

10, 7, 

2, 3, 7 

, 3, 11, 3, 3, 4, 3, 3.. 

92 A 48. Mar .-Apr. Days cure. 4, 4, 2 

,3, 3, 

2 , 6 , 8 , 3 

!, 4, 2, 

4. 



reached are controlled (a) by an integration of tests made throughout the year to 
avoid seasonal changes and (6) by simultaneous tests; 92 A 50, 34 A 3 for instance 
in July 1934 were made by the method of alternate dosing; these give results 
near the average. 

The sulphate from the average figures appears more active, but the difference 
is not statistically significant. It is clear that by this test the preparations Van 
Veen (1) and (2) and Windaus (2) are identical within the limits of error. 




Table IV. 

Birds 

Days 

Day cure 

30. 10 

June, 1934 

Per os 

14 

4-35 

2-3 W 


May 

Injection 

— ■ 

6*1 

1-64 

Windaus 

June 

Per os 

9 

4-3 

^ ■■ 2-32'pl 


June 

Injection 

12 

6-1 

1-64 



[ 5 ] simultaneous test. 
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Administration by moutli and by injection have also been compared in 
simultaneous tests. With extracts of the International Standard, results by the 
two routes are practically identical (see a paper in course of preparation). 

In each case the result by injection is higher ; this has been found previously. 
No stress can be laid upon it owing to the variation. 

The average estimate of activity is l*96y per day dose for the hydrochloride, 
and l*17ixl*96y per international unit = 2*29y or 437 units/mg. The limits 
outside which the average for such a series of tests could be expected to fall less 
than 1 in 100 times will be 490-380 units/mg. 

These values lie sufficiently close to those of others (estimated at 500 units/ 
mg.) to give confidence that substantially the same activity has been reached. 

The above tests have all been made with doses of the same amount. The values 
obtained agree well with the colorimetric tests and also fairly well with the 
catatorulin tests and ultraviolet absorption methods. There seems little doubt 
that they are substantially reliable. 

Some discrepancies. Nevertheless, the curative pigeon test is not satisfactory 
with injection of crystalline vitamin. In previous work from this laboratory, 
with dess pure vitamin given by mouth, it has been found that curative tests by 
the day dose method gave reliable answers. This was supported by Burn et al. 
[1933] in a comparison of their testing methods with our own. Further the day 
dose technique is also substantially supported by Birch and Harris [1934]. On the 
other hand, Williams and Eddy [1933] have criticised our methods in relation 
to the tests upon preparation Windaus 1 in view of the difference in dose used. 
This particular criticism was not well founded because with the smaller dose of 
lOy in the case of Windaus 1 (by mouth) proper cures could not be efiected ; there 
was other evidence too of a lower activity in this sample. The criticism that wide 
variations occur by the day dose method for injected vitamin receives support 
from some recent comparisons of our own. 


Table V. Injections of vitamin simultaneous tests in each case. 





No. of 

Average days 

Preparation 

Time 

Amount 

birds 

of cure 

52 A 15 

May, 11-14 

5 

4 

4-2 


10 

4 

3-7 

30. 10 

June, 14-16 

5 

24 

5*2 

6*3 

10 

19 

Windaus 2 

June, 2-6 

5 

11 

3-3 

10 

12 

6-1 


Upon these figures for 5y injections, the activity for hydrochloride 30. 10 might 
be considered to be of the order of ly . Small doses injected are evidently liable 
to give inaccurate results. 

We have evidence here that the curative test does not work for injected 
crystalline vitamin. The matter justifies caution and requires more investigation. 
In our present opinion, the most reliable biological test for crystalline vitamin 
will ultimately prove to be the catatorulin test upon avitaminous brain, in which 
the individual variation is eliminated. 

Method of testing and errors. 

The probable value of the mean has been calculated for all the hydrochloride 
results pooled and is given in Table III together with the standard deviation of 
the figures considered as “a whole. This value is considerably higher than that 
1 1*17 day dose ~1 international unit upon average. 
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calculated for groups such, as the 20 animals of 30. 10. We have refrained from 
discussing the individual averages further, because we are doubtful whether the 
standard formulae for a normal distribution apply to this case. At Mr R. B. 
Fisher’s suggestion, we have found that the results when plotted form a skew- 
shaped distribution curve, and we wish to analyse this further. 

It will be noticed that some comparisons of activity have been made by the 
method of alternate dosing in agreement with the latest modern practice [Burn 
et al., 1933]. Though the general value of this method of control is indisputable, 
in the particular case here considered, there is much to be said for an average of 
tests made throughout the year. In our practice, successive batches of birds are 
put down weekly, 40 or 60 in number, birds from which develop symptoms in 
18-30 days. Some of these will show temporary cures ; by the time that birds are 
ripe for test we are really presented with a random selection of animals, which 
have been on the diet for variable periods. Thoroughly shuffled results are 
equally likely to be reached by alternating batches of control and batches of 
unknown birds as in the method of strict alternate dosing, provided that such 
tests are made within a reasonable period of time. 

Gatatorulin tests. 

These were done by the method of Passmore et al. [1933] as modified (see 

Table VI. Gatatorulin tests. 

Standard {s) 

Exp. equivalent Average 

505 0-6y = 0-65y 

510 0*4y=0-45y 

513 0-4y =0*5y lOy Van Veen 1 = ll-5y (s) 

547 0-4y = 0-58y 

623 0-35y = 0*34y 

627 0‘5y = 0*6y lOy Windaus 2 = 10*8y (.s) 

The standard preparations were 64. 19 for 505, 510, 513; .92 A 50 for 547; 30. 10 for 623, 627. 
Na pyrophosphate {p^ 7‘4) was used in experiments 510, 623, 627. The constants employed for 
calculation were R = 20 x 10~^y in aU experiments; ^^ = 10 x 10”^y in experiments 505, 513, 547; 
in experiment 623, ^^ = 30 x lO-^y, and in experiment 627 20 x 10“^y; values in experiment 510 
were read from an empirical curve. 

Oxygen uptakes, jal./g./hr. 

Standard 


Exp. 

0-3y 

I’Oy 

Unknown 

505 

955 

1090 

1045 

510 

1100 

1320 

1175 

513 

700 

800 

748 

547 

1120 

1268 

1205 

623 

776 

1025 

810 

627 

1034 

1255 

1165 


The results leave no doubt that the preparations have substantially the same 
activity; there is a tendency for the Van Veen material to give a higher value, 
which is interesting in view of his claim that his preparation is more active. One 
unreliable test had to be rejected for Van Veen 2. 

The effect of crystalline vitamin on the growth of rats. 

The potency of crystalline vitamin preparations has also been determined 
by the effect upon the growth of young rats. The rats weighmg 30-40 g. were fed 
on a pure synthetic diet (rice starch 70, caseinogen 20, salt mixture 5, agar-agar 3 


Appendix II). 

Unknown vitamin 
preparation 

Van Veen 1 

Van Veen 2 
Windaus 2 
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and cod-liver oil 3) supplemented with the other factors of the vitamin B com- 
plex in the form of autoclaved alkaline marmite. On such a diet, the rats show 
an initial rise in weight followed by a rapid decline culminating in convulsions 
and death. When in the convulsive state or on the verge of convulsions, the rats 
were given the dose of vitamin The effect of varying doses of the vitamin on 
the growth of rats is shown in Table VII, 


Table VII. Effect of vitamin on young rats"^. 


Vitamin B^^ 

Ko. of 

Duration of 

Average growth 


dose per day 

rats 

Exp. (days) ■ 

per week (g.) 

a 

i-O 

5 

18-21 

4*64 

2-55 

1-5 

7 

17-19 

5-24 

2-47 

- 2-5 

18 

17-28 

12-7 

2-26 

5-0 

20 

14-35 

13-94 

2-85 

6-0 

4 

10-14 

17-5 

2-88 

10-0 

7 

21-28 

16-34 

3-85 


( 

* Tests by J. R. O’Brien. o- = Standard deviation. 


The results indicate that doses of vitamin of the order of ly suffice to maintain 
the young rat ; after 2-3 weeks on a ly dose of vitamin Bj^ , the rats tend to 
weaken and to become moribund. Doses of 2*6-5y are, however, adequate to 
promote practically normal growth in the young rat. Contmued daily dosing of 
the rats leads to regular growth (Fig. 2). From Table VII, it is evident that a 



Pig. 2. This shows the effect of varying amounts of crystalline vitamin hydrochloride upon 
the growth of young rats of the same sex. Curve 1 shows the rise and decline of weight of 
the control rat which went into convulsions and died at the point G. Curves 1, 2 and 3 are 
weight curves for rats of the same litter, 4 and 5 for rats of another litter to which vitamin Bj 
was administered at the time marked by the arrow. The control of these two latter behaved 
like that of 2 and 3. 

daily dose of 2*5-5y of crystalline vitamin B^ is necessary to promote growth 
up to maximum weight in rats supplied with the other factors of the vitamin B 
complex under our experimental conditions. It is also clear that doses in excess 
of this amount have relatively little extra growth-promoting effect. 

These figures mean that 1*3 pigeon doses (1*1 international unit) suffices for 
nearly maximum growth and 2*6 pigeon doses produce improvement after 90 g. 
weight. These figures are in good agreement with the values of Reader [1930] who 
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usually gave 2-3 pigeon doses to each rat to get normal growth. The lower 
estimate of ly for healthy growth in young rats (by Ohdake [1934]) does not 
necessarily indicate greater activity of his preparation as compared with ours, 
because the diet was different and reference to the curves shows that ly did not 
maintain growth well beyond 80-90 g. Ohdake’s estimate for pigeons agrees 
substantially with our own. 

Vitamin B 2 concentrates prepared from lead acetate precipitates. 

In some cases, with complete success, we have substituted for alkaline auto- 
claved marmite a vitamin Bg concentrate prepared from the lead acetate pre- 
cipitates (a by-product in our large scale process [Kinnersley et ah, 1933]) b}^ 
hydrolysis with acid. The vitamin Bg complex was shown to be stable to acid 
by Chick and Roscoe [1929] and Narayanan and Drummond [1930]. 

Preparatio7i, 600 g. moist lead acetate precipitate [Kinnersley et al., 1933] are treated with 
600 ml. H 2 O and 300 mi. 20% sulphuric acid. The whole is boiled in a 1500 ml. beaker for IJ hours 
with stirring. It is cooled and filtered from the lead sulphate. 20 % NaOH is then added to 2hi 
and the mixture is treated with HgS and filtered. It is usually stored in the dark in cold store until 
required; any sodium sulphate crystallising out is removed. Before using, is removed by 
boiling. The usual volume is 900 ml. for 600 g. precipitate ( = 10 kg. original yeast). 

1 ml. of this vitamin B concentrate gives maximum effects, 0-5 ml. suffices as 
a source of all Bg-factors. This concentrate has been both mixed with the diet 
and given by mouth with identical results. Together with crystalline vitamin Bj^ , 
it has cured 23 rats of the dermatitis symptoms of vitamin Bg deficiency. This 
concentrate is now being used in attempts to elucidate the problem of factor B^^ 

The problem of vitamin B 4 . 

The very definite results obtained by addition of pure crystalline vitamin B^ 
alone raise acutely the question of the meaning of the previous work upon 
vitamin B4. The following alternative explanations are possible: (1) Vitamin B^; 
in excess can act as a substitute for vitamin B4. (2) Vitamin B^ must be present 
either in the diet or in the rat, i,e. by storage. So far as can be ascertained, no 
change has been m ade in the experimental diet except for possible variations in the 
marmite ; to the breeding rats, smaller amounts of liver have been given , othei’wise 
the diet has been as before, mixed corn, milk and lettuce twice weekly. Of course, 
there is no guarantee that climatic conditions have not influenced the composition 
of the corn etc. in some unknown way. (3) The explanation of the previous experi- 
ments [Reader, 1929; 1930] must have been in error. If we examine carefully 
the evidence for vitamin B^ presented by Reader, we find in reality that two 
vitamin B4 factors have been proposed. B4^ , the original, was a factor necessary for 
the gro wth of y oung rats ; like the flavins, it was precipitated by mercuric sulphate. 
Believing that no change had been made in the factor studied, a reasonable view 
at the time, Reader [1930] changed the test and finally worked with a curative 
test for adult rats. The factor B45 so studied was found in the same crude acid 
charcoal concentrates as B4^ . There is however no real guarantee that the factors 

and B4J, were identical. Considering the factor B4^, the important point of 
the original work was that some factor other than vitamins B^ and B2 (as then 
understood) was essential for the rat. This point is abundantly supported by 
recent work; many investigators have recognised a need for a B4-factor among 

Moore al [1932], HaUiday [1934] (rat), Keenan et al 
[1933] (young chickens). 
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It is now generally believed that flavin is part of the original vitamin 63 
[Gy6rgyeiaZ.1934; Gy6rgy,1934; Chiokand Copping, 1934]; but it is not excluded 
that the factor might have been some manifestation of flavin and factor Y 
either separately or together; especially as these are found in crude vitamin B 4 
concentrates^. The explanation of the factor is more obscure. Vitamin B^ 
concentrates were originally obtained which failed both to cure the special 
symptoms and to increase the weight of rats. Such concentrates cannot now be 
prepared. The ataxic symptoms described by Reader in the adult rat (not the 
young rat) have been reproduced and cured by crystalluie vitamin Bx [O’Brien, 
1934]. But the condition of pink feet has been of late uniformly absent. This may 
be a deciding factor; until it can be reproduced, a considered judgment upon the 
problem of factor B 46 must be suspended. It may be noted that Halliday de- 
scribed ataxic symptoms in adult rats upon milk diets which were attributed to 
vitamin B^ deficiency. The pink paws are suggestive of some features of the 
egg-white syndrome [Boas-Fixsen, 1931]. We cannot exclude the possibility 
that the symptoms had a toxic origin and that factor Bx;, may be an antitoxic 
agent; though we are loth to complicate the problem with such a view at the 
present stage. 

SUMMABY. 

The information in this and the accompanying paper by Holiday [1935] can 
be summarised in tabular form (Table VIII). 


Table VIII. 


Method of test 

Pigeon (day dose) 

Catatorulin test 

ejc spectroscopic measurement (Holiday) 
Colour test 


Our HCi 

Windaus 

II 

Van Veen 
I 

l-96y 

l‘64y 

2’5y 

lOy 

9-9y 

11 -oy 

45 

45*6 

39-3 

lOy 

9-6y 

124y 


Van Veen 
II 

l-9y 

15y 

40*4 

12y 


1. Vitamin Bi hydrochlorides from different sources are shown to be 
identical by various methods of test. An average activity of 380-490 inter- 
national units/g., average 437, has been found. Analyses agree best with the 
formula O 12 H 16 ON 4 S 3 . 2HC1, but they are not quite consistent with this. 

2. One rdtrate and two sulphates of vitamin B^ have been prepared with 
distinct and sharp melting-points. 

We are indebted to the Medical Research Council for personal grants and 
for grants for expenses, and to M. Kempson and R. W. Wakelin for skilful 

assistance. , ■ , r ± t.- 

' Gyorgy’s vitamin Bo is here considered to be identical with iactor Y. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Table IX. Analyses of vitamin Bj hydrochloride by H. W. Kinnersley 
and J. R. O'Brien. 




Amount 

r 


A 



Date 

Preparation 

mg. 

0 

H 

N 

S 

Cl 

24. V. 33 

57.7 

2-218 

42-33 

5-88 

— 

— 

— 

20. V. 33 

57. 7 

1-805 

— 

— 

14-6 

— 

— 

25. V. 33 

57. 7 

1-647 

— . 


— 

— 

21-0 

18. i. 34 

68 All 

2-108 

_ 

— 

15-56 

— 

; 




— 

— 

15-13 

— 



19. X. 33 

68 All 

7-21 

— 


— 

9-82 

— 


69. 32 

22-72 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

20-7 

24. V. 33 

78. 33 

1-718 

42-06 

7-02 

— 

— 

— 

20. V. 33 

80. 37 

1-817 

— 

— 

15-15 

— 

— - 

23. V. 33 

80. 37 

2-214 

— 

— 

— 

9-03 

■■ „ 

24. V. 33 

83. 7 

2-067 

41-6 

5-97 

— 

— 

— 

21. ix. 33 

70 A 13 

1-792 

— 

— 

— 

9-80 

— 


93 A 47 

13-2 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

20-66 

21. ix. 33 

93 A 47 

2-670 

— 

— 

— 

9-77 

— 

4. X. 33 

93 A 47 

5-166 

— 

— 

— 

10-00 

— t 

9. X. 33 

93 A 47 

6-09 

— 

— . 

— 

10-12 

— 

14. X. 33 

93 A 47 

6-64 

— 

— 

— 

9-72 

— 

20. X. 33 

92 A 50 

5-60 

— 

— 

— 

'9-72 

•— 

10. X. 33 

74. 26 

4-25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21-14 

2. V. 34 

70 A 6 

6-53 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21-2 

27. i, 34 

68 All 

2-550 

42-94 

5-6 

— 

— 



Analyses of vitamin Bj hydrochloride obtained by 




conversion of the sulphates. 




om the sulphate of low m.p. : 






13. ii. 34 

19 A 51 

1-998 

— 

— 

15-92 


— 

14. ii. 34 

19 A 51 

2-815 

41-68 

5-45 

— 

— 

— 

28. iii. 34 

18.51 

1-653 

— 

— 

15-92 

— 

— 



1-897 

42-27 

8-0 * 

— 

— 

— 

om the sulphate of high m.p. : 






28. iii. 34 

18. 37 

3-415 

41-9 

5-53 

— • 

— 

— 



1-851 

— 

— 

17-32 

_ 


27. iv. 34 

18 A3 

2*250 



— 

15-37 

— 

— 



3-43 

41-34 

8-4 

— 

— 

— 





Average values 



Kinnersley and O’Brien 

41-9 

6-6 

15-6 

9-75 

20-94 

Schoeller ... 


42-2 

5-7 ' 

15-1 

9-5 

20-92 


All values are corrected for water content and residue of vitamin. Sulphur values were 
determined by modified Pregl sulphur analysis [Kinnersley and O’Brien, 1934]. 


APPENDIX 11. 

Notes upon the catatorulin test for vitamin by R. A. Peters. 

la this test, the power of vitamin to restore a specific m vitro respiration 
ill avitaminous brain tissue is used. Experience with the method of Passmore 
et al. [1933] has led to the introduction of changes. Working with lactate only, 
the differences between 0-3y and ly vitamin are often obscured by the 
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variation in duplicate samples. It is better to take advantage of the magnifica- 
tion in the catatoriilin effect induced {a) by the use of p 3 n:ophosphate [Peters and 
Sinclair, 193.3] and (5) by warm mincing [Peters et aL, 1935]. The latter requires 
considerable modification of the empirical equation, previously suggested. 
Details of procedure must be controlled at each point, otherwise unsatisfactory 
duplicates are obtained. 

Procedure. Pigeons are cured at least once for periods over two days with, a known or experi- 
mental sample of vitamin . They are rendered more free from vitamin in this way. When 
symptoms reappear, the head is removed by guillotine, excess blood allowed to drain from the 
head upon filter-paper for 2-3 mins. The brain is then exposed by cautious excision of the top of 
the skull. The excised brain is placed upon a glass water-jacketed funnel (37° ± 2°) and the required 
parts, usually cerebrum, optic lobes and lower parts, minced with a bone spatula for 2-3 mins, and 
thoroughly mixed. Quantities of about 100 mg. are selected and placed successively in each tared 
bottle containing the Einger-lactate-pyrophosphate solution. It is so arranged that one half of the 
bottles are filled before the other half. In this way, difierences occurring as the tissue stands are 
minimised. The tissue is allowed to remain without disturbance in a small ball; the bottles 
are then re-weighed. When the weighing is complete, the tissue is divided into small fragments 
with a glass rod or crusher; care is taken to remove minimum amounts of fluid upon withdrawing 
the crusher. The divided tissue is allowed to stand for 1-2 mins, and addition of vitamin B^ is 
then made. The vitamin Bj^ is prepared by evaporation to dryness of an acid alcoholic solution in 
a small tube in vacuo; the diy vitamin is dissolved in the Ringer-phosphate-lactate-pyrophosphate^ 
medium. 

Bottles are then twice evacuated to 70 mm. and filled with oxygen; duplicates are evacuated in 
different batches again to control changes occurring upon standing. As each batch is filled with 
oxygen the taps are turned and the apparatus briefly shaken to saturate the Ringer with oxygen. 
The apparatus are all together quickly placed in the bath and shaken for 12 mins, before taking the 
first reading. 

Readings can be taken at half-hour periods as before. In some cases, the first period has been 
15 mins, and the subsequent readings for half-hourly periods. 

Exp. 761 shows an experiment with p 3 rrophosphate, the values being the 
mean of duplicates. The figures represent O 2 uptakes (jal.). 

Period hrs. 


Period 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Vitamin 

04 

i-f 


li-lf 

l|-2i 

Nil 

2060 

1650 

1360 

1045 

850 

0*5y 

2350 

2175 

1900 

1645 

1460 

I'Oy 

2400 

2300 

2040 

1860 

1645 

2-Oy 

2410 

2250 

2100 

1870 

1695 


Within the first hour, J~-l|-, the differences are of the same order as formerly. 
We can calculate F from the Michaelis equation originally given by Passmore 
et al. [1933], and, as in this case, we often get fair agreement. 

V V 

For O-Oy 1505 2260 

0*5y 2037 2330 

l*0y 2170 2350 

During the second hour, pyrophosphate gives a largely increased vitamin 
effect, i.e. 66 % over the control for ly vitamin as compared with 44 % in the 
first hour. This merease varies to some extent with the condition of the tissue. 
The reactions are complicated and do not lend themselves at present to simple 

^ In some cases, Na p 3 nuvate, 1 mg./3 ml. bas been added, but it is not certain that this is an 
mprovement. 
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conceptions {cf. Peters et al. [1935] for a partial analysis of this). I believe it 
best to use a frankly empirical equation to fit individual cases. In Exp. 761 and 
some others, the points: 0-0, 0-5y and 1-Oy are fitted approximately by the 
Michaelis equation if == 30 and J? = 20. 

For the second hour, 7^0 = 30, jR = 20. 



V 

F 

0*0y 

950 

2370 

0-5y 

1550 

2220 

l*0y 

1750 

2190 


ly as in the original work evidently gives approximately maximum effects 
so that the curve is discontinuous after ly, i.e. 2y = ly. 

In the cases which have been investigated, the approximate answer is not 
usually in any doubt. With pyrophosphate and warm mincing a , quite satis- 
factory comparison of activity can often be obtained with the mean of duplicate 
values, owing to the much larger relative change in the oxygen uptake for 
different vitamin concentrations. I regard this as a most promising method of 
comparing the strengths of vitamin solutions, though more work is required to 
determine the most suitable equation for the new conditions. 
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LXXXIL IMPROVED YIELDS OF VITAMIN By. 

By henry WULFP KINNERSLEY, JOHN RICHARD O’BRIEN 
AND RUDOLPH ALBERT PETERS. 

From the Department of Biochemistry, Oxford. 

{Received February 1st, 1935.) 

The yields previously reported [Kinnersley etal., 1933] have now been improved 
and some changes introduced. By using a special yeast supplied by the DistiUers 
Company Ltd., about four times the amount of crystals are obtained from a given 
amount of yeast ; 60 mg. pure hydrochloride may be expected from 50 kg, moist 
yeast (10 kg. as dry). It is an improvement to adsorb on charcoal at 6*5 as 
the vitamin seems less Hable to damage at this p^ value. The special yeast does 
not give a clear filtrate on centrifugmg after the initial boiling. This can be 
clarified by the use of more lead acetate, at least double the amount previously 
recommended. It is apt to filter rather slowly at the baryta stage. The phospho- 
tungstate stage works with precision; we notice that others have confirmed its 
value [Williams et al, 1934]; the formaldehyde-azo-test is here especially useful 
and we place increasing reliance upon it [Kinnersley and Peters, 1934]. 

In the filial stages of crystallisation, after removing the bulk of the crystals 
with acid alcohol (HCl, p-^ 3), containing about 10 mg. of crystals in each ml., 
the remaining vitamin may be obtained as crystals by concentrating the filtrates 
to about half the volume and adding light petroleum (b.p. 40-60°) to the hot 
solution to faint cloudiness and cooling. Some further 15 % yield may thus be 
obtained. 

As previously recorded (and as confirmed by Williams et al. [1934]), loss occurs 
at the gold stage, presumably owing to oxidation. We have tried to efiminate this 
by addition of cyanide but have obtained no certain improvement; in some 
experiments cyanide decreased the yield. Exp. 1 is an example of several 
experiments of this type. 

Exp. 1. The precipitation of the activity hy gold chloride in presence of KCN. The alcohol 
removed in vactio from a volume of the 99 % alcohol solution equivalent to I cwt. yeast {20,000 
doses) ; 15 ml. of water were added and about 3 ml. of 10 % gold chloride and 1 ml. 10 % KCN 
alternately and in small and proportionate volumes at a time; the 30 ml to be centrifuged were 
meanwhile cooled in ice. After a few minutes the precipitate was centrifuged off and without 
being washed was suspended in 15 ml. A7200 HCl, and was passed through for a period of 
1 to 2 hours. The sulphide precipitate w^as filtered under micro-conditions and the filtrate con- 
centrated in a small evaporating basin on the water-bath with 1 drop of 10 % BaClg to about 
0-5 ml. or less. During the last stages, the side of the basin was washed with alcohol, with which, 
solvent the residue was finally removed into a small 5 ml. tared tube. In this tube most of the 
water was removed by heating and shaking in the bath— any inactive precipitates were centrifuged 
off and the solution was allowed to crystallise in the cold chamber for 24 hours or longer. 

Equal amounts representing 25 kg. yeast were worked up with and witiiout 
KCN. The yields were, with KCN: 21-3, 25*6, 30*5; without KCN: 35 mg. 

The gold stage seems indispensable for crystallisation ; loss is best avoided 
by minimum times of precipitation (5 mins.) and the use of coolmg. We have 
been unable to convince ourselves that the passage of nitrogen is definitely 
helpful. 
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Table I gives the present yields. It must be realised that there are also 
proportionately increased yields of cruder vitamin present in the 50 % 
alcoholic extracts of charcoal which we find very useful in other work. 

Table I. Vitamin yields from special baker's yeast (moist). 

The amounts of vitamin hydrochloride present unless otherwise stated are 
judged by colour test in which 2y = l dose vitamin. 

Pigeon doses 





r 

-A ^ 

Phosphotungstate 

Pure 




x4.mount 

99 % alcohol 

crystals 

mg./50 kg. 

Date 

Batch 

kg. 

stage 

stage (Ph 5) 

mg. 

6. ii. 33 

87 

25 

20,000 

30,000 

34-6 

73*2 

6. ii. 33 

89 

200 

150,000 

150.000 

145.000 (Bii-d) 

222*0 

55*5 

7. ii. 33 

89 

100 

80,000 

90,000 (Bird) 

— 

130 

65 

4. hi. 34 

33 

100 

100,000 

90,000 

131*5 

65*7 

8. hi. 34 

47 

■ 200 

220,000 
230,000 (Bird) 

140,000 

210 

52 






Average 

62*3 


Summary. 

Improvements in the yield of pure crystalline vitamin hydrochloride are 
described. 

We wish to thank the Medical Research Council for personal grants and for a 
grant for expenses. We are also indebted to the Distillers Company Ltd. for the 
facilities provided. We also thank T. Clarke, T. T. Cox, M. Kempson, W. T. 
Turner and R. W. Wakelin for skilful assistance. 
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LXXXIII. NOTE ON THE ULTRAVIOLET 
ABSORPTION OF CRYSTALLINE PRE- 
PARATIONS OF VITAMIN Bj. 

By ENSOR ROSLYI^ HOLIDAY. 

From the Medical Unit and Physiological Laboratories, the London Hospital 
and the Department of Biochemistry, Oxford, 

{Received February 1st, 19 S5.) 

Since Peters and Phiipot [1933] stated that two samples of crystalline vitamin B^^ 
prepared at Oxford showed absorption maxima at 247 m/x, whereas other workers 
[Heyroth and Loufbarrow, 1931] had correlated vitamin Bi activity with 
absorption about 260 myu it seemed doubtful whether any relation existed between 
absorption in the ultraviolet region of the spectrum of vitamin B^ preparations 
and their biological activity. 

Subsequently the opportunity occurred of examining several crystalline 
samples of vitamin B^ prepared independently in three different laboratories, 
namely two samples from Prof. Peters, two from Prof. Whadaus, and two from 
Dr Van Veen to whom grateful acknowledgment is made for the opportunity of 
making the comparison. 

The object of the investigation was to discover what differences, if any, in the 
ultraviolet absorption existed between the samples of vitamin B^^ at hand when 
examined under similar conditions. The observation of Peters and Phiipot [1933] 
that on rendering an acid solution of vitamin B^ alkaline there was a shift of the 
maximum absorption to shorter wave-lengths and the appearance of a new and 
labile maximum (330-340 m/x) suggested a basis of comparison. Since com- 
parison of the changes of absorption in samples of unknown constitution obtained 
by varying p^ is likely to be more sensitive to differences in composition than a 
single determination at a given p^ , absorption measurements were made on ail 
six samples in V/200 HCl at successive time intervals after bringing to a p-^ 
between 11*0 and 12*0, and then subsequently after reacidification. 

The effect on the absorption of varying the solvent was also tried. 

Experimental. 

The absorption measurements were made with a Hilger quartz E 316 
spectrograph with Spekker photometer [Twyman, 1931; Twyman and Allsopp, 
1934], using a condensed spark between tungsten steel electrodes as light source. 

A weighed amount of each sample was originally dissolved in 75 % alcohol 
containing JV/200 HOI and examined in a suitable layer thickness (0'5-2*0 cm.). 
The solution was diluted with 75 % acid alcohol to give a suitable density value 
in a layer of 5 cm. thickness and measured again. It was found that over this 
small range of dilution (22 to 10 times) Beer’s law is followed within the limits 
of determination (±2 %). 
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The 5 cm. cell was of standard Hilger t3rpe with centre filling fmiiieL For the 
determination of the alkali change a suitable volume (obtained by trial) of 
N NaOH was added through the funnel and the tube shaken for a few seconds, 
the thumb occluding the funnel opening, the enclosed bubble acting as mixer. 
The absorption was measured at once and then at intervals of 5 mins. 

The time taken to expose a plate with the method here used is about 3 mins., 
and from the results of succeeding measurements it was evident that during this 
time some change in absorption had taken place. The absorption curves of the 
alkaline solutions are therefore mixed curves and cannot be taken as having 
accurate quantitative significance. Nevertheless, comparison of the curves with 
those obtained by Peters and Philpot [1933], who used a method requiring only 
5-15 secs, exposure [Philpot and Schuster, 1933], shows quite good agreement. 

Results. 

The results of the determinations are grouped hi Table I, which shows the 
values obtained for the six samples in N /200 HCl m 75 % alcohol. The extinction 
coefficient has its usual meanmg and c is in g. per litre. In order that the 


Source and 
designation 

Salt 

Table I. 

€/c for salt 

% free base 
in salt 

ejc for 
free base 

Wave-length 
of maxi- 
mum, mfjL 

1. 26(59) 

Sulphate 

40*2 

65 

61-9 

247 

2. 26(52) 


31*8 

60 

53 

246 

3. 61 A (15) 

Hydrochloride 

jf 

46-4* 

78-5 

59-1 

247 

4. 64(19) 

45-0* 

— 

— 

247 

5. Windaus I 

}9 

38-8 

— 

— 

245 

6, Windaus 11 


45*6 

78*5 

60'6 

247 

7. Van Veen I 

ii 

45-3t 

39-3 





245 

8. Van Veen II 

99 

404 

— 

— 

245 


1-4 Prepared by Kinnersley et al. [1935]. 

* Quoted from Peters and Philpot [1933]. 

■f Determination by Prof. Pohl, private communication by Prof. Windaus. 


extinction coefficients of the sulphates and hydrochlorides should be comparable, 
they have been reduced to correspond to concentration of free base. The close 
correspondence between 61 A (15) and 64 (19) and Windaus II is very remark- 
able, and after reducing to free base value this is extended to 26 (59). The 
discrepancy in 26 (52) is discussed by Kinnersley et al, [1935]. The samples 
Van Veen I and II and Windaus I are also very similar and differ from the former 
group in having a markedly lower extinction coefficient and a maximum at 
A 245 instead of A 247 m/x. 

Fig. 1 shows the absorption curves of 26 (59), Windaus II and Van Veen II 
in V/200 HCl in 75 % alcohol. 

All six examples showed the alkali change of Peters and Philpot. As stated 
above, the method employed is really too slow for the making of measurements 
of rates of change occupying only about 15 mins. It is not surprising therefore 
that no difference in this respect was noticeable among the six samples. 

The solvent was found to have great influence upon the absorption. Fig. 2 
shows different absorption curves obtained with the same sample of vitamin. 
If the vitamin is dissolved in. neutral 80 % alcohol and then acidified, it does not 
show the same absorption as when dissolved originally in acid alcohol. The same 
applies to aqueous solutions. 

46—2 
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It wiU be noted that in neutral alcohoUo solution the vitamin shows two well- 
defined bands at 234 and 268 mix. These correspond very closely with the bands 
found by Heyroth and Loufbarrow [1934] in some specimens of vitamin 
[see also Smakula, 1935]. In simple distilled water the absorption curves 




Fig. 1. Vitamin 1 26 (59)5 2 Windaus; 3 Van "V een. 

Fig. 2. Vitamin hydrochloride, 1 - Dissolved originally in acid alcohol; 

2 80 % alcohol acidified; 3 80 % alcohol. 

obtained with the vitamin are poorly reproducible. The reason for this was 
traced to the fact that between 5-5 and 7-0 the vitamin is extremely sensitive 
to change in hydrion concentration, and the slight variations in the of the 
distilled water used were sufficient to cause marked changes in the absorption 
curve. All curves obtained under these conditions are mixtures of curves 2 and 3, 
Fig. 2. The importance of measuring the absorption of the vitamin under standard 
conditions of hydrion concentration is therefore obvious. 

Discussion. 

It appears that the purest samples of crystalline vitamin in acid alcohol 
all show selective absorption with a maximum at 245-247 m/x. That others 
should have correlated vitamin activity with absorption at 260 m/x is difficult 
to explain. In this regard Prof. Windaus is now in agreement that his specimens 
show a maximum at 247 (private communication to Prof. Peters) as agamst 
a previously published maximum at 260 m/x. 

The marked influence of hydrion concentration on the absorption of vitamin 
B;i has no doubt been a source of confusion. There is the additional possibility 
that in less pure samples the impurities not only may have maxima about 
260 m/x, but may also alter the absorption of the vitamin. 

It also appears that vitamin B^ preparations of highest activity give very 
similar absorption curves. The extinction coefficients, the behaviour of the 
absorption on changing the hydrion concentration and the maxima of absorption 
are almost identical. 
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It is therefore probable that the absorption measured is that of the vitamin 
molecule, and that in the three laboratories from which the above samples are 
derived one and the same entity is being used. 
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LXXXIV. THE WATER-SOLUBLE B-¥ITAMINS. 
IV. THE COMPONENTS OF VITAMIN 

By HARRIETTE CHICK, ALICE MARY COPPING^ 

AND CONSTANCE ELIZABETH EDGAR.^ 

From the Division of Nutrition^ Lister Institute, London. 

[Received January 30th, 1935.) 

Note. Vitamin B 2 may be defined as the heat-stable constituent of the 
vitamin B complex which must be added to diets containing all other dietary 
essentials, including the antineuritic vitamin B^, in order to maintain growth 
and health in the rat and prevent occurrence of dermatitis (‘Yat pellagra’’). 

The recent isolation of lyochromes, water-soluble pigments with characteristic 
yellow green fluorescence, by Ellinger and Koschara [1933] and by Kuhn et al. 
[1933, 1,2, 3] and the discovery that these pigments are present in materials 
possessing the biological attributes of vitamin Bg have given a new impetus to 
the study of this vitamin. A series of such pigments, having certam well-defined 
physical and chemical properties in common, has been isolated in pure form 
from many substances rich in vitamin Bg, viz. whey, egg-white, yeast, liver, 
kidney [Ellinger and Koschara, 1933; Kuhn et al., 1933, 1, 2, 3; Warburg and 
Christian, 1932; 1933; Karrer et al., 1934]. 

At first some of these pigments, when administered even in very small doses, 
were thought to possess the whole nutritive properties of vitamin Bg. Later, 
however, as purer specimens were available for testing, it became apparent that 
neither ovoflavin nor lactoflavin nor hepatoflavin [Kuhn et al., 1933, 2, 3; 
Kuhn, Rudy and Wagner- Jauregg, 1933; Qjorgj et al., 1933; Euler eif al., 1934], 
when added with vitamin Bj to a ‘"-B” diet, could supply the fuU function of 
vitamin Bg, but that some further supplement was necessary; in other words, 
that what had hitherto been regarded as vitamin Bg contained at least two 
constituents. In these experiments the vitamin B^ was supplied as an alcoholic 
cereal extract [Gybrgy et al., 1934] or as an adsorbate on acid clay prepared from 
rice polishings by Jansen and Donath’s method [Euler, Karrer and Alder, 1934]. 

The missing supplement for lactoflavin or ovoflavin was provided by the 
addition to the diet of a yeast extract, from which the B-vitamins or lyochromes 
had been adsorbed by treatment with fuller’s earth [Kuhn et al., 1933, 2; 
Gyorgy et al., 1933; Euler, Karrer and Malmberg, 1934] or when vitamin B^ was 
supplied as a concentrate made from baker’s yeast by the Peters process [Gyorgy 
et al., 1934], The latter observation at first led Gyorgy and his co-workers to 
the conclusion that the heat-labile ^'vitamin B4” [Reader, 1929; 1930, 1] was 
the missing factor. ''Vitamin B4” is stated to accompany vitamin Bj to the 
end stage of the Peters process, as ordinarily carried out [Reader, 1930, 2]. The 
conclusion that "vitamin B4” was involved has, however, recently been aban- 
doned by Gyorgy [1934] in favour of the idea that the supplement needed by 
flavin, which is present in the Peters preparation, is a new heat-stable component 
of the vitamin B complex. This new vitamin Gyorgy [1934] has called "vitamin 

^ Working with a part-time grant from tke Medical Research Conneil. 

^ Francis Maitland Balfour Student (Newnham College, Cambridge). 
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Bg ’’ and has suggested that it may be identical with the ‘'factor Y ” described by 
Chick and Copping [1930, 2] and Roscoe [1930]. This vitamin Bg, together with 
the flavin, forms a combmation having the full biological action formerly attri- 
buted to vitamin Eg . 

The above forms a very brief summary of work published in a large number 
of small papers during the last two years. In most of these only scanty details 
were given of the animal tests which formed the basis of the conclusions drawn 
as to the relation of the flavins to vitamin B^. The subject seemed to us to 
need fuller investigation and the following experiments were begun about a 
year ago, in the hope of elucidating the nutritive properties of flavin and its 
relation to the vitamin B complex, not only for maintaining growth, but possibly 
also for preventing and curing dermatitis in rats. 

The lyochromes investigated by us included a specimen of pure lactoflaviii D 
prepared from whey (analysis: C, 52*75, 52*69; H, 5*70, 5*84; N, 14*43, 14*38 %; 
M.F. 269-273"^ (uncorr.)) kindly provided by Prof. Ph. Ellinger, and one of pure 
hepatoflavin from liver (analysis: C, 55*01, 54*85; H, 5*53, 5*65; N, 14*33, 
14*32 %; M.p. 275-280°) placed at our disposal by Dr Sydney Smith. These 
specimens agreed well, both hi analysis and melting-point, with those isolated 
respectively by Kuhn et al [1933, 3] (lactoflavin) and by Karrer et al. [1934] 
(hepatoflavin) We wish here gratefully to acknowledge these gifts. Without 
them this work would have been impossible. 

Methods. 

Diets. The tests for vitamin Bg were carried out by the methods usual in this laboratory 
[Chick and Roscoe, 1928]. Young rats, when weaned, received the usual “ -B ” diet (caseinogen 100, 
rice sta.rch 300, cottonseed oil 75, salt mixture (McCollum’s No. 185) 25, water 500). The diet 
was heated in a steamer for 3 hours at 100°, in order to cook the starch grains, so that “refection” 
might be prevented [see Roscoe, 1927]. Vitamins A, D and Bj were administered separately to 
each rat daily by capillary pipette, A and D as 0*08 g. cod-liver oil and Bi as 0*1 ml. ( = 0*6 g. 
original yeast, dry weight) of a Peters concentrate prepared from brewer’s yeast [Chick and 
Roscoe, 1929]. 

We have not found any advantage in the elaborate purification of the caseinogen previously 
adopted [see also Roscoe, 1933] and for most of the present work a commercial sample of “light 
white casein” was used. A few comparative tests were made with similar “-B” diets containing 
purified caseinogen, but again no difierence was detected either in the extent to which growth 
was checked or in the incidence of dermatitis. 

In some of the diets the rice starch was replaced by an impme sample of maize sugar (con- 
taining 85 % dextrose, 1 % ash and ca. 14 % maltose, dextrins and other impurities), such as 
is used in this country in the manufacture of beer. This change was made in order to see if a 
maize derivative (by analogy with human pellagra) might prove conducive to regular develop- 
ment of the specific skin disorders which at the time were occurring only rarely in our young rats on 
diets deficient in vitamin B 2 . The use of sucrose in the basal diet in place of starch was found 
conducive to the development of dermatitis in rats deprived of vitamin Bg by Hogan and 
Richardson [1934]. 

Growth tests. Growth frequently ceased immediately from the time the rats received the ex- 
perimental basal diet; in other cases there was very slow but steady increase in weight for several 
weeks. The difference appeared to depend on the reserves of B-vitamins with which the young 
rats were endowed and it has been noted that rats from oui* colony have appeared to be less 
sensitive to lack of vitamin Bg since a generous allow-'ance of dried yeast has been included in 
the breeding diet. This change was introduced to produce young rats in a more satisfactory 
condition for work on vitamins A and D. We have therefore tried the efiect, with good results, 
of limiting the B-vitamins, especially vitamin B 2 , in the diet of the mothers of litters intended 
for vitamin B 2 W'^ork. No yeast is given during lactation, the mothers’ diet consisting of mixed 
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cereals, milk, raw cabbage and carrot, for the first 2 weeks, and for the third week of the 
experimental diet supplemented with vitamin as Jansen and Bonath’s acid clay adsorbate 
from rice polishings. If the weight increase of the litter appeared to be too severely checked, 
milk was given in addition during the latter period and the weaning postponed for a few days, 
until the weight of the young rats was 30-40 g. This procedure has been successful in producing 
rats much more sensitive to vitamin B 2 deficiency, showing more regular cessation of grow’tli 
and a more regular and quicker development of skin disorders. 

When the body weight was stationary the daily doses of flavin were administered, with and 
without the various supplements to be tested, and growth was observed for 3 or 4 weeks or longer. 

Table I. Incidence of dermatitis in young rats receiving a diet deprived of 
vitamin B2 from the time of weaning, the mothers being also deprived of 
this vitamin during the last weeh of lactation. 

Vitamin B^ administered separately to each rat as 0*1 ml. ( = 0*5 g. yeast dry weight) 
of a “Peters concentrate” prepared from brewer’s yeast. 

(a) signifies the florid type of dermatitis (“rat pellagra”). i signifies slight or incipient. 

(h) „ the more generalised type. + « definite. 

0 „ no symptoms. + + „ severe. 

Result after 9 weeks on the experimental diet. 


Incidence of 
Body dermatitis 

Carbohydrate in Rat weight ^ ^ ^ 

Litter basal diet No. g. Type (a) Type (6) General condition 


23 Maize sugar 211 42 

„ 214 56 

„ 215 59 

218 55 

Rice starch 212 48 

„ 213 41 

„ 216 48 

„ 217 41 

24 Maize sugar 219 72 

„ 223 67 

224 57 

226 83 

Rice starch 220 59 

„ 221 61 

222 53 

225 45 


4. 4 

4 4 

Very bad, rat died 

di 

0 

Good 


4 4 

Fair 

± 

0 

Good 

0 


Fair 

0 

4 4 

Yeiy poor 

+ 

_] — 

Poor 

0 

± 

Good 

± 

0 

Good 

0 

+ 

Good 

0 

rb 

Fair 

0 

4 

Good 

0 

_l — 1~ 

Poor 

0 

4 4 

Poor 

± 

i 

Good 

4 4 

4 

Poor 


Cure of dermatitis. The irregularity in the occurrence of dermatitis in rats deprived of 
vitamin Bg, for which no adequate explanation has been forthcoming, has hitherto been a hin- 
drance to the study of this syndrome [see Roscoe, 1933; Hogan and Richardson, 1932]. We have 
now concluded that differences in the reserves of vitamin Bg possessed by the young animals at 
the beginning of the experiment are the principal cause of this uncertainty. The substitution of 
impure maize sugar for starch in the basal diet has also seemed to encourage the regular incidence 
of dermatitis. 

The skin disorders which have been observed by us in rats suffering from deficiency of 
vitamin Bg (using this term in the sense defined at the beginning of this paper) have shown the 
following two types [Chick and Roscoe, 1928, p. 795; Chick and Copping, 1930, 1, p. 933; see 
also Gyorgy, 1934]: 

{a) A florid dermatitis, roughly symmetrical, in which there is redness, swelling and oedema 
of the skin of the extremities (ears, digits of the fore and hind paws) and sometimes also of the 
nose and corners of the mouth; this may spread later over the limbs and trunk with cracking 
and desquamation of the skin. This type of dermatitis corresponds to that usually called “rat 
pellagra” in the literature. It has recently, been described as the “specific type” of dermatitis 
by Gyorgy [1934]. 
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(6) A general affection of the skin, without swelling or inflammation, in which there is shedding 
of the hair, the remaining locks becoming matted and bald patches sometimes occurring later, 
especially over the head and face and on the anterior surface of the fore paws. The eyes acquire 
a ‘‘spectacled” appearance from loss of the eyelashes and surrounding hair; the eyes are usually 
sunken and a bloody serous fluid exudes from the sore swollen eyelids, which may be stuck 
too'ether, and also from the orifice of the nostrils. The urine is scanty and concentrated and 
dribbling occurs with consequent soiling and staining of the abdomen. These appearances agree 
weU with the description given by Gyorgy of his “ non-specific ” skin changes. 

In the succeeding pages these two kinds of skin affection are referred to as types {a) and {h) 
respectively. 

In our experience young rats receiving a diet deprived of vitamin Bq (in the old sense) may 
develop either the (a) or (h) type of dermatitis or a combination of both sets of symptoms. The 
(6) condition is the more usual and generally occurs sooner in young rats deprived of vitamin Bg. 
The animals affected remain much undersized and appear to suffer constitutionally to a severe 
degree from the vitamin deprivation. When the florid \a) symptoms develop, they usuaUy occur 
later in rats whose general condition is stronger; sometimes they are superposed on the {h) 
symptoms in animals who survive for some time after the latter have developed. 

This generalisation is illustrated in Table I, which gives the history of two litters of rats, 
which developed dermatitis on a “-B 2 ” ration. Among 16 rats maintained for 9 weeks after 
weaning on the experimental diet, the generalised (6) skin symptoms were present in 13 
and to a severe degree in 6 of these, of which 1 died. At the same date only 8 rats 
showed signs of “florid” (a) dermatitis and in 5 of these it was only slight or incipient and 
the general condition of the rats was relatively good. 

Results. 

The effect of flavin was tested on rats whose growth had failed on a diet 
deprived of vitamin B 2 as well as on those suffering in addition from either form 
oi skin trouble and on" some in which there was a syndrome combined of both 
types. 

Ejfect on growth. 

The results collected in Table II show that doses of pure lactoflavin and 
hepatoflavin, of 20-50y daily, certainly stimulated growth to a small extent 
(average weekly increase in weight 5-8 g.), in comparison with the previous 
performance of the rats on the diet. Smaller doses, 6— 12y, of hepatoflayin 

were less effective; there was no appreciable increase of weight over a period 
of 4-6 weeks in the case of 2 rats receiving 6y, and in 5 out of 8 rats receiving 
12y daily. When, however, doses of 20-40y flavin were supplemented by a small 
dose of an autoclaved yeast extract (A) (equivalent to 0*5 to 1*0 g. dried yeast) 
which showed no vitamin Eg activity after two successive treatments with fuller's 
earth at 1*0, a rate of growth was attained which approached the normal 
standard (12-14 g. weekly increase in weight). A small amount of a yeast 
extract (B) (equivalent to 0*5 g. dried yeast), in which all the Imown B- vitamins 
had been destroyed by autoclaving at 120° for 5 hours at 9 (cy.), supple- 
mented flavin equally well, and normal growth was also obtained. With smaller 
doses of hepatoflavin, the supplements appeared to be less effective and the 
degree of growth seemed to be limited by the size of the flavin dose (see 
Table II). 

The minimum rat day dose of hepatoflavm which was necessary for normal 
growth" was 12-20y, a value somewhat higher than that found by other 
workers. Gyorgy [1935] found 7-lOy lactoflavin adequate as a rat day dose; 
Euler, Karrer and Malmberg [1934] 5-lOy, but their criterion for growth was 
lower than that adopted by us. 
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Table II. Effect of lactoflavin and hepatoflavin on rats whose growth had 
ceased on a diet deprived of vitamin B 2 . 

Vitamin Bj given as 0-1 ml. daily (=0-5g. dry yeast) of a concentrate prepared from brewer’s 
yeast by Peters’s method (see Chick and Boscoe [1929]; method modified according to 
Kinnersley et aL [1933]). 

Supplement A. Extract of brewer’s yeast deprived of B-vitamins by treatment with fuller’s 
earth (dose = 0*5 g. dry yeast). 

Supplement B. Yeast extract deprived of B-vitamins by autoclaving 5 hours at 120° at pn ^ 

(dose = 0-5 g. dry yeast). Average weekly increase in weight 

over a period of 4-6 weeks 


/ --j 

(6) Flavin 4- 
(a) Flavin supplement 



Daily 

^ 

_A ^ 

, 

^ 



dose 


No. of 


No. of 

Nature of 

Flavin 

y 


rats 

g- 

rats 

supplement 

Lactoflavin 

10 

5-1 

2 

12-3 

2 

A 1 rat; B 1 rat 


20 

5-3 

3 

11*7 

2 


Hepatoflavin 

6 

2-6 

2 

5-1 

2 

A 





7-1 

3 

B 


12-16 

4-2 

6 

8-9 

4 

A 





10-0 

2 

B 


20-50 

7-8 

8 

13-8 

5 

A 





13*8 

5 

B 


(c) Supplement 
onlv* 

, , 

M 7 A 

* Time of observation 2-10 weeks. 

Effect on dermatitis. 

Lactoflavin was found to be without any curative effect upon florid derma- 
titis (^'rat pellagra’’), a result confirming that obtained by Gyorg}" [1934]. On 
the contrary, the symptoms were frequently developed after the administration 
of flavin to rats whose growth had ceased on the diet, but which showed 

no sign of dermatitis. This was observed in 2 rats receiving 10-20y of lactoflavin 
and in 6 rats receiving 12-50y hepatoflavin (see Table III, rats 98, 141). 

Of 9 rats showing the (6) group of symptoms in various degrees of severity, 
the administration of flavin was without any effect in six cases, the result was 
doubtful in one case, there was slight improvement in one and a most dramatic 
cure was observed in one severe case (rat 147, Table III) after administration 
of 24y hepatoflavin daily. Only in 1 rat showing no skin affection did the 
(6) symptoms develop in slight degree after administration of flavin and in 1 
rat slight symptoms became more aggravated. These 2 rats received 20 and 
lOy lactoflavin respectively daily. 

With one or two exceptions therefore, in these experiments, flavin showed no 
curative effects on either of the two types of skin disorder.^ WTien, however, 
supplement A or B was given in addition, swift and regular cure of the skin 
condition accompanied the resumption of growth. There was little difference 
whether the skin lesions were of the {a) or (6) type, or a combination of both. 
Some typical histories of such cures, which included observations on 22 rats 
suffering from type (6) and on 7 rats showing the florid type (a), are summarised 
ill Table III. 


^ See footnote, p. 730. 
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Influence of the composition of the basal diet upon the development 
and cure of dermatitis. 

[а) Type of carbohydrate. Whether addition of flavin hastened or stimulated 

the development of ‘^florid” dermatitis (‘^rat pellagra’’) seemed to be related 
to the nature of the carbohydrate in the basal diet. Among 24 rats on 

which tests were made with daily doses of unsupplemented flavin, 12 were re- 
ceiving their carbohydrate in the form of rice starch and 12 as maize sugar. 
The 8 rats which developed florid dermatitis after dosing with flavin included 
7 of the latter group and only 1 of the former. 

The administration of flavin, as contained in a small daily dose (5 g.) of raw 
egg-white, to 5 young rats which had ceased to grow on a ration, while 

showing no skin affection, caused development of a slight degree of florid 
dermatitis in 3 receiving the maize sugar diet but restored growth without any 
effect on the skin in 2 receiving the rice starch diet. 

(б) Source and dose of vitamin Bj . A series of experiments in many ways 
similar to those described above has recently been carried out by Gydrgy 
at Cambridge [Gyorgy, 1935] and these we have been permitted to observe. 
In Gyorgy’s experiments the florid type of dermatitis was regularly developed 
on a “-Bg"’ diet, in which vitamui B^ was given in pure crystalline form together 
with flavin, and was as regularly cured when the vitamin B^ dose was changed 
to a Peters concentrate from baker’s yeast, given in a relatively large dose 
(daily rat dose 1-2 ml. equivalent to 10-20 g. fresh, or ca. 3-6 g. dry, yeast). 

We, on the other hand, had never detected the slightest curative or pre- 
ventive effect for rat dermatitis in Peters’s vitamin B^ concentrate prepared in 
our laboratory from brewer’s yeast (see Chick and Roscoe [1929], method 
modified according to Kinnersley et al. [1933]), but our rat daily dose (always 
controlled in separate trials for adequacy in vitamin Bj) was much smaller 
when reckoned on the basis of the original yeast from which the concentrate was 
prepared (i,e. equivalent to 0*6 g. dry yeast). For this reason alone it might be 
assumed to carry only about 1/5-1/10 of the adherent yeast ''impurity” given in 
Gyorgy’s dose. It therefore seemed probable that Peters’s concentrate, as used 
by him, might carry an adequate supply of the necessary supplement for flavin . 
By the kind co-operation of Dr Gyorgy we have been enabled to test this 
assumption. 

Two rats, 169 and 205, were chosen which had ceased to grow on our 
diet ; both showed severe symptoms of the type (6) and one (169) of the florid 
dermatitis, type (a), also. In place of their previous vitamin B^ addition they 
received the dose advised by Gyorgy of his own Peters’s vitamin con. 
centrate (2 ml. s cu. fig. dry yeast), together with 12y hepatoflavin. In both 
cases growd^h was immediately restored (average weekly increase in weight 
18 and 17 g. respectively) and there was swift and complete cure of the skin 
lesions. For comparison, the effect of a much increased dose (0‘3 ml. = 1*8 g. 
dry yeast) of our Peters’s vitamin B^ preparation, together with 12)/ hepato- 
flavin was tried on 2 litter-mates (rats 167 and 203) of the above rats, which 
showed a comparable condition of vitamin Eg deficiency. The effect on growth 
and dermatitis was very slight in comparison with that observed in rats 169 
and 205 and about comparable with that observed when a much reduced dose 
was given (0*5 ml. = m. 1-5 g. dry yeast) of Gyorgy’s preparation (rat 203). These 
results are summarised in Table IV. 

Gyorgy [1934; 1935] has interpreted these results as showing a separate 
specific action for the two types of dermatitis to be possessed by the two con- 


Table IV. Influence, of vitamin Bi ration. 
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stitxients of vitamin Bg. Thus “vitamin (as contained in vitamin Bj pre- 
parations made from yeast by the Peters process) has a definite action in curing 
the florid (or “specific”) dermatitis and in counteracting the influence of flavin 
in producing this type. Flavin, on the other hand, possesses a definite curative 
action for the generalised “non-specific” dermatitis. To maintain steady growth 
both constituents are required. 

We also have found the addition of flavin to a diet deficient in vitamin Bg 
frequently conducive to the development of the florid type of dermatitis or to 
its aggravation when present, and we have found further that this action in 
some way depends on the type of carbohydrate contained in the basal diet. We 
conclude, however, that in combination with some dialysable, thermo- and 
alkali-stable substance contained in a yeast extract freed from all known 
B-vitamins, lacto- or hepato-flavm possesses curative properties for all forms of 
dermatitis and for the restoration of growth. The supplementary substance de- 
rived from yeast would appear to be absent from, or present in only negligible 
amount in, our Peters’s vitamin B^ concentrate and to be present in relative 
abundance in Gyorgy’s preparation. It is not possible to state whether this 
difference is to be explained by the differences m origin and method of prepara- 
tion of the two products, ours from brewer’s and his from baker’s yeast, or 
whether it may not be due to the much larger dose given in his experiments, 
but the latter explanation appears at least probable. 

We have observed the curative action recorded by Gy orgy of unsupple- 
mented flavin for the “non-specific” (b) skin symptoms, but rarely (Table III, 
rat 147), but we have noticed a definite effect in restoring growth which appears 
to be proportional to the dose of flavin given.^ 

In our trials with the supplementary material in the absence of flavin, we 
have obtained neither restoration of growth (see Table II c) nor consistent cure 
of either type of dermatitis. The action of a daily dose of supplement A {equi- 
valent to 0*5 or TOg. dry yeast) was tested over periods varying from 2 to 10 weeks 
on 7 rats showing skin affections in varjdng degree. Six of these rats showed 
the (6) t 3 q)e ; in 1 of these the symptoms remained unchanged and m 5 definitely 
progressed. The (a) florid type was present to a slight degree in 5 of the rats 
and absent from 2; in 1 of the latter it developed and among the former the 
symptoms became worse in 1 , remained unchanged in 2 and cleared up in 2. 

Previous work by two of the present authors (imdertaken to investigate the 
heat- and alkali-stability of vitamin Bg) showed complete failure of a yeast 
extract, after autoclaving at 120° for 5 hours at 9*0 {i,e. supplement B), to 
influence dermatitis in rats deprived of vitamin Bg. In almost all the cases 
treated, the skin lesions were of the (6) t 3 q)e [Chick and Copping, 1930, 1; see 
also Roscoe, 1933]. One case is, however, quoted [Chick and Copping, 1930, 1, 
p. 934] in which the preparation showed a curative action for the florid type 
of dermatitis. 

Note added February 26th, 1935, Since the above was written we liave observed more 
frequently a curative action of unsupplemented bepatoflavin for the {b) type of skin symptoms 
developed in rats deprived of vitamin Bg . Six rats, of body wt. 39-89 g., sliowing the {b) symptoms 
(4 in a severe degree) received daily 12 bepatoflavin; all showed some improvement, afid 4 were 
completely cured, with a (subnormal) stimulation of growth. In 3 of the above rats the (a) florid 
type of dermatitis developed during this period. 

When the supplementary material alone (vitamin Bg) was given in similar cases, the condition 
always deteriorated, nor have we observed any consistent curative action of vitamin for the 
florid (a) type when this was present, unless flavin was given also. 
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The above results thus contain suggestions that the two constituents of 
vitamin Bg may sometimes function separately in the prevention and cure of 
the two different types of skin disorder, viz. flavin for the (6) type and the 
supplementary material for the {a) type. To this extent our conclusion confirms 
that arrived at by Dr Gyorgy, but the general trend of our whole work indicates 
that for successful treatment of either condition, or of both when present 
together, and for maintenance or restoration of growth a combmation of both 
the constituents of vitamin Bg is necessary. All the above trials were, however, 
of the curative type and have the defects of this kind of experiment. It is 
probable that the relation between the two types of skin disorder and the two 
constituents of vitamin Bg could be more satisfactorily investigated in prophy- 
lactic experiments made to observe the type of skin lesions developed when 
either flavin or the supplementary material is alone added to the basal '' -Bg ’’ diet 
from the time of weaning. Such experiments are now in progress. 


Relation of the supple^nentary substance to the ^'factor T” of 
Chick a7id Copping [19S0, 2\, 


The facts recorded in the present paper may be summarised in the state- 
ments : 

{a) that flavin is one constituent of vitamin B 2 , as previously defined 
(p. 722), and 

(6) that the second supplementary constituent is a water-soluble, dialysable, 
heat- and alkali-stable substance contained m yeast extract. 

Vitamin Bg as contained in natural foods (yeast, whey, liver, egg-yolk) would 
appear to be an association of these two constituents. In egg-white, however, 
the supplementary substance appears to be present in relatively small amounts. 

In previous observations [Chick and Copping, 1930, 2; Boscoe, 1930] on the 
growth of rats maintained over a long period on synthetic diets in which the 
vitamin Bg was derived from egg-white, and vitamin B^ given as a minimum 
dose of a Peters concentrate from yeast, or as Jansen and Donath’s adsorbate 
from rice polishings, a gradual failure of growth always occurred. This could 
be checked by substituting for the egg-white another natural source of vitamin Bg 
or by addition of a yeast extract freed from known B-vitamins by prolonged 
autoclaving in alkaline solution. The required supplement was present in yeast, 
liver and egg-yolk, but relatively deficient in egg-white ; it was heat- and alkali- 
stable and was provisionally called “factor Y’’. Some small amount of this 
factor was evidently present in our Peters’s vitamm B^ concentrate from 
brewer’s yeast, for when large doses were used they supplemented the action 
of the vitamin Bg from egg-white. “Factor Y ” would thus appear to be identical 
with Gyorgy’s vitamin Bg, the supplementary substance needed by flavms m 
order to exercise the full function hitherto attributed to a single vitamin Bg. 
Untn, however, the biological activity of the flavins was discovered [Kuhn 
et. al,\ 1933] the status of our “factor Y” could not be more precisely defined. 

Properties of vitamin Bq. Vitamm Bg or “factor Y” is the most heat- and 
alkali-stable constituent of the B-group of vitamins; it can resist prolonged 
autoclaving in alkaline solution {p^ 9-0), e.g. in supplement B. For further investi- 
gation supplement A was chosen as providing the purer material, but the work 
has not as yet progressed very far. The activity is found present in the dialysate 
after dialysis through a cellophane membrane and is not removed 
tation with lead acetate either at 
contrast with 
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Nomenclature of vitamin B2 and its constituents. 

Elvelijem and Koehn [1934], on the basis of experiments with chickens, have 
suggested that the term vitamin B 2 be reserved for the dermatitis ( pellagra ”)- 
preyenting factor of vitamin Bg- containing materials. They found that flavms 
prepared from a liver extract were inactive, but that the fraction remaining 
after these were adsorbed by fuller’s earth was highly active, in ‘‘prevention 
of pellagra”. The material they desire to call vitamin Bg would appear to 
correspond with our vitamin Bg or “factor Y”. This, from the investigation 
described in the present paper, is clearly only one constituent of vitamin Bg as 
previously understood, and requires to be associated with flavin in order to 
show the full activity of that vitamin. It seems to us that the use of the term 
“ vitamin Bg’’ to signify either the non-flavin or the flavin constituent of what 
in the past was known as vitamin Bg can only cause confusion in the literature 
of this subject. The custom adopted by workers concerned primarily with the 
chemistry of the flavins of alluding to these pigments as “vitamin Bg” adds to 
the confusion [e.g. Kuhn and Weygand, 1934]. 

We would suggest that the term vitamin Bg be retained for the association 
of (i) flavin and (ii) supplementary substance, that (i) be known simply as flavin, 
since it has been identified with a substance of Imown chemical constitution, 
and that (ii) be called vitamin Bg until such time as its chemical nature and 
identity are established. 


SUMMABY. 

1. The results of experiments on rats described in this paper indicate that 
vitamin Bg , as previously defined, is composed of two constituents : (i) flavin, 
(ii) a supplementary substance contained in yeast extract. 

2 . The supplementary substance appears to be identical with the “factor Y ” 
previously described by Chick and Copping [1930, 1], and with the “ vitamin Bg” 
described by Gyorgy [1934]. It is heat- and alkali-stable, can dialyse through a 
cellophane membrane, is not adsorbed by fuller’s earth at pjj 1*0 or precipitated 
by lead acetate at 8*0 or 4*0, It is present in small amount in the vitamin B^ 
concentrate prepared from yeast by Peters’s process and can be detected when 
large doses are given. 

3. Pure hepatoflavin or dactoflavin, when added as a small daily dose 
(12-20'}/) to a basal diet deprived of vitamin Bg, but containing vitamin B^ (as 
a minimum daily dose of a concentrate prepared from brewer’s yeast by Peters’s 
process), was found to restore growth in rats to a small extent (increase of weight 
up to 6 g. weekly). In order to attain normal growth (10-12 g. weekly) a small 
daily dose of the supplementary material (equivalent to 0-5-1 -Og. dry yeast) 
was also necessary. 

4. Flavin when given alone (in doses of 12-20y daily) was found to be 
without effect upon the characteristic “florid” dermatitis, type (a), “rat 
pellagra”, developed in young rats deprived of vitamin Bg.; in some mstaiices 
its administration appeared to encourage the development of this type of skin 
disorder in animals where it had not yet developed. In some animals suffering 
from the more generalised type of skin disorder, described as type {h) in this 
paper, flavin appeared to have a curative action ; in others there was no effect. 

5. The supplementary material, when given alone (in doses equivalent to 
0-5-1 -Og. dry yeast), had no effect in restoring growth, while the (6) type of 
skin disorder, if present, progressed without any check. Upon the florid {a) type 
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of dermatitis, there appeared sometimes to be a slight curative effect, but the 
results were irregular and inconclusive. 

6. When flavin and the supplementary material (in the above doses) were 
given together, there was a speedy cure of either the {a) or (6) type of skin 
disorder, or of both, in cases where there was a combined syndrome, and normal 
growth was immediately restored. 

7. It is suggested, in order to prevent confusion in the literature of the sub- V 

jeet, that the term vitamin B 2 be retained to signify the two factors in associa- 
tion, that the one constituent be termed simply flavin, and the second, 1 

supplementary, substance be caUed vitamin Bq, as suggested by Gy orgy [1934]. 

In conclusion we wish to express our thanks to Sir Charles Martin for his :■] 

interest and kindly criticism and to Dr P. Gyorgy for providing us with materials 
used for experiments summarised in Table IV, and for his friendly co-operation. 

Our thanks are also due to the Corn Products, Ltd. for supplying the information ; 

regarding the sample of maize sugar used in the basal diet. Our indebtedness to ^ 

Dr Ph. Ellinger and Dr S. Smith for the samples of pure fiavm has already been 
expressed. 

Note on the influence of light upon vitamin Bq . 

Pure flavin has been shown to be sensitive to visible light, the change being 
accompanied by loss of biological properties [Gyorgy et al., 1933]. Many ob- 
servers in the past have reported destruction of vitamm Bg in yeast and yeast 
extracts by exposure to ultra-violet radiation from a quartz mercury arc; and 
this method has been used to free yeast extracts from vitamm Bg in the pre- 
paration of vitamm concentrates [Hogan and Hunter, 1928; Hogan and 
Richardson, 1932]. We, however, foimd partial destruction of both B- vitamins : 

to occur when a yeast extract was exposed to ultra-violet radiation [Chick and ] 

Roscoe, 1929]. It is curious that during many years of vitamin B2 investigation, Vi 

we, in common with other workers, should have had no suspicion that this 
vitamin was sensitive to visible light. The materials used were subject to no 
special precaution, except that, as a routine, they remained in a dark re- 
frigerator except when being handled. It is probable that, being chiefly yeast ;j 

products of a brown colour, they were protected by this circumstance. Vitamin Bg ’ 

preparations from egg-white [Chick, Copping and Roscoe, 1930] are greenish 

yellow in colour and here sensitiveness of the vitamm to visible light was 1 

demonstrated in the following manner in some recent experiments. 

A specimen (EWI) prepared in the ordinary way was found to be unusually 
poor in vitamin Bg action and it w’as then realised that, owing to a change in | 

arrangements, the preparation had been carried out in the month of July on 

a sunny bench under a window facing south-west. Ordinarily such preparations '! 

had been made in a north room and evaporated in a dark cupboard. Another 

preparation (EWII) was then made, in which the whole process, as far as ^ 

possible, took place in the dark ; this preparation proved to be unusually potent I 

in vitamm Bg action. The potency of EW I was much enhanced when a supple- 
mentary dose (2O7 daily) of pure hepatoflavin was given; flavin, on the other ! 

hand, in no way enhanced the action of EWII. Addition of Supplement B I 

(alkaline autoclaved yeast extract) increased the growth of rats receiving EW II, 'i 

but did not assist the action of EWI. These facts indicated that it was the 
flavin constituent of the vitamin Eg in EW I that had been destroyed by the i 

sunlight, and that the growth-promoting power of this preparation, even when | 

supplemented by Supplement B, was limited by the small amount of un- jj 

destroyed flavin present. 

Biochem. 1935 xxix 
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Previotjs papers from the Nutritional Laboratory have demonstrated the 
presence of vitamin C in the lens of the eye [Birch and Dann, 1933; 1934] and 
this result has since been corroborated by many others [Euler and Martins, 1933 ; 
Muller, 1933]. Euler and Martins also made the further interesting observation 
that, in cataract in man, ascorbic acid could not be detected in the lens. At about 
the same time Langston and Day [1933] reported that they had been able to 
produce cataract in rats by diets deficient in vitamin B^. These t-wo findings 
suggested that there might be some interrelation between the vitamin B com- 
plex and ascorbic acid and other redox systems in the metabolism of the lens, 
and the present investigation was undertaken with the object of testing this 
possibihty. 

The procedure adopted was to keep groups of rats on diets lacking in one or 
more of the various vitamins of the B group. After a certain time, when the rats 
had developed lesions characteristic of the particular deficiency, they were killed 
and their lenses examined for vitamin C by titration against standard 2:6- 
dichlorophenolindophenol. In certain cases the lenses of animals cured by the 
administration of the appropriate vitamins were also examined. 


Expeeimental. 

The animals were usually killed by coal gas and their eye-balls removed 
without delay. The eye-balls were carefully mcised with a sharp scalpel and the 
lenses were gently pressed out. To remove the aqueous and vitreous humours 
surrounding them, the lenses were rolled on a piece of filter-paper. With the 
apphcation of a little pressure, the softer material could be rubbed away, leaving 
the harder portion behind. This was used for the estimation of vitamin C. 

The small size of the eye-lens made it difficult to estimate the amount of 
vitamin C by direct titration. For this reason a modification of the micro- 
titration method of Birch et al. [1933] was used. The lenses from the eyes of one rat 
were weighed and ground up with 0-2 ml. of 20 % trichloroacetic acid and a little 
washed sand, and the resulting mixture was made up to 1 ml. The solution was 
centrifuged and an aliquot part (0-3 ml.) of the supernatant hquid was added to 
a known volume (0'06 ml.) of 2:6-dichlorophenolindophenol solution. The excess 
of the dye was then back-titrated by a solution of pure ascorbic acid (a solution 
of 6 mg. of the acid in 100 ml. of 10 % acetic acid solution being generally em- 
ployed). The dye solution {a 0-1 % solution by weight was usually taken) alone 
1 Sir Tarak Nath Palit Research Scholar of Calcutta University. 

^ Member of Scientific Staff, Medical Researcb Council. 
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was next titrated against the ascorbic acid solution and the difference gave the 
amount of ascorbic acid present in the lens extract. With a little practice and 
when working with lenses from a single normal rat, duplicate results agreed to 
within 10 % . 

The foUowing two diets were generally used and will be referred to in the 
text as diets 1 and 4 : 

Diet 4 

L8 Glaxo caseinogen A.B. ... 18 

4 Salt mixture 4 

1 Cod-liver oil 1 

9 Butter-fat 9 

58 Cane sugar 66 

Agar ... ... ... 2 

Irradiated yeast 0*1 g. daily 

Diet 4 is partially deficieat ia vitamin B complex, and diet 1 is vitamin B- 
free. In the case of rats on diet 1, the B vitamins were supplied, when necessary, 
in the following forms: vitamin B^ as solutions of pure crystalline B^ (3 pigeon 
doses a day), vitamin Ba complex as pure crystalline flavin plus “ Peters’s eluate ” 
[Kiimersley et ah, 1933] for antipeUagra factor. No supplements were generally 
used with diet 4, the irradiated yeast being prepared by exposure of dried yeast 
in thin layers to a mercury-vapour lamp for 24 hours. Fuller experimental 
details regarding the preparation of experimental animals are given in an ac- 
companying paper [Gyorgy, 1935, 2] . Adult rats kept on the stock basal diet used 
in the Nutritional Laboratory (brown bread, milk, green vegetables, rvith meat 
and liver once a week) were taken as normal controls. 


Diet 1 

Extracted caseinogen 
Salt mixture 
Cod-liver oil 
Butter-fat 
Rice starch 


Results, 

The indophenol-reducing capacities (expressed in terms of concentration of 
ascorbic acid) of the lenses of rats on normal diet, on diet 4 and on diet 1 (supple- 
mented by certain vitamins of the B group) are given in Table I. 


Cone, of Table I. 

ascorbic 

acid 

(mg,/g.) Diet used 

0-53 Normal stock diet 

0-51 

0-41 

0-37 

0*38 

0-40 

0*10 Diet 1 + vit. B^ + 8y of flavin 

+ 2 g. of salmon per day 
0'09 „ -fvit. Bi-f 8y of flavin 

+ 2 g, of haddock per day 
0-00 „ +vit. Bi + 8y of flavin 

0-00 „ + „ -f antipeUagra factor 1 


Nature of 
known deflciency 


Flavin 


Partial deficiency of 
■ vit. Bj and Bu com- 


+ flavin + antipeUagra factor 
+40 mg. of acid clay daily for 
the last 12 days 


Partial deficiency of 
vit. complex 
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It wiU thus be seen that although there is a large quantity of reducing agent 
(vitamin C) in the lens of the normal rat, the amount present in the lens of a rat 
kept either on diet 1 or 4 is very low. But in addition it was found in the case 
of some of the rats kept on diet 4, that when the extract of the lens was added 
to a measured volume of 2:6-dichlorophenolindophenol, the resulting solution 
required a larger volume of ascorbic acid solution for complete decoloration 
than that necessary in control tests for the decoloration of the dye solution 
alone. This points to the presence of some oxidising substance in these lens. 
A few such results are given in Table II. 

Table II. 



Wt. of 

Amount of ascorbic acid 

No. of 

eye-lens 

in mg. oxidised by 

rat 

(g.) 

1 g. of eye-lens 

20 

0-037 

0-40 

21 

0-030 

0-17 

22 

0-033 

0-25 


Significance of the diminished redtiction titre. 

This diminution of the indophenol-reducing agency almost to vanishing point 
in the lens of the rat may occasion surprise, since previous experience has shown 
conclusively that the rat is able to s 3 mthesise its own vitamin C [Parsons, 1920 ; 
Harris and Ray, 1933]. On the other hand other tissues, such as liver or kidney, 
from these same animals were found on examination to contain normal amounts 
of vitamin C. This might suggest either that the lens has a mechanism for syn- 
thesising vitamin C different from that present in liver or kidney, or that the 
vitamin C is not synthesised in the eye-lens but is supplied from elsewhere in the 
body and that the mechanism of this supply may break down in animals re- 
stricted to these special diets. An objection to the last theory may however be 
raised in the fact that when high doses of vitamin C (50 mg.) were injected into 
a rat kept on diet 4 its eye-lens showed a slight increase in concentration (about 
0T5“0-20 mg./g.) of ascorbic acid. A third and more plausible theory is that the 
ascorbic acid in the lens forms, with some oxidising agent, part of a complex 
oxidation-reduction system. By the titration method we are examining only the 
amount of ascorbic acid in the reduced condition. It may be supposed that when 
animals are subjected to these special diets, the amount of oxidising substances 
in the eye-lens increases, thereby converting an equivalent amount of ascorbic 
acid into some oxidised product. Thus although the amount of total ascorbic 
acid (reduced -f oxidised) may remain the same, it is evident that the titre would 
fall, thereby giving a false impression of a dimmution in the amount of vitamin C. 
It must be pointed out however that under normal conditions the reducing 
titre for the lens (ox) is in fact equal to the vitamin C content as determined 
biologically [Birch and Dann, 1934]. Further work to elucidate these points 
is now being carried out. 


Influence of individual dietetic factors . 

The exact dietetic origin of this fall in the total reducing capacity of the eye- 
lens remains obscure. That inanition is not the cause is shown in Table III. The 
animals in these experiments were kept on a diet deficient in ‘'vitamin H” 
[Gyorgy, 1931; 1935, 1]. Besides loss of weight, they had all developed lesions 
characteristic of this deficiency. Yet it will be seen that the vitamin C content 
of the lens is quite normal. 
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Table III. 


No. of 

Initial wt. 

Final wt. 

Wt. of eye-lens 

Concentration of 
ascorbic acid 

rat 

(g.) 

(g*) 

(gO 

in mg./g. 

23 

76 

69 

0-040 

0-53 

24 

73 

48 

0-040 

0-45 

25 

26 

69 

57 

0-015 

0-44 

73 

58 

0-026 

0-48 

27 

89 

77 

0-022 

0-49 

28 

71 

55 

0-025 

0-48 


These results demonstrate at the same time that ^‘vitamiii H’’ deficiency is 
not the cause of this diminution in reducing capacity. Nor does a deficiency of 
either flavin or the antipellagra factor appear to be responsible ; for, as shown in 
Table I, even when these vitamins are supplied in the diet (Rats 7-12, 18), there 
is no improvement in the amount of vitamin C. The results with rats 12 and 
19 also seem to rule out the possibility of vitamin 3i deficiency being the cause. 
This conclusion is further brought out in Table IV where the experimental rats 
were kept on a diet deficient in vitamin only (alkaline autoclaved marmite 
being used to provide vitamin Bg complex). All the rats exhibited advanced 
polyneuritic symptoms. 

Table IV. 



Wt. of 

Concentration of 

No. of 

eye -lens 

ascorbic acid 

rat 

(g.) 

in mg./g. 

29 

0-017 

0-31 

30 

0-018 

0-30 

31 

0-021 

0-32 

32 

0-020 

0-20 

33 

0-017 

0-29*** 

34 

0-020 

0-27* 


* Cured by administration of 1-5 pigeon doses of crystalline vitamin solution. 

It will be noticed that the concentration of the reducing agent in the lens is 
fairly high and further that no change results when a cure is effected by an in- 
jection of vitamin B^. 

Afew lenses from vitamin A-deficient rats, kindly provided by Dr W. J. Dann, 
were also examined, and they were also found to contain normal anioiiiits of 
reducing factor. 

The results seem to show that this peculiar metabolic disorder in the lens of 
rats subjected to certain diets is probably due to deficiency of some factor which 
is not identical either with vitamins B^, Bg (flavin or antipellagra factor), ''’’H '’ 
or A, We have no evidence as yet as to the probable nature of this factor, but 
while testing several natural foodstuffs, we found raw egg-white to be a potent 
source of it. Liver extracts as weU as fresh liver were also tested but were found 
to give rather irregular results. The reason for this is not known. The results a,rc 
shown in Table V. 

Table V shows that raw egg-white, administered in daily doses of 5 nil. 
possesses strong prophylactic as well as curative action. Smaller doses, 3 and 
2 ml. per day, were also tried hut the results then were not so clear-cut atid ga\'e 
rather variable values. It may also be pointed out that rats nos. 35-38 were 
suffering from acute dermatitis owing to deprivation of the antipellagra factor, 
yet the high reducing capacity of the lens emphasises the the non-identity of the 
antipellagra and eye factors. 
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No. of 
rat 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 


Wt. of 
eye -lens 

(gO 

0-030 

0-031 

0-038 

0-029 

0-034 

0-028 

0-034 

0-036 

0-021 

0-041 

0-035 

0-047 

0-047 


Cone, of 
ascorbic acid 
in mg./g. 
0-39 
0-32 
0-28 
0-23 
0-37 


0-43 


0-22 

0-30 

0-25 

0-00 

0-37 

0-11 

0-20 


Table V. 

Diet used 

Diet 1+5 ml. egg-white daily + vit. 

+ 55 55 + 55 

55 + 55 55 + 55 

5, + 55 55 + 55 

55 + 55 55 + 55 

+ haddock (antipellagra factor) 

„ +5 ml. egg-white daily +vit. B^ 

+ Peters’s eluate 

Diet 4+5 ml. egg-white daily for the last 15 days 

55 + 55 55 »» 

Diet 1 + 2 g. liver daily 

„ + Bi + flavin + 2 ml. liver extract daily 

„ + „ + flavin + 2 ml. liver extract daily 

+ Peters’s eluate 

„ + 55 + flavin + 2 ml. liver extract daily 

+ Peters’s eluate 


It is as yet too early to suggest whether this diminution of the reducing 
power of the lens is due to some new vitamin. The nature of the factor present 
in raw egg-white is being investigated. We also hope to publish at a later date 
an account of the histological changes, if any, in the lens of the eye due to 

deprivation of this factor. . 

Vitamin C, 


The vitamin C content of the eye-lens of guinea-pigs, both normal and scor- 
butic, has also been examined. As may be imagined, the vitamin C in the lens 
appears to depend upon the amount given in the food but curiously enough quite 
an appreciable amount of the vitamin (about 0*2 mg./g.) is held back tenaciously 
by the eye-lens, even when the animal has died from acute scurvy. The effect of 
chronic scurvy as well as combined deficiency of vitamins IB and 0 is under in- 
vestigation, and fuller details will be published later. 


Oxidising agent present in blood. 


According to van Eekelen et al. [1933; see also Emmerie and van Eekelen, 
1934] vitamin C is present in a reversibly oxidised form in the blood. Direct 
titrations of trichloroacetic acid extracts of the blood of normal animals against 
2:6-dichlorophenolindophenol, indeed, fail to show any reduction. With guinea- 
pigs or human beings given large doses of vitamin C, extracts of blood show 
small reducing values which however are almost negligible compared with the 
amount of vitamin 0 ingested. Nevertheless when extracts of normal blood were 
examined by the new back-titration method, the presence of some oxidising 
agent, of the same nature as that occasionally seen in the lens of rats fed on 
deficient diets (p. 737), was encountered. This finding suggests that there may 
be some agency present in blood which is capable of oxidising ascorbic acid, 
possibly into the reversibly oxidised form. If the amount of ascorbic acid 
ingested is very great, it is evident that after it has reduced the whole of the 
oxidising agent in the blood, some of the ascorbic acid may still remain and this 
surplus will give a net reducing value to the blood. Conversely, an increased 
concentration of the oxidising agent may be expected to be found in scorbutic 
animals. Only a few experiments have been performed in this direction and 
though the results seem to confirm this theory, much additional work is required 
before anything more definite can be said. 

The results are summarised in Table VI. 
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Table VI. 


No. of 

Nature of 

Wt. of 
blood taken 

Amount of ascorbic acid 
in mg. capable of being 
oxidised by 1 g. of 

rat 

animal 

(g.) 

whole blood 

48 

Normal 

8-65 

0*019 

49 


4-75 

0*026 

50 

Diet 4 

3-30 

0*022 

No. of 
guinea-pig 

G1 

Normal 

9*40 

0*00 

G2 

19 days on scor- 

8-55 

0*039 


butic basal diet 

Summary. 



1 . A new technique for estimating vitamin C by a method of back- titration 
is described. By its means the indophenol-reduciiig capacity of the lens from a 
single normal rat can readily be estimated, the error of determination being 
within ± 10 %. 

2. The indophenol-reducing capacity of the eye-lens as determined by this 
method is greatly diminished in rats which have been subjected to certain ex- 
perimental diets lacking in various constituents of the vitamin B complex. In 
extreme cases, extracts of the lens^ instead of showing a reducmg capacity, 
actually oxidise ascorbic acid. The cause of the abnormality does not appear to 
be due to deficiency of vitamins B^, Bg (either flavin or antipeliagra factor), 

or A. It is however too early to say whether a new vitamin is involved. 

3. Raw egg-white possesses marked prophylactic and curative action in 
this disorder. 

4. The blood of normal and of deficient animals contains an oxidising 
agency similar to that found under certain conditions in the lens. 
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By the end of 1932 three separate components had been distinguished in the 
vitamin B complex as needed by the rat : (1) vitamin B^ , the antineuritic factor; 

(2) vitamin B4 , the absence of which was said to be associated also with symptoms 
of nervous lesions such as disturbances of co-ordination and ataxia ; and fmaliy 

(3) vitamin Bg, the antipellagra factor. In contrast with the first two, the re- 
latively high thermostability of vitamin Bg had been noted as its special cha- 
racteristic. All the three factors mentioned display growth-promoting properties 
under suitable circumstances. Some have held that vitamin Bg is divisible into 
two further factors [Sure et al., 1931 ; Thatcher et al., 1931 ; Gurin et al., 1931], or 
at least that this is probably the case [Sherman and Sandels, 1929 ; 1931]. In this 
fractionation of vitamm Bg , one factor is alleged to be predominantly growth- 
promoting, the other being the antipellagra factor. However, none of the sup- 
porters of this theory has been able to bring forward convincing proof of his 
views. Roscoe, on the grounds of her wide experience, recently stated [1933, 2] 
that ''no support was found for the theory postulating the existence of separate 
dietary factors respectively for preventing and curing dermatitis and for 
promoting growth’’. 

Chick and Copping [1930] showed that an alkali- and heat-stable, water- 
soluble, growth-promoting factor, called by them factor Y, probably existed, 
but no experimental work has yet determined its precise position in the vitamin 
B complex. 

The biological analysis of vitamm Bg was attended with great difficulties. 
Almost all workers were agreed that the specific symptoms peculiar to vitamin 
Bg deficiency, as first described by Goldberger and Lillie [1926], and regarded 
by them as analogous with pellagra in man, only appeared irregularly in rats 
[cf. Medical Res. Council, 1932, p. 151]. In another recent paper Roscoe [1933, 1] 
gives ' ' data concerning the incidence of dermatitis among the vitamin Bg-deficient 
animals observed in the Nutritional Laboratory of the Lister Institute during 
the past seven years”. Skin changes were noted in only 108 out of a total of 
191 rats. The average time taken for symptoms to develop was 10 weeks. 
Roscoe employed the usual vitamin B-free, synthetic diet, supplemented by 
vitamin B^ ( + B4) in the form of a concentrate from brewers’ yeast prepared 
according to Peters [cf. the new directions of Kinnersley et al., 1933]. Other 
authors used an alcoholic extract of maize [Goldberger and Lillie, 1926], or of 
wheat [Bourquin and Sherman, 1931] as the source of vitamin Bj, Dried yeast 
irradiated with ultra-violet light and liver extracts similarly irradiated [Hogan 
and Richardson, 1932, 1, 2; 1933] or irradiated rice polishings [Thatcher et al., 
1931] are said to be equally suitable forms in which vitamin Bj may be given 
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in experiments on vitamin Bg. With these dietetic modifications, and using 
alcoholic extracts of maize and wheat, the percentage of rats deprived of vitamin 
B2 which show pellagra-like dermatitis reaches a satisfactorily high level ; but 
even these experimental methods do not yield uniform results. 

The object of our own investigations was the study of the skin changes, and 
the work of Sherman and Sandels, which appeared about the time we were 
beginning our experiments, suggested to us that this object could be most rapidly 
and easily attained by the use of the diet described by Bourquiii and Sherman 
[1931]. 

These experiments have been reported in several papers in association with 
Kuhn and Wagner- Jauregg [1933; 1934]. In addition to a number of minor 
observations, they yielded two new and important pieces of information. 
(1) Vitamin B2 is in fact not a single substance but may be subdivided hito two 
subsidiary components; and (2) it was possible chemically to identify one of 
these subsidiary factors, which was first prepared in crystalline form from milk. 
This natural dyestufi, called lactoflavin, corresponds to the coloured component 
of the ''yellow oxidation ferment'’ of Warburg and Christian [1932, 1,2; 1933], 
and is present, under natural conditions, in foodstuffs, not only in the free state, 
but also in the form of Warburg's ferment, i.e, in combination with a protein 
carrier as a non-dialysable " flavoprotein " [Gyorgy et al., 1934, 3]. 

When the experimental diet of Bourquin and Sherman is used it is not possible 
to produce an increase in the weight of animals whose growdii has become station- 
ary merely by the addition of pure lactoflavin to the diet. The addition of some 
other factor (or factors) is found to be necessary. Our first active supplements 
to the basal diet of Bourquin and Sherman consisted of concentrates from yeast 
from which the flavins had been removed by adsorption on fullers' earth in acid 
solution. Such solutions by themselves were however completely inactive, and 
animals, after a slight initial gain in weight, generally remained at a constant 
weight for weeks on end. If lactoflavin were administered at this juncture there 
was a dramatic resumption of growth. The active yeast residue referred to above 
may be replaced by a concentrate of vitamins B1 + B4 such as may be obtained 
by adsorption of purified concentrates from yeast on charcoal, and subsequent 
elution with alcohol containing hydrochloric acid [Kinnersley e.t aL, 1933; 
Gyorgy et al., 19SS, 1, 2; 1934]. Since however the results of these experi- 
ments were independent of the vitamin Bj , which was present in considerable 
amounts in the diet of Bourquin and Sherman (extract of wheat), we were 
inclined at first to correlate the indispensable supplementary substance with 
vitamin B4 . 

In the isolation of lactoflavin, and its identification as one of the components 
of the vitamin Bg complex, the growth rate was used exclusively as biological 
criterion and standard. The unit dose was defined according to the rules laid 
down by Chick and Roscoe [1927], as that quantity of lactoflavin which woiiid 
give rise to a gain in weight of lOg./week for at least 4 weeks. Under the 
experimental conditions mentioned (diet of Bourquin and Sherman flavin- 
free supplementary substance), 7-10 y of lactoflavin were found to be equivalent 
to 1 rat day dose [Gyorgy et ah, 1933, 1; 1934, 3]. On the other hand, in order 
to produce the full effect of lactoflavin, we required as supplementary factor 
a quantity of yeast concentrate, as prepared by Kinnersley et al., equivalent 
to 5-15 g. of fresh bakers' yeast. 

The growth-promoting action is only one property of vitamin B2 , which owes 
its peculiar position in the vitamin series to its supposed protective action against 
pellagra. To what extent lactoflavin also possesses this biological property is an 
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important question to whicli the results already referred to give no answer, for, 
in our numerous original experiments, we failed to observe a single case of 
genuine, weU-marked, pellagra-Hke dermatitis. Vitamiu deficiency was ex- 
pressed only as cessation of growth, followed later by a gradually progressive 
decrease in weight. Thus an important gap arose. The filling of this gap was the 
task to which the experiments now described were directed .1 

In the meantime, the scope of the task had widened considerably. The precise 
nature of the “supplementary substance” which was present in the vitamins 
B1-I-B4 concentrates of Kinnersley el al. was to be submitted to a more exact 
analysis. Owing to the inconstant chemical composition, and therefore uncertain 
nature, of the wheat extract which served as the source of vitamin B^ in the diet 
of Bourquin and Sherman, I preferred to employ for my other experiments the 
crystalline preparation of Windaus et al. [1931], or a highly purified vitamin B^ 
product, of which 8—12 y were equivalent to 1 pigeon day dose. I was supplied 
with both these preparations through the generosity of the I. G. Parbenindustrie, 
Blberfeld, Germany. 

The distribution of vitamin Bg in animal products has also been re-mvesti- 
gated [see Gyorgy, 1935, 1], since, owing to the state of our knowledge at the 
time when our previous investigations were undertaken, the complex natme of 
vitamin Ba could not then be taken into account [Gyorgy et al, 1934,1]. Finally 
I have made a renewed attack on the problem of the photosensitivity of vita- 
min Bg [Gyorgy et al, 1933, 2] or of its components, having regard, this time, to 
the peUagra-hke skin changes [see Gyorgy, 1935, 2]. 


ExnEBIMBNTAL. 


A. Use of the diet of Bourquin and Sherman for the production 
of pellagra-like dermatitis in rats. 

There were several possibilities which might account for the failure to produce 
peUagra-like skin changes in the experiments performed with Kuhn and Wagner- 
Jauregg. The relatively short duration of the preliminary depletion period, 

during wMch the animals received no supplements in addition to the diet of 
Bourquin and Sherman, has already been referred to in previous papers. The 
animals used for the experiments were very young, generally weighing 20-30 g. 
The weight frequently became stationary after 1 week only. After 4, or at the 
most 6 weeks, the animals became so weak that treatment with active B 2 con- 
centrates' could usually be no longer postponed. In order ^ to demonstrate the 
essentially supplementary action of flavin, feeding with fla)Vin"free solutions was 
begun early, usually in the 3rd to 6th week of the experiment. This was done on 
the assumption that flavin was the actual pellagra-preventing substance. It this 
assumption were incorrect, and if the pellagra-preventing substance were con- 
tained instead in the supplementary factor, then the absence of pellagra-like 
dermatitis would, be the. logical result of this experiment. Finally the possi- 
bility has to be discussed "whether alcoholic wheat extracts vary in pellagra- 
preventing activity, so that some of them may be able alone to prevent the 
development of pellagra. 

The experiments performed to .clear up. this possibility gave positive answers 
to all the questions which, have, been considered. 

Fifteen rats, ranging in weight from 30 to 40 g., were put on a Bourquin- 
Sherman diet; five of these received no further supplements, five received 10 y 

1 A •nrAliminfl.rv f».DrnmriDi nation annearecl in JS'atiire, 133, 498, March 31st, 1934. 
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each of lactoflaTin daily, and the remaining five animals each received 1 ml. of 
a solution of vitamins Bi 4 'B 4 [Kinnersley et al., 1933] equivalent to 10 g. of 
fresh bakers’ yeast. After 5—8 weeks, two animals of the first and three of the 
second group showed definite pellagra-like manifestations of the skin, while the 
third group remained free from symptoms, their weight however remaining 
stationary in common with the rats of the other two groups. It chanced that the 
supply of maize-starch impregnated with alcoholic extract of wheat ran out at 
this stage of the experiment and a new sample had to be used. The result was a 
gradual disappearance of the pellagra-like skin changes. In addition, the group 
of animals treated with supplements of lactoflavin displayed an increase in 
weight side by side with the improvement in the skin symptoms (Fig. 1). The 



Pig. 1. The weight curves of three rats which received 10 y lactoflavin daily in addition to tiie diet 
of Bourquin and Sherman. At A the alcoholic extract of whole wheat was replaced by a 
new sample, and this in its turn was replaced at B by a crystalline preparation of B^. All 
the animals showed symptoms of pellagra at the end of the experiment. 

weight of the animals receiving no lactoflavin remained stationary. It iiiust 
therefore he concluded that the alcoholic wheat extract used later in the experi- 
ment, in contrast to the extract used previously, contained a amount of peUagra- 
preventing substance which was sujficient to bring about the disappearance of 
the pellagra-like dermatitis. At the same time another unexpected coiicliisioii 
probably follows from this observation, namely that lactoflavin is not the pell- 
agra-preventing substance, but that under certain circumstances, large amounts 
of the pellagra-preventive factor may be present in an alcoholic wheat extract, 
and that it is also present apparently in the alcohol eluate from charcoal pre- 
pared from bakers’ yeast [Ehmersley et al., 1933]. Pellagra was cured in all 
these animals in 7 weeks. The use of untreated rice-starch in place of the maize- 
starch loaded ‘with alcoholic wheat extract, and the use of a solution prepared 
from crystahine vitamin Bi (from the picrolonate) as a source of vitamin 
(3 pigeon day doses daily) brought about another immediate cessation of growth 
of the animals, followed by progressive loss of weight, and after 3-4 weeks, an 
acute exacerbation of ''rat pellagra”. This subsequent period gave a further 
setback to the conclusions which had previously been drawn. 

The results of the experiments just described show that, with a suitable 
wheat extract, the diet of Bourquin and Sherman may be employed with ad- 
vantage in experiments on "pellagra”. The uncontrollable variations in the 
contents of " peUagra-preventive ” factor (probably depending on the type of 
wheat used and on the composition of the alcoholic wheat extract) constitute 
a very disturbing element of uncertainty which may under certain circumstances 
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completely prevent tlie carrying out of the desired experiments. Accordingly it 
is recommended that if a crystalline, or similarly well- characterised and highly 
purified preparation of vitamin can be obtained the diet of Bourquin and 
Sherman should be dispensed with in experiments of which the purpose is the 
study of pellagra-like dermatitis. In addition to this, it must be borne in mind 
that yet other unknown components of the vitamin E complex may be present 
in the alcoholic wheat-extract. Thus work on the vitamin B complex, and on the 
Bg-group in particular, may be made to give quite illusory results. 

B, Use of highly purified or crystalline vitamin in the 
analysis of the vitamin complex. 

By the use of crystalline vitamin B^ m a diet otherwise free from representa- 
tives of the vitamin B group, the analysis of the vitamin Bg complex became 
more exact. This advance possesses a certain disadvantage from the biological 
point of view. For the study of the symptoms of deficiency of any particular 
component of the vitamin B2 complex, all the other members of this group must 
be present in the experiment. It is loiown from numerous experiences in the 
study of vitamins that the appearance of the uncomplicated pure, specific, de« 
ficiency disease can only be assured if this condition is fulfilled. It is highly 
probable that the diet of Bourquin and Sherman comes nearer to satisfying this 
condition than a pure, or highly purified preparation of vitamin B^ . Neverthe- 
less this disadvantage should not be over-estimated, and the attempt at analysing 
the vitamin Bg complex should be undertaken by a clear, comprehensive method. 
The isolation of lactoflavin, with the help of the diet of Bourquin and Sherman, 
represents an important achievement for the new biological analysis. We now 
have at our disposal, in the form of crystalline preparations, both vitamin B^ 
and lactoflavin. It remained to be shown in separate experiments whether the 
charcoal eluate obtained from bakers’ yeast by the method of Peters was also 
capable of fulfilling the role of supplementary factor in these modified experi- 
ments. 

The basal diet was constituted as follows: 


Caseinogen AB “ Glaxo ” 18 

R|ce-starch 68 

Butter fat 9 

Cod-liver oil ... ... ... ... 1 

Salt mixture (B.D.H.) 4 


Gaseinogen AB “Glaxo” extracted with alcohol was used in the later experiments, but no 
definite biological differences could be detected, in these experiments, between the two specimens 
of caseinogen. 

; The experimental animals employed were albino and piebald rats of various weights. In the 

earliest experiments the weights i*anged chiefly from 35 to 50 g. The stock diet for one group of 
rats consisted of milk, bread and wheat kernels, with meat and cabbage once weekly. The majority 
of the rats were descended from a single stock reared on the following regulation stock diet in use 
at the Nutritional Laboratory : 

Monday. Bread, milk, cabbage and mixed corn. 

Tuesday. Bread, milk, liver. 

j Wednesday. Boiled wheat, milk, yeast and cabbage. 

Thursday. Bread, milk, meat and mixed corn. 

Friday. Bread, milk and carrots. 

Saturday. Bread, milk, cabbage and mixed corn. 

Sunday. Bread, milk and carrots. 

Lettuce twice a week when obtainable. 
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The change in the stock diet was without detectable influence on the time of 
appearance of pellagra-like skin changes, on their intensity or on the absence of 
growth which occurs with an experimental diet free from vitamin B 2 complex. 
Differences in sex or m pigmentation (albino or black-and-white) were also found 
to be of no significance m these investigations. 

In addition to the experimental diet the rats received vitamin , at first in 
the form of a crystaUine preparation (from vitamin B^ picrolonate) in doses of 
3-4 pigeon day doses dissolved in 2 ml. of water daily (Sundays excepted). 
A lengthy series of experiments showed that a highly purified vitamin B^ 
concentrate, 1 pigeon day dose of which was equal to about 8-12 y of the dry 
residue, performed the same function as the pure picrolonate. The latter 
substance, which is more easily prepared, was therefore used in preference. 
Henceforth every new experimental result was invariably controlled with the 
crystalline preparation serving as the source of vitamin Bj^ . 

The first task was the repetition of the results previously obtained with the 
diet of Bourquin and Sherman. The most urgent question was whether the cha- 
racter of lactoflavm, as a component of the vitamin Bg complex, could be brought 
out by the modified experimental method also. 

To this end the animals were given, together with the preparation of vitamin 
Bj, Peters’s eluate [Eannersley et al., 1933] from bakers’ yeast, such as had 
already proved of value as a supplementary factor when the diet of Bourquin 
and Sherman was being used [Gyorgy et al., 1934, 3]. 1 ml. of a solution, equiva- 
lent to 10 g. of fresh bakers’ yeast, was given daily (again Sundays excepted). 
Despite these supplements however the growth of the animals remained almost 
completely stationary, apart from a slight increase in the first weeks of the ex- 
periment. If, after a longer or shorter preliminary period, the animals are given 
lactoflavin, a striking increase in weight at once sets in which persists with 
practically no diminution for 4r-6 weeks. If the order of the experiment be now 
reversed and the animals be fed first with vitamin B^ plus lactoflavm, growth wdll 
remain stationary in precisely the same way. In fact the inhibition of growth 
in this case is generally most impressive and is as a rule absolute. In this 
experiment the subsequent administration of Peters’s eluate causes as sudden 
a resumption of growth as did that of lactoflavin with the animals which were 
given vitamin B^ plus Peters’s eluate in the first place and lactoflavin subsequently. 
The change in the order of the experiment does not affect the result, at all 
events so far as the resumption of growth is concerned (Fig. 2), 

Thus the information obtained in previous researches [Gyorgy, Kuhn and 
Wagner- Jauregg, 1933; 1934] was confirmed once more with the aid of this clear 
and simplified experimental technique. Vitamin Bg therefore may be subdivided 
into two subsidiary factors: {a) the crystalline, weU-defined lactoflavin and 
(6) the ''supplementary factor” (or perhaps supplementary factors) contained 
in Peters’s "charcoal eluate” from bakers’ yeast. Growth can only be brought 
about by the combined actions of both these components, independently of the 
order in which they are exhibited. 

This result is of critical importance, the key as it were to all further attempts 
at analysing the vitamin B 2 complex. It was confirmed by numerous subse- 
quent experiments. Of these eleven were devoted exclusively to this purpose. 
In seven of these the animals received Peters’s eluate in addition to \dtamin 
in the preliminary stage. In four others they received lactoflavin only in addition 
to vitamin Lactoflavin was given in doses of 7-10 y daily, and Peters’s 
eluate in amounts equivalent to 10 g. fresh bakers’ yeast. The average weekly 
gain in w^eight for the eleven experiments was 11 g. in an experimental period 
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of 4 weeks, and 10 g. in a period lasting 6 weeks. It should he emphasised that 
the variations in the values obtained for individual animals were very slight. 
Increasing the quantity of lactoflavin to 20 y or of yeast eluate to the equivalent 
of 20 g. fresh bakers’ yeast did not increase the rate of growth to any notable 


0 2 4 6 8 10 
Time in weeks 

2 Apart from the basal diet both animals received 3 pigeon doses daily of vitamin Bj. In 

’ addition to this the animal received lOy lactoflavin, and the animal — — 1 ml. 

Peters’s eluate daily (equivalent to 10 g. of fresh bakers’ yeast). At t the annual was 

o-iven 1 ml. of Peters’s eluate also, and at | the animal 10 y lactoflavin. An increase in 

weight was only produced by the combined administration of vit. + lactoflavin + Peters s 
eluate. 


16 20 24 28 

Time m weeks 


Fig, 3. The weight- cuives of two animals which, apart from the basal diet, received at &st only 
vitamin -f Peters’s eluate. At ^ the animal was given 10 y lactoflavin daily in ad- 

dition. The doses of Peters’s eluate and lactoflavin were doubled in the 32nd week. 

extent. On the other hand, reduction of the doses, whether of lactoflavin or 
of yeast eluate, led to an insufficient acceleration of growth. 

The daily requirements established in this case hold good only for the experi- 
ment described. It is quite possible, for example, as Euler eif al. [1934] have 
recently emphasised, that the daily requirement for lactoflavin may be lowered if 
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the animals are given all the other components of the vitamin complex at ^ the 
same time, or at all events if they are given them in a more favourable combina- 
tion than in the above experiment. In this respect Peters’s yeast eluate does not 
fulfil the highest requirements as a supplement to lactofiavin. This may clearly 
be seen from the fact that animals receiving vitamin , lactofiavin and Peters s 
eluate maintain the normal rate of growth only up to a body weight of 150—170 g. 
Growth cannot be pushed beyond these limits even by increasing the doses of 
lactofiavin and yeast eluate. The curve reproduced (Pig. 3) is particularly 
instructive in this respect. ^ 

Crystalline lactofiavin may also he replaced hy egg-iohite. 

Animals receiving 3-5 ml. daily of raw egg-white in addition to a basal diet 
plus purified vitamin B^ react in the same manner as in the experiments with 
vitamin B^ and crystalline lactofiavin. Growth remains at a complete standstill 
and shows no change for weeks on end.. Feeding with Peters’s preparation at this 
point promptly brings about the expected increase in w^’clght (Fig. 4). Up to the 



Pig. 4. Vitamin Bi + egg-wMte (3 ml. daily) do not produce growth. This is stimulated immecli- 

ately Peters’s eluate is added. With a longer preparatory period the animal displayed 

typical “pellagra” while being treated with egg-white + vitamin Bi; this rapidly healed 
coincidently with the increase in weight after addition of Peters’s eluate, 

present we have been unable to find ' any definite differences between the re- 
actions of animals receiving crystalline lactofiavin and those in receipt of raw 
egg-white as the source of lactofiavin. The amount of Peters’s eluate required in 
this experiment was again equivalent to 10 g. of fresh bakers’ yeast. A dose of' 
3 ml. of egg-white as the source, of lactofiavin is sufficient to.maiiitaiii the growth 
at the' standard rate. An increase. in the dose of egg-wdi.ite to 5-10 mi. produced 
no additional increase in growth, nor did an increase in the dose of iaetofiavin from 
7-10yto 20,y.. ., 

The experiments which have just been described possess special sigiiificanct^ 
with regard to the question of the existence of vitamin B 4 [Reader, 1029; 1930, 
1, 2]. It is worthy of note that rats receivmg crystalliiae vitamin B^ (3-4 pigeon 
doses daily) and no further addition of vitamins (with the possible exception of 
crystalline lactofiavin only) do not exhibit any symptoms which can be taken as 
specific of vitamin B 4 deficiency (Reader), even in experiments extending over 
as long as 10-15 weeks and more. Nervous manifestations typical of this con- 
dition in particular were absent, such as ataxia, loss of co-ordination and spastic 
gait.^ 

^ Tile nature of the symptoms held to be due to vitamin B 4 deficiency is discussed in a separate 
paper by Birch and Gy orgy in press. 
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C. Pellagra-like dermatitis^ and the vitamin complex. 

The incidental observations made in the experiments with the diet of Bour- 
quin and Sherman, that pellagra-like dermatitis was dependent not on the 
absence of lactoflavin but on that of the ''supplementary factor’’, was con- 
vincingly confirmed b}?^ a further extensive series of experiments with the modi- 
fied technique. In a group of over fifty rats which received purified vitamin Bj. 
and Peters’s eluate in quantities equivalent to 10 g. fresh bakers’ yeast, not a 
single case of skin changes of a pellagra-like character was observed. This 
negative result cannot be explained by the shortness of the period during which 
the animals were under observation, for a large number (24) of the experi- 
mental animals were treated with vitamin and Peters’s eluate for at least 12 
weeks. At the same time the growth curve, after an initial but definite rise, took 
a horizontal, or a moderately rising course (c/. as example Fig. 3). The relevant 
figures are given in the following tabie : 


No, 

Weeks 

Increase 
in wt. 

(cr ) 

No. 

Weeks 

Increase 
in wt. 

(Cf \ 

1 

19 

v»*/ 

21 

13 

16 

18 

;2 + 

15 

16* 

14 + 

14 

7* 

3 

20 

40 

15 + 

27 

79 

4 

19 

28t 

16 

23 

63 

o 

20 

13 

17 + 

26 

44 

6 

20 

35 

18 + 

13 

10* 

7 

19 

37 

19 

21 

38 

8 

24 

46 

20 

41 

39 

OH- 

23 

17 

21 + 

21 

34 

IO + 

29 

50 

22 + 

12 

6 

11 + 

18 

35* 

23 + 

20 

39 

12 + 

26 

27* 

24 + 

22 

38 

* Died. 


f 33 g. in first 5 

weeks and - 5 g. 

in the remaining 14. 


In about one half of the rats submitted to over 12 weeks’ experimentation 
(i,e. in 13 marked + out of 24 in the above table) the deficiency of lactoflavin 
expressed itself in these experiments not onty as stationary weight but in certain 
well-marked associated symptoms, the most important of which were changes 
in the skin and fur. These latter, however, were fundamentally distinct from the 
specific "peUagra-like” changes. They difiier chiefly in being much less striking. 
In deficiency of lactoflavin (at least under the experimental conditions selected 
by us) a gradually progressive loss of hair occupies the foreground of the picture. 
It is localised to certain areas, sucli as the back between the shoulders, the lines 
joining the eyes and ears leaving a median comb of hair remaining in between 
and finally the chest. In many cases there may be observed on the uninflamed 
skin, in the midst of the scanty patches of fur, minute, almost punctate whitish- 
yellow scales. In advanced cases the eyes are sometimes surrounded by a 
spectacle-like loss of hair, while the eyelids are gummed together. The extremi- 
ties and the ears invariably escape all changes whatsoever. If treatment, i.e. 
addition of lactoflavin, is not begun in time, the animals succumb to general 
exhaustion. The end is usually ushered in by meteorism (which is presumably 
an expression of intestinal atony), by dyspnoea (which is probably due to the 
last-named symptom and is reminiscent of the laboured breathing seen in 
pneumonia) and by blue discoloration of the extremities (circulatory failure?). 
The administration of lactoflavin at the appropriate time will avert this end with 

^ Throughout this series of papers the term “pellagra”, as applied to rats, is used without 


prejudice as to its identity or non-identity with human pellagra. 
Biochem. 1935 XXIX 
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absolute certainty. With the resumption of growth all the other associated 
symptoms of lactoflavin deficiency begin to resolve. 

While in lactoflavin deficiency the skin changes just described appear irregu- 
larly and are not very striking, in rats which received in addition to the basic 
diet vitamin , or vitamin B^plus lactoflavin or egg-white, but not the supple- 
mentary factor’’ contained in Peters’s eluate, the skin disorders completely fill 
the picture. It is here that we encounter the specific symptom- complex of 
pellagra-like dermatitis first described by Goldberger and Lillie [1926]. This 
pecuhar skin disorder appeared in every case provided the experiments were 
prolonged for a corresponding length of time. We already possess observations 
on 211 cases of this nature which we collected during 1934. Of these 55 have had 
the disease twice, i.e, having been successfully treated on the first occasion they 
again fell ill when submitted to the original conditions once more. The animals 
may be placed in six groups according to the supplements they received. 


First symptom 


Group 

Supplement 

Total 
no. of 
animals 

First symptom 
of “pellagra” 
after av. 
no. of "Weeks 

Animals 

ill 

twice 

^ ^ jr- 

of ' pellagra ' of 
second illness 
after av. 
no. of weeks 

1 

Crystalline vitamin (3-4 

pigeon units daily) 

10 

6 

1 

7 

:2 

Purified vitamin Bj, preparation 
(3-4 pigeon units daily) 

12 

7 

3 

8 

3 

Crystalline vitamin + lacto- 

flavin (10 y daily) 

31 

6 

8 

6 

4 

Purified vitamin Bj. prepara- 
tion + lactoflavin (10 y daily) 

65 

7 

18 

7 

5 

Purified vitamin B^ prepara- 
tion + 3 mi. egg-wliite daily 

59 

7 

18 

8 

6 

Purified vitamin B^ prepara- 
tion + 5 ml. egg-white daily 

34 

8 

7 

11 


Total 

211 

7 

55' 

8 


Thus with this experimental technique it has been possible to overcome the 
element of uncertainty which has hitherto prevailed in the experimental pro- 
duction of pellagra-lilre dermatitis. Differences in the supplements used did not 
affect the incidence of the clinical picture of peUagra-like dermatitis. Within 
narrow hmits it was a matter of indifference whether the animals received only 
vitamin in addition to the basal diet, or vitamin B^ plus lactoflavin (the latter 
in the form of crystalline lactoflavin, or as egg-white in doses of 3-5 niL daily). 
It was found that the only factor of importance in this respect wbs the daily 
quantity of vitamin B^ administered. If less than 3 pigeon day doses were 
given daily the appearance of peUagra-like dermatitis was often delayed. In 
a few cases, examples of which are shown in the accompanying curves (Fig. 5), 
spontaneous healing of the ‘‘pellagra” was observed while these subliminal 
doses of vitamin B^ were being given, either with or without the simultaneous 
appearance of polyneuritic symptoms. But a subsequent increase in the dose of 
vitamin B^ to 3-4 pigeon day doses daily brought out the pellagra-like dermatitis 
once more, at the same time suppressing the nervous symptoms. Thus it is an 
indispensable condition for the production of pellagra-iike dermatitis that the 
animals be adequately supplied with vitamin B^ . Excessive doses of vitamin B^ , 
6-8-10 pigeon day doses daily instead of 3-4, did not accelerate the development of 
the dermatitis, nor did they predispose towards its appearance. We are therefore 
unable to agree with Kellogg and Eddy [1933], who see a relationship between the 
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development of pellagra-like dermatitis and a hypothetical toxic action on the 
part of vitamin B^. It is also worthy of mention in this respect, that in onr 
experiments excessive dosage with vitamin does not ahect the weight curves 
of the animals. This must be taken as evidence on the one hand that the vitamin 



Fig. 5. Both, animals received at first vitamin only ( 1 *5 pigeon day doses daily) ; the animal 

"from f onwards, and the other rat from the very commencement. One week before | both 

rats show’ed definite signs of healing of the pellagra symptoms which had just recently ap- 
peared. Doubling of the dose of vitamin Bj at ^ produced an exacerbation of the pellagra 
symptoms. 

Bi requirements of the animals were amply satisfied by 3-4 pigeon day doses, and 
on the other hand that the vitamin B^^ preparation employed was uniform in the 
biological sense. 

We were unable to find any correlation between the season of the year when 
the experiments were performed, or between the initial weight of the experi- 
mental animals on the one hand and the development of '‘rat pellagra” on the 
other. The relation between the initial weight of the animals and the time taken 
to produce symptoms of "pellagra” is shown in the table below. 


Initial 

body-weight 

No. of exp. 

First symptom 
of “pellagra” 
after av. 

Animals 

ill 

First symptom 
of “pellagra” 
of second illness 
after av. 

(g-) 

animals 

no. of weeks 

twice 

no. of weeks 

26-35 

21 

7 

. — 

— 

36-45 

51 

7 

1 

13 

46-55 

35 

7 

— 

— 

56-65 

17 

6 

2 

8 

66-75 

21 

7 

5 

7 

76-85 

17 

9 

7 

10 

86-95 

18 

9 

14 

9 

96-105 

16 

6 

13 

6 

106-115 

7 

7 

6 

7 

116-125 

4 

7 

3 

8 

126-135 

4 

6 

4 

6 

The onset of the 

second illness in animals 

which have been successfully 


of a first attack of " peUagra” and are then re-submitted to the disease-pro- 
ducing conditions is determined by the intensity of the original therapeutic 
treatment. The reappearance of the disease may be considerably postponed by 
intensive treatment, which must be taken as evidence that the "pellagra-pre- 
venting factor” is capable of being stored in the body. 

The skin manifestations met with when vitamin B^ or B^ pkts lactoflavin 
(egg-white) are given may be distinguished readily and with certamty from those 
which appear when vitamin Biplus Peters’s eluate are fed. The former symptoms 
are identical with the "pellagra-like ” dermatitis of Goldberger and Lillie [1926], 

■,48—2.,:: 
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while the irregular skin manifestations of lactoflavin deficiency as seen with our 

experimental technique are chiefly of an unspecific nature. ^ 

The leading feature of “ pellagra-Uke ” dermatitis is the mvolvement of the 
most peripheral parts of the body. The disease begins with swelling and hyper- 
aemia of the ears which is soon foUowed by the involvement of the fore and hmd 
paws and the nasal region. The distribution is for the most part perfectly sym- 
metrical but exceptions to this rule are met with occasionally. In the latter the 
symmetry is frequently, though not invariably, restored during the course of the 
illness. The second stage, which follows the swelling and hyperaemia, consists in 
the formation of crusts on the pinnae, which becoming thickened and mdurated 
may develop into flower-like excrescences. Scabs form in the vicinity of the raw 
and inflamed nostrils, corresponding in their distribution to the follicular areas 
of the vibrissae, and also on the eyelids, which are gummed together m these 
eases. The vibrissae do not fall out. The paws undergo either a desquamation in 
small flakes or larger scales, or else their dorsal surfaces become markedh' 
oedematous with a serous discharge, associated in many cases ^th gangrene of 
individual toes and secondary auto-amputation, .^ong the hairs on other parts 
of the body seborrhoeic scales or often only inspissated secretion aie not infie- 
quently found. The hair shows very little external altera.tion. In a few animals 
bleaching may be observed, hairs formerly black becoming grey. Ulceration of 
the buccal muouous membrane, particularly the lower surface of the tongue^ is 
a very common associated symptom. The pulse-rate per minute is noinial (450— 
530) ; diarrhoea is a rare occurrence. If no specific treatment be undertaken the 
animals succumb, without exception, with progressive loss of weight which 
towards the end falls steeply. 

The very striking differences in the characters of the skin manifesstations 
afford the best proof that the disturbances of growth seen in lactoflavin de- 
ficiency on the one hand, and those met with during the administration of 
vitamin Bi, or lactoflavin (ep- white) on the other hand, do not depend 

on the same disturbances of metabolism. As we have already shown, administra- 
tion of lactoflavin and of the “supplementary factor” in Peters’s eluate both 
cause resumption of growth imder suitable conditions. In the same w'ay both 
lactoflavin and Peters’s eluate bring about the disappearance of the skin mani- 
festations in a short time. 

The effect of lactoflavin in this respect runs parallel with the increase in 
growth and consists in disappearance of the fine whitish yellow scales and in 
shedding of the old hairs and their replacement by new ones of the normal density 
and gloss. This result is attained by 7-10 y lactoflavin daily, whereas a manifold 
increase in the dose of Peters’s eluate has no more effect on the skm changes than 
on growth, if the simultaneous administration of lactoflavin is withheld. 

The healing of “peUagra-hke” dermatitis under the influence of adequate 
doses of Peters’s eluate begins with shedding of the vegetation on the cars, jxvws, 
nasal regions and eyelids. The ears when first freed from scabs are thickened and 
hyperaemic with ragged, irregular margins. In the vicinity of the eyes and nose, 
and in other parts of the body, the hair frequently comes out m tufts at the same 
time as the scabs and scales are shed, exposing bald areas until new hairs have 
reappeared. The transitory spectacle-like borders surrounding the eyes arise in 
this way. The last sign to disappear by which a case of healed “rat pellagra” 
may be recognised is the reddened, and later somewhat shiny, folded ears; 
finally, with sufficient treatment, even this residual symptom disappears. 

In peUagra-hke dermatitis developing during the administration of vitamin 
B-^phis lactoflavin (10 y daily), or vitamin 'B^plus egg-white (3-5 g. daily), ad- 
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mimstration of Peters’s eluate in doses equivalent to 10 g. of fresh bakers’ yeast 
will produce rapid healing of the skin changes with simultaneous increase in 
weight, equal to, or even exceeding, that demanded by the criterion (10 g. per week) 
(c/. e,g. Fig. 4). In very advanced cases the acceleration of growth in the first 
week of treatment may fall short of that anticipated, only to compensate for this 
delay in the 2—3 weeks following. The skin is generally restored to its normal 
condition after 3-4 weeks of treatment. Bleaching of the hairs, which may have 
arisen during the disease, generally persists after aU the other symptoms have 
been successfully cured. With a dose of Peters’s eluate equivalent to 5 g. of fresh 
bakers’ yeast, the skin manifestations resolve in the same way, if somewhat more 
slowly, as with double this amount ; but the increase in growth falls considerably 
short of the criterion. Still smaller doses leave even the skin manifestations un- 
affected. These subliminal doses may be of no avail even prophylactically. The 
symptoms however do not as a rule become intensified but exhibit considerable 
variations which in some instances may approach spontaneous healing. If the 
Peters’s eluate be prepared from brewers’ instead of from bakers’ yeast, then 
doses equivalent to double the quantity of the original yeast will be necessary. 

From the experiments described thus far, the fact emerges that the pellagra- 
preventing substance cannot be identical with lactoflavin but should be looked 
for in Peters’s eluate. The correctness of this assumption is strongly confirmed by 
the following observations. 



Time in weeks 

Fig. 6. The rat at first received vitamin + Peters’s eluate only; at4 lactoflavin was added, 

and at B Peters’s eluate was omitted, i,e. administration of vitamin + lactoflavin only. 

Result: “pellagra”. The rat was treated at first with vitamin B^ + lactoflavin and with 

doses of Peters’s eluate insufficient to produce growth. At G this rat was given vitamin 
Bi -f lactoflavin only. Result: “pellagra” which was cured by Peters’s eluate (.D), this time in 
large doses. The rat — • — received at first vitamin B^ + lactoflavin. Addition of Peters’s 
eluate at E and again omitted at F. Result : “pellagra”. 

In animals which have suffered either from deficiency of lactoflavin or from 
“pellagra” and are being treated with vitamin plus lactoflavin plus “supple- 
mentary factor” (Peters’s eluate), and no longer show any pathological skin 
changes, if then Peters’s eluate be suddenly omitted, the specific skin manifesta- 
tions of pellagra-like dermatitis will infallibly reappear sooner or later. A few 
examples from this extensive series of experiments are given in Fig. 6. On the 
other hand elimination of lactoflavin with continued administration of Peters’s 
eluate does not lead to the development of “pellagra”. 

The conclusion is therefore irresistible that the “pellagra-preventing sub- 
stance” is contained in the flavin-free, charcoal eluate of Peters, and that it is 
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not identical with lactoflavin. When engaged in proving the growth-promoting 
properties of lactofiavin in our earlier experiments [Gydrgy, Kuhn and Wagiier- 
Jauregg, 1933 ; 1934] we made use of Peters’s eluate as a supplementary factor 
We then expressed the opinion that the active principle to which the properties 
of Peters’s eluate were due was vitamin B4 . In the specific vitamin B4 deficiency 
disease, as described by Header, nervous symptoms resembling polyneuritis are 
prominent, whereas in our experiment these symptoms were completely lacking, 
the picture being dominated by the pellagra-like dermatitis. Furthermore we 
succeeded in curing the pellagra-like dermatitis by using, instead of Peters s 
eluate, a yeast preparation (marmite) autoclaved for 4 hours at 10 [Gy orgy, 
1934], This finding cannot be reconciled with the fact that vitamin B4 is highly 
sensitive to alkalis (Header). In this respect we may refer to our earlier remarks 
(p. 748). In our preliminary communication, to avoid misunderstandings, we 
chose for the component of the vitamin B2 complex, which was* to be regarded 
as the pellagra-preventing substance, the provisional designation of vitamin B^ , 
leaving open the question of its identity with the Y-factor of Chick and Copping 
[1930], and with the pigeon-factor B5. We propose to adhere to this designation 
for the time being and shall return to the problem of nomenclature later. 

It follows from the experiments described above that no causal significance 
can be ascribed to lactofiavin, either in respect of the development or the cure 
of ^^pellagra-hke” dermatitis. The appearance of “pellagra” was observed in 
189 cases in which vitamin B^plus lactofiavin was given, but not a single case 
was seen when B^ plus B^ (Peters’s eluate) only were given. Pellagra-Hke derma- 
titis developed in 22 animals which were given vitamin B^ only, with no simul- 
taneous administration of lactofiavin. In these cases the administration of 
vitamin B^ alone, in the form of Peters’s eluate (qf. Fig. 7), eventually brought 



Fig. 7. The weight-curves of three rats which had developed “pellagra” with vitamin Bj as the 
only supplement. At A^C and S addition of Peters’s eluate, and at B, B and F of lactofiavin 
also. 

about the cure of the pellagra-like skin manifestation, Just as it did also in the 
case of those animals which developed “pellagra” when given vitamin Bj plus 
lactofiavin. Nevertheless the two cases difier in two respects. There is, as might 
be expected, no resumption of growth in the absence of lactofiavin on the one 
hand, in spite of the administration of vitamin Bg , and on the other hand the skin 
changes take much longer to clear up than when Bg is given in combination with 
lactofiavin; although the “pellagra” shows considerable improvement after 4 
weeks, it is by no means healed. The symptoms of lactoflavin-deficiency, where 
this exists, remain in all their intensity. It should however be pointed "out that 
with more prolonged treatment aU the manifestations of pellagra will eventually 
disappear under the infiuence of vitamin Bg (Peters’s eluate) alone. In many cases 
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where marked loss of weight has occurred before the beginning of treatment, 
administration of vitamin Bq even without simultaneous administration of lacto- 
fiavhi may cause a transitory stimulation of growth, but this increase comes to 
a stop after 1-2 weeks and can only be renewed by giving lactoflavin (Fig. 7). If 
feeding with lactoflavin is begun during a stage when the administration of 
vitamin Bg has not yet completely cured the pellagra, the rapid improvement 
which sets in may be erroneously ascribed to the action of lactoflavin. The falsity 
of this conclusion has been finally proved by our experiments. 


Discussion. 


Analysis of the vitamin Bg complex into lactoflavin and a residual factor (or 
factors) constitutes the first step towards the successful analysis of this group 
of water-soluble vitamins. The growth-promoting action of lactoflavin and the 
presence of a lactoflavin-free “supplementary factor” which was necessary in 
order to demonstrate this growth-promoting action (Gyorgy, Kuhn and Wagner- 
Jauregg) have been confirmed once more by the experiments described in this 
paper, in which a simplified and easily comprehensible technique was employed. 
There can be no doubt of the correctness of these findings, as they have since 
been confirmed by other workers, such as Euler et al, [1933; 1934], Chick and 
Copping [1934] and others. 

The biological activity of lactoflavin was also recognised by Booher [1933 ; 
1934], who claims, in a recently published paper, that a lactoflavin concentrate 
prepared by her stimulated growth in rats maintained on the diet of Bourquin 
and Sherman without any supplementary factor being present. This claim how- 
ever rests upon the assumption that the lactoflavin prepared by Booher is com- 
parable with the pure lactoflavin which was employed by us. A glance at the 
doses of the two preparations required is sufficient to invalidate this assump- 
tion. The daily requirement of Booher’s preparation is 600y, that of pure lacto- 
flavin 7-lOyf It seems certain that the lactoflavin concentrate of Booher 
represents a heterogeneous mixture, which contains among other things the 
supplementary factor which we found it necessary to add to lactoflavin in our 

experiments. ^ ^ 

The recent synthesis by Kuhn and Weygand [1934] of a lactoflavin which 
was biologically active under the usual conditions {i.e. in the presence of Peters s 
eluate as a supplementary factor) represents the climax of the series of researches 
which had as their object the isolation of lactoflavin as one of the components 

of the vitamin Bg group. , i V 4 . \ 

The vitamin character of lactoflavin was first established by the growth test 
exclusively, while the relationship of lactoflavin to pellagra-like dermatitis, 
which according to the original definition, represented the real specific symptom 
of vitamin Bg deficiency, was at first obscure. In the first place the technique 
originally employed failed to produce “pellagra”. This essential condition was 
only satisfied after the experimental technique was modified. The utilisation oi 
a crystalline or highly purified preparation of vitamin B^ instead of an alcoholic 
extract of wheat as the source of this vitamin together with a diet otherwise free 
from vitamin B^ led invariably to the development of “pellagra”. In our ex- 
perience with over 200 animals, the average time elapsing before the appearance 
of the specific skin manifestations was 7 weeks. Using this experimental 
technique it was found that lactoflavin had nothing to do with either the pre- 
vention or the cure of “pellagra-like dermatitis”. The actual pellagra-preventing 
substance is the supplementary factor, or at all events a part of it, together with 
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which lactoflavin is able to reveal its growth-promoting powers. A deficiency of 
this factor, which we had provisionally termed vitamin Bg , leads invariabty to 
the appearance of ‘"pellagra”, even in the presence of lactoflavin. 

The identification of the pellagra-preventing substance as one of the com- 
ponents of Peters’s eluate also makes it possible to understand certain apparent 
discrepancies between our experimental results and the views held by Chick 
and her collaborators. Eoscoe [1933,1] observed pellagra-like dermatitis in 
about 50 % only of their experimental animals, and after an average experi- 
mental period of 10 weeks. In a personal communication Dr Chick states that 
the skin and manifestations were not generally severe in degree. Chick and 
Copping [1934] found that the action of lactoflavin upon the skin manifestations 
was a variable one. In many cases the “skin lesions ” improved during the course 
of treatment with lactoflavin, while proving refractory in others. These results, 
which at first sight appear contradictory and. irreconcilable with our ovui, are 
readily explicable in the light of our present knowldege. Chick and her col- 
laborators employed Peters’s eluate as the source of vitamin and thus 
continually supplied their rats with small quantities of pellagra-preventing sub- 
stance in addition. Very often these quantities fell short of the threshold dose, 
as they were equivalent to onl}’^ 0-6 g. of dried yeast, instead of 10 g. fresh yeast 
(equivalent to about 2g. dried yeast). Further, brewers’' yeast used by Chick 
is poorer in pellagra-preventing substance than bakers’ yeast. At the same 
time, doses smaller than the therapeutic unit are effective prophylacticaily. It 
can therefore be understood why under these circumstances the appearance of 
pellagra in the experiments of Chick and her collaborators was inconstant, and 
that the symptoms of pellagra never reached the greatest intensity or developed 
in a short space of time. The slight therapeutic affect of lactoflavin ocGavsionally 
observed by Chick and Copping [1934] also becomes easy to understand, since 
in our own experiments we have seen that lactoflavin occasionally accelerates 
the action of the “pellagra-preventing substance” and is thus apparently con- 
cerned in the healing process. On the other hand, the actual liealing power is 
the property of the pellagra-preventing substance which was adminivStered to the 
animals with the Peters’s eluate. 

Chick and Copping also suggest the identity of the supplementary factor 
(pellagra-preventing substance or vitamm Bg) with the factor Y previously 
described by them [1930]. This possibility was discussed also in a preliminary 
communication [Gyorgy, 1934]. In view of the fact that Chick and Copping [1930] 
did not postulate any connection between the factor Y and the skin affections 
developed in absence of vitamin Bg, and that they did not take into account 
its character as supplementary substance within the vitamin complex, we 
thought it best, in order to avoid misunderstanding, to give "the pellagra- 
preventing substance an entirely new designation. 

The ultimate nomenclature of the vitamin Bg complex will be a matter for 
the competent authorities to decide. We would urge that the generic term vita- 
min Bg for the whole group be retained, and the individual components 
distinguished by special names. This question can be considered as already 
settled in the case of lactoflavin in the same way as the term ascorbic acid has 
been justified for vitamin C. For the time being the ‘‘pellagra-preventing sub- 
stance ” may be referred to as such, or as vitamin Bg , until its isolation has been 
accomplished, when it may receive its final designation. Elvehjem and Koehn 
[1934] have recently brought forward the proposal that the pellagra-preventing 
substance be termed vitamin Bg, and that lactoflavin be renamed, as they find 
that it has no connection with pellagra in chickens. In our opinion this proposal, 
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I if only from the point of view of the antecedent literature, would increase the 

f confusion. 

I The systematic investigation of the vitamin Bg complex does not form an end 

^ in itself. The clinician will view this analysis as only the first step essential for 

I the better understanding of the relationship between the individual representa- 

1 tives of the vitamin Bg complex and the corresponding specific diseases in man. 

I Now that the separation of the pellagra-preventing substance (vitamin Bq) from 

lactoflavin has been accomplished, the problem of the prevention of human 
pellagra will have to be subjected to a new experimental investigation. In this 
respect nutritive products will be considered according to their content of 
vitamin Bg and not as hitherto, according to their total vitamin Bg content. 
Our experiments [Gyorgy, 1935, 1] have already led to the noteworthy discovery 
! that fish, the great value of which for the treatment of pellagra in man was 

1 expressly pointed out by Goldberger, is among the natural products richest in 

I vitamin B^ . Thus the value of fish, c.p. herring, salmon etc. as a foodstuff is 

supported by this experimental finding. 

Further research must be devoted to a close examination of the vitamin Bg 
content of cereals, especially of maize, if only in view of the criticism of 
Aykroyd [1930] which was fuily justified in the previous state of our knowledge. 
However, our ultimate object is the testing of concentrates rich in vitamin Bg 
on cases of human pellagra ; and experiments in this direction are already being 
contemplated. It will be the results of these experiments which will finally 
confirm or disprove Goldberger’s theory, which regards human pellagra and 
rat pellagra (as well as “black-tongue’’ in dogs) as identical in nature. 

{ In the absence of personal clinical experience of human pellagra I must refrain from taking up 

any definite point of view with regard to the identity of the clinical pictures in man and in the rat. 
On the other hand, I am struck by the resemblance of pellagra in rats to a peculiar disease of 
infancy, known as “pink disease” or acrodynia, wdiich has only been recognised in the last 20 
years. It would be of great value if the results of animal experimentation were applied to human 
pathology in this instance, especially as successes with the feeding of liver have recently been 
claimed in many quarters. One important clinical difference between pink disease and rat- 
pellagra is the absence of an increased pulse-rate in the animals, whereas in the disease of infants 
I it is one of the most constant symptoms. 

Although there are indications as to the part which the “pellagra-preventing 
factor ’’ may play in human pathology, we are completely in the dark in the case 
of lactoflavin. The symptoms of lactoflavin deficiency in animals are not suffici- 
: ently striking or specific. Important information in this respect will probably 

only be obtained by empirical means. 

j The relation between the vitamin B 2 complex and Castle’s so-called extrinsic 

, factor (which, in combination with the intrinsic factor of the stomach, is respon- 

sible for the production of an antipernicious anaemia substance) must be 
I decided by experiments specially devoted to this problem. AU we know from 

the literature at the moment is, that this extrinsic factor is present in meat and 

in yeast autolysate (marmite) , that it is very thermostable and soluble in water 
and alcohol [Castle and Rhoads, 1932 * Wills, 1931; 1933; 1934]. According to 
Miller and Rhoads [1934] the extrinsic factor is also present in egg-white. Since 
egg-white is known to be rich in lactoflavin, it might appear that the extrinsic 
factor will be more closely related to lactoflavin than to the other known coni- 
pdnents of vitamin B 2 . It is interesting to compare foodstuffs according to their 
lactoflavin contents on the one hand and their anti-anaemic powers on the other. 
The latter was studied by Whipple and Robscheit- Robbins [1927; 1928; 1929, 
1930], working with nutritional anaemia, sustained and regulated by repeated 
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bleedings in dogs, who found that fish flesh and fish liver were inactive, and our 
experiments have shown these to be the animal products which are poorest in 
lactoflavin [Gyorgy, 1935, 1]. On the other hand, ox liver possesses the greatest 
anti-anaemic powers and the greatest lactoflavin content. Veal has a more 
potent anti- anaemic action than beef and is also richer in lactoflavin. Even 
allowing for the fact that the salts (Ee, Cu) and the haemoglobin contents of the 
nutritive products tested by Whipple and Robscheit-Robbins were also con- 
cerned in the therapeutic eflects on anaemia investigated by them, the parallelism 
which is revealed between the anti-anaemic values and the lactoflavin contents 
is stiU a striking one. On the other hand, it must be pointed out that no sign 
of anaemia could be seen in our rats fed on a lactoflavin-free diet. True, this 
negative result might also be explained by the fact that rats are not suitable 
for the study of anaemia in this way, and further, the continued effect of 
repeated haemorrhages was also absent in the case of our rats in contradistinction 
to Whipple and Robscheit-Robbins’s dogs. This question too will only be finally 
decided by direct clinical experiments. 

In recent years the development of cataract in rats fed on a diet free from 
vitamin Eg has been frequently described [Day et aL, 1931; Langston et aL, 
1933]. In an extensive series of experiments in which over 500 rats were in- 
volved, we never observed this phenomenon either with complete or partial de- 
ficiency of the vitamin Eg complex or with separate deficiencies of lactoflavin or 
vitamin Eg . 

Summary. 

1. “Rat pellagra” can be produced, almost without exception, by the use 
of a crystaUkie or highly purified preparation of vitamin (3~4 pigeon day 
doses daily) added to a vitamin E-free basal diet. 

2. The addition of lactoflavin, whether in the form of the pure substance 
(7-10 y daily) or as egg-white (3-5 ml. daily), does not affect this result. Lacto- 
flavin therefore can have no connection with “pellagra-like dermatitis”. These 
observations extend over 211 animals. 

3 . The ‘ ' pellagra-preventing ' ’ substance corresponds to the * ‘ supplementary 
substance” which is needed to demonstrate the growth-promoting action' of 
lactoflavin. The combined administration of lactoflavin and the supplementary 
substance leads to a prolonged and marked increase in growth in rats in receipt 
of vitamin as the only member of the total vitamin B complex. Neither 
lactoflavin nor the “supplementary substance” by itself possesses any growth- 
promoting action. 

4. Peters’s “charcoal eluate” from yeast represents a suitable source of 
“supplementary substance” free from lactoflavin. 

5. In view of its causal role in the development of ‘ ' rat pellagra ” the supple- 
mentary substance is termed the “rat pellagra-preventing factor” or, witliout 
making any further assumption, vitamin Eg . 

6. The relations between the vitamin Eg complex and its individual com- 
ponents and disease in man are discussed. 

7. It is proposed that the designation vitamin Eg be retained for the total 
complex. Lactoflavin might be known as such, and the pellagra-preventing 
substance as such, or provisionally as vitamin Eg . 

It is with great pleasure that I express my deep gratitude to Prof. J. Barcroft 
whose hospitality has made possible the continuation of the experiments re- 
corded in this and the accompanying papers. 

My special thanks are due to Dr L. J. Harris who generously placed at my 
disposal the resources of the Nutritional Laboratory. 
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LXXXVII. INVESTIGATIONS ON THE 
VITAMIN Ba COMPLEX. 

11. THE DISTRIBUTION OF LACTOFLAVIN AND OF THE 
“PELLAGRA-PREVENTING FACTOR” (VITAMIN Bg) 

IN NATURAL PRODUCTS OF ANIMAL ORIGIN. 

By PAUL GYORGY. 

From the Physiological and Nutritional Laboratories ^ Cambridge. 

{Received January 31st, 1935.) 

The isolation of lactofLavin as one of the components of the vitamin B2 complex 
and the separation of the actual “pellagra-preventing factor'’’ — provisionally 
termed vitamin [Gyorgy, 1934; 1935] — made it possible to test natural pro- 
ducts for their content of lactoflavin and vitamin Bg b}" biological experiments. 
All the statements in the literature regarding the natural distribution of vita- 
min B 2 need re-examining, since the complex nature of vitamin B2 was not 
formerly realised. This criticism applies to our own earlier communication 
[Gyorgy et al., 1934, 1] in which the quantitative data concerned only the 
total vitamin Bg complex and not its individual components. 

The example of egg-white illustrates the gross errors to vdiich disregard of 
this complexity may lead. Egg-white is commonly regarded as a natural product 
rich in vitamin Bg [Chick and Roscoe, 1929]. As we have pointed out in the 
preceding paper, this assertion holds good only for lactoflavin, and not for the 
“pellagra-preventing substance". As source of lactoflavin 3 ml, of fresh egg- 
white provide 1 rat day dose, whilst the vitamin Bg content is too small to be 
demonstrable by biological methods. 

Miss Chick has kindly pointed out to me that she always used egg-white in the cooked or dried 
state. Since the possibility had to be considered that the “pellagra-preventing suhstancH? might 
be more easily absorbed from boiled than from unboiled egg-white, we repeated the experiments 
with boiled egg-white. However, we were unable to produce the slightest therapeutic elleet in 
eight animals suffering from “pellagra”, even with 3-10 g. of boiled egg-white; three animals died 
during treatment and the others could only be saved and eventually cured by the a<lmini.stratioii 
of active preparations. 

Using the experimental technique described below, we determined the laeto- 
flavin and vitamin Bg contents of various natural products of animal origin. In the 
case of lactoflavin the titre was determined by means of the growth test, the skin 
symptoms being too irregular and frequently insufficiently obvious ; the titre of 
vitamin Bg was determined by its effect on the skin changes. In estimating the 
lactoflavin values, crystalline (or highly purified) vitamin B^ (3-4 pigeon units), 
and Bg, in the form of Peters’s eluate from bakers’ yeast (equivalent to 10 g. of 
fresh bakers’ yeast), were added to the diet. The additions to the diet for the 
elimination of vitamin Bg were again vitamin B^ and, in this iiLstance, pure 
lactoflavin (10 y daily) or egg-white (3-5 ml. daily). 

Later on lactoflavin was generously placed at my disposal by my colleagues 
Kuhn and Wagner- Jauregg, while vitamin Bjl and Peters’s eluate were supplied 
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through the kindness of the I.G. Farbenindustrie Wuppertal-Elberfeld (Ger- 
many). The Peters’s eluate used displayed a constant vitamin Bq value, so that 
the experimental results obtained were strictly comparable. The Peters’s eluate 
originally employed was prepared by myself. 

A large part of this work was devoted to investigations of muscle tissue of 
various origins, since we had previously found [Gyorgy et at., 1934, 1] striking 
differences in the total contents of vitamin complex in red and white poultry 
muscle, and in heart-muscle, veal and beef. In the chicken, dark muscle was found 
to be richer in total vitamin than white muscle. On the other hand, these 
earlier experiments with the diet of Bourquin and Sherman, showed that ox 
heart muscle possessed the highest content of vitamin Bg and skeletal muscle 
the lowest, the value for veal being intermediate between the two. 

We repeated these latter experiments, using the new method in which the 
animals received, to begin with, only vitamin B^ and the meat concerned in 
addition to the basal diet. After an initial increase, which, with the meat supple- 
ments, continued for 6-8 weeks, the weight became stationary. At this stage of 
the experiment a third supplement was added, one group receiving lactoflavin 
and the other vitamin Bg in the form of Peters’s eluate, whereupon a fresh increase 
in weight set in. We obtained the following mean weekly figures (m g.) for the two 
periods (a) with vitamin B^ alone, (b) vitamin B^ phis lactoflavin or vitamin Bg : 


Weekly increase in weight in g. 


Meat fed 

Daily 

amount 

(g-) 

c 

(a) With 
vit. Bj 

(b) After additional 
administration of 
lactoflavin 

Heart muscle 

0-7o 

6 

3 

Veal 

2 

8 

7 

Beef 

2 

3 

4 

Heart muscle 

0*75 

(a) With 
vit. Bi 

8 

(b) After the ad- 
dition of vit. Bq 

11 

Veal 

2 

10 

8 

Beef 

3 

6 

12 


Our earlier conclusions were thus fully supported by these preliminary ex- 
periments, which also yielded fresh information. In order to produce the stand- 
ard rate of growth, heart muscle, at all events in the doses given, requhed the 
addition of vitamin Bg rather than of lactoflavin. At first sight the same con- 
clusion appeared to hold good for beef also, but the employment of different 
quantities of meat (2 and 3 g. respectively) in the two groups did not allow a 
definite comparison to be made. 

Clearer results were obtained in experiments in which two groups of animals 
were given lactoflavin and Peters’s eluate respectively, together with vitamin B^ 
from the commencement, before supplementary feeding with meat was begun. 

As determined by the growth test 0-75 g. heart muscle, 2 g. veal or 3 g. beef 
contain 1 rat day dose of lactoflavin. The results are thus of the same order 
as those obtained previously with the experimental methods which have since 
been superseded. There were no marked differences between the three kinds of 
meat in respect of their contents of vitamin Bg. 

In their curative effects upon “ peUagra-like ” dermatitis 0*75 g. heart muscle, 
0*6-0*75 g. of veal or 1 g. beef are of equal value. 

The values for lactoflavin are much higher in veal, and even more so in beef, 
than the values for vitamin Bg , For these meats, therefore, lactoflavhi represents 
the limiting factor. In this respect, striated skeletal muscle differs widely from 
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egg-wMtej wMcli as we have already seen, is practically free froro. vitamirL Bg 
and comparatively rich in lactoflavin. 

With vits. 

B,+Be 

Daily weekly in- 

amount crease in 

Meat fed (g.) weight in g 

Heart muscle 1 12 


With vit. + lactoflavin 


Healing of 
pellagra-like 
dermatitis 

Yes 

Yes 

Ko 

Y'es 

Y^es 

Yes 

Yes 

Inconstant 

Yes 

Y'es 


Weekly in- 
crease in 
weight in g. 


Pish muscle lies right at the other end of the series; salmon (fresh and 
frozen), herring and haddock were investigated. 

With vits. With vit. B- 

Bj^ + Bg t 

Daily weekly in- Weekly in- 

Fish muscle amount crease in crease in 

fed (g.) weight in g. weight in g. 

Fresh salmon 3 0 — 


lactoflavin 


Healing of 
pellagra-iike 
dermatitis 


Frozen salmon 


Herring 


Haddock 


It will be seen that fish muscle is inadequate as a source of lactoflavin even 
in doses of 3 g. daily; only in the case of herring is there a slight increase of 
growth and even this, despite the high dosage, falls far short of the standard 
amount. In view of these results, the lactoflavin content of fish muscle must be 
extraordinarily small. In contrast to this however fish muscle is remarkable for 
its richness in vitamin Bg . The therapeutic dose of all the varieties of fi.sh 
investigated was in the region of Q-5 g. daily, or even less. Fish muscle is the 
only natural product which we have so far investigated, which is practically free 
from lactoflavin, and is at the same time rich in vitamin Bg. In the absence of 
artificial preparations of lactoflavin and of vitamin Bg, egg-white and fish muscle 
may therefore he used as sources of lactoflavin and vitamin Bg respective!}^ in 
biological experiments. Frozen fish contains the same quantity of ''pellagra- 
preventing substance ’’ as fresh fish. 
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Not even the highest doses of fish muscle were able to exercise any favourable 
influence on the skin manifestations met with in cases of deficiency of lactoflavin 
[Gy5rgy, 1935], The animals were refractory both as regards growth and the 
healing of the skin manifestations. The addition of lactoflavin to only 1 g. of fish 
muscle gave rise to a marked increase in weight which continued for weeks with 
undiminished intensity (Fig. 1). The impression was gained that the requirement 
of lactoflavin was lower in the presence of Peters’s eluate‘+fish muscle than 
in experiments with Peters’s eluate alone. 



Fig. 1. Salmon in doses of 1 g. (beginning B,t A) is unable to supplement Peters’s eluate + vitamin 
^ Bj. Lactoflavin (lOy daily) added at B. 

By means of separate estimations of lactoflavin and vitamin we were able 
to confirm our previous conclusions [Gyorgy et al., 1934, 1], regarding the greater 
biological value of the red muscles of the leg of chickens as compared with the 
white muscles of the breast. 




Withvits. 

With vit. B 

1 -1- lactoflavin 



Bi-I-Be 

r 

Weekly in- 

.A 


Daily 

weekly in- 

Healing of 


amount 

crease in 

crease in 

peliagra-iike 

Meat fed 

(g.) 

weight in g. 

weight in g. 

dermatitis 

Leg of chicken 

3 

11 

13 

Yes 


2 

6 

— 

_ 


1 

4 

8 

Yes 

Breast of 

3 

8 

12 

Yes 

chicken 

2 

3 

— 

— 


1 

2 

4 

Yes 


As in the case of striated mammalian muscle (beef and veal), poultry meat 
contains relatively more ''pellagra-preventing” substance than lactoflavin. In 
the latter case however the difierence does not amount to much, especially the 
results of the growth tests are compared. Healing of pellagra-like dermatitis is 
obtained with red muscle of the leg as well as with white breast meat, smaller 
doses being required for this purpose than are necessary to produce the standard 
growth in animals fed with lactoflavin-free supplements, but in receipt of Peters’s 
eluate. The red muscle is richer than the white, in lactoflavin especially, but also, 
according to the growth test, in vitamin Bg . 

The contents of lactoflavin and of pellagra-preventing substance (vitamin Bg) 
of the smooth muscle of the chicken’s gizzard are lower than those of striated 
muscle including the white muscle of poultry. The "rat day dose ” of lactoflavin 
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is equivalent to 3-4 g., and the antidermatitic, therapeutic, day dose’’ of 
vitamin Bq is equivalent to 2 g. of gizzard muscle. Daily doses less than 2g. 
are unable to bring about healing of the pellagra-like dermatitis. 

Among the viscera, mammahan liver (beef) was examined for its contents of 
lacto flavin and vitamin Bg . Liver is the organ which is richest in vitamin Bg and 
lactofiavin. The '^rat day dose” for lactoflavin was found to be present in 
0-2-0-3 g. , and for the ^^pellagra-preventing ” factor in 0-3 g. daily. Thus the liver, 
like the heart and unlike striated and smooth muscle, appears to contain more 
lactoflavin than vitamin Bg . 

Compared with mammalian liver, fish liver is very poor both in lactoflavin and 
in pellagra-preventing substance. The small lactoflavin content of fish liver had 
previously been estabhshed by means of a chemical, or fliioioscopic, method b^ 
Kuhn et al [1934], and also by Euler and Adler [1934, 1, 2]. These authors agree 
that the lactoflavin content of cod liver is 0-5y per g. fresh weight (in mammalian 
liver 15-9y). According to the present biological investigations the lactoflavin 
^‘rat day dose” of cod-hver is over 3 g. per day. Such biological tests are 
preferable to chemical analysis, among other reasons because tliere is the 
possibility that mixtures of active and inactive flavins are present in all natural 
products, between which purely chemical analysis is, at present, unable to dis- 
tinguish. The average weekly gain in weight with this dose of 3 g. amountt‘d to 
6 g. In contrast, bovine liver in doses 1/10 of these, i.e. 0*3 g. daily, caused an 
average increase in weight of 12 g. weekly. This comparison constitutes the most 
impressive proof of the poverty of fish liver in lactoflavin. The smallest thera- 
peutic dose which will cure dermatitis is about 2 g. of cod liver daily, with which 
dose the eflect on the weight curve is just noticeable. 

Cow’s milk contains about the same amount of lactoflavin as of vitamin Bg , 
the “rat day dose” for both components of the vitamin complex being 
equivalent to about 10 ml. These investigations were performed in the siimnier 


montns. 

With vits. 

With vit. B;i + 

• lactoflavin 


Bj-I-Be 

^ 


Daily dose 

weekly in- 

Weekly in- 

Healing of 

of milk 

crease in 

crease in 

pellagra-like 

(ml.) 

weight in g. 

weight in g. 

dermatitis 

15 

— 

14 

Yes 

10 

12 

13 

Yes 

5 

4 

5 

Mostly not 


If, in unsuccessful treatments with 5 ml. cow’s milk, Peters’s eluate be sub- 
stituted, a marked increase in weight sets in which exceeds the increase which 
usually occurs with this dose of Peters’s eluate (Fig. 2). The preliminary feeding 
of milk therefore appears to reinforce the combined actions of lactoflavin and 
vitamin Bg (Peters’s eluate) on growth, much in the same way as was ol.)served 
with fish muscle. 

The investigations of Warburg and Christian [1932; 1933] have shown that 
in the oxidation of hexosemonophosphoric acid by the '' 3 'ellow oxidatioii-fta*- 
ment” (Warburg), a co-ferment from horse’s red blood corpuscles pla\\s an im- 
portant role. After the identity of the coloured component of this flavoprotein 
[Gy orgy et al, 1934, 2] with lactoflavin had been established, it became of im- 
portance to submit horse’s red blood corpuscles to biological examination to test 
their possible activity in the second missing component, that is, tlie pellagra- 
preventing substance vitamin Bg. However, 2 ml. of an emulsion of erythro- 
cytes obtained by centrifuging freshly drawn horse blood were shown to be free 
from the missing supplementary factor (vitamin Bg). In addition to this the 
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content of lactoflavin was also very low. In the same way, we were unable to 
obtain either the slightest lactoflavin effect or pellagra-preventing effect with 
2 ml. of horse senim. We were also unable to find any biologically active lacto- 
flavin in the lens of the eye, even on administering as much as 8 g. of tissue 
daily. 


Time in weeks 

Fig. 2. 5 ml. milk do not contain sufficient pellagra-preventing substance to supplement vita- 
min B and lactoflavin ( ). At f Peters’s eluate (equivalent to 10 g. fresh bakers’ yeast) 

is substituted for the milk. The other weight curve ( ) shows the effect of 10 ml. milk 

in supplementing vitamin -f lactoflavin. 
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SUMMABY. 

Results are given of quantitative estimations of the vitamin and lacto- 
flavin activities of foodstuffs of animal origin. It has been shown that various 
products differ in their absolute and relative contents of lactoflavin and vita- 
min Bg. Fish muscle (herring, salmon and haddock) is a rich source of the 
antipellagra’’ factor but is practically devoid of lactoflavin. On the other 
hand, egg-white despite its high content of lactoflavin has no antipellagra 
activity. 

Further, results are given for the lactoflavin and vitamin Bg contents of the 
striated muscles of ox, calf and chicken, the heart muscle of ox, chicken gizzard, 
liver and milk. 
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LXXXVIIL INVESTIGATIONS ON THE 
VITAMIN COMPLEX. 

IIL THE INACTIVATION OF LACTOFLAVIN 
AND VITAMIN BY VISIBLE LIGHT. 

By PAUL GYOEGY. 

From the Physiological mid Nutritional Laboratories, Cambridge, 
[Received Jamiary Slst, 1935.) 

The iiiactiYation of preparations containing vitamin by irradiation with 
visible light [Gyorgy et aL, 1933, 1, 2] necessitated an extension of onr experi- 
ments, for whilst the destruction of the activities of vitamins by ultra-violet light 
has been the subject of close study for some time, and has been successfully 
applied also to the study of vitamin B^ [Hogan and Hunter, 1928], investigations 
by the present author in association with Kuhn and Wagner- Jauregg were the 
first to show that visible light can also exercise the same effect. The inactivation 
of lactoflavin by visible light is the logical consequence of what has later been 
shown to be its nature as a dyestuff. 

Our first observations were concerned mainly with relatively unpurified 
concentrates of lactoflavin, which for the most part still contained considerable 
amounts of vitamin Bg In order to demonstrate the effect of light, we mostly 
employed an artificial source of light (500 k.w. bulb). The complete loss of the 
vitamin Bg activity of liver concentrate, not only after direct irradiation but also 
after it had been exposed in a room to diffuse daylight for 18 months, has pre- 
viously been reported [Gyorgy et aL, 1934, 1]. It naturally seemed important 
to correlate this photosensitivity of lactoflavin with the conditions of occurrence 
of pellagra in man ; but after it was seen that lactoflavin was not identical with 
the pellagra-preventing substance, and that in consequence deficiency of the 
former could play no part in the development of pellagra, any such correlation 
lost a great deal of its practical significance. Evidence was still lacking on the 
photosensitivity of the newly discovered factor, the actual “ peUagra-pre venting 
factor ”, vitamin Bg . This gap can be filled nowthat the production of pellagra-like 
dermatitis no longer presents any technical difficulties. 

The first experiments of this nature served to confirm our earlier findings 
regarding the inactivation of lactoflavin by visible light. A concentrate from 
cow’s liver prepared in the iisual way [cf, Gyorgy et al,, 1934, 2] was placed in a 
thick- walled, rectangular glass bottle at a distance of about 30 cm. from a 
500 K.w. electric bulb, for 24 hours ; cooling was carried out by a fan. Irradiation 
was performed not only at a neutral reaction, but in two further specimens at 
acid (pg- 2-3) and alkaline (pg 9-10) reactions. At the termination of the irradia- 
tion the two latter solutions were neutralised, as was also another control solu- 
tion which had not been irradiated but kept for 24 hours at the same alkaline re- 
action, This control was necessary because, as we have already shown [Gyorgy 
et al., 1934, 1] when confirming "the finding of Chick and Eoscoe [1929], the 
activity of a vitamin B 2 concentrate may diminish in intensity at aUcahne re- 
actions, even at room temperatures. Eats, which for the few weeks preceding 
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had received the basal diet and supplements of vitamin (3 pigeon units daily), 
were treated with irradiated and non-irradiated specimens of the liver concentrate 
(L 2 ; 4 ml. daily, equivalent to 2 g. fresh liver). The animals were akeady station- 
ary in growth but showed no signs as yet of pellagra-like skin changes owing to 
the short time the experiment had been in progress. After the administration of 
specimens of the liver concentrate, we obtained the following figures for growth 
(in g. weekly) in the first group : 


Non-irradiated 


Irradiated 


Neutral 

g- 

9 


Alkaline 


Alkaline 


A second group of animals reacted similarly. Growth, which failed to in- 
crease in the animals treated with the irradiated specimens of liver concentrate, 
could be restored once more by the addition of lactoflavin (10 y daily). The exact 
data in Fig. 1 give an impressive proof of the inactivation of lactoflavin by visible 
light. 


/// 




/A 

3 


0 2 4 6 

Time in weeks 


0 2 4 6 8 10 

Time in weeks 


Pig. 1. The weight curves of five rats which were given vitamin -h liver concentrate irradiated 

at neutral (o — o), at alkaline ( ) and at acid ( ) reactions : and non-irradiated liver 

concentrate at neutral ( ) and at alkaline { ) reactions. Addition of lactoflavin at 

the end of the 4th week. 

Pig. 2. ^ Weight curves of rats which, apart from vitamin + lactoflavin, received Peters’s eluate 

daily, the latter irradiated at neutral ( — - — ) or at alkaline (o — o) reactions, and non-ix'radiated 
at neutral ~) or at alkaline ( -) reactions. 

The inactivation of a concentrate of vitamin B 2 by irradiation with visible 
hght is however not limited solely to the lactoflavin. Experiments canied out 
for a similar length of time with suitable doses of a second liver concentrate 
(Lg; 1*5 ml. = 1 g. of fresh liver) submitted to the same treatment, showed 
conclusively that vitamin Bg was destroyed by visible Hght. In this experiment 
the specimens of liver concentrate were fed to animals in receipt of a basal diet 
supplemented by vitamin B^^te lactoflavin. In the following table are given the 
mean valnes of the weekly increases in weight over a period of 10 weeks and 
indications of the appearance or otherwise of symptoms of pellagra. * 
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It will be seen, from this table that, despite the addition of lactoflavin, the 
growth" promoting activity has been markedly diminished by irradiation with 
visible light. The differences in the weight curves do not appear so much in the 


Liver 

N on- irradiated 


Irradiated 

A 


concentrate 

daily 

r 

Neutral 

Alkaline 

Neutral 

Acid 

Alkaline 

ml. 

, g* 

g- 

g- 

g- 

g* 

3 

12 

9 

13 

10 

7 

2 

No pellagra 
12 

No pellagra 

7 

No pellagra 

7 

No pellagra 

9 

No pellagra 
8 

1-5 

No pellagra 

8 

No pellagra 

6 

Pellagra 

3 

Pellagra 

6 

Pellagra 

3 


No pellagra 

No pellagra 

Pellagra 

Pellagra 

Pellagra 


first weeks of the experiment as later on, when a definite flattening of the curve 
makes its appearance in the case of the irradiated specimens. With the largest 
doses employed (3 ml. daily) this diminution in the growth-promoting property 
is manifested only b}" the specimen irradiated at alkaline reaction, and to some 
extent also b}^ the non-irradiated specimen kept at alkaline reaction for 24 hours. 
Symptoms of pellagra did not develop. With doses of 2 and 1*5 ml. daily all the 
animals in receipt of the irradiated specimens developed definite symptoms of 
pellagra, whilst these were completely absent from the animals which were given 
correspondmg non-irradiated control solutions. The slighter increases in weight 
of the animals treated with the non-irradiated alkaline liver concentrate as 
compared with those of the animals treated with the non-irradiated neutral 
liver concentrate are again very striking. 

Very similar results were obtained in further experiments with heart con- 
centrate (1 ml. = 0*5 g, cow’s heart). Observations extended over 10 weeks in 
this case also. The administration of heart concentrate to animals which agam 
had been receiving vitamin ‘plus lactoflavin from the commencement of 
experiment, was begun quite early, before the appearance of pellagra-hke 
symptoms. The latter then developed, if at aU, during the period m which the 
heart concentrate was administered. 


Heart 

concentrate 

daily 

ml. 


Non-irradiated 

r 

Neutral Alkaline 

9 7*5 

No pellagra No pellagra 


Neutral 

g* 

4 

Pellagra 


Irradiated 


6 

Pellagra 


Alkaline 

g- 

6 

Incipient 

pellagra 


These and similar experiments, which, to avoid repetition, will not be 
here, appear to prove that the peUagra-preventing substance is destroyed by 
visible light. The objection that the inactivation is an indirect effect of the sensi- 
tising action of the fluorescent lactoflavin, which is also present in concentrates 
of heart and liver, is disposed of, or if not completely disposed of at least rendered 
extremely improbable, by the fact that the fall in vitainin Bg activity also occurs 
in the specimens irradiated at strongly acid or alkaline reactions. As is we 
known, lactoflavin no longer shows any fluorescence at these extreme reactions 
[Kuhn et al., 1933]. Experiments which were performed with lactoflavm-tree 
solutions of vitamin Bg, with Peters’s eluate, and with concentrates or alcohohc 
extracts of salmon, also oppose the theory of the indirect nature of the photo- 
inactivation of vitamin Bg , at all events so far as lactoflavin as the photosensitive 

agent is concerned. ^ i + 

Fig. 2 gives the weight curves of four animals treated with Peters s eluate 
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before and after irradiation (at neutral and alkaline reactions). Here again it will 
be seen that even irradiation at neutral reaction lowers the rate of growth in 
experiments extending over corresponding lengths of time. This effect is less 
marked with the specimen irradiated at alkaline reaction than with a iion- 
irradiated control specimen which was kept at alkaline reaction. Both specimens 
gave rise to a much smaller increase in growth than did the original concentrate. 
There was however a marked difference in the development of rat-pellagra. 
Pellagra-like symptoms were only seen in animals which received the irradiated 
specimens of Peters’s eluate, independently of whether irradiation were carried 
out at alkaline or neutral reaction. 

Specimens of Peters’s eluate (equivalent to 10 g. fresh baker’s yeast) irradiated 
at alkaline reaction were compared with non-irradiated controls in two farther 
experiments. The corresponding figures for growth (average per week) were 

Irradiated at 

Non-irradiated alkaline reaction 
g- g* 

1 . 10 5 

2 . 12 2 

Here again symptoms of pellagra appeared only m those animals which were 
given irradiated Peters’s eluate. By doubling the dose in the second experiment 
we were able to bring about disappearance of the pellagra together with simul- 
taneous increase in growth (9 g. weekly). 

In all the experiments mentioned so far a powerful electric light (500 k.w.) 
was used for the destruction of the pellagra-preventing substance and lacto- 
flavin by irradiation for 24 hours. If the results obtained by this technique were 
in aU respects uniform, the photo-inactivation produced by exposure to dift'use 
daylight for correspondingly longer periods was still more impressive. 

A liver concentrate (L4), in a thick-walled transparent glass bottle, was kept 
in a room with diffuse daylight behind a window of opal glass. Wlien this speci- 
men was compared with a control specimen kept in the same room, but in a dark 
bottle wrapped in black paper, it showed a very marked fall in its activity in 
lactofiavin and vitamin Bg. Our earlier work, which, as has already been men- 
tioned, was concerned with the total vitamin Bg content of a liver concentrate 
which had been exposed to diffuse daylight for 18 months, is thus not only sup- 
ported by these new findings but supplemented in another way. It was now 
shown that under the influence of diffuse daylight alone the vitamin Bg as well as 
the lactofiavin titre of this liver concentrate had fallen to a very marked extent. 
In Fig. 3 are reproduced the weight curves of two animals, one of 'which received 
in addition to the basal diet 4 ml. daily of a fiver concentrate kept in the dark 
and the other 4 ml. of the specimen exposed to light; apart from this both 
animals were given 10 y lactofiavin plus vitamin B^ . The animal treated witli 
the specimen exposed to fight died in 5 weeks of pellagra, with weight completely 
stationary, whilst in the control animal the pellagra healed completely and the 
body weight increased by 97 g. Two animals which had also been submitted to t he 
same treatment (basal diet plus vitamin B^ plus lactofiavin), and w^ere also already 
suffering from pellagra, were given 2 ml. of the specimen not exposed to light, and 
as a result showed an average weekly increase in weight of 17 and 16g. respeGti\xdy 
(68 and 65 g. respectively in 4 weeks), associated with rapid cure of the pellagra 
symptoms. The ‘^exposed” specimen given in the same dose was again unafole 
to supplement the lactofiavin. The body weights of two other animals, otherwise 
submitted to the same conditions, showed an average weekly fall of 2 and 1 g. 
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respectively, whilst the pellagra S3?Taptoms were aggravated. The irradiated liver 
concentrate also failed as a source of lactoflavin, i.e. as a supplement to Peters’s 
eluate (vitamin Bq), not only in doses of 2 ml. but even 4 ml. daily. Fig. 4 shows 
the weight curve of one of these animals, which received 2 ml. of irradiated liver 
concentrate Peters’s eluate (equivalent to 10 g. fresh baker’s yeast) in addi- 
tion to the basal diet. The sudden effect of the addition of lactoflavin supplement 
in this case affords the best proof of the assumption that lactoflavin was, in fact, 
absent from the ''exposed” liver concentrate, at least in the doses given. 


Time in weeks 
Pig. 3. 


4 6 

Time in w^eeks 

Pig. 4. 


Liver concentrate iinexposed to light + vitamin + lactoflavin . 

„ „ exposed „ „ „ . 

‘‘Exposed” liver concentrate -h vitamin + Peters’s elnate. Addition of lactoflavin at | . 


Experiments with the liver extract "campolon”^ yielded results just as im- 
pressive as those already recorded. Specimens were exposed to diffuse dayhght 
in thick-walled transparent bottles for 7~l weeks (Aug. 18th-Oct. 10th, 1934), (a) at 
a neutral reaction, (6) at a highly acid reaction with HCl 1-2), and (c) at a 
highly alkaline reaction with NaOH (pg; 11*0). Three corresponding controls 
were kept under similar conditions, except that they were protected from light 
of any kind. After 7|- weeks the specimens, neutralised and diluted 1:10, were 
tested biologically on animals which, apart from the basal diet, had received 
vitamin plus lactoflavin and already displayed symptoms of pellagra. The 
daily doses given were 5 ml. in one group, and 3 ml. in the second group, of each 
of the six different solutions of " campolon”. In both series of experiments the 
non-irradiated specimens produced pronounced increase in weight with rapid 
healing of the pellagra. The non-irradiated specimens kept at alkaline reaction 
again gave rise to the slightest acceleration of growth only. Under the influence 
of diffuse daylight all the "campolon” solutions irrespective of their reactions 
^ Kindly supxjiied by the I.G. Earbendindustrie, Wuppertal-Elberfeld, Germany. 
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had completely lost their vitamin Bg activity, at least in the doses in which they 
were given, 3-5 ml. dady. In spite of treatment, the symptoms of pellagra were 
aggravated without exception. A few animals died (Fig. 5). Substitution of the 



Mg. 5. Campolon solution “ unexposed” at neutral reaction . 

,, ,, at acid , 

„ „ „ at alkaline „ . 

„ „ “exposed” at neutral „ . 

„ „ „ at acid „ o — o. 

„ „ „ at alkaline „ a — a. 

All the animals received vitamin and laetofiavin. 

Mg. 6, (a) Campolon solution “exposed” at neutral reaction . 

Exchanged at A for corresponding “ unexposed ” specimen. 

(6) Campolon solution “exposed” at acid reaction o — o. 

Exchanged at B for corresponding “unexposed” specimen. 

(c) Campolon solution “exposed” at alkaHne reaction — a. 

Exchanged at C for corresponding “unexposed” specimen. 

All the animals received vitamin Bj and laetofiavin. 

corresponding non-irradiated controls for the irradiated specimens resulted in the 
improvement anticipated, with increase in weight and resolution of the mani- 
festations of pellagra (Fig. 6) . As the animals were in receipt of vitamin 
laetofiavin, in addition to the campolon^’ solutions, the difference in action 
between the ‘^^unexposed’’ and '^exposed’’ solutions can only be explained by 
the differences in their contents of ^‘pellagra-preventing substance’” depemding 
on its photo-inactivation. 

The prolonged action of diffuse daylight, and especially of its x^isible portion, 
upon solutions which are practically free from laetofiavin, kich as Peterses eluate, 
or concentrates or alcoholic extracts of salmon, leads to the destruction of the 
pellagra-preventing substance. For example, we obtained the following average 
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figures for growth on using Peters’s eluate exposed for 4 weeks to diffuse 

daylight. Non-irradiated Irradiated 


Irradiated 


2 ml. 1-5 ml. 1 mi. 2 ml. 1*5 ml. 1 ml. 

Weekly gain (g.) ^ ^ ^ ^ 

All the fl.riimfl.1a had received laotoflavia from the very begiiuiing and had 
displayed pellagra-like manifestations. Treatment with the unexposed specimens 
led, with all doses, to rapid resolution of the symptoms of pellagra. The highest 
dose of exposed specimen (2 ml. daily) also produced a definite improvement, if 
not a complete cure of the pellagra; but the pellagra was unaffected by 1-6 and 
1 ml. daily. 

The results of experiments with an ordinary concentrate and with an alco- 
holic extract of sahnon used in addition to vitamin and lactoflavin were 
enually unequivocal. The alcoholic extract was prepared by the same process 
as that described by Bourqnm and Sherman [1931] for the preparation of 
alcoholic extract of wheat. Both salmon extracts were exposed to the visible 
portion of the spectrum of daylight for 6 wee^ (Aug. 29th-Oct. 11th, 1934). 
Control solutions were kept in the dark. Biological experiments performed later 
showed that the irradiated specimen had been completely inactivated (Pigs. 7 
and 8). This was in solutions which were, again, practically free from lactoflavin. 




2 4 0 2 4 

Time in weeks Time in weeks 

Fig. 7. 

Fig. 7. Salmon concentrate, non-irradiated (3 mk=3-o g. salmon), and “exposed’ - -- - 

(5 ml.), and likewise “exposed” o— o (3 ml.). All the animals received vitamin and 
.lactoflavin. 

Fig. 8. Alcoholic salmon extract, non-irradiated (3 ml.=3 g. salmon), and “exposed” - -- - 

^ (3 ml.), and likewise “exposed” o— o (5 ml.). All the animals received vitamin Bi and 
lactoflavin. 

All these identical results led to the indisputable conclusion that the 
preventing substance (vitamin Bg) like lactoflavin is destroyed by visime hgh . 
This inactivation may also occur in the absence of lactoflavin. Under these cir- 
cumstances it should be of importance to correlate this phenomenon, using the 
example of lactoflavin as an analogy, with the nature of the pellagra-preventing 
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substance as a dyestuff, and. not to regard it as a secondary pliotoseiisitisation. 
However the possibility must be considered that there may have been present, 
in all these solutions of vitamin Bg, yet another fluorescent substance, differing 
from lactoflavin, which might have exercised a photosensitising action. 

Another point of interest in connection with the photo-inactivation of the 
pellagra -preventing substance is the fact that all the vitamin Bg solutions ex- 
amined so far have been coloured yellow, including the purified Peters’s eluate, 
and that under the influence of diffuse daylight (from which the ultra-’^uolet rays 
are excluded) they take on a darker, reddish brown colour. This change in colour 
is especially marked in concentrated solutions (3-5 rat day doses of vitamin Eg 
in 1 ml.) of salmon extract, and also in Peters’s eluate, i.e, again in the absence 
of lactoflavin. The curves in Fig. 9 give the quantitative data of the spectro- 



Fig. 9. Spectrogram of “unexposed” (- ) and “exposed” ( ) salmon eoiicentrate 

(c/. Fig. 7) after concentration to 1:10. 

photometric examination of a salmon concentrate. (I am very much indebted 
to Prof. R. Kuhn for carrying out this investigation at his Institute.) The only 
fact which emerges from these measurements with certainty is the shift in the 
absorption of light of long wave-length in the irradiated extract, which was also 
obvious to the naked eye. The curves exhibited no characteristic maxima. Further 
chemical purification of the vitamin Bq concentrates is now required ; experiments 
in this direction have already been begun. The results of these experiments will 
decide whether this change of colour in solutions containing vitamin B^ after 
exposure to the visible portions of diffuse daylight depends on the pellagra- 
preventing substance, or only on an associated substance which differs from it 
and is biologically inactive. 

According to Hogan and Richardson [1932, 1, 2; 1933] extracts of j^east or 
liver lose their activity as sources of pellagra-preventing substance on irradiation 
with ultra-violet light, and such loss of activity is much more rapid than is the 
case with vitamin E^ activity. These authors have shown that this observation 
may be utilised in a process for the production of pellagra-like dermatitis in rats. 
This statement has been confirmed by the present writer in a large series of 
experiments involving over 80 rats. Daily doses of 0*1 g. of dry yeast which had 
been exposed in thin layers to ultra-violet radiation, led in fact almost constantJy 
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to the development of '‘rat pellagra’’, when given to rats fed on the vitamin 
B-free diet. However, this procedure possesses several disadvantages, which led 
us to discard its further use. In the first place numerous spontaneous healings 
were observed, and secondly there was a long “preparatory period” before the 
pellagra-like symptoms disappeared. Nevertheless, the use of this method on a 
large number of animals suffering from pellagra gave convincing evidence of the 
complete therapeutic inefficacy of lactoflavin, and of the curative effect of the 
“supplementary factor” (vitamin Bg). 

The sHght diminution in the growth-promoting action of solutions which have 
not been irradiated but which have been kept for some time at an alkaline reaction 
appears from the above experiment to be independent of any action of lactoflavin 
and probably of the pellagra-preventing substance also. This finding constitutes 
the sole support which we possess at present for the assumption that, in addition 
to the pellagra-preventing substance and vitamin B^, Peters’s eluate must contain 
yet another substance with the character of a vitamin. Further investigations are 
necessary to elucidate this last problem, 

SXJMMABY. 

Both lactoflavin and the pellagra-preventing substance (vitamm Bg) may be 
destroyed by visible light. The inactivation of the pellagra-preventing substance 
also occurs in lactoflavin-free solutions, so that if it is dependent on an indirect 
photosensitisation it must be through some agency distinct from lactoflavin. 
The possibility is discussed and left open as to whether the pellagra-preventing 
substance is, like lactoflavin, a natural dyestuff. 
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LXXXIX. FLAVIN AND THE PELLAGRA- 
PREVENTING FACTOR AS SEPARATE 
CONSTITUENTS OF A COMPLEX 
VITAMIN Bg. 

By LESLIE JULIUS HARRIS. 

From the Nutritional Laboratory, Medical Research Council and 
University of Cambridge, 

{Received January Slsf, 19 So,) 

The observations to be recorded in this paper arose in quite an indirect manner 
from enquiries in progress in this Laboratory on certain interrelations between 
vitamin function and redox systems on one side and cell activity on the other. 
(This work has since been continued in conjunction with Dr S. N. Ray and 
Dr P. Gyorgy ; and one aspect of it is dealt with in an accompanying paper [Ray 
et ah, 1935].) In the course of these investigations it was observed incidentally 
that rats fed on certain diets deficient in ‘^vitamin B 2 ”, modelled on the cataract- 
producing diet of Langston and Day [1933], developed symptoms of severe and 
characteristic pellagra in a large proportion of cases. As a necessary preliminary 
to the further prosecution of this work, and also in order to help to clarify the 
present position with regard to flavin and vitamin B 2 , it was thought desirable 
to examine the nature of the several factors concerned in restoring growth and 
preventing pellagra on these dietary regimens. As will be shown, the results 
obtained have confirmed the conclusion of Gy5rgy [1934; 1935] that flavin is 
not the ''rat antipellagra factor”. It possesses vitamin Bg activity in the sense 
that it is partly responsible for the growth-promotion observed when the usual 
natural sources of "heat-stable, growth-promoting vitamin Bg” are added to 
the rat’s diet as the supplement to vitamin B^ . 

Past work. The growth-promoting action of flavin was demonstrated by .Kiilin et al. [ 1933 ]. 
They left it undecided whether or not flavin was identical with the antipellagra factor. Gyorg^’’ 
[1934] later reported that flavin possesses no antipellagra action for rats, Eivehjein and Koehn 
[1934] have recently reached the same conclusion using chickens. A number of earlier workers 
[Sure et al., 1931 ; Thatcher et al, 1931 ; Gurin et al., 1931 ; Sherman and Sandeb, 1929 ; 1931 ] had 
in fact suspected that vitamin (or G) as usually measured might be a complex; but Roscoe 
[1933] could find no convincing grounds for differentiating between the dermatitis-preventing 
principle and the factor responsible for growth in various sources of vitamin Bg. 

In recent papers Kuhn and his coworkers have used the term vitamin Bg as though synonymous 
with flavin; whereas Elvehjem and Koehn [1934] now propose to restrict it to the antipeiiagra 
factor. Gyorgy [1934] on the other hand has proposed to name the antipeiiagra factor vitamin 

Experimental. 

In the first experiment to be mentioned, begun early in 1934, a group of 20 
rats was put on the following diet, similar to that described by Langston and Day . 
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After three and a half months no signs of cataract were visible; but six 
animals had developed severe symptoms of ''pellagra”.^ This took the form of 
a symmetrically disposed intense dermatitis accompanied by a striking scaliness, 
more especially noticeable on the paws, the nose and the ears. A sticky secretion 
accumulated in the eyes, the lids remaining half-closed. All animals had ceased 
to gain weight after the first 4 weeks (except two rats which became spontane- 
ously refected, mth characteristic faeces — ^nos. 7 and 10, Fig. 3 — and grew 
normally and remained free from symptoms without any addition of flavin or 
antipellagra concentrate, or other source of vitamin B 2 to the diet). 



Nature of 
suppleineiiis fed 


Nature of 
supplements fed 



Nature of 
supplements fed 


Nature of 
supplements fed 


1 Ffiect of ciifierent constituents of the vitamin B complex on cure or prevention of “rat 
pklagra ”, and corresponding weight curves. From 1 to 2 yitamm was given in the im- 
pure form of the International Standard, contammated with traces of the other B-factors. 
After 2 it was given in a highly purified condition. At MM the entire complex was given in 
in the form of marmite. 

To test the nature of the deficiencies in this diet and their individual re- 
sponsibilities for the different symptoms observed, various supplements (con- 
centrates or natural food materials) were fed. Thus, in the first place, two animals 
were given the complete vitamin B complex in the form of 1*0 ml. daily of a 
50 % solution of marmite (laboratory quality). The result was that the peUa- 

^ Throughout this paper the term “pellagra” is used to describe this condition in rats without 
prejudice to the question of its identity or otherwise with pellagra in man. 
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grous lesions disappeared in 8—10 days in one animal, and in 12-14 days in the 
other and growth was resumed (see rats nos. 5 and 6 , Fig. 1). The correspondhig 
untreated controls remained uncured. 

In all later work the activated acid clay (International Standard) was re- 
placed by a purer preparation of vitamin prepared according to the method 
of Windaus.^ This was found to permit the more regular production of symptoms. 
It may be concluded from this finding that the International Standard contains 
sufficient traces of the antipellagra factor to delay the regular appearance of 
symptoms. It may also possibly contain other ’’-factors as impurities. 

Apart from purified vitamin B^, the other active fractions employed were 
(1) a crystalline preparation of lactofiavin, and (2) the further supplementary 
fraction” used by Kuhn al (‘^Peters’s eiuate”). The latter contains the anti- 
pellagra principle : it is free from fiavin, but contains additional vitamui Bj^ , and 
possibly also other “B ’’-factors. 

Results. 

To save space, the principal results are summarised in the form of charts 
(Figs. 1-3) and in Table I. 

Table I. Results of prophylactic and curative tests. 

Nature of 

supplements given Further additions 

in prophylactic made in curative 

tests Result tests 

dl) Flavin 

(2) “Peters’s eluate” 


(3) Flavin -i-‘' Peters’s 
eluate ” 

(4) B complex as mar- 
V mite 

Vitamin + flavin Pellagra in all “Peters’s eluate” 

cases 

Vitamin No pellagra, Flavin 

+ “Peters’s eluate” but weight 

curves sub- 
normal ^ 

Vitamin Bi-f flavin No pellagra; — 

-{- “Peters’s eluate” weight curves 

normal 

Discussion. 

The above results confirm the finding of Gyorgy that flavin does not prevent 
or cure pellagra in rats. The pellagra-preventing factor is present in the ‘'Peters 
eluate”. For normal nutrition, both flavin and the antipellagra factor must be 
present simultaneously. Uncomplicated deficiency of flavin (ie, in the presence 
of vitamin Bj the antipellagra supplement) was mainly manifested, in our 
experiments, by the loss of weight ; and the rather unspecific skin lesions reported 
by Gyorgy were not a prominent feature. 

Vitamin B 2 nomenclature. 

According to the definition given by the Committee on Accessory Food 
Factors [1927] vitamin Bg is "the more heat-stable, water-soluble dietary factor, 

^ We are indebted to the LG. Fabenindustrie of Germany for the supplies of purified vitamin 
Bi, ciystaUine flavin and “Peters’s eluate”. 


Impure vitamin Bj (as\ 
Donath and Jansen’s I 
acid clay absorbate) j 
Vitamin B^ j 


Loss in weight; 
pellagra in 
many cases 


Result 

Some impiovemeiit in 
veiLdit but no cure 
of peliigra 

PciiiLua cured but 
vcuht curves still 
Mibiioi m d 


Pellagra cured and 
weiglit curves nor- 
mai 



-Fla\in 

Atui-pcllagra 

fraction 


iuppiements led 


Nature of 
supplements fed. 


Flavin 

■Anti-pellagri 

fraction 


Severe 

pellagra 


X Died 

Dj | Nature of 

Z Z Z.Z.Z Z ZZLZZZTIT’J'Z Z Z Z | supplements fed 

Fig. 2. The dietary supplements are indicated as in Fig. 


Refection 


C — • Flavin 

l 2. ~ * — .Anti-pellagra 

J 2 fraction 

AboA^e, synthesis of vitamin B 3 complex by refection, with prevention of pellagi 
Below, unrefected controls* 
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recently described and named P-P (^pellagra-preventive’) factor b}" Goldberger, 
Wbeeler, Lillie and Rogers (1926) and found necessary for maintenance of 
growth, and health and prevention of characteristic skin lesions in rats, and con- 
sidered by the latter workers to be concerned in the prevention of human 
pellagra”. Now, in a large proportion of past experimental work the criterion 
of vitamin Bg activity has not been antidermatitis action (since the symptoms 
of dermatitis were found difficult to produce in experimental animals), but has 
been rather the restoration of growth. More concretely, vitamin B 2 activity has 
been measured in actual practice either by the growth-promoting action or by 
the antidermatitis action of a material such as autoclaved yeast fed as a heat- 
stable supplement” to vitamm B^. In this sense therefore both flavm and the 
antipellagra factor are constituents of vitamin Bg. Normal growth is impossible 
in the absence of either flavin or the antipellagra factor. 

It has been suggested that the term vitamin Eg should now be restricted to 
the antipellagra factor [Elvehjem and Koehn, 1934]. A serious objection to this 
suggestion is that it would render the bulk of past work (in which growth tests 
have been the criterion) confusing, if not unintelligible, to future readers. On 
the other hand it has alternatively been recommended that the term vitamin B 2 
should be apphed to flavin, and indeed this has already become the current 
practice in many German papers. This also seems unfortunate, since vitamin 
B 2 has come to acquire so definite an association with the prevention of pellagra, 
or pellagra-like lesions. The only logical solution, which will avoid confusion, and 
render the past literature intelligible, is to retain the term vitamin Bg for this 
complex, and to have separate names for the two (or possibly more) constituents. 
As flavin f‘lactoflavin” of Kuhn) already has a chemical name it could be re- 
ferred to simply as such; or for convenience the two constituents might perhaps 
be referred to as “vitamins Bg (F) ” and “B 3 (P) ”, or more shortly vitamins BP 
and BP; “P” recalling “'flavin.”, and “P” “pellagra” (or rather the “pellagra- 
like lesions” in experimental animals). (The term “P-P” is already well known 
and may be kept for the pellagra-preventive factor in man, which further work 
will probably prove to be identical with the “BP ’’-factor which prevents the 
“pellagra-hke lesions” in experimental animals.) Thus vitamin BF replaces the 
vitamin Bg of Kuhn et al . ; and vitamm BP replaces the vitamin Bg of Elvehjem 
(=the vitamin “Bg” of Gybrgy; probably identical also with “factor Y” of 
Chick). 

fvit. BF (= flavin =vit. Bg of Kniin aZ.). 

vitamin Bg vit. BP ( = “ pellagra factor ” = vit. Bg of Elvehjem = vit . Bq = { ?) Y = { !) P-P). 

Final decisions on nomenclature should rest with an international body, such 
as the Committee on Vitamin Standardisation of the Health Department of the 
League of Nations. The exact letters chosen do not matter greatly. But in order 
to preserve continuity in the literature it should be recognised that past work 
on vitamin Bg has in fact related to a complex and that new names should there- 
fore be given to the several constituents. 

SUMMABY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

During the course of experiments on the interrelations between “ vitamin Bg” 
and the redox systems in the eye, rats were fed on a vitamin Bg-deficient diet 
similar to that used by Langston and Day for the production of cataract, but 
with the vitamin B^ provided in the form of the International Standard. It was 
observed incidentally that about 30 % of these rats developed symptoms of 



severe and characteristic pellagra after 3 to 4 months. The opportunity was 
therefore taken to investigate the antipellagra properties and growth-promoting 
actions of the different fractions of the vitamin E complex. These were added 
separately and in different possible combinations, both in curative and in pre- 
ventive tests, so that their individual functions might be analysed. (In later 
experiments purer preparations of vitamin were used and found to lead to 
the more regular production of symptoms — a result indicating that the Inter- 
national Standard is contaminated with the antipellagra vitamin and possibly 
with other ’’-factors.) The following conclusions were reached. 

(1) Flavin. It is confirmed that flavin has no antipeUagra action. It is 
hoivover a constituent of the vitamin Eg complex in the sense that it causes some 
improvement in the weight curve when given as a supplement to vitamin B^. 
For adequate growth however it was necessary to supplement the vitamin 
pte flavin with a third fraction, which possesses antipellagra properties. 
Following Kuhn et al. [1933] this was given in the form of ‘‘Peters’s eluate”. 
With vitamin B^ and flavin alone all rats without exception developed severe 
pellagra (eight cases). 

(2) Pellagra-preventing factor. With vitamin B^ plus the pellagra-preventing 
fraction only (“Peters’s eluate ”) pellagra was always prevented or cured (thirteen 
cases). Without the further addition of flavin, however, body 'weights remained 
subnormal. 

(3) The combined effect of vitamin E^ plus flavin plus “Peters’s eluate ” (con- 
taining the antipellagra factor) was approximately equal, in its weight-pro- 
moting action and in the cure or prevention of symptoms, to that of the total 
complex given in the form of marmite. 

These results confirm the finding of Gyorgy that flavin does not possess anti- 
pellagra activity, Both flavin and the antipellagra factor should be regarded as 
separate constituents of the “heat-stable, growth-promoting vitamin Bg 
complex’’. 
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XC. THE NITRATE CONTENT OF 
ANIMAL TISSUES, AND THE FATE 
OF INGESTED NITRATE. 

By MARY WHELAE-, 

From the Department of Biochemistry and Pharmacology School of Medicine, 

University of Oklahoma, 

{Received January 10th, 1935.) 

Previous work with aianioiiiiiiQ. nitrat© has shown that it is not complotciy 
excreted. In man approximately 80 % is excreted by the kidney during the 
period of intake. The total excretion may reach 90 % since nitrate continues to 
be excreted for several days after ingestion is discontinued. In dogs the per- 
. centage is not nearly so high. On an average, about 70 % is excreted by the 
kidney. The work of Keith et al [1930] has shown that the amount of nitrate 
excreted by man in the faeces is negligible. That this is true in the case of dogs 
has not been proved. In future work' on this problem we shall check that point. 
The fate of nitrate retained in the body is unknown. Mtrate taken^by mouth 
appears quite soon in the blood stream, and analyses of oedema [Keith et at 
1930] and ascitic fluids show that it appears in these fluids in concentrations 
closely approaching that of the serum. Because of the ease with which it diffuses 
it comes in contact with all tissues. In an effort to determine what becomes of the 
nitrat© retained this study was undertaken. 

Method of study. Pour dogs six weeks old and of the same litter were used. 
They were placed on a diet of 250 g. of prepared dog food per day. This was 
supplemented by a pint of milk and 500 ml. of water. Analysis showed that the 
nitrate content of food, milk and water was not appreciable. That this was an 
adequate diet is shown by the fact that the dogs gained weight steadily, on 
an average 1-7 kg. per dog during the 23 days of the experiment. The dogs 
receiving no nitrate gained 2 kg. each ; the two receiving ammonium nitrate gained 
14 kg. each. The exact significance of the difference is not apparent but it may be 
due to dehydration resulting from ingestion of such a large quantity of ammoniiiin 
nitrate. 

The; dogs were kept on this diet for 7 days as a control period, and then 
dogs 1 and 2 were given 10 ml. of 10 % ammonium nitrate per day, by stomach 
tube, for 16 days. On the twenty-fourth day, 24 hours after the last dose of 
nitrate, the dogs were killed. This was done by mserting a cannula into the 
femoral artery, under local anaesthesia, and producing death by bleeding. This 
removed practically aU the blood, as shown by the fact that little bleeding 
occurred when the tissues were removed. As soon as death had occurred the 
tissues and organs desired for analysis were removed and weighed. Each organ 
was then cutinto small pieces and mixed, and representative samples were selected 
for determination of water and chloride contents. The remainder of the tissue was 
treated with sufficient sodium hydroxide to ensure an alkaline reaction through- 
out the drying process, and was then placed in a dr 3 dng oven at 100° until 
thoroughly dry. It was then ground in a food chopper with a fine knife and 
was ready for analysis. The nitrate content was determined according to the 
technique outlined elsewhere [1935]. Chloride content was determined by 
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tlie method of Wilson and Ball [1928] ; the water content, by drying to constant 

weight. All determinations were made in dnphcate and some of the nitrate . • 

determinations were made in triplicate. Nitrate in blood and urine was deter- j : 

mined according to the method of Whelan [1930]. : | 

During the entire period of the experiment, the dogs were kept in metaboHsm j j 

cages and the urine collected under toluene. On each twenty-four hour specimen, 
volume, jpg; and nitrate-nitrogen were determined (Table II). Blood was 
analysed at intervals for chloride and nitrate-nitrogen (Table I). 


Table I. Chloride and nitrate-nitrogen content of blood. 




Dog 1 


mg./lOO ml. 
Dog 2 

A 

Dog 3 

Dog 4 

r 




% 


A 



Date 

01 

NO3-N 

01 

NO3-N 

01 

KO 3 -N 

01 

NO 3 -N 

19. iii 

361 

0 

396 

0 

410 

0 

370 

0 

26. iii 

386 

5-3 

390 

5-5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4. iv 

408 

6*2 

408 

5-2 

420 

0 

400 

0 



Table II. 

Chloride and nitrate-nitrogen of urine. 





Urine 

Olilorine 

Nitrate 'N 




A 




A 





f 


^ 

g./lOO ml. 


r 

>1 




Average 

Ihi 

Total g. 

g ./ 100 ml. 

Total g. 


Date 


volume 

range 

average 

average 

average 

average 

Dog 

12-19. iii 


184-4 

5 . 8-6-5 

0-408 

0-7504 

0 

0 

1 

19. iii-4. iv 


319-7 

6-5-5-2 

0-350 

1-211 

0-0305 

0-091 

1 

12-19. iii 


95 

5-8-6-5 

0-485 

0-459 

0 

0 

2 

19. iii-4. iv 


239-4 

6-5-5-2 

0-348 

0-835 

0-0322 

0-077 

2 

12-19. iii 


139 

5-7-6-5 

0-509 

0-650 

0 

0 

3 

19. iii-4. iv 


340 

6-3-6-9 

0*379 

1-29 

0 

0 

3 

12-19. iii 


348 

6-0-6-9 

0-358 

1-245 

0 

0 

4 

19. iii-4. iv 


264 

6-3-6-2 

0-363 

0-96 

0 

0 

4 


Discussion. As has been repeatedly observed, the ingestion of ammonium 
nitrate increased the average daily excretion of urine and decreased the pg . The 
urine remained negative for nitrate during the control periods, and in the case of 
the dogs receiving no nitrate remained nitrate-free during the entire period of 
the experiment. The average daily excretion of nitrate-nitrogen during the 
period of ingestion in dogs 1 and 2 was 0*0305 and 0*0322 g. respectively. Al- 
though the concentrations were similar, less total nitrate was excreted by 
dog 2 than by dog 1. Dog 1 excreted 53*8 % of that ingested and dog 2, 
45*4 % . At the time of death approximately half of the nitrate had not been 
excreted. The possibilities are: (1) that it was all retained and had been taken 
up by the various tissues, possibly replacing chloride; (2) that it had been 
destroyed, by being broken down into some form which does not produce a 
colour reaction with diphenylbenzidine ; (3) that it entered into organic combina- 
tion of some type, which is not altered by treatment with acid, and therefore 
cannot be extracted with ether; (4) that it is not completely absorbed from the 
gastro-intestinal tract. Possibilities (2) and (3), as will be shown later, are 
substantiated by data. 

Analyses of tissues. 

Chloride. Chloride determinations (Ta^ble III) were made on all tissues. The 
results were variable and seemed to bear no relation to nitrate ingestion. The 
table is included because the variability of results may have some bearing on the 
analysis of the problem. 
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Nitrate. Table IV gives the results of analyses of tissues 
In all eases, with the exception of the oesophagus, the nitrate contents of the tissues 
o?dogsTand 2 were markedly higher than those of the corresponding tissues of 

Table III. Chloride content of tissues. 


Tissue 

Pancreas 

Heart 

Kidneys 

Spleen 

Trachea 

Oesophagus 

Bladder 
Brain 
Spinal cord 

Lung 

Liver 

Stomach 

Intestine 

Muscle 

Skin 


Ckloride g.flOO g. 



Dog 1 

Dog 2 

Dog 3 

Dog 4 

0*137 

0-172 

0*153 

0*168 

0*128 

0-143 

0*128 

0*103 

0*257 

0-246 

0*256 

0*242 

0*172 

0-149 

0*168 

0*157 

0*179 

0-178 

0*226 

0*185 

0*135 

— 

0*126 

' ' 

0*191 

0-149 

0*216 

0*197 

0*162 

0-171 

0*164 

0*153 

0*153 

0-179 

0*199 

0*186 

0*231 

0-217 

0*186 

0*192 

0*131 

0-106 

0-122 

0*102 

0*123 

0-193 

0*173 

0*108 

0*090 

0-126 

0*101 

0*084 

0*113 

0*211 

0-108 

0-212 

0*120 

0*1 28 
0*184 


Table IV. Nitrate-nitrogen content of tissues. 

Nitrate-N mg. per 100 g. dry tissue. 


R,eceived nitrate 

K. , 

Dog 3 

Dog 4 

Average 

Average 

A'verage 

Dog 1 

Dog 2 

Control 

Control 

i-2"' 

3-4^' 

«ii.fferenee 

1*03 

1*00 

0*60 

0*57 

1*02 

■0*59 

0*91 

0*43 

1*39 

1*30 

0*96 

0*86 

1*35 

0*44 

1*86 

1*51 

0*50 

0*43 

1*69 

0*47 

1-22 

0*97 

1*20 

0*53 

0*73 

1*09 

0*63 

0*40 

1*35 

1*39 

0*82 

0*81 

1*38 

0*82 

0*46 

1*15 

0*85 

0*37 

0*40 

1*00 

0-53 

0*47 

1*58 

1*64 

0*61 

0*53 

1*61 

0*57 

1*04 

1*43 

1*50 

0*65 

0*64 

1*47 

0*65 

0*82 

1*96 

1*50 

0*40 

0*60 

1*73 

0*50 

1*23 

1*15 

1*46 

0*67 

0*77 

1*32 

0*72 

o*r>o 

1*00 

0*70 

0*63 

0*32 

0*85 

0*48 

0*37 

0*7<) 

1*86 

1*40 

0*84 

0*74 

1*63 

0*84 

1*24 



1*21 

— 

1*24 

1*21 

0*03 

1*46 

1*11 

0*78 

0*95 

1*29 

0*87 

t L42 

1*17 

1*28 

1*00 

— 

1*23 

1*00 

0*23 

Taking the average difference between the tissues of dogs which 


Tissue 
Brain 

Spinal cord 
Trachea 

Lung 
Heart 
Stomach 

Pancreas 
Liver 
Spleen 

Kidney 
Intestine 
Muscle 
Oesophagus 
Skin 
Bladder 
(urinary) 

dogs 3 and 4. 

had received nitrate and ot tnose wmcn naa receivea none snow» umhu uuc; 
difference occurs in trachea, pancreas, liver, spleen, kidney and miiBcle. Of 
these, the largest differences occurred in trachea, pancreas and liver; the least 
differences occurred in the oesophagus; the urinary bladder and intestine also 
showed very small differences. In the other tissues, namely brain, spinal cord, 
lung, heart, stomach and skin, the difference in nitrate content between control 
and nitrate-fed dogs is marked and almost identical in all cases. 

Table V gives the weights of fresh tissues, the percentage of water in each, 
and the calculated concentration of nitrate-nitrogen in the wet tissues as well as 
the total nitrate-nitrogen content of each. It emphasises the facts brought out 


Table V . Nitrate-nitrogen content of wet tissue. 
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in Table IV, but the values shift somewhat because of differences in water 
content. In this table are included the estimated total contents of muscle, skin 
and blood. The calculations were made by using the figures given by Skelton 
[1927] for the proportion of the weight of the organs to the total body weight. 

Table VI gives the total values for nitrate-nitrogen ingested, excreted and 
retained, as well as total amounts determined in the tissues. The nitrate content 
of tissues of the dogs which received nitrate was six to eight times higher than 


Table VI. Relationship between nitrate- 

■nitrogen 

ingested, 


excreted and retained. 
Bog 1 

Bog 2 

Bog 3 

Dog 4 


mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

Nitrate-N ingested 

2700 

2700 

0 

0 

Nitrate-IST excreted 

1452 

1225 

0 

0 

Nitrate-N retained 

1248 

1475 

0 

0 

Nitrate-N in tissues 

47-59 

38-21 

6-15 

10-18 

Nitrate-N in tissues per kg. body weight 

8-21 

6-39 

1-02 

1-66 


that of those which did not receive nitrate. Dog 2 excreted a smaller percentage of 
nitrate than dog 1, and the nitrate content of the total tissues was also smaller. 
But the differences are slight in comparison to the total amount of nitrate 
retained. 

This shows, then, that nitrate retained in the body is either destroyed or 
enters into some organic combination which is not broken down b}’* the treat- 
ment to which we have subjected these tissues. Upon this theory we are 
undertaking some further work on this problem. There is also the possibility 
that nitrate taken by mouth by dogs is not completely absorbed from the gastro- 
intestinal tract. From experimental work on human subjects, it would seem 
that this is quite unlikely. However, the possibifity of this fact accounting for 
the loss of 50 % of the total amount seems to be very remote. As shown in 
Table VI, the amount of nitrate which can be accounted for in the tissues is less 
than 4 % of the difference between the amount mgested and that excreted in the 
urine. This leads us to the conclusion that nitrate is destroyed or altered by the 
tissues and therefore accounts for the fact that it is not recovered quantitatively 
in the urine. 

Table VII shows that only 75 % of the nitrate-nitrogen added to the dry 
tissue in vitro can be recovered. But pure potassium nitrate added to the 


Table VII. The recovery of nitrate added to tissues. 


Weight of 

NOs-N 
in sample 

NOg-N 

NOg-lST 

ISIOg-N ^ 


sample 

added 

determined 

recovered 

0/^ 

/o 

g- 

mg. 

nig. 

mg. 

mg- 

recovered 

2 

0-0275 

0-05 

0-055 

0-0375 

75 

2 

0-0169 

0-05 

0-057 

0-0386 

77-5 

same amount 
recovered. 

of asbestos fibre as is 

used in all extractions can 

be completely 


Summary. 


1. The nitrate-nitrogen content of animal (dog) tissues is given. Tissues 
analysed were taken from dogs which had received no additional nitrate, as well 
as from dogs which had received large amounts of ammonium nitrate. The latter 
showed an increase of six to ten times the content of normal tissues. 

2. Approximately 50 % of the nitrate-nitrogen ingested was excreted by the 
kidney. 
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3. Although it has not been shown experimentally in dogs, it seems unlikely 
that lack of absorption from the gastro -intestinal tract explains the recovery 

of only 50 % in the urine. ■■ | 

4. Analyses showed that only a small part is' taken up by the tissues and ■ | 

retained as inorganic nitrate. 

5. The findings in this study suggest that nitrate is destroyed inThe tissues 
and this explains why it cannot be recovered quantitatively in the urine. 
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XCI. A PRELIMINARY NOTE ON THE APPEAR- 
ANCE OF PARESIS IN ADULT RATS 
SUFFERING FROM CHRONIC 
AVITAMINOSIS E. 

By axel RINGSTED. 

From the University Institute of Hygiene and the State Vitamin Laboratory, 

Copenhagen, Denmarh. 

{Received January 24th, 19 S5.) 

This paper deals with the observation of some characteristic neuropathic dis- 
turbances which have developed in adult albino rats fed on various vitamin E-free 
food mixtures. Similar observations have not, to my knowledge, been previously 
dealt with, though Evans and Burr [1928] have observed the appearance of 
paresis in sucklmg rats bred from vitamin E-free mothers. 

Evans and Burr [1928] found that the progeny of mothers fed on a diet 
very poor in vitamin E developed paresis in the hind quarters during the latter 
part of the lactation period. The paresis appeared as a rule on about the 20th da\' 
after birth and always before the 25th day. Otherwise the animals did not 
become paretic. An initial relaxed paretic stage appeared in some of the animals, 
whilst the majority showed signs of spasticity in the hind legs from the outset. 
A claw-like condition of the feet developed later. No disturbance of seiisibility 
was evident. In the course of the following months, symmetrical baidiicss of 
the hind quarters and femur and atrophy of the skin occurred. Paresis spon- 
taneously disappeared in scarcely 20 % of the diseased animals. Some individua l 
animals suffering from a mild attack of paresis were cured b}^ a liberal supply 
of substances containing vitamin E. The great majority appeared to be quite 
unaffected by treatment with various ^tamins — even vitamin E. 

Evans and Burr were able to show, by means of a wide range of experiments, 
that this paresis was due to lack of vitamin E in the diet, and that other organic 
and mineral ingredients of the food had, per se, no direct causal significance in 
the appearance of paresis. The experiments showed that it was possil>l.e com- 
pletely to prevent the appearance of paresis b}^ giving the mothers, proph;)*- 
lactically, substances rich in vitamin E, such as yellow corn, corn oil and wheat 
germ oil. It was evident that it was the vitamin E component of wheat germ 
that was the conclusive factor in experiments with many different fractions of 
wheat germ oil. These experiments showed a quantitatively exact agreement 
in the properties of the wheat germ in curing sterility and preventing paresis. 

Evans and Burr’s observation on this paresis was later confirmed by Mason 
[1933]. Mason succeeded in producing this paralysis in suckling rats but not 
in keeping the latter alive. He is of the opinion that that was due to the 
difSculty of finding just the right quantity of vitamin E which is sufficient to 
maintain fife and insufficient for the vigorous development of tiie nervous 
system in the lactation period. 

Evans and Burr and Mason give no information as to the morbid ana- 
tomical changes in the nerve system of these paretic rats. 

( 788 ) 
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Experimental methods. 

The animals used for experiment comprised three groups of albino rats, 
A, B and C, 27 animals in all, 26 female and 1 male. The mothers of these 
animals had all had a uniform diet, Gudjonsson’s diet 4 for breeding animals. 
The animals were used for the experiment at the age of 24-35 days (see Tables 
II, III, IV). The cage of each rat was provided with a wire mesh base so that 
the faeces fell through. 

The rats were constantly supplied with fresh drinking water, were given 
fresh food three times a week and were weighed once a week, and during preg- 
nancy every day. 

From puberty, a vaginal smear was taken six times a week from all the 
females. The purpose of this was to ascertain the regularity of the period of 
oestrus; to decide the optimum time for copulation; to find out whether copu- 
lation had taken place (bouchon vaginale, sperm in the vaginal smear) and 
whether conception had occurred (placental sign). The vaginal smear provides, 
furthermore, information as to the period of the cessation of the resorption- 
pregnancy and as to the reserves of vitamin A m the organism (see below). 

The rats were kept at a constant temperature of 22°. No sign of acute or 
chronic infection was ever observed among the animals that were killed. The 
composition of the food mixtures, the content and method of administering the 
vitamin preparations and also their preservation and manner of distribution 
are given in the two following sections. 

As to the composition of the breeding diet and further data as to fertility 
and the suitability of the experimental animals for vitamin A experiments, the 
reader is referred to Gudjonsson [1930, 1, 2]. 


Table I. Food mixtures. 


Group of animals 

Food mixture 
Caseinogen 
Rice starch 
Oxidised lard 
Dried autolysed top yeast 
Salt mixture (185) 

Daily additions of vitamin A 
Daily additions of vitamin D 


ABC 


Vitamin E -free I Vitamin E-free III Vitamin E-free II 
% % • % 


/b 

18 

/o 

20 

/o 

20 

50 

53 

53 

20 

15 

15 

7 

7 

7 

5 

5 

5 

Cod-liver oil 

Carotene 

Cod-liver oil 

Cod-liver oil 

Vit. D-standard 

Cod-liver oil 


The vitamin E-free food mixtures may all be taken together under the same heading. 
Caseinogen. To avoid any possibility of its containing vitamin E, ether-extracted caseinogen 
was used during the first 1|- months of the experiment. As contemporaneous experiments showed 
that caseinogen treated with acid did not contain any appreciable quantity of vitamin E, this 


was used for the rest of the experiment. 

Bice starch was an ordinary commercial product, as also was the lard. The lard was oxidised 
by being kept at a temperature of 110° for 10 hours with simultaneous aeration. This prevented 
the possible presence of vitamins A and E. 

McCollum' s salt mixture (185) was used. 

At first, a peanut oil solution of a biologically standardised cod-liver oil w'as used as a source 
of vitamin A for Group A, so as to give a daily dose of 8 i.ir. of vitamin A. As some of the rats 
about 8-12 weeks old evinced a prolonged period of oestrus^, up to 3-4 days’ duration, the 


^ Evans and Bishop [1922] showed that at the commencement of deprivation of vitamin A the 
period of oestrus — confirmed by the vaginal smear — became longer and dioestrus shorter. Later 
on the stage -with cornification becomes continuous. This was subsequently confirmed by Hohlweg 
und Dohrn [1930] and Aberle [1934]. 
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daily dose was increased to 40 i.xr. of vitamin A of fresh standardised cod-liver oil, after which 
this phenomenon disappeared. 

From the beginning of the experiment the animals in Group B were given 20 y of standard 
carotene dissolved in sesame oil daily. 

The same cod-liver oil solution in the same dose as mentioned for Group A was used for 
Group 0 from the commencement of the experiment, i.e, 40 i.u. of vitamin A. 

Dried autolysed top yeast mixed with the diet so as to form 7 % of it was used as a source 
of vitamin B for all three groups. 

The yeast was autolysed at 38° for 24 hours, after which it was diied on flat trays at 30° and 
then powdered. As the increase in weight began to diminish, certain of the animals were given 
an addition of 0*5 g. dry yeast for a longer period. 

We gave no vitamin G, as rats do not need this supplied in their food. 

The animals in Group A received in their daily addition of cod-liver oil 0*4, and later 2, i.u. of 
vitamin D, those in Group 0 had 2 i.u. of vitamin D throughout the whole experiment. A sesame 
oil solution of standard vitamin D was used for Group B, mixed with food so that the mixture 
contained 0*8 i.u. of vitamin D per 10 g. of food. 

The vitamin E content of the food mixture is certainly very low or nil. The phenomenon of 
initial fertility, which is due partly to the presence of reserves of vitamin E and partly to the 
food containing small quantities of vitamin E, never appeared in animals fed on these food 
mixtures. Even animals that became pregnant after having only been on the experimental diet 
for 20-30 days had so exhausted their vitamin E reserves that they resorbed the foetus. The 
reason for the low content of vitamin E in the diet lies certainly in the thoroug h oxidation of the 
lard by which the whole of the vitamins A and E are effectively destroyed [Fridericia, 1924; 
Mattill and Crawford, 1931; Cummings and Mattill, 1930]. 

We lay the greatest stress on the very low vitamin E content of the diet vdiich is certainly 
of decisive significance for the appearance of paresis (see later). 

A preparation of wheat germ oil was used as a source of vitamin E. The wheat 

germ oil was kept in hermetically sealed ampoules at 0°. The contents of the ampoule were wamicjd 
and shaken up before use and kept at 0° after use again. An ampoule lasted for 2-3 days. The oil 
was measured with the same standard pipette for all the experimental groups. One drop weighed 
on an average 25-4 mg. 

Clinical observations. 

The animals in the three groups, except No. 58, throve well for the first 
8-12 weeks. 

At about the 10th week of the experiment the rate of increase in weight 
<ii^^iJdished and in spite of a doubling, shortly followed by a quad- 
rupling, of the daily dose of cod-liver oil, the animals put on weight very slowly. 
The average weight curve of the animals was, meanwhile, very near the average 
weight curve for rats of the same breeding fed on ^^diet 4 for breeding aiiimais "^ 
[Gudjonsson, 1930, 2] (Fig. I). 

The females were mated with normal males between the 80th Lind the 100th 
experimental days. All pregnancies resulted in resorption. The females were, 
thereupon, available for use as test animals and were used for investigation as 
to the vitamin E content of various substances, bv the curative nietliod ex- 
clusively [Evans and Burr, 1927]. Ten females (see Tables II, III, IV} were 
given varying quantities of wheat germ oil at different periods after c*onceptioii 
had been verified. They all gave birth to live progeny except No. 55 whicli was 
first given wheat germ oil on the 7th day of pregnancy^ and No. 78 wliieh had 

^ “Ferfcilan” wheat germ oil was very kindly suppHed to us by the Danisii n'ediciuai Com- 
pany’s Experimental Laboratory. For information as to its preparation reference ma\' he mad(‘ 

to Vogt-Moller’s [1931] articles on this subject. 

^ This confirms Evans and Burr’s observation that vitamin E should be given before tiie 
5th or 6th day after conception has taken place so that the fertile ovum may develop fully. 
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had too small doses. None of these 10 animals later showed signs of neuropathic 
disturbances. 

The 16 other females were used for investigation of the vitamin E content 
of various foodstuffs. All these and the only male later developed paresis. 




1[62g. 

'OJ) 

'll 
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.167g. 

166g. 

38g. 


_l58g. 




52g. 

// 
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8 12 16 20 24 weeks 

Fig. 1. Average weight curves for the first 20 experimental weeks for animals in groups A, B 
and C compared with Gudjonsson’s average weight curve (G) for female rats on “diet 4 for 
breeding animals”. 

As the details concerning these tests have no relation to the pareses described 
later on they are left out of this preliminary communication. 

It should however be pointed out that the vitamin E content of the sub- 
stances was so low that all the pregnancies resulted in resorption. In about the 
19th week of the experiment it was noticed that one animal (No. 58) was be- 
ginning to drag its hind legs a little. Simultaneously the legs began to straddle 
slightly. About 8 weeks later, when similar disturbances in gait were observed 
in three other rats (Nos. 51, 53 and 56), the conclusion was come to that this 
was no accidental phenomenon. 

It was further confirmed by a closer examination of the gait of all the animals 
in Groups B and C during the following weeks. It appeared that several of these 
animals had already begun to show disturbances in their gait. We were hereby 
in a position to observe the very first stage in the development of the disease. 

These observations have provided the basis of the following description in 
which, for practical reasons, the disease has been divided into three stages, or 
grades, as all the animals did not develop the disturbances to the highest degree, 
even though they continued on the diet for several weeks after the appearance 
of the first symptoms. 

Stage I. The first clinical symptoms are a dragging of the legs and slight 
degree of inco-ordination in the gait. The gait is slower and a little cautious and 
the feet are placed slightly out to the side^. The strength of the hind legs is 
good, and the animal can Jump with ease (7--8 cm.). In some cases the fur has 
begun to loosen on the hind quarters and the hind legs. The animal is lively 
and eats well. This condition changes with no definite break into stage II. 

The disturbance in the gait is most evident when the animal is allowed to walk over the 
wide-meshed wire netting of the roof of the cage. 
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Table II. Group A» Vitamin E-free diet I. {Female rats.) 


Addi- 




Age at 
com- 
mence- 
ment 

tion of 
W.G.O. 
during 
1st test 

Time of 
appear- 
ance of 

Stage 



Serial 

Litter 

of exp. 

preg- 

paresis 

of 

Treatment of 

Jlesuit of 

no. 

no. 

days 

nancy 

weeks 

paresis 

paresis 

treatment 

50 

1135 

26 

+ 



— ■ 

— 



51 

1135 

26 


30 

II 

1000 i.tJ. of vit. A daily 
for 4 weeks 

50 I.TJ. of vit. B daily 
for 4 weeks 

Continued development 
of paresis to stage III 

52 

1136 

26 

+ 

— 

— 

— 



53 

1136 

26 

- 

27 

Ill 

125 mg. W.G.O. daily 
for 12 weeks 

No effect 

54 

1136 

26 

+ 

_ 

.. — 

— 



55 

1136 

26 




— 





56 

1136 

26 

- 

27 

II 

None* 

— 

58 

1134 

29 

— 

19 

III 

1 g. autolysed dried top 
yeast daily for 6 weeks 

No effect 

59 

1134 

29 

+ 

— 

— 



61 

Bm2 

23 

4 

— 

— 

„ - — 

, 


Table III. Group B, Vitamin E-free diet III. (Female rats and one male.) 

75 

1810 

26 


24 

II 

None 


76 

1810 

26 


— 

— 




77 

1810 

26 


24 

I 

600 i.u. of vit. A daily 
for 3 weeks 

30 I. IT. of vit. D daily 
for 3 weeks 

Continued development 
of paresis to stage II 

78 

1810 

26 

4 

— . 







79 

1810 

26 

~ 

21 

II 

ca. 100 mg. W.G.O. 
daily for 4"weeks 

'*Xo effect 

80 

1810 

26 

- 

20 

III 

None 

Condition worse 

82 

1146 

24 

4 

— 

— 



83 

1146 

24 

~ 

20 

I 

1-5 g. autolysed yeast 
daily for 3 weeks 

Conti nned development 
of paresis to stage 11 

84 

1830 

25 


23 

I 

1-0 g. autolysed dried 
yeast daily for 6 weeks 

Continued development 
of paresis to stage III 

85 

1830 

25 


20 

III 

80 I.TJ. of vit. A daily 
for 30 days 

4 I.TJ. of Vit. D daily 
for 30 days 

.X'o effect ’ . 


Table IV. Group G. Vitamin E-free diet II, (Female rats.) 


88 

1147 

35 

4 




89 

1147 

35 


22 

I 

90 

1147 

35 

- 

23 

I 

91 

1147 

35 


34 

I 

103 

BfE46 

24 


16 

II 

104 

BfR46 

24 

- 

17 

I 

105 

Bm46 

24 

, ■ 

15 

II 


1 g, aixtolysed dried 
yeast for 6 weeks 
75 ,ing.. W.G.O. daily 
for 6 weeks 
■Noiie 
None 

50 mg. W.G.O. daily 
for 6 weeks 

250 mg. W.G.O. daily 
for 6 weeks 


Increased baldness and 
paresis to stage II 
No <dtcet 


Xo elleet 
Xo elleet 


was*oSSted the first test pregnancy long before the paresis had appeare.l. Xo. 5( 

sj^iptomfofileus!^ oommeneement of paresis and died a few days after the operation witi 


PLATE I 


m: 







Fig. 2. BfR. 58. Noticeable straddling of the hind legs. Low position of the body. Stage II. 



Fig. 3. BfR. 58. Noticeable straddling. Soles of the feet flexed. Toes flexed. The animal 
treading on the lateral edge of the foot. 



Fig. 4. BfR. 85. Hind quarters atrophied. Baldness most pronounced on the legs. Distinct 
straddling gait. Hind quarters dragging along the floor. Flexion of feet and toes. Stage III. 
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Stage II. This stage (Figs. 2 and 3, Plate I) is distinguished by a pronounced 
straddling of the hind legs when walking. A healthy rat keeps the foot under 
the femur so that it is covered by the latter when seen from above [Aberle4934]. 
In this stage there is a considerable diminution in the functions of the adductors. 
There is flexion of the sole of the foot and extension of the knee Joint. The 
inco-ordination is pronounced. The animals frequently walk upon the side of the 
foot (Fig. 3) and on the tail without noticing it. Paresis of the adductor is clearly 
apparent when the animals are taken out of the small opening in the cage. They 
must be taken out. in a slanting position as, otherwise, the straddling leg is 
caught. When moving, the hind quarters are kept low. There is incipient atrophy 
of the muscles of the hind quarters and hind legs. The fur begins to fall out, 
especially from the extremities, but to a less degree in the centre. Susceptibility 
to touch seems also to be lessened. If the tail and hind legs be taken in a pair 
of forceps, there is an impression that there is hypoaesthesia in most of the 
animals in this stage and hypoalgesia in many of them. 

The fore legs seem to be quite normal at this stage. The animals are lively, 
but move round the cage slowly. 

Stage III. The gait is more characteristic in this stage (Fig. 4, Plate I). The 
hind legs are kept very highly abducted, and cannot be adducted. The hind 
quarters are dragged along the floor (Fig. 4). The animals in reality move 
forwards on their stomachs. The hind quarters and tail swing from side to side 
at every step. The sole of the foot is highly inflexed when walking, as are the 
small Joints of the toes. If the animals are taken up by the nape of the neck, 
there is no dorsal flexion of the foot, as is the case with normal rats [Aberle, 
1934]. Ataxia is still more pronounced and gives ‘rise to the most grotesque 
attitudes and attempts to walk. These phenomena were most pronounced when 
the rat tries to Jump up in the cage and in walking tests on the wide-meshed 
netting roof of the cage. There is anaesthesia or hypoaesthesia of the tail and 
hind legs and nearly always hypoalgesia of the tail. The fur is thinned out to 
a very great extent, mostly on the legs and nates, to a less degree on the other 
parts of the hind quarters. In most cases the baldness was found to be diffused 
symmetrically. The animals are less lively and constantly sit quietly in a corner 
and sleep. Their appetite is diminished and a slow falling off in weight of some 
few g. a week is noticed in a few of them. 

Therapeutic experiment. 

As part of the attempt to find the causes of the neuropathic disturbances, 
therapeutic experiments were carried out with large doses of vitamins A, B, D 
and. E. Animals in different stages were selected, as well as those which had 
shown the symptoms for various lengths of time. The details of dosage and the 
results obtained are shown in Tables II, III and IV. 

Since all the observations indicated that animals that had been given a 
potent preparation of vitamin E were protected against paresis, it seemed also 
desirable to investigate whether the paretic syndrome was affected by wheat 
germ oil. Treatment was begun in four animals (Nos. 53, 90, 104, 105) 2-4 weeks 
after the paresis was observed. Unfortunately there was no more of the same 
wheat germ oil as was used earlier on in the experiment. The new preparation, 
which was also called “ Fertilan ” was prepared in a different way — ^not otherwise 
further elucidated [Vogt-Moller, .1934]. It was supposed to be of the same 
strength as the wheat germ oil which had been given previously in the experi- 
ment. From later experiments, however, it has shown itself to be ineffective 
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with, regard to the preservation of pregnancy in doses of as much as 20 drops 
(500 mg.) daily. 

As a result of these experiments we may conclude that large doses of 
vitamins A, B and D have no curative effect on the paresis, while nothing 
definite can be said as to the effect of vitamin E therapy. 

Discussion. 

The clinical phenomena which have been described have a general similarity 
to the neuropathic disturbances in rats suffering from vitamin A deficiency 
described by Aberle [1934] and to the phenomenon in suckling rats from motliens 
on a diet low in vitamin E described by Evans and Burr [1928] but differ from 
them in essential points. The characteristic m the paralysis in the suckling \*oaiiir 
[Evans and Burr, 1928] is the initial stage with a sudden development of 
a spastic paralysis of the hind legs, feet and toes in a period of pronoimeeti 
growth, from the 20th to the 25th days. The few that primarily showed a relaxed 
paresis also ended in a spastic condition. 

All my paretic animals were almost adult when the paresis set in. The paresis 
was of the relaxed type. It developed slowly so that it was possible to differentiate 
the various stages. The paresis was accompanied by disturbances of the sonsi- 
bility affecting especially the deep-seated and to a less degree the cutaneous 
sensibility of the legs and tail. 

Since the vitamin E preparation given in our therapeutic experiment was 
shown to be quite inactive — ^in some control experiments — we are not a])Ie to 
compare the negative curative effect in our paretic animals with the beneficial 
effect obtained by Evans and Burr in some of their mildly affected animals. 

The neuropathic disturbances described above bear a'stronger resemblance 
to the neuropathic disturbances in rats fed on a diet low in vitamin A described 
by Aberle [1934]. 

In her animals the clinical phenomena appeared successively in the following 
order: spreading of the hind legs when in motion increasing to pronounced 
straddling, ataxia, later on spasticity and finally helpless trailing of the hind 
quarters and hind legs when walking. Aberle did not observe disturbances of 
sensibility or atrophy of the hind quarters or hmd legs, or even atrophic dis- 
turbances of the skin or fur. On the other hand, Aberle observed iiicontinency 
of urine in several of her animals, a phenomenon which I have not observed 
in mine. On the contrary, I have got the impression that many of the paretic 
animals have had a^ greatly increased capacity of the bladder. Finally, the 
paresis in Aberle’s animals was cured by large doses of vitamin A, a result whi(*]i 
is quite different from my experience. 

I wish to emphasise that the clinical phenomena in the skin mid nervous 
system do not resemble those seen in rats with experimental beribtTi [Hof- 
meister, 1922; Stern and Findlay, 1929] or rat pellagra [Goldbergc^r and Liiiie, 
1926, Clemmensen, 1933]. The fact that the content of yeast in the food mixturt* 
corresponds with a daily intake of 0*7 g. dried yeast speaks strongly against the 
supposition of a lack of vitamin B^ or B^ as an aetiological factor. 

Similarly lack of vitamins A and D may be left out of consideration since 
more than sufficient daily doses of these vitamins were given. The nc^gative 
therapeutic result of greater doses of cod-liver oil points also in the same 
direction. 

The following facts make it probable that lack of vitamin E is the cause of 
the paresis. Vitamin E is the only definitely known vitamin that was lacking in 
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tile food mixture. If the animals in the three groups be compared, it is a striking 
fact that -all the non -paralytic animals had an addition of vitamin E (wheat 
germ oil) during one or more pregnancies. None of the paretic animals was 
given wheat germ oil. They were given substances free from vitamin E or con- 
taming very little of it, far less than sufficient to permit of a successful preg- 
nancy. illl the paretic animals have, then, suffered for a long period of time — 
4-7 months— from a pronounced lack of vitamin E. The non-paretic animals 
were given vitamin E preparations relatively early and thereby replenished their 
deposits. By reason of this effect of protection against paresis by early dosing 
with vitamin E, in conjunction with the above-mentioned conditions, I consider 
that the origin of the paresis is lack of vitamin E of long standing and very 
high degree. 
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XCIL THE USE OF SODIUM FLUORIDE AS 
A BLOOD ANTICOAGULANT IN BLOOD 
PHOSPHORUS DETERMINATIONS. 

By JAN COENELIS JOHAN BURKENS. 

From the Labor atory of General Pathology, University of Amsterdam, 

. {Received January 29th, 19 f35.) 

For estimating the acid-soinble phosphorus fractions, of the blood — especially 
the inorganic blood phosphorus — we possess an excellent colorimetric technique 
of a simple character; in capable hands the experimental error should not be 
more than 3 % . 

The real difficulty in blood phosphorus estimations is that the several acid- 
soluble fractions are extremely unstable. The organic acid-soluble eonipounds 
are rapidly hydrotysed in shed blood ; when blood is allowed to stand with out sepa- 
rating the red blood cells from the plasma a rapid and great increase of inorganic 
.phosphorus results. But even if the red blood corpuscles are separatc^d imme- 
diately after the withdrawal of the blood an increase in the plasma inorganic 
phosphorus is to be expected, as blood plasma contains an amount of ester- 
phosphorus correspondmg to 0-2--0-5 mg. P per 100 ml. of blood: in some cases 
even 1*0~2*0 mg. P per 100 ml. of plasma can be found witlioiit any appreciable 
haemolysis. If blood becomes more alk,alme ester synthesis is possible from 
inorganic phosphorus, resulting in a fall of the inorganic phosphorus content; 
this is liable to happen if blood is strongly shaken to defibrinate it : miieli COg is 
lost and the blood becomes more alkaline. 

The hydrolysis of ester-phosphorus takes place both in serum, and in plasma 
of. blood to which oxalate, citrate, hirudin or heparin is added as anticoagulant'^, 
as Table I shows. 


Table I. , Inorganic blood phosphorus in mg. per 190 ml. blood. 



Oxalate 

A 

f ^ ^ 

Citrate 

f ■ 

Hirudin 

Immediate determination 

.3*26 '2-86, , 

3*29 3-20 

4*10 3- 13 

After 1 hour 

'34.5 3*10 ■ 

— '3*33 ■ 

4-20 — 

After 5 hours 

— 3*28 3*73 3*(iO 

Blood standing at room temperature. 

— 3*42 


It is obvious, and this fact is well known to all workers on ]>iiosphoriis 
metabolism, that only determinations done in blood immediately after the blood 
h^s been collected have any value. In scientific work this is no'gr(‘at objection, 
but in clinical work this fact offers a great difficulty. Many physicians are 
unable to do an analysis immediately after the withdrawal of the blood, and 
in many eases it is impossible even to keep the blood at freezing t(unp(Tature 
because it must be sent to a laboratory somewhere else. Many determinations 
which physicians out of Town ask us 'to do, give useless results for this reason. 

1 Heparin is unsuitable for blood in which phosphorus must be determined as it contains 

phosphorus. 
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The impression is often held that there is no longer any risk of an midiie 
increase of inorganic blood phosphorus if blood or plasma has been precipi- 
tated with trichloroacetic acid, and that the filtrate obtained in this way can 
be kept for some time, as the strong acid should prevent all phosphatase action. 
This is not true : the same hj^-drolysis will occur in the acid protein-free filtrate. 
Table II illustrates this fact; the figures are taken from experiments of Byrom 
and of myself [Byrom, 1931]. 

Table II. Inorgmiic phosphorus in protein-free filtrate after precipitation 
with 20 trichloroacetic acid {mg. per 100 ml. of blQod). 


Byrom : 

Boom temperature 

38° 

0 hours after precipitation 

4-89 

4*89 


5-06 



24 

5-62 

6-50 

48 

0-82 

7-10 

Burkens : 

0 hours after precipitation 

2-80 

2-80 

5 

3*58 

3-71 

24 „ ' 

3*85 

4*70 


In blood, serum, plasma or protein-free filtrates, estimations give quite un- 
reliable results after a few hours. Yet this difficulty can be avoided quite 
easily by using sodium fiuoride to prevent the clotting of the blood instead of 
the ordinar}^ anticoagulants. 

Sodium fluoride has a double action on the blood: it prevents clotting when 
added in the same concentration as that usually employed with oxalate; and 
it prevents all phosphatase action. The result is that blood, when treated with 
sodium fluoride, can be kept for days without any hydrolysis or sjmthesis of 
ester-phosphorus occurring. The amount of inorganic phosphorus of blood or 
plasma remains entiioly unchanged, as do the relative amounts of the several 
acid-soluble fractions. This is even the case if the blood is laked.^ 

10 mg. of sodium fluoride as powder were added per 5 ml. of blood. 

One must be sure that the adding of sodium fluoride does not have more 
influence on the development of the colour in the colorimetric analysis than 
has oxalate. Phosphorus estimations made simultaneously in serum and in 
plasma of blood after adding oxalate or fluoride give identical results (Table III). 

Table III. Inorganic phosphorus in serum and plasma of blood to which 
oxalate or fluoride had been added {mg. per 100 ml.). 


Serum 

2*92 

3*65 

3*08 

Oxalate-plasma 

2*95 

3*60 

3*15 

Fluoride-plasma 

2*90 

3*60 

315 


Table IV shows that keeping the plasma for hours at 38° causes no increase 
in the amount of inorganic phosphorus if sodium fluoride has been added. 
A protein -free acid filtrate of blood can also be kept. Of course evaporation 
must be prevented. 

After addition of sodium fluoride as a blood anticoagulant, blood or plasma 
can be despatched without ruiming any risk of obtaining faulty results. If it is 
advisable to perform the estimation on serum, sodium fiuoride can be added 

^ If laked blood is kept for hours at 38^ ultimately ester hydrolysis occurred. 
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after the separation of the serum. Biood, plasma or serum can be kept in this 
way till ultimately (after several days) the growth of bacteria in some cases will 
cause decrease of the amount of inorganic phosphorus. 


Table IV. Inorganic blood phosphorus {mg. per 100 ml of plasma). 


Fhioride-plasma : 

Immediate determination 

3-52 

3-20 

2-78 

2-68 

4-89 

3-2C 

After 5 hours at room temperature 

3-54 

3*21 

— 

'no 

-1 .0*7 


After 48 hours at room temperature 

— 

— 


J- iS 

n: y i 
■1 .O'? 


After 16 hours at 38° 

— 

"" 

2-83 


“i-y i 

.5* It 

.Protein-free filtrate of fluoride-plasma : 

Immediate determination 

3-50 

2-85 

4-95 

— 

— 

“ 

After 5 hours at room temperature 

3*50 

— 

4-95 

' — 



After 16 hours at 38° 

— 

2-80 

4-95 





Sodium fluoride is not very soluble in w^ater and therefore it is impossible 
to prepare a concentrated (e.g. 20 %) solution. It is necessary to add the 
sodium fluoride as powder : 10 mg. per 5 ml. of blood. A little more or less makes 
no difference. Very large amounts of sodium fluoride prevent all develop- 
ment of colour in the colorimetric phosphorus analysis, exactly as is the case 
with high concentrations of oxalate or citrate. A 2 % solution of sodium 
fluoride in distilled water can also be used: 1 part to 9 parts of blood. In that 
case there arises some difficulty in calculating the dilution of the blood. If the 
analysis is performed in whole blood the dilution is 1:10 and the amount found 
must be multiplied by 10/9; if the estimation is made in plasma it is neces- 
sary to reckon with the fact that only the blood plasma is diluted, iictually 
it would be necessary in cases where a 2 % sodium fluoride solution is used 
instead of the powder to determine the relative volume of the plasma before 
and after the adding of the sodium fluoride. How'ever, I found tliat if the blood 
had a normal or nearly normal ratio of the relative volumes of eor]>usck‘s and 
plasma the addition of one-tenth part of a 2 % solution of sodium fluoride n^sults 
in a dilution of the plasma of 14-16 %. By multiplying the value found by 
100/85 the real amount is estimated fairly accurately, 

SUMMABY. 

On standing an increase in inorganic blood, phosphorus is found in serum 
or in plasma of blood to which oxalate, citrate or hirudin has been added to 
prevent clotting; in the acid protein-free filtrate of blood, ])Iasma or serum the 
same increase occurs. Adding sodium fluoride prevents clotting of the blood 
and also all phosphatase action. Ester-phosphorus hydrolysis and synthesi.s 
do not occur and correct values for inorganic phosphorus are ensured, even when 
the blood or plasma is kept for hours or days at room temperature or at 38v 
When the correct amount of sodium fluoride (10 mg. per 5 ml. of blood) is useti 
no influence is found on the colour development in the analysis. 
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XCIIL' THE BIURET METHOD OF ESTIMATING 
ALBUMIN AND GLOBULIN IN 

SERUM AND URINE. 

By JOSEPH PINE. 

From the Laboratory of Chemical Pathology, St Bartholomew's Hospital 
(Beceived January SOth, 1935,) 

Quantitative determinations of serum and urinary proteins are of considerable 
clinical importance; that such estimations are made relatively infrequently is 
probably due to the lack of a simple yet trustworthy technique. 

The methods of Esbach and Aufrecht are notoriously crude, while the gravi- 
metric and the Kjeldahl methods are too laborious for ordinary clinical purposes. 
Of the colorimetric procedures the biuret method and that of Wu [1922] are 
both reliable, the error usually not exceeding 5 % in experienced hands. The 
latter however has the disadvantage that the calculations are somewhat involved, 
and it is moreover more lengthy than the biuret method modified as described 
below. 

The biubet method as hitherto cabried out. 

Protein is separated by salting out or by coagulation, and the precipitate is 
treated with NaOH and CUSO 4 . The resulting violet colour is compared with 
that of a standard solution (usually of protein) similarly treated. 

The method was first introduced by Riegler [1914] who applied it to urine 
and used as a standard pure dry serum. Autenrieth [1915] used a standard 
serum solution diluted with normal urine, and also extended the method success- 
fully to the estimation of proteins in ascitic fluid and serum [1917]. Hiller [1927] 
proposed as standard a solution of 0-266 % pure biuret. 

Discussion of the biuret method. 

1. Choice of a standard. In the writer’s work biuret has been unsatisfactory 
for two reasons. Firstly, it is difficult to obtain pure biuret; a sample from a 
well-known firm contained about 55 % biuret, the remainder being urea and 
NH4CI. Until this was ascertained the protein results were consistently about 
double the correct values. 

Secondly, the tint of the treated biuret solutions differs materially from that 
of protein solutions, leading to an increased personal error. The use of serum 
as standard obviates this difficulty. 

When preserved with chloroform the serum-protein keeps for long periods; 
no change has been observed in 6 months. 

As a standard the serum is diluted to contain 0*24 % protein. On keeping, 
a small deposit separates, but this is immaterial for the same result is obtained 
whether or not the deposit is resuspended. 

2. Biuret colour values of albumin and globulin, Autenrieth [1917] states 
that on treatment equal quantities of albumin and globulin yield violet solutions 
of practically the same intensity. This was confirmed as follows. Solutions of 
albumin and globulin were obtained from a sample of serum by half saturating 
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with ammonium sulphate and filtering. The globulin deposit w^as dissolved in 
NaOH ; the albumin in the filtrate was precipitated with CCI3 . COOH, the mixture 
centrifuged and the albumin redissolved in NaOH. The protein contents of the 
albumin and globulin solutions were determined b^,?- the Kjeldahl method. 

Varying amounts of the two solutions were then taken and the total protein 
content in each estimated in duplicate by the biuret method (see technique 
below) using as standard first the albumin solution and then the globulin solu- 
tion. The results are shown in Table I. 

Table I. 


Protein content, biuret method 


Vo in me of 
solution 

Protein 

content 

r 

Albumin standard 


Globulin standard 

estimuited, 

(iv^elclam) 

f 


^ 




ml. 

mg. 

mg. 


% error 

mg. 


error 

Albumin 2 

10-4 

10*4 

0] 


9*9 



2-5 

13-0 

13*0 

0 


12*6 

-3 


3 

15-6 

15*2 

-3 

Mean error 

14*7 


M’eaii error 

3-5 

18*2 

17*3 

-5 

^ _ 0.^1 0 / 

- -- 0 , 0 

16-9 

7 


4 

20*8 

20*2 

-3 


19*4 

-7 

1* 

4*5 

23*4 

22*5 

-4 


21*9 

-6! 


Globulin 2 

7*4 

8*06 

+ 9 ' 


7*4 

4" l ''j 


3 

IM 

10*9 

-2 

1 Mean error 

10-4 

-6 

1 ]Mean ei'ror 

4 

14*8 

15*2 

+ 3 

y + 4 % 

14*8 

0 ’ 

- -1-4% 

5 

18*5 

19*1 

+ 3 


18*5 

o| 

I 

6 

22*2 

22*75 

+ 2*5j 

22*2 

O' 



Table I shows that out of 22 estimations by the biuret method the error is 
between 0 and 5 % in 16 cases and between 5 and 10 % in 6 cases, and that 
accuracy is greatest when an albumin standard is used to estimate albumin, 
and a globulin standard used to estimate globulin. 

When a globulin standard is used to estimate albumin the results tend to 
be low, and when albumin is used to estimate globulin the results tend to be 
high. These results suggest that globulin has a biuret colour value slightly higher 
than that of albumin. 

The difference, however, is small and is within the range of experimental 
error, particularly as there was a slight difference in tint between the (*olorimetric 
solutions obtained from the albumin and globulin standards (a difference infre- 
quently obtained in other estimations) . 

3. Discrejparicies between albumin results obtamed by differtnt saJting-oiit 
methods. Howe [1923] states that all the proteins of plasma except albumin are 
precipitated by 

(1) l-5Jf Na2S04 (21-3 %), 
or (2) 2Jf (NH4)2S04 (26*4 % or '‘half saturated”), 
or (3) 2-3751f MgS04 (“ saturated”). 

Race [1932] points out that in Howe’s own work these three methods do 
not give the same albumin figures and my own results confirm this. 

Table II gives the percentages of albumin in various sera after salting out 
with Na2S04 and (ISrH4)2S04 respectively and applying the biuret method. 

Out of a total of 9 estimations only once has salting out with ammonium 
sulphate led to a lower result than with sodium sulphate; in all other cases the 
results with ammonium sulphate have been higher as illustrated in Table II- 
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Table II. Albumin percentages of serum. 

Using Using 

21-3 % Na^SO, 26-4 % (NHij^SO^ 

% % % difference 

3- 80 4-40 +16 

4- 40 4-75 + 8 

4-55 5-00 +10 

4-44 5-06 +14 

4--73 5-20 +10 

4’80 5-70 +19 

Fig. 1 illustrates the amount of protein precipitated in three sera by in- 
creasing concentrations of ammonium sulphate and shows that to obtain 



Percentage of 4 Jf ammonium sulphate in final mixture 

Fig. 1. 

protein precipitates equal to those brought down by 21-3 % sodium sulphate 
the respective concentrations of AM ammonium sulphate required were 48, 
59 and 65 % . 

It is clear that 2M ammonium sulphate is not invariably equivalent to 
1*5 Jf sodium sulphate in fractionating proteins from serum. 

If globulin is defined as that portion of the serum proteins which is precipi- 
tated by 2 if ammonium sulphate, salting out by l-5if sodium sulphate may 
give different results for ‘^globulin”, and further such differences are irregular. 

Similarly if globulin is defined as that portion of the serum proteins which 
is precipitated by I’Sif sodium sulphate, salting out by 2if ammonium sul- 
phate will often give different results. 

It is important that this discrepancy should be generally realised, and that 
some convention should be adopted in defining ‘‘globulin’’. In the meanwhile 
in the writer’s work ammonium sulphate has been employed, because it avoids 
the need for working at 37° which is essential for salting out by sodium sulphate 
in Howe’s technique. 

4. Tirne required for the method. Any accurate method of protein estimation 
involves many hours, and even the colorimetric methods are greatly delayed 
in estimating albumin owing to the customary procedure of allowing the 
NagSO^-protein mixture to stand for 3 hours before filtering. I have found 
that this filtration can be completed in 15 minutes without affecting the result if 


Serum 

Ox 

Human H. 

B. 

T. 

. W. 
Mixed liuman 
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the salt + protein is filtered immediately after mixing and refiltered as soon as 
the filtrate comes through clear. 

Performed in this way the estimation of albumin and globulin can be com- 
pleted in less than 45 minutes. 

Technique oe modified method foe sbeum peoteies. 

1. Total proteins. With a blood pipette calibrated ''to contain ’b measure 
0*2 ml. serum into 2 or 3 ml. distilled water in a lo ml. graduated, centrifuge- 
tube: add more distilled water up to 5 mi. and 10 % CCI 3 . GOOH up to 10 ml.: 
mix, centrifuge for 3 minutes at about 3000 revolutions per minute. 

Decant the clear supernatant fluid: add 1 ml. 30 % NaOH and about 3 ml. 
distilled water and shake: when the protein has dissolved add more water up 
to 9 ml. then 5 % GuSO^ up to 10 ml. Shake for 10 seconds.^ Gentrifnge as 
before. Decant the supernatant fluid for comparison in the colorimeter vith 
the standard. 

2. Alhmnin. With an Ostwald pipette calibrated to "blow oubb measure 
0*5 ml. serum into a test-tube and add 9*5 ml. of 27*79 % aminonium sulphate 
(the resulting mixture is 2if). Mix, filter through No. 44 Whatman filter-paper, 
and when the filtrate comes through clear refilter through the same pap(‘r. 
Measure 5 ml. of the filtrate into a centrifuge-tube and add 5 ml. 10 trichloro- 
acetic acid. Continue as for total protein. 

3. Freparation of the standard. Measure 5 ml. of tlie standard 0*24 solu- 
tion of protein into a centrifuge-tube, add 5 ml. 10 % CCI 3 .COOH and contmue 
as for total protein. 

Calculation. If the unknown is set at 20 mm. and the readings of the 
standard for total protein and albumin are X and Y mm. respectively, then 

Total protein == 0*3X %. 

Albumin = 0*247 %. 

Globulin =(0*3Z-0*247) %. 

Application of method to urme . 

The following modifications are involved when the method is applied to 
urine: 

1. The urine must be made faintly alkaline to litmus (about 7*4). 

2. The amount of urine for the determinations must vary witli the total 
protein content as approximately determined (e.g. hj Aufrecht’s method). 

When the protein content is in the region of 1 % (a figure not often excc^eded 
in pathological urines), 1 ml. should be used for total protein, 3 mi. for allaimin. 
When the protein content is low (about 0*25 %), the ciuantities used are 4 iiiL 
and 12 ml. respectively. 

At intermediate values corresponding quantities of urine are used. 

3. Saturated ammonium sulphate (52*8 %) should be used for the albumin 
estimation, the volume added being equal to that of the urine. Half the filtrate 
may then be used as in the case of the serum method. 

^ Autenrieth states that shaking for 3 minutes is necessary for the maxiinmn dovt^Iopinent 
of colour, but I have found no significant difference between shaking 5, 10, and LSO seconds. 
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SXJMMAEY. 

1. A modification is described of the biuret method of estimating serum 
proteins. 

2. It is confirmed that the violet colour developed by equal amounts of 
albumin and globulin is practically the same, and that therefore serum may be 
used as the standard solution for estimating both total protein and albumin. 

3. The standard advocated is serum diluted to contain 0-24 % protein. It 
keeps for several months at least in the presence of chloroform. 

4. Ammonium sulphate (2 Jf finally) is used for the separation of globulin. 
The results of the albumin estimation do not correspond with those obtained 
when sodium sulphate {l-5Jlf) is employed and are usually higher. This is im- 
portant as it has been claimed that fractionation of the protein is the same 
with both. 

5. The modifications required for urine are described. 

I am indebted to Dr G. A. Harrison for his interest in this work and for the 
facilities provided in his laboratory. 
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XCIV. ON THE CHANGES OF WHEAT PROTEINS 
UNDER THE ACTION OF FLOUR AND 

YEAST ENZYMES. 

By ANDBEY VASSILIEVICH BLAGOVESCHENSKI 
AND MARIA PETROVRfA YURGENSON. 

Scientific Research Institute of Bread Making, Moscow, U.SBM. 

{Received December Slst, 1934,) 

The observation of Blagovesehenski and Sossiedov [1933] of the occurrence in 
wheat flour of an enzyme with the specific power of disaggregating gluten made 
it desirable to study in greater detail the changes undergone by wheat proteins 
in the process of bread making. 

In a preliminary orientating experiment an examination was made of the 
distribution of nitrogen in the flour itself and in the mixture at various stages 
up to baking; the wheat proteins were separated into fractions by successive 
extractions with (1) water, 50 parts, (2) 72 % alcohol, 30 parts, (3) 10 % ISTaCl, 
30 parts and (4) 2 % NaOH, 50 parts; these fractions contained respectively 
(1) leucosin and non-protein nitrogen, (2) ghadin, (3) globulin, (4) glutenin. In 
the water-soluble fraction additional determinations were made of the nitrogen 
precipitable with lead acetate and of the free amino-nitrogen by the method of 
Linderstrom-Lang [1928]. 

The results obtained in this manner from two samples of flour are shown in 
Table I from which it appears that during fermentation of the dough there is 

Table I. Distribution of nitrogen in the different fractions. 


mg. N per g. flour. 
Flour No. 1 


Flour No. 2 



Flour 

Before 

making 

At 

making 

After 

mixing 

Before 

baking 

Flour 

Before 

making 

At 

making 

After 

mixing 

Before 

baking 

Nitrogen of water-soluble 

4-37 

5-95 

8-23 

8-57 

4-50 

3-05 

4-85 

6-17 

5-81 

3-43 

fraction 

Nitrogen in the lead pre- 

4-25 

5-09 

8-26 

8-38 

4-50 

3-00 

4-30 

6-08 

5-80 

3-46 

cipitate 

Nitrogen of free amino -groups 

0*26 

0-62 

0-56 

0-84 

0-84 

0-25 

0-50 

0-30 

0-67 

0-78 

of water-soluble fraction 

Gliadin 

6-37 

5-15 

5-10 

5-02 

7-90 

5-04 

4-18 

4-21 

4-20 

6-22 

Globulin 

3-86 

3-62 

2-26 

3-57 

3-55 

3-50 

3-62 

2-09 

3-23 

3-15 

Glutenin 

11-59 

11-43 

11-43 

11-43 

11-43 

9-21 

8-18 

8-18 

8-18 

8-18 

Total nitrogen 

25-11 

26-07 

26-46 

27-53 

26-46 

19-8 

20-73 

20-65 

21-29 

20-98 


a marked decrease in the water-soluble nitrogen and an increase in the gliadin- 
nitrogen. The glutenin remains constant as does also the total nitrogen if 
allowance be made for the sHght increase of the latter due to addition of flour 
during making. The completeness of precipitation of the water-soluble nitrogen 
by lead acetate indicates the absence of any appreciable degree of proteolysis 
except in the sponge before making, and any increase which occurs in this 
fraction is therefore to be ascribed to increased solubihty of the proteins. 
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Action of flour enzymes on wheat proteins. 

Preparations of flour enzymes were made by extracting 10 g. of flour with 
100 ml. of Jf/6 citrate-phosphate buffer at varying and 37° for 24 hours; 
the filtered extracts were mixed with equal volumes of glycerol. For the experi- 
ments 1 g. of freshly prepared wheat protefeis was mixed with 20 ml. of buffer 
solution, 5 ml. of enzyme extract and 1 ml. of toluene; fractional analyses of 
the products were made after digestion for 48 hours at 37°. The results of these 
analyses are shown in Table II, Experiment (A). 

Table II. The action of flour proteinases upon wheat proteins. 

mg. N per g. wheat proteins. 


Ph 5-1 



f 

Water 

sol. 



Gli- 

Glo- 

Glu- 

r 

Water 

sol. 

Gli- 



Glo- 

Glu- 

Water 

sol. 

Gli- 

Glo- 

Glu- 


fract. 

adin 

bulin 

tenin 

fract. 

adin 

bulin 

tenin 

fract. 

adin 

bulin 

tenin 

Experiment {A ) 

22*2 

15*6 

12-8 

51-5 

224 

15*6 

12*7 

51*0 

20*1 

15*8 

14*9 

51*6 

Fresh enzyme (a) 

2-4 

2*4 

2-4 

2-4 

24 

24 

2*4 

24 

2*4 

2*4 

2*4 

2*4 

Fresh gluten (5) 

16*1 

16-4 

14-3 

51*2 

16-0 

16*0 

14*3 

51*0 

15*8 

16*4 

14*5 

51*2 

Difference: .4— («+&) 

+3-7 

-3-2 

-1*5 

-2*1 

+4*0 

-2*8 

-4*0 

...24 

+ 1*9 

-4*0 

-2*0 

-2*0 

Enzyme and gluten 

18*3 

16'5 

14*6 

51‘5 

18*1 

16*3 

14*5 

51*04 

18*0 

16*2 

14*4 

51*1 

both heated 

Heated enzyme and 

18-6 

16-7 

14-8 

514 

184 

164 

14*7 

51*1 

18*2 

16*2 

14*5 

51-1 

fresh gluten _ 

Fresh enzyme and 

18-6 

16-5 

14-4 

51-2 

18*1 

16*3 

14*4 

51*1 

17*9 

16*3 

14*5 

51*2 

heated gluten 


The possibility of adsorption of proteinases by the wheat protein preparation 
has to be considered. An attempt to eliminate this factor in the usual way by 
heating the preparation failed, since, as is shown by the figures in the second, 
third and fourth lines of Table II, heating rendered the proteins resistant to the 
action of the flour enzymes. Determinations were therefore made of the changes 
occurring in the protein and enzyme preparations separately on digestion under 
the above conditions {a and h in Table II) ; the differences between the figures 
obtained in the original experiment {A) and the sum of those obtained in experi- 
ments (a) and (6) were taken to represent the true action of the flour enzymes. 
It is evident that there is an increase in the water-soluble nitrogen and a 
decrease in the various protein fractions, this decrease being most marked with 
gliadin and least with glutenin. 

Effect of pjj. The effect of p^ on the action of the flour enzymes on the 
wheat proteins is shown in Table III. The experimental mixtures consisted of 
1 g. wheat proteins, 20 ml. buffer and 5 ml. enzyme extract; in the controls 
5 ml. of buffer were substituted for the enz 3 mie. It is seen that the maximum 
increase in water-soluble nitrogen occurs at Pu 8-5 and the minimum Sbtpj^ 7*5; 
furthermore these reactions correspond with the maxima and minima of the 
decreases in the various protein fractions. 

It is noteworthy that glutenin remains unaffected during the first 24 hours, 
suggesting that it may be protected by the other proteins so long as these 
remain intact. 

Changes in the aminomitrogen. TsMq TSf gives the results of amino-nitrogen 
determinations in the various fractions during digestion of wheat proteins with 
flour enzymes. Increases occur in both experimental and control solutions but 
the differences between the experiments and their corresponding controls are 
significant only in the case of the water-soluble fraction, and here only at the 
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Table III. Effect of action of fionr enzymes on wheat proteins. 


mg. N per g. wheat proteins. 

Increase 

72 hours 144 hours or de- 

A ^ ^ A ^ crease in 

Control Exp. Control Exp. Control Exp. Control 144 hours 

Water-soluble fraction. 

18-4 36-6 19-0 43-8 19*9 59*4 20-0 +39-4 

18-4 38-5 19-0 45-2 20*0 58-8 19-9 +38-9 

18-4 36-2 19-0 45-5 19-9 58-8 19*9 +38*9 

18-6 38-0 18-7 45-4 19*9 58*7 19*9 +38*8 


48 hours 


24 hours 


Gliadin. 


Globulin. 


Glutenin. 

51*4 40*1 

51*5 40*1 

51*4 40*1 

51*6 40*1 


more acid reactions; at 8-5 wliere the maximum solution of proteins occurs 
the changes in amino-nitrogen are negligible. It is clear therefore that, except 
at the acid reactions (where some hydrolysis of the dissolved proteins must be 
assumed), the increased solubility of the proteins which has been shown to occur 
under the influence of the flour enzymes is not accompanied by true proteolysis. 


Action of yeast enzymes omoheat proteins. 

During the process of bread making the wheat proteins are exposed to the 
action of yeast enzymes as well as to that of the flour enzymes already con- 
sidered. Table V gives the results of the action on wheat proteins under condi- 
tions similar to those employed in the experiments described above, of prepara- 
tions made by extracting 10 g. of fresh pressed yeast with 100 mi. of buffer in 
presence of toluene at 37° for 24 hours, the filtered extract being mixed with 
an equal volume of gtycerol. It will be observed that in contrast with the flour 
enzymes the yeast enzymes have no action at jpjg 8-5; moreover the figures for 
ammo -nitrogen in Table VI indicate that at the point of maximum activity 
{Vel the action of the yeast enzymes consists of a true proteolysis. 
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24 hours 


Table IV. The nitrogen of free amino-groups. 

48 hours 72 hours 144 hours 


Pm 

Control 

Exp. 

Control 

Exp. 

Control 

Exp. 

Control 

Exp. 

3*8 

2*75 

6*3 

5*4 

(a) Water-soluble fraction, 
18-3 8*2 27*0 

10-0 

29*0 

4-0 

2*4 

6*7 

5*1 

18-7 

8-1 

27*2 

10-1 

29*2 

4*8 

2*4 

5*9 

5*2 

14-4 

8-0 

25-6 

9-8 

26*8 

5*1 

2*4 

5*9 

4*9 

12-6 

8-1 

24-1 

9-8 

25-8 

7*5 

2*4 

2*5 

2*5 

4-0 

2-6 

5-3 

5*3 

8*2 

8*5 . 

2*45 . 

3*5 

3*6 

4-3 

8-5 

8-7 

15-0 

15*9 

3*8 

4*7 

2*8 

4*0 

(6) Gliadin fraction. 
1-0 3-7 

0-4 

0-2 

0*2 

4*0 

4*5 

2*8 

4*0 

1-0 

3-6 

3-6 

2-0 

0-2 

4*8 

4*4 

3*1 

4-0 

1*1 

3-6 

3*6 

2-6 

0-4 

5*1 

4*4 

3*1 

4*0 

1-2 

3-6 

3*6 

4-2 

3*5 

7*5 

4*5 

4*5 

4-4 

4-4 

4-5 

4-5 

4-2 

3*5 

8*5 

4*5 

4*6 

4-4 

4-5 

3-5 

3*5 

2-0 

2-0 

3*8 

4*6 

2*8 

4-0 

(c) Globulin fraction. 

1-1 3-7 

0-4 

0-2 

0-2 

4*0 

4*5 

2*9 

4-0 

1-1 

3-6 

0-5 

2-0 

0*2 

4*8 

4*5 

3*2 

4-0 

1-1 

3-5 

0-7 

2-6 

0-4 

5*1 

4*5 

3*2 

4-1 

1-2 

3-6 

0-8 

2-7 

0-4 

7*5 

4*5 

4*5 

4-4 

4-4 

4-5 

4-1 

4-2 

3‘5 

8*5 

4*5 

4*9 

4-4 

4-7 

3-4 

3-5 

1-5 

1-5 

3*8 

5*2 

3*8 

4*8 

(d) Glutenin fraction 
2-2 2-2 

1-2 

2-2 

0-6 

4*0 

5*1 

3*8 

4-7 

2-3 

2-3 

2-0 

2-2 

0-6 

4*8 

4*8 

3*9 

4-7 

2-4 

2*2 

2-0 

2-3 

0-6 

5*1 

4*8 

4*0 

4-7 

2-4 

2*3 

2*1 

2-3 

0*7 

7*5 • 

5*1 

5*1 

5-1 

5-1 

5*1 

5-0 

5*1 

4*3 

8*5' 

5*1 

5*1 

4-9 

4-9 

3-3 

3-3 

1*4 

1*4 


Difference 

at 

144 hours 


+19*0 

+19-1 

+r7-o 

+16-0 

+ 2'9 

+ 0-9 


0 

- 1*8 

„2-2 

-0-7 

~0*7 

0 


0 

-1*5 

- 2-2 

-2-3 

-0-7 

0 


- 1-6 

- 1*6 

-1-7 

- 1-6 

- 0-8 

0 


Table V. The effect of yeast ferments on the total nitrogen 
of various fractions. 

mg. N per g. wheat proteins. 


24 hours 48 hours 72 hours ^144. hours ^ Differiuico 


Pb 

Control 

Exp. 

r 

Control 

Exp. 

Control 

Exp. 

Control 

Exp. 

144 hours 




(a) Water-soluble fraction. 




4-0 

18-4 

25-3 

18-9 

39*2 

19-9 

43-9 

19-9 

55*2 

+35-3 

4-8 

18-4 

36-9 

19-0 

47*2 

19-9 

54-0 

19-9 

72-5 

4-52-6 

6-5 

18-0 

33-6 

18-7 

42-9 

18*6 

50*8 

18-7 

71-7 

-F53-0 

8-5' . 

19-0 

19-1 

20-3 

20-4 

20*4 

20-4 

20-4 

20*5 

4-0*1 





(5) Gliadin fraction. 





4-0 

16-3 

13-1 

16-7 

7*1 

15-4 

6-6 

15-5 

4-7 

-10*8 

4-8 

16-4 

8-6 

16*7 

4*1 

16*5 

3-0 

15-5 

, 2-2 ^ 

-13-3 

6-5 

20-8 

10-2 

20*4 

5*5 

20-4 

4-4 

20-4 

2*3 

-18*1 

8-5 

20-6 

20-7 

17-9 

17*9 

16*9 

17*9 

16*9 

16*7 

~0*2 





ic) Globulin fraction. 




4-0 

/ 14-7 . 

12-2 

14-8 

6*8 

14*7 

5-3 

14*7 

4-2 

-10-5 

4-8 

14-7 

6*1 

14-8 

2-5 

14*7 

1-1 

14-7 

1*1 

-13*6 

6-5 

10-6 

7*7 

10-4 

5*3 

10-4 

4-1 

10-4 

2-1 

■ -8*3 '■ 

8-5 

10-4 

10-4 

12-5 

12*5 

13*1 

13-5 

13*2 

13-2 

0 





{d) Glutenin fraction. 




4-0 

50-9 

50-0 

51-5 

49*7 

50*4 

45-6 

50-4 

37-8 

-12*6 

4-8 

51-1 

50-1 

50-0 

47*7 

50*1 

43*5 

51*3 

24-9 

-26*4'- 

6-5 

50-1 

50-0 

50-6 

494 

50-6 

44*4 

50-1 

25-8 

■■■" ■■-24‘3" 

8-5 

51-1 

51-1 

51-5 

51*5 

50*5 

50-5 

50-5 

50-5 

0 
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Table VI. Effect of yeast proteases upon the free amino-nitrogen 
of the different fractions of wheat proteins. 


24 hours 


mg. N per g. wheat proteins. 
48 hours 72 hour’s 


144 hours 


Difference 

at 


Ps 

Control 

Exp. 

Control Exp. 

Control 

Exp. 

Control 

Exp. 

144 hour; 





(a) Water-soluble fraction. 




4-0 

2-4 

10-5 

5-1 

18-3 

8-1 

27*2 

10*0 

29-2 

-M9'2 

4-8 

2-0 

18-7 

24 

27*5 

54 

40*7 

104 

51*1 

+41-0 

6-5 

2-5 

15-7 

2-5 

24-9 

5-6 

39*2 

9*7 

48*5 

-1-38-8 

8-5 

2-5 

3*5 

3-6 

4-3 

8*5 

8-7 

15*9 

15*8 

-0-1 





(b) Gliadin fraction. 





4-0 

4-5 

0-7 

4*0 

3-8 

3-6 

2*3 

2*0 

2-0 

-fl-8 

4*8 

3-6 

4-2 

4-4 

3*9 

4*0 

2*5 

2-0 

2-0 

0 

6-5 

4-5 

5-3 

4*5 

5-0 

4-0 

4*4 

2*6 

2-0 

—0-6 

8-5 

4-5 

4-5 

4*4 

4-5 

3*5 

3-5 

2*0 

2-0 

0 





(c) Globulin fraction. 




4-0 

4-5 

5-3 

4-0 

3-0 

3*6 

2*5 

2*0 

2*8 

+0-8 

4*8 

3-5 

3-6 

4*5 

2-1 

4*0 

1*1 

2-0 

1*0 

-l-O 

6-0 

4-5 

4-5 

4-5 

54 

3*7 

4*0 

2-T 

2-0 

-0-7 

8-5 

4-8 

4-8 

44 

4-7 

34 

3-5 

1-5 

1*5 

0 





(d) Glutenin fraction, 





4*0 

5-1 

5-8 

4-5 

8*0 

2*3 

10*1 

22 

114 

+9-2 

4-8 

5-0 

5-8 

4-8 

8-9 

4*7 

11*2 

2*2 

12*0 

4-9*8 

6-5 

5-0 

6-1 

4-9 

8-0 

4*8 

10*3 

2*5 

12*7 

4-10*2 

8*5 

5*1 

5*1 

4-9 

4*9 

3*3 

3-3 

14 

14 

0 


The effects of temperature on the activities of the flour and yeast enzymes 
are shown in Table VII from which it will be seen that whilst the flour enzymes 
exhibit an optimum at 37“-40° the yeast enzymes are equally active over the 
range 20-37° and only show a falling off when a temperature of 45° is reached. 

Table VII. The effect of temperature upon the action of the proteolytic ferments of 
flour {A) and yeast [B) %ipon wheat proteins during 24 hours at 4*8, 

mg. N per g. wheat proteins. 


A. 

Water-soluble 

fraction 

Gliadin 

Globulin 

Glutenin 


fraction 

Gliadin 

Globulin 

Glutenin 



20° 



37° 



40° 



45° 


f 

Begin- 


”^fer- 

Begin- 


Differ- 

Begin- 


Differ- 

Begin- 

End 

""rnffer- 

ning 

End 

ence 

ning 

End 

ence 

ning 

End 

ence 

ning 

ence 

184 

31*9 

4-13*5 

18*98 

36*24 

4-17*26 

18*99 

36*25 

4-17*26 

19*5 

31*2 

4-11*7 

17*19 

15*13 

-2*06 

16*59 

14*9 

-1*8 

16*71 

14*93 

-1*78 

16*68 

15*43 

-1*25 

14*8 

9*50 

-5*3 

14*8 

7*5 

-7*3 

14*8 

7*45 

-7*35 

14*8 

9*55 

-5*25 

514 

44*5 

-6*9 

514 

42*5 

-8*9 

514 

42*5 

-8*9 

51*32 

44*9 

-6*42 


20° 



30° 



37° 



45° 


184~ 

36*9 

-fl8*5 

isT^ 

36*9 

-fl8*5 

isT^ 

37*0 

4-18*6 

1^_ 

28*8 

+10*4 

164 

8*6 

-7*8 

164 

8*6 

-7*8 

164 

8*6 

-7*8 

164 

12*5 

-3*9 

14*7 

6*1 

-8*6 

14*7 

6*2 

-8*6 

14*7 

6*2 

-8*5 

14*7 

12*1 

-2*6 

51*1 

50*1 

- 1*0 

51*1 

50*0 

-14 

51*1 

50*0 

-14 

51*0 

50*0 

-1*0 


Stjmmahy. 

1. Enzymes are present in flour which exercise a definite solvent effect on 
wheat proteins; this effect is to be regarded as disaggregation rather than 
proteolysis since it is not accompanied by increase in amino-nitrogen. 
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2. TJie effect of the flour enzymes is most marked at jpu 8*5. At this 
yeast enzymes have no action on wheat proteins. At 4* 8-6*5 yeast enzymes 

also exercise a solvent effect on wheat proteins, but this is due to a true proteo- 
lysis. 

We have to thank Mrs E. B. Bombinski for analytical assistance and 
Mr V. A. Nicolaieff for his interest in the work. 
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The relative amounts of lactic acid produced anaerobically by animal tissues 
from glycogen and from glucose depend on the tissue. Skeletal muscles, while 
able to form a large quantity of lactic acid from glycogen, produce only a rela- 
tively small amount of lactic acid from glucose. On the other hand involuntary 
muscles, brain tissue, heart muscle and lungs produce far more lactic acid 
from glucose than from glycogen. Other tissues, such as kidney, spleen etc., 
are able to glycolyse glycogen and glucose in about equal amount (for literature 
see Haarmann [1932]). 

Recent evidence seems to suggest that the course of breakdown of glucose is 
different from that of glycogen. Thus while the presence of inorganic phosphate 
is essential in muscle glycolysis where glycogen is the main substrate, according 
to Ashford and Holmes [1929] no inorganic phosphate is necessary for lactic acid 
production from glucose by brain tissue. It has been later shown by Ashford 
[1933] that the amount of lactic acid formed by brain tissue from glycogen and 
from glucose when both are present is equal to the sum of the amounts formed 
from each substrate separately. Bumm and Fehrenbach [1930; 1931], examining 
the effect of different activators on the glycolytic action of different organs, 
suggest two ways for the breakdown of glucose one of which does not pass 
through the phosphoric ester stage. 

There are different opinions as to the precursor of lactic acid. Neuberg and 
his school advocate methylglyoxal as an intermediary product. On the other 
side Embden and his co-workers [1933] and Meyerhof and Kiessling [1933] found 
that in muscle pjnuvic acid is to be considered as the precursor of lactic acid. 
Case and Cook [1931] succeeded in isolating pyruvic acid as well as methyl- 
glyoxal from incubated muscle tissue. The quantity of pyruvic acid was always 
much larger than that of methylglyoxal. 

In the present experiments on the role of glutathione in glycolysis evidence 
is offered in favour of the theory that the mode of anaerobic breakdown of 
glucose is different from that of glycogen, and that methylglyoxal can be con- 
sidered as an intermediary product of glucose breakdown but not of glycogen 
breakdown. 

Methods. 

The animals used for these experiments were albino rats from a uniformly 
bred strain. The animals were fed for generations on a standard diet con- 
sisting of 

Caseinogen (“Physiological” Glaxo) 21 % of the total Calories 

Starch ... 57% 

Sucrose 8% 

Olive oil ... % 

Osborne and Mendel salt mixture... 40 g. to each kg. food 

('■811 ) 
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In addition each rat received daily 0*5 g. dried yeast; 0*1 ml. cod-liver oil and 
a few drops of lemon juice. Litter-mates were used for comparative experiments. 

The rats were killed by stunning or decapitation. The required organs were 
immediately removed, weighed and quickly ground over ice in a mortar. From 
the finely ground organs a fairly uniform emulsion was obtained by adding 
slowly during grinding an ice- cooled buffer solution or a saline solution of known 
volume and composition. Measured quantities of these emulsions were distri- 
buted in small Erlenmeyer flasks. From finely cut skeletal muscles weighed 
quantities were distributed in the Erlenmeyer flasks. For the anaerobic experi- 
ments the bottles were evacuated repeatedly and filled up with nitrogen. The 
incubating vessels were ordinary 50 ml. Erlenmeyer flasks each provided with 
a rubber stopper in which a stopcock was inserted. During the experiments 
these bottles were slowly rocked in a water-thermostat regulated to 37° ( ± 1 °). 

The determination of lactic acid was carried out chemically by the method 
of Friedemarm et al. [1927]. The original method with permanganate oxidation 
was used in those experiments in which methylglyoxal was the substrate. The 
error due to methylglyoxal was very low when permanganate was used as 
oxidising agent. When no methylglyoxal was present the more recent modifica- 
tion of this method was used with MnO.^. In the presence of methylglyoxal the 
trichloroacetic acid filtrates were used directly for lactic acid estimation. In the 
absence of methylglyoxal a copper- calcium precipitation of the neutralised tri- 
chloroacetic filtrates was carried , out. Both methods gave uniform and reliable 
results. 

The estimation of glutathione was carried out by Kuehnau’s method [1931]. 
Qualitative nitroprusside tests were carried out according to Hopkins. 

The methylglyoxal was estimated in the trichloroacetic acid filtrates by the 
method of Barrenscheen and Dreguss [1931]. This method was slightly modified 
in so far as Schott's sintered glass filters were used instead of centrifuging tubes. 
A weighed amount of repeatedly recrystallised methylglyoxalbis-2:4-dinitro- 
phenylhydrazone, prepared by precipitating a methylglyoxal solution with 
2;4-dimtrophenylhydrazme and dissolving a weighed amount of the recrystallised 
precipitate in nitrobenzene, served as standard for the colorimetric estimation of 
methylglyoxal. (The author is indebted to Dr M. Weizmann for the preparation 
of the 2:4-dinitrophenylhydrazine.) The volume of the nitrobenzene was adjusted 
so that 2 ml. of the solution corresponded to 0*1 mg. of methylglyoxal, 2 ml. of 
this solution made up with alcoholic potash solution to 100 ml. served as a 
standard. The nitrobenzene solution keeps very well and saves labour in pre- 
paring fresh standard solution for each experiment. 

The methylglyoxal was prepared according to Neuberg and Hoffmann [1930]. 
Another solution of methylglyoxal was obtained by distilling dihydroxyaeetone 
with sulphuric acid according to Neuberg. In the experiments both preparations 
gave the same result although both contained small quantities of impurities. 

Adenosinetriphosphoric acid was prepared from rabbit muscle according to 
Barrenscheen and Pilz [1932]. Two such preparations were used for the experi- 
ments. ' 

Three glutathione preparations were used, one of which -was a B.D.H. 
preparation, the other two were prepared from baker's yeast according to 
Pirie's method [1930]. All three preparations gave identical results. Oxidised 
glutathione was prepared by dissolving a weighed amount of glutatliiono in a 
known volume of 0*5 % NaHCOs solution and shaking this solution in the 
presence of oxygen until the disappearance of the nitroprusside reaction. 

The general procedure (if not stated otherwise) was as follows. For each 
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experiment at least four bottles were prepared, containing the buffer solution, 
the substrate and the other subtances. Equal volumes of the tissue emulsion 
were measured into each bottle, after which the bottles were quickly evacuated 
repeatedly, filled up with nitrogen and put in the rocking arm of the thermostat. 
The time was noted when the tissue emulsion was placed in the bottles. The 
first two bottles contained no substrate besides that contained in the tissue 
suspension. After adding the tissue suspension the whole contents of one bottle 
were immediately precipitated by trichloroacetic acid. The contents of the second 
bottle were precipitated at the end of the experiment. To the third and fourth 
bottles a known amount of the substrate was added. The contents of one of these 
were immediately precipitated and the contents of the second at the end of the 
experiment. When the influence of an activator was tested more bottles were 
added to the set. The final volume, the and the osmotic pressure were the 
same in all bottles. By this arrangement the uifiuence of interfering substances 
contained in the substrates and in the tissue emulsions could be excluded from 
the results. By subtracting the amount of lactic acid found in the first bottle 
from that in the second, the lactic acid production without substrate was ob- 
tained (A) ; by subtracting the value of the third from that of the fourth bottle 
the lactic acid production in the presence of the substrate was obtained (B) ; the 
amount of lactic acid produced from the added substrate alone could be calcu- 
lated by subtracting from the value (B) the value (A). 

COBNZYMIC FUNCTION OF REDUCED CLUTATHIONE IN THE PROCESS OF 
LACTIC ACID FORMATION FROM GLUCOSE. 

Lohmann demonstrated [1932] that muscle extracts freed completely from 
reduced glutathione by dialysis retained their ability to form lactic acid from 
glycogen but were unable to transform methylglyoxal into lactic acid. The 
addition of reduced glutathione restored the ability of these extracts to form 
lactic acid from methylglyoxal. From his experiments Lohmami concluded 
that reduced glutathione was the coenzyme of the methylglyoxalase. In order 
to explain the fact that glutathione was not required for the process of lactic 
acid formation from glycogen this author assumed the mechanism of conversion 
of synthetic methylglyoxal into lactic acid to be different from that of the 
methylglyoxal, formed according to the theory of Neuberg as an intermediary 
product of carbohydrate breakdown. 

The experiments of Lohmann may, however, also suggest that methylglyoxal 
does not occur at all as an intermediary product in the process of glycogen break- 
down in muscle. From the work of Embden aZ. [1933] and of Meyerhof and 
Kiessling [1933] the intermediary formation of methylglyoxal from glycogen 
in muscle is very doubtful. 

On the other hand methylglyoxal may be an intermediary product in the 
process of lactic acid formation from glucose. In this case reduced glutathione, 
being a coenzyme of methylglyoxalase, would have a coenzymic function in the 
process of glucose breakdown. 

In order to test this hypothesis we first applied Lehmann’s experiments to 
glucose by using such types of tissues as readily metabolise glucose, i.e, brain 
tissue and involuntary muscles, 

(pi) Experiments with tissue extracts. 

The tissue extracts used in these experiments were prepared according to 
Lohmann, finely cut tissue being macerated in 0*5 % KCl solution^ The centri- 
fuged extracts were dialysed against 0'5 % KCl solutions through collodion 
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membranes for 8-12 hours in ice- cooled vessels. At the end of the dialysis 
glutathione could still be detected in all the extracts. The extracts were therefore 
made slightly alkaline with NaHCOg (p^ 7*8) and were agitated for one hour 
with oxygen at room temperature. At the end of this period no more glutathione 
could be detected. For each substrate 5-7 bottles were set up provided with 
stopcocks as stated above. Each bottle contained 14 ml. of fluid, containmg 
equal volumes of tissue extract. MgClg was added in a final concentration of 
8 mg./lOO ml. The initial concentration of glucose or of glycogen or of methyl- 
glyoxal was 0*3 %. Phosphate buffer of 7 was used in a final concen- 
tration of M 115, The concentration of reduced glutathione was 30 mg./ 100 ml. 
Adenosinetriphosphoric acid was added in a final concentration corresponding to 
5 mg. P2O5 per 100 ml. The incubation lasted usually for 2 hours at 37°. 

The tissue extracts had different concentrations according to the tissue. The 
proportions of tissue to 0*5 % KOI were as follows: 1 part muscle to 2 parts of 
KOI solution ; 1 part braia to 5 parts of KCl solution ; 1 part heart to 6 parts of 
KCl solution; 1 part uterus to 7 parts of KCl solution; 3 ml. of muscle extract 
or 4 ml. of the other extracts were used for each experiment. The results are 
summarised in Table I. 

Table I. 

mg. lactic acid formed from the added substrate 
by 100 ml. of the tissue extract 


Tissue extract 

Substrate 

t 

Without 

activator 

With adenosine- 
triphosphoiic 
acid 

\ 

With adenosine- 
triphosphoric 
acid and 
glutathione 

Muscle, rabbit 

Glycogen 

__ 

+ 89-8 

+ 80*4 


Methylglyoxal 

+ 4-96 

+ 2*80 

■ +407-0 


Glucose 

-0-66 

- 0*84 

+ 0*9 

Muscle, rat 

Glycogen 

— 

+ 231*0 

+ 207*0 


Methylglyoxal 

+ 7-3 

— 

+ 379*0 


Glucose 

+ 0-12 

- 0*31 

' + 21*3 

Brain, rat 

Glucose 

-1-33 

- 1*33 

+ 20*0 


Methylglyoxal 

— 

+ 0*81 

+ 142*4 

99 

Glucose 

-4-5 

- 2*14 

+ 18*9 


Methylglyoxal 

+ 0-30 

— 

+ 91*0 

99 

Glucose 

— 

+ 0*1 

+ 17*4 


Methylglyoxal 

— 

+ 3*3 

+ 102*0 

Liver, rat 

Glucose 

-9*0 

- 3*0 

+ 107*0 

Heart, rat 

. 

+0-09 

+ 0*14 

+ 28*0 


9} 

-0*8 

- 1*0 

. + 20*0 

Uterus, rabbit 

,, 

+ 0*35 

+ 3*5 

+ 12*9 


The experiments reported in Table I demonstrate uniformly the inability 
of all the tissue extracts to form lactic acid from glucose or from methylglyoxal 
if no reduced glutathione is present, and the ability of the same tissue extracts 
to produce lactic acid from glycogen even in the absence of reduced glutathione. 
The addition of reduced glutathione to these extracts enables them to form 
lactic acid from glucose and from methylglyoxal, but it does not increase the 
amount of lactic acid formation from glycogen. Reduced glutathione seems, 
according to these experiments, to be a eoenzyme common to the glycolytic 
enzyme system and to the methylglyoxalase, but it is not concerned in the 
process of lactic acid formation from glycogen. 

According to these experiments methylglyoxal may be an intermediary 
product in the formation of lactic acid from glucose, reduced glutathione being 
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essential in both processes. It is, however, impossible to consider this methyl- 
glyoxal as an intermediary product in the breakdown of glycogen as this last 
process takes place even in the absence of reduced glutathione. 

It is evident that in this experiment the lactic acid production is very 
slight. The inhibiting factor of the lactic acid production in these extracts 
is probably the oxidised glutathione. Since it was not possible to eliminate 
completely the glutathione from the tissue extract by dialysis we oxidised it. 
Thus all the extracts contained small quantities of oxidised glutathione. As 
will be shown later small quantities of oxidised glutathione are able to exert 
a strong inhibiting action on glycolysis. 


(b) Experiments with chopped tissues. 

The following experiments were made on fresh chopped tissue suspended 
in phosphate buffer solution. It was intended to investigate the activating 
eJBFect of reduced glutathione on lactic acid production from glucose and from 
glycogen. As the tissue suspensions already contain preformed glutathione only 
the activating effect of added reduced glutathione could be investigated. 

The technical details of these experiments have been described previously. 
Three to four rats were used for each experiment with brain tissue. 

The bottles were set up as follows : 


Phosphate buffer pjg- 7*0 

3 % solution of glucose or glycogen 
Tissue emulsion, containing 0*4 g. 

of tissue 

Adenosinetriphosphoric acid (or 
water) 

Glutathione solution (or water) . . . 


5*0 ml. 

1*0 ml. 

3*0 ml. 

0*5 ml. containing 0*5 mg. P 2 O 5 

0*5 ml. containing 4-0 mg. of glutathione 


Adenosinetriphosphoric acid or glutathione or both were added only where 
it is stated in the Table. The experiments are reported in Table II. 

All the experiments reported in Table II demonstrate that reduced gluta- 
thione strongly accelerates the rate of lactic acid formation from glucose but 
depresses to a small extent the rate of lactic acid formation from glycogen. The 
low glycolytic values observed in the experiments in which no coenzymes were 
added are probably due to the high dilution of the coenzymes. As Jowett and 
Quastel [1933] have observed, lysis and high dilution of the erythrocytes may 
cause a complete inhibition of the activity of their methylglyoxalase which may 
be restored by the addition of reduced glutathione. 

In the main these experiments corroborate the previous series made with 
tissue extracts ; reduced glutathione added to the macerated tissues brought 
about a strong activation of lactic acid production from glucose. The activating 
effect of added reduced glutathione was of about the same magnitude as that 
of added adenosinetriphosphoric acid. The largest activation was observed when 
both reduced glutathione and adenosinetriphosphoric acid were added to the 
tissue suspensions. The activating effect of reduced glutathione on the lactic acid 
production from glucose was clearly evident in all the tissues examined. In the 
experiments made with liver tissue the effect of adenosinetriphosphoric acid was 
not examined. Beduced glutathione had no activating effect at all on lactic acid 
production from glycogen. On the contrary a small mhibiting effect is seen in 
the experiments made with skeletal muscle. 
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Table II. 

mg. lactic acid formed by 100 g. tissue 
per hour 

^ , 
With With 
adenosine- glutathione 


Exp. 

No. 

Tissue 

Substrate 

Without 

activator 

With 

adenosine - 
triphos- 
phoric acid 

triphos- 
phoric 
acid and 
glutathione 

without 
adenosine - 
triphos- 
phoric acid 

1 

Brain hemispberes : 

0*358 g. to eacli bottle. 

Glucose 

55 

179 

500 

188 

2 

total vol. 10 ml. 

0*358 g. to each bottle. 

>9 

81 

304 

537 

267 

3 

total vol. 10 ml. 

0*358 g. to each bottle, 

9J 

67 

288 

566 

300 

4 

total vol. 10 ml. 

0*441 g, to each bottle. 


104 

200 

340 




total vol. 10 ml. 

Glycogen 

14*1 

8 

10 

— 

5 

0*400 g. to each bottle. 

Glucose 

60 

189 

370 



total vol. 10 ml. 

Glycogen 

10 

11 

S 

— 

6 

Skeletal muscle: 

0*4 g. to each bottle, 

Glucose 


83 

123 




total vol. 10 ml. 

Glycogen 

— 

898 

778 

— 

7 

0*4 g. to each bottle. 

Glucose 

__ 

67 

112 

— 


cont. total vol. 10 mi. 

Glycogen 

— 

1120 

908 

— 

8 

0*4 g. tissue, total vol. 

9) 

— 

1404 

1216 


9 

10 ml. 

0*4 g. tissue, total vol. 

99 


1160 

1022 



10 

10 ml. 

Liver tissue : 

0*4 g. total vol. 10 ml. 

Glucose 

360 



508 

11 

Do. 

99 

211 

~ 

— 

459 

12 

Do. 

99 

178 



285 


A somewbat unexpected result of these experiments is the activating effect 
of adenosinetriphosphoric acid on the lactic acid production from glucose by brain 
tissue. Cozymase and adenosinetriphosphoric acid are generally considered to be- 
long to the esterifying enzyme system. But according to Asiiford and Holmes 
[1929] glucolysis (from glucose) by brain tissue is independent of the presence 
of inorganic phosphate. According to Bumm and Fehrenbach [1931] cozymase 
does not accelerate brain glycolysis. 

An attempt to explain these seemingly contradictory results will be made 
below. 

Activating effect of reduced glutathione in relation to its concentration. 

The quantitative relationships of the activating effect of glutathione on 
lactic acid formation from methylglyoxal have been investigated by Lohmann 
[1932]. He found, that the maximum activation is reached when the concen- 
tration of reduced glutathione is about 40 mg. per 100 ml., but even with 
20 mg./lOO ml. the maximum activation is approached. In the present experi- 
ments made on brain tissue about the same quantitative relation has been found 
for lactic acid formation from glucose. In Table III two such experiments out 
of five similar ones are reported. These experiments were made exactly in the 
same way as those described in Table II. To all the bottles adenosinetriphos- 
phoric acid was added in the usual concentration. 
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Table III. 


i. Brain tissue, rats: 

Glucose without added reduced glutathione 
Substrate with added reduced glutathione 
Substrate with added reduced glutathione 
Substrate with added reduced glutathione 
Substrate with added reduced glutathione 

Exp, 2. Brain tissue, rats : 

G-lucose without added reduced glutathione 
Substrate with added reduced glutathione 
Substrate with added reduced glutathione 
Substrate with added reduced glutathione 

Glycogen substrate, muscle tissue : 

Without added reduced glutathione 
With added reduced glutathione 
With added reduced glutathione 
With added reduced glutathione 

These experiments show that the concentration of reduced glutathione 
necessary for full activation of the glu colysis by chopped brain tissue lies be- 
tween 20 and 25 mg./lOO ml. 

The last experiment made on chopped skeletal muscle shows again a small 
but distinct inhibitory effect of reduced glutathione on lactic acid formation 
from glycogen. 


Concentration of 

mg. lactic acid 


reduced glutathione 

formed by 100 g. 

fl 

mg./lOO ml. 

tissue per hour . 


4-5 

215 


14*5 

395 

i,-; 

19-5 

500 

vf 

24-5 

578 

W 2 

39-5 

567 


4-0 

227 

i‘ *■. 

14-0 

45.7 

t ' i 

24-0 

533 

> ■ 

34-0 

530 




; ’'i 

5-0 

1212 


lo-O 

1024 


25-0 

1075 


45-0 

971 



The inhibitory effect of oxidised glutathione on glycolysis. 

The indispensability of reduced glutathione for the glycolysis of glucose 
observed in the previous experiments offered a probable explanation of the 
so-called Pasteur-Meyerhof reaction. 

In a recent paper Girsavicius [1933] reported that moderate access of oxygen 
caused rapid inactivation of glyoxalase. Bumm and Appel observed [1932] that 
the aerobic glycolysis of tumour tissue can be raised almost to the anaerobic 
level by addition of reduced glutathione. In view of the fact that reduced 
glutathione becomes slowly oxidised if agitated with oxygen in slightly alkaline 
solution it was supposed that the loss of reduced glutathione by oxidation might 
be responsible for the inhibitory effect of oxygen on glycolysis. In two experi- 
ments the effect of an excess of reduced glutathione in the presence of oxygen 
was examined. Quantities of reduced glutathione were added such that at the 
end of the incubation period each bottle still contained sufiS.cient reduced gluta- 
thione to cause a full activation of glycolysis. The technique of these experiments 
was similar to that of the previous ones. 

The flasks containing the tissue suspension, buffer solution together with 
glucose and the usual concentration of adenosinetriphosphoric acid, were divided 
into four groups. One of them to which no reduced glutathione was added was 
incubated anaerobically, the second one similarly prepared was incubated in 
oxygen. The third group to which an excess of reduced glutathione had been 
added was incubated anaerobically and the fourth group, similar to the third, 
was incubated in the presence of oxygen. At the end of the incubation period 
quantitative estimations of reduced glutathione were made in addition to the 
lactic acid estimations. Of the three experiments all giving similar results one 
is reported here (Table IV). 


J 
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Table IV. 


Brain tissue without added glutathione in Ng 
„ without added glutathione in Og 


mg. lactic acid 
produced by 
100 g. tissue 
per hour 
202 
82 


Final cone, 
of reduced 
glutathione in 
mg./lOO ml. 

7 

Hopkins’s reaction 
positive 


„ with added glutathione in Ng 

„ with added glutathione in Og 

„ without added glutathione in HgOg* 

„ with added glutathione in H 2 O 2 * 

* 0*2 ml. of 1 % solution of H^Oa was added to each 2 ml. of brain suspension (containing 
0*4 g. of tissue) before it was introduced into the flasks. These flasks were filled mth Ng . 


390 

76 

82 

72 


67 

24 

0 

11 


The experiments described in Table IV show that molecular oxygen inhibits 
glycolysis even when an excess of reduced glutathione is present. The addition 
of small amounts of HgOg causes the same inhibiting effect as molecular oxygen. 
It is thus evident that the inhibiting effect of molecular oxygen on glycolysis 
cannot be ascribed to the absence of reduced glufcathione. 

The next experiments show clearly that the inhibiting factor in the Pasteiir- 
Meyerhof reaction is oxidised glutathione. The technical arrangements of these 
experiments were like those of the previous ones. To some of the bottles various 
quantities of oxidised glutathione were added at the beguining of the experi- 
ments. All bottles but one were incubated anaerobically. At the end of the 
experiments the nitroprusside reaction showed that durmg the incubation period 
a part of the oxidised glutathione had been reduced by the bram tissue. One 
of three uniform experiments is reported in Table V. Glucose was the substrate. 


Table V. 

mg. lactic acid 

Nitroprusside 


produced by 

test at the 


100 g. tissue 

■ ■ end of the 


per hour 

experiment 

Brain tissue without added glutathione in Ng 

282 

4- 

„ with 10 mg./lOO ml. oxidised glutathione in 'Nq 

171 

-I' + + 

„ with 20 mg./lOO ml. oxidised glutathione in Ng 

168 

4- + 4" ■ 

„ with 40 mg./lOO ml. oxidised glutathione in Ng 

146 

4- 4- + 

„ without added glutathione in Og 

162 



In these experiments 10 mg./iOO ml. of oxidised glutathione cause about the 
same inhibition of glycolysis as the presence of oxygen. The iniiibiting effect of 
oxidised glutathione on glycolysis is stiU more marked in the experiment with 
muscle tissue and with glycogen as substrate. 

The next experiment on finely cut muscle tissue and with glycogen was 
made exactly like the previous ones. One of the three experiments which all 
gave the same result is given in Table VI. 


Kitroprusside 
test at tlie 
end of the 
experiment 
+ 

+ 4* + 

— j — |- 

+ 4 “ + 

■ 4. ■ 

These experiments on muscle tissue show a powerful inhibitory effect of 
oxidised glutathione. In the presence of 40 mg. of oxidised glutathione inhibi- 


Table VI. 


Muscle tissue without added glutathione in ]Sr 2 

„ with 10 mg./lGO ml. oxidised glutathione in Ng 

„ with 20 m,g./100 ml. oxidised glutathione in Ng 

„ with 40 mg./lOO ml. oxidised glutathione in Ng 

„ without added glutathione in O 2 


mg. lactic acid 
produced from 
glycogen by 
100 g. tissue 
per hour 
1824- 
810 
132 
74 
1762 




The role of the inorganic phosphorus in glycolysis of glucose. 

According to Ashford and Holmes [1929] brain glycolysis from glucose pro- 
ceeds in the absence of inorganic phosphates. It was therefore disconcerting to 
find that adenosinetriphosphoric acid activates the glucose breakdown by brain 
tissue. It was therefore decided to repeat the experiments of Ashford and 
Holmes and to investigate the effect of adenosinetriphosphoric acid and of re- 
duced glutathione on tissue emulsions, freed from inorganic phosphates. 

At first the effect of the borate buffer alone on glycolysis was investigated. 
A borate buffer of p^ 8-1 was prepared according to Sorensen. 

The bottles were set up as follows: 

Phosphate or borate buffer Pji S-1 5-0 ml. 

2 % glucose solution 1*5 ml. 

Brain emulsion in 0*9 % NaCl solution ... 2*0 ml. containing 0-3 g. of 

brain tissue 

1*2 % CaClg solution (or water) ... ; 1*0 ml. 

Adenosinetriphosphoric acid solution (or water) 0*5 ml. 

One of the two parallel experiments is reported in Table VII. 

Table VII. w . 

mg. lactic acid produced 
by 100 g. tissue 
in 1 hour 


Phosphate buffer 320 

Phosphate buffer -f adenosinetriphosphoric acid 540 

Borate buffer 18 

Borate buffer + adenosinetriphosphoric acid 29 

Borate buffer + adenosinetriphosphoric acid + CaClg 130 


tion of glycolysis is nearly complete. It is significant that in these experiments 
the inhibition of glycolysis caused by oxygen is very small in comparison with 
that caused by oxidised glutathione. It is to be observed too that in all the 
bottles at the end of the incubation a strong nitroprusside reaction was observed 
which indicated that a part of the added oxidised glutathione was reduced 
during the incubation period. The smallness of the inhibitory effect of oxygen 
in these experiments may thus be due to the reducing power of the tissue which 
is probably able to reduce quickly the oxidised glutathione slowly formed by 
the action of molecular oxygen. 

With brain tissue and with glucose as substrate equal inhibition is caused 
by oxygen and by oxidised glutathione. 

According to these experiments the inhibiting effect of molecular oxygen on 
glycolysis can be explained by the formation of oxidised glutathione which is 
directly capable of inhibiting glycolysis. 


These experiments show that borate itself strongly inhibits glycolysis. 
Adenosinetriphosphoric acid does not counteract this inhibition but strangely 
enough CaCla does. To investigate this effect of CaClg more experiments were 


set up with different amounts of CaClg . 

The bottles were set up as follows : 

Borate buffer p^ 8*2 5 ml. 

3 % glucose solution ... ... 1 ml. 

T2 % CaClg solution (or water) ... 3 ml. 

Adenosinetriphosphoric acid (or water) ... ... 0*5 ml. 


Beduced glutathione solution (or water) 
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The experiments were made anaerobically in every respect like the previous 
experiments. One of the two similar experiments is reported in Table VIII. 


Table VIII. 


Borate ‘buSer without CaClg 

,, with 0*5 ml. CaCl 2 

,, with 1*0 ml. CaCl 2 

„ with 2-0 ml. CaClg 

„ with 3-0 ml. CaClg 

„ with 2-0 ml. adenosinetriphosphoric acid 

„ with 2*0 ml. adenosinetriphosphoric acid + glutathione 


mg. lactic acid 
produced by 100 g. 
tissue per hour 

28 

51 

111 

174 

175 
196 
297 


These experiments show that CaCl 2 counteracts the inhibiting effect of borate 
and that in the presence of borate and of OaCls and thus in the absence of 
inorganic phosphate the activating effect of reduced glutathione is still very 
evident. These experiments also show that under the experimental conditions 
described so many factors introduce complications that it is difficult to estimate 
the r61e of the inorganic phosphorus in brain glycolysis. It seems, however, 
in agreement with Ashford and Holmes [1929] that the presence of inorganic 
phosphorus is not essential in this process. 

A further fact of interest is that while the activating effect of adenosine- 
triphosphoric acid disappears under these conditions, the activating effect oi 
glutathione is not altered. This phenomenon may suggest two mechanisms of 
glucose breakdown in the brain, one of which does not need the presence of 
inorganic phosphate and is activated by reduced glutathione and a second one 
which only proceeds in the presence of inorganic phosphate and of adenosine- 
triphosphoric acid. This may explain also why adenosinetriphosphoric acid 
activates brain glycolysis independently of glutathione. 


A comparison of the glyoxalase activities of brain and muscle tissue. 

In the previous pages it was suggested as possible that methylglyoxal may 
be an intermediary product of the breakdown of glucose but not of glycogen. 
It is to be expected accordingly that those tissues which produce lactic acid 
from glucose must be able to transform a correspondingly large cpiantity of 
methylglyoxal into lactic acid. On the other hand if methylglyoxal is not an 
intermediary product in lactic acid formation from glycogen those tissxies in 
which lactic acid formation from glycogen is predominant should be unable to 
form a correspondingly large quantity of lactic acid from methylglyoxal. 

The rats selected for these experiments were kept under strictly identical 
conditions at least for three generations. The technique of these experiments 
was described in the general part. The contents of the bottles were as 
follows: 

Phosphate buffer solution P;g; 6*95 ... 5 ml. 

Methylglyoxal 0-7 % ... ... ... ... ... 3 ml. 

Tissue suspension containing 04 g. tissue ... ... 2 ml. 

In the experiment with muscle tissue 04 g. of finely cut muscle was W'Cighed 
into every bottle and T6 ml. of water were added. The methylglyoxal solution 
was accurately neutralised before addition. Four bottles were set up for each 
experiment as described above. Table IX shows the result. 

Table IX shows that muscle tissue which is able to form on the average 
1176 mg. lactic acid per 100 g. tissue per hour from glycogen and 101 mg. from 
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Table IX. 


mg. lactic acid produced by 100 g. tissue in 1 hour 


Muscle tissue 


Average 


Brain tissue 


r 

methylglyoxal 

A 

Prom glycoge 

From glucose 

242 

— 

1160 

278 

— 

1022 

236 

108 

— 

197 

83 

— 

221 

123 

— 

215 

79 

1212 

309 

— 

1024 

302 

112 

14o2 

251 

101 

1176 

1487 

326 

28 

1328 

308 

19 

1384 

320 

— 

1222 

— 

14 

1247 

340 

18 

1055 

296 

— 

1287 

318 

19 


Average 

glucose, forms only 251 mg. lactic acid from methylglyoxal. As a general rule 
it is to be expected that the conversion of an intermediary product should proceed 
at least with the same velocity as that of the initial product. Actually the 
transformation of glycogen into lactic acid in the muscle proceeds 4-5 times as 
rapidly as that of methylglyoxal. Thus methylglyoxal cannot possibly be an 
intermediary product in the breakdown of glycogen. 

Brain tissue, on the other hand, which produces lactic acid mainly from 
glucose, is able to convert a large quantity of methylglyoxal. For 318 mg. of 
lactic acid formed from glucose, the brain tissue is able to form 1287 mg. of lactic 
acid from methylglyoxal. 

Discussion. 

The experiments contained in the first part of this paper demonstrate that 
the enzyme system which produces lactic acid from glycogen is unable to form 
lactic acid from glucose. While reduced glutathione is essential in the process 
of lactic acid production from glucose, glycogen can be split into lactic acid in 
its absence. Reduced glutathione added to tissue suspensions greatly accelerated 
the lactic acid formation from glucose but inhibited it to a small extent when 
glycogen was the substrate. 

By the fact that reduced glutathione is a common coenzyme of the methyl- 
glyoxalase and of the glycolytic enzyme system, the probability of methyl- 
glyoxal being an intermediary product in the formation of lactic acid from 
glucose is strengthened. The concentrations of reduced glutathione necessary 
for the full activation of the glycolysis (of glucose) and of methylglyoxalase 
are similar. 

On the other hand it is hardly possible to consider methylglyoxal as an 
intermediary in the process of lactic acid formation from glycogen, as this process 
proceeds also in the absence of glutathione. The experiments of Embden et al. 
[1933] of Meyerhof and Enessling [1933] and of Meyerhof and McEachern [1933] 
excluded the intermediary formation of methylglyoxal from the lactic acid pro- 
duction from glycogen and hexosediphosphate by muscle. It is also Imown that 
muscle tissue splits mainly glycogen, glucose only to a small extent. 

On the basis of these facts the hypothesis is ventured that glucose break- 
down in the cells proceeds with the intermediary formation of methylglyoxal, 
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in accordance with the theory of ISTeuberg, while the breakdown of glycogen pro- 
ceeds as postulated by Embden et al. and Meyerhof et al. through pyruvic acid. 
A recent paper of Barrenscheen and Bereschkovsky [1933], according to which 
tissues other than muscle are unable to produce p37TUvic acid from phospho- 
gly ceric acid, also points in this direction. 

The inhibiting action of oxidised glutathione is of peculiar Interest as offering 
an explanation of the Pasteur-Meyerhof reaction. It was found formerly b}^ 
Lipmann [1933] that oxidising agents such as iodine and quinone inliibited the 
glycolysis of muscle extracts. The glycolysis of these extracts was also reversibly 
inhibited by O 2 in the presence of a redox indicator, 2:6-dichlorophenoliiido- 
phenol. Lipmann therefore concluded, that the Pasteur reaction is an oxidative 
inhibition of the glycolysis, as the glycolytic ferment of the cells becomes inacti- 
vated by oxygen transmitted by the autoxidisable respiratory enzyme. 

According to the present experiments oxidised glutathione may be con- 
sidered as the transmitter of oxygen to the glycolytic enzyme. Reduced gluta- 
thione can be easily oxidised by molecular oxygen in a weakly alkaline medium. 
In its turn, oxidised glutathione proved to be a powerful inhibitor ot glycolysis. 

Since in muscle glycolysis from glycogen no reduced glutathione is necessary 
and since the inhibitory effect of oxidised glutathione persists also in the presence 
of reduced glutathione it is evident that reduced glutathione in this case may 
act only as an intermediary by transmitting ox^^^gen to the glycolytic enzyme. 

On the other hand in the glycolysis of glucose the oxidation of glutathione has 
a double significance. First, by oxidation of reduced glutathione the glyco- 
lytic enzyme system is deprived of one of its coenzymes, and secondly, the 
presence of oxidised glutathione inactivates the glycolytic enzjmie. It is to be 
noted that in the present experiments the quantitative aspect of the inliibition 
of these two types of glycolysis by oxidised glutathione has not yet been suffi- 
ciently considered. It seems, however, that a more complete inhibition can be 
obtained by oxidised glutathione in the breakdown of glycogen than in that 
of glucose. 

No explanation can be offered for the observed actions of borate and of cal- 
cium on glycolysis. 

The experiments on the glyoxalase activity of muscle and brain tissue pro- 
vide further evidence in favour of the theory that methylglyoxal cannot be 
considered as intermediary in glycogen breakdown but is a possible intermediary 
in glucose breakdown. 

Summary. 

1 . Tissue extract from which reduced glutathione is removed cannot convert 
glucose into lactic acid. The addition of reduced glutathione restores this ability 
to the extracts. 

2. Reduced glutathione added to tissue suspensions accelerates the rate of 
lactic acid formation from glucose but inhibits to a small extent that from 
glycogen. 

3. Oxidised glutathione even in low concentration inhibits lactic acid forma- 
tion from glucose as well as from glycogen. 

4. Borate inhibits brain glycolysis, CaCl 2 restores it to a small extent, 

5. It is concluded that reduced glutathione is a coenzyme of the glycolytic 
enzyme system and that lactic acid production from glucose may proceed through 
methylglyoxal as an intermediary, while this possibility is excluded in the case 
of glycogen. 

6. An explanation is offered for the Pasteur-Meyerhof reaction. 
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XCVI. RAPID TITRIMETRIC ESTIMATION OF 
ARSENIC IN BIOLOGICAL MATERIAL. 


By ruth allcroft and HENRY HAMILTON GREEN. 

From the Veterinary Laboratory, Ministry of Agriculture, Wey bridge, 

{Received February 14th, 1935,) 

In the course of work upon the fate of arsenic in avian metabolism the need arose 
for a rapid method of estimating quantities of arsenic from 1 mg. down to 
0*005 mg. AS2O3 per 10 g. sample of biological material, with a probable error not 
exceeding ±5 % for quantities around 0*005 mg. In a balance experiment on a 
laboratory animal in which it is desired to account quantitatively for adniinistered 
arsenic as eliminated in faeces and urine or retained in various tissues, such a 
degree of accuracy meets most demands for ph3^siological information ; but wider 
errors are objectionable and in our opinion most of the older statements regarding 
prolonged retention of considerable quantities of arsenic in the bod}’' arose from 
faulty recovery of excreted arsenic and the unjustifiable assumption that the 
unrecovered arsenic was still in the tissues. 

The range of accuracy arrived at is also satisfactory for public health 
administration concerning arsenic in foods where 1*4 parts per million is the 
permissible figure suggested by the Royal Commission of 1903. 

A survey of existing procedures revealed laborious methods sxifficientl}^ 
accurate and rapid methods open to higher error, but despite the voluminous 
literature on arsenic determination it seemed probable that a more serviceable 
routine could be devised. The present communication claims to suppty one 
which is effective with a few y of material but has an “average 'Vi^orking 
time’’ of only 20 mins, per determination in a routine series of half a dozen 
analyses. Since it involves a wet combustion, a separation as arsine and a final 
microtitration, a single determination camiot very well be completed in less 
than 90 mins., but since a rack of six blood analyses can be finished in 2 hours 
the procedure becomes as simple as the Kjeldahl process for total nitrogen. The 
economy of time is effected by combining a very rapid perchloric-nitric acid wet 
combustion with a rapid subsequent separation of arsine in a fast stream of 
hydrogen, absorption in dilute silver nitrate and direct micro-titration of the 
liberated arsenious acid with iodine in presence of sufficient potassium iodide to 
retain excess silver in clear solution and so render possible a delicate starch end- 
point. The iodine is arranged to express results directly on the burette and 
obviate arithmetic (1 ml. A/495 = 0'l mg. AsgOg or 1 ml. A/375 = 0*l mg. As), 

Discussion of existing methods. 

Since arsenic determination for biological purposes usually involves de- 
struction of large amounts of organic matter and subsequent estimation of real 
quantities below 0*1 mg. ordinary gravimetric and volumetric methods are ex- 
cluded and colorimetric or nephelometric methods and micro-titration or mirror- 
matching techm’que come into consideration. For literature on such methods 
the reader is referred to Heller [1934] who, in collecting references on micro- 
methods since 1928, cites 54 publications dealing with arsenic; to Kleinmami 
and Pangritz [1927] who give numerous references to previous technique; to 
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Minot [1926] who does the same and to Cox [1925] who concerns himself chiefly 
with Enghsh public analyst requirements and with checking the methods of 
Bang and Ramberg. 

The precise technique of combustion is important since small losses are 
liable to occur both in wet and dry methods, and it is usual to effect a pre- 
liminary separation of arsenic from the combustion residue either as arsine or as 
arsenic trichloride before proceeding to actual estimation. Where the quantity 
of arsenic can be arranged to be relatively large (say 5 mg.) as in estimations on 
organic arsenicals the very simple method of Ewins [1916] is serviceable. Here 
the organic matter is destroyed with sulphuric acid as in an ordinary Kjeldahl 
combustion, with concomitant reduction of arsenic to arsenious acid, the excess 
sulphuric acid neutralised with soda lye and finally with sodium bicarbonate 
and the arsenic titrated directly with iodine. But where the amount of arsenic 
is small loss of traces of it by volatilisation and the possible presence in the 
combustion residue of substances which liberate iodine invalidate the procedure. 
Nitric- sulphuric acid combustion, in which the bulk of the organic matter is de- 
stroyed at lower temperature, is the generally recognised procedure and the 
technique of Ramberg [see Cox, 1925] is preferable to that described in the 
Report of the Conjoint Committee on the detection and approximate estimation 
of minute quantities of arsenic [1902]. The American Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists [1930] also adopts combustion with nitric and sulphuric 
acids. Scott [1925] gives the unsatisfactory hydrochloric acid and potassium 
chlorate method. Hitherto no one seems to have recorded trials of perchloric acid 
with nitric or sulphuric acid. Amongst the little used dry methods, combustion 
with magnesium nitrate, as described below, would seem to be satisfactory. 

In most cases where the nitric-sulphuric acid wet combustion is used it is 
now customary to remove residual traces of nitric acid by dilution, addition of 
oxalate and re combustion— a procedure which adds to the working time but is 
necessary when ensuing separation of arsenic is to be as trichloride. 

Minot [1926] then proceeds to final determination without separation of the 
arsenic, reducing to trivalent form by saturating the diluted combustion residue 
with SOg, expelling this by evaporation and finally titrating direct with A/500 
iodine. Blanks, however, amount to 0*01 mg. AsgOg and vary ± 20 % (0*08 ml.- 
0*12 ml.), and the time saved in separating as AsHg or AsClg is lost by reduction 
with SO 2 and final evaporation. 

Cox [1925], the English Sub-committee on the determination of arsenic in 
food colouring materials [1930], von Eellenberg [1930] and most recent workers 
agree that arsenic must be separated from the combustion residue before final 
determination. Cox considers that separation by distillation of the trichloride 
[Bang, 1925] followed by micro-titration with standard potassium bromate as 
used by Ramberg is satisfactory if the amount of arsenic to be determined is not 
less than 0*01 mg. ; below this he recommends the Marsh-Berzelius method 
following the Ramberg technique for destruction of organic matter. Neverthe- 
less the personal trials of Cox with the bromate titration, using pure carbo- 
hydrate with known quantities of arsenic, gave recoveries of 0*06 mg. in place 
of 0*05 mg. (20 % too high), 0*03 mg. in place of 0*02 mg. (50 % too high) and 
0*02 mg. in place of 0*01 mg. (100 % too high). The results from 0*05 mg. down- 
wards are thus much too high and this is a more serious fault than being too 
low; in the latter case empirical correction can be justified if duplicates are 
good and small losses consistent. 

Kleinmann and Pangritz [1927] regard colorimetric methods of the Gutzeit 
type as inherently unreliable and consider that amongst the titrimetric methods 
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the technique of BiUiter [1923], who dissolves the Marsh mirror in iodine and 
back-titrates with thiosulphate, is the most accurate. They themselves describe 
a nephelometric method sensitive to 0*5y H3ASO4 in pure solutions and accurate 
to 5 % even with quantities below 0*01 mg. The principle of the method is 
precipitation with cocaine molybdate and nephelometric determination of 
turbidity ; previous combustion being carried out by the nitric-sulphuric method 
of Ramberg and essential separation of arsenic being effected by the trichloride 
distiUation of Bang [1925]. Unfortunately their recovery figures refer mainly to 
direct nephelometric determination on pure solutions and insufficient data are 
supplied on the operation of the whole process with tissues to which known 
amounts of arsenic have been added in order to test the summation of errox's 
involved in combustion, distillation, precipitation and nephelometric matching. 

Amongst newer colorimetric methods may be mentioned those of Maechling 
and Flinn [1930] and of Youngburg and Farber [1932]. The former use nitric- 
sulphuric combustion followed by distiUation of arsenic trichloride, convert 
into quinquivalent form by evaporating with nitric acid and bromine, heat with 
reduced molybdate and compare in a colorimeter with an arsenate standard. 
The latter precipitate as arsenic sulphide, oxidise this and determine colori- 
metrically with molybdate and staimous chloride. But no recover3r tables for 
arsenic added to tissues are given in either of these papers. 

Von Fellenberg [1930] also precipitates as sulphide (with after distilling 
as AsClg from the combustion residue) but titrates the isolated sulphide with 
permanganate in alkaline solution. Good results are shown even with a few y 
but unfortunately in recovering added arsenic (limited data) the smallest magni- 
tudes are returned too high and the higher magnitudes too low so that there 
is the suggestion of arbitrary compensatory errors just at the point (0*01 mg.) 
where recoveries by other methods begin to be unduly low. 

On the question of separation of arsenic as AsH^ by zinc and sulphuric acid 
most authors agree that recovery is good with pure solutions of arsenic pro vided 
that a properly activated pure zinc is used, but some consider that it may 
be rendered imperfect by substances in the combustion residue and therefore 
recommend a preliminary separation as trichloride even when subsequent arsine 
separation follows incidentally on the use of Gutzeit papers. This double 
separation occurs in the method described in the First Report of the Sub- 
committee on determination of arsenic in food colouring materials [1930], 
although Cox [1925] recommends the Marsh-Berzelius procedure direct on the 
Ramberg combustion residue. 

Despite the variety of terminal procedures at disposal the most popular 
finishing estimation is still the colorimetric comparison of Gutzeit papers. But 
Neller [1929] in his study of the accuracy of the Gutzeit procedure considers the 
inherent error too high and the English Sub-committee, while regarding the 
stain produced by 0'005 mg. AsgOg as ''a very suitable intensity to evaluate 
concedes that ‘'a stain actually due to 0-0045 mg, may be estimated at 0*004 or 
0*005 according to individual judgment,” and that this 20 % dilference may 
appear equally in stating results of 1 part or 20 parts per million, irrespective of 
the real magnitude of the quantity in the analysed aliquot. Although the 
procedure is sound enough for most ordinary needs it might well be considered 
that the tedious combustion, dilution and reconcentration, distillation as tri- 
chloride and second separation as arsine, are labour lost if they end with an 
inherent error of + 10 % irrespective of whether 0*20 mg. or 0*01 mg. As20;j per 
10 g. sample is dealt with. The significance of double separation of arsenic is 
worthy of further investigation but the usefulness of abbreviating combustion 
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needs no defence, and the obviation of individual judgment is still more desirable. 
Since a starch-iodine end-point is as delicate as an arsenic-mercury stain we 
believe that microtechnique is capable of carrying titration as far as Gutzeit 
papers. If recovery of arsenic is then incomplete but duplicates agree well, and 
an empirical upward correction is indicated, varpng with the real magnitude of 
the arsenic at disposal, the correction is at least deliberately made and not uncon- 
sciously incorporated. 

The proposed method. 

The combustion procedure is essentially that described by Bolliger [1932] for 
general use in destroying organic matter by means of perchloric and nitric acids. 
The use of sulphuric acid in place of nitric (1 ml. perchloric acid, 1 ml. sulphuric 
acid per 0‘2 g. of dry matter) associated with higher combustion temperature, as 
used by McCance (personal communication) for subsequent colorimetric deter- 
mination of total phosphorus in foods, is equally serviceable and even speedier 
when the quantity of organic matter is sufficiently small for the analyst to view 
possible conflagration in the combustion vessel with equanimity, but the lower 
boiling-point of the perchloric-nitric mixture is an advantage when large combus- 
tion volumes have to be considered in relation to traces of arsenic liable to loss 
by volatilisation. The need for secondary dilution, addition of oxalate and 
recombustion to get rid of residual nitric acid, disappears since separation as 
AsClg does not follow. The technique of the arsenic titration is a refinement of 
that used by Green [1918] in which the familiar reaction 

2ASH3 + 12AgN03 + 3H2O = 12Ag + I2HNO3 + AS2O3 
is used ; precipitation of silver iodide is held up by addition of excess potassium 
iodide and the arsenic is directly titrated with iodine. It is sufficient to add the 
observations {a) that perchloric acid does not interfere with the liberation of 
arsine by zinc and sulphuric acid, (h) that absorption of traces of arsine from 
large volumes of hydrogen by silver nitrate as dilute as A/ 100 is complete even 
when the gas is blown through a few cm. depth of liquid at the rate of several 
litres per minute, and (c) that the starch end-point is still sensitive to less than ly 
when soluble iodides are present in large excess so that micro-titration can take 
the place of the conventional Gutzeit papers and obviate the personal equation 
altogether. In general 10 g. of wet tissue form a suitable aliquot and since 1 ml. 
A/495 iodine = 0d mg. AS2O3 the microburette reading gives mg. per 100 g. 
without further calculation. 

Reagents, a.b. quality and As-free materials should be used throughout. 

Perchloric acid 60 % . 

Nitric acid, cone. 

Stannous chloride solution. Dissolve 40 g. SnCl2, 2H2O in HCl and make up 
to 100 ml. with the same strength acid [Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem. 1930], 

Copper sulphate 5 % . 

Lead acetate 1 % . 

Silver nitrate, approximately A/50- 

Starch solution 1 % (fresh). 

A/495 iodine, freshly diluted from stock A/10 (2ml. A/10 made up to 99ml.) . 

Sodium bicarbonate. 

Potassium iodide. 

Zinc shot (tested for interfering impurities). 

Sulphuric acid. 

Standard arsenic solution. 1 ml. =0*1 mg. AS2O3 for intermittent checking 
of process. 
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Moir and Jamison [1925] have described an electrolytic generator for use 
with the titration method of Green [1918] but zinc and acid generators are more 
usual and more conveniently prepared in large numbers. 

Perchloric acid frequently contains traces of arsenic (up to 0*75 mg. per litre) 
and although it is possible to obtain it As -free (B.D.H. supply usually is so) a 
sample should be procured before purchasing in bulk and a test made to ensure 
that it will not introduce too high a blank. As-free zinc shot is easy to obtain but 
should be tested in the actual process to ensure that it permits good recover}?- of 
arsenic from the standard solution. Samples have been encountered which 
contain no arsenic but which give low results, apparently by retaining traces of 
arsenic in the generator. In making this test a suitable strength of sulphuric acid 
to use in the generator is 1 : 5, with catalysts as usual. It should be needless to 
point out that glassware often contains arsenic and that for combustion flasks 
exposed to high temperature and strong acid mere preliminary pickling ’ ’ is not 
enough. We have found monax glass quite suitable. 

First stage. 10 g. of finely divided wet tissue or 2-5 g. di*}^ matter are 
introduced into a 300 ml. Kjeldahl flask and covered with 20 ml. of percliioric 
acid. The quantity of perchloric acid (which should be noted if not quite As-free) 
naturally depends upon the material but to avoid the risk of explosion it is 
essential to err on the side of liberal excess. In the case of dilute liquids sucli as 
urine preliminary concentration by boiling precedes the addition of perchloric acid . 
If dry matter is used care should be taken to ensure thorough wetting with the 
acid before heating, and for adhesive powders such as flour it is best to wet to a 
paste with water first. Speculative adjustment of sample aliquots on the basis 
of anticipated real arsenic values naturally facilitates any final corrections which 
may have to be made. In the case of material rich in arsenic 1 ml. or 1 g., or less, 
may be taken and the scale of operation reduced to a test-tube 1x7 in. which, if 
desired, can also serve as subsequent Marsh generator for a reduced scale 
absorption apparatus. 

Two glass beads are added to facilitate even boiling and the mixture is brought 
to ebullition and appearance of perchloric fumes over a bare flame. The flask is 
then transferred to a cork ring in the combustion cupboard and coneeiitrated 
nitric acid added from a dropping pipette. Vigorous reaction sets in almost at 
once but is easily controlled by adjusting the rate of addition of nitric acid. When 
no further reaction occurs the yellow-brown mixture is heated on a Kjeldald or 
other digestion rack until white fumes of perchloric acid appear. Continuous 
observation is necessary to control recrudescence of reaction. When the volume 
is reduced to about half oily drops appear on the sides of the flask and a vigorous 
reaction usually occurs. If so it is necessaiy to turn out the flame. After the 
reaction subsides the digest either turns practically?- colourless or else dark brown. 
If the latter then more nitric acid must be added, in which case it is advisa!)le to 
remove the flask to its cork ring and allow to cool somewhat before adding the 
requisite further nitric acid and restoring to the digestion stand for completion 
of combustion. Usually?- 2 or 3 ml, are sufficient as indicated by the dark l>rowu 
colour changing to a yellow-brown. Complete combustion is indicated by a ck^ar, 
pale, yellowish green residue associated -with white perchloric fumes. The residue 
is usually colourless on coohng, but if not can generally be rendered so by' final 
addition of a few drops of perhydrol. Tissues such as muscle, blood ami urine 
give a colourless cold digest; a faeces digest may be slightly y-ellow. 

Although the digestion process requires constant attention it is not at all 
laborious. The time taken for the whole combustion varies from about 10 mins, 
for 10 ml. of blood or urine, to about 30 mins, for 10 g. of muscle or liver tissue 
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and over an hour for 2 g. of dried faeces, but since 6 to 12 combustions can be 
supervised simultaneously the actual duration of a single digestion is un- 
important. 

Second stage. The digest is diluted and washed into a generating flask to a 
total volume of about 100 ml. ; 10 drops of stannous chloride solution and 2 drops 
of copper sulphate are added to speed up evolution of hydrogen. About 15 ml. of 
concentrated sulphuric acid are added and the contents heated over a flame for 
a few seconds if the mixture is not warm enough to ensure immediate subsequent 
vigorous evolution of hydrogen; about 25 g. zinc shot are then quickly added and 
the flask immediately connected up to the previously prepared absorption tubes 
(A, B, C and D) . Of these, the first tube A contains 1 % lead acetate to remove any 
traces of HgS formed by reduction of the hot dilute sulphuric acid. The remaining 
three tubes B, C, D contain N/50 or N/lOO AgNOg, not stronger. Two are 
sufficient {i,e. B and C) in ordinary practice so that the last tube D becomes 
a guard tube in case unsuspectedly large amounts of arsenic are found (over 
1 mg.). For quantities of 0-2 mg. over two-thirds is caught in the first tube; 
for 0*1 mg. or less the last tube D is unnecessary and C serves as guard. 
Three or four ml. of A/50 AgNOg in the first two tubes cover any range up to 

1 mg. AsgOg. For quantities below 0-01 mg. A/100 AgNOg (approximately) is 
preferable. 

Evolution of hydrogen from the hot acid is very rapid and the arsenic is 
swept over completely in 20 mins. — the faster the better so long as the Hquid is 
not blown out of the tubes. Too slow evolution of hydrogen seems to lead to bad 
recoveries of arsenic. 

Tubes B and C are then detached and the contents of the latter added to the 
former if any trace of silver deposition is noted in it. It is rarely necessary to add 
the contents of the guard tube. About 0-1 g. of sodium bicarbonate and about 

2 g. of potassium iodide crystals, or sufficient to redissolve the silver iodide first 
precipitated, are added. After final addition of about 0*5 ml . of fresh 1 % starch 
solution A/495 iodine is run in to violet end-point. On a titration volume of 
about 5 ml. one drop from an ordinary 1 ml. micro- burette with waxed tip, 
corresponding to 0*01 ml. =0-001 mg. or ly AsgOg, gives a sharp end-point but 
this is not the limit of sensitiveness since change of violet tint can be detected with 
less. By reducing the titration volume to 1 ml. and using an appropriate adapta- 
tion of the Rehberg type of burette an end-point of 0-ly could be reached. This 
would come into consideration if it were desired to reduce the whole scale of 
technique, combust small aliquots in test-tubes and absorb the AsHg in, say, 

1 ml. A/100 AgNOg; but such refinement is rarely required for physiological 
work. 

With the 1 ml. burette used in this work for quantities up to 0-1 mg. AsaOg 
each division corresponded to 1/100 ml. = ly AsgOg in the sample, and the starch 
end-point was taken to one division. For larger quantities a 5 ml. or 10 ml. 
burette was used. 

Illustrative results. The method has been used extensively in physiological 
work over the past year with sufficiently good results but the following data 
may be taken to illustrate the results in routine practice, working at a speed 
which allowed 24 determinations to be completed in an uninterrupted 8-hour 
day. 

Table I shows the recoveries of arsenic added to the generator flask as 
standard solution, i.e. omitting the combustion process and considering only the 
perfection of separation as arsine, absorption in silver nitrate and subsequent 
titration with iodine. 
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Table I. 


Asg O 3 added ( mg. ) 


1*0 

0-5 

0-2 

0-1 

0-05 

0*02 

0*01 

0*005 

ml. iV/tOS iodine 

( 1 ) 

9*67 

4-87 

2-03 

0-985 

0*505 

0*205 

0*110 

0*055 

solution required 

( 2 ) 

9-82 

4-87 

1-92 

1-015 

0*495 

0*195 

0*100 

0*060 

(3) 

9*80 

4-80 

1-92 

0-985 

0*500 

0*205 

0*105 

0*055 

Blank, ml. iodine 


0*02 

0-02 

0-02 

0-015 

0*015 

0*015 

0*015 

0*015 

Average, blank 

9*74 

4-83 

1*94 

0-980 

0*485 

0*187 

0*090 

0*042 

mg. AsoOo recovered 


0-974 

0-483 

0-194 

0*098 

0*0485 

0*0187 

0*0090 

0*0042 

% of theoretical value 

97 

97 

97 

98 

97 

94 

90 

84 


A few determinations were also carried out in which, the two drops of copper 
sulphate were omitted and only the stannous chloride activator used, to ascertain 
whether the trace of copper helped or hindered recovery. No noteworthy 
difference was recorded so that the function of the copper is apparently confined 
to speeding up the generation of hydrogen. Another series was executed to as- 
certain the best concentration of silver nitrate to use. Approximately N/dO was 
found to be optimum for quantities between 0*01 mg. and 1 mg. and NjlOO for 
quantities below 0*01 mg. A/10 was definitely too strong in the sense that 
recoveries were about 10 % lower than with A/50 but the reason for this was 
not specially investigated. 

From Table I it will be noticed that the recoveries are very good down to 
0*05 mg,, much better than could be counted upon in Gutzeit colour matching, 
and that triplicates are satisfactory. 

There is, however, a definite small loss which diminishes as the real quantity 
of arsenic diminishes but which is exaggerated when results are expressed on a 
percentage basis. Triplicates, however, agree within the limitations of the end- 
point of the burette and the titration volume, and the blank is open to the same 
titration error, so that nothing better could be expected. This point is brought 
out again in Table II which represents a series of recoveries on the whole process 
adding known quantities of arsenic to 10 g. of liver tissue in the combustion 
flask, and comparing with recoveries on pure solutions. 

Table II. 


From pure solutions 
AsgOg added ^ ^ ^ 


in mg. 

mg. 

07 

/o 

1 

0*965 

0*980 

0*978 

97 

0*5 

0*485 

0*485 

0*478 

97 

0*1 

0*097 

0*100 

98 


0*097 


0*05 

0*049 

0-048 

0*0485 

97 

0*01 

0*0095 

0*0085 

0-0090 

90 

0*005 

0*0040 

0*0045 

0*0040 

84 


Eecovered 


After digestion, -f 10 g. liver 


f 

^ 

mg. 

0 / 

/o 

— 


0*480 

0*485 

0*490 

97 

0*095 

0*091 

0*093 

93 

0*048 

0*045 

0*048 

■ 94 

0*008 

0*0085 

0*008 

,",82 

0*003 

0*0035 

0*003 

'■ 64' 
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It will be noted that down to 0*05 mg. AsgOg the perchloric-nitric combustion 
process has not involved any significant loss. At 0*05 mg. the difference between 
97 % and 94 % recovery is negligible in view of the fact that 0*048 mg. recoveries 
appear in both sets of triplicates. There is a real loss varying between ly and 
2y AsgOg; this variation in recovery is of less consequence for quantities over 
0*05 mg. but is more serious when results are expressed on a percentage basis 
with quantities so low as 0*005 mg. The average of 0*0042 mg. recovered from 
the pure solution and of 0*0032 mg. recovered from the liver tissue means a loss 
of 16 % in one case and 36 % in the other, but one would hesitate to attribute 
the difference wholly to the combustion. The agreement between triplicates, 
however, is within the limits of titration of the volume concerned so that in a 
balance experiment in which it was necessary to account on the basis of 100 % 
recovery, an upward correction of 0*002 mg. to the uniformly low results and 
admission of a variation of ±0*0005 mg. (±10%) in drawing conclusions, 
would seem to be justifiable. 

A further series of trials is offered in Table III, this time on different sub- 
stances to which 'M*4 parts per million’’, the critical limit for the public health 
analyst, were added. 

Table III. Recoveries in 'parts per 'million and as percentage of arsenic added 
to various materials. O-Oli mg. As20sper 10 g. or 10 ml. 


Urine Beer Blood Milk Flour 

A A A , A ^ , A 


r 

Parts per 
million 

0/ 

Parts per 
million 

04 

(0 

r 

Parts per 
million 

% 

Parts per 
million 

0 / 

/o 

Parts per 
million 

% 

1-30 

93 

1-20 

86 

MO 

79 

1*30 

93 

1-20 

86 

1*25 

89 

1*15 

82 

1-20 

86 

1*30 

93 

M5 

82 

1*15 

82 

1-15 

82 

M5 

82 

1*25 

89 

1-25 

89 

1*20 

86 

1-20 

86 

M5 

82 

1*30 

93 

1-25 

89 

It will 

be observed that recoveries vary from 1*15 to 1*30 parts per million. 


or 82 to 93 % of the added arsenic. Most analysts would agree that this is good 
and report the figures direct, but since all data are low a higher degree of accuracy 
could be obtained by correcting upwards by 12 % and stating results within a 

probable error of ±7%. ^ ^ ^ 

Comparison of combustion methods. Since the method of digestion utilised 
here does not seem to have been discussed for arsenic before, it is considered 
advisable to add comparative data on different methods of combustion. Table IV 
gives the recoveries of known quantities of arsenic added to 10 g. minced liver 
tissue in each case. The methods were: 

(1) Ordinary Kjeldahl combustion with 3g. potassium sulphate and a 
fragment of copper as catalyst. 

(2) Combustion with nitric and sulphuric acids as described in Assoc. Off. 
Agric. Chem. [1930, p. 307]. 

(3) Hydrochloric acid and potassium chlorate method as given by Scott, 
[1925, p. 51]. 

(4) Perchloric-nitric combustion as described above. 

(5) Dry ashing with magnesium nitrate, a method sometimes used by Green 
in dealing with large quantities of rumenal contents or grass. This consists in 
thoroughly mixing the material with 20 % magnesium nitrate solution (about 
40 ml. for 10 g. liver tissue), taking to dr 3 mess on the water-bath and ashing at 
moderate temperature in an electric muffle. The light white ash is then moistened 
with water, dissolved by warming with 1: 5 sulphuric acid and transferred to 
the generator flask for completion of the determination as usual. 
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Table IV. Method of digestion. 


AS 2 O 3 added 
“ mg. 

0*5 

Average recovery 
0-1 

Average recovery 
0-05 


Average recovery 
0-01 

Average recovery 
0-005 

Average recovery 


Sulphuric 

acid 

77 

59 

52 

Nitric acid 
+ sulphuric 
acid 

81 

84 

77 

Hydrochloric 
acid + 
potassium 
chlorate 

49 

41 

50 

Perchloric 
acid + nitric 
acid 

97 

96 

98 

Ashing with 
magnesium 
nitrate 

90 

88 

95 

63 

81 

47 

97 

91 

61 

71 

53 

95 

95 

72 

70 

— 

91 

83 

67 

85 

— 

93 

.94 

67 

75 

___ 

93 

91 

70 

72 

48 

96 

92 

72 

72 

36 

90 

84 

66 

74 

— 

96 

88 

69 

73 

42 

94 

88 

90 

70 

40 

80 

85 

50 

70 

50 

85 

70 

60 

80 

— 

SO 

SO 

67 

73 

45 

82 

78 

Nil 

50 

Nil 

60 

50 

40 

70 

Nil 

70 

40 

20 

50 

Lost 

60 

50 

20 

57 

Nil 

63 

47 


The combustion with hydrochloric acid and potassium chlorate was so 
troublesome and unsatisfactory that it was not considered worth completing tht 
series. The high temperature sulphuric acid combustion obviously leads to 
material percentage losses even with quantities as high as 0*5 mg-^ ctoiii- 
bustion with magnesium nitrate appears to be as satisfactory as nitric- sulphuric 
digestion and may occasionally be of service with certain classes of material. In 
using it abundant excess of magnesium nitrate should be used and care tak(*n to 
ensure thorough permeation of the sample. The nitric-sulphuric combustion 
might have given higher recoveries, especially on the 0*5 mg. and 0*1 mg. Cjiian- 
tities, if the precautions emphasised by Cox in discussing Ramberg’s procedure 
had been studiously observed, but the Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem. [1930] inethod 
was purposely carried out as it would be in ordinary laboratory practice. The 
run of results with the perchloric-nitric combustion is obviousl}?' best of all so that 
it appears to have in its favour superiority of recovery as well as greater speed 
of destruction of organic matter. This is attributed to the lower boiling-point of 
perchloric acid as compared with sulphuric at the last stage of combustion, as well 
as to the shorter period at high temperature. 

SUMMABY. 

A rapid quantitative method for determination of arsenic in biological m aterial 
is described which enables six determinations to be completed in about 2 hours. 
A mixture of perchloric and nitric acids is used for destruction of organic matter. 
Arsenic is liberated as arsine in a fast stream of hydrogen, absoiixHi in a few ml. 
of Nj60 silver nitrate and directly titrated with A'/495 iodine (1 ml. = 0*1 mg. 
AsgOg) to starch end-point in presence of sufficient excess of potassium iodide to 
keep silver in solution. Micro-titration is regarded as superior to matcliing 
Gutzeit papers, the inherent error of which may operate indifferently over large 
and small real quantities of arsenic. 
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Recoveries of added arsenic in quantities of 0-50 mg. to 0*005 mg. AsgOg 
compare favourably with recoveries by other methods. Duplicates are good and 
probably validity of results can be improved by an upward correction for con- 
sistent small losses. 
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XCVIL THE CAROTENOIDS OF BUTTER. 
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In a series of papers [Gillam et al., 1933 ; Watson et al., 1933 ; 1934 ; Gillanij 1934] 
data have been collected on the carotene and vitamin A contents of the butter of 
several breeds of cattle fed under various conditions. In view of the fact, how- 
ever, that carotene exists in more than one isomeric form [Kuhn and Lederer, 
1931 ; Kuhn and Brockmann, 1933] and that, of these, the a- and y-forms are 
physiologically only half as active as the ^-isomeride [Kuhn, Brockmann et al., 
1933] it is obviously important to ascertain precisely in which form the pigment 
is present in butter. The present paper desciibes the results of a chromato- 
graphic examination of the carotene fractions of a number of ordinary anti colo- 
stral butter samples with a view to elucidating this problem. The colostra! butters, 
which became available during a larger experiment at present in progress, were 
especially useful in this investigation on account of their exceedingly high 
carotene content [cf. Dann, 1933; Semb et al., 1934]. 

The butters (100-500 g.) were saponified as previously described [Gillam et al, 
1933] and the unsaponifiable material, after removal of the major part of the 
sterols by crystallisation from methyl alcohol, separated into carotenes and 
xanthophyll fractions by partition between light petroleum and 90 % methyl 
alcohol. The methyl alcoholic solution, containing the major part of the vitamin A 
and all the xanthophyll, was discarded. The light petroleum solution (30-40 ml.) 
was washed with water to free it from methyl alcohol, dried over sodium sulphate 
and subjected to the Tswett chromatographic process using a 3 x 20 cm. column 
of alumina (Brockmann's activated Al^Og (Merck) diluted 1 : 2 with inactive 
AlgOg). The chromatogram was developed by washing successively with light 
petroleum of b.p. 40-60'" and 60-80°. The separated zones were eluted individually 
with light petroleum containing methyl alcohol, filtered from adsorbent and 
examined spectroscopically in either light petroleum or carbon disulphide. 

The principal pigments. 

The majority of the samples exhibited two main coloured zones which 
washed down the columns separately, the lower one being yellow^ or bulf in 
colour whilst the upper one was brown or pink. A similar separation wtis ob- 
served when calcium hydroxide was employed in place of alumina [Karrer and 
Walker, 1933]. The spectroscopic values are shown in the accompaiiyiiig talfie, 
together with the absorption maxima recorded for a- and jS-earotene in the 
literature. As Haiisser (quoted by Kuhn, 1931) has shown that dilierent spectro- 
scopic techniques give slightly difierent values for the absorption maxima 
of carotene solutions, we have also made chromatographic and spectroscopic 
examinations of carotene samples definitely known to contain the a- and 
^-isomerides, under conditions exactly comparable with those used in tlie case 
of the butter pigment, employing for this purpose : 

(a) the unsaponifiable matter of palm oil [Kuhn and Brockmann, 1931], and 

(b) a sample of crystaUine carrot carotene, m.p. 178° [Kuhn and Lederer, 
1931; Mackinney, 1935]. 
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Table I. 


Lower zone (a-carotene) Upper zone (jy-caroteiie) 





Absorption 

A 

maxima 


Absorption maxima 

A 


Sample 

Adsorbent 

Colour of 
zone on 
adsorbent 

Petrol 

70-80“ 

w/x 

CS 2 

m/i 

Colour of 
zone on 
adsorbent 

Petrol 

70-80“ 

m[jL 

CS 2 

mix 

Ratio of a : ^ 
carotene present 

Ordinary butters : 
Englisli (1) 

AlsjOg 

Pink-buff 

m 

^5 



Red-brown 

480^^1 


1 : 2*7 

Shorthorn (2) 

Ca(OH)2 

Brown- 

474 

446 

510 

478 

Red-brown 

— 

— 

About 9 : 1 

English 

AI 2 O 3 

yellow 

Buff 

475 

447 

505 

479 

Salmon- 

483 453 

513 482 

1 : 2*2 

Guernsey 

Danish 

AI 2 G 3 

Buff 

473 

447 

_ 

_ 

pink 

Pink 

482 452 



1:4 

New Zealand 

AI 2 O 3 

Buff 

475 

447 

506 

477 

Red 

483 453 

513 480 

1 : 2*2 

Colostrum butters 
Shorthorn 

AI 0 O 3 

Yellow 

477 

448 

510 

477 

Pink-brown 

481 452 

514 481 

4:1 

Shorthorn 

Al^Og 

Yellow 

473 

446 

508 

477 

Pink 

482 452 

1 : 4*4 

Friesian 

AhOa 

Yellow 

478 

448 

510 

478 

Brown 

— 

— 

7 : 1 

Guernsey 

Ca<OH)2 

Yellow 

475 

447 

509 

478 

Pink-brown 

480 450 

— 

Mainly ft-iovm 

Ayrshire 

Ayrshire 

AhOa 

Yellow 

473 

446 

- 

- 

Deep red 

482 452 

— 

1 : 2*7 

ai;o3 

Yellow 

474 

445 

_ 

- 

Salmon- 

pink 

Red-brown 

482 452 

— 

1 : 1*8 

Carotene extracts of known composition: 
Cryst. carrot Al >03 Yellow 

477 

448 

508 

477 

483 453 

513 482 

— 

carotene 

M,p. 178“ 

Palm oil un- 

AI 2 O 3 

Bright 

476 

447 

507 

475 

Red-brown 

481 451 

513 481 

_ 

saponifiable 

matter 

Data on pure 

(also 

Ca(0H)2) 

Ca(0H)2 

yellow 

Yellow 

478 

447*5 

509 

477 




Karrer and Walker 

pigments 
given in the 
literature 



478 

447*5 

511 

478 



483*5452 

521 485*5 

[1933] 

Kuhn and Brock- 

MgO 




507 

476 



511 485 

rnann [1932] 

Kuhn and Lederer 
[1931] 

Strain [1934] 


A comparison of the data (see Table I) with the corresponding butter values 
definitely proves that butter contains both a- and ^-carotene and that the 
relative amounts of these isomerides vary considerably in different samples. The 
ratio of the two substances present in each butter was determined as follows. 
The separately eluted pigments were made up to equal volumes in light petroleum 
B.P. 70-80°, and the intensity of absorption of light of each solution was deter- 
mined at the wave length of maximum absorption (447 mfi for a-carotene, 452 m/x 
for ^-carotene). When equal thicknesses of solution are examined the relative 
amounts of pigment present are directly proportional to the respective intensities 
of absorption recorded. 

Pigments present in only small amount. 

In addition to a- and ^-carotene, several of the more highly pigmented butters 
were found to contain minor amounts of other petrol-phasic lipoid pigments, 
whose presence was indicated by the appearance of one or more coloured bands 
(usually a yellow-brown ring with a reddish violet ring just over it) situated 
above the ^-carotene on the developed chromatogram. The yellow pigment was 
definitely characterised as kryptoxanthin by the following properties: {a) the 
yellow-brown colour of the ring and the fact that it is adsorbed just above the 
j8-earotene; (6) absorption maxima in light petroleum at 481 and 451-5 
Kuhn and Grundmann [1933], using a grating spectroscope instead of our prism 
spectroscope, record maxima for kryptoxanthin at 485-5 and 452 m/x ; (c) the 
pigment, although epiphasic in light petroleum to 90 % methyl alcohol, is 
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partially extracted by 95 % methyl alcohol; {d) the pigment is adsorbed only 
with difficulty on calcium carbonate. 

In the case of one Ayrshire colostral butter the amount of this pigment was 
estimated to constitute approximately 3 % (^.c. 0*15 mg. per 100 g. fat) of the 
"total carotene fraction. 

The reddish violet band was usually present in too small quantity for definite 
characterisation, but in the case of the casual Danish butter sample, which was 
much richer than usual in both these subsidiary pigments, it was found possible 
to separate it almost completely from the kryptoxanthin by repeated adsorption 
on alumina. The pigment is characterised by absorption bands at 503, 470 and 
442 m/r, which agree with the maxima of lycopene recorded by Kuhn and 
Brockmann [1932] who give 506, 474 and 446 The slight discrepancy in the 
wave lengths is probably due to incomplete separation of all the kryptoxanthin, 
and in this connection Kuhn and Grundmami have reported that these two caro- 
tenoids are not sharpty separable on alumina. In this particular sample of butter, 
the kryptoxanthin and lycopene were present in approximately equal amounts, 
and together constituted nearly half of the total petrol-phasic colouring matter. 

In the light of these results it was argued that as the carotenoids of milk lat 
must come from the food ingested by the cow via the blood, then the blood 
serum carotenoids might be expected to be similar to those of butter. A pre- 
liminary examination of the lipoid pigments of the blood serum of cows indicates 
a striking similarity to those of butter. We are at present examining the matter 
in more detail. 

Summary. 

The petrol-phasic carotenoid fractions of the unsaponifiable matter of a 
number of ordinary and colostral butters have been examined by combined 
chromatographic and spectroscopic methods. It has been found that the caro- 
tene present is a mixture of a- and ^-forms, the relative amounts of wliich vary 
considerably in different samples. Kryptoxanthin and lycopene have also been 
detected in small amount in several of the more pigmented samples of butter. 

We wish to thank Messrs Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Research Council 
for financial assistance and to acknowledge the invaluable co-operation of 
Messrs Page, Watson and Ferguson of Jealotts Hill Agricultural Research Station 
in the collection and preparation of the butter samples. 
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The Iiitemational Standard of the oestrus-producing hormone consists of the 
hydroxyketonic compound known in tliis country as ketohydroxyoestrin or 
oestrone. Since it is desirable, for some purposes, to prepare and store alcoholic 
solutions of the standard substance, it has been considered advisable to investi- 
gate its stability when kept in this form for various periods and at different 
temperatures. Butenandt [1930] reported that the stabihty of oestrone in 
alcoholic solution was small, a decrease of activity of at least one-third taking 
place in 2 months. 

Technique. 

Preparation of alcoholic solution. For biological assay a sample of the Inter- 
national Standard was dissolved in the proportion of 2 mg. in 100 ml. of absolute 
alcohol {i.e. 0-002 %) ; for spectrographic examination the concentration was 
0-0125 % . Solution in the cold was slow, and was completed by heating to 50° 
for 10 minutes on a water-bath. The solution was cooled, transferred to dry 
sterile ampoules of non-alkaline resistance glass and immediately sealed. 

Storage. Each set of ampoules was divided into batches. Those for biological 
assay were stored at —2°, at room temperature in the dark and at 37°, respec- 
tively. Those for spectrographic examination were divided into four batches 
stored {a) at — 2°, (6) at room temperature in the dark, (c) at room temperature, 
in diffused daylight, {d) at 37°. Batches {a) and {d) were occasionally exposed 
to artificial light but otherwise kept in the dark. The absorption spectra were 
measured on the instrument described by Philpot and Schuster [1933]. 

Biological assay. The method of assay consisted in the determination, by 
means of a dose-response curve, of the dose necessary to cause oestrus in 50 % 
of a group of ovariectomised mice. It followed closely that employed by 
Deanesly and Parkes in some work on the suitability of the International 
Standard, a report of which has been submitted to the Permanent Commission 
Oil Biological Standardisation of the League of Nations Health Organisation, 
but not yet published. 

Test animals. ^ 111 immature albino mice about 4 weeks old were ovariec- 
tomised. After a period of about one month, control vaginal smears were taken. 
The mice were divided into four groups, the number in each being shown in 
Table I. The same group was injected with the same batch of hormone at each 
test, except in the last test, where four animals from group 1 were removed to 
group 4. A fortnight before each test all the mice were “primed” with ly of 
hormone contained in 0-5 ml. 10 % alcohol. The smears were stained in 
methylene blue. A mixture of nucleated and cornified epithelial cells, or 
cornified cells alone in the absence of leucocytes, was considered as a positive 
xeaction. ■" 
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Table I. 


Number of mice per group for each test. 

Number of auimals 


Group 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Solution injected 
kept at 

37° 

-2° 

Room temp. 
Control 

For standard 
curve 

30 

28 

25 

28 

After 

3 months 

27 

28 

23 

24 

After 

6 months 

27 

26 

23 

18 

After 

12 months 

17 

20 

IS 

18 



Biological assay. 




Preliminary experiment. An experiment on the freshly made alcoholic solu- 
tion containing 1 mg. of crystalline hormone in 50 ml. absolute alcohol was 
made to verify the curve obtained previously by Deanesly and Paidies. Four 
aqueous solutions were made from the alcoholic solution containing known 
amounts of hormone as shown in Table II. 


Table II. 


Solution 

Volume of alcoholic 
solution in 

50 ml. H,0 
ml. “ 

Crystalline substance 
in 0*4 ml. of the 
aqueous solution 

y 

Percentage- 

positive 

reactions 

A 

1*0 

0*16 

100 

B 

0-6 

0*096 

90 

C 

0*35 

0*056 

60 

D 

0-20 

0*032 

29 


04 ml. of each of the solutions A-D was injected subcutaneously over 
36 hours into the groups 1-4 shown in Table I. The times of injection w^cre as 
foUows: 1st day, 9.30 a.m., 9.30 p.m.; 2nd day, 9.30 a.m., 9.30 p.m.; and smears 
were taken: 3rd day, 4 p.m., 11.30 p.m,; 4th day, 9.30 a.m., 4 p.m., 11.30 p.m.; 
5th day, 9.30 a.m. The percentage number of positive reactions is shown in 
Table II and plotted in Fig. 1. 

The curve conforms in shape very closely to that obtained by Deanesly and 
Parkes, but it is displaced somewhat to the left so that the weight giving a 
50% response is 0-047 y (see Table III) as compared with O-OOly for the 
previous curve. 

Stability tests. After 3 months one ampoule from each of the batches kept at 
different temperatures was opened and from each 045 ml. of the alcoholic solution 
was taken and made up to 50 ml. with distilled water. 0*4 ml., of the aqueous 
solutions was injected over 36 hours into each mouse, which thus received 
0*072y. As showm in Table I these aqueous solutions made from the alcoholic 
solutions kept at 37®, —2® and room temperature were injected into groups 1, 2 
and 3 respectively. 

From Fig. 1 a 70-80 % response was to be expected from a fresh solution 
and, allowing for a slight loss in activity during the 3 months, approximately 
a 50 % response was aimed at. From the 100 % positive result obtained it is 
not possible to calculate the unit in any of the groups. This high response can 
only be explained by variation in the sensitivity of the mice, a fact w'hieh 
emphasises the need for a control group in the tests. 

After 6 and 12 months the test was repeated. In both instances 0*35 ml. of 
the original alcoholic solution was made up to 50 ml. with water, A similar 



Simultaneously with each test a similar volume of a freshly made alcoholic 
solution (1 mg. in 50 ml, of absolute alcohol) of the. International Standard was 
injected into group 4 so that each animal received the same amount of hormone. 
The results, which are shown in Table III, are expressed in terms of the amount 
of hormone required to induce a 50 % response (1 M.xr.), the 
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amount of the aqueous solution (04 ml.) was injected into the same groups of 
mice. The amount of hormone injected into each mouse in both of these tests 
was reduced to 0*056 y. After 6 months the units for the three batches and the 
control shown in Table III are uniformly higher than expected. The difference 


0 0«G4 0*08 0«12 0-16 

Weight of hormone in y 

Fig. 1. International Standard of the oestrus-producing hormone; curve showing percentage 
positive response of vaginal smears to various doses of the hormone. The weight giving 50 % 
response is 0*047y (0-47 International Unit) and is considered as one mouse unit. 

between the units is insignificant. The group receiving the hormone kept at 37° 
gave the highest response, which further shows that no loss in activity had 
occurred. On account of this a period of another 6 months was allowed to 
elapse before making a further test. After 12 months the units for the three 
solutions are almost identical and show very little difference from the control 
unit of 0*044y. No loss in activity has occurred. 

Table III, 

Weight of hormone in y required to cause 50 % response. 


Time from start of exp. 
at which the solutions 


Kept in alcoholic solution at 


Control 

were tested 


Room temp. 


solution 


: — * 





0-047 

3 months 

' — 





— 

6 months 

0-067 

0-080 

0-066 

0-077 

12 months 

0-047 

0-046 

0-048 

0-044 
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Spectrographic examination. 

Fresh solutions of hormone. The absorption spectrum 
alcoholic solution wi in fair agreement wM that 

[19311 sho™ a maximum value of ^Li = 81 (as compared mth 82 5) at 
281-5mu but the smaU subsidiary hump which they record at 291 m/x was, m 
our me^sWements, visible only as an inflection in the curve. The curve is plotted 

in Tig. 2, in terms of 

C • log JO y — Cq • 

Stabilitv measurements. Measurements were taken of the contents of one 
batcH .t iatervab ot 3, 9 and 12 month, after the o„g.„al 

'“’rbatche. (a). (6) and (e) no change in the atot^ion outnid. the mnge of 
the experimental error was detected. In batch (d) (kept at 3/ ) as shovn ii 
Mg. 2,^there was a shght increase of doubtful sigmfieance m the absorption at 



Fig. 2. Absorption spectra of solutions of the International Standard of the oostnis-produeing 
hormone in 0-0125 % alcoholic solution. 

— — Fresh solution. Solution kept 12 months at 37 

the peak at 281-5m^, but at the minimum at 250m/x there was a progressive 
increase of absorption, amounting in all to a change in the value o.t e ironi 
0*06 to 0*31. This change is not sufficiently large or characteristic tor (ieiuute 
conclusions to be drawn as to its exact cause. It may be due to deeom].)ositdoii 
of oestrone, but the retention of the shape of the absorption curve as a whol(’> 
makes it extremely unlikely that, if such decomposition actually occurs, it does 
so to any considerable extent. 
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Summary. 

Alcoholic solutions of the International Standard of the oestrus-producing 
hormone stored in sterile sealed ampoules at — 2°, room temperature or 37 , 
for 12 months show neither decline in activity as measured by the vaginal 
comification test, nor any change in ultra-violet absorption, with the exception 
of a small increase in general absorption when stored at 37°. 
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Recently Robison and Rosenheim [1934] made the interesting observation 
that sodium fluoride, even in extremely small quantities, impedes in vitro the 
deposition of calcium in hypertrophic cartilage ; however, even in much higher 
degrees of concentration, it does not alter the extent of hydrolysis brought about 
by a purified preparation of bone phosphatase on sodium jS-glycerophosphate. 

In a recent paper Belfanti et al. [1935], after having examined the inhibitory 
action of sodium fluoride on the ^^ acid” phosphatases of extracts of animal 
tissues, mentioned, in connection with the probable importance of the fluoiides 
in the phenomena of calcification and decalcification of bone, the fact that in 
certain circumstances sodium fluoride may also inhibit the activity of the 
“alkaline’’ phosphatases. 

In the present work, we have attempted to find under wdiat conditions that 
phenomenon may occur. 

It seemed moreover that it would be of interest to find out if the inactivation 
effected by sodium fluoride was permanent in character or was reversible. 

Inouye [1929], when experimenting with the glycerophosphatase of 
pergillus oryzae, found that on eliminating the fluorine ions by the addition 
of an excess of calcium chloride, the phosphatase activity was not restored, 
whereas the inhibitory effects of oxalate ions and sulphate ions could be 
eliminated by the addition of CaClg . 

Expebimental. 

As regards the preparation of the enz 3 ?inic extracts and the method used to 
estimate the phosphatase activity, we refer the reader to our previous work and 
when necessary discuss any modifications that have been introduced. 

Reactivation of phosphatases inactivated ivith sodium oxalMe, 

(1) Reactivation by the addition of GaCl 2 . Experiments made with an extract 
of rabbit liver agree in the results with those made by Inouye [1929] on the 
phosphatase of A. oryzae: we obtained, in other words, the restoration of the 
phosphatase activity of the extract. In order to ascertain if the time of contact 
between the oxalate and the enzyme before treating with calcium chloride had a 
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sensible influence on the inactivation, a series of five numbered test-tubes each 
containing 7 ml. of the undermentioned solution was prepared. 


Acetate-veronal solution 

15 ml. 

8*5 % solution of NaOl 

15 „ 

Distilled water 

12 „ 

Rabbit fiver extract 

30 „ 

HCl N/5 

36 „ 


Jf/5 sodium oxalate solution (1 ml.) was added to test-tubes 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
In test-tube ISTo. 1, this addition was made immediately, whereas in test-tube 
JSTo. 2 it was made after 30 mins., in test-tube No. 3 after 85 mins, and in test- 
tube No. 4 after 90 mins. 1 ml. of distilled water was added to test-tube 
No. 5. 1 ml. of N/2 CaCl 2 solution was then added to test-tubes Nos. 1, 2, 3 
and 5 whilst 1 ml. of distilled water was added to test-tube No. 4. Finally , 1 ml. 
of 5 % (anhydrous salt) solution of sodium glycerophosphate was added to all 
five test-tubes, together with two drops of toluene. The five test-tubes were then 
placed at the same time in a thermostat at 37° and 16 hours later the inorganic 
phosphorus contents were estimated. Table I shows that, even when the sodium 
oxalate is allowed to act for one hour and a half and at less than 5 on an 
enzymic solution obtained from rabbit fiver, there is no notable alteration in 
the activity of its acid phosphatase. 

Table I. Influence on the acid phosphatase of rabbit liver of the time of contact 
between enzymic solution and sodium oxalate before reactivation with CaCh • 

p-^ of the solu- 
tions under 
examination 
4-87 
4-91 
4-88 

4- 92 

5- 02 


Test-tube 

No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


P hydrolysed 
mg. 
0*0407 
0*0414 
0*0402 
0*0398 
0*0125 


Time of contact before the 
addition of CaCb 
90 mins. 

30 „ 

5 „ 

Control without oxalate 
Control without CaC^ 

(2) Reactivation by means of dialysis, 25 ml. of JH/IO sodium oxalate solution 
(portion A) were added to 25 ml. of a rabbit fiver extract, whilst another 25 mi. 
of the same extract were diluted with 25 ml. of distilled water (portion B). The 
two portions were subjected to dialysis through cellophane against distilled 
water for 24 hours. When the dialysis was terminated, both liquids were 
brought to a volume of 60 ml. with distilled water. Three 25 ml. flasks were 
then prepared, each of which contained: solution of sodium glycerophosphate 
(5% anhydrous salt), 1ml.; acetate- veronal solution, 2 ml.; NaCl solution, 
2 mJ. ; N HCl, 1*5 ml. 10 ml. of the enzymic extract (A) were added to flask No. 1, 
10 ml. of extract (B) were added to flask No. 2 and 10 ml. of extract (B) 
plus 5 ml. of Jf/5 sodium oxalate were added to flask No. 3. All three flasks 
were then filled up to the mark with distilled water. Their p^ was about 3-2. 
After the addition of toluene and digestion in the thermostat for 16 hours, 
the following results were obtained: p hydrolysed 

per ml 
mg. 

Dialysed after the addition of sodium oxalate 2* 

Dialysed without the addition of sodium oxalate ^ ^ 0*0277 

Control in the presence of Jf/25 oxalate added after dialysis 0*0074 ^ 

The enzymic solution inhibited with sodium oxalate had reacquired its 
activity during dialysis. 


Flask 

No. 

■ 1 

2 . . 

3 
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Reactivation of phosphatases inactivated with sodium fluoride. 

(1) Reactivation by means of addition of CaCl 2 . Experiments carried out botli 
with, rabbit liver extract and with rabbit kidney extract demonstrate the 
possibility of reactivating, at least partially, by means of addition of CaCl 2 j an 
enzyme which has been previously rendered inactive with NaF. The extent of 
this reactivation was, however, unlike that which was found in the case of sodium 
oxalate, in inverse relation to the time during which the fluorine ions had acted 
on the enzyme of the solution before being precipitated in the form of calcium 
salts. The experiment was carried out in exactly the same way as those done 
with sodium oxalate (see Table I). Table II shows the results obtained in two 
experiments with rabbit liver extract and rabbit kidney extract respectively. 

Table II. Influence on the acid phosphatase of rabbit liver and of rabbit Icidney of 
the time of contact between enzymic solution and sodium fl/uonde before the 


addition 

Test-tube 

ofCaCk. 

Time of contact before the 

Ph of the solu- 
tions under 

P hydi'olysed 

Reacquired 
a(;'ti^'it 3 ’■ as 
of the original 

No. 

addition of CaCL 

examination 

^ mg.^ 

activity 

1 

Rabbit liver extract 

90 mins. 4-94 

0-0136 

15-4 

2 

30 „ 

4-86 

0-0286 

29-1 

3 

0 ,, 

4-93 

0-0296 

59-3 

4 

Control without NaF 

4-86 

0-0364 


5 

Control without CaClg 

4-89 

0-0080 

— 

1 

Rabbit Iddney extract 

90 mins. 4-9 

0-0142 

37-7 

2 

30 „ 

4-9 

0-0207 

65*8 

3 

5 „ 

4-8 

0-0226 

74*0 

4 

Control without NaF 

4-92 

0-0231 

— 

5 

Control without CaCb 

5-07 

0-0055 

— 


As maybe seen from Table II, under similar conditions, the activity of the 
acid phosphatase of kidney extract is reacquired in a greater measure than that 
of the acid phosphatase of liver extract. 

(2) Reactivation by means of dialysis. 40 mi. of rabbit liver extract 'were added 
to 8 ml. of a solution of NaF, acidified with acetic acid to p^ 4*4. The whole was 
allowed to stand at room temperature for three hours. Afterwards, the solution 
was divided into two equal parts : the first was dialysed for three days against 
distilled water (extract A) whilst the second was kept in the ice- chest (extract B). 
Simultaneously with A, 20 ml. of liver extract 'with the addition of 4 ml. of 
distilled water (extract C) were dialysed. The phosphatase activities of the three 
extracts as regards sodium glycerophosphate and in the presence of veronal 
buffer were then estimated in the usual way. 

An experiment was also carried out, by the same method, on an extract of 
hog kidney prepared accordmg to Asakawa [1929]. 

The following results were obtained: 

Rabbit kidney 

A 

t \ 

P hydrolysed 
pu of the per ml. 

Extract solution mg. 

A Dialysed after adding NaF 5*4 0-0243 

B Not dialysed after adding NaF 5*2 0-0040 

C Dialysed without adding NaF 5-4 0-0389 


Hog kidney 


Pji of the 
solutions 

. 4*77', , 
4-60 
4-72 


]:* hydrolysed 
per mi. 

mg. 

0-0818 

0-0225 

0-0803 
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These experiments show that dialysis leads to the partial reactivation of the 
acid phosphatases of extracts of rabhit and hog kidney previously inactivated 
with sodium fluoride. We wish to point out, however, that the contact between 
fluoride and enzyme, although protracted over a very long period of time, 
took place at room temperature instead of at 37° as was the case in the experi- 
ments on reactivation with calcium chloride. 


Inactivation with sodium fluoride of the ''alkaline'' phosphatase of the 
liver and kidney. Lability of hone phosphatase in an acid medium. 


In each of four 25 ml. flasks, numbered from 1 

to 4, were placed : 


No. 1 

No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

Liver extract ^ ^ 

5 

5 

5 

Acetate-veronal solution 4*5 

4*5 

4.5 

4*5 

N/S HCl . 6 

6 

— 

— 

2 % NaP 1 

— 

1 

— 

H^O - 

1 

6 

7 


The four flasks were left in the water-bath at 37° for 2 hours and then to each of 
them were added : 


iY/5 NaOH 

5 % glycerophosplaate 


5*5 

1 


5*5 

1 


No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 


P hydrolysed per ml. mg. 0-0235 
„ „ 0-0484 

„ „ 0-0605 

„ „ 0-0610 


and the whole brought up to the mark with distilled water. After determination 
of the pjg;, addition of toluene and digestion in the thermostat for 16 hours, 
we proceeded to estimate the P hydrolysed. The following is the result of the 

four tests: 

Pu 8-80 
8-62 
Ph 8-90 

A second experiment, carried out with another extract of liver of the rabbit, 
much more active than the previous one, gave the following results : 

No. 1 Ph 9-27 P hydrolysed per ml. mg. 0-1000 
No. 2 Ph9-32 „ „ 0-1935 

No. 3 Ph 8-70 „ „ 0-1818 

The data given above show that exposure to 37° for two hours at about 
4*5 partially inactivates the “alkaline ’’ phosphatase of rabbit liver extract. In 
presence of sodium fluoride, the resultant inactivation is much higher. 

The alkaline phosphatase of the kidney behaves in an analogous manner, as 
is shown by the results of an experiment made with an extract of hog kidney 
prepared according to Asakawa’s method [1929], in which exposure to 18° in an 
acid medium at p^ 4*5 was protracted for 17 hours. 

No. 1 Ph 8*71 P hydrolysed per ml. mg. 0-0182 
No. 2 Ph8-75 „ ■ „ 0-1066 

No. 3 Ph8*85 „ „ 0-2286 

Similar experiments were carried out with an extract of bone (metaphysis 
and epiphysis) from the adult rabbit and the results obtained were as follows : 


No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 


Ph 8-65 
Ph 8*70 
Ph 8*95 
Ph 8-90 


P hydrolysed per ml. mg. Traces 
„ „ Traces 

„ „ 0-0631 

„ „ 0-0727 


As exposure for two hours to 37° in an acid medium had of itself completely 
inactivated the alkaline phosphatase, the experiment was repeated for shorter 
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periods of time 
20 mins. : 


In a second test at 4-5 the mixture was heated for only 


P hydrolysed per ml. mg. Traces 
Traces 
0-0789 
0-0789 


No. 1 Ph 8-66 
No. 2 Ph 8-67 
No. 3 ph 9-06 
No. 4 Ph 9-05 

In a third experiment the mixture was heated for 6 mins, at p-g, 4-5 and at 37° : 
No. 1 ^ hydrolysed per ml. mg. 0*0125 

No. 2 Ph8'80 .. 0-0180 

No. 3 Ph8-84 « » 0-0670 

No. 4 pu 8-84 „ .. 0-0/20 

These experiments show that the ‘ ‘ alkahne ’ ’ phosphatases “fT inactivated 
by sodium fluoride when the latter acts for a certain penod of time m an acid 
medium. The results also show that the alkaline phosphatase of bone is much 
more sensitive to the inactivating action of the acid medium than the alkaline 
phosphatases of the liver and of the kidney. 


SUMMAEY. 

1 The ^'acid” phosphatases of extracts of liver and of kidney are reversibly 
inactivated by sodium oxalate and can be reactivated without loss by precipi- 
tating the oxalate ions by means of calcium salts or removing them by dial} sis. 

2. Inactivation of the acid ’’ phosphatases of the liver and of the kiiiney b\ 
sodium fluoride is of a different nature from that produced by oxalate, .in the 
latter case, there is probably a formation of an inactive enzyme^xalate complex 
which can easily be split up, restoring the unaltered enzyme. The tormation ot 
the inactive enzyme-fluoride complex on the other hand is accompanied by a 
profound alteration of the enzyme, which occurs in a relatively long perioci oi 
time and may lead to the permanent disappearance of the phospliatase activity. 
EHminating the fluorine ions from the sjstem more or less rapidly restores 
the enzymic activity in a greater or less degree. Permanent inactivation of the 
“acid” phosphatase by sodium fluoride occurs more rapidly at 37® than at room 

temperature. in- x 

3. If the “alkahne” phosphatases of the extracts of kidney and of liver at 

37® are kept at about 4*5 and then brought back to an alkaline there 
occurs an inactivation of greater or less degree according to the duration of the 
treatment in an acid medium. 

4. Sodium fluoride also inactivates the “alkaline” phosphatases of extracts 
of liver and of kidney when it is allowed to act for some time on these extracts 
brought to pj^ Sihout 4-5. This is probably due to the fact that the formation 
of the inactive fluoride-alkaline phosphatase complex occurs only in an acid 
medium. By this process the inactivation of the alkaline phosphatase occurs in a 
much more rapid and complete manner than occurs with a simple acid treatment. 

5. The “all^aline” phosphatase of bone is extremely sensitive to the acid 
reaction of the medium and in this is different from the “alkaline” ]).hosphatase 
of the liver and of the kidney as the latter is much less sensitive. This provides 
evidence that the “alkaline” phosphatase of the liver and of the kidney is not 
identical with that of bone, a subject which will be further discussed in our next- 
paper. 
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C FAT METABOLISM IN FISHES. 

VL THE FATS OF SOME PLANKTON CRUSTACEA. 


By JOHN ARNOLD LOVERN. 

From the To^ry Eesearch Station, Aberdeen, of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 

{Received February ISth, 1935,) 

In previous papers [Lovern, 1932; 1934, 2] it has been shown that the fats from 
freshwater fish, taken as a whole, form a class distinct from those of marine , 
species. It was suggested that differences of food might account for this, but at 
that time no data were available concerning the type of fat ingested in each case. 
The larger carnivorous fish (including all the marine species examined and all 
but one of those from fresh water) consume smaller creatures, mainly other fish 
in most cases, and here presumably the fat is of a type similar to that of the 
larger fish. The very small fish live largely on copepods and similar small crustacea, 
which are, indeed, the main link between vegetable and animal life in both salt 
andfresh water. The planktonic Crustacea are almost exclusively vegetable feeders. 

It is of interest to know whether the same class distinction holds between fresh- 
water and marine zooplankton as obtains for the fishes. If it does the idea of 
food differences being the cause of the observed distinctions in the case of the 
larger fish is considerably strengthened. This theory will receive further support 
if the composition of the zooplankton fats is closely similar to that of the fish 
fats, suggesting that ingested fat is largely deposited unchanged. 

Very little is known regarding the composition of these crustacean fats. 
ColHn et al. [1934] examined the fat from Calanus finmarchicus and also mixed 
copepod fat. Their results, whilst not giving details of composition, indicated a 
resemblance of type between the fatty acids of these fats and those of fish fats. 
They further found appreciable quantities of wax alcohols present. No fresh- 
water Crustacea seem to have been examined. 

In this paper the results obtained with the fats from one marine species and 
three freshwater species are given. 

Experimental. 

The fats were obtained by desiccating with anhydrous sodium sulphate and 
extracting with ether. The marine species used was Calanus finmarchicus. This 
is a relatively large organism and easily obtained pure by the use of tow nets of a 
suitable mesh. Tt was collected in large quantities in Loch Sunart, Argyllshire, 
during May 1933, and sufficient fat was available for a full-scale quantitative 
analysis (200 g.). 

As for freshwater organisms, it is often the case that a particular pond or 
lake is dominated by one organism, and by the use of a suitable net fairly 
pure samples may be collected. From a small sheet of water near Aberdeen, a 
considerable quantity of Cyclops strenuus was obtained almost pure, the con- 
taminants being mainly other species of Cyclops. From Loch Lochy, Inverness- 
sliire, a pure sample of Daphnia galeata was obtained and from Loch Ness a 
somewhat mixed sample, almost all of the genus Diaptomus with D. gracilis 
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greatly predominating. There will be no serious error in considering this as all 
D. gracilis. From these freshwater organisms only sufficient fat was available 
in each case for analysis by semi-micro- methods [Lovern, 1934, 1]. Ail the fats 
were deep red in colour and all contained a considerable quantity of acid pigment 
matter. The characteristics of the fats are given in Table 1, and the compositions 
of the mixed fatty acids in Table II, as weight and molar percentages. 


Table I. Characteristics of fats. 


Species 

Saponification 

equivalent 

Iodine 

value 

0 / 

‘■'V 

saponifiable 

0 alarms finmarcMcus 

457-5 

177-6 

32-0 

Cyclops atremius 

341-7 

236-2 

20-0 

Daphnia galeata 

410-7 

142-9 

22-3 

Diaptomus gracilis 

367-6 

153*8 

17*5 



Discussion. 

It will be observed that all the fats contain large amounts of unsaponifiable 
matter. Whilst this was not examined in detail, its appearance strongly sug- 
gested the presence of wax alcohols, in agreement with the finding of Collin et al. 
[1934]. 

It will be seen from Table II that all the fats contain the typical '‘fish oir' 
fatty acids (palmitoleic, Cgo acids etc.). Moreover, the class distinction between 
fats of marine and freshwater origin is markedly in evidence. Tins ditlerence 
has been previously defined [Lovern, 1932] as increased proportions of C\q and 
Ci8 unsaturated acids and decreased and especially Cgg acids in the freshwater 
fats, as contrasted with those from marine sources. D. gracilis fat is the least 
typically freshwater fat, but even here the entire lack of C 22 acids and the high 
content of C^g unsaturated acids would put this fat into the freshwater class. 

A point of interest is the extremely high average unsaturation of tlie and 
C 20 unsaturated acids, as well as the presence of polyethylenic aciils in all 
cases.. 

It would seem that the fats of the vegetable-feeding zooplankton, from both 
salt and fresh water, correspond so closely to those of the marine and freshwater 
fish respectively that a simple deposition of mgested fat, largely unchanged in 
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composition, would account for the observed characteristics of marine and 
freshwater fish fats. It may well be that the whole character of fish fats is due to 
the type of fat occurring in their essential food supply — the plankton Crustacea. 

It would be of interest to know whether the compositions of the crustacean 
fats are in turn largely decided by the type of fat in the food ; whether, in fact, as 
suggested previously [Lovern, 1932], it is really the plant life of the medium 
which is affected by the presence or absence of salt. Experiments in progress 
point to this being the case and suggest that even in the Crustacea the ingested 
vegetable fat is mainly deposited unchanged. 

SUMMABY. 

The fats from three freshwater and one marine species of plankton Crustacea 
have been examined. The mixed fatty acids of the freshwater species show the 
same class distinction when contrasted with the acids of the marine species as is 
observed with the fatty acids of fish from the respective habitats. 

The close correspondence in type of the fats from Crustacea and fish suggest 
that fat ingested by the fish is largely deposited unchanged, and that the class 
differences observed between the fats from freshwater and marine fish as a whole 
have a dietary origin. 

The author desires to express his thanks to Dr S. G. Gibbons and Miss H. S. 
Ogilvie, of the Marine Laboratory of the Fishery Doard for Scotland, Aberdeen, 
for kindly examining the various hauls of plankton. 
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CL POST MORTEM BREAKDOWN OF GLYCOGEN 
AND ACCUMULATION OF LACTIC ACID IN FISH- 
MUSCLE AT LOW TEMPERATURES. 

By JAMES GAEDEN SHARP. 

jProm the Tony Research Station, Aberdeen, of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

{Received February 26th, 1935.) 

The temperature of maximum rate of change. 

In a previous publication [Sharp, 1934] it was shown that the rate of gljco- 
genolysis in fish-muscle after death decreased with temperature down to 0°. 
Lowering of temperature to - 10° resulted first of all in an increased rate of 
change in the frozen tissue at -2° and secondly in a falling off to a barely 
perceptible rate at — 10°. It must follow therefore that between 0° and ■— 10° 
there is a temperature at which the maximum rate of breakdown occurs in the 
frozen muscle. 

The first part of the present work shows that the maximum rate of change 
takes place in the temperature interval —3*2° to -3*7°. The sampling error 
of the technique previously given in detail is too large to permit of more 
accurate determination. 

Experimental. 

' The method of experiment was slightly different from that employed pre- 
viously, for no attempt was made to obtain complete curves over any period 



Fig. 1. Amounts of lactic acid accumulation in six lots of mixed muscle samples over 
arbitrary periods of 9-12 hours’ storage at different freezing temperatures, 

of storage. The muscle was stored for an arbitrary period at different tem- 
peratures and the loss in glycogen and the gain in lactic acid were estimated 
over this period. Using ten similar fresh samples from five haddocks, two were 
retained for immediate analysis and the remainder stored in pairs in air-tight 
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tinned containers at four temperatures for a definite period (9-12 liours) after 
which glycogen and lactic acid estimations were carried out by the methods 
given before in detail. Duplicate samples at each temperature served to reduce 
the sampling error and in most cases repeat experiments were done on different 
batches of fish. The results of six experiments are plotted in Fig. 1, and since 
in all cases the glycogen loss was accounted for by a corresponding increase in 
lactic acid, the plotted values represent either lactic acid accumulation or 
glycogen loss over the period of storage. 

Conclusion. 

In the temperature interval —3*2° to —3*7° the maximum rate of glycogen 
breakdown with corresponding lactic acid accumulation occurs in the frozen 
muscle. 

In frog-muscle, Smith and Moran [1930; Smith, 1931] have shown that 
the increased rate of change below —0*9° is not due to oxygen starvation, but 
can be directly related to the amount of available water withdrawn from the 
muscle plasma in the form of ice. Freezing of the tissue causes increased salt 
concentration in the plasma, and, on the assumption that the plasma behaves 
like an isotonic solution of sodium chloride, it is estimated that at —2-5°, 
80-82 % of the available water is withdrawn from the plasma in the form of 
ice, resulting in a five-fold increase in salt concentration. 

In minced frog-muscle suspended in phosphate solutions of different con- 
centrations maximum formation of lactic acid occurs in solutions freezing 
at -3°. Further, the solubihty of rabbit-muscle globulin" reaches a maximum 
in phosphate solutions freezing at —2° and falls rapidly in solutions freezing 
below —2"^ [Smith, 1932]. 

It seems therefore that the maximum rate of change takes place in the frozen 
muscle when a definite salt concentration is attained in the plasma, coincident 
with maximum solubility of the muscle globulin. Further increase in salt con- 
centration by lowering of temperature results in decreasing solubility of the 
protein and decreasing rate of change. 

The salt concentration of fish-muscle plasma is such that the freezmg-point 
is approximately 0*6° lower than that of frog- muscle plasma. It follows from 4 
this that the plasma salt concentration attained in fish-muscle frozen at —3*2° 
would approximate to the concentration attained in frog-muscle at about —2*5°. 
Considered from the standpoint of the maximum rate of change occurring on 
the attainment of a definite salt concentration in the plasma, the present results 
agree closely with those obtained in the case of frog- muscle. 

The critical temperature of freezing. 

In frog-muscle with certain degrees of freezing, irreversible changes take 
place in the colloidal structure of the tissue. That such changes occur is evident 
on thawing the frozen muscle when it is observed that the muscle has become 
non-irritable and has lost the power of synthesising both glycogen and phos- 
phagen [Moran, 1929; Smith, 1929; Kreps, 1931]. According to the intensity 
of freezing, muscles on thawing either return completely to normal condition 
or are irretrievably altered. For the gastrocnemius of the frog, these irreversible 
changes occur on freezing at — 1*6° and storing at this temperature for a period 
of 24 hours. For example, pn thawing at 5° muscles which have undergone 
different degrees of freezing, it is found that in the muscles stored at tem- 
peratures above — 1*6° for 24 hours the accumulated lactic acid is resynthesised 
to glycogen until the normal resting level (0*05 %) is attained, whereas in 
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muscles stored at - 1-6° and lower temperatures, lactic acid continues to accu- 
mulate at a rapid rate until the rigor maximum is reached. In the latter case 
the synthetic mechanism for the formation of glycogen from lactic acid is 
irreparably damaged. 

Since, in fish-muscle, there is no resting level but a comparatively rapid 
accumulation of lactic acid at 0° and higher temperatures, both the proof of 
the existence and the determination of a critical temperature of freezing present 
greater difficulty than in the case of frog-muscle. Experimental proof depends 
on comparison of the rates of formation of lactic acid on thawing muscle which 
has suffered different degrees of freezing. The rate of acid accumulation at 
temperatures in the region -2° to -4° is however so great that only short 
periods of storage are permissible, since an appreciable concentration of glycogen 
is necessary in the muscle, just before thawing, before any true comparison of 
rates can be made. 

Experimental, 

That freezing at —20° damages the lactic acid recovery mechanism in fish- 
muscle is evident by the results plotted in Eig. 2. Of ten similar mixed samples 
of muscle, five were frozen and stored separately at each of the chosen tem- 
peratures, + 5°, 0°, —2*5°, —3° and —4°. The remaining samples were rapidly 



Temperature ® C. Hours after thawing 

Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 

Fig. 2. Lactic acid and glycogen concentrations in mixed samples of muscle 
after storage for 10 hours at different temperatures. 

A Lactic acid in samples frozen at -20°. G Lactic acid in samples stored directly at tern j)erature. 
X Glycogen „ „ „ • Glycogen „ „ „ „ 

Fig. 3. Hates of lactic acid accumulation at 4° in muscle, thawed after a freezing period 
of 4 hours at -1*6°, -2° and -6°. 

• -1-6°. X — X -2°. G — G -6°, 

frozen at —20°, immediately raised to their respective storage temperatures 
and kept thereat, with the duplicate samples, for a period of 10 hours, after 
which glycogen and lactic acid concentrations were estimated. Thus, at each 
temperature there were two samples, one of which had been rapidly frozen to 
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— 20° and immediately raised to the temperature of storage, while the other 
had never been subjected to temperatures below the storage temperature. 

The middle curves illustrate the different rates of change in the temperature 
interval +5° to —4°, showing maximum change between —2*5° and —4°, but, 
owing to an almost total loss of glycogen in this region over the storage period, 
the peaks of the curves have become flattened out. The effect of preliminary 
freezing at —20° is apparent at 0° and -1-5°, at which temperatures total loss 
of glycogen and maximum accumulation of lactic acid have occurred in the 
frozen muscle samples. Since only a fraction of this difference can be accounted 
for by the rapid double passage through the interval where maximum rate of 
change occurs, it appears that in freezing at —20° the synthetic mechanism in 
the lactic acid-glycogen cycle has been destroyed, resulting in an increased rate 
of lactic acid accumulation in the thawed muscle. 

It remained to be determined what degree of freezing was necessary to 
damage this S 3 nthetic mechanism in the muscle, and a comparison was made 
of the rates of lactic acid formation in thawed muscle which had undergone 
different degrees of freezing. 

Similar lots of samples were frozen at —1*6°, —2° and —6°, and after a 
period of 4 hours at the freezing temperature were thawed in circulating brine 
at 4°. Samples were removed at intervals for lactic acid estimation. The rates 
of lactic acid accumulation in the thawed muscle are shown in Fig. 3, the 
moment at the freezing temperature just before thawing being taken as zero 
time. On thawing muscle which has been frozen at — 1*6° the normal rate of 
change at 4° is resumed, whereas on thawing muscle which has been frozen at 
either -2° or —6° a very rapid rate of change takes place, until the lactic acid 
maximum is attained. Between - 1-6° and -2° therefore a critical temperature 
of freezing similar to that obtained in the case of frog-muscle must exist, for, 
hi freezing below this temperature the muscle is irretrievably altered, in so far 
as the recovery mechanism for the removal of accumulated lactic acid is broken 
down. 

SUMMABY. 

1. In fish-muscle in the frozen state the maximum rate of glycogenolysis 

occurs in the interval —3 *2° to— 3*7°. 

2. Freezing at -2° and lower temperatures for a period of 4 hours causes 
injury to the muscle, resulting in very rapid lactic acid formation on thawing. 
Freezing at -1*6° has no such effect, and on thawing the normal rate of lactic 
acid formation is resumed. Between —1*6° and —2° a “critical” temperature 
of freezing exists. 
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CIL GLYCOGENOLYSIS IN FISH-LIVER 
AT LOW TEMPERATURES. 


By JAMES GABDEK SHARP. 

From the Torry Research Station, Aberdeen, of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

{Received February 26th, 1935.) 

Since the time of Claude Bernard it has been known that the end-products of 
glycogenolysis in muscle and liver are different, but whilst considerable informa- 
tion is now available about this process in muscle, comparatively little is known 
regarding the detailed mechanism of glycogenolysis in liver. Results obtained 
from study of the breakdown of glycogen and accumulation of lactic acid in 
fish-muscle at low temperatures [Sharp, 1934 and preceding paper] made it 
of additional interest to enquire into the post mortem glycogenolytic changes 
taking place in fish-liver under similar conditions of freezing and storage. 

As in the previous work, haddocks which had been lightly hooked on lines 
set off-shore were put into tanks of circulating sea water and kept there until, 
after 7-10 days’ captivity, they returned to a normal resting condition. When 
required for experiment the fish were netted quickly, killed by a blow on the 
back of the head and the livers excised immediately. In order to exclude initial 
changes due to the struggling of the fish during catching, only fish which had 
undergone a minimum of struggling were used for experiment. Preliminary 
work was concerned with the distribution of carbohydrate throughout the tissue, 
immediately post 'm.ortem, and with the development of a reliable technique for 
estimation of the free sugar fraction. 


Experimental. 

Methods. 

Glycogen concentrations were determined by Pfliiger’s method, the reducing 
values of the final hydrolysates being estimated by theShaffer-Hartmaiin reagent. 
In the tables all glycogen concentrations are given in glucose equivalents. 

Por estimation of lactic acid the tissue was extracted with ice-cold 5 % 
trichloroacetic acid and the interfering substances were removed from the filtrate 
by copper-lime precipitation, according to Holmes and Gerard [1929]. The final 
analyses were carried out by the method of Eriedemann et al. [1927]. 

Free sugar was extracted with ice-cold alcohol and the fraction freed from 
protein by the technique to be described later under method A. 

Distribution of carbohydrate in liver tissue. 

Each liver after excision was pressed gently between filter-papers to remove 
adherent blood and then sliced into 2, 4 or 6 samples. The samples were imme- 
diately introduced into tared receptacles containing the necessary extractants. 
The results, given in Table I, show only slight differences in the distributions 
of glycogen, free sugar and lactic acid throughout the tissue. 
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Table I. 

Distribution 

of glycogen, free sugar and lactic acid in 

fish-liver tissue. 



Glycogen 



Glycogen 

Fish 

Sample 

0/ 

/o 

Fish 

Sample 

o/ 

/o 

A 

1 

1*02 

C 

1 

3*68 


2 

1*27 


2 

3*50 


3 

1*04 


3 

3*66 


4 

1*03 


4 

3*72 

B 

1 

2*54 

D 

1 

2*85 


2 

2*33 


2 

2*85 


3 

2*42 





4 

2*39 





Free sugar Lactic acid 

0 / 0 / 

/o /o 


E 

1 

0*024 

E 

4 

0*030 


2 

0*024 


5 

0*031 


3 

0*023 


6 

0*025 


Obvious differences in the concentration of glycogen between separate livers 
are to be noted however, and in Table II are given the glycogen and lactic acid 
concentrations in the livers of seven individual haddocks. The lactic acid values 
do not show large individual variations and lie within the range 0-015-0-031 % . 
On the other hand, as previously noted, large individual variations are evident 
in the glycogen concentrations, the values ranging from 0*12 to 3*72 % in 
Tables I and II. 

Table II. Glycogen and lactic acid concentrations in seven individual fish 
using the whole liver for estimation. 

Fish ... 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Glycogen (%) 0-94 0-23 1-24 0-12 0-12 0-57 1-70 

Lactic acid (%) 0*031 0*02 0*02 0*015 0*015 0*02 0*02 

These estimations were done in the month of May, with fish caught after 
the spawning season and not in very healthy condition. Although the data are 
too few for statistical treatment, it appears that at this season of the year very 
low glycogen values are to be associated with spent” fish and the higher values 
with immature, ^'unspent” fish. 

Free sugar estimation. 

Before following the changes in glycogen, free sugar and lactic acid concen- 
trations taking place during storage periods at different temperatures, test 
experiments were made on methods of extraction and purification of the sugar 
fraction. Since the concentration of sugar in the liver immediately after excision 
is rather low for test purposes, a higher range of values was obtained by allowing 
glycogenolysis to proceed for different periods before analysis of the tissue. 

Results are given in Table III, the details of the several experimental methods 
being as follows : 

A. TLe minced sample was stirred up in 10 volumes of alcohol of 90 % effective concentration 
and left to extract overnight at room temperature. The extract, after being made to known 
volume next morning, was filtered and an aliquot sample freed from alcohol by evaporation in 
a current of hot air. The residue was taken up in water and one-fifth volume of “colloidal iron” 
and one-tenth volume of saturated sodium sulphate were added to precipitate protein. The 
reducing power of the final solution was estimated by the Shaffer-Hartmann reagent. 

B. The tissue was extracted three times with suceessive 10 volumes of 90 % alcohol, after 
which the collected filtrates and washings were made to known volume and an aliquot sample 
treated as ill A. 
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C. To the final solutions obtained by either A or B method, the oopper-Iime technique of 
Holmes and Gerard [1929] was applied as a further precaution against the presence of non- 
carbohydrate reducing substances. 

I). After evaporation of the alcoholic extract and solution of the residue in water an aliquot 
sample was hydrolysed in 2*2 % hydrochloric acid for 3 hours at 100° and after neutralisation 
was treated with “colloidal iron” and saturated sodium sulphate as in A. 

Table III. Estimation of free sugar in minced liver tissue by different methods. 


% free sugar by method 


Liiver 

r 


— — - 

C 

B 

sample 

A 

B 


1 

0*24 

0-25 


0-27 

0-27 

2 

0*45 

0-43 


0-46 

0-49 

3 

0-45 

— 


— 

0*47 

4 

0'56 

0-56 


— 

— 

5 

0-60 

0-o9 


0*59 

0-67 


The results demonstrated that there were no appreciable difierences in the 
sugar values obtained by methods A, B and C, and the negligible increases in 
reducing values, obtained after acid hydrolysis, proved that no polysaccharides 
were being extracted. 

In the work now to be described, as in the distribution experiments, method A 
(above) was adopted and the reduction values, so obtained, were further checked 
by Somogyi’s [1928] yeast fermentation technique. 

Post mortem glycogenolysis at 

The livers excised from 9-12 haddocks immediately after netting and 
stunning were minced and thoroughly mixed together into a uniform paste in a 
cold room at 0°. Samples were stored separately in air-tight tins in a brine 
bath thermostatically controlled to remain at 0° + 0‘03°, and single samples 
removed at intervals for estimation of glycogen, free sugar and lactic acid. The 
results of one representative experiment are plotted in Pig. 1. 



Pig. 1. Changes occurring in glycogen, free sugar and lactic acid concentrations during storage 
of minced liver tissue at 0°, Glycogen • — •; free sugar o— -Q ; lactic acid x — x ; gly<‘C)- 
gen at -3° 4 — ^ . 

The rate of sugar accumulation was lower in all cases than the rate of 
glycogen breakdown, but whereas the rate of glycogen loss steadily diminished 
with depletion of the stores, free sugar continued to accumulate steadily until 
a balance was obtained between glycogen loss and gain in sugar and lactic acid. 
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The lactic acid concentration, althongli increasing steadily, remained at a com- 
paratively low level throughout. In this particular experiment a total glycogen 
loss of 1*5 % of the liver was balanced by a sugar gain of 1*31 % plus a lactic 
acid gain of 0*13 % . 

A comparison was made of the rates of change in oxygen and nitrogen. The 
samples were stored in gas-filled desiccators in a cold chamber at 0°, The results 
obtained (Table IV) proved that the reactions were anaerobic, similar rates of 
change occurring in the two gases. 

Table IV. Comparison of changes occurring in minced liver tissue 
during storage in oxygen and in nitrogen. 



Stored in oxygen 

Stored in nitrogen 

r 

Lactic 

Fermentable 


Lactic 

Fermentable 

Glycogen 

acid 

free sugar 

Glycogen 

acid 

free sugar 

9/ 

/o 

0 / 

/o 

0 / 

/o 

0 / 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

% 

4-50 

0*03 

0*04 

4*50 

0*03 

0*04 

4*05 

0*03 

0*15 

4*20 

0*04 

0*15 

3-76 

0*03 

0*18 

3*85 

0-04 

0*19 


0*03 

0*30 

— 

0-04 

0*30 

3-18 

0*07 

0*54 

3*20 

0-07 

0*54 

2*34 

0*07 

0*62 

2*34 

0*09 

0*58 

1*33 

0*20 

1*14 

— 

0*20 

1*06 

0*95 

0*13 

1*30 

0*90 

0*18 

1*20 

0*14 

0*14 

1*43 

0*16 

0*16 

1*37 


Hours’ . 
storage 
at 0° 

20 mins. 
post mortem 
7 

12 
24 
55 
99 
169 
247 
409 

With the very high initial concentration of glycogen experienced in this case, 
the lag in sugar accumulation was very pronounced, since after 409 hours’ 
storage there was still a glycogen loss of approximately 3*0 % of the liver which 
could not be accounted for in accumulation of either free sugar or lactic acid. 

From these results it appears that during glycogenolysis there is rapid accu- 
mulation of some intermediary substance which in its turn breaks down at a 
comparatively slow rate to form free sugar. 

In a further experiment the changes in the total carbohydrate fraction were 
followed in addition to the changes in glycogen and free sugar. West, Scharles 
and Peterson’s [1929] method for total carbohydrate estimation was employed. 
The liver tissue after hydrolysis in Y H2SO4 was treated with mercuric sulphate 
to precipitate protein, the reducing power of the filtrate estimated by Shaffer- 
Hartmann reagent and the values so obtained checked by yeast fermentation. 
The method was tested by addition of pure glucose to several hydrolysates and 
in ail cases 99-100 % recovery was obtained. ^ \ „ 

The changes occurring in the various fractions at 0° are given m lable V. 

Table V. Changes occurring in glycogen, free sugar and total carbohydrate 
concentrations during storage of minced fish-liver tissue at 0 . 

Total carbo- 

storage 
at 0° 

20 mins. 
post mortem 
50 
98 
175 
314 
508 


30gen {Q) 
% 

Free sugar [B) 
% 

hydrate {T) 
% 

Sum 

A 

T-{G+S) 

2*66 

0*06 

2*86 

2*72 

0*14 

1*38 

0*50 

2*83 

1*88 

0*95 

0*42 

0*64 

2*75 

1*06 

1*69 

0*08 

1*05 

2*88 

1*13 

1-75 

Trace 

1*31 

2*60 

1*31 

1*29 

Nil 

2*03 

2*50 

2*03 

0*47 
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If the difference between total carbohydrate and the sum of the glycogen 
and sugar values be taken as a measure of the unknown intermediary fraction 
it is seen that this fraction was present initially only to the extent of 0-14 /o 
of the tissue. It accumulated at a rate intermediate between the rates of break- 
down of glycogen and accumulation of free sugar to reach a maximum is hen 
only 0*08 % glycogen remained in the tissue and thereafter it decreased steadily 
with the continued accumulation of free sugar after the glycogen stoie had 

become exhausted. . . 

In mammalian liver similar evidence for the accumulation of an intermediary 
substance was brought forward by Simpson and Macleod [1927], and more 
recent work by Barrenscheen et al, [1930] indicated that post mortem glycogeii- 
olysis during the first 4 hours proceeded in a step-like fashion, periods of rapid 
change in sugar, inorganic phosphate and hexosemonophosphate conceiitiatioiis 
being followed by periods of slower rates of change. The periods of increased 
hexose ester accumulation however were coincident with the periods of de- 
creased formation of sugar and inorganic phosphate, which suggested that 
alternate synthesis and degradation of hexose ester occurred. 

Although the plotted values obtained in the present work provide smooth 
curves, the possibility of a step-by-step process of glycogenolysis occurrhig in 
fish-liver is not precluded. The chosen periods of sampling were of such duration 
that a possible step-by-step formation might well be completely masked. The 
position of hexosemonophosphate in the glycogenolytic processes of fish-iiver 
and the identification of the intermediate fraction are points which await further 
study. 

The effect of freezing on the rate of glycogenolysis. 

It is known that certain degrees of freezing brhig about increased rates of 
glycogenolysis in fish- muscle. With more intense freezing decreased rates of 
change occur until at — 10° very small changes are evident over long periods 
[Sharp, 1934]. 

In the liver the same conditions do not exist and lowermg of temperature 
to below the freezing-point results in a conthiually decreasing rate of change 
in the frozen tissue. The curve of glycogen breakdown at —3°, introduced for 
comparison in Fig. 1, shows that the rate of change at 0° is almost three times 
as great as at -3°. Similar decreases are observed in the rates of accumulation 
of sugar and lactic acid. 



Fig. 2. K.elative amounts of glycogen loss and sugar accumulation in minced liver tissue over 
a period of 53 hours at different temperatures. Glycogen values •; free sugar values Q . 

In Fig. 2 are plotted the amounts of glycogen breakdown and sugar accumu- 
lation over a period of 53 hours at temperatures in the interval -f 5° to —9°. 
It is seen that the rates of glycogen breakdown and sugar accumulation decrease 
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markedly through freezing the tissue to —1*5°, and continue to decrease with 
further lowering of temperature, until at temperatures below — extremely 
slow rates of change are observed. 

SUMMABY. 

1 . During post mortem glycogenolysis in fish-liver at 0*^, the following changes 
have been found to occur: 

{a) An initial period of rapid loss of glycogen is followed by a period of 
decreased rate of loss, until the glycogen store becomes exhausted. 

(6) No equally rapid formation of free sugar takes place. The concentration 
of sugar increases steadily at a lower rate and continues to increase despite total 
loss of glycogen. If sufiicient time be allowed, a balance is eventually obtained 
between the glycogen loss and the gain in sugar plus lactic acid. 

(c) The lactic acid concentration, although increasing steadily, remains at 
a comparatively low level throughout. 

(d) No alteration in the total carbohydrate content is apparent until only 
a small concentration of glycogen remains in the tissue, after which point a 
steady decrease is observed. 

These changes are independent of the presence of oxygen and indicate the 
rapid formation of an intermediary substance, which in its turn breaks down 
at a lower rate to form free sugar. 

2. Investigation of the effect of freezing has shown that the conditions 
prevailing in liver tissue are different from those in muscle tissue, in so far as 
no increased rate of glycogenolysis occurs in the liver at freezing temperatures. 
On freezing at —1-5° there is a marked decrease in glycogenolysis and further 
lowering of temperature causes a continually decreasing rate of change. At 
temperatures below --6° in the frozen tissue very small changes are evident 
over a period of 53 hours. 

The author is indebted to the late Prof. J. J. R. Macleod for his interest and 
advice throughout the work. 
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Gaybilescu and Peters [1931, 1, 2] showed by Barcrolts method that the 
oxidation in vitro is reduced in avitaminous pigeon s brain tissue^ suspended 
ill glucose- phosphate solution as compared with normal controls. Ihis particu- 
larly referred to theiower parts of the brain and not to cerebellum. The reduced 
oxygen uptake could be restored in part by the addition of a vitamin Bj con- 
centrate in vitro. On exchanging glucose for lactate [Oairilescu et ul., 1932 ] 
these ehects became more marked. No significant defect in the oxA-gen uptake 
and no vitamin effect were observed in brains from normal pigeons or from 
avitaminous ones in absence of substrate, or in the cases whcu’e this consisted 
of succinate. Passmore et al. [1933] showed a parallelism between crystalline 
vitamin Bj and the concentrate previously used. The changes in oxygen uptake 
so produced by vitamin B^ do not run parallel with oxidase estimations by 
reduction methods. By Thunberg’s methylene blue technique, Rydin [ 1935 ] 
was not able to show any effect of crystalline vitamin B^ on normal or on 
avitaminous tissues from brain, kidneys, liver and muscle, either in presence 
of the substrate (lactate or succinate) or in absence of these. In order to find 
out whether the results obtained by the Barcroft method are specific for the 
avitaminosis -Bj , or whether tissue from starved animals gives the same re- 
actions, Gavrilescu and Peters [1931, 1] carried out tissue oxidation tests in 
glucose-phosphate solution on brains from pigeons which had been cured of 
the opisthotonus symptoms with vitamin concentrate. Even before an increase 
of the body weight began to set in, higher values of the oxygen uptake were 
obtained than in the case of avitaminous birds in head retraction. Later it 
was shown by Meiklejohn et aL [1932] with addition of vitamin Bj and further 
control of water intake that lactate as substrate gave the same results. The 
increase of the tissue oxidation in cured pigeons was parallel with the disap- 
pearance of the nervous symptoms and independent of the nutritional condition. 
Peters and his co-workers conclude from their mvestigations that the reactions 
obtained on ayitammous pigeon's brain are specific to avitaminosis-Bj and 
independent of the nutritional condition. Further support of this view’ was 
furnished by Sinclair [1933] who showed that vitamin B^ increases the respi- 
ratory quotient in vitro on avitaminous pigeons in head retraction, but does not 
alter the b.q. in tests on pigeons which are fed on polished rice and show'^ a marked 
loss of weight but no polyneuritic symptoms. The same conclusions were arrived 
at by Abderhalden and Vlassopoulos [1931] by tissue oxidation experiments with 
Barcroft 's method on brain, liver and kidneys though their experiments are really 
In disagreement with those previously quoted [Gavrilescu et al., 1932]. Without 
addition of substrate they found lower oxygen uptake for tissues from a vita- 
miaous pigeons than from starved or normal birds. The differences for brain 
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were not large, a decrease of —12 % for starving and —23 % for avitamiiious 
birds as compared with the normal. [See also Galvao and Florence, 1934, and 
comments by Eydin.] 

It has generally been concluded from the work quoted above and that of 
Kinnersley and Peters [1930] that there is a relation between the symptoms 
of head retraction and deficiency in the brain, especially the lower parts, of 
vitamin So far however only polyneuritic birds in head retraction have 
been used. It should be of interest to study the tissue oxidation in poi 3 meuritic 
pigeons not showing head retraction but with other nervous s 3 unptoms such as 
leg weakness. These symptoms are present in pigeons which show a chronic 
avitamiiious condition, generally when they have been fed on polished rice for 
a period of more than 30 days. I have therefore studied the action of crystalline 
vitamin on the tissue oxidation of brains from these birds, partly on the 
whole of the brain, partly on cerebrum and the optic lobes + the rest’’ sepa- 
rately. The result was a significant vitamin Bj effect in experiments with the 
whole of the brain and with cerebrum alone. The vitamin effect on the optic 
lobes + ‘'the rest,” on the other hand, was generally only slight. Also the vitamin 
effect during the first periods of reading up to | hour was only little apparent 
but later on became more marked. The beariag of this work upon that of 
Meiklejohn, Passmore and Peters will be considered after describing the ex- 
periments. 

Expebimektal. 

The present investigations were carried out on brain tissue with Barcroft’s 
method under the same general test conditions as apply to other experiments 
in this field made in this laboratory. These conditions have been changed 
somewhat during the progress of the work. It is now known that the presence 
of Na pyrophosphate [Peters and Sinclair, 1933] and '‘warm” mincing [Peters 
et aL, 1935] much improve the vitamin effect and that this is always more 
marked in the respiration period 1-2 hours. In order to obtain some basis for 
comparison of this work with that of Meiklejohn et al., I have not used pyro- 
phosphate and have adopted cool conditions for mincing, because their experi- 
ments were done in colder weather. For similar reasons the cerebellum has 
been excluded. The pigeons were fed on polished rice and were picked out for 
experiments after having been on this diet for at least 30 days, showing marked 
leg weakness but no trace of head retraction. The birds were killed by decapi- 
tation. The brain was quickly taken out, placed on an iced plate and finely 
minced with a blunt bone spatula, whereupon it was transferred to the bottles. 
The apparatus used for the determination of the oxygen uptake was of the 
Barcroft-Dixon tj^pe. Into each bottle were measured 3 ml. of a solution con- 
sisting of Kinger-phosphate 7*3) together with neutralised Na lactate. The 
latter was added in such quantity as to make the final concentration of the 
Binger- phosphate solution 0-033 ilf. The bottles were weighed before and 
after the addition of approximately 100 mg. of tissue. The roll of filter-paper 
was put in place and wetted with 2N KOH, and finally 2y vitamin B^l hydro- 
chloride were added to every second bottle, (As regards the composition and 
preparation of the Ringer-phosphate solution as well as the preparation and 
administration of the vitamin solution see Passmore et al. [1933]). The bottles 
were then evacuated twice to 70 mm. Hg with subsequent refiUing with 
oxygen. The apparatus was then transferred to the thermostat (temp. 38°) for 
determination of the tissue oxidation in the usual way. In the tables all the 
values are the mean of two determinations. The difference between these in 
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no case exceeded 10 %. The oxygen consumption is expressed in juL per g. 
tissue per hour. The first reading was made after 12 minutes, the second aftei 
10 minutes and the subsequent readings at intervals of half an hour. 


Results. 

Table I shows the action of vitamin on the tissue oxidation in experi- 
ments with the whole of the brain. In these experiments 8 pigeons were used. 
In all the readings the value of the figures was numerically higher for^ the 
oxygen uptake in presence of vitamin B 2 , but in some cases the effect of the 
vitamin was doubtful or not at all observable during the first two periods of 
reading (| hour). The average increase of oxygen uptake due to vitamin for 
all the birds amounted to 17 % for the first period and to 16 % for the second 
period. During the third and the fourth periods the corresponding figures were 
28 and 30 % . The vitamin effect set in as usual, the oxygen uptake owing 
to the vitamin did not decrease in proportion to the normal control but kept 
on a higher level during several periods. In many cases the tissue oxidation in 
presence of vitamin was decidedly higher than in the controls even during 
the first period. If the tissue oxidation in presence of vitamin is compared with 
that without vitamin during all the test periods, an average^ increase is ob- 
tained which amounts to 21 % for the addition of vitamin B^ in- vi-tro over the 
If hour period. 


Table I. Cerebrum and the lower iparts mixed. 






O 2 uptake 

in /il./g./hr. 





Periods (hours) 


Loss of 

Symptoms 





A 


weight 

No bird in head retraction. 






IHI 


Exp. 

0-i 

-H: 


0 / 

/o 

none could Oy 

1 

L 

3330 

2450 

1920 

1510 

38-5 

Leg weakness not very apparent 


L + V 

3360 

2820 

2270 

1850 


for the rest nothing remarkable 

2 

L 

1180 

830 

650 

590 

42-5 

Severe leg weakness. Bad walk. 


L + V 

1340 

900 

690 

650 


Rugged 

3 

L 

2200 

1750 

1300 

1030 

43-5 

Moderate leg weakness and ataxic 


L + V 

3020 

2500 

1910 

1540 


w'alk 

4 

L 

2190 

1570 

1190 

870 

29*1 



L + V 

2640 

2110 

1810 

1400 



5 

L 

2050 

1800 

1450 

1160 

48*9 

Moderate leg weakness. Very ataxic 


L + V 

2330 

2030 

1700 

1430 


walk. Rugged 

6 

L 

1690 

1780 

1260 

1090 

55-1 

Severe leg weakness. Cannot walk 


L + V 

1820 

1870 

1670 

1260 


more than a few steps. Rugged 

7 

L 

2450 

1980 

1450 

1370 

56*2 



L+V 

2980 

2040 

1820 

1750 



8 

L 

2210 

1740 

1420 

1040 

29*7 

Leg weakness not very apparent. 


L + V 

2640 

1920 

1780 

1350 


Very ataxic walk 

Av. 

L 

2160 

1740 

1330 

1080 

42‘9 



L + V 

2520 

2020 

1700 

1400 



Diff. ^1. O 2 

360 

280 

370 

320 

— 



% 16-7 16'1 27-8 29'6 

Table II illustrates the effect of vitamin B^ on the oxygen uptake in different 
parts of the brain, and shows a comparison between the effect on cerebrum on 
the one hand, and on the optic lobes + the rest on the other. Fifteen pigeons 
were used in these experiments. For the cerebrum, the vitamin effect w^as 
approximately the same as that obtained for experiments on the whole brain. 
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The average vitamin action on the tissue oxidation during the first period was 
small but later on showed a great increase amounting to 35-5 % during the 
fourth period. The average vitamin effect for all the periods was 18 %. It 
varied however very considerably for the different pigeons. For the optic 
lobes + “ the rest/’ the vitamin effect was considerably less. The highest average 
vitamin effect amounted to 1T7 % for period 3. The tests showed great indi- 
vidual variations. Thus pigeons 10 and 13 showed a large vitamin effect even 
on these parts of the brain. The increase of the tissue oxidation in presence of 
vitamin was statistically significant for the last two periods, both for the 
cerebrum and the lower parts. 

Table II. Gerehrum and the lower parts separately. 

Og uptake in /xl./g./h.r. 

Period (hours) 


/ — ^ 

Optic lobes 

Cerebrum +“ the rest” Loss of Temp. Symptoms 

A ^ ^ A ^ weight of the No bird in head retraction, 



Exp. 

4~l 

l-li 

1|~1| 

1_.3. 

4 4 

l-li 

1|— 1| 

0 / 

/o 

bird 

none could fly 

9 

L 

2010 

1400 

1130 

1560 

1380 

910 

46*6 

39*4° 

Moderate leg weakness. Moderately 


L+V 

2300 

1770 

1690 

1670 

1310 

1080 



ataxic walk 

10 

L 

1900 

1800 

1240 

1020 

620 

600 

42*3 

39*6° 

5J 


L+V 

2020 

1570 

1440 

1400 

990 

810 




11 

L 

2000 

1380 

820 

1460 

1230 

750 

44*8 

39*1° 

55 55 


L+V 

2280 

1980 

1330 

1550 

1400 

900 




12 

L 

1960 

1690 

1050 

1520 

1320 

790 

29*3 

38*9° 

55 55 


L+V 

2060 

1890 

1230 

1560 

1280 

820 




13 

L 

2100 

1600 

1230 

1400 

1020 

1060 

40*0 

39*4° 

Moderate leg wealmess. Very ataxic 


L+V 

2160 

1860 

1550 

1870 

1540 

1420 



walk 

14 

L 

1310 

980 

610 

1370 

980 

680 

51*3 

38*6° 

Severe leg weakness. Cannot walk 


L+V 

1760 

1560 

1070 

1440 

1160 

810 



more than a few steps. General 
condition bad. Rugged 

15 

L 

2560 

2080 

1440 

1710 

1480 

1150 

41*9 

38*5° 

Moderate leg weakness and mode- 


L+V 

2730 

2350 

1950 

1940 

1610 

1160 



rately ataxic walk 

16 

L 

1490 

1320 

1120 

1180 

900 

820 

47*6 

39*9° 

55 55 


L+V 

1690 

1310 

1210 

1210 

1010 

860 




17 

L 

2190 

1550 

1490 

1340 

1270 

1120 

46*4 

38*8° 

Moderate leg weakness. Very ataxic 


L+V 

2500 

1980 

1820 

1610 

1470 

1230 



walk. Rugged 

18 

L 

1830 

1510 

1120 

1550 

1260 

1020 

51*1 

38*4° 

55 >5 


L+V 

2390 

2180 

1850 

1530 

1300 

990 




19 

L 

1450 

1060 

940 

1100 

900 

780 

31*7 

39*3° 

55 55 


L+V 

1770 

1390 

1200 

1080 

930 

830 




20 

L 

1350 

1020 

820 

1000 

870 

600 

39*3 

39*1° 

Severe leg weakness. Very ataxic 


L+V 

1480 

1240 

980 

1010 

930 

730 



walk 

21 

L 

1050 

660 

610 

1140 

710 

640 

34*0 

38*4° 

>5 3J 


L+V 

1330. 

830 

820 

1130 

«800 

690. 




22 

L 

1780 

1560 

1040 

1470 

1030 

830 

48*7 

38'2° 

15 53 


L+V 

2270 

2030 

1840 

1510 

1130 

940 




23 

'L 

2230 

1690 

1450 

1890 

1670 

1320 

26*2 

39*9° 

Leg weakness not very apparent. 


L+V 

2450 

1930 

1770 

2010 

1700 

1310 



Rather good walk, not ataxic 

AV.; 

L 

1810 

1420 

1080 

1380 

1110 

870 

— 

39*0° 



L+V 

2080 

1730 

1450 

1500 

1240 

970 




Biff. 

jLtl. O 2 

0/ 

/o 

270 

310 

370 

120 

130 

100 





14*9 

21*8 

34*3 

8*3 

11*7 

11-5 





At first sight it may seem that Exps. 10, 13 and 17 contradict the hypothesis 
previously advanced in this laboratory that head retraction is associated with bio- 
chemical changes in the optic lobe + the rest.” If it were certain that these birds 
were showing no head retraction, then the hypothesis would have to be modified. 
However, in the case of the results for the optic lobe + ‘‘the rest ” upon the pigeons 
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with chronic leg weakness, 11—17 birds showed no larger vitamin effects during the 
first honr period than those which have been found for normals [Gavriiescu et al., 
1932] ; differences between L and L + V are almost within the experimental error. 
It seems possible therefore that the exceptions were actually latent cases of head 
retraction. With weak birds, it is admittedly difficult to decide whether muscular 
weakness is not masking any opisthotonus. The preponderance of evidence in 
Table II is that the leg weakness is accompanied by negligible deficiency in vita- 
min in the optic lobes 4- “ the rest,’’ but by some demonstrable deficiency in the 
cerebrum. In my experiments during 1 hour period this may be reckoned as 17 % , 
whereas in the experiments of Meiklejohn et al, for cerebrum of pigeons with head 
retraction, which seem to be the most nearly comparable, it was 28 % . The 
cerebral deficiency seems therefore to be less for the chronic birds. 

Discirssioisr. 

Previous work on the oxygen uptake of avitaminous pigeon’s brain carried 
out for the purpose of clearing up the correlation between avitamiiiosis-Bj 
and inanition, shows that these phenomena are independent of each other. 
The reduced tissue oxidation and the vitamin effect on avitaminous 
pigeon’s brains seem to be directly correlated with the head retraction and 
independent of the nutritional condition. In my experiments on brains from 
avitaminous pigeons showing leg weakness but no head retraction, a clear 
vitamin effect was present in tests on the whole of the brain and on the cerebrum, 
but generally only a slight effect was observed on the lower parts (the optic 
lobes + '' the rest ”). The experiments consequently show that vitamin Bj can in- 
crease the tissue oxidation in vitro even in brains from avitaminous pigeons, from 
which head retraction is absent but which have nervous symptoms in the fornr 
of leg weakness. So far as comparison can be made with tests in the laboratory 
carried out upon a different batch of pigeons at a different time, the vitamin B| 
deficiency is rather less for the cerebrum in ‘deg weakness” than in the “opis- 
thotonus” cases examined. The “leg weakness” is not correlated with deficiency 
of vitamin B^ in the optic lobes -flower parts, but there arises from my ivork 
the possible new point that the chronic symptoms may be partly central in origin. 
There is a high correlation between lowered vitamin B^ in the cerebrum and 
these symptoms. 

SUMMAKV. 

1. The action of crystalline vitamin B^ on the tissue oxidation of brains 
from chronic avitaminous pigeons showing leg weakness but no head retraction 
was studied by Barcroft’s method in the presence of lactate and Ringer-phos- 
phate solution. 

2. Vitamin B^^ evidently increased the tissue oxidation in experiments on 
the whole of the brain and on cerebrum alone but generally only brought about 
a slight increase with the lower parts of the brain (the optic lobes -f^* the rest”). 

3. When compared with the results previously obtained in this laborator^r 
from pigeons with head retraction, the vitamin effect was less marked. This 
particularly refers to the lower parts of the brain where the pigeons in head 
retraction showed a pronounced increase of the oxygen uptake with addition 
of vitamin in vitro, 

I am very deeply indebted to Prof. Peters for his great interest and advice 
during the course of this work. 
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OF SOLUTIONS OF VITAMIN Bj. 
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From the Department of Biochemistry, Oxford. 


{Received February 28th, 1935.) 

This work forms part of a programme designed to throw light upon the con- 
stitution of vitamin prepared in this laborator37^ [Kimiersk\y el aL, IDoo j. an 
unavoidable delay in starting gave us the advantage of having in our hands the 
results of a titration of Jansen’s vitamin, privately communicated b\' Birch and 
Harris [Birch, 1934], when they wrote for a specimen of our vitamin to eom]Kire 
its behaviour with their previous results. We understand that tliey have tliis 
work in hand. 

They obtained preliminary evidence of a dissociation constant at ])j^ 5*1 and 
another in the neighbourhood of p^^ 9 ; that part of the titration^ curve repre- 
senting the pj^ 9 group was characterised by the fact that, on addition of acid or 
alkali, equilibrium was not immediately attained; a large change of %vas 
produced immediately after each addition, but the p^j drifted back to more 
alkaline or acid values respectively. In the course of a complete titration 
from pj^3 to 11 and back, about 20 % of the p^ 9 group was destroyed, the 
amount of the p^ 5T group remaining unchanged. 

The properties of the pj^ 9 group suggest at once those of a pseudo- acid 
converted to the acid form, or of a base converted to the pseudo- base fonii, as 
p^ is increased. It was desired if possible to determine the nature of this group. 
If this hypothesis is correct, the equilibrium may be represented, for the case of 
a pseudo-acid as 

PA§Ha5h++A- (A). 

The overall dissociation constant K is given by 



It is apparent that any method for determining the nature of the dissociating 
group which relies on measuring the difference of K in two media, is not directl\^ 
applicable here, since the effect of change of medium on is not measurabk^ 
or predictable, so that the change of ATg cannot be determined. It lias however 
been found possible to determine Xg independently of A\ in water and 90 % 
alcohol. 

Experimental. 

The technique of these determinations is to be described elsewhere. The 
titration cells were constructed to hold a solution of 0*25 mg. in 2 mi. of solvent: 
the liquid junctions were made in sintered plugs of finely ground glass and were 
found to be reproducible to within 2 mv. Titrant solutions of strength A/ 10 
w^ere added from capillary micro-burettes. The pj^ scales were standardised as 
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described by Ogston and Brown [1935]; the glass membranes used with a 
Macfarlane-Pye valve potentiometer were standardised with buffer solutions 
checked against the hydrogen electrode. Stirring of the solutions used with the 
glass electrode was effected by bubbling nitrogen slowly through them. Blank 
experiments showed that the temperature of the room remained sufficiently con- 
stant for the accuracy required (18 ±0-5°), and that any absorption of carbon 
dioxide from the air, even by alkaline solutions, was negligible. 

The dissociation constants were calculated from the experimental values by 
the method described by Ogston and Brown [1935]. 


Results. 

Experiments were conducted both at 18° and at 0° using hydrogen and glass 
electrodes in aqueous solutions and glass electrodes in 90 % ethyl alcoholic 
solutions. The form of curve obtained by Birch and Harris was confirmed, with 
certain minor differences. The results of various experiments may be sum- 
marised as follows. 

I. Using the hydrogen electrode, neutral solutions of the vitamin dihydro- 
chloride in water at 18° were titrated with acid to 3, then with alkali up to 
Pj,j 10 and again back to p-j^ 3 with acid. 

(1) Between p^ 3 and 7 the curve can be described by two constants^ of 
Pj^ 2*5 and 4*7 ; on the other hand the initial curve obtained on first titrating 
to 3 was never reproduced in subsequent titration of the same solution 
(Fig. 1). 



Fig. 1. Titration with hydrogen electrode at 18° (nncorrected). Curve I. Initial titration with 
acid. Curve 11. Acid part of titration with alkali. Curve III. Eeturn curve from 16, with 
acid, showing shift to alkaline side. 


(2) Between p-^ 7 and p^ 10 the drifting of p^ after additions of titrant was 
confirmed; the time taken from each addition of titrant till equilibrium was 
established was about f hour. Four such ‘'equilibrium’’ curves gave values of 
Pk b^fween 8*2 and 8*5, the mean being 8-3. 

(3) Displacement of the curve as a whole to the alkaline side was observed 
on titrating back with acid, without change of its form, i.e. without alteration of 
the amount or dissociation constant of any of the groups titrated (Fig. 1). No 
disappearance of the 8*3 group occurred. 

II. Similar ‘‘equilibrium” titrations were carried out using glass electrodes 
in aqueous and in 90 % alcoholic solutions at 18°. The constants obtained in 
water were 3*4, 4*8 and 9*1; in 90 % alcohol jSjg- 4*2 and 9*3 (values for 
the group having 3*4 in water were not obtained since titration was not 
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carried to a low enough ^jj). The general behaviour was the same as with the 

hydrogen electrode with the following differences. ^ o t / ix i 

(1) The initial curve obtained by titrating with acid to 3 (c/. 1 (1) above) 
was exactly reproduced on titrating back with alkali. 

(2) The constants of two of the groups were different. 

(3) The displacement of the curves as a whole (I (3) above) was not obseived. 
In 90 % alcoholic solutions the behaviour is similar to that in water except 

that in alkaline solution 2-3 hours are required for establishment of eqiiilibiium 
after each addition of titrant. ^ 

III. Assuming the molecule of the vitamin to be me 

amounts of the two basic groups w^ere within 5 % of 1 equivalent per mol. The 
amount of the 9 group was, using the hydrogen electrode, sometimes 1, some- 
times 2 equivalents per mol. ; using the glass electrode, always 2 equivalents per 

IV. Assuming the pseudo-acid or pseudo-base hypothesis to be correct, the 
slowness with which equilibrium is established should make it possible to titrate 
the vitamin in each form separately by performing rapid titrations. This w'^as done 
using the glass and hydrogen electrodes ; in order further to retard the attainment 
of equilibrium, the cell was immersed in melting ice (see Fig. 2 which illustrates 
the form of the curves obtained). 



Pig. 2. Rapid titrations with the hydrogen electrode at 0° (uncorrected). Curve L Rapid titra- 
tion with alkali (identical with solvent blank). Curve II. Rapid titration with acid after 
establishment of equilibrium. 

(1) Solutions of the vitamin dihydrochloride were titrated rapidly with alkali 
to pjj 11; the results were the same using either hydrogen or glass electrodes 
and showed the absence of any group having a greater than 7 (i.c. tlie curves 
were identical with the water blank). 

(2) Solutions of the vitamin were brought rapidly to p^j 11 with alkali and 
allowed to stand until equilibrium was established (as before, the Pe: 
steadily during this process) ; they were then rapidly titrated back with acid. 
The resulting curves gave constants 6-8 in water, and pj^^ 7*9 in 90 % alcohol. 
With the hydrogen electrode a Pj^ of 6*4 was obtained (cf, II (2)). 

V. The colour reaction test was performed on the residual solutions from all 
runs; where the hydrogen electrode had been used the reaction showed only 
5-10 % of the strength expected from the amount of vitamin in solution: where 
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glass electrodes had been used, the colour reaction showed about 30 % of the 
expected value. 

The constants obtained are summarised in the table. 

Table I. 


Ihi 



f 

Hg.Pt m H,0 

Glass in HoO 

Glass in 90 % 

Eton 

A Pk (glass) 
H20-90% 

Eton 

Basie group 1 . 18° 

2*5 

3-4 

— 

— 

Basic group 2. 18° 

4-7 

4-8 

4-2 

-0-6 

Acid group. Equilibrium 
Vk 18° ■ 

8*3 

9*1 

9*3 

+ 0*2 

PK2 

6*4 6*8 

Discijssioisr. 

7-9 

-f M 


There is a marked dbBPerence of behaviour of the vitamin solutions with 
hydrogen and glass electrodes ; with glass, their behaviour is more reproducible, 
but apart from this the main differences are : 

(1) The difference between 2-5 and pj^ 3-4 for the weaker basic group, 
together with the anomaly of the initial part of the curve (I (1) and Curve I) ; 
both these can be accounted for by conversion of this group by action of the 
hydrogen electrode into one having a lower p^ . 

(2) The difference found in the colour reaction (V). 

(3) The displacement of the whole curve towards the alkaline side (I (3)). 

(4) The difference between p^ 8*3 and 9'1 for the constant in this region. 

(5) The difference between the amounts of the p^ 8-9 group, using hydrogen 
and glass electrodes (IV). 

Some of these anomalies are unexplained, but in view of the present scarcity 
of material it was thought that further work was not justified. However, it 
seems likely that the vitamin is reduced by the hydrogen electrode, so that the 
results from the glass electrode best represent its behaviour: the group concerned 
in the colour reaction can be none of those titrated. 

It was found that the vitamin does not poison the hydrogen electrode, nor 
does it appear to be strongly adsorbed. 

The two acid-binding groups of the vitamin have p^ values of 3*4 and 
4*8 respectively; this is in accord with the chemical data on the formation 
of hydrochlorides and sulphates [Kinnersley et at,, 1935]. The change of 
the second from pj^ 4-8 to 4*2 between water and 90 % alcohol is of the 
order to be expected of a basic nitrogen atom [Neuberger, 1934]. Levene and 
Sims [1925] and Levene et al. [1926] have shown that pyrimidine amino-groups 
have p-^ values of about this amount (4-0~4* 6), so that the group of p^ 4*8 might 
be identified with the pyrimidine amino-group of Williams’s [1935] formula. 
However, the quaternary nitrogen demanded by his formula is in disagreement 
with the evidence, since this must be a third, strongly basic group which 
together with the groups of p-^ 3*4 and 4*8 would cause the vitamin to combine 
with three equivalents of acid instead of the two equivalents observed. 

It appears that the vitamin has also a pseudo- acid group, in view of the 
following facts. 

(1) Apart from the two basic groups {p-^ 3*4 and 4*8) the form of the vitamin 
stable in acid solution contains no acid or basic groups titrating between pjj 7 
and 11 (IV (1) above). 
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(2) Alkali causes the reversible formation of a group having pj^ 6*8 in water 
and 7-9 in 90 % alcohol (IV (2) above). This change of p^ is characteristic of an 
enolic acid (unpublished observations of one of the authors). 

This might be ascribed to a keto-enol change but for the fact that there 
appear two equivalents of acid per mol. of vitamin. The s|)litting of an oxide 
ring or of a sulphide ring (as in Williams’s formula) might account for the 
facts, provided that the dissociation constants of the two — OH groups, or 
of the — OH and — SH so formed, were not very different. The possibility of 
hydrolysis of a — CO— NH — linkage seems to be excluded. The formation of a 
pseudo-base from quaternary nitrogen, such as that found in nicotine derivative's 
by Lowry and Lloyd [1932], will not account for the present results, both in 
view of the amount of the group (two equivalents per nioL), and in view oi the 
change of pj^ found between water and 90 % alcohol. 

The titration results can be correlated with the absorption spectra of the 
vitamin [Peters and Philpot, 1933; Holiday, 1935] on the assumption that tlie 
labile band observed on bringing the vitamin from acid solution to pu 9*5 is due 
to the unionised pseudo-acid form; as conversion of PA (equation A) tu HA and. 
A~ occurs, this hand disappears. 


Summary. 

Potentiometric titrations have been performed on solutions of crystalline 
vitamin dihydrocliloride. Evidence has been obtained of the existence of twt> 
weakly basic groups of p^ 3*4 and 4*8, and of a pseudo-acid group titrating in 
the region of pg; 9. The dissociation constant of the acid form of the vitamin 
has the value 6-8 in water at 0°. 

The authors wish to express their thanks to Mr Kimiersley and to Mr Pliiipot 
for help and advice; and to Prof, Peters, at whose suggestion this work wm 
undertaken, for invaluable advice throughout its course and for ineasurenient of 
the colour reactions. 
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It was recently shown [Glntterbuck et ah, 1934] that PenicilUum Gharlesii 
G. Smith, a new species of PenicilUum isolated by our late colleague, Mr J. H. V. 
Charles, from mouldy Italian maize, produced from glucose a number of hitherto 
undescribed organic acids. Of the latter, carolic acid, C 9 H 10 O 4 , and carolinic 
acid, C 9 H 10 O 6 , which were obtained in the largest yields, have been shown to 
have the constitutions I and II respectively [Clutterbuek et ah, 1935] : 


■— . CO . CH2 . CH2 . COOH 

CH,.CH lo 

\o/ 

II. Carolinic acid. 

^C.CO.CHg 



III. a-Acetyltetronic acid. 

The acids may be regarded, therefore, as condensation products of l-y- 
methyltetronic acid with y-hydroxybutyric (butyrolactone) and succinic acids 
respectively, condensation with elimination of water occurring between a carb- 
oxyl group of the latter acids and an a-hydrogen atom of the y-methyltetronic 
acid ring. 

Both acids showed somewhat unusual properties. They were broken down 
quantitatively with great ease on boiling with dilute mineral acids giving 1 mol. 
each of acetoin and CO 2 , carolic acid giving also 1 mol. of butyrolactone, and 
carolinic acid 1 mol. of succinic acid. Both acids on bromination gave dJ-a-bromo- 
y-methyltetronic acid, the a-side-chains being removed. Both were readily re- 
duced with Pd and hydrogen, the 00 group of the a-side-chain being converted 
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=C.C0.CH2.CH2.CH2 


OH3.CH 

\o/ 


CO 


I. Carolic acid. 
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into a CHq group, and both gave with diazoiiiethaiie methyl ethers which were 
attacked hy NaOH with remarkable ease. They also showed rather character- 
istic behaviours' with 2:4-dinitrophenylliydrazine. Thus earolie acid gavc^ no 
visible iminediate reaction with this reagent in 2N HCi but slowh^ over a 
of 8 weeks a precipitate separated which at first consisted ot a- mixture of iiiono- 
aiid bis-dinitrophenylhydrazones of C9Hio04-f HgO and later became tJu^ pure 
bis-derivative. The nionodinitrophenylhydrazone was soliil>lc in IKaHCTT and 
fairly soluble in water, the bis-derivative being insoluble in eitiuu* reagent. 
Carolinic acid immediately gave a yellow monodinitroplieii ylipydi’azoiie , iiiso lu hie 
in water but soluble in NaHCOs, which was not converted into the ius-derivativi* 
on standing with excess of reagent. 

It was found that a-acetyltetronic acid (III), which also contains the x-keto- 
substituted-tetronic acid nucleus, reacted in a manner showing an absolute 
analogy with the behaviour of carolic and carolinic acids. 

In our first work [Clutterbuck et al., 1934], in addition to carolic and earohnic 
acids, two further acids, each containing ten carbon atoms, nz. I'arlic acid, 
CioHioOg, and caiiosic acid, CjoHigOg, were also obtained in smallei’ yields. These 
acids have now been shown to be closely related in constitution to earulie Ccud 
carolinic acids, and it is the purpose of this paper to describe the inv(\<tigatioi.i 
of the molecular constitution of carlic and carlosic acids. 

Garlic acid, CioHioOg, m.p. ITG"’, -water), gives with an 

immediate brownish yeUow precipitate soluble in excess to an orange- tallow 
solution. It does not give a colour with NaN03. The acid blues Congo red and 
titrates in water as a dibasic acid. It does not however contain any act ice 
hydrogen atom, as determined in dry anisole by the Zerewitinolf mtuhoci ( Eotli), 
whilst it contains two active hydrogen atoms when determined in |>yndi.ne. It 
appears therefore that carlic acid, Hke carolic acid, must contain a ring systtun 
which opens up in aqueous solution, whilst enolisatioii must occur in p^’ridine. 
A number of unusual enolisations of the CO groups of acid a.niiydride.s (con- 
taining a CHg.CO group) in p^u’idine with activation of hydrogen ha\'e btHui 
recently reported [Ishikawa and Kojima, 1934]. 

Carlosic acid, CioHiaOg, m.p. 18U, [oc]546i-“ 160^, (in water) gives with FeClg 
an immediate brownish yellow precipitate insoluble in excess. It does not give 
a colour with NaNOQ. The acid blues Congo red and titrates in water a.s a 
dibasic acid. It gives an amount of methane corresponding to 2-2 (at 18 ) to 
2*5 (at 95^^) active hydrogen atoms in dry anisole and 2T (at 18 ’) and 2*9 (at 95 ) 
in pyridine as determined by the Zerewithioff method (Roth). 

On hydrolysis by boiling with 2N H2SO4 carlic and carlosic acids, like carolic 
and carolinic acids, very quickly give 1 mol. of COg. Garlic and carlosic adds 
differ however from carohc and carolinic acids in that on continued hydro h’sis 
they both slowly give a second molecule of CO2 over a period of about 25 hours. 
Under these conditions of protracted hydrolysis, carlic acid gives 1 moi. eaeiji 
of acetoin and butyrolactone with 2 mols. of COg. 

CioHioOe + 2H2O =CH 3 . CO . CHOH . CHs + CHa . CH, . CHa . CO -r ^ 

L_o-_J .. • 

whilst carlosic acid gives 1 mol. each of acetoin and ';^-but3Tic acid with 2 mols. 
of CO2. Ci„H,A+2H,0=CH3.00.0HOH.CHa + CH3.CHj.CH2.C0OH -r2CO,. 

Garlic and carlosic acids on bromination in dilute acetic acid give tiie same 
product, CgHgOsBr, m.p. 194'', which has been showm to be very probably 
Z-a-bromo-y-carboxymethyltetronic acid (IV) and which on catalytic reduction 
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with palladium and hydrogen is readily debrominated giving Z-y-carboxymethyl- 
tetronic acid (V). 

C(OH)='C.Br C(OH)=CH 


I 


COOH.CH..iH 


CO 


COOH.CHo.CH 


CO 


IV. 


V. 


This acid, on hydrolysis with 2N H 2 SO 4 , loses 1 mol. of COg very readily as do 
carolic, carolmic and y-methyltetronic acids, whilst a second molecule of CO 2 
is lost more slowly, the behaviour being exactly parallel with that of carlic 
and carlosic acids. Protracted hydrolysis also results in the formation of 1 mol. 
of acetoin. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that the acetoin and 2 mols. 
of CO 2 , obtained on hydrolysis of carlic and carlosic acids, arise from the 
Z-y-carboxymethyltetronic acid nuclei present in these acids and separated from 
them on bromination. 

Carlic and carlosic acids therefore result from the condensation of 1 mol. of 
Z-y-carboxymethyltetronic acid with 1 mol. of y-hydroxybut 3 rric acid (butyro- 
lactone) and 1 mol. of ?^-butyric acid respectively. Since synthetic a-acetyl- 
tetronic acid has been shown on bromination to lose the a-side-chain giving 
a-bromotetronic acid, and since carolic, carolinic, carlic and cailosic acids all 
lose their side-chains on bromination giving a-bromotetronic acid derivatives, it 
is reasonable to suppose that in the four metabolic acids the side- chains are 
attached to the a-carbon of the substituted tetronic acid ring as in a-acetyl- 
tetronic acid. This view is further supported by the complete analogy in 
properties between the four metabolic acids and a-acetyltetronic acid, and by 
their absorption spectra which have been investigated by Dr E. L. Hirst of 
Birmingham University, and will be reported in a subsequent publication. The 
following formulae have therefore been adopted for carlic acid ( + H 2 O) (VI) 
and carlosic acid (VII) respectively. 

=C.C0.CH2.CH2.CH2.0H C(0H)=C.C0.CH2.CH2.CH3 


C(OHh 


COOH.OH..CH 
“ \ 


00 


COOH.CHo.CH CO 

/ 


\o/ 

VI. Carlic acid ( -j-H 20 ). 


VII. Carlosic acid. 


The structural formula of carlic acid then requires the removal of 1 mol. of H^O 
from VI. Carlic acid titrates as a dibasic acid in water but contains almost no 
active hydrogen (in anisole) and two active hydrogen atoms in pyridine. The 
most probable formula for carlic acid, in view of these facts, is then given by IX, 
which is derived by hydration of the ^-keto group of the tetronic acid ring (VIII) 
followed by double ring closure. 


OH 


HO- 


- 0 - 


-CH . CO . CHo . CH.> . CHo . OH 


cooH in io 


0 - 

00 


-OH.CO.CH2.CH2.CH2 


OH CO 

OHj/^ 0 / 

IX. Carlic acid. 




PI 




VIII. 
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This structure would give practically uo active hydrogen m amsole, but by 
analogy with the compounds investigated by Ishikawa and Kojima [1934] would 
show two active hydrogen atoms in pyridine due to enolisation oi the two CO 

groups having CHg groups adjacent to them. . r n 

It now remains to be shown that these constitutional formulae are m iiiil 

agreement with all the known properties of these acids. 

(a) General properties of carlic and carlosic acids. ^ The above loiiiiiilae tor 
carlic and carlosic acids would obviously permit optical acthdty, and in view 
of the stable substitution of the a-carbon of the tetronic acid rmg, we should 
not expect a colour with NaN02. The fact that both acids can be recm cied 
unchanged after boiling with acetyl chloride is explained by the lact that all. 
the hydroxyl groups are of the keto-enol type and revert to the ketonie luiiii 
in presence of this reagent. With carhc acid we should not expect any active 
hydrogen in dry anisole, but there is the possibility of two enolic groups bentu 
formed in pyridine, thus accounting for the two active hyclrogen atoms, n itii 
carlosic acid, two active hydrogens would be expected with certainty and a 
third might arise by enolisation in the side chain. The value toiind in anisole 
was 2*5. Both acids however on titration with aqueous sodium hydroxide would 
react as dibasic acids, if it be assumed that with carlic acid two rings open at the 
jS-carbon of the tetronic acid ring. 

(5) Bromination of carlic and carlosic adds. On brominatiun in approxi- 
mately 50 % acetic acid under the conditions used for carolic and ean>lmic acids, 
carlic and carlosic acids gave the same bromo-derivative, CgHsO^^l^r. This com- 
pound gave a red colour with FeCl 3 and a violet colour with I\ aX 0^ , thc^ latter 
reaction being characteristic of tetronic acids having the a-CH 2 either imsu In- 
stituted or substituted by an easilj^ removable substituent, e.g. brommc. It 
titrated as a dibasic acid and on reduction with palladium-charcoal-hydrogeu 
it readily gave the corresponding dibasic acid C^jHgOs. This acid also gave the 
same FeClg and NaXOg colour reactions as did the brominated acid, and on 
hydrolysis with 2N HgSO^ very quickly gave 1 mol. of CO^ and then mucin more 
slowly a second molecule of CO 2 , whilst after complete hydrolysis, 1 mol, of 
acetoin remained. The hydrolysis therefore follows the equation 

OfiHoOs + HgO = CH3 . CHOH . CO . CH 3 + 2 CO ^ . 


The acid CgHgOg differs from y-methyltetronic acid, by (^0*2 an<l by 

titrating as a dibasic acid, whereas the latter acid is monobasic. The absorptif)n 
spectrum of the acid CeHsOg, as will be shown in the later publication previously 
referred to is almost identical with that of y-methyltetronic acid. 

It seems reasonable to suppose therefore that the acid QjHf ,05 is a carboxy- 
derivative of y-methyitetronic acid. Three formulae are conceivable, X, XI, XIL 


H0G==-=^^ 

I I 

CH3.OH CO 



X. 


HOC- 


=CH 


COOH 


\C CO 

CH3/ \ / 

\o/ 

XI. 


HOC---—- 


XU. 


Formula X is however excluded since this acid was an intermediate substance 
in the synthesis of y-methyltetronic acid and was shown to exist only as the 
ester or as salts, COg being lost immediately on acidification [Benary, 1911: 
Clutter buck et aL, 1935]. Our acid however is quite stable in acid solution at 
room temperature and is stable to heat up to its m.p. of 182°. Formula XI 
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appears to be impossible also for a similar reason, since opening the tetronic 
acid ring would lead to a j8-ketodicarboxylic acid. We have seen however that 
on hydrolysis the acid loses 1 mol. of COg very quickly in the same way as 
y-methyltetronic acid, whilst the second molecule of CO2 is only lost slowly. 
This is best explained in terms of formula XII when the reaction becomes : 

00 CH 2 

1 I +HoO = COOH.CH2.CHOH.CO.CH2.COOH 

I “ =:COOH.CH2.CHOH.CO.CH3 + COo 

COOH.CHo.CH CO =C02-f-0H3.0H0H.C0.CH3 + 00o.“ 

\o/ 

Here 1 mol. of COg is lost at the same rate as with y-methyltetronic acid in 
each case from the COOH group in the j8-position to the CO group, whilst the 
second molecule of CO2 is lost more slowly from the COOH group in they-position 
to the CO group in the acid C5H8O4. Compounds with formulae X and XI also 
w^ould hardly be expected to be stable to heat up to a m.p. of 182°. The acid 
CgHgOg is therefore regarded as y-carboxymethyltetronic acid XII, and its 
bromo- derivative will therefore have the structure XIII. 


HOC= 


=C.Br 


COOH.CHo.CH CO 

\o/ 

XIII. 

It appears therefore that durmg bromination of carlic and carlosic acids in 
dilute acetic acid the a-side- chains are removed and replaced with bromine in 
a way entirely analogous to that with s}mthetic a-acetyltetronic acid and with 
carolic and carolinic acids. 

(c) Hydrolysis of carlic and carlosic acids. The ready hydrolysis of these acids 
with boiling 2 A H2SO4 has already been discussed and brings them into line 
w'ith carolic, carolinic and a-acetyltetronic acids. This property is undoubtedly 
due to the a-ketotetronic acid structure which is common to all five acids, and 
which on opening the tetronic acid ring represents them as derivatives of 
diacetylacetic acid. 

[d] Reduction of carlic and carlosic acids. Carlic acid, CioH^oOg , on reduction 
with palladium- charcoal-hydrogen, absorbs 2H2 and gives the reduced dibasic 
acid CioH 4406. This result is explained, as with carolic acid, by assuming that 
on dissolving in water 1 mol. of H2O is added, and that the CO group of the 
side-chain is reduced to a CH2 group. 

Carlosic acid, C4oH4206 , on reduction absorbs 2H2, giving the reduced dibasic 
acid CioH 4405, and behaves exactly as do carolinic and a-acetyltetronic acids. 
Here again therefore the reaction is merely the reduction of the CO group of the 
side- chain to a CHg group. 

Reduced carlic and carlosic acids may therefore be represented by structures 
XIV and XV. 


00- 


-CH . CHo . CH 2 . CHa . CH^OH 


00 - 


-CH.CH2.CH2.OH3.OH3 


COOH.CH 2 .CH 


\o/ 

XIV. 


/ 


OOOH.CH>.CH 00 

\o/ 

XV, 
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Like reduced carolic, carolinic and a-acetyltetroiiic acids, reduced caiiic 
and carlosic acids give red EeClg colours identical witli tlie coiour gi\ eii by 
y-methyltetronic, a-ethyltetronic and acetoacetic acids. The reduced acids, as 
also reduced carolic and carolinic acids, hydrolyse very slowly with boiling 
2N H2SO4 and give ■ substances which reduce Feliling's solution in the cold, 
slowly give bis-dinitrophenylhydrazones, and probably therefore contain the 
CHOH.CO grouping. This confirms the view that the tetroiiic acid ring hself 
is not reduced under our conditions and moreover, y-niethyltetroiiic acid itself 
does not reduce with our catalyst. 

(e) AbsoTj[^tion spectra of carlio and carlosic acids and of the corresponding 
reduced acids. As will be shown in the subsequent publication previously re- 
ferred to, the structures assigned to these acids fit the reciiiirements of tiieir 
absorption spectra. Thus carlic and carlosic acids, like carolic, carolinic and 
a-acetyltetronic acids, all give a double-banded spectrum in aqueous solution. 
On the other hand, reduced carlic and carlosic acids, like reduced carolic and 
carolinic acids, give a single band corresponding to that of either y-niethyi- or 
a-ethyl-tetronic acid. Thus reduction has resulted in the loss of the ketonic 
absorption band. 

(/) Reactions of carlic and carlosic acids with 2: d-dmitropke-n lii 

our earlier paper it was shown that oc-acetyitetronic and carolinic athds im- 
mediately gave yellow monodinitrophenylhydrazones. Carolic acid, on the othci’ 
hand, gave no immediate precipitate, probably owing to the solubility' of the 
monodinitrophenylhydrazone. After 48 hours a precipitate slowly began to 
separate which at first consisted of a mixture of mono- and bis-derit atives and 
later became pure bis-dinitrophenylhydrazone. 

Carlic acid gave no precipitate even after 2 weeks and only after 8 weeks 
showed a small separation of crystals which however proved to he the Ihs- 
dinitrophenylhydrazone of diacetyl. Carlic acid must therefore vtuw slowly 
have been degraded by acid hydrolysis. A similar behaviour lias been observed 
with y-carboxymethyltetronic acid. 

Carlosic acid, like carolinic and a-acetyltetronic acids, gave an iinmeiiiate 
precipitate of the monodinitrophenylhydrazone. This derivative v'as also tin* 
only substance isolated after long standing with the reagent. Small amimnts 
of other substances were formed, probably by degradation of cariosie acid, but 
were not characterised. 

(g) Reactions of carlic and carlosic acids tvitJi diazoniethane. Carlic* acid, like 
carolic acid, on treatment with diazomethane in incomxjietely dry etlua*, very 
slowly reacted and, after standing overnight, gave a yellov- oil whicii hat! a 
methoxyl content rather greater than that of a dimethyl d(u'iva,t!\e. The 
elements of water must therefore have been added, and a methyl etiier methyl, 
ester have been formed. 

Carlosic acid under the same conditions reacted immediately, and ga\'e an 
oil which had a methoxyl content also high for that of a dimethyl <*orn,pound, 
presumably a methyl ether methyl ester. 

As with the methyl derivatives of a-acetyltetronic, carolic and carolinic acids, 
both these oils were readily hydrolysed by N NaOH at the ordinarv tcun- 
perature, the methyl ether grouping again being attacked. 

The fact that all these acids gave methyl derivatives having high methoxyl 
values suggests that the a-CO group of the side-chain undergoes enolisation and 
subsequent methylation to a slight extent. 

This close similarity in behaviour between carlic and earlosic acids on the 
one hand and a-acetyltetronic, carohc and carolinic acids on the other hand, 
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supported by the absorption spectra data makes it very probable that in carlic 
( + HgO) and carlosic acids, y-liydroxybutyric and %-but;^Tic acids respectively 
are condensed with Z-y-carboxymethyltetronic acid to give the ketonic struc- 
tures VI and VII similar to a-acetyltetronic acid. These formulae have therefore 
been allotted to carlic ( + H2O) and carlosic acids respectively, which may 
therefore be formulated as a-[y-hydroxybutyTyl]-y-carboxymethyltetronic acid 
and a-butyryl-y-carboxymethyltetronic acid. 

A further point of interest is the close relationship of these products to 
ascorbic acid (vitamin C). Thus carolic and earolinic acids both contain the 
y-methyltetronic acid nucleus (XVI), carlic and carlosic acids the y-carboxy- 
methyltetronic acid nucleus (XVII), both of which show close analogy with 


the structure of ascorbic acid (XVIII). 


COH- OH 

COH CH 

COH COH 

j 1 

CHsIh 00 

\o/ 

COOH.CHo.CH CO 

1 j 

CHoOH.CHOH.CH CO 

\o/ 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

All these acids have similar absorption spectra and show similar shifts of the 
absorption band in acid and alkaline solution. 


Experimental. 

Carlic acid, CioHioOg, m.p. 176°, [a] 546 i- 160 ° (in water) gives with EeClg an 
immediate brownish yellow precipitate soluble in excess to an orange-yellow 
solution. It does not give a colour with NaNOg but blues Congo red and titrates 
sharply in water as a dibasic acid. Thus 0-1214 g. required 10-70 ml. N jlO NaOH 
corresponding to an equivalent of 113-4. (CjoHioOg titrating as a dibasic acid 
requires 113.) It does not contain any active hydrogen as determined in dry 
anisole by the Zerewitinoff method (Roth), 6-78 mg. at 28° giving only 0-04 ml. 
CH4 . In dry pyridine however it contains two active hydrogen atoms, 8*955 mg. 
at 28° giving 1-71 ml. CH4, corresponding to 1-93 active hydrogen atoms. Carlic 
acid, like carolic acid, must therefore have a ring system which opens on dis- 
solving in water and titrates, and in pyridine two carbonyl groups must enolise. 

In regard to the yield of carlic acid, it was noted in our first paper that the 
acidified metabolism solutions after extraction 10-12 times with an equal volume 
of ether, and subsequently^ 5-6 times with chloroform, still had a negative 
rotation, and it was suggested that this was probably due to residual carlic acid. 
It has now been found that by adding stiU larger amounts of HCl for acidifica- 
tion and extracting with chloroform up to 30 times that the yield of carlic acid 
can be more than doubled. 

Carlosic acid, CioHigOe, m.p. 181°, [a]546i-160° (in water) gives with EeClg 
an immediate brownish yellow precipitate insoluble in excess. It does not give 
a colour with NaN02. It blues Congo red and titrates as a dibasic acid. Thus 
0*1040 g. required 9-20 ml. A/10 NaOH corresponding to an equivalent of 113-1. 
(CioHigOg titrating as a dibasic acid requires 114.) In a determination of active 
hydrogen in dry anisole by the Zerewitinoff method (Roth) 8*46 mg. gave 
1-86 ml. CH4 at 18° and 2*10 ml. CH4 at 95°, corresponding to 2*2 and 2-5 active 
hydrogen atoms respectively, while in pyridine 7-515 mg. gave 1-55 ml. CH4 
at 18° and 2*12 ml. CH4 at 95° corresponding to 2*1 and 2*9 active hydrogen 
atoms respectively. 
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Both of these acids fail to give benzoyl-, ^^-nitro- or p-broiiio-benzoyl-de- 
rivatives and can be recovered unchanged after boiling for 1 hour with acetyl 
chloride. They probably do not contain therefore under these conditions a free 
hydroxyl group. 

It has been confirmed that carlosic acid, which is the most highly reduced 
of these acids, is only obtained when Czapek-Box medium is used anci not with 
Raulin-Thom solution. It is interesting to note that the metabolism on the 
latter medium proceeds twice as quickly as on the former medium. 

A. Bromination of carlic mtd carlosic acids, PreparaMon of 
l-a-htvmo-y-carboxymethyltetronic acid. 

1 g. of carlic or carlosic acid was dissolved in 15 ml. 50 % aqueous acetic acid 
and a standardised solution of bromine in the same solvent added. Immediate 
decoloration of the bromine occurred and a sharp end-point was obtained after 
the equivalent of 2 mols. of bromine had been added. The solution was then 
rapidly evaporated to dryness over sticks of KOH in a high vacmun at rooin 
temperature* A crystalline mass remained, weighing in each case 1 g. Attei' 
re crystallisation from boiling ether-light petroleum the product in lK>th eases 
melted at 194^ (decomp.) and on mixing the two samples there was no depnsssion 
of M.P. The acid gave a red FeClg colour and a violet NaXO*> colour. ( Found 
(Schoeller) : C, 30*44; H, 2*23; Br, 33*61%. CgHsO^Br requires 30'30: 
H, 2*13; Br, 33*72 % .) 

0*1045 g. on neutralisation in aqueous solution to phenol idithaliun recpiired 
8*80 ml. N /lO XaOH corresponding to an equivalent of 119 (C(iH 50 ;,Br titrating 
as a dibasic acid requires 118*5). Rotation in water (c = 0*562) — 1 i7\ 

Reduction of l-oL-bromo-y-carboxymethyltetT'omc acid. CQlpfJr.Br, to an acid 
CqHgOs shown to be l-y-carboxymetJiyUetronic acid. Z-a-Bromo-y-carboxyniethyl- 
tetronic acid, 0*25g., was reduced catalyticaliy using palladiuin -ehar« *oal-iiydrogeii. 
The reduction, which was carried out as with a-bromo-y-inethyltetroaie acid was 
complete in about 5 minutes and corresponded to an uptake of 1 mol. of h \'dFt}g<*n 
per mol. of substance reduced. The catalyst was filtered oil and washetl with 
2N NaOH and then with water. The filtrate and washings were combined, 
acidified and extracted five times with an equal volume of ether, the <4}it*n‘a] 
extracts dried over anhydrous MgS 04 and the ether removed in me no. A crystal- 
line product remained which after recrystallisation from boiling etluw-Iight 
petroleum melted at 182°. The acid gave a red colour with FeClj and a. \'iolet 
one with ISTaNOg. (Found (Schoeller): C, 45*61; H, 3*90 %. ('^.11^.0- r(H|uires 
C, 45*55; H, 3*83 % .) 0*0129 g. on neutralisation in aqueous schution to phcaml- 
phthalein required 1*60 ml. N /lO NaOH corresponding to an equivaierit of S0-i5 
(OgHeOg titrating as a dibasic acid requires 79). Rotation in water (c=i>4S3i 

M5461-S2°. 

Z-y-Carboxymethyltetronic acid does not give an immediate precipitate with 
Brady’s reagent, but during 6-8 weeks a precipitate slowly separated wliic'h 
proved however to be the Ms-dinitrophenylliydrazone of diaeetyi, m . v , 318 ~\ 
not depressed by mixing with an authentic specimen. Complete hydrolytic 
decarboxylation had therefore occurred. 

Hydrolysis of l-y-carboxymethyltetronic acid, CeMePs • 0*205 g. of the acid was 
heated with 20 m]. 2N HgSO^ in a stream of COg-free nitrogen exactly us in 
the hydrolysis of carolic acid, the resultant gases being passed through a <iiuitro- 
phenylhydrazine bubbler and then through baryta bubblers. The amounts of 
OOg collected in 3, 9 and 17 hours respectively corresponded to 27*8, 40*8 and 
51*8 mi. N/10 baryta. The theoretical amount of COg assuming that 1 moi. of 
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CgHgOg gives 1 mol. of CO 2 requires 25-95 ml. N jlO acid. It is obvious therefore 
that 1 mol. of COg is very readily liberated, the time taken corresponding exactly 
with those for carolic, carolinic, y-methyltetronic and a-acetyltetronic acids, 
whilst a second molecule of COg is liberated much more slowly. The hydrolysate 
was cooled and after neutralisation with concentrated KOH made up to 100 mi. ; 
aliquot portions were used for the following tests. The solution gave a positive 
Voges-Proskauer reaction, reduced Fehling’s solution in the cold, slowly in the 
manner characteristic of acetoin gave the bis-dinitrophenylhydrazone of dia cetyl, 
M.p. 318° (not depressed by mixing with an authentic specimen), and on deter- 
mination of the acetoin content by the Wood-Ost method was shown to contain 
0*098 g. acetoin (theory for I mol. acetoin, 0-1142 g.). 

As happens in all the hydrolysis experiments in which acetoin is formed, a 
little of the acetoin passed through the condenser in the stream of nitrogen, 
and the dinitrophenylh^^'drazine bubbler on standing gave slowly a very small 
amount of precipitate which proved to be the bis-dinitrophenylliydrazone of 
diacetyl, m.p. 318°. If, however, the hydrolysis product had been diacetyl and 
not acetoin a very copious precipitate would have been formed in the dinitro- 
phenylliydrazine bubbler, as control experiments have proved. 

The acid CgHgOg behaves therefore like y-methyltetronic acid in giving a red 
colour with FeClg, a violet one with NaNOg and on hydrolysis giving readily 
1 mol. of acetoin and 1 mol. of CO 2 , but differing in titrating as a dibasic (instead 
of monobasic) acid and in slowly giving on hydrolysis a second molecule of COg. 
As shown in the theoretical part of this paper, these facts fit best the view that 
the structure of this acid is y-carbox 3 miethyltetronic acid (XII), whilst the 
bromide is a-bromo-y-carbox^nnethyltetronic acid (XIII). 


B. Hydrolysis of carlic acid. 


0-8114 g. carlic acid, m.p. 176°, was hydrolysed as with carolic and carolinic 
acids, by boiling with 50 ml. dilute HgSO^ ( = 118-7 ml. N) in a stream of COg-free 
nitrogen, the gases evolved being passed up a reflux condenser and through a 
bubbler containing Brady’s dinitrophenylhydrazine reagent, and then through 
a series of bubblers containing standardised baryta. After 3, 7, 14, 21 hours the 
amounts of CO 2 liberated corresponded to 73-0, 95-45, 129*45 and 138*85 ml. 
N/IO baryta respective^. Assuming CioHioO^ -> 2 CO 2 , the theoretical amount 
of CO 2 is equivalent to 143*5 ml. A/10 baryta. One molecule of COg was there- 
fore readily eliminated but the second molecule only slowly. The dinitrophenyl- 
hydrazine bubbler showed a slight precipitate which increased on standing due 
to a little acetoin passing the condenser. The residual fluid after cooling required 
119*2 ml. N alkali for neutralisation, corresponding to a residual acidity of 
0-5 ml. N acid. On warming the neutral solution with excess N NaOH, a further 
amount of alkali was absorbed, owing to the hydrolysis and neutralisation of 
butyrolactone, making the total residual acidity up to 3*8 ml. N acid. Assuming 
that 1 mol. of carlic acid gives 1 mol, of butyrolactone, the theoretical amount 
of NaOH required is 3*6 ml. N. The neutraffsed solution was next evaporated 
in vacuo to dr;^mess several times, the combined distillates made up to 500 ml. 
and investigated qualitatively and quantitatively (Wood-Ost method) for the 
presence of acetoin, whilst the salts remaining were acidified and the butyro- 
lactone so obtained was isolated by continuous extraction with ether. 

The distillates reduced Fehling’s solution in the cold, gave a positive Voges- 
Proskauer reaction, gave slowly the bis-dinitrophenylhydrazone of diacetyl, 
M.p. 318° (not 
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copper reduction by the Wood-Ost method corresponding to a total of 0*2767 g. 
acetoin (the theoretical amount assuming that 1 mol. of carlic acid gives 1 mol. 
of acetoin is 0*316 g.). The result is a Httle low, owing to the loss during the 
long period of bubbling, a loss detected in the dinitrophenyUiydrazine hiihhhr. 

The ether-extracted salts gave a sweet-smelling mobile oil which was iden- 
tified as butyrolactone since it readily gave the beautifully crystalline plieiiyl- 
hydrazide of y-hydroxybutyric acid, which crystallised in large plates from 
ethyl acetate, M.p. 94° (not depressed by mixing with an authentic specimen), 
prepared as described in our previous paper [Clutterbiick et aL, 1935]. 

Carlic acid (1 mol.) on hydrolysis with dilute mineral acid giv(.'s tiierefore 
1 mol. each of acetoin and butyrolactone and 2 niols. of CO2, one r(‘adih'‘ as 
with carolic acid, the second more slowly. 

C. Hydrolysis of carlosic acid. 

1*045 g. carlosic acid, m.p. 181°, were h3^drolysed under the same conditions 
as with carlic acid by boiling with 40 ml. dilute H2SO4 ( = 93*50 ml. X). After 
3, 6, 13, 20 and 27 hours, the amounts of CO2 liberated corresponded to 
98*6, 126*0, 149*1, 165*5 and 171*7 ml. N 110 barjda respectively. Assuming 
CioHigOg-^ 2CO2, the theoretical amount of CO2 is equivalent to 183*2 ml. A 10 
baryta. One molecule of COg was therefore readity eliminated and a- sia-ond 
moiecule more slowly. The dinitrophenyUiydrazine bubbler again showed a |)re- 
cipitate due to a small amount of acetoin passing the condenser. The i*esiduai 
fluid after cooling required 97*90 ml. N NaOH for neutralisation, corresponding 
to a residual acidity of 97*9 — 93*5 =4*40 ml. N acid. Assuming that 1 moi. of 
carlosic acid gives 1 mol. of a monobasic acid, the theoretical amount of residual 
acidity would be 4*58 ml. N. The neutralised solution was next evaporated 
in vacuo to dryness several times, the combined distillates madc‘ up to 500 ml, 
and investigated as before for the presence of acetoin, whilst the salt.s wfnv 
acidified with 2N H2SO4, the hydrolysis acid separated bj^ distillation in steam, 
neutralised and isolated as the p-phenylphenacyl ester b}^ the method of Drake 
and Bronitsky [1930]. 

The distillates reduced Pehling’s solution in the cold, gave a positive \'ogi»s- 
Proskauer reaction, gave slowly with Brad^^’s reagent the bis-dinitropIien\*[- 
hydrazone of diacetyl, m.p, 318° (not depressed on admixture with an authentic 
specimen), and gave a copper reduction by the Wood-Ost method corresponding 
to 0*3572 g. acetoin (the theoretical amount assuming that 1 mol. of carlosic 
acid gives 1 mol. of acetoin is 0*4035 g.). The p-phemdphenaeyi estiT of the 
volatile hydrolysis acid melted after recrystallisation from 95 % aieoiiol at 82 
and after fractional sublimation stiU melted at 82°. (Found: C, 76*39, 76*42: 
H, 6*30, 6*41 %. CigHigOg requires C, 76*58; H, 6*43 %.) A sam]>l(* of the 
;p-plienylphenacyl ester of ?^-butyric acid was synthesised and melteil at 82' 
and did not depress the m.p. of the ester from the hydrolysis acid. It appears 
that Drake and Bronitsky’s melting-point of 97° for the p-phemdphenacyl 
of ^-butyric acid is incorrect. The p-phenylphenacyl ester of /6‘obutyrie mid 
was also prepared for comparison and melted both before and after sulkimation 
at 89°. A mixture of this ester and that of the volatile acid from cariosii* acid 
melted at 75-76°. 

Carlosic acid (1 mol.) on hydrolysis with dilute mineral acid gives, therefore, 
1 mol. each of acetoin and 92-butyric acid and 2 mols. of CO2, one readily as 
with carolic acid, the second more slowly. 
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D. Reduction of carlic and carlosic acids. 

Garlic and carlosic acids are reduced readily under the same conditions as 
with carolic and carolinic. acids. 

Carlic acid (1 g.) was dissolved in 25 ml. of water, the catalyst prepared 
from 1 g. charcoal and 0*2 g. palladium chloride, as described for carolic acid, 
was added and the reduction started in the usual way; 2 mols. of hydrogen per 
molecule of carlic acid were absorbed in just over 1 hour. The catalyst was then 
filtered olf and washed with a little NaOH and then with water, the filtrate and 
washings acidified and extracted several times with an equal volume of ether. 
x4fter removal of the ether, a crystalline residue remained, which after recrystalli- 
sation from ether (containing a trace of alcohol)-hght petroleum melted at 157*5°. 
(Found : C, 51*88, 51*92 ; H, 6*15, 6*09 % . requires C, 52*16 ; H, 6*13 %.) 

0*1050 g. required 9*05 ml. N /lO NaOH for neutralisation to phenolphthalein 
corresponding to an equivalent of 116 (Cj^oHnOe titrating as a dibasic acid 
requires 115). 

It appears therefore that in the reduction of carhc acid CiqHioOq (as with 
carohc acid), 2 mols. of hydrogen are absorbed and the reduced acid CioHi40(j 
contains 2H2 than carlic acid. This result is explained on the ketonic 

structure of carlic acid by assuming that on dissolving in water, 1 mol. of HgO 
is first added in order to open the ring systems, and that the CO group of the 
side- chain is then reduced to CHg, giving structure XIV. 

Carlosic acid (1 g. in 90 ml. water) was reduced under exactly the same 
conditions as above. It absorbed 2 mols. of hydrogen in just over 1 hour. The 
reduced acid was almost insoluble in water and was precipitated during the 
reaction. The catalyst and acid were filtered off and extracted with NaOH, and 
the alkaline filtrate on acidification gave a crystalline precipitate which after 
recrystaUisation from hot water melted at 217°. (Found: C, 56*01, 55*94; 
H, 6*61, 6*54 %. requires C, 56*06; H, 6*59 %.) 

80*7 mg. required 7*50 ml. N /lO NaOH for neutralisation to phenolphthalein 
corresponding to an equivalent of 107*6 (C4oHi405 titrating as a dibasic acid 
requmes 107). 

It appears therefore that in the reduction of carlosic acid CioHjgOg, 2 mols. 
of hydrogen are absorbed and that the product has the empirical formula 
C10H14O5 . This is readily explained by assuming that the CO group immediately 
outside the tetronic acid ring is reduced to CH2, as in structure XV. The be- 
haviour of carlosic acid on reduction is therefore completely analogous to that 
of carolinic acid. 

The reduction of carlic and carlosic acids proceeds more slowly under our 
conditions than does the reduction of true unsaturated compounds, taking place 
at a rate almost identical with that of a-acetyltetronic acid, in which the CO 
group of the side-chain is reduced to CHg with production of a-ethyltetronic acid. 
The reductions of carlic and carlosic acids therefore support the ketonic struc- 
tures assigned to these substances. This view, as will be shown in a subsequent 
publication, is strongly supported by the change of absorption spectrum on 
reduction, the double-banded spectra of carlic and carlosic acids giving way to 
single-banded spectra of the reduced acids. The behaviour of carlic and carlosic 
acids on reduction is therefore completely analogous to that of carolic and 
caroHnic acids, respectively. This view is further supported by the fact that 
whereas carlic and carlosic acids give orange precipitates with FeCIs, corre- 
sponding reduced acids both give red colours with FeClg indistinguishable from 
those given by y-methyltetronic and a-ethyltetronic acids. 
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E. M&dctious of ccltHc dud cdflosic dcids with 2 :4’‘di%ttroph6%ylh.ydTdz%iie , 

Garlic acid, after standing with Brady’s reagent eithei: OYeriiiglit or for a 
fortnight, gave no precipitate. The solution was extracted five times with ether 
and the ethereal solution extracted with aqueous NaHCO^ when inidianged 
2:4-dinitrophenylhydrazine remained in solution in the ether. The NaHCJO. 
solution was acidified and re-extracted with ether. This ethereal solution on 
evaporation gave a red oil "which could not be obtained crystalline. It appearr? 
therefore that caiiic acid does react with the reagent, but the ])roduet is \ ery 
soluble in water and has not been obtained in the ciystalllne condition. W hc‘n 
a solution of caiiic acid in Brady’s reagent wms allotved to stand ior 8 vi^eks, 
a small amount of precipitate separated tow^ards the end ot tliis pericuL Jdic 
precipitate proved however to be the bis-dinitrophenylhydrazone ol diactuyh 
M.p. 318° (unchanged on admixture with an authentic speeimenU wliicli must 
therefore have resulted from slow but complete h^virolytic degradation of carlio 
acid by the 2N HCl of the reagent. 

An aqueous solution of carlosic acid gives vith Brady s reanxciit an iiniuediate 
orange-yellow precipitate. With strong aqueous solutions ot earf isio aci^L thi> 
precipitate consists of a mixture of the monodinitropheiiylhyclrazinic of cario>ii- 
acid together with carlosic acid, the latter being only slightly soluble in rh*‘ 
2 A HCl of Brady’s reagent. After several re crystallisations from, al)soim'e ct iiyi 
alcohol, the nionodinitrophenylhydrazone was obtained pure in orangi^-va'lliwv 
needles, m.p. 182°. (Found (Schoeller) on a sample dried to constant wiaghr at 
128° in vdcuo: 0, 46-74; H, 3-97: N, 13-75 %. requires (f, 47-1)4: 

H, 3-95; N, 13-72%.) 

F. Reactions of carlic and carlosic acids iiith diazomethmie. 

The acids (1 g. in each case) were suspended in commercial (irH-uinpk;-tidy) 
dry ether and a solution of diazoniethane in ether was added. With c-tirlie arid, as 
with carolic acid, the reaction proceeded slowiy for several houi’s. With cariosii* 
acid as with carolinic, y-methyltetronic and a-acetyltetronie acids, the react inn 
was vigorous and quickly complete. After standing overnight with t^xeess of 
reagent, the ethereal solutions were evaporated and dried over in mrno 

for several days. In both cases yellow oils resulted. With earlic* acitl the oil 
contained 24-1.% OMe (CioH§ 04 (OMe )2 + HgO requires 22-8 %), and with carlosic 
acid 27-2 % OMe (CioHit) 04 {OMe )2 requires 24*2 %). 

The methylation products were then allowed to stand for 24 hours witli 
20 ml. N NaOH. The material in both cases passed completely into sohttioii. 
After acidification and ether extraction, removal of solvent and drying, yellow 
oils were again obtained. The methoxyl content of the dimetliyl derivative of 
carlic acid had fallen to 9*6 % and that of the dimethyl derivative of <*a.iiosie 
acid to 5*7 %. 

The behaviour of carlosic acid and of the hych’ated form of carlic acaii on 
methylation with diazomethane, and of their dimethyl derivatives on treatment 
with cold dilute NaOH, is therefore strictly analogous to that of carolinic acid. 
The product of methylation in each case is a methyl ether methyl t\stc^r. In each 
case the carboxyl group is esterified and is relatively slowdy hydroh'sed, whereas 
the enolised carbonyl group in the jS-position in the tetronic acid ring methylates 
to give a methyl ether which is readily hydrolysed, because then* are two 
potentially acidic CO groups in ^-positions to it. 

The products resulting from the methylation with diazomethane of carlic and 
carlosic as well as carolic and carolinic acids all have methoxyl contents some- 
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what higher than the theoretical values, suggesting that the a-CO group of 
the side- chain is enolised to a slight extent and that the enoHsed portion is 
methylated. 

Summary. 

Penicillium Gharlesii G. Smith produces from glucose carhc acid (CioHioOe) 
and carlosic acid (CioHigOg). The molecular constitutions of these two acids 
have been investigated and it has been shown that they are closely related 
derivatives of i-y-carboxymethyltetronic acid. 

Garlic acid hydrate has been shown to be Z-a-[y-hydrox3^but3u:yl]-y-carboxy- 
methyltetronic acid, and carlosic acid to be Z-a-but3n:yl-y-carboxymethyltetronic 
acid. Both acids are therefore closely related structurally to carolic and carolmic 
acids, which are also metabolic products of P. Gharlesii, and to ascorbic acid 
(vitamin C). 

A number of derivatives and breakdown products are described. 

We gratefully acknowledge much assistance in the preparation of carlic and 
carlosic acids given by Messrs G. Smith and W. K. Anslow. 
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CVL ANTISCORBUTIC VALUE OF LUCERNE. 
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{Received February 26th, 1935.) 

DimiNG the course of an investigation into the distribiitiou of tlie aiit i.^corhutic 
factor in some South African foodstiiifs specimens of the eoininou hL‘ta‘iL‘. 
or alfalfa {Medicago sativa) were examined, and it was found that, as judgiMi 
by the indophenol reaction, this plant was an outstandingly rich sourct^ of 
vitamin C. 

According to the report on the vitamins issued by the Medical flest^areh 
Council [1932] lucerne is regarded as rich in vitamins A anil B and exce[)tionally 
rich in E. More recent work, such as that described by Selieiinert and Seiiieblivii 
[1934] and by Hauge [1934], confirms the high values for vitamin A, though tlie 
former authors state that vitamins B and D are present only in low concentration. 
We have been unable, however, to find any reference dealing with the antis«.*or- 
butic value of this plant. 

Lucerne is also of value since it contains no less than 1-2 % of iniuc*rai salts, 
of which nearly 0*5 % is calcium; in addition about 8 mg. of iron are |)n‘sent 
per g., or nearly double that found in spinach. It will be agreed, tluu'efore, that 
lucerne is an interesting plant from the nutritional point of view: moreover, it is 
growing in favour as a forage crop and is becoming fairly readily available in 
many parts of the world [see monograph by Klinkowski, 1933]. In vi«‘W of thi‘ 
foregoing it seemed desirable to investigate its antiscorbutic activity more 
closely. 

Although it is well known that lucerne is occasionally the cause of d(*ath in 
animals, Steyii [1933], after careful examination of the available tnidtuice is of 
the opinion that there is no experimental evidence to .show that this is dn(‘ the 
presence of any poisonous substance in the plant. In all proijahility deat h is due 
to the effects of excessive fermentation, which, it appears, it likely to tak<.‘ plact* 
when large amounts are consumed, especially if the plant is in a young, frosted 
or wilted condition. 

We learn from several sources that green lucerne is actually mad to some 
small extent as a human food in parts of Russia, China and America, whilst here 
in South Africa it is occasionally used as a substitute for spinach. (.)n ac<*ount of 
its high mineral and vitamin A contents lucerne meal has been rectuitly in- 
corporated into the special ‘"cereal mixture'’ devised by Brown arul Tisfiall 
[1933] and used by them with conspicuous success in the feeding of small 
children. 

Determination of antiscorbutic activity by means of indophenol . 

For this purpose the method of Birch et al. [1933] was used. The following 
are typical values from amongst many samples of lucerne that have been 
examined. ' 
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Table I. Antiscorbutic value of lucerne as measured by the indophenol reaction, 

mg. of ascorbic acid per g. of fresb. lucerne 

3-2, 3-3, 3-3, 3-8, 3-8 
2-7, 3*0, 3-1, 3-2, 3-2, 3-3 
3 0, 3*8 


Young plants : 

Leaves only 

Leaves and small stalks 

Shoots only 

Moweriiig stage : 

Leaves only 

Another specimen gave : 
Leaves only 
Small stalks 
Fibrous stalks 


As will be seen from tlie above, the antiscorbutic value is of a high order, 
being frequently more than four times that of the same weight of orange juice. 

Confirmation of antiscorbutic activity by means of animal experiments. 

These experiments were carried out upon young guinea-pigs according to the 
method described by Bracewell et al. [1930]. A fresh supply of lucerne was 
obtained daily and the vitamin content estimated by means of indophenol. 
Only the leaves and young shoots were used, and the amounts weighed out and 
given to each animal were adjusted to correspond as nearly as possible to a 
definite quantity of vitamin C. The animals were divided into three groups, and 
the amounts of ascorbic acid given per diem corresponded approximately to 


Negative Controls 


Negative controls; B, 0-25A)*3g. lucerne =0*8 mg. ascorbic acid; C, 0*5-0- 6 g. 
lucerne=l*6 mg. ascorbic acid; B, l-0-l-2g. =3-2 ascorbic acid. 

+ S Died of scurvy. NoS. No scurvy. 

4-1. Died of intereurrent infection. P Pregnant. 

K. Killed. 1 Birth of young. 

. 3*2 mg. This represented a daily ration of 0*25-0-3, 0-5-0*6 and 
3 spectively of the fresh leaf. A double quantity was given on 
At the conclusion of the experiment the animals were killed and 
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COTefuliy 6xaiiiinG(i for ovidcnc© of scurvy. No sucli evidoiico vas obtaiiiGci fioiii 
any of tlie animals receiving the lucerne, whereas both the aniiiials^i ecei\'iiig tlic^ 
basal diet alone quickly died from this disease. ^ These two animals showed 
, extensive subcutaneous haemorrhages, fragile epiphyses coritaiiiiiig iiiiiiieroiis 
areas of haemorrhage in the marrow and beading of the costochondral junctions , 
the teeth, however, did not appear to be brittle nor was there sv oiling or^liaoiiior- 
rhage into the gums. The charts of the animals growth are gi\en in big. 1. 

Some difficulty arises in the quantitative interpretation of these animal experi- 
ments, owing to the uncertainty which appears to exist regarding the iiiiniiniini^ 
protective dose for the guinea-pig. According to Birch €t al. [1933] t Ki mg. of 
ascorbic acid pcT disfti may be regarded as sufficient to protect the aiiiiiitii fioiii 
macroscopical evidence of scurvy, whilst Gothlin [1934] claims that protection 
against macroscopical scorhutic alterations can be reached with t aliiCb as low as 
0-5 mg. of ascorbic acid. Since 0-25-0'3g. of lucerne leaf per cUem prnti‘eted 
these animals from macroscopical evidence of scurvy, it may be (*onciu{h‘d that 
this amount of leaf contains at least 0*o mg. of the vitamin. Tins eorre.-^pond.'' to 
2-0-3-6 mg. per g. of leaf depending on wffiich value for the minituuin prottanive 
dose is accepted j in either case the values obtained by the ciicnniea 1 am i 1 a« >lt '>gical 
methods are seen to be in very fair agreement. 

Variations in the antiscorbutic activity of lucerne. 

As will be noticed from Table I, the shoots and leaves tend to i)e soniinvhat 
richer when young than at the flowering stage. There are a very great many 
different varieties of lucerne in cultivation [see Klinkow^ski, 1933], and it is 
quite possible that these varieties may differ very considerably in tlieir anti- 
scorbutic values and in other properties that be of iuiportafu^e wium eon- 
sidering lucerne as a possible green vegetable for human consumption. The 
variety used for the above experiments is known as Provence; substantially the* 
same values were, however, obtained for a few specimens of tw'o other varieties 
in common use, namely Chinese and Hunter’s River. No ditference w'as found 
between samples taken at the same time from a variety receiving difierent 
fertiliser treatment. 

Preservation of the antiscorbutic value of lucerne. 

Green lucerne. The changes that are liable to oeeur after cutting are seen in 
Table II. In the first case there is an apparent increase in concentration owing 
to wilting of the leaves, whilst in the second, altiiough wilting w'as pmw'crited, 
the lucerne became slightly yellow in colour: in such cases lower vaiiULS w*erc 
invariably obtained. 

Table II. Deterioration of antiscorbutic value of lucerne after cutting. 
mg. aseorbie acid per g. of leaf. 

Standing without water 

Fresh leaves 3*2, 3*2, 3*3 

After 24 hours 3*8, 3*7, 3*6 

After 72 hours . . — 

That lucerne, when cooked like spinach, retains its antiscorbutic activity to 
a very considerable extent is suggested by the following experiment. 

10*6 g. of carefully sampled lucerne leaves, corresponding to an aseorbie 
acid content of 34*0 mg., were boiled for 20 minutes with 50 ml. of waiter and a 


Standing in water 

3*1, 2-b, 2 n>, 3-0 
2-3, 2*2, 2*:i --- 
1.9 'PI 
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pincii of salt in a covered pyrex beaker. At the conclusion of the experiment 
very little water remained, and after the contents were cooled 31*7 mg. or 90 % 
of the original ascorbic acid was found to be present. , 

Lucerne hay. That ordinary lucerne hay of commerce may contain a good 
deal of ascorbic acid is seen from the following figures obtained for samples of 
varying quality found at the local market : 

0-09, 0-28, 0*45 and 1-6 mg. per g. of hay. 

Lucerne meal. Specimens of commercial meal were also examined and were 
found to vary considerably in their ascorbic acid contents. Two samples contained 
negligible amounts, whilst the best, which was of a good green colour and con- 
tained much less stalk, gave a value of 0*57 mg. per g. 

A sample of meal was also prepared from a bale of lucerne obtained from the 
market ; the leaves when removed from the stalks were found to represent about 
37 % of the original weight. On grinding the meal gave a value of 0-79 mg. per g. 

It was thought that the rate of destruction of the vitamin during the curing 
of green lucerne and the preparation of meal would be much reduced if enzyme 
action could be arrested at an early stage. The following rough experiments 
support this view and indicate possible methods for the practical preparation of 
meals possessing really high antiscorbutic activity. 

(1) Fresh lucerne plants were plunged into boiling water for 30 seconds 
and then dried by exposure to air, but away from direct sunlight. 

Table III. Lucerne meal prepared fro7n leaves scalded for SO seconds. 

mg. ascorbic acid per g. 

Initial value 


Value after scalding and drying 


{a) 

Fresh leaves 

Calculated to 
dry weight 

( 

4 days’ drying 
1*5 

(b) 

34 

10*3 

3*8 

(c) 

24 

8-0 

44 

4*0 

id) 

34 

10'3 


(2) Lucerne dried in an air-oven for 6 minutes at 250° gave values of over 
7*0 mg. per g. 

(3) Lucerne leaves and shoots were dried for 2 days over sulphuric acid in 
vacuo. The excellent preservation obtained is seen from Table IV. 

Table IV. Antiscorbutic value of desiccated lucerne. 

Initial value Value after desiccation 


Presli leaves' 

2-3 ^ 
2-5' 


Calculated to 
dry weight 

9-2 

10*0 


Immediately after After 6 months’ 
desiccation storage 

8*3 — 

74 3-0 


These three experiments indicate that there should be no great difficulty in 
devising a practical method for the preparation of a lucerne meal possessing 
considerable antiscorbutic activity, should such a dry and comparatively non- 
perishable source of the vitamin be required. 
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SUMMABY. 

1. Lucerne is an outstandingly good source of vitamin C, tlie coiiceiitratioii 
in the average leaf examined being about four times that found in Ctirtis Juice. 
This conclusion was first arrived at by means of the indoplieiiol reaction and 
then confirmed by the biological test. 

2. Although the original activity rapidly diminishes when the cells are 
damaged, preliminary experiments indicate that much of the vitamin remains 
after cooking, and that it is possible to dry the plant in such a way that luecniu^ 
meal of high activity can be obtained. 

3. Since lucerne is also a rich source of vitamins A and E and is also unusually 
rich in minerals such as calcium and iron, the possibility of using certain types of 
the young plant as a human food, either as green salad, spinach or in the form of 
dry meal is worthy of consideration. 

We should like to take this opportunity of thanidng Dr F. \V. Sinison. 
Pathologist to the Institute, for his help with the post mortem examination of‘ tla‘ 
animals, Dr J. Daneei, Superintendent of the Rietfonteiii Hosjiital fijr ariunging 
the daily supplies of freshly gathered lucerne, and Miss C. Wllso!!, of tiic 
Sanitation Department, Rand Mines, for suggesting and carrying out tlu‘ i^xptaa- 
ment with oven-dried lucerne. 
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evil. STUDIES IN THE METABOLISM OF THE 
STRICT ANAEROBES (GENUS CLOSTRIDIUM). 
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In the first paper of this series [Stickland, 1934] it was shown that washed 
suspensions of Cl. sjporogenes can catalyse reactions between various pairs of 
amino-acids, one amino-acid being oxidised and the other reduced. In the 
second paper [Stiekland, 1935] the reduction of proline was shown to occur by 
rupture of the ring, giving S-aminovaleric acid. The present work continues the 
study of the chemistry of these reactions and deals with the oxidation of alanine 
and the reduction of glycine. 


IIL THE OXIDATION OF ALANINE BY CL. SPOROGENES. 

Experimental. 

Preparation of bacterial suspensions. 

The culture was the same as that previously used [Cl. sporogenes Bellette), 
and the washed suspensions of bacteria were prepared in the way described in 
the earlier papers. 

The oxidation of alanine. 

{a) The degree of oxidation of alanine. In the first paper it was proved that 
when alanine is oxidised by cresyl blue two molecules of the dye are reduced for 
each molecule of alanine oxidised. This result has now been confirmed, using 
the natural substrate glycine in place of the artificial dye. A series of Thunberg 
tubes was set up each containing a known amount of d-alanine (0-5 ml. of ilf /20 
solution), excess of glycine (0-5 ml. of Jf/5 or 0-5 ml. of Jf/2*5 solution), 0*5 ml. 
of phosphate buffer ilf/2 pj^ 7*5 and TO ml. of suspension of bacteria. A control 
series of tubes contained the same solutions with 0*5 ml. of water replacing the 
alanine solution. After evacuation and incubation at 40°, pairs of tubes were 
taken and the ammonia was estimated in 2 ml. of their contents, estimations 
being carried out from time to time until no further mcrease in the ammonia 
(corrected for the blank) was found. Since only the final value was required, 
samples were usually not taken until after 24 hours, when the reaction was 
practically complete. The result of one experiment is given in Table I. The 
ammonia production approaches a limit at 0*74 ml. of ilf/10 per tube. Of this 
0*25 ml. is derived from the oxidation of the alanine, so that 0*49 ml. can be 
attributed to reduction of glycine. Hence 2*0 molecules of glycine are reduced 
for each molecule of alanine oxidised; two other similar experiments gave values 
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Table I. 

Time of incubation 
hours 

22 
34 
47 

of 1-8 and 1-8. Making the assumption, which will be justified experimentally 
later on, that the redxiction of glycine involves the taking up of t wo equivalents 
of hydrogen, this result agrees with that obtained by the oxidation of alanine 
with cresyl blue. 

In connection with these experiments it must be mentioned that when thick 
suspensions of bacteria are used, and the experimental period is rather long, a 
significant amount of ammonia is produced in tubes containing hat'teria iind 
glycine alone, in excess of that found in the blank. This must be attril)ritb‘d tn 
the reduction of a small amount of gl^’ciiie b^^ the '‘reducing Idank'* of the 
bacteria. This point was already apparent even in the shorter ex]^(M’inients in 
the first paper of this series (see some results in Table V of that paiier [ Stickiand, 
1934, p. 1754]). 

(b) The pfod-ucts of oxidation of akmine. The product of rednetion of proliiu^ 
has already been identified as 3-aminovaleric acid [Sticklaiid, 1935], so that from 
an examination of the products of the redaction between one molecule of alanine 
and two molecules of proline the oxidation products of alanine can be found. 
Preliminary experiments showed that ammonia, carbon dioxide and a volatile 
acid were among the compounds formed. 

For estimation of the volatile acid, 10 ml. of J//10 d-alanine sohitiom 10 ml. 
of M/5 proline, 10 ml, of ilf/2 phosphate buffer 7*5 and 20 ml. of suspension 
of Cl, sporogenes were placed in a large (75 mi.) Thiml)erg tube, which v'as 
evacuated and incubated at 40°. A control tube witii 20 ml. of water in 
of the two amino -acid solutions -was treated similarly. For carbon dioxide i‘sti- 
mation, a 50 ml. bottle containing 2*5 ml. of Jf/10 aianine, 2*5 ml. J/;5 iiroline, 
2*5 ml. buffer and 5*0 ml. bacterial suspension was connected in the incubator 
with a train of three small gas wash-bottles, each containing 5 ml. of N bl 
baryta and rendered anaerobic by the passage of a stream of oxyg(‘n4n‘e 
nitrogen. A parallel control with neither amino-acid was set up at tlu^ same 
time. A Kjeldahl splash trap was inserted between the experimental bottles 
and the baryta wash-bottles and the rubber connections 'were made as sliort as 
possible and coated with paraffin wax. The course of the reaction was follow'od 
by preparing two sets of small Thunberg tubes containing the solutions in the 
same proportions as above in a total volume of 2*5 ml. (0*5 ml. Jf/iO alanine, 
0*5 ml. Jf/5 proline, 0*5 ml. buffer and 1*0 ml. bacteria, and the eorrespoii<liiig 
controls) in which the ammonia was estimated from time to time until the whole 
of the alanine was found to be oxidised. 

The reaction was usually complete in from 12 to 24 hours, after wdiich the 
estimations were carried out. 

For the carbon dioxide estimations, the current of nitrogen was i,iier<‘ased 
and allowed to run for 2 hours or more. This was found by trial to be suiliciiait 
to remove the whole of the carbon dioxide from the solution even at /qj 7*5. 
The barjda was then titrated with A^/10 hydrochloric acid to phenolphthaleim 

For volatile acid estimations, 40 ml, of the contents of each large TiiunlKTg 
tube wem freed from chloride by adding them to a mixture of 10 mi. of A sni- 


Ammonia found per tube 
(corrected for control) 
ml. M/10 

0*66 

0*71 

0-74 
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phuric acid and 40 ml. of saturated silver sulphate solution. Volatile acid was 
estimated in duplicate on 40 ml. portions of the filtrates by distilling in vacuo 
into excess of standard baryta. The manipulations of the acid solutions sufficed 
to remove the carbon dioxide without further treatment, as was shown by the 
fact that the baryta in the receiver remained free from barium carbonate. 

Ammonia was estimated in duplicate in 2 ml. portions of the residues from 
both the carbon dioxide and the volatile acid experiments; these two values were 
always identical, within experimental error. ' 

The complete results of two experiments are given in Table II. Since the 
product of reduction of proline (S-amino valeric acid) is not volatile, aU these 
products must have arisen from the oxidation of alanine, and the figures though 

Table II. Products of the reaction betweenlOml.MIlOd-alanmeandlOml. M/ 5 proline. 

Expressed as ml. ilf/10. 




Exp. 1 



Exp. 2 

A 



Exp. 

Control 

Dik 

Exp. 

Control 

Diff. 

Ammonia 

9-5 

0*5 

9-0 

9*8 

0*4 

9*4 

Voiatile acid 

9*4 . 

M 

8-3 

9-7 

1-2 

8-5 

Carbon dioxide 

iO-4 

0-8 

9-6 

8-1 

0-3 

7-8 


not exact show that by far the greater part of the alanine has been oxidised to 
one molecule of ammonia, one of a volatile acid and one of carbon dioxide from 
each molecule of alanine oxidised. (The possibility that the acid titration re- 
presents half a molecule of a dibasic acid need not be considered, as all the 
simpler volatile acids are monobasic.) 

(e) The identity of the volatile acid. (1) By the p4oluidide. The identification 
of a volatile acid is best efiected by the formation of the ^^-toluidide. The yield 
of this derivative by the standard method is however very small, and it has 
proved impossible to obtain enough of the acid formed by oxidation of alanine 
by proline to identify it in this waj?'. 

(2) By the lanthanum-iodine reaction. Kruger and Tschirch [1929; 1930] 
described a test for acetate depending on the formation of a solution of basic 
lanthanum acetate, which gives a blue colour with iodine similar to that ob- 
tained with starch. The test is specific for acetate and propionate, but is modified 
or inhibited by many other anions. It is given strongly by the neutralised 
distillates from the oxidation products of alanine. When the test is carried out 
at room temperature, it is found that the depth of colour is by no means pro- 
portional to the concentration of acetate present but faUs off very sharply 
between acetate concentrations of ilf/lOO and if/500. (The original authors 
claim that by gradually heating the mixed solutions a positive reaction may be 
obtained down to if /6000 acetate, but the present author has not been able to 
detect less than if/1000 under any conditions.) The blue colour cannot therefore 
be used in the ordinary way for colorimetric estimation of acetic acid, but the 
sharp decrease in intensity between if/ 100 and if/500 may be used as the basis 
of a method of approximate estimation, in the following manner. 

The acetic acid to be estimated is distilled over into excess of alkaH, to free 
it from sulphate and phosphate which inhibit the reaction. The distillate is 
neutralised, evaporated if necessary and made up to such a volume that it 
contains roughly Jf/50 acetate (the correct dilution must be determined by 
trial). Into a series of test-tubes are measured volumes of this solution from 
1-0 ml. down to OT ml., and each is made up to 1 ml. Into another series of 
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test-tubes are measured similar volumes of a standard Jf/50 solution of sodium 
acetate. To each of these tubes are now added 0-5 ml. of o % laiithaiium nitrate 
solution, 0*5 ml. of N/lOO alcoholic solution of iodine and three or four dro| )s of 
N ammonia. From a comparison of the blue colours developed in the two sc^ries 
of tubes it is possible to deduce with some accuracy (probabty ±10 ‘;'o) the 
concentration of acetate in the unknown solution. 

This method was applied to the volatile acid distillates obtained from ex- 
periments on the oxidation of alanine by proline. The distillates after titration 
to neutrality were evaporated and made up as accurately as possible in a 
measuring cyhnder to a volume corresponding to that which tliey had occupied 
in the original experimental tube {viz. 17*7 ml.). If the whole of the ^'ohitile 
acid were acetic acid, the concentration of acetate in this solution sliould rinw 
be lf/50. The lanthanum-iodine test was carried out on a series of dilutions of 
this solution and simultaneously on a similar series of dilutions of a J/ on solu- 
tion of sodium acetate. The details and results of two ex]ierinuaits art‘ given 
in Table III. These figures show that, within the rather wide limits <ji‘ expei'i- 


Table III. 


Volume of 
standard or 
unknown 
ml. 

1-0 

0-5 

0-4 

0-3 

0-2 

0-1 


Standard 

acetate 


+ + -{- + + + 
4- +• -1 — F 
+ 4- 


Blue colour 


Alanine 4- 2 pro line Alanine 4- 2 p!*oli la? r<> t i t ro| 

exp. exp. exp. 

{_ 4 . 

4- 4- 4- 4- + 4- -f u- .4., 

4- 4- 4- 4- -i- .4- 

4.4. .4.. 

(+) + 


Estimated concentration of acetate 0-015 31 


0-018 d/' Xil 


mental error, the whole of the volatile acid is acetic acid, since ]")ro|)ionic aeiti, 
which also gives the test, is obviously impossible. The equation rc|Hvs(mtiug tla- 
oxidation of alanine can therefore be written 

CH3.CHNH2.C00H-4H + 2H20 CHs.COOH + XH^ + CO,. 

(d) Intermediate products in the oxidation of alanine to acetic acifL Tliougli it 
is possible that this oxidation proceeds in a single step of four equivalents, it is 
far more hkely to involve two steps of two equivalents each. Tlie most pi'uhubh* 
course appears to be 

(1) CH3.CHNH2.000H~-2H + H20 CR^,.OO.COOU + KH.,. 

(2) CH3.C0.C00H-2H+H20 -.^CH^.COOH + CO., 

pyruvic acid being an intermediate compound. Experiments ahvady (|Uot(*d 
[Stiekland, 1934] showed that pyruvic acid could not be detected at any stage 
of the reaction, whether the oxidant were cresyl blue, proline or giy<*ini\ witliiii 
the limits of sensitivity of the nitroprusside test. Therefore if |)\Tuvii‘ a(*id is 
indeed the mtermediate compound it must be oxidised as quickly a.s it is formed 
so that it does not accumulate in the solution. Direct proof of the o<-c!irri.‘nce 
acid has not been obtained, but evidence supporting this \dt‘w has 
been obtained by proof of the following points : 

(1) The rate of oxidation of the intermediate product is greater than that 
of alanine. 

(2) The rate of oxidation of pjTuvic a.cid is greater than that of alanine. 
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(3) The extent of oxidation of pyruvic acid is in agreement with equation (2) 
above. 

( 4 ) The products of oxidation of pyruvic acid are in agreement with 
equation (2). 

(1) The rate of oxidation of the intermediate compound. If we consider the 
reaction between one molecule of alanine and one of proline, it is clear that 
(a) if the intermediate compound is oxidised at a negligible speed, then the 
whole of the alanine will be oxidised to this compound, and all its nitrogen will 
be liberated as ammonia ; (b) if the intermediate product is oxidised very rapidly, 
then the proline will suffice for the complete oxidation of only one -half of the 
alanine, and only 50 % of the nitrogen will appear as ammonia. Thus the quan- 
tity of ammonia liberated in this reaction serves to indicate the relative velocities 
of oxidation of alanine and the hypothetical intermediate compound. To test 
this experimentally, three sets of Thunberg tubes were prepared containing 
{a) 0-5 ml. Jf/10 alanine, 0-5 ml. Jf/10 proline, 0*5 ml. phosphate buffer 7*5 
and 1-0 ml. suspension of Cl. sporogenes, (h) 0-5 mi. if/10 alanine, 0*5 ml. if/5 
proline, 0-5 ml. buffer and 1-0 ml. suspension and (c) 1-0 ml. water, 0*5 ml. buffer 
and 1-0 ml. suspension. After anaerobic incubation at 40° for various periods, 
the ammonia was estimated in 2 ml. of the contents of one tube from each 
series, and these estimations w^ere continued until the ammonia produced, cor- 
rected for the blank, remained constant. A typical result is shown in Fig. 1. 



Fig. 1. The course of production of ammonia from: A. 0*5 ml. M/IO alanine + 

0*5 ml. 17/10 proline; jS. 0*5 ml. lf/10 alanine + 0*5 ml. lf/5 proline. 

In this case, while the reaction of alanine with two molecules of proline liberated 
as usual practically the whole of nitrogen of the alanine as ammonia, the reaction 
with only one molecule of proline gave only slightly more than half (60 %). 
Other similar experiments gave values of 58, 57, 68, 57, 66 and 60 % (average 
61 %). It can therefore be concluded that if an intermediate compound is formed 
in tlxe oxidation of alanine it is oxidised more rapidly than alanine itself. 

(2) The rate of oxidation of pyruvic acid. In the first paper [Stickland, 1934] 
it was shown that, when cresyl blue is the oxidant, pyruvic acid is oxidised with 
a velocity about 40 % of that of the oxidation of alanine. Comparison of the 
rates of oxidation of alanine and pyruvic acid by glycine, however, showed that 
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ill this case the latter is oxidised more rapidly than the former (Table I¥). The 
rates were measured as usual by estimation of the rate of liberation of ammonia 
from the glycine.; allowance is made for the fact that in the alaiiiiie oxidation 
ammonia is formed from both reactants, in the pyruvate from only one. 


Table IV. 


i ml. Jf/10 a:lycine 

Ammonia produced 

Rate of oxidation 

+ 0-5mLilf/10 

in 5 hrs. (ml. Jf/10) 

(ml. Jf/10 per lir.) 

Alanine 

0-32 

0-021 1 

Pyruvate 

0*22 

0-044] 

Alanine 

0*32 

0-021 1 

Pyruvate 

0-24 

0-048 f 


Rate of oxiclatioa of pyruvate 
Rate of oxidation of alanine 

2*1 

2*3 . 


(3) The. extent of oxidation of pyruvate. The extent of oxidation of pyruvic 
acid was measured by incubating a known amount of pyruvate with excess of 
glycine and determining the amount of ammonia liberated by rediuuiim of the* 
glycine, exactly as in the case of alanine. 

Commercial pyruvic acid was distilled m vacuo, the fraction boiling at ala ail 
66°/15mm. being collected. This was diluted with ice-eold water to givt‘ a riMigh}\ 
10 % solution and stored in the ice-chest. Titration with alkali and titration 
of bisulphite- binding capacity agreed exactly, shoving the product to be ])urc. 
For use in experiments portions of this solution were carefully neutralised 
immediately before use and diluted to if /lO. 

To measure the degree of oxidation of pju'uvic acid, O-o ml. J/ 10 or M 20 
sodium pyruvate solution, 0*5 ml. if /2-5 or if/5 glycine, 0*5 ml. biifter of 7’5 
and 1*0 ml. of suspension of bacteria were placed in each of five Thuiiljerg tubes, 
and in another five tubes the same solutions with 0-5 nil. of water rc^piaeing the 
pyruvate solution. Estimations of ammonia in experimental tulH\s and (amtruls 
tvere carried out from time to time until no further increase vais observed. Thi‘ 
corrected value for the final ammonia produced showed that for eacli moleeule 
of pyruvate oxidised one molecule of glycine was reduced (see Table V). Tliis 
is the degree of oxidation required for the oxidation of pyruvate to acetate as 
in equation (2) on p. 892. 


Table V. Extent of oxidation of pyruvate. 


Pyruvate 

Glycine 

NHg corrected 

for blank n-durv 

(ml. Jf/10) Mols. pyruvate oxidis 

0-5 ml. Mild 

0*5 ml. Jf/5 

0-39 0-8 

0-5 ml. MI20 

0-5 ml. Jf/5 

0-21 0'8 

0-5 ml. itf/ao 

0-5 ml. i¥/2-5. 

0-23 0*9 


(4) The products. of oxidation, of pyruvate. The products of oxidation of 
pyruvic acid were determined exactly as in the case of alanine. In' means of 
the reaction with proline. For estimation of volatile acid, two 75 mf. Thuiiheiy 
tubes were prepared containing (a) 10 ml. MjlQ sodium pyruvate, 10 mi. J/TO 
proline, 10 ml. Jf/2 buffer 7-5 and 20 ml. suspension of bacteria and (h) 20 nil. 
water, 10 ml. buffer and 20 ml. suspension. These were evacuated and inetibated 
at 40°. For carbon dioxide estimation two 50 ml. bottles, containing one-quarter 
of the above quantities of the solutions, were connected in the iiunibator to a 
series of three small wash-bottles each containing 5 ml. of iV/10 baryta. The.sc' 
were rendered anaerobic by the passage of a current of oxygen-free nitrogen, 
with the precautions mentioned in the alanine experiment. The reaction could 
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obviously not be followed by estimation of the ammonia produced, so instead 
a series of small Tliunberg tubes was set up with the same solutions in a "otal 
volume of 2*5 ml. (no controls were necessary), and the disappearance of the 
pyruvic acid followed by means of the nitroprusside test (2 % of the initial 
concentration gave a positive test, so disappearance of the test indicated that 
more than 98 % of the pyruvate had reacted). When the reaction was finished, 
the estimations of ammonia, volatile acid and carbon dioxide were carried out 
as before. The results of two such experiments are given in Table VI and are 
sufficient to show that from each molecule of pyruvic acid there arise one 
molecule of volatile acid and one of carbon dioxide. 

Table VI. Products of the reaction between 10 ml, MjlO Na pyruvate 
and 10 ml. M/i<? proline. 

Results expressed as ml. if/ 10. 




Exp. 1 



Exp. 2 

A 



Exp. 

Control 

Diff. 

Exp. 

Control 

Dih. 

Ammonia 

0*5 

0*6 

0*0 

0*6 

0*5 

0*1 

Volatile acid 

13*0 

2*8 

10*2 

11*7 

2*7 

9*0 

Carbon dioxide 

8*2 

0*3 

7*9 

10*7 

0*7 

10*0 


The volatile acid was identified and roughly estimated by means of the 
reaction of Kruger and Tschirch [1929], in exactly the same manner as that 
arising from alanine. The result is given in Table VII, and the figures show that 


Table VII. 


Volume of 
standard or 
unknown 


Blue colour 


Standard 

Pyruvate + proline 

Control 

ml. 

acetate 

exp. 

exp. 

1*0 

+ H — 1 — h -h + 

4- + -1- + + + 

- 

0*5 

+ H — t *1 — |- 

+ + + + 

- 

0*4 

+ -j. 

+ + + 

_ 

0*3 

+ + + 

+ + 

- 

0*2 

+ + 

+ 

- 

0*1 

- 

_ 

- 

Estimated concentration of acetate 

0*018 i¥ 

Nil 


within the experimental error all the volatile acid is acetic acid (propionic acid 
may again obviously be excluded from consideration). This confirms the equa- 
tion representing the oxidation of pyruvic acid given on p. 892. 

The reduction of methylviologen by alanine. 

In the first of these papers it was pointed out that the calculations of 
Wurmser and Mayer-Reich [1933] indicated that an alanine dehydrogenase 
system whose end-product was ammonium pyruvate should have a potential 
in the neighbourhood of 12, while the alanine dehydrogenase of Cl. sporogenes 
actually reduced dyes down to about r^ 2 (methylviologen at p^ 8*0). This 
discrepancy can now be explained. 

A concentration of lf/50 t^-alanine at p^ 7*5 gives about 10 % reduction 
of methylviologen. It was found on further investigation that sodium pyruvate 
under exactly the same conditions gave a much greater reduction, viz. about 
70 % . The probable explanation of the reduction in the presence of alanine is 
that as soon as a trace of oxidation to pyruvate takes place, this product is 
further oxidised to acetate, and it is this second reaction which produces the 
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measurable amount of reduction of the indicator. The final eqiiilibriiini reached, 
starting from alanine and methyl viologen, is a very complex one consisting 
of alanine“NH4-pyruvate-acetate-bicarbonate-methyiviologeii-leiicomethylvio- 
logen, and the quantitative relationships in a case like this liave not \'et 
worked out, but it is evident that a qualitative explanation of the (liscTtq)aiicy 
mentioned above has been provided. 

Discussion. 

The end-products of the oxidation of alanine by proliiie in presence of the 
enzymes of Cl. s^orogenes are clearly ammonia, acetic acid and carbon dioxide. 
Attempts to show directly that pjTuvic acid occurs as an intermediate stage in 
the oxidation have failed; for instance, the addition of sodium arson it e, usrd 
successfully by Krebs [1933] for this purpose in the ease of mammalian tissue 
slices, completely inhibited the whole reaction. The iiidirect evidence obtained, 
however, is all in favour of p3?TUvic acid as an intermediate prodiiet. and it may 
be considered as extremely probable that the reaction occurs in the stagws given 
in the equations on p. 892. 


IV. THE REDUCTION OF GLYCINE BY CL. SPOROGEMES, 

Expeeimental. 

Estimation of the products of rexkiciion of glycine. 

As the products of oxidation of alanine have already been shown to l^e aec^tie 
acid, carbon dioxide and ammonia, the determination of tiie products of the 
reaction between alanine and glycine would suffice to decide the fate of the 
glycine. Experiments were therefore carried out in which one !m>leciilc of 
alanine was oxidised by two molecules of glycine. The experinuaits were sid up 
as before in three sections: (a) for volatile acid estimations, a 7o mi, Thunhiu'g 
tube containing 10 mi. if/10 d-alanine, 10 ml. i//5 glycine, liMni. 31 >2 phos- 
phate buffer 7-5 and 20 ml. bacterial suspension, [h) for carl,)on dioxide* (esti- 
mation, a 50 ml. bottle containing 2-5 ml. if/ 10 alanine, 2%'> mi. if 5 glytaiie, 
2-5 ml. buffer and 5 ml. sixspension, and (r) for foliowiiig the {*ours(- of the 
reaction, a set of five 10 ml. Thunberg tubes each containing iho ml. alauiiic, 
0-5 ml. giycine, 0*5 ml. buffer and 1-0 ml. suspension. In i*a(‘h ease control 
experiments were also prepared, differing by the omission of botli andno-acads. 
The Thunberg tubes in (afiand (c) were evacuated in the usual way and incu- 
bated at 40°, The bottles in (6) were connected in the iaeubat(>r at 40 ' tt) a 
series of three wash-bottles, each containing 5 ml. of A71O barimu iiydroxidt* 
and rendered anaerobic by the passage of a stream of pure iiitrogen, 'with tho 
precautions mentioned in the previous paper. The naietiou \cas followtai l>y 
estimation of the ammonia in 2 ml. of the contents of tlie small ThuidH‘rg tulles 
(c), and incubation was continued until the quantity of ammonia llheratvd, 
corrected for the control, approached the theoretical for the complete renvium. 
In most experiments the reaction started immediately, was almost complete 
(about 90 %) in 24 hours and had reached 97-98 % of the tlu^oretical value in 
48 hours. Volatile acid was estimated in the contents of the iarge^ Thunbtu'g 
tubes, after removal of the chloride with silver sulphate, by distiIlatio!i In rarno 
into standard barium hydroxide, and carbon dioxide by titration of tiu^ barium 
hydi-oxide in the wash-bottles, as described in the first part of this pap(*r. 
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Ammonia was estimated in both the volatile acid experiment (a) and the carbon 
dioxide experiment (6), always with concordant results. The results of two 
experiments are given in Table I. The figures show that when one molecule of 

Table I. Products of the reaction between 10 ml. M./IO di-alanine 
and 10 ml. M/S glycine. 


Results expressed as ml. if/10. 

Exp. 1 Exp. 2 



Exp. 

Control 

Diif. 

Exp. 

Control 

D?ff. 

Ammonia 

31*8 

2*6 

29*2 

30*6 

1*2 

29*4 

Carbon dioxide 

10*1 

1*4 

8*7 

10*5 

0*7 

9*8 

Volatile acid 

30*8 

1*8 

29-0 

30*5 

3-7 

26*8 


alanine is oxidised by two molecules of glycine, there arise three molecules of 
ammonia, one of carbon dioxide and three of volatile acid. Of these products, 
one molecule of ammonia, one of carbon dioxide and one of volatile acid (acetic) 
proceed from the oxidation of the alanine, so that two molecules each of 
ammonia and of a volatile acid must be the products of the reduction of two 
molecules of glycine. 


The identification of the volatile acid. 

(a) By the ^-toluidide. The acid distillates from one experiment were col- 
lected, evaporated to dryness and dried at 110°. The solid was heated with 
^-toluidine and a little strong hydrochloric acid in the usual way, and from the 
mixture about 25 mg. of a toluidide were separated. After two recrystallisations 
from hot water, only a few milligrams of a still slightly impure product re- 
mained, and with this a melting-point determination was made and a mixed 
melting-point with some pure acet-^-toluidide. The figures obtained were : 

Melting-point 

Acet-j?-toluidide 147° 

Product from action of bacteria 145° 

Mixture 146° 


These are sufficient to indicate that the volatile acid consisted at any rate 
chiefly of acetic acid. 

(6) By the lanthanum-iodine test. The acid was identified and roughly esti- 
mated by the method already described, based on the reaction of Khiiger and 
Tschirch [1929]. Table II contains the results of one such experiment, with 

Table II. 


ml. of if/50 sodium Blue colour produced 

acetate or of t ^ 

unknowir solution Standard acetate Alanine 2 proline Alanine 4- 2 glycine Control 


1-0 

0*5 

0-4 

0-3 

0-2 

0*1 


+ + + + 
4 — }” 4“ 
4- 4- 


4- 4- 4~ 4" 
4-4" 

4- 


4- 4- 4- 4- 
4" 4- 


Estimated acetate (0-02 if) 0*018 if 0*056 if Nil 

concentration 


the results of an experiment on the oxidation of alanine by proline for com- 
parison. The results show that, within the rather large limits of experimental 
error, all the volatile acid produced is acetic acid. 
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Gonclusion. 

The formation of one molecule of ammonia and one of a volatile acid from 
each molecule of glycine reduced, and the identification of the acid as acetic 
acid, show that the reduction of glycine can be expressed b,y the following 

equation: CH2NH2COOH+2H -> CH3COOH + NH3. 

The formation of acetic acid from glycine by the action of mixed cultures of 
putrefactive bacteria has already been demonstrated by Erasch [1909]. 

SUMMABY. 

When alanine is oxidised by Gl. sporogenes, at the expense of the reduction 
of proline or glycine, it loses four equivalents of hj^drogen and yields one 
molecule each of acetic acid, carbon dioxide and ammonia. 

The reaction probably proceeds in two stages of two equivalents each, 
ammonium pyravate being the intermediate product. 

Washed suspensions of Cl. sporogenes reduce glycine, at the expense of tlie 
oxidation of alanine, to acetic acid and ammonia. 
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It lias already been demonstrated \cf. Gillam et ah, 1931 ; Edisbury et al., 1933] 
that although most naturally occurring glycerides, whether saturated or un- 
saturated, or of animal or vegetable origin, are relatively diactinie, the mixed 
acids derived from them by prolonged saponification often show intense and 
highly selective absorption in the ultra-violet. This was found to apply in a 
particularly striking manner to fish-liver oils and their acids. In a series of 
acids from several species, narrow absorption bands some 10 wide were re- 
peatedly recorded at or near 270, 282, 290 (inflection), 301*5, 316*5, 332, 348, 
360 (inflection), 377 and 401m/x, and less frequently near 234, 259, 422, 445 
and 460 mfi. It was shown that (i) the bands owe their origin to unsaturation 
in the absorbing molecules; (ii) these highly absorbing acids, of which there 
appear to be at least five, are not present as the corresponding glycerides in the 
f original freshly extracted oils; (iii) the hypothesis that the acids are open chain 

compounds is not in harmony with the spectrographic evidence; (iv) a change, 

unsaturated acids (low absorption) — unsaturated acids (high and selective absorption), 

occurs during the saponification treatment; (v) cychsation to form polycyclic 
hydroaromatic compounds is the most plausible explanation of the change; 
(vi) this change can also occur, spontaneously and without hydrolysis, within 
the more unsaturated glyceride molecules and is considerably accelerated when 
the oil is dissolved in a hydrocarbon solvent; but it occurs at best extremely 
slowly and to a limited extent, involving only a minute proportion of the 
available material, even when the oil is allowed to stand indefinitely. The change 
is however quite definite, and is easily detectable if a light source giving a con- 
tinuous spectrum is employed {e.g. hydrogen vacuum tube, or high frequency 
discharge under water). 

We have since found, on the other hand, that the selective absorption of the 
^ mixed free acids as usually prepared undergoes little if any change with time ; 

thus, a sample of Hng-liver oil acids, which had been kept in nitrogen in a 
f sealed tube for l'| years, showed little difference between the absorption spectra 

at the beginning and end of that period, apart from a slight decrease in the 
persistence of the bands, due probably to the gradual development of general 
absorption. Richer preparations (vide infra) are apparently not so stable. It is 
entirely unknown what causes the initial development of narrow absorption 
bands in a neutral liver oil, or what inhibits this spontaneous cyclisation process 
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and prevents the production of more than minimum quantities of cyclised 
material. For the present, therefore, our attention must be confined to the 
acid products. 

Bann and Moore [1933] and Bann et al. [1935] showed that although, under 
suitable conditions, saponification of cod-liver oil was practically complete in 
a few minutes, the acids so produced exhibited only weakly selective absorption, 
whilst by prolonging the heating with alcoholic potash the intensity and selective 
nature of the absorption could be greatly enhanced. They confined their pre- 
liminary observations to the middle and further ultra-violet regions. We have 
confirmed their observations and extended them to the near ultra-violet and 
the edge of the visible region, and we have found, incidentally , that lierriiig-body 
oil exhibits the effect quite as strikingly as cod-liver oil. This is interesting 
because in our earlier work we noted that although the development of Iiighiy 
selective absorption by the saponification products was predominaiith’' a charac- 
teristic of oils containing vitamin A, no quantitative connection could be traccnd 
between this absorption and the vitamin content. The herring-body oil wiiieli 
we examined (kindly supplied by Prof. Channon) was highly coloured, ljut g:-ive 
no blue colour with antimony trichloride, and therefore contained no /3- vitamin. A. 
Nevertheless, the results of saponification are in no way inferior to tiiose we 
have already obtained with a number of fish-liver oils and pancreatic and peri- 
toneal fats, all of which contained vitamin A. Little selective absorption was 
exhibited by the oil itself in the ultra-violet. The acids obtained as a rc‘siilt of 
saponification for one minute formed a yellow oil, showing clear bands (though 
of small persistence) at 270 and 283 mju and several others, more poorly didined, 
nearer the visible. Vigorous saponification for some hours destroycMi much of 
the yellow colour and resulted in greatly increased persistence and definition 
all round, with an increase in intensity in the middle ultra-violet and a decrease 
in the region 300-400 m/x. Some substance (possibly an acid pigment exh limiting 
general or wealdy selective absorption in this region and giving rise to the 
yellow colour of the oil and of the mildly saponified product) Was largidt* 
destroyed during prolonged saponification. Similar remarks apply, Miafafi's 
mutandis, to the 270 m/r portions of the curves for the original oil and tlie one 
minute saponification product. In any event, the generally increased perslsteiU‘e 
of the bands again proves that, despite the reduction in overall intensity ahovi^ 
300 m/r, prolonged saponification has resulted in an increased yield of the highly 
absorbing acids. 

In view of the success attained in securing increased yields by p,r(,)longed 
heating with ethyl alcoholic potash, it was decided to try the "effect oLsaponifying 
cod-liver oil at different temperatures. Methyl, amyl and octyl alcohols 'Jverv 
used as solvents, giving under reflux at atmospheric pressure, reaction tem- 
peratures of approximately 70°, 135° and 180° respectively, after allowing for 
the presence of oil etc., in solution. The spectrographic results Biimimivkvii 
in the first part of Table I. 

At this juncture it may be well to explain the system of notation we 
adopted for this type of investigation. The figures in Table I record both the 
absorption intensity and the persistence of the various bands, reduced to a 
common basis of comparison, namely , which represents the extinction 

emergent light / ^ ^ of a 1 % solution at the particular wave- 
length concerned. The upper figure in each pair gives the vahu* at thi* 

head or maximum of an absorption band, wbUst the lower figure' 'show.^^ u [)i >roxi- 
mately the persistence of that band, a quantity which is most eoin-eiiit'ntly 
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taken as the difference between the values at the maximum and at the 
nearest related minimum {i,e. ^max.-“^min.)- Inflections, by this definition, have 
no persistence. Owing to the unknown extent to which irrelevant absorption 
of a general (unselective) nature contributes to the observed total absorption 
curve, it is necessary to take into account persistence as well as gross intensity 
of absorption in order to form even a rough estimate of the relative quantities 
of selectively absorbing material present in different samples. In these experi- 
ments, many normally well-defined bands are so completely masked by other 
absorption as to be rendered imperceptible or reduced in some cases to an 
inflection with a much higher gross value than that of the original band, 
the net intensity of which may remain indeterminate apart from the fact that 
an extreme upper limit is set by the observed value of the inflection. 

It will be seen from Table I that saponification at relatively elevated tem- 
peratures rapidly results in a surprisingly good yield of the highly absorbing 
acids and that temperature is an even more effective factor in their formation 
than time, so far at least as the acids responsible for selective absorption below 
300 are concerned; a rise in reaction temperature from 70° to 135° accounts 
for a hundredfold increase in the yield of these acids. Further prolonged heating 
at the same temperature causes a greater percentage increase in the acids 
absorbing in the region above 300 m/x than in those below 300 and an increase 
in temperature to 180° again favours those over 300 m/i. On stiU further pro- 
longing the heating at 180°, a marked decrease is observed in the absorption 
below 300 m/x, with a roughly corresponding increase above 300 nifi. In the 
present state of knowledge it seems probable that the acids responsible for the 
latter are of higher molecular weight and either more complex as regards ring 
structure and/or more unsaturated than the acids with maxima below 300 m/x. 

The precise mechanism whereby cyclisation is induced is b}^ no means clear, 
but it is worth noting that when the acids from the methyl alcohol saponification 
were heated in nitrogen for an hour at 135° — the amyl alcohol saponification 
temperature — the principal change was an all-round but not very marked in- 
crease in general absorption, reflected in a perceptible deepening in colour, with 
an increase in selective absorption only in the case of two bands, 270 and 317 w/x. 

An attempt was made on similar lines to cyclise the dry neutral soaps. The 
product showed practically the same intensity of absorption as the corresponding 
material from amyl alcohol saponification, but such bands as could be detected 
were of poor persistence, and some were enthely masked by general absorption. 
During the heating considerable charring occurred, which would account for 
much of the general absorption. The presence of a solvent evidently prevents 
this charring, whilst the alkali (possibly assisted in some way by the solvent) 
apparently plays an important if at present obscure part in the cyclisation 
process. 

As would be expected, the iodine value steadily decreases during tlie cyelisa- 
tion process, from 175*0 for the original oil to 137*6, 129*6 and 115*1 for the 
products of saponification in amyl alcohol (6 hours) and octyl alcohol (1 and 
6 hours) .respectively. It is interesting that the iodine value remains as higii 
as it does, suggesting that large quantities of aliphatic unsaturated material 
must still be present, both in the form of unchanged uncyclised acids and also, 
probably, as long side-chains attached to partially hydrogenated aliphatic nucku 
resulting from the cyclisation process. From the absorption data, it seems 
unlikely that direct polymerisation is responsible for more than a fra<;;tion of 
the observed decrease in iodine value, although the possibility cannot be alto- 
gether excluded that subsequent combination of already cyclised molecules may 
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occur and give rise to polycyclic nuclei absorbing in the near ultra-violet and 
visible regions. This of course is pure conjecture; nevertheless, the hypothesis 
is attractive and is not inconsistent with the spectrographic evidence. 

Most of the constituents of fish-liver oils are obviously not cyclisable to give 
acids of the type under discussion. Only the highly unsaturated and C 22 
( clupanodonic ’) acids, with four and five ethenoid linkages, appear to have 
a sufficiently long and sufficiently unsaturated carbon chain to provide a suitable 
starting material. Accordingly it was decided to prepare these Cgo and 0^2 acids 
in as pure a state as possible and then to cyclise them. 800 g. of cod-liver oil 
were saponified in the normal manner, the unsaponifiable matter removed and 
the acids, still largely uncyclised, recovered. These were submitted once to a 
lithium salt/acetone separation, yielding 140 g. of highly unsaturated acids 
which were esterified and distilled in vacuo. The following fractions were col- 
lected: 


fraction 

Weight 

g* 

Boiling-point 

Saponification 

equivalent 

Iodine 

value 

1 

27*5 

130-155*" 

285*5 

212*8 

2 

42*2 

155-165° 

313*6 

322*5 

3 

21*7 

165-180° 

328*1 

333*0 

4 

35*7 

180-186° 

348*5 

340*0 

Residue 

— . 


Not examined 


Fractions 2 and 4 were respectively fairly pure G^q and C 22 esters, and were 
separately cychsed for 6 hours with amyl alcoholic potash ; octyl alcohol might 
have increased the yield, but was not used since it is apt to give exceedingly 
intractable emulsions. On recovering the acids, the iodine values had fallen to 
227*1 for the Cgo and 251*0 for the C 22 acids. This would represent a loss in each 
case of between 1 and 2 double bonds. Polymerisation is again not hkely to 
have been extensive, and it is probable that mixtures of monocyclic, dicyclic 
and polycyclic products with one or more side-chains were formed. The cyclised 
C 20 and C 22 acids gave qualitatively similar absorption spectra (Table I). This 
may plausibly be taken to indicate that, so far at least as the major light- 
absorbing constituents are concerned, there is little essential difference in the 
nuclei derived from the two fractions — ^possibly the substitution of an ethyl or 
one or two methyl groups in the C 22 product for hydrogen atoms in the C 2 o* 
The available evidence is not inconsistent with the view that hydronaphthalene 
derivatives with fairly long side-chains, and also, probably, polycycHc com- 
pounds with a low degree of unsaturation, predominate among the absorbing 
constituents and are distributed roughly equally between the two fractions. 
The absorption above further suggests that the C 22 material is con- 

siderably richer in the more unsaturated polycyclic bodies than the Ogo acids. 
These latter polynuclear substances appear, however, to be present in relatively 
small proportions. 

There is abundant evidence that several absorbing entities are responsible 
for the complex absorption curve of the acids. In view of the occurrence of 
cyclised products it seemed possible that a repetition of the Lithium salt/acetone 
process might effect some separation of the unchanged acids from the others, 
or of those less highly cyclised (hydronaphthalenie) from those more so (tricyclic 
etc.). The following fractions were obtained: 

Weighting. Iodine value 

C 20 acids (liquid) 14*65 231*8 

„ (semi-solid) 11*85 225*7 • 

C 22 acids (liquid) 21*16 259*9 

(soHd) 1*95 203*2 - 
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The absorption spectra of these fractions are also shown in Table I, and it 
will be seen that a very material increase in the concentration of (presumably) 
polycyclic acids was achieved in the solid C22 fraction. Otherwise the degree of 
separation attained, while by no means insignificant, was disappointing. 

Further separation was attempted on both the C20 fractions, but the products 
showed signs of decomposition and polymerisation. For example, although the 
products, initially clear liquids soluble in light petroleum, were kept under 
nitrogen, many became gummy and insoluble in the course of a week. Details 
of this fractionation are given in Tables II a and II 6 , to illustrate the type of 


Table II a. Attempted separation of G20 acids, 

Cyclised ^20 acids* 

First lithiam salt/acetone separation 


Liquid acids 
(Table I) 

Second lithium salt/acetone 

(Came back as practically all liquid, 
almost unchanged ; F) 

Alumina 


Semi-solid acids 
(Table I) 

[’ 

Second lithium salt/aeetone 


Semi-solid 

(2/3) 


Liquid 

(1/3) 


Discarded Adsorbed 

from petrol. 

G 

(recovered vith 
glacial acetic 
acid + ether) 


Light petroleum 


Insol. in all solvents 
A (probably acid lithium soap) 


Insol. B 

Gummy brown liquid, 
part insol. ale. (B^) 
but sol. aqueous ale. 
KOH 


Sol. 

I 

Adsorption on alumina 


Unadsorbed 
(bulk) C 
pale yellow 
mobile oil 


Adsorbed E gummy solid, 
removed with 3 extrac- 
tions glacial acetic + 
ether 


Frar*.- 

Table II h. Absorption 

maxima of C20 fractions— 

-cf. Table II a. 

tion 

234 

260 

270 

282 

290 

302 

317 

332 

348 

360 

Blimp 

B 

530 

230 

280 

260 

180 

150 

140 

65 

43 

20 

13 "I Intensity and 


200-250 

20 

35 

30 


10 

35 

1-2 

13 


2-9 i persistence 














Tail-off 


Weakly selective E==120 

f 







300 


at ca. 

270 and 285 

( 320«4Lt? 
\ 35 . 

) 




14 

C 

570 

630 

730 

660 

400 

240 

220 

65 

50 

6 ■' 

4 ■■ 


ca, 100 

80 

150 

100 


80 

90 

7-8 

25-28 



D 

570 

500 

630 

570 

240 

210 

180 

65 

45 

■ ' ' 9 

4*5" ■ 


200 

ca, so 

130 

60 


60 

50 

ca, 3 

20 



E 

Tail-off 


Wide 

Wide rv. 

/ 

<-w 

\ 





460 


267 mu. 

130 

3l0mu 

60 

^also 320mpi?J 




F 

800 

700 

800 

720 

240 

150 

140 

30 

22 

4*5 

■' $■' 

ca, 400 

ca, 20 

150 

ca. 70 


55 

70 

ca. 10 

10 


^ ■ 

G' 

? 

300 

320 

300 

200 

95 

70 

37 

20 


. 

■' 1 ■ 



10 

20 

10 


5 

6 

Veiy low 





- 700 . 
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behaviour encountered. Fraction B, for example, would be expected to be richer 
in the highly absorbing acids than fraction C. This may possibly have been the 
case initially, but by the time (2 or 3 days) that it could be examined spectro- 
graphically it had deteriorated markedly and contained a number of flexible 
tubular bodies, not unlike small worms in appearance and insoluble in alcohol 
(B^). These, like the other fractions, refused to crystallise, remaining flexible 
even at — 20°. Little apparently is to be gained by repeating the lithium process 
on the C 20 acids, and there was insufficient of the C 22 sohd acids available to 
render an attempt on these profitable. The C 22 liquid acids polymerised like the 
C 20 material. 

Owing partly to this instability and partly to a desire to prepare solid de- 
rivatives, it was decided to brominate samples of the cychsed acids. In sharp 
contrast to the uncyclised acids, no precipitate was obtained on brominating 
the cyclised product in ethereal solution. The bromination was therefore carried 
out in light petroleum. The C 20 and C 22 acids were not in this case freed from 
monoethylenic esters. 76 g. of cyclised acids, and 80 g. of cyclised C 22 acids, 
were brominated. In each case, dark green sticky precipitates were obtained, 
and all attempts at crystallisation failed. A considerable amount of material 
remained in solution in the light petroleum and was recovered, 90 g. from the 
C 20 and 53 g. from the C 22 acids. Both these petroleum-soluble fractions had a 
strong camphor-like odour. On debromination with zinc and alcoholic hydrogen 
chloride, they yielded respectively 25 g. (iodine value 122*5) and 12*5 g. of ethyl 
esters. The C 20 insoluble bromides weighed 111 g. and on debromination gave 
43*3 g. of ethyl esters (iodine value 171) with an aromatic odour: those from 
the C 22 acids resulted in a black tarry product which was not examined. The 
iodine values mentioned indicate respectively a mean unsaturation of two double 
bonds and a mixture of mono- and di-ethylenic substances, but spectrographic 
examination of all the available material showed that ver^^ little separation of 
the selectively absorbing acids had been effected, and that a considerable amount 
of decomposition had occurred. Bromination as a means of attacking the 
problem was accordingly abandoned, and other methods of preparing solid 
derivatives are being attempted. 

With a view to confirming the presence of polynuclear ring systems in the 
structure of the selectively absorbing acids, attempts have been made to identify 
some of the products of selenium dehydrogenation (Diels’s method). The acids 
from 1 kg. of cod-liver oil were subjected to a lithium salt/acetone separation, 
and 164 g. of crude highly unsaturated acids obtained. These were converted into 
ethyl esters and distilled, and distillation was stopped when the esters below Cgo 
had come over. The residue (Cgo and C 22 esters) was cyclised by saponification 
for 6 hours in amyl alcohol; the mixture of C 20 and C 22 was used in order to 
provide an adequate quantity of representative starting material. The cyclised 
product weighed 109 g. During dehydrogenation there was considerable evolu- 
tion of volatile oily matter (215-250°), presumably alkyl selenides resulting from 
removal of side- chains from the nuclei. The action then apparently ceased until 
the temperature was raised to 290-300°, when evolution of hydrogen selenide 
commenced. The product after heating for 26 hours was taken up with ether, 
excess selenium filtered off and the filtrate shaken with sodium carbonate to 
removed unchanged acid. A considerable amount of colour was removed. After 
washing thoroughly and removing the solvent, a dark broym tarry liquid re- 
mained, weighing 78 g. and having an iodine value of 53*8, This was extracted 
three times with hot alcohol, giving a brown solution with a strong green 
fluorescence. 'No solid matter could be recovered from the alcoholic extract, and 
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the solvent was removed, leaving an oily brown liquid. The material insoluble 
in hot alcohol was a black tarry solid which was not further examined. 

Attempts to prepare insoluble picrates from the alcohol-soluble material 
failed. The picric acid, however, evidently reacted with some constituent of the 
materia], for the green fluorescence disappeared and a red colour developed. 
On removal of the picric acid with ammonia the original colour and fluorescence 
were restored. The material was next distilled at 2 mm. pressure and the frac- 
tions shown in Table III a collected. It seems probable that the true fluorescence 
of the residue is violet, the green effect arising from a combination of this violet 
with the natural brown colour of the residue. 

All the fractions were examined spectrographically, with the results shown 
in Table III b. An attempt has been made here to classify the types of absorp- 
tion bands encountered in these fractions — the ''narrow’’ carotenoid type, some 
10-20 wide {n in Table), the "fine ” band about 5-10 m//, wide, as exhibited 
by anthracene and phenanthrene (/in Table), and the "aromatic” type, 2-5 m/x 
wide (a in Table), characteristic of naphthalenic hydrocarbons. 

The characteristic absorption maxima of some naphthalenic hydrocarbons 
are given in Table IV. The similarity between the wave-lengths of the various 


Table IV. Hexane solutions of naphthalene derivatives (cf. Table III b). 


Naphtli. 

1-Me 

2.Me 

2:6.diMe 

1-Me:6-Et 

1-Me:7-Et 

A^-diH 





325*8 





„ 

_ i 

320*5 

322*2 

— 

322*8 

322 

321*5 

324-5 


318*7 

319 

316*2 

— 

317*2 

320-7 i 

314*8 

314 

314 


314*9 

315 

315 i 

311 

— 

310*8 

310*1 

— 



311 

306*8 

307 

— 

— 

307 

307 

306-5 

304*5 

— 

304 

— 

— 



303-7 

302 

302*8 

— . 

303*1 

— 

.. — 

301 ; 

299*8 

299 

— 

— 

— 



■ J- 

297*5 

— 

297*8 

296*3 

— 

— 

297 . 

i 

— 

293*2 

294 



291 

291*8 

^ 1 
293 ^ r 

286*5 

289 

287 

— 

— 



287 ? 

283*5 

281 

— 

— 

280*8 

281*8 

1; 

275*5 

— . 

275*1 

— 

273*5 

274 

274 1 

272*2 

— 

— 

272 

(broad) 

— 

— 

‘ 1 

— 

270*5 

— 

— 





, , „ I 

265*5 

— 

266 

— 

— 

— 

267 ■ . ' 1 

— 











262 ' , 

256*5 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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materials is noteworthy, and whilst amply confirming the presence of a bicyclic } 

aromatic ring system among the dehydrogenation products, emphasises the | 

difficulty of specifically identifying the compound(s) responsible for the absorp- '' 

tion. From available data on the relative intensities of absorption at the various 
maxima, it seems highly probable that a mixture of dimethylnaphthalenes pre- 
dominates amongst the selectively absorbing products (though present only to 
the extent of some 5 %), but that naphthalene itself and several of its other 
derivatives are also likely to be present, together with upwards of 90 % ex- 
traneous material exhibiting general absorption. From the well-known ineffi- 
ciency of the selenium dehydrogenation process (order of yield 3-10 %) the 
proportion of hydroaromatic bodies in the material before dehydrogenation 
must have been considerable, though it is conceivable that cyclisation might 
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also have occurred during the early stages of the dehydrogenation process, which 
appeared to have two well-defined phases. 

In any event, however, the presence of aromatic compounds demonstrates 
that the ability to cyclise is an inherent property of the more unsaturated higher 
acids. The product is too complex to be worked up by the usual means of picrate 
or styphnate preparation, owing probably to the presence of partially dehydro- 
genated products and decomposition products, and also to the presence of several 
different nuclei in the starting material. Fraction 1, for example, probably 
contains something of the order of 5 % of mixed dimethylnaphthalenes. 

The absence of selective absorption in the region 295-303 m/x is explicable 
on the grounds that the absorption curve is here relatively steep, the bands 
overlapping and masking each other. The bands in the region 330-400 mfi almost 
certainly owe their origin to more complex pol 3 niuclear systems of the anthra- 
cene, phenanthrene, or some higher type. Here again it is at present impossible 
to identify the substances responsible, for much wmrk remains to be done on 
such compounds and their derivatives, and the bands here observed do not 
exactly correspond in position with those given by any poljmuclear material 
for which spectrographic data are at present available. The absorption spectra 
of aromatic potynuclear materials present, however, a characteristic and un- 
mistakable appearance on the photographic plate, and while this generic simi- 
larity increases the difficulty of specific identification of the components of a 
mixture, it leaves little doubt concerning the type of compound responsible for 
the absorption. 

SUMMABY. 

It was shown by earlier work that, although most natural glycerides are 
relatively diactinic, the acids prepared from them by saponification often show 
intense, highly selective absorption, particularly in the case of fish oils. Attempts 
have now been made to concentrate and isolate the absorbing acids and to 
elucidate their structure. The attempts have been only partially successful, but 
although the acids have not yet been isolated in a pure state, they have been 
obtained in much higher concentration than hitherto by prolonged saponifica- 
tion at fairly high temperatures. Thus, saponification for one hour at 135'^ 
increased the yield a hundredfold, compared with similar treatment at 70''. Of 
the methods of separation attempted, the lithium salt/acetone process has given 
the best results. The sohd Cgg acids from this process represent the best source 
at present known of the acids absorbing near 350 and the liquid Cgo acids 
of those absorbing near 270 m/x, the concentrations achieved over the original 
mixed acids (70° saponification) being of the order 10,000 to 1 and 500 to 1 
respectively. Cyclisation of the natural Cgo and C 22 polyethylenic acids to form 
hydroaromatic polycyclic derivatives is the most plausible explanation of the 
changes in absorption, and now receives further support from (1) a marked 
decrease in iodine values with increasing absorption, and (2) the identification 
of definite aromatic nuclei, mainly naphthalenic, but some undoubtedly more 
complex, among the products of selenium dehydrogenation. 

We are indebted to the Medical Research Council for a full time personal 
grant to one of us (J. R. E.). 
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The saline extract obtained in the preparation of globulins and albumins from 
pulses contains a non-protein nitrogenous fraction, which is dialysable, not 
eoagulated by heat and not precipitated by saturation with salts or even by 
reagents such as trichloroacetic acid. Work on foodstuffs relates chiefly to 
the predominant protein characterising the seed and in the case of pulses the 
well defined and easily characterisable globulins have received the greatest 
amount of attention. The methods usually employed for their isolation render 
recovery of the non-protein nitrogenous bodies extremely difficult and cumber- 
some. Further, at the moment, there are no systematic methods for investi- 
gating a mixture of the complexity represented by this fraction. It is not 
surprising therefore that this valuable fraction has not hitherto received ade- 
quate attention. 

It has been suggested that this non-protein fraction arises during the 
course of the preparation of proteins and that it is not originally present as 
such in the seed ; but experiments have shown that it persists under carefully 
controlled conditions which preclude its enzymic formation. Whatever be the 
mechanism of its origin, it has not been generally taken mto account in any of 
the investigations carried out on pulses. 

Blisli [1918] has investigated the non-protein nitrogen of wheat flour and 
indicated the probable presence of a non-protein nitrogenous substance not 
precipitated by copper hydroxide, non-amino and non-peptide in character. 
Ranga Rao and Sreenivasaya [1933, 1] have shown that the non-protein fractions 
of the body fluids of the lac insect obtained by (1) salt saturation and (2) coagu- 
lation by acetic acid, contain simple polypeptides which have an average com- 
plexity (ratio of total to amino-nitrogen) of 4*7. They [1933, 2] have further 
demonstrated the presence of free tyrosine which occurs to the extent of about 
2*5 % of the non-protein fraction. Sreenivasan and Subrahmanyan [1934] have 
drawn attention to the presence of non-coagulable forms of nitrogen in the 
saline extract of leguminous seeds which may have great nutritive value. 

In view of their simpler structure these nitrogenous compounds should be 
among the most easily digestible and assimilable ; they may help the peptisation 
of the associated proteins and influence their enzymic digestion by “providing 
the necessary activators and further they may supplement the nutritional de- 
ficiencies of the associated proteins and enhance their biological value. It is 
therefore obvious that this non-protein fraction merits a detailed investigation 
from all points of view and the present study relates to a determination of the 
percentage and average complexity of the non-protein nitrogen lost during the 
preparation of proteins by various methods. 

( 909 ) 
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Expeeimental. 

Nine of the well-known Indian pulses, after air-drying, were powdered to 
pass through a 40-niesli sieve; with the exception of Cajamis indicus^ Lens 
esculenta, Cicer arietinum and Phaseolus mungo which could be easily freed from 
husks, the pulses were powdered along with the husk. The meal (100 g.) was 
extracted for 24 hours at 0° with 100 ml. of 5 % NaCl by shaking the mixture 
at frequent intervals. On filtering the mixture a clear solution was obtained. 
The entire operation was carried out in a refrigerator maintained at 0*^ and in 
presence of toluene. 

Total nitrogen was determined by the Kjeldahl method and amino-nitrogen 
by the method of Van Slyke in all the solutions examined. Ultrafiltration was 
carried out through collodion membranes under a pressure of 50 kg. per cm.^ 
employing 50 ml. of the saline extract, which was kept electromagnetically 
stirred during the filtration. This facilitated rapid filtration and prevented 
clogging of the pores of the membrane. 

The trichloroacetic acid filtrate was obtained by treating 20 ml. of the saline 
extract with 5 ml. of 20 % trichloroacetic acid. The precipitate was filtered off, 
washed with 2 % trichloroacetic acid and the filtrate made up to 50 ml. Aliquots 
of 20 and 10 ml. were used for the total and amino-nitrogen respectively. 

20 ml. of the saline extract were kept in a steam steriliser for 1 hour, the 
cjoagulated protein was filtered off, washed with 5 % NaCl and the filtrate 
made up to 50 ml. 20 and 10 ml. were used for the total and amino-nitrogen 
respectively. 

Dialysis was carried out in collodion bags (prepared from a 6 % solution of 
pjTToxylin (B.D.H.) in ether-alcohol mixture) against distilled water until the 
dialysate was free from chloride. The contents of the bag along with the precipi- 
tated protein were transferred to a beaker and treated with a sufficient quantity 
of sodium chloride to redissolve the precipitate and the volume was made up 
to 150 ml, with 5 % NaOl. An aliquot of 20 mi. was used for total nitrogen. 
The difference between this value and the total nitrogen of the crude extract 
gave the value for the diffusible non-protein nitrogen. 

Ammonium sulphate was employed for the salt saturation experiments, since 
it is commonly used in all preparative work. The precipitate thus obtained was 
centrifuged, washed with a saturated solution of ammonium sulphate, redissolved 
in water and reprecipitated with 10 ml. of 20 % trichloroacetic acid. The pre- 
cipitate was filtered off, washed with 2 % trichloroacetic acid until free from 
ammonia and used for determination of the total nitrogen. The difference 

Table I. 


Percentage of nitrogen lost during the isolation of proteins by 


Cicer arietmum 

Ultra- 

filtration 

Trichloro- 
acetic acid 
pptn. 

Heat 

coagulation 

Dialysis 

Saturation 

with 

(NH,hB04 

121 

191 

' - ' „ 

19*6 

23*4 . ■■ 

P. mungo 

9*3 

.24*7. , 


24*2; 

P. radiatus 

8-5 ’ 

7*1 

12*7 


Vigna catiang 

11-9 

14*6 

23*6 

25*4 

: . ' 39*8 '■ . 

Dolichos Labldb 

16*0 

14*9 

36*0 

4*6 

26*1 

Cajanus indicus 

14*3 

23*5 

45*6 

25*7 

23*6 

Lens esculenta 

26*1 

29*3 

46-2 

52*1 

43*6 

P. aconitifolius 

27*6 

29*5 

40*5 

55*3 

43*3 

Dolichos hiflorus 

20*7 

29*2 

55*1 

55*2 

40*7 
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between tbis value and the total nitrogen of the saline extract represents the 
non-protein fraction not usually investigated. 

Table I gives the percentage of nitrogen lost during the isolation of proteins 
by several methods adopted, whilst Table II gives the average complexity of 
the nitrogenous bodies in the crude saline extract and in the several non- 
protein fractions. 


Table II. Average complexity of the nitrogenous bodies in the 
crude saline extract and in the non-protein fraction. 



Crude 

extract 

Ultrafiltrate 

CCI 3 .COOH 

pptn. 

Heat 

coagulation 

Cicer arietinum 

10-6 

3*8 

3-5 

6-3 

P. mungo 

13-6 

2-5 

3*7 

7-0 

P. radiatus 

15-9 

1-8 

2-8 

4-5 

Vigna catiang 

10*4 

2-3 

2-1 

31 

Dolichos Lahlah 

11 * 2 ' 

2*9 

2-6 

6*8 

Oajanus indicus 

6-4 

2-0 

2-0 

4-0 

Lens esculenta 

7-1 

2'5 

2-9 

4-8 

P, aconitifolius 

7-0 

2-0 

2-7 

2-8 

Dolichos biflorus 

7-4 

2-6 

2-6 

4-4 


Discussion, 


The non-protein nitrogen has been determined by five different methods 
each of them representing a well-defined process conventionally adopted in the 
study of proteins. The quantity thus lost varies from 10 to 55 % of the nitrogen 
extractable by saline solution, depending upon (1) the nature of the pulse 
under investigation and (2) the method adopted for the estimation of the 
non-protein fraction. Trichloroacetic acid is usually employed as a precipitant 
for proteins in various physiological fluids. Dialysis is a recognised method for 
the isolation of the globulins which are thrown out of solution as the dialysis 
proceeds, while saturation with ammonium sulphate offers a convenient method 
for the precipitation and purification of globulins and albumins. Ultrafiltration 
was adopted as a method of isolating the non-protein nitrogen of the saline 
extracts, since it offers possibilities of fractionating the nitrogenous bodies 
without contaminating extracts with acids and salts difficult to eliminate at a 
later stage. In the present study however only one grade of membrane has been 
used for all the pulses investigated. 

Heat brings about coagulation not only of the globulins but also of the 
albumins and practically the same result is achieved by saturation with am- 
monium sulphate but with this difference, that the proteins are not denatured. 
There should therefore be fair agreement between the two sets of values; such 
agreement does indeed exist in the cases of the last three pulses in Table II. 
The higher the average complexity of the nitrogenous bodies in the crude extract, 
the less will be the nitrogen lost in the filtrate after heat coagulation. P. radiatus, 
for example, whose crude saline extract has the highest average complexity in 
the series (15*9), suffers the least loss of nitrogen not only during heat coagula- 
tion but also during ultrafiltration and precipitation with trichloroacetic acid. 
Similarly it will be observed that the last four pulses in Tables I and II, whose 
nitrogenous bodies in the saline extract possess lower complexities (6*4-7*4), 
yield high percentages of the non-protein fraction on heat coagulation and also 
on ultraflltration and precipitation with trichloroacetic acid. 

It will be seen that there is general agreement between ultrafiltration and 
trichloroacetic acid precipitation except in the case of P. mungo^ which indicates 
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that the membrane used for ultrafiltration is impermeable to all that the tri- 
chloroacetic acid is able to precipitate. This is born out by the fact that none 
of the ultrafiltrates yields any precipitate with trichloroacetic acid. 

The average complexities of the '' non-protein’' fractions obtained by ultra- 
filtration and precipitation with trichloroacetic acid, in the case of the pulses ex- 
amined, are always lower than the corresponding figure for the fraction obtained 
by heat coagulation, whose uniformly higher complexity indicates the presence 
or peptones and higher polypeptides in the filtrate. Further confirmation of 
this fact is obtained by the observation that the filtrates after heat coagulation 
give a further precipitate with trichloroacetic acid. Particular interest attaches 
to the heat- coagulated fraction since heat coagulation represents the nearest 
approach to the conditions of cooking and corresponds to the portion generally 
administered to invalids and children. It is interesting to observe that the 
average complexities of the fractions in general run parallel with the recognised 
ease of their digestibilities. The non-protein fraction of P. aconitifolms, for 
instance, has the lowest ratio of 2-8 in the heat coagulation series, a fact 
which is in harmony with the reputation which this pulse enjoys as a very 
easily digestible and assimilable source of nitrogen during convalescence. This is 
apparently contradictory to the findings of Niyogi et al. [1932] that the protein 
of P. aconitifolius is poor both as regards its ^gestibility and biological value. 
It only suggests the supplemental value of the non-protein fraction and em- 
phasises its importance in influencing the digestibility and biological value of the 
protein. 

The saline extracts, the ultrafiltrates and the heat- coagulated filtrates were 
examined to see if they contained any of the essential amino-acids in a free 
condition. An active preparation of tyrosinase from Dolichos Lablab, was em- 
ployed to test for t 3 urosine and related compounds like 3:4-dihydroxyphenyi- 
alanine. In view of the high concentration of chlorides and carbohydrates, 
tryptophan could not be tested for with glyoxylic acid. Results of the t 3 rrosine 
test, given in Table III, indicate that only two of the pulses examined, P. acomti- 

Table III. 

Saline extract Ultrafiltrate 

P. aconitifolius 4- + 4. + + _!_ 

P. radiatus -{■ + 

P, Lablah + + 

folius and P.. radiatus ^ show the presence of tyrosine definitely, the former con- 
taining a much higher concentration of the amino-acid, in all the three different 
filtrates tested. In the case oi Dolichos, tyrosine could not be detected in the 
heat- coagulated filtrate, while its presence was unmistakable in the crude extract 
and in the ultrafiltrate. This observation together with the fact that the Dolichos 
extract gradually darkens on keeping, points to the conclusion that tyrosine is 
gradually liberated from the proteins through the action of the associated 
protease which becomes inactivated during the process of heat coagulation. 

SUMMAEY. 

The saline extracts obtained during the preparation of globulins and albumins 
from pulses, contain a non-protein nitrogenous fraction, which occurs to the 
extent of 10-55 % of the total nitrogen depending upon the nature of the pulse 
and the method of determination. 


Heat-coagulated 

filtrate 

+ + + 

-h 
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This non-protein fraction has been shown to contain the simpler, easily 
digestible and assimilable peptides which have an average complexity varying 
from 1*8 to 3*8. In some cases the existence of free tyrosine or simple derivatives 
thereof has been demonstrated. 

Attention has been drawn to the fact that heat coagulation constitutes the 
nearest approach to the conditions of cooking and the fraction thus obtained 
represents the portion usually administered to children and invalids. 

Our thanks are due to Dr V . Subrahmanyan for his kind interest in the work. 
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CX. THE EFFECT OF HYPNOTICS 
ON GLUCOSE TOLERANCE. 


By henry TODi. 

From the Royal Edinburgh Mental Hospital, 

{Received February 28th^ 1935,) 

In the course of an investigation into the glucose tolerance of mental patients, 
four extremely abnormal curves were obtained. In these there was little or no 
initial rise in blood sugar after the ingestion of 50 g. glucose and the blood sugar 
fell to low levels. The only abnorniahty found in the circumstances of these 
curves was that in each case the patient received a dose of a hypnotic previous 
to the ingestion of the glucose. It was found, furthermore, that in each case 
the drug had been administered at such a time previous to the administration 
of the glucose that the patient was just coming under the influence of the drug 
when the test was commenced. Thereafter, hypnotics were not given before 
carrying out the tests, but time did not permit of a more detailed investigation 
of the problem. 

Subsequently, this question has been examined more closely. A search of 
the literature shows that while numerous workers have investigated the effects 
of hypnotics on the fasting blood sugar, the only workers who have investigated 
their effects on glucose tolerance tests are Hdgler and Zell [1933] who state that 
they And that neither veronal nor chloral has any marked effect on alimentary 
hypergiycaemia in rabbits. An examination of their results shows, however, 
that eight out of nine experiments carried out with these drugs show the effect 
described below. 

In the following research a glucose tolerance test was carried out on the 
fasting patient and within a few days, often the next day, the test was repeated 
with the patient fasting and under the influence of a drug. In a number of 
cases a repetition of the “normal’’ curve was carried out, and in each case the 
results were comparable. 

This work has been carried out on two classes of patients : {a) cases showing 
marked lack of emotion and apathetic behaviour. These eases showed also 
considerable intellectual deterioration and for descriptive purposes are referred 
to as cases of “dementia” in this paper in contrast to (6) cases which showed 
the typical emotion consonant with their type of psychosis and had fairly well- 
maintained personalities. It is noticeable, however, that the phenomenon is 
manifested independently of the type of disorder. 

The drugs used were: 

(1) Nembutal, gr. iii; 

(2) Veronal, gr. vii or x; 

(3) Chloral, gr, XX ; 

(4) Morphine sulphate, gr. or 

i,e, the ordinary clinical doses used in hospital practice. 

No very profound variations were found in the fasting levels whether 
the patient was under the influence of the drug or not, and for clarity the 

^ Walter Smith Kay Besearch Fellow in Psychiatry, University of Edinburgh. 
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fasting levels of the two curves have been made equal. Blood sugar estimations 
were carried out on oxalated-fluorided blood by the Hagedorn-Jensen technique. 

The tables show the fasting level, the maximum level attained and the 
2 hour level or the minimum if that is attained before 2 hours. In addition, the 
hyperglycaemic index (h.i.) and the hyperglycaemic area (h.a.) are shown for, in 
each case, first the normal curve and, second, the curve after the drug has been 
administered. In each case the age, sex and diagnosis for the patient are given. 

It will be seen that in most cases following the administration of the drug 
there is a fall in the h.i., excepting where the “normal” was zero. In each 
case, however, the hyperglycaemic area shows a fall. This is expressed as a 
percentage decrease, calculated from the formula : 


% 


decrease = (■^rea.jiiQdnig) loo 

Area (no drug) 


The hyj)erglyeaemie area was found by actual measurement by counting 
squares when the curves were plotted on 1/IOin. graph paper. The hyper- 
glycaemic index (h.i.) is that of McGowan and Quastel [1931] ; 


(2 hour level - fasting level) x 1 00 
(maximum - fasting level) 


Where a minimum is reached before 2 hours this value is used. In addition 
to the H.I. and decrease in h.a. the change in the curves may be seen from the 
maxima and minima in the tables. In the following tables the curves marked (a) 
are the ‘"normal” curves and those marked (6) are those obtained when the 
patient was under the influence of the drug. 

Table I, 

A. Nembutal, 

Blood sugar 


mg./lOO ml. 

A 


Case 

Fasting 

A 




decrease 




Max. 

Min. 

H.I. 

H.A. 

in H.A. 

Sex 

Age 

Diagnosis 

i (a) 

70 

80 

72 

20 

9 

— 

M 

45 

Mania 

(b) 

70 

(40) 

55 

— 

0 

100 




ii (a) 

80 

105 

92 

"50 

32 

— 

M 

56 

Melancholia 

(b) 

80 

100 

75 

0 

18 

56 




iii (a) 

75 

115 

60 

0 

24 



M 

66 

Inv. Mel, 

(b) 

■75 

95 

45 

0 

17 

29 



iv (a) 

80 

150 

135 

80 

152 



M 

57 

Acute Dep. 

(b) 

80 

130 

65 

0 

52 

66 



V (a) 

120 

240 

210 

75 . 

280 

" 

F 

64 

Dementia 

(b) 

120 

220 

170 

50 

194 

31 



vi (a) 

70 

120 

80 

20 

64 



F 

68 

Dementia 

(b) 

70 

95 

70 

0 

32 

50 




vii (a) 

75 

151 

120 

60 

130 



M 

76 

Dementia 

(b) 

75^"' 

120 

120 

100 

63 

49 




Inv. Mel. = Involutional melancholia, Dep.= Depression, 

In case (i) the hyperglycaemic rise is entirely abolished, the blood sugar content failing to a 
minimum at 1 hour and then rising slowly. Case (i) was very excited at the time of the test. 
The other cases show the typical lowering of the curve. Case (vii), however, shows a rise in h.i., 
although the H.A. shows a 49 % decrease. 

Owing to lack of space, it is not possible to show the individual pairs of 
graphs and accordingly the following method has been used for a graphic 
representation. At each time period, i.e. |, 1 , 1 |, 2 and 2J hours after the 
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ingestion of glucose the blood sugar level for the curve on the drug was sub- 
tracted from the blood sugar level on the control curve, and the difference was 
termed the “depression’’ for that time. The means of these “depressions” for 
each time and for each drug were determined and are shown in Table V together 
with the maximum and minimum depressions. 

Table II. 

B. VeronaL 


Blood sugar 

mg./lOO ml. % 

^ ^ decrease 


Case 

Basting 

Max. 

Min. 

H.I. 

H.A. 

in H.A. 

Sex 

Age 

Diagnosis 

viii ia) 

75 

100 

’ 70 

0 

12 

— 

B . 

37 

Ag. Depr. 

(b) 

75 

75 

55 

— 

0 

100 



ix (a) 

80 

140 

90 

17 

57 

— 

B 

52 

Ag. Depr. 

(b) 

80 

105 

80 

0 

23 

40 




X (a) 

95 

127 

90 

0 

25 

— 

M 

62 

Ag, Depr. 

(b) 

95 

120 

90 

0 

11 

44 



xi (a) 

80 

107 

85 

20 

33 

— 

B 

49 

Inv. Mel. 

(b) 

80 

102 

70 

0 

17 

■48 




xii (a) 

80 

140 

65 

0 

68 



B 

? 

Mania 

(b) 

80 

125 

35 

0 

38 

44 




xiii (a) 

75 

140 

90 

23 

70 

— 

B 

59 

Dementia 

(b) 

75 

105 

70 

0 

30 

57 




xiv (a) 

60 

140 

130 

88 

161 



B 

49 

Dementia 

{b) 

60 

125 

95 

54 

102 

37 





Ag. Depr.= Agitated depression. 

In case (viii) also, the hyperglycaemic rise is abolished; a small transitory rise may however 
have been missed between the fasting sample and the sample drawn 30 minutes after the ingestion 
of the glucose. No case showed a rise in h.i. and the other cases show the typical increase of 
tolerance. 

Table III. 


C. Chloral. 

Blood sugar 

mg./lOOml. * % 



( 

A 

^ 



decrease 




Case 

Basting 

Max. 

Min. 

H.I. 

H.A. 

in H.A. 

Sex 

Age 

Diagnosis 

XV {a) 

80 

175 

110 

32 

130 

— 

B 

54 

Inv. Mel. 

(6) 

80 

150 

105 

36 

94 

28 




xvi (a) 

80 

113 

100 

61 

63 



M 

24 

Melancholia 

(6) 

80 

103 

75 

0 

26 

59 




xvii (a) 

90 

118 

80 

0 

26 



M 

40 

Melancholia 

(b) 

90 

98 

70 

0 

8 

69 




xviii (a) 

80 

135 

95 

27 

61 



B 

70 

Dementia' 

(p) 

80 

107 

75 

0 

18 

70 



xix {a) 

80 

115 

105 

71 

67 

— . 

B 

28 

Dementia 

p) 

80 

100 

90 

50 

35 

48 




XX (a) 

85 

130 

115 

67 

. 75 



B 

63 

Dementia ■ 

(b) 

85 

125 

105 

50 

57 

52 



xxi {a) 

75 

100 

85 

40 

39 



B 

37 

Dementia 

(b) 

75 

90 

70 

0 

8 

79 




No case with chloral showed the abolition of rise in blood sugar. One case (xv) shows a rise 
in H.I., the other values for this case show depression. 
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Table IV. 


D. Morphine, 

Blood sugar 
mg./lOO ml. 


Case 

Basting 

Max. 

Min. ' 

H.I. 

H.A. 

decrease 

in H.A. 

Sex 

Age 

xxii (a) 

90 

145 

105 

27 

83 



M 

77 

(6) 

90 

127 

113 

62 

43 

48 

xxiii (a) 

85 

169 

85 

0 

78 


M 

41 

(d) 

85 

94 

80 

0 

7 

89 

xxiv (a) 

80 

142 

135 

40 

125 


M 

77 

(b) 

80 

124 

118 

86 

94 

25 


XXV (a) 

80 

135 

95 

27 • 

30 


F 

60 

(b) 

80 

92 

88 

66 

13 

57 

xxvi (a) 

75 

121 

100 

54 

72 


F 

52 • 

(b) 

75 

108 

68 

0 

17 

76 


xxvii (a) 

85 

97 

64 

0 

9 


F 

37 

(xxi) (6) 

85 

87 

74 

0 

1 

89 


xxviii (a) 

85 

125 

105 

50 

65 


M 

74 


85 

99 

99 

100 

22 

66 


Diagnosis 
Sen. Hyp. 

Schiz. 

Sen. Dem. 

Dementia 

Dementia 

Dementia 

Dementia 


Sen. Hyp. = Senile hypochondriasis, Schiz. = Schizophrenia, Sen. Dem. = Senile dementia. 

In this series only one case showed a fall in h.i., four showed a rise and two did not change 
(h.i. ~0). a reason ior this will be suggested later. The areas, however, show a marked decrease 
with the drug. 


Table V. Differences in blood sugar content due to hypnotics. (mg./lOO ml.) 


Hours 

Nembutal 

Mean 

i 

-17 

1 

-23 

li 

-24 

2 

-24 

2i 

-11 


Max. 

Min. 

-40 
- 5 

-60 

-40 
- 5 

-70 

0 

-25 
■ +25 

Veronal 

Mean 

-20 

-16 

-21 

-14 

- 3 


Max. 

Min. 

-45 
- 5 

-25 

-10 

-40 

-10 

-35 
+ 5 

-25 
+ 10 

Chloral 

Mean 

-18 

-16 * 

-13 

-15 

-11 


Max. 

Min. 

-40 

-10 

-25 

0 

-20 

0 

-30 
- 5 

-35 

0 

Morphine 

Mean 

-31 

-30 

-21 

- 4 

+ 8 


Max. 

Min. 

- 50 

- 5 

-55 

-15 

-35 
+ 5 

-25 
+ 5 

-10 
+ 25 


A normal blood sugar curve [Stewart and Dunlop, 1932] was taken as a 
standard, and the mean “depressions'" were subtracted from its values for each 
drug. Figs. 1-4 show the depressed curves so obtained. 

From Fig. 4 it wiU be seen that at 2 hours the depression is small and at 
2 1 hours an increase is actually found. Further, the maximum of the curve 
(I and 1 hour) is heavily depressed (Table V). This accounts for the elevation 
of the H.I. in so many of the morphine cases. 

Seven cases of schizophrenia were used, and an interesting point was shown. 
In aU cases but one (xxiii) the drugs had no clinical action whatever, and in 
each case the two curves obtained were identical. Case (xv), for some reason 
had no clinical reaction to the drug in the first instance and two identical curves 
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were obtained. On a subsequent occasion the drug was effective with the results 
shown above. This fact is particularly clear and seems to indicate that the 
biochemical manifestations run closely parallel with the clinical effects. 




Hours after ingestion of glucose 
Fig. 1. Nembutal. 


Hours after ingestion of glucose 
Fig. 2. Veronal. 



Hours after ingestion of glucose 
Fig. 3. Chloral. 



Hours after ingestion of glucose 
Fig. 4. Morphine. 


SXTMMABY. 

1 . It has been shown that hypnotics in clinical doses show a marked effect 
on the results of the glucose tolerance test. 

2. This effect is shown by lowered maxima or shortened hyperglycaemia, 
or both, with markedly decreased hji^erglycaemic area. The effect on the H.i. 
is less constant. 

3. This effect is shown by chloral and morphine and is, therefore, not peeiiliar 

to drugs of the barbituric group. 

I wish to thank Prof. D. K. Henderson for providing me with facilities to 
carry out this work, Dr T. A. Munro for his helpful cooperation in handling the 
case material, and the Medical Research Council for a personal grant enabliii<y 
me to finish the work, 
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CXL'THE KINETICS OF ALCOHOLIC 
FERMENTATION OF SUGARS BY 
BREWER^S YEAST, 

I. EFFECT OF CONCENTRATIONS OF 
YEAST AND SUGAR. 

By REGINALD HAYDN HOPKINS 
AND RICHARD HENRY ROBERTS. 

From the Department of Industrial Fermentation, University of Birmingham. 
{Received February 28th, 1935.) 

The kinetics of alcoholic fermentation of sugars by living yeast was established 
by the work of Brown [1892] and Slator [1906 ; 1908]. These workers showed that 
the rate of fermentation is approximately constant over a wide range of sugar 
concentration and remains constant during the main part of the fermentation. 
Brown used a high seeding rate which, in the absence of added nutrients other 
than the sugar, remained fairly constant during the observations, and measured 
the rate of fermentation by the rate of disappearance of the sugar. On the other 
hand Slator used a low seeding rate and measured in a specially devised apparatus 
the velocity of COg evolution over short periods of time during which no yeast 
increase could take place. He calculated the value of “n'' in the equation 

= £ [sugar]” 

and showed that it was approximately zero between the limits of sugar con- 
centration 0*5 % and 10 %. Slator and Sand [1910] concluded that “ . . .it is 
unlikely that conditions could be experimentally realised under which diffusion 
becomes a controlling factor in the rate of fermentation''. Their deductions also 
indicated the importance of uniform shaking or stirring of the fermenting 
mixture. 

Nord and Weichherz [1929] criticised Slator’s apparatus and considered that, 

(1) it had no adequate stirring device whereby continuity of reaction could be 
secured ; 

(2) it exhibited large temperature fluctuations ; 

(3) readings could not be made soon enough after the commencement of the 
fermentation. 

Using the Iterson-Kluyver apparatus to measure the rate of evolution of carbon 
dioxide they investigated the effects of varying stirring rates and found that with 
21 turns per minute or more the rate of fermentation exhibited three phases: 

(1) a fairly rapid rise to a maximum; 

(2) a short quasi-stationary period; 

(3) a rapid asymptotical decrease to zero. 

Phase (2) was absent when no stirring took place. The constancy of fermentation 
rate over a relatively long period of time, observed by Brown and Slator, was not 
observed in these experiments. 

The method of stirring or agitation is important. Slator shook vigorously by 
hand at intervals. Nord and Weichherz assumed that all diffusion gradients in 
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the sugar solution are eliminated by stirring at the rate of 21 turns per minute, 
and attributed the further increase in maximum rate of fermentation con- 
sequent upon increased rate of stirring to an apparent increase in the membrane 
surface due to the motion of the cells relatively to the medium. But in the 
fermentations performed by them, the yeast rate was so high (2 g. of pressed 
yeast in 20 ml. total volume) that the cells, if uniformly distributed, would be 
separated from each other by a distance considerably less than one diameter. 
It seems probable that diffusion gradients and vortex effects would occur even 
at higher stirring rates. However, by maintaining a steady stirring rate, com- 
parable results were obtained. Weichherz [1929; 1931] from mathematical 
considerations concluded, among other things, that proportionality between rate 
of reaction and dry weight of yeast employed does not necessarily hold. It may 
not hold in such cases as the above, but it was found by Slator to hold for low 
concentrations of yeast, and this has been confirmed by us (Exp. 2) over a wide 
range of yeast concentration. 

In further experiments, Nord and Weichherz, using a stirring rate of 100 turns 
per minute, investigated the effect of glucose concentration on the maximum 
rate of fermentation and found the latter to increase up to 10 % glucose, 
whereas Slator had found little deviation over the range 0*5-10 % , and the 
maximum at 4 % . 

A closer examination of the results, however, indicates that they may be 
interpreted to agree with those of Slator. In each of the fermentations recorded 
by Nord and Weichherz, a large yeast rate was employed and a large time lag 
(phase (1)) ensued before the maximum rate was attained. During this lag an 
appreciable amount of sugar was decomposed, and this amount can be calculated 
from the graphical data furnished. For example, in the case of 0*5 % initial 
glucose, the maximum rate was attained after fermentation had decreased the 
sugar concentration to 0*31 % . The maximum rate may therefore be taken to 
^PP^y concentration and not to 0*5 % . Similar results calculated from 

the other cases are included in the table below. 


Table I. 


Initial glucose 

Time taken to 

Glucose remaining 

Bate of 

attain maximum 

at time of maxi- 

fermentation 

0/ 

/o 

rate (mins.) 

mum rate (%) 

ml. COg/min. 

0-5 

10 

0*31 

1*40 

2-0 

30 

0*96 

2-45 

5-0 

38 

348 

2-85 

10-0 

70 

6-14 

3*05 

30*0 

T» _ 1 / J • IT 

82 

26-11 

2-90 


By plotting these maximum fermentation rates against the appropriate 
concentrations of glucose, a curve is obtained (Fig. 1) which shows close agree- 
ment^ with the corresponding curve of Slator [1906] and, in fact, demonstrates 
the approximate independence ’’ of sugar concentration more clearly than 
Slator s original curve. A deduction in support of this may be made from the 
equation derived from first principles by Weichherz [1929 ; 1931] who found that 
the velocity of fermentation 

where -t^Q—the initial substrate concentration in the outer medium, 

^=the unimolecular constant of the reaction proceeding in the cell, 
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I 1 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 

Concentration of glucose Time in minutes 

Kg. 1. Fig. la. 

Experimental. 

The apparatus used was essentially that described by Slator [1906] in which 
the fermentation vessel is connected with an exhaust pump and a mercury 
manometer, change of pressure being observed as fermentation proceeds. 
Modifications, some of which were designed to overcome the objections advanced 


in which F = cell (membrane) surface, 

S = membrane thickness, 

aD = diffusion coefficient of the substrate within the membrane (this 
diffusion coefficient is derived from the free diffusion coefficient (D) 
ill the total system filled with solution, and oc the degree of per- 
meability of the membrane), 
and t; = cell volume . 

The above equation can be solved for k and /x if sufficient values off and t are 
known. Let us suppose the following values are known : 

^-1 /=/i 

/=/, 

^=3 /=/ 3 . 

By substituting these values in the equation, followed by usual algebraical 
methods, it can be shown that 


whence we can calculate k, the true unimolecular constant of the reaction 
proceeding inside the cell, Application of this theorem to the results of Nord 
and Weichherz revealed that the value of k decreased with increase in initial 
concentration of glucose. Although the reaction proceeding within the cell is 
ummolecular, it does not proceed unimolecularly in the presence of any appre- 
ciable external sugar concentration since the velocity of reaction, f-ka, is 
maintained by continuous replacement of sugar by diffusion. 

It was considered desirable to investigate the following points which arise 
out of the above discussion ; 

(1) the effect of stirring or shaking (Exp. 1); 

(2) the relationship between concentration of yeast and rate of fermentation 
(Exp. 2) ; 

(3) the relationship between concentration of sugar and rate of fermentation 
(Exp. 3). 
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by Nord and Weiehherz, included a two-way tap connecting to the exliaust 
pump or the air, and a shaking device for rocking the vessel to and fro and 
imparting a jerk, the rate of shaking being controlled by a rheostat in conjunction 
with the motor. Shaking was adopted in preference to stirring. The fermentation 
vessel, 250 ml. in capacity, was completely immersed in a constant temperature 
bath and the sugar, in solution (mutarotated), contained in a small beaker 
supported on a float on the surface of the yeast suspension previously placed in 
the vessel. Glass beads were present to assist dispersion of the yeast. When the 
whole system had settled down to the required temperature (30° in most experi- 
ments, as also adopted by Slator and Nord and Weichherz) the apparatus was 
exhausted and the shaking commenced; the beaker discharged its contents 
into the yeast suspension and readings on the manometer scale were taken from 
the beginning of the fermentation. These readings were plotted against time in 
each experiment, the rates of fermentation at selected arbitrary times deduced 
from the slope of the curve and calculated to the units, mg. of COg per niiiiute, as 
expressed in the various tables^. For this purpose the apparatus was calibrated 
as follows. 2 ml. of solution of pure sodium carbonate containing 65*8 mg. of 
COg were placed in a small beaker floating on fche surface of 98 ml. of sul- 
phuric acid, of such concentration as to be exactly equivalent, contained in the 
fermentation vessel of the apparatus. When the system had attained the desned 
temperature, the pressure was reduced, the reaction flask shaken and the 
change of pressure on liberation of COg was observed. In the case described, 
100 ml. of solution in the flask in liberating 65*8 mg. of COg at 30° brought about 
an increase of pressure equal to 5*8 cm. of mercury. Similar calibrations were 
performed for other volumes of liquid in the reaction vessel and for other 
temperatures as required. 

Pressed washed brewer’s (top) yeast from the same source was used in all 
experiments. By using yeast one day old, autoferinentation was invariably 
found to be negligible. 

Exp. 1 a. Variation of rate of shaking. 

Glucose 0-5 g. (1 %). Yeast, 8 g. 

Temp. 35°. Total volume 50 ml. 

Table 1 A. Progressive rates of fermentation expressed as mg. CO^ per mmute. 

2 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 

— M7 3-76 3-63 3-50 3*24 2*98 2-72 2-46 2^32 

— 1*43 2-98 3-50 3-63 3-50 3*50 3*37 3*32 3*24 

1-55 3*37 4*02 4*02 3*94 3*89 3*76 3*76 3-63 3*37 

2*09 3*50 4-02 4*02 3*89 3*89 3*89 3*89 3*76 3*50 

It can be seen from the graph (Fig. la) that the rate of shaking is important. 
The effect of shaking is presumably most marked when high yeast rates are 
employed, as in this case. However, 70 and 45 shakes per minute gave similar 
results. It is reasonable to suppose that intermediate rates would do the same, 
but in ah subsequent experiments shaking was maintained at approximately 
70 shakes per minute. 

The quasi- stationary periods were much longer than the corresponding ones 
observed by Nord and Weichherz, although the yeast rate was even higher than 
that employed by them. 

An experimental error of, Imm. in the scale reading, spread over 30 mins, in the 
graphical procedure outlined above, amounts to less than 0*04 mg. CO 2 per minute. 


Time (mins.) 

Ho shaking 
25 shakes per minute 
45 shakes per minute 
70 shakes per minute 


mg. CO 
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Exp. Ih. Effect of intermittent shaJcing. 

Parallel fermentations were performed : 

(a) with, continuous shaking at 70 shakes per minute ; 

(b) with alternate periods, without shaking and with vigorous shaking (over 
70 per minute) ; 

(c) without shaking. 

In all cases of intermittent shaking, the shaking periods were continued 
until the accelerated rate of gas evolution had ceased and the normal rate with 
shaking was attained. 

Glucose 0*0 g. Yeast 5 g. 

Temp. 30°. Total volume 50 ml. 


The results are shown graphically in Fig. 1 b. 

Exp. Ic. The Exp, (1 b) was repeated for conditions {a) and (6), but in the 
case of {b) longer time intervals, 14 minutes, were allowed to elapse between the 
periods of shaking. The object of this was to exaggerate any effect due to inter- 
mittent quiescent periods. The concentration of glucose adopted in the latter 
experiment was 2 % instead of 1 % whereby a greater rate of fermentation was 
secur.ed {vide Exp. 3). This also exaggerates the difference between continuous 
and intermittent shaking. The results are shown graphically in Fig. 1 c. 




Kg. 16. Fig. Ic. 

Fig. 16. — o — 0 — Periods witliout shaking. - 0 ---G- Periods with shaking. 

— , — . — ^ Apparent curve for conditions ( 6 ). 

Fig. Ic. “- 0 — O- Periods without shaking. -0 — o - Periods with shaking. 

— • — • — Apparent curve for conditions ( 6 ). 

It will be seen that intermittent shaking with only short time intervals, 
Exp. 16, the conditions adopted by Slator, gives results almost identical with 
those obtained by continuous shaking at 70 shakes per minute. The fermentation 
is proceeding at about the same rate in each case; a certain amount of super- 
saturation occurs between the shakings, but after a short agitation the readings 
approximate to those obtained with continuous shaking. Far more serious 
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errors are involved if continuous shaking at the rate of, e,g,, 25 per minute, is 
adopted (Exp. la). Apparently this rate is inadequate to prevent a certain 
amount of supersaturation. If conditions are exaggerated as in Exp. 1 c the re- 
sults obtained after each agitation indicate a somewhat low rate of fermentation. 


Exp. 2 . Variation of yeast rate. 

. Glucose 0*5 g. (1 %). Yeast 2, 3, 4, 5 g. respectively. 
Temp. 30°. Total volume 50 ml. 


Table II. Progressive rates of fermentation expressed as mg. CO 2 per minute. 


Time (mins.) 

... 1 

2 

3 

4 

2 g. yeast 

— ^ 

1-30 

2-34 


3g. „ 

— 

2*60 

4-42 



— 

— 

5-59 

6-63 

5g. „ 

0-78 

— 

6-11 

— 

Time (mins.) 

... 40 

45 

50 

55 

2 g. yeast 

. 3-15 

— 

2-99 

— 

3 g. „ 

3-51 

3-07 

2-60 

2-13 


3-48 

2-73 

2-00 

1-25 

5g. „ 

2-96 

1-95 

1-09 

— 


5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

3-43 

3-51 

3-48 

3-43 

3-38 

3-38 



5-07 

5-20 

5-20 

5-20 

4-94 

4-42 

3-90 

6-97 

6*97 

7-02 

6-36 ' 

5-66 

4*94 

4-16 

8-71 

8-71 

7-67 

6*65 

5-49 

4-68 

3-90 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

90 

100 

2-62 

— 

1-98 

— 

1*30 

0-86 

0-52 

1-69 

1-30 

0-78 

0-26 

— 

— 

— 

0-52 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 




Time in minutes 
Fig. 2a, 

The graph, Fig. 2 a, shows the rate of fermentation plotted against time, and 
Fig. 2 b the maximum rates plotted against yeast concentrations. It will be 
seen that the latter show exact proportionality. 

Exp, Sa. Variation of initial glucose concentration. 

Glucose 0-25-20% . 

Temp. 30°. 


Yeast 4 g. 

Total volume 40 ml. 


Table III A. 


Time 

(mins.)... 1 
0-25% 2-29 
0*50 „ 2-55 


Progressive rates of fermentation expressed as my. CO2 per 
minute. 


1-0 

2-0 

5-0 

iO-0 

20*0 


3-31 


2-80 

3- 31 

4- 08 
4-84 


4- 84 

5- 35 


5-10 


5 

3- 57 

4- 13 

5- 25 

5- 81 

6 - 02 
6-37 
5-10 


8 

3-31 


10 

2-80 

3-97 

5-20 

5- 86 

6- 37 
6-84 
5-56 


15 

1-43 

3- 16 

4- 74 

5- 81 

6- 37 

7- 04 
5-61 


20 

0-25 

2-14 

4- 28 

5- 61 

6- 37 

7- 14 
5-66 


M7 

5- 25 

6- 24 

7- 14 
5-71 


30 


5-10 

G-12 

7-14 

5-71 


5-90 

7-14 

5-76 


40 


5-86 

7-19 

5*86 
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Jn this experiment the yeast rate was the same as that employed by Nord and 
Weichherz. If the rates of fermentation are plotted against time it will be seen 
that mth 0-25 % glucose the curve is t;^ically compound exponential, but 
with increasing concentrations of glucose it flattens out and becomes quite flat 
with 5 % and 10 % glucose. With this yeast rate the highest maximum and 
constant rate was exhibited by the 10 % glucose solution and when at most only 
0'6 % had been removed by fermentation. 


Exp. 3 b. 


Glucose 1 *0-30 % . 
Temp. 30°. 


Yeast 2 g. 

Total volume 40 ml. 


Table III B. Progressive rates of fermentation expressed as mg. GO 2 per minute. 


Time (mins.)... 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

1-0% 

3-16 

3-21 

3-21 

3-16 

2-96 

2-80 

2*0 „ 

3-21 

3-62 

3-67 

3-52 

3*47 

3-31 

5*0 „ 

3-42 

3-82 

3-95 

4-05 

4-05 

4-05 

lO-O „ 

4-18 

4-31 

4-31 

4-31 

4-33 

4-33 

15-0 „ 

3-31 

3-87 

3-87 

3-87 

3-90 

3-90 

20-0 „ 

2-55 

3-06 

3-26 

3-31 

3-31 

3-36 

30-0 „ 

1-02 

1-33 

1-53 

1-58 

1-63 

1-66 

Exp. Sc. 


Glucose 1*0-30 %. 

Yeast 2 g. 






Temp. 30°. 

Total volume 80 ml. 



Table III C. 

Progressive rates of fermentation expressed as mg. CO 2 

per mim 

Time (mins.)... 

5 . 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

1-0% 

3-01 

3-56 

3-61 

3-61 

3-50 

3*28 

2-0 „ 

3-50 

4-10 

4-10 

4-10 

4-05 

3*72 

5-0 „ 

3-78 

4-54 

4-82 

4-82 

4-82 

4-82 

10-0 „ 

4-38 

4-93 

4-93 

4-93 

4-93 

4-98 

15-0 „ 

4-24 

4-44 

4-44 

4-44 

4-49 

4-49 

20-0 „ 

2-74 

3-12 

3-12 

3-12 

3-18 

3-18 

30*0 „ 

1-37 

1-53 

1-64 

1-70 

1-70 

1-75 


The results of Exp. 3 h resemble those obtained in Exp. 3 a. The highest 
maximum and constant rate was apparently at a concentration of glucose 
approaching 10 % . In Exp. 3 c the yeast rate corresponded to that employed 
by Slator. At all concentrations of glucose from 1 % to 30 %, approximate 
constancy of rate of fermentation was observed over a period of time. By 
graphical |)rocedure it can be seen that the concentration of glucose corresponding 
to maximum rate is about 6-8 % . 


Exp.Sd. 


Glucose 0-1-15 % . Yeast 1 g. 

Temp. 30°. Total volume 100 ml. 


Table III D. Constant rates of fermentation expressed as mg. CO 2 per minute. 

Initial coiicen- 0-1 0-2 0-3 0-4 0-5 1-0 2-0 4-0 6-0 8-0 10-0 15-0 

tration of glu- 

■ ' 0086 ".% ■ , 

Rate of fer- 0-71 MO 1-31 1-44 1-55 1-77 1-95 2-10 2-17 2-12 2-05 1-85 

mentation 

(The progressive rates of fermentation in this experiment are stated in Part II, 
Exp. 2.) ■ 

With this low” concentration of yeast the rate of fermentation became 
definitely constant for long periods of time. The maximum rate was exhibited by 
the solution of which the initial concentration of glucose was 6 % . 
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Exp, 3 e. Ooncentrations of glucose below O'lO % • 

For this experiment a different apparatus and procedure were required, as 
Slater’s apparatus is not sufficiently sensitive. Indeed it was at the suggestion 
made privately by Dr Slator that this experiment was performed. The fermenting 
vessel and stirring arrangements employed were similar to those described by 
Nord and Weichherz [1929] and consisted of a 200 ml. flask with a stirrer passing 
through a mercury seal. The evolved COg was swept out of the fermenting vessel 
by a current of COgTree air and passed through Pettenkofer tubes containing 
standard bar3rfca. By the judicious use of two-way taps the COg evolved was 
estimated at regular intervals by back-titration, the current of gas being diverted 
through a second tube while the first was being titrated and replaced. A control 
autofermentation was performed side by side with each experiment in an 
exactly similar apparatus, the fermenting vessel being immersed in the same 
thermostat, the appropriate deductions being made from each titration. 

Table HIE. 

Glucose 0-04-0-08 % . Yeast 9 g. 

Temp. 30°. Total volume 165 mi. 

(Results in ml. 0-0944 N HOI.) 


Difference 

ml. 


4-2 

12-9 

4-5 

1-45 

M 

O-o 

0-3 

0-3 

0-2 


0-0848 10 10 

20 10 

30 10 

40 10 

50 10 

60 10 

70 10 

80 10 

100 20 

0-0636 10 10 

20 10 

30 10 

40 10 

50 10 

60 10 

70 10 

80 10 

90 10 

0-0424 10 10 

20 10 

30 10 

40 10 

50 10 

60 10 

70 10 


3-45 
8-5 
3-15 
1-30 
1-00 
0-6 
0-4 
0-3 
0-3 

29-4 32-1 2-7 

31*5 37-2 5-7 

35- 6 37-6 2-0 

36- 9 38-4 1-0 

37- 8 38-2 0-4 

37- 8 38-0 0-2 

38- 3 38-5 0-2 


Unimoleciilar 
velocity 
constant 

4-2 0-0292 

19-1 0-0372 

21-6 0-0355 

23- 05 0-0311 

24- 15 0-0299 

24-65 0-0281 

24- 95 0-0265 

25- 25 0-0276 

25-45 — 

3-45 0-0288 

11*95 0-0323 

15- 1 0-0291 

16- 4 0-0253 

17- 4 0-0239 

18- 0 0-0227 

18-4 0-0219 

18- 7 0-0217 

19- 0 0-0238 

2-7 0-0414 

8-4 0-0372 

10- 4 0-0327 

11 - 9 0-0354 

12- 3 0-0332 ... 

12-5 O-03U 

12-7 0-0337 


Back-titra- 

Initial Time from Period of tion in 
cone, of addition absorption fermenta* 
glucose of sugar of COg tion tube 


0 / 

/o 


ml. 

28-9 

25-5 

31-8 

35- 9 
37-65 

37- 85 

38- 4 
38-8 

38- 8 

30- 35 

31- 5 

36- 85 

39- 7 

40- 5 

40- 9 

41- 2 
41-4 
41-4 


Back-titra- 
tion in auto- 
fermenta- 
tion tube 
ml. 

33-1 

38-4 

36- 3 

37- 35 

38- 75 
38-35 

38- 7 

39- 1 

39- 0 

33-8 

40- 0 

40- 0 

41- 0 

41-5 
41-5 
41-6 
41-7 
41-7 


Total 

fermentation 
of sugar 
ml. 


Graphical inspection of the results given in Table III E indicated, as was 
anticipated, that the reactions were proceeding unimolecularlv, provided that 
the induction period of about 7 minutes was neglected. To calculate the values of 
fc, the constant, involved a little diflSculty in deducting from the values of t the 
appropriate allowance for this induction period. This period could not be iiidaed 
exactly enough from the graphs. The allowances made in the re.speetive e.xperi- 
ments, 7-3, 7-0 and 7-5 minutes, were judged by inspection. The reasonable 
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constancy in the values of k justifies the allowances made and also the con- 
clusion that at initial concentrations of glucose between 0*04 and 0-06 % if not 
also 0*08 % , the fermentation proceeds unimolecularly. 

Discussion, 

The initial concentration of glucose corresponding to maximum constant 
rate of fermentation varies between 9 % or over in the case of the highest yeast 
rate (Exp'. 3 a) and 6 % in the case of the lowest yeast rate (Exp. 3 d). With the 
low yeast rates, the rate of fermentation varies comparatively little between 2 % 
and 10 % glucose, whereas with the high yeast rates greater variations and more 
definite maxima are exhibited. 

The results of Exp. 3 d lend themselves to mathematical treatment in two 
ways. 

(1) Theory of enzyme action of Michaelis and Menten [1913]. 

Assuming a single enzyme action to limit the rate of fermentation within the 
yeast cell, application of the theory gives us the relationship 

i . i 

■y" Vf x'^V’ 

where ?;= velocity of breakdown of enzyme-substrate compound, i.e. velocity of 
fermentation, 

F= value of v when the enzyme is fully saturated with substrate and 
wholly combined with it, 

= dissociation constant of the enzyme- substrate compound (ES), 

= concentration of substrate. 

In this equation V and are constants. Hence if the fermentation conforms 
to the equation, the graph obtained by plotting i against i should be a straight 

line. In Table IV are tabulated values of x, v, ^ and ^ from the data in Table III D 
and interpolations from a graph drawn from them. 


Table IV. 


x ~ conc . % 

y=rate 

1/ x , 

1 /v 

0-2 

1-09 

5-0 

0-917 

0-4 

1-44 

2-5 

0-695 

0*6 

1-62 

1-67 

0-617 

0-8 

1-72 

1-25 

0-582 

1-0 

1-77 

1-00 

0-565 

1-2 

1-83 

0-83 

0-547 

1*4 

1-87 

0-71 

0-535 

1-6 

1-90 

0-63 

0-526 

1-8 

1-92 

0-56 

0-521 

2-0 

1*95 

0-50 

0-513 

2-5 , 

2-00 

0-40 

0-500 

3*0 

2-04 

0-33 

0-490 

3-5 

2-07 

0-29 

0-483 

4-0 

2-10 

0-25 

0-476 

4*5 

2-12 

0-22 

0-472 

5*0 

. 2-14 

0-20 

0-468 

8-0 

2-12 

0-125 

0-472 

10-0 

2-05 

0-10 

0-488 


The results are plotted in Fig. 3 a. Between the limits 0*2 % and 5-0 % the 
graph is a straight line. From this it may be deduced that the Michaelis and 
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Menten theory holds for alcoholic fermentation of glucose within this range of 
conditions. 

According to Haldane [1930] if an enzyme action follows the Micliaelis and 
Menten equation three cases can arise. 

(a) The substrate concentration remains so high until very near the end of 
the reaction that the enz3?ine is fully saturated. 



1 2 3 4 5 

X 


Kg. 3 a. 


Here, if the products of the reaction do not inhibit, y (the amomit of substrate 
transformed in time t) == Vt. The curve for 2 g. yeast (Fig. 2 a) illustrates this 
case. 

This is actually the condition under which Slator examined fermentation 
kinetics, and under which it is also easy to understand that the rate of fermenta- 
tion is proportional to the concentration of yeast. 

(b) The substrate concentration is so low that the amount of enzyme com- 
bined is proportional to the substrate concentration. Here 


i,e. 


dyldt={a-y) VIK^, 

t=KJV.\og^ (aja-y) 

{a = initial substrate concentration), 


and the reaction is unimolecular. These are the conditions investigated in 
Exp. 3 e. 

(c) The substrate concentration varies so that neither of these conditions is 
fulfilled. 

Here («-«/) F/(Z^ + (a-^)), 

therefore Vt^j'"^{{a-y)+KJI{a-y).dy 

=y+K^.\Qg^{al(a-y)) 







3a® 


If a is large compared with the logarithmic term is at first negligibie and tiie 
reaction proceeds uniformly, slowing down when y becomes appreciable. These 
are the conditions investigated by Nord and Weichherz. The curves for 5 and 4 g. 
yeast (Fig. 2 a) illustrate this case. 

Hence, by application of the Michaelis and Menten theory, the results of 
Nord and Weichherz and those of Slator, apparently eontradictory in part, 
are reconciled, i - 

(2) Mathematical treatment adojpted by Slator, 

According to Slator the fermentation of sugars by yeast could be represented 
by the equation 

~^z=:h [cone, of sugar]'' 



Log (rate) 
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(the yeast factor being kept constant), 
or v = lc [sngar]^ 

Le. log = log ^ ^ log [sugar]. 

By plotting log v against log [sugar] we can, from the slope of the curve pro- 
duced, derive the value of n. From the data of Exp. 3 d the values of log v and 
log [sugar] are tabulated in the following table (V) (first two columns) and 
plotted in Fig. 36. From the slope of the curve are calculated the values of n 
tabulated in the fourth column, corresponding to concentrations in the third 
column, and plotted in Fig. 3 c. 

Table V. 


log (concentration) 
(log [sugar]) 

log (rate of ferment- 
ation) (log v) 

Concentration 

0/ 

/o 

n 

-0-699 

0-037 





-0-523 

0-117 

0-30 

0-381 

-0*398 

0-158 

0-40 

0*323 

-0-301 

0-187 

0-50 

0-265 

0 

0-248 

1-0 

0-167 

0-301 

0-290 

2-0 

0-125 

0-602 

0-322 

4-0 

0-054 

0-778 

0-328 

6-0 

-0-022 

0-903 

0-326 

8-0 

-0-071 

1-0 

0-312 

10-0 

-0-13 

1-176 

0-274 

— 

— 



0 0-5 

Log (concentration) 

Fig. 36. 



It can be seen from Fig. 3 c that between the concentrations 1 % and 
10 % of glucose the value oi n approaches zero, ^.e. the '"approximate inde- 
pendence’’ of Slator holds good. At very low concentrations of sugar, however, 
the value of n approaches unity and the reaction becomes one of the first order 
with respect to sugar (c/. Exp. 3 e), which has been explained on the basis of the 
Michaehs and Menten theory. 

SXJMMABY. 


1. It has been shown that if all the conditions which influence the rate of 
alcoholic fermentation of glucose by living yeast are carefuUy considered the 
kinetics are precisely similar to those of an ordinary enzyme reaction. The 
fermentation conforms to the theory of Michaelis and Menten and the mathe- 
matical deductions made from the theory apply imder their special conditions. 
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Thus the apparently contradictory results of Slator and of Nord and Weicliherz 
were obtained from experiments investigating respectively two special cases 
out of three possible cases under the theory. Relatively low concentration of 
yeast leads to saturation of the enzyme and constancy of reaction velocity over 
a wide range of substrate concentration (Slator). Relatively high concentration 
of yeast and sufficiently low concentration of sugar, 0*04-0-07 % glucose in 
the case investigated, yield a unimolecular reaction. Conditions intermediate 
between these yield a maximum rate of reaction followed sooner or later by a 
slowing down (Nord and Weichherz). In ail cases an induction period precedes 
the attainment of the maximum rate. 

2. The rate, if not also the nature, of the stirring or shaking is important, 
particularly when high yeast rates are employed. To attain uniform results 
shaking was preferred to stirring and was adopted whenever possible, from 45 to 
70 shakes per minute being adequate. Slower shaking, e,g. 25 shakes per minute, 
gave a low rate of fermentation. On the other hand, intermittent vigorous 
shaking gave good results provided that the mtervals between the shakes were 
not more than three or four minutes in duration. 

3. In the case of glucose concentration as low as 1 % proportionality between 
yeast concentration and rate of fermentation was observed over a wide range. 
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CXIL THE KINETICS OF ALCOHOLIC 
FERMENTATION OF SUGARS 
BY BREWER’S YEAST, 

IL THE RELATIVE RATES OF FERMENTATION 
OF GLUCOSE AND FRUCTOSE. 


By REGINALD HAYDN HOPKINS 
AND RICHARD HENRY ROBERTS. 

From the Department of Industrial Fermentation, University of Birmingham., 

{Received February 28th, 1935.) 

The rate of fermentation of fructose by brewer’s yeast was found by Slator 
[1908] to be the same as that of glucose over the range of conditions investigated. 
Hopkins [1931], however, observed that in low concentrations, less than 0*5 % , 
fructose was fermented appreciably more slowly than glucose at 30°, It was 
decided to extend the investigations on the effects of yeast rate and sugar con- 
centration respectively (Exps. 2 and 3 reported in Part I of this series) to 
fructose, under conditions which permitted of comparison with glucose. 


Expebimental. 

The apparatus and technique employed were exactly as described in Part I. 
Washed pressed yeast from the same source was used, and in Exp. 2 the glucose 
and fructose were fermented successively with yeast from the same sample. 

Fxp. 1. Variation of yeast rate. 

Fructose 0-5 g. (1 %). Yeast O-o-o-O g. 

Temp. 30°. Total volume 50 ml. 

Table I. Maximum rate of fermentation of fructose. 

Rates expressed as mg. COg per minute. 

Yeast rate (g.) 0-5 1*0 1-5 2-0 2‘5 3-0 3-5 4-0 4-5 5-0 

Maximum rate of ferment- 0*68 1*53 2-05 2-78 3*48 4*06 4*63 5*07 5*49 5*80 

ation 


Yeast in g. 
Fig. 1. 
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The graph, Fig. 1, shows proportionality between rate of fermentation and 
concentration of yeast only up to 3 g. in 50 ml., above which the fermentation 
rate is less than the proportional rate. This difference between the behaviour 
of fructose and that of glucose, which exhibited proportionality up to higher 
yeast rates, suggests that the yeast enzyme has a greater affinity for glucose than 
for fructose. 

Exp, 2, Variation of initial concentration of glucose and fructose. 

Glucose or fructose 0*1-15 %. Yeast 1 g. 

Temp. 30°. Total volume 100 ml. 

The rates of fermentation in solutions of various initial concentrations are set 
out in Table II. The results given correspond to certain arbitrary time stages 
and the constant rates calculated from the manometer readings over the period 
of approximate constancy are summarised in Table II a. 

Table II. Progressive rates of fermentation of glucose and fructose at varying 

initial concentrations. 


Kates expressed as mg. COg per minute. 



Time (mins.)... 5 

10 


20 

30 

40 

50 

Glucose 

0*1 % 

__ 

0*74 


0*62 

0*59 






0*2 „ 

1*07 

1*07 


1*09 

1*09 






0*3 „ 

M3 

1*22 


1*33 

1*36 






0*4 „ 

— 

1*41 


1*41 

1*47 






0*5 „ 

— 

1*44 


1*55 

1*58 






1-0 „ 

— 

1*58 


1*58 

1*75 

1*81 

1*77 


2*0 „ 

— 

1*41 


1*58 

1*93 

1*98 

1*98 


4*0 „ 

— 

— 


— 

2*06 

2*09 

2*15 


<3*0 „ 

— 

— 


1*81 

2*04 

2*15 

2*17' 


8-0 „ 

— 

— 


1*75 

2*06 

■2*09 

2*18 


10*0 „ 

— 

— 


1*92 

2*04 

2*04 

2*05 


15*0 „ 

— 

— 


1*70 

1*74 

1*93 

1*98 

Fructose 

0*1 „ 

— 

0*48 


0*45 

0*42 




0*2 „ 


0*79 


0*71 

0*68 






0*3 „ 

— 

0*85 


0*91 

0*91 






0-4 „ 

— 

1*07 


1*02 

1*02 






0*5 „ 

— 

M9 


1*24 

M6 






1*0 „ 

— 

1*41 


1-58 

1*58 





2*0 „ 

1*58 

1*64 


1*78 

1*78 





4*0 „ 

1-65 

1*91 


1*98 

1*98 





6-0 „ 

1*60 

1*77 


1*87 

2*01 

1*98 



8-0 „ 

1*65 

1*84 


1*98 

2*07 

2*12 



10*0 „ 

1*56 

1*56 


1*77 

1*77 




15^0,, 

M3 

1*41 


1*44 

1*41 

— 


Table TLa, Constant rates of fermentation of glw^se and fructose at 

varying 



%mtiat concentrations . 





Rates expressed as mg. COg per minute. 



Concentration 
of sugar % 

0*1 0*2 

0-3 0-4 

0*5 

1-0 

\„2*0 

4*0 6*0 

8-0 10-0 15-0 

Rate, glucose 

0*71 1-09 

1-31 1-44 

1*55 

1-77 

1*95 

2*10 2*17 

2*12 

2-03 I-K3 

Rate, fructose 

0*45 0*71 

0-90 1-05 

M5 

1-55 

1*78 

1*94 1*96 

2*00 

1-77 14:! 


The results in Table H are recorded grajffiically in Fig. 2 in wliieli rates of 
fermentation are plotted as ordinates and concentrations as abscissae. 



KIN^ETICS OF ALCOHOLIC FERMENTATION 

The results confirm those of Slator [1906] and Hopkins [1931] 
rates of fermentation were obtained in solutions in the neighbour! 
initial concentration, and it is to be observed that whilst the maviTn 
the respective sugars differ but little, nevertheless the fructose cur^ 
that of glucose throughout its length. 


GLUCOSE 


FRUCTOS! 


Concentration % 


Discussion. 

Application of tlie Micliaelis and Menten [1913] equation, 


(see Part I), to the fructose results yielded the values recorded in Table III and 
plotted in Fig. 3 a. 

Table III. Fructose. 


a; = cone. 


As with glucose, the results of which were similarly dealt with in Part I 
(Table IV, Fig, 3 a), the graph is a straight line over a large part of its 
length. In the case of fructose this is true between the abscissa values corre- 
sponding to 0*4 % and 6 % concentration, indicating that the theory is vahd 
over this range. In the case of glucose the corresponding limits were 0*2 % and 
5*0%. 
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In the cases of both glucose and fructose, it is possible to deduce the values of 
F, the inaxim.um velocity of fermentation, and of , the dissociation constant 
of the enzyme-substrate compound. 



When X is lai'ge, t.e, when ~ becomes zero, then 


1 

V 


1_ 

F 


and V = V. 


The value of 1/F can be read off from the graph where I tr equals zero. 

In the cases of both fructose and glucose the value of 1 / F is the same and 
equals 0*47. 

F is therefore 2*13. 

Since X„^/F represents the slope of the curve, then 
(a) Glucose „ 

Slope of line = =0-090 = ^ . 


Hence 

(6) Fructose 

Hence 


ir,^ = 0-090x2*13 

= 0 • 1 92 , corresponding to 0*01 067 JI . 

Slope of line = = 0- 1 90 = . 

A^-0d90x2*13 

==0-405, corresponding to 0-0225 if. 


These values 0-192 and 0-405 for glucose and fructose respectiveh" are 

in fairly close agreement with those deduced by Dawson [1932] from the results 
of Hopkins [1931], 0-2 and 0-4, assuming the applicability of the .^liciiaelis anti 
Menten theory to fermentation by living yeast. 

The values of I{^ and F have significance in that from them can be calculated 
the so-called "'selectivity constant, '' he. that which is derived from the results of 
selective fermentations of mixtures of the two sugars, Hopkins [1931]. Thus it 
was shown by Michaelis and Menten [1913] that the relative rate of reaction of 
two substrates competing for the same enzyme is given by the equation 
F IC 

. ^ = Z (selectivity constant) , 

where K^, Z 5 = the Michaelis constants of the two substrates, F,,, Fj,==tlu- 
theoretical maximum velocities with each substrate alone. 


we get 


Substituting the values of F and Z obtained above for glucose and fructose 


K. 


2-13 0 - 40,5 
'' 2 - 13 ‘ 0 - 192 " 


= 2-10 = Z 


fi/J; 


which is again in close agreement with the value (2) calculated by Daw.sou from 
the experimental results of Hopkins. 
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KINETICS OF ALCOHOLIC FERMENTATION 

The vaiue of V, the maximum rate of fermentation deduced above (2-13, the 
number of mg. of CO 2 evolved per minute under the conditions of Exp. 2) is the 
same for both glucose and fructose. This means that for both sugars the theoretical 
m.aximum rate of fermentation is the same. In practice this is not attained since 
apparently hypertonic and other effects supervene. 

Application of the equation, log v = log k + 71 log [sugar] as applied to 
fermentation of glucose (see Part I, Table Y), gives the results in Table IV, 
columns 1 and 2, which are plotted in Fig. 3 b. From the slope of the curve 
are calculated the values of n given in column 4, corresponding to the concen- 
trations of fructose in column 3. These values are represented graphically in 
Fig. 3 c. In both Figs. 3 b and 3 c the corresponding curves for glucose are 
reproduced for comparison (from Figs. 3 b and 3 c of Part I). 


Table IV. 


Log {concentration) 

Log (rate of 
fermentation) 

Concentration 

0 / 

/o 

n 

- 0-699 ■ 

-0-149 




- 0-o23 

-0-046 

0-30 

0-52 

- 0-398 

0-021 

0-40 

0-49 

-0-301 

0-061 

0-50 

0-45 

0 

0-190 

1-0 

0-30 

0-301 

0-250 

2-0 

0-16 

0-602 

0-288 

4-0 

0-045 

0-778 

0-301 

6-0 

-0-035 

0-903 

0-292 

8-0 

-0-16 

1-000 

0-265 

10-0 

-0-30 

1-176 

0-152 

— 





Between concentrations of 2 and 8 % fructose the value of ?i approximates to 
zero, and the rate of fermentation as given by the equation 1 :; = ^ [fructose]^ is 
approximately independent of the concentration of sugar. The corresponding 
limits for glucose concentration are 1 and 10 % . 

Certain interesting differences between the behaviours of the two sugars 
are illustrated by these curves. The dependence of rate of fermentation on 
concentration of sugar is, at low values of the latter more marked in the case of 
fructose than of glucose. This is in agreement with the higher deduced value of 
for fructose, for which sugar the yeast enzj^me has less affinity than for 
glucose. This is confirmed by the results of the experiments on the effect of yeast 
rate. At high concentrations of sugar the rate of fermentation of fructose 
never quite equals that of glucose, since, apparently, hypertonic and/or other 
effects supervene. It is, however, evident that there exists a greater difference 




between tbe kinetics of fermentation of glucose and fructose tlian would be 
supposed from a superficial consideration of the results obtained by earlier 
workers. 

Summary. 

1. Proportionality between the yeast rate and rate of fermentation of 
fructose exists up to a certain concentration of yeast, above which the fermenta- 
tion rate is less than proportional. With glucose proportionality exists up to 
higher yeast rates. 

2. Under selected identical conditions glucose is fermented at approximately 
the same rate between 1 and 10 %■, and fructose between 2 and 8 % concentra- 
tion, the rate for fructose being slightly less than that for glucose. Below these 
concentrations fructose is fermented much more slowly than glucose. 

3. Under the conditions of experiment adopted, the theory of Michaelis and 
Menten is valid for the fermentation of glucose between 0'2 and 5 % and of 
fructose between 0*4 and 6 % concentration. 

4. The values of the dissociation constants {K^) of the compound of enzjme 
and substrate are 0*01067 and 0*0225 for glucose and fructose respectively, and 
the ratio of these gives the value for KQfF = 2-10 for the selectivity constant in 
agreement with the known value of this constant derived from experiments on 
selective fermentation of mixtures of the sugars by similar brewery yeasts. 
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CXIII. LACTOFLAVIN IN MICRO-ORGANISMS. 

By LIONEL BRADLEY PETTi. 

From the Biochemical Institute, University of Stockholm , Sweden. 

{Received March 1st, 1935.) 

In three years very rapid development has taken place in the study of the 
water-soluble, nitrogen-containing pigments, commonly called flavins or lyo- 
chromes, which occur in widely varying plant and aninaal tissues. In this time 
several members have been identified and their derivatives synthesised, espe- 
cially by Karrer [1934, 1] and Kuhn [1934], lactoflavin has been suggested as 
identical with vitamin B2 by Gyorgy et al. [1934], and it has been shown in 
yeast to be bound to protein, forming an oxido-reduction enzyme, the ''gelbes 
.Eerment’’ of Warburg and Christian [1933]. As yet, however, almost nothing 
is known as to the method of production of lactoflavhi in living material and 
the changes it undergoes. Although widely distributed in animals, it seems 
probable that flavin comes originally from plants, Lactoflavin has been found 
in yeast and in a few bacteria. The present work shows that yeast forms the 
flavin itself, that under various conditions it forms amounts of flavin different 
from normal, that some bacteria do not contain flavin, and that under various con- 
ditions blue-fluorescing substances may arise which are possibly related to flavin. 

review of early work on this subject by Wagner- Jauregg [1934] and pre- 
liminary reports by Pett [1935, 1, 2] should be consulted. The chemistry of 
lactoflavin may be briefly reviewed. Kuhn et al. [1933] obtained from milk a 
yellow-coloured, green-fluorescing substance which received the name lacto- 
flavin, and around which the chief interest now centres. Lactoflavin has the 
formula Ci 7H2 qO( 5N4. It easily accepts hydrogen thereby losing its colour and 
fluorescence. Oxygen from the air readily oxidises the reduced form. Under the 
influence of alkali and strong light it loses a carbohydrate group and the re- 
sulting yellow pigment, called lumilaotoflavin, has the formula of 6:7:9-tri- 
methyK^oalloxazine, which has been synthesised. The carbohydrate is probably 
in position 9. If lumilactoflavin is heated with alkali, urea is split off. A blue- 
fluorescing photo-derivative, 6:7-dimethylalloxazine, has been described by 
Karrer [1934, 2]. 

Flavin has been found in brewer’s yeast in amounts varying between 
18 and 30y per g., and in slightly higher amounts in baker’s yeast. In bacteria 
the amounts vary from the low value of 2y per g. for Thermobacterium helveticum 
[Adler and Euler, 1934] and 10 y for Bacterium pasteurianum to the high values 
of 77-1 15y for Bact. delbruckii and 91--136 for Clostridium hutyricum [Warburg 
and Christian, 1933]. The present paper reports some further analyses for 
different organisms. Euler and Adler [1934, 1] showed that flavin in yeast is 
chiefly present in undialysable, or bound, form. 

Expebimental. 

The yeast was grown in a medium containing per litre : 30 g. glucose, 5 g. 
(NB.,),SO^, 3g. Na2HPp4, H20, 3g. KH^PO^, 2g. NaCl, 0*lg. MgS04,7H20, 
and about OT g. marmite; initial pjg- about 6*5, final 4-5 to 5*0 unless controlled. 
To this control solution additions were made in the following amounts: urea, 

^ Overseas Scholar (Canada) of the Royal Commission for the Exhibition of 1851 . 
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10 g. per litre; FeSO^, FeClg, 0-01 g. per litre; C 11 SO 4 ,, 5 H 2 O, 0-001 g. per litre; 
nucleic acid, 2 g. per litre ; S, 3 g. per litre ; NugS, 5 g. per litre. Cyanide and pjn*!- 
dine solutions, sterilised by filtration, were added after aiitoclaving the medium. 

The yeast used for inoculation was a specially isolated strain of bottom 
yeast from a Stockholm brewery. Bacteriological technique was used throughout . 
An inoculum of 5 ml. per flask was used and contained about ly of flavin. 

x4fter maximum fermentation had been reached (about 5 daj^s) the j^east 
was centrifuged and washed twice with distilled water. Part was then taken for 
moisture determinations and the remainder weighed in a small Eiienmej^'er flask 
and treated with 6-10 ml. of 95 % ethyl alcohol. After some hours the mixture 
’was heated at 70° for 2 minutes, under a condenser, and filtered. The yeast and 
filter were returned to the flask and re-extracted with a few ml. of 60 % alcohol. 
x4fter 2-3 hours the mixture was again heated, filtered and re-extracted. If 
allowed to stand 12 hours or more the extract may be filtered without heating. 
Usually two treatments with 60 % alcohol were sufficient. The volume of the 
comhined extracts was taken and a portion filtered through a hard pa]ier. After 
one or more filtrations the solution was clear enough to be examiued using a 
carbon arc lamp, the beams of which were concentrated by a lens. Fomf ^arison 
of the intensity of the green fluorescence is made with standard tul'ses of laeto- 
flavin. Often a cloudiness prevents measurement, but is sometimes removed 
by shaking with light petroleum. This method is essentially that described by 
Euler and Adler [1934, 2]. 

More exact measurements, necessitated b,y the small amount of material 
available, were also made. The extracts were made alkaline, iiiitil equal to 
0*5 A NaOH, and exposed under a 500 watt lamp for 3 hours, using a special 
system of cooling and aeration. This solution was acidified to Congo red paper 
and extracted with chloroform. Several extractions remove the himilaetoflavin ; 
the chloroform was then dried with sodium sulphate and filterc^d, and the 
fluorescence intensity was determined in a Zeiss Stufen photometer pi‘e viously 
calibrated by standard solutions. 

All experiments were done two or more times. Pesults are expressed in y 
of flavin per g. dry weight of substance. With any given solution the results 
usually agreed within ±3*0, but sometimes the error was about 6-0 ^!o. Thus 
considerable differences are necessary to be significant. 

Results. ' 

Flavin of yeast grown in different sohitions. 

The results shown in Table I indicate that the only method of influencing 
the amount of flavin was to affect the metabolism of the yeast, especially in 
relation to the physiological functioning of oxidation -reduction systems. 

Table I. The amounts of lactoflavin in yeast groion in different solutions. 


Flavin is expressed as y per g. dry weight. 


Control ... ... ... 

32 

plusFe'" ... 

32 

Aerobic 

17 

pZw.6' Cu (p|.i 4) ... ... 

30 

Anaerobic (vacuum) 

40 

(j% 7) 

33 

plus malt (50 % of vol.) ... 

20 

plus urea, Cii 

26 

urea, Fe"''' ... ... 

18 

plus urea ... 

28 

ptus Fe'/ 4) 

20 

plus nucleic acid 

29 

(Pb. ••• 
pins KCN (see Fig. 1) 

24 

65 

sulphur 

sodium sulpliide 

28 

32 

2 ^lus cysteine 

45 

Cu, Fe'' 

■io 

plus SiCtiTe iron 

19 

Phosphate (see Fig. 3) 


plus pyridine (see Fig. 2) ... 

50 
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The results with cyanide, pyridine and phosphate are best seen from curves, 
such as those given in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. 




Fig- 1- Kg. 2. 

Fig. 1. The relation between the flavin content of yeast and the concentration of cyanide in 

which it was grown. 

Fig. 2. The relation between the flavin content of yeast and the concentration of pyridine in 
which it was grown. 



Fig. 3. The relation between the flavin content of yeast and the concentration of phosphate 

in which it was grown. 

Discussimi of flavm changes in yeast. Since only 2“3y of flavin per flask 
were present at tiie start, and after some days’ growth, the yeast present con- 
tained 15 y or more, yeast must form flavin. The lower content of flavin 
resulting when yeast is grown with much malt extract suggests that favourable 
conditions for growth in the medium depress the development of flavin. 

Under aerobic conditions, produced by a flow of air through the medium, 
the amount of flavin was lower than normal. Such conditions have long been 
knovm to depress fermentation and to promote reproduction and spore-forma- 
tion. Since flavin was also depressed, some connection with fermentation is 
; suggested. 

f Fig. 3 shows that a certain concentration of phosphate was necessary for 

normal flavin production. This seems clear in spite of some undetermined factor 
which caused considerable variation in the flavin contents of yeasts grown with 
little phosphate. This observation has great interest in view of the recent sug- 
gestion by Theorell [1934] that phosphate forms part of the active group of 
lactoflavin, when attached to protein to form the yellow enyzme. Since free 
phosphate was still present, the effect cannot be due to lack of phosphate. The 
explanation possibly lies in a lowering of the phosphatase activity of the yeast 
[Pett, 1934]. 
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Of great interest is the increase of flavin in the presence of potassium cyanide, 
cysteine and pyridine (Table I, Figs. 1, 2). That flavin-enzyme has some kincl 
of respiratory function was suggested as its properties became known in the 
original work of Warburg and Christian. It is, however, usiialty considered that 
iron- containing haemin compounds are chiefly concerned in cellular respiration, 
and the precise function of the yellow enzyme is still not clear, being possibly 
more related to fermentation. Nevertheless, when the normal, iron- containing 
oxidation mechanism is poisoned by the yeast being grovm in cyanide, more 
flavin than normal is produced. Thus flavin can be considered an alternative 
system, developed to aid the cell’s respiration, and it may be the onty system 
left in cyanide-yeast. 

Yeast grown in cyanide shows the characteristic spectrum bands of liaemo- 
chromogen compounds, showing that these are present to some extent, even 
though not active. No evidence of utilisation of the cyanide by yeast was 
found: quantitative determinations at the beginning and end of several fermen- 
tations yielded about the same values. 


Fermentation and respimtion of cyanide-yeast. 

For these experiments 5-litre flasks containing 4 litres of medium were used. 
Of the centrifuged yeast, washed free from KCN, part was used directly for 
flavin and moisture determinations, part was dried for dialysis in collodion, to 
determuie the bound flavin, and part was suspended in water. This last portion 
was aerated according to the method of Ambrus et al, [1931], to remove easily 
oxidisable substances, and was then used for fermentation and respiration esti- 
mations and for Thunberg methylene blue reduction tests. 

Fermentation was carried out, according to the well-lmown methods of Euler 
and Myrback, in small tubes using 0*5 ml. of 2 % KH2PO4 solution, 1 ml. of 
% glncose and 0*5 ml. of yeast suspension. Results are expressed as ml. of 
gas evolved in one hour by 1*0 g. (dry) of yeast. The Thiinberg test v^as per- 
formed with a final methylene blue concentration of Jf/20,000, and results are 
expressed in minutes required for decoloration, using fresh j^east equivalent to 
0 01 g. The same amount of yeast was used for the I'V^arburg respirat ion anci 
results give ml. of oxygen per hour. Table II shows the results obtained with 
yeasts grown normally, with added iron and with added cyanide. 

Table II. Some properties of yeasts grown with added iron and cyanide. 


Flavin 


r-^ 



■ ' ^ 


Warburg 

Total 


Bound 

Fermen- 

respira- 

tion 

Bound 

0/ 

/o 

tation 

32 

27 

84 

252 

128 

28 

18 

72 

160 

162 

55 

51 

93 

248 

110 

30 

25 

81 

170 

190 

26 

21 

81 

118 

246 

46 

44 

95 

178 

140 


Tliuiiberg 

rediietion 


Without 

subst. 

24 

SS 

20 


Cdiicose Alcohol 


44 


m 

u 


First experiment: 

Control 
plus Fe 
plus KCn 

Second experiment : 

Control 
plus Fe 

The respiration of yeast grown in cyanide is somewhat less than normal but 
maintained. The respiration was reduced from 140 onh' 
o 8 m the presence of Jf/500 KCN in the apparatus, mdicating that the 
mcreased flavm content is chiefly responsible for the respiration observed, .since 
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^ under these conditions normal yeast respiration is inhibited 70 to 90 % [see 

I Dixon and Elliott, 1929]. 

I The alternative action between iron compounds and flavin is supported by 

jl the observation of Maikov [1933] that phosphates inhibit respiration and stimu- 

j late fermentation by forming insoluble iron compounds. The work of Eivehjeiii 

!| [1931] had already shown that yeast grown with iron in the solution has an 

I increased cytochrome content and respiration, the latter being clearly indicated 

I ^Lo in Table II. Elvehjem also indicated that the longer yeast is grown the 

1 less its fermentation is inhibited by cyanide in the Warburg apparatus, and that 

^ the cyanide-stable system is concerned in glucose metabolism. Kuhn and Meyer 

j [1929] have, on the contrary, suggested that this system is concerned in fat, 

not carbohydrate, metabolism. Zuckerkandi and Messiner-Klebermann [1932] 

: ' have suggested that the cyanide-insensitive system concerned in fermentation 

also contains iron. From our work it might appear that this cyanide-stable 
part is flavin. 

Effect of continuous culture of yeast in KCN. 

When yeast was grown in a medium containing iiT/lOOO KCN apparently 
J. normal gas production took place. Also, as shown above, the lactoflavin content 

was higher than normal. If yeast was taken from such a flask and added to 
another, also containing KCN, the same effect was observed. But when these 
transferences were continued a yeast was obtained, usually after the third to 
fifth culture, giving an extract with a blue fluorescence. In some cases all the 
fluorescence was blue, but more commonly some green (lactoflavin) fluorescence 
was also present. This blue persisted in subsequent transferences. It was not 
f reducible by hydrosulphite. Inoculation into medium free from cyanide brought 

’ the green fluorescence back to normal, though sometimes some blue was present 

in the first transference. 

It seems possible that during long- continued growth in cyanide yeast de- 
velops a special mechanism involving a blue-fluorescing substance which may 
or may not be related to lactoflavin. 

Flavin contents of various organisms. 

x4n examination of the quantity of lactoflavin found in various yeasts and 

[ bacteria, as shown in Table III, shows that flavin is not as generally distributed 
in bacteria as in higher organisms. All determinations were made as previously 
described. 

Table III. The amounts of flavin in various organisms. 


yperg. 


Bottom yeast ... 

... ,20-25 

Aspergillus 

Nil (blue) 

Top yeast : 


Penicillmm 

Nil (blue) 

Baker’s (Stockholm) 

25 

Proteus vulgaris 

.... ^ Nil ■ 

Race “M” 

33 

Staphylococcus albus 

Nil (blue)' 

• ' .Race XII ...■ 

38 

Bacterium coli A ... 

Nil (blue) 

Wild yeast: 


Bacterium coli B ... 

Trace <1 

Torula tctilis 

27 

(pathogenic) 


MyccHlerryiaceretyisiae 

12 

Bacterium aerogems 

9-8 

Pichia memhramfcicmis 

30 

Bacillus subtiKs 

7-5 

The idea that flavin is 

an alternative to actively aerobic, iron- containing 

systems and that it has 

a relation 

to fermentation finds 

some support in 

Table III. Thus a weakly fermenting, strongly aerobic yeast like My coderma 


has a very low content of flavin. Pichia and top yeasts are aerobic, but strongly 
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fermenting j and have higher amounts. Torula is not so strongly fermenting, 
but has a fairty high flavin content, possibly because it is not strongly aerobic 
and is said to have incomplete haemin systems. 

Moulds, like Aspergillus and Penicillium, of which the species were un- 
fortunately not known, although containing green-fluorescing substances, showed 
only blue fluorescence after the treatment for the preparation of lumilactoflavin. 
They are, of course, strongly aerobic, but according to Frei et al, [1934] the};" 
contain neither cytochrome nor haematin compounds in general. 

Flavin and bacteria. 

No systematic study of flavin distribution in bacteria, such as that made 
for haemin compounds by Prei et ah [1934], has been made, but the results in 
Table III, together with previously mentioned determinations, give some idea 
of the situation. Undoubtedly also many older observations of colours in 
bacteria, especially of yellow colours, are significant in this connection. While 
some of these are undoubtedly carotenoids, the work of Ingraham and Baumann 
[1934] shows that this is true only in aerobes. Anaerobes, such as B. 
do not contain carotenoids, but contain much lactoflavin. 

That many bacteria do not contain flavin is also evident. While flavin is 
undoubted!};" present in many kinds of tissue, it is thus not universal. Some 
bacteria contain other respiration pigments, like the pyocyanin of Wrede and 
Strack [1929], or the chloraphin of Kogl et al. [1932]. 

The possibility that some bacteria not only do not contain flavin but can 
actually transform it was indicated by Pett [1935, 1]. In that communication 
it was pointed out that an organism had been isolated from a lactoflavin solution 
which had become blue-fluorescing; and that this organism if placed in very 
small amount in a flavin solution caused the disappearance of the green fluort*s- 
cence, and the development of a blue fluorescence. A few more facts can 
presented. The use of fresh centrifuged, washed bacteria has beem found mun^ 
convenient. Dried bacteria in extremely minute quantity also effect the* ehangt^ 
described above. Their activity is about the same from 6*5 to 8 but faii^ off 
in the more acid and alkaline ranges. The blue-fluorescent substane(\ (‘itluu' 
extracted from bacteria or developed as above, and then purified a little by 
extractions, fluoresces between 330 and SlOmjji; some preparations showed a 
faint absorption band about 264mp.. 

Of the organisms mentioned in Table III only Bach coli A and Bad. aerogenes 
can act like the organism described by Pett [1935, 1], but Bad. coli acts much 
more slowly, and Bad. aerogenes produces a blue flxiorescence reducible by 
hydrosulphite. 

Discxjssion®. 

This work contributes to two interesting points in the study of flavins : ( 1 ) the 
function of lactoflavin and (2) the importance of blue-fluorescing substauecss 
possibly related to lactoflavin. 

The function of flavin in yeast might seem to be similar to that of the many 
other intermediate carriers for the oxidation-reduction activities, such as evt(!- 
ehrome or glutathione, assisted by the fact that it is autoxidisable. Thc^ incrcas(‘ 
of flavin in yeast grown in cyanide, shown in this paper, suggests that it is an 
alternative mechanism to iron- containing catalysts, but it is known that most 
of the normal respiration of yeast is not effected through flavin. The cvidcncx? 
advanced for a function in fermentation rather than respiration is not very 
strong for yeast but receives considerable support by analogy with bacteria. 
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In considering tlie function of lactoflavin in bacteria, as well as 3^east, it 
must be remembered that the transference of oxygen is slower by way of flavin 
than by way of haemin compounds. Thus any cell containing haemin would not 
use flavin-enzyme for the same purpose. Using a lactic acid organism, which 
contained no haemochromogen, Warburg and Christian observed simultaneously 
the respiration and the amount of reduced flavin. They considered their results 
to show that all the respiration occurred by means of flavin. However, the 
spectrographic method of estimating the oxygen-transporting enzyme has been 
criticised as unreliable by Keilin [1933]. Adler and Euler [1934] showed an 
increase in respiration of bacteria in the presence of flavin, and especially if 
cozymase was also present. 

In considering these results there is involved the old problem of what dis- 
tinction must be made between fermentation and respiration. The respiration 
of lactic acid bacteria in the presence of fermentable substrate is quite different 
from the respiration of the bacterial cells themselves [Davis, 1933; Eertho and 
Gliick, 1932]. Stimulation of the respiration of lactic acid bacteria by methylene 
blue is observed only if fermentation is taking place, and this may be true of 
flavin. An association with cozymase is of interest in this connection, though 
this appears to be related simply to the deh^^drogenase system [Euler and Adler, 
1934, 3]. The fact that the highest content of lactoflavin is found in anaerobic 
bacteria may be related to the strong fermenting ability of these bacteria rather 
than to their anaerobicity. 

The present paper has shown that some organisms do not contain flavin, that 
other organisms contain it in only very small amounts, and that these results can 
be related to the fermentative power of the organisms. It has also been shown 
that if haemo chromogen compounds are poisoned, the flavin system can develop 
and carry on suitable respiration. The function of flavin is, therefore, still obscure, 
except in the latter specific case. 

Blue-fluorescing substances, possibly related to flavin, have been indicated 
from time to time by most of the workers in this field. These observations are 
complicated by the fact that many normal cell constituents, such as proteins 
or nucleotides, give a blue fluorescence in ultra-violet radiation, though not so 
many with a carbon arc lamp as used in this work. Karrer [1934, 1, 2] has 
described certain chemically prepared flavin derivatives with blue fluorescence. 
The chief example, lumichrome, loses its colour in the presence of hydrosulphite. 
Other apparent derivatives [see Euler and Adler, 1934, 4] are stable to hydro- 
sulphite. Reduction by hydrosulphite is probably not a good criterion of 
lactoflavin but is of interest. 

Pett [1935, 2] showed that a blue fluorescence appears during autolysis of 
yeast and during starvation of yeast. The present paper reports a blue fluores- 
cence developed in yeast after continuous culture in cyanide, as well as from 
bacterial sources. The explanation of these observations cannot at present be 
given, but blue-fluorescing substances related to lactoflavin seem to be a 
promising field for future work. 

Summary. 

Using a standard nutrient solution with the addition of various substances 
an attempt was made to vary the lactoflavin content of bottom yeast. The chief 
effect was observed by influencing the metabolism of the yeast, especially the 
functioning of redox systems. The following observations were made : 

1. The presence of cyanide, cysteine or pyridine, which can poison the iron- 
containing catalysts, produced a flavin content much higher than normal. 
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2. Yeast grown in cyanide has a normal fermentation but a respiration 
below normal. 

3. A certain amount of phosphate must be present in the medium for normal 
flavin development. 

4. Under strongly aerobic conditions, which depress fermentation, the 
amount of flavin is also lowered. Some other evidence of a relation to fermen- 
tation is adduced. 

5. Continued subculture of yeast in media containing cyanide resulted in 
the development of a blue-fluorescing substance, which partially or whollj?- 
replaces flavin. 

6. The flavin contents of various organisms are reported. 

The results are discussed in relation to flavin function and to blue-fluorescing 
substances. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation to Prof. Hans von Euler for 
providing facilities, for suggesting the problem and for helpful interest during 
the work. Thanks are also due to Dr E. Adler for an introduction to the methods 
involved and to Dr H. Hellstrom for spectrographic work. 
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CXIV. THE HEMICELLULOSES. 

1. ALCOHOLIC SODIUM HYDROXIDE AS A 
PRETREATMENT TO EXTRACTION. 


By ARTHUR GEOFFREY NORMAN. 

From the Biochemistry Section, Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

[Received March 1st, 1935.) 

Intkodxjction. 

The hemicelliiloses of plant materials form a group of polysaccharides, the 
investigation of which presents many difficulties. Neither their role nor their 
genesis is at present understood, and yet, in mature materials, they may amount 
to as much as 30 % of the whole, and they rank next to cellulose in quantitative 
importance. The name hemi cellulose, due originally to Schultze [1892], is 
unfortunate, as it implies a close relationship to cellulose which, so far as most 
types of hemicellulose are concerned, does not appear to be justifiable. Hawley 
and Norman [1932] have discussed the occurrence and properties of hemicelluloses 
of plant materials and woods and diherentiated them into two main groups 
differing in structure, distribution and function. For that type of polysaccharide 
intimately associated with the cellulose they have suggested the name ''cellu- 
losan In most sources examined the ceUulosan has proved to be a xylan, save 
in the Gymnosperms where a mannan also is found. The larger group of hemi- 
celluloses is, however, not associated with the cellulose, but forms the incrusting 
material on the cell wall. Almost invariably has this type of polysaccharide been 
found to be a polyuronide. The two main groups of hemicelluloses, therefore, are 
the cellulosans and the poljnironides. In these papers it is proposed to deal more 
particularly with the incrusting polyuronides. Researches on the cellulosans will 
appear separately. 

The isolation of hemicelluloses, and in particular those of the polyuronide 
group, in a pure condition is not easy. Extraction must be made with dilute 
alkah under conditions that result also in the solution of lignin and proteins, and 
the final preparation obtained after acidification and precipitation with alcohol 
or acetone is almost invariably contaminated with lignin, though this is rarely 
determined. The estimation of this group is still very unsatisfactory and in- 
accurate. Hydrolytic methods are of little use owing to the instability of uronic 
acids in hot mineral acids. Preece [1931, 2] produced a scheme for the evaluation 
of hemicelluloses in boxwood, depending on direct isolation and weighing, and 
Buston [1934; 1935] extended this to such materials as grasses and leaves in 
which the protein content is much higher. AU the hemicellulose fractions 
obtained have to be corrected for the presence of protein. 

To minimise the amount of lignin likely to pass into the preparation, Norris 
and Preece [1930], in isolating the polyuronides from wheat bran, carried out a 
pretreatment of the material with 50 % alcohol containing 1 % NaOH. Two 
extractions were given under a refiux for 2 hours each. This same pre treatment 
was also used and was then followed by further extraction with hot neutral 
50 % alcohol in other preparations [Preece, 1930; 1931, 1, 2]. It was apparently 
assumed that because hemicelluloses are insoluble in cold 50 % alcohol under 
acid conditions, they will also be equally insoluble in hot 50 % alcohol under 
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alkaline conditions. Later, in putting forward his quantitative method for box- 
wood, Preece [1931, 2] recommended one treatment for 1 1- hours with boiling 50 % 
alcohol containing 1 % NaOH, followed by two extractions with neutral alcohol. 
Buston [1934], in preparing the polyuronides from cocksfoot grass, modified this 
treatment, giving instead a cold extraction overnight with the same concentration 
of alcoholic soda, and in his quantitative method he gave a similar pretreatinent 
in the cold for 24 hours. Though the extraction with alcoholic soda was designed 
originally to remove lignin, it also reduces the amount of protein carried through 
into the subsequent alkaline extract and consequently into the heiiiiceilulose 
preparation. 

In some work on the delignification of straws and similar materials the effect 
of extraction with alcohoHc soda of this and other concentrations was deter- 
mined. It was found that while the removal of lignin was but partial, the 
material sustained heavy losses which could only be ascribed to the hemicellu- 
loses. The results obtained caused the effect of alcoholic soda to be examined in 
more detail and show that its use in the heat is inadvisable prior either to prepara- 
tion or estimation of hemicelluloses, and that even in the cold it is not without 
action on this group. 

Expeeimental. 

(a) Extractions with NaOH in various alcohol concentrations. 

One gram samples of oat straw (60 mesh) were extracted in duplicate with 
various concentrations of alcoholic NaOH. After thorough washing with 
alcohol of the same concentration, containing a little acetic acid, then with 
50 % alcohol to remove sodium acetate and finalty with 95 % alcohol, the 
residue was determined. The two extractions were bulked and ground up, prior 
to duplicate lignin determinations, after hydrolysis with 5 % H 2 SO 4 as described 
by Norman and Jenkins [1933]. The results are given in Table I, from which it 


NaOH 

concen- 

Table I. 

Alcohol 

concen- 

Extraction of oat straw {A) with alcoholic NaOH. 

Initial lignin content 11*39 %. 

Lignin contents expressed on original material. 

Lignin 

i.)elignifi 

tration 

tration 

Time in 

Tempera- Residue 

content 

cation 

0/ 

/o 

0 / 

/o 

hours 

ture % 

0/ 

/O 

0 

/O 

1 

90 

1 

B.p. 56*9 

4*61 

59*6 

1 

90 


B.p. 62*9 

4*74 

58*4 

1 

90 

2 

60° 63*4 

6*57 

42*2 

1 

90 

2 

15° 70*9 

8*07 

29*2 

, 0-2 

90 

1 

B.p. 61*8 

6*41 

43*7 

0-02 

90 

I 

B.p. . 75*8 

9*84 

13*6 

1 

60 

1 

B.p. 57*4 

3*75 

66*8 

5 

60 

1 

B.p. 57*2 

3*92 

65*3 


is apparent that the loss in lignin forms only a small part of the total loss. Since 
a mature material was concerned, the three constituents, cellulose, hemicelluloses 
and lignin, account for about 90 % of the whole, and inasmuch as it is unlikely 
that true cellulose would be affected, the inference was that hemicelhilose 
material, either polyuronide or cellulosan, or both, was extensively removed. As 
mentioned previously, no method for the estimation of the polyuronides is really 
satisfactory and accordingly no attempt at direct estimation was made, relicince 
being placed instead on the yield of furfuraldehyde as a measure of the hemi- 
cellulose present. The furfuraldehyde due to cellulosan may readily be deter- 
mined and the difference between that and total furfuraldehyde represents that 
from the poljmronides. 
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A series of experiments was carried out on another sample of oat straw which 
proved to be rather less susceptible to alcoholic soda. Extractions were made 
with 100 ml. of a solution of 1 % NaOH in alcohol concentrations of 90 % , 70 % , 
50 % , 30 % and with 1 % of NaOH in water. Each was carried out in duplicate 
and both hot and cold. The former were made at the boiling-point of the mixture 
for 1 hour and the latter at approximately 16'" for 2 hours.. The alcoholic soda 
extract in each case was acidified with H2SO4 and diluted so that the final 
volume was 600 ml. and the acid concentration 3 % . This was then hydrolysed 
by boihng for 2 hours, and the lignin, which remained insoluble, was filtered ofi, 
dried and weighed. The residue, after appropriate washing, was weighed, the 
duplicates bulked together, ground up finely and analysed. Cellulose determina- 
tions were made by the method of Norman and Jenlins [1933], furfuraldehyde 
determinations by the usual phloroglucide procedure and lignin determinations 
by treatment with 72 % H2SO4 for 2 hours and subsequent hydrolysis after 
dilution to 3 % . The results obtained are summarised in Table II, all the analyses 
being calculated on the original material. 

Table II. Extraction of oat straw (B) with 1 NaOH in various alcohol 

concentrations. 

Kesults expressed as % of original material. 


1 Original straw 

Residue 

Lignin in 
extract 

Cellulose 

Furfurald. 

from 

cellulose 

Xylan in 
cellulose 

Total 

furfurald. 

Furfurald. 

from Deligni- 

poly- Lignin fication 

uronides (ashfree) % 


— 

— 

49*6 

8*41 

13*0 

16*69 

8*3 14*47 


(A) Hot extraction: 

1 % NaOH in alcohol 

90 % 

8045 

1*99 

46*8 

7*96 

12*4 

15*59 

7*6 11*33 

22 

■TO % 

68*88 

7*40 

45*4 

8*01 

12*5 

15*64 

7*6 6*04 

58 

50 % 

59*99 

8*57 

45*2 

8*17 

12*7 

13*07 

4*9 4*99 

65 

30 % 

52*94 

7*70 

44*2 

7*65 

11*9 

8*94 

1*3 4*74 

67 

Water 

49*27 

9*18 

43*0 

6*14 

9*6 

8*45 

2*3 3*86 

73 

(B) Cold extraction: 

1 % NaOH in alcohol 

90 % 

85*98 

1*19 

48*1 

8*03 

12*5 

16*19 

8*2 14*63 



TO % 

80*86 

0*95 

48*3 

8*97 

13*9 

16*70 

7*7 13*58 

6 

50% 

75*70 

2*46 

48*6 

8*52 

13*2 

15*63 

7*1 11*91 

18 

30 % 

72*62 

2*73 

48*9 

8*99 

14*0 

13*97 

5*0 10*58 

27 

Water 

72*51 

3*15 

46*5 

6*91 

10*7 

13*36 

6*5 10*73 

26 

Considering first the hot extractions, it is seen that there was an appreciable 


fall in the yield of furfuraldehyde from both pol3mronides and cellulosan with 



even the 90 % alcoholic soda, and that with the lower concentrations of 50 % 
and below% the apparent loss of the former was very extensive. The 30 % solution 
appeared, rather surprisingly, to remove more of the polyuronides than an aqueous 
solution, though less of the xylan in the cellulose was extracted. The 50 % solu- 
tion, as recommended by Preece [1931, 2] for the lowering of the lignin content, 
did in fact remove about 65 %, but this Was accompanied by roughly 40 % of 
the polyuronides, if the furfuraldehyde yield may be taken as a direct measure, 
and 5 % of the xylan. 

In the cold, the action of alcoholic soda w^as less drastic and in 90 % alcohol 
1 % NaOH removed very little either of the polyuronides or the lignin. With 
lower concentrations there was some loss of polyuronides, and again it was 
noted that the 30 % alcoholic solution caused a greater loss of this constituent 
than did the aqueous solution. The figures for xylan in cellulose were un- 
accountably high in this group of extractions, and no apparent loss occurred 
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save in aqueous solution. Delignification was in no case very effective and did 
not exceed 26 % . Tiie recovery of lignin from the extract did not appear to be 
quite quantitative. 

From Table II as a whole it is quite clear that any treatment which brings 
about a considerable lowering of the lignin content also extracts appreciable 
quantities of pol 3 mronide material. 

The preliminary experiments given iti Table I mdicated that a NaOH con- 
centration of much less than 1 % would extract considerable amounts of 
material from straw, and accordingly the losses with OT % NaOH in various 
alcoholic solutions were determined for oat straw B. 

Table III. Extraction of oat straw B with O-l NaOH in various alcohol 
concentrations for 1 hour at boiling-point. 


Alcohol 

Residue 

/o 

90 

/o 

80-4 

70 

77*9 

50 

76-6 

30 

72-8 

— 

77-3 


The loss with 0*1 % NaOH in 90 % alcohol was found to be almost identical 
with that caused by 1 % NaOH, but at lower concentrations of alcohol the more 
dilute alkali did not prove to be such an efficient extracting agent. The curious 
difference between the effect of the 30 % alcoholic and the aqueous solutions was 
more marked in this series, the total loss being greater in the slightly alcoholic 
solution. Detailed analyses were carried out on the residues from these two 
extractions (Table IV) and the results showed that the extra loss in alcoholic 


Table IV. Analyses of oat straw B extracted with 0-1 NaOH in 30 
alcoholic and aqueous solutions for 1 hour at boiling-point. 


Original straw 
0*1 % NaOH in 30 % 
alcohol 

O-l % NaOH aqueous 


Results expressed as %bf original material. 


Residue 

Cellulose 

Rurfurald. 

from 

cellulose 

Xylan 

in 

cellulose 

Total 

furfurald. 

Furfurald. 

from 

poly- 

uronides 

Lignin 

(asii-free) 

— . 

49*6 

8*41 

13*0 

16*69 

8*3 

14*47 

72*82 

45*0 

7*66 

11*9 

14*49 

6*8 

11*26 

77*31 

47*8 

8*05 

12*5 

15*40 

7*3 

12*83 


solution was due to each of the three chief extractable groups, cellulosan, lignin 
and polyuronides. With hot 1 % NaOH as given in Table II only the poly- 
uronides showed a greater loss in 30 % alcohol than in water. 


{b) Extraction of various matericds with 1 % NaOH in 50 °io alcohol. 

Because of the apparent difierence in susceptibility noted between the two 
samples of oat sfraw employed, a survey was made on a number of plant materials 
of widely different composition. Extractions were carried out with 1 % NaOH 
in 50 % alcohol for 1| hours at the boiling-point, as recommended by Preece 
"[lOSI, 2] for quantitative work, and also overnight in the cold with the same 
reagent, as used by Buston [1934], with the minor, and probably unimportant, 
differencethat the time of standing was 16 hours instead of 24 hours! The materials 
were oak wood. Jute fibre, old bean straw, mature hay, wheat plants just before 
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harvest, green wheat plants six weeks before harvest (1-4 % N), mature vetches 
(2-53 % N) and young green vetches (4-88 % N), thus giving a range from highly 
lignified to young green materials. 

Analyses were carried out on the extracted residues as described before. The 
results are given in Table V. 

Table V. Extraction of various materials with 1 NaOH in 50 °lo alcohol; 
hot extractions E hours at boiling -poinl, cold extractions 16 hours at room 
temperature. 

Results expressed as % of original material. 


Material 

Treatment 

Residue 

Cellulose 

Furfm'ald. 

from 

cellulose 

Xylan in 
cellulose 

Total 

furfurald. 

Fm'fui’ald. 

from 

poly- 

uronides 

Lignin 

after 

hydro!. 

Deligni- 

flcation 

0/ 

/o 

Oak 

— 

— 

53-9 

9-21 

14-3 

13-37 

4-2 

22-26 



Cold 

88-4 

51-4 

847 

13-1 

12-83 

4-4 

19-81 

11 


Hot 

79-6 

51-0 

7-81 

12-1 

11-35 

3-5 

■ 17-59 

21 

Jute 

— 

— 

70-2 

5-72 

8-8 

9-82 

4-1 

11-65 



Cold 

89-2 

68-3 

5*05 

7-8 

8*80 

3-8 

8-58 

26 


Hot 

76-0 

61*0 

5-04 

7-8 

7-97 

2-9 

6-52 

44 

Bean 

— 

— 

42-0 

5*82 

9-0 

10-92 

5-1 

12-68 


straw 

Cold 

85-1 

44-5 

5-77 

9-0 

11-49 

5-7 

11-70 

8 


Hot 

70*1 

404 

4-88 

7-6 

8-56 

3-7 ■ 

,10-06 

21 

Wheat 

— 

— 

46-7 

8-31 

12-9 

13-27 

5-0 

13-79 


plants 

Cold 

77-4 

454 

8-94 

13-9 

.13-86 

4-9 

8-77 

36 

(mature) 

Hot 

66-1 

41-8 

7-97 

12-3 

12-92 

4*9 

3-67 

73 

Vetches 

— 

— 

31-8 

4-04 

6-3 

11-52 

7-5 

14-33 

— 

(mature) 

Cold 

68-9 

35-3 

4-10 

64 

8-74 

4-6 

11-03 

23 


Hot 

58-3 

29-0 

3-72 

5-8 

7-54 

3-8 

7-59 

47 

Hay 

— 

— 

37-7 

6-19 

9-6 

12-06 

5-9 

9-81 

— 

(mature) 

Cold 

67*6 

35-9 

5-29 

8-2 

10-81 

5-5 

9-64 

2 


Hot 

50-7 

33-6 

5-26 

8-1 

8-68 

34 

4-85 

51 

Wheat 

— 

— 

384 

6-74 

10-4 

11-74 

5-0 

9-99 

— 

plants 

Cold 

57’6 

38*3 

7-47 

11-6 

11-78 ‘ 

4-3 

6-23 

38 

(green) 

Hot 

44*9 

344 

6-07 

94 

9-51 

34 

2-27 

77 

Vetclies 

— 

— 

23*7 

1-94 

3-0 

5-71 

3-8 

11-23 

— 

(young) 

Cold 

58*3 

27-9 

2*49 

3-9 

5-01 

2-5 

7-98 

.29 


Hot 

33-6 

19-2 

1-84 

2*9 

3-53 

1-7 

3-41 

70 


I The mature materials sxiffered less total loss than the younger tissues, as 

( might have been expected. In the case of the latter, much of the material 
removed was protein in nature. The cold treatment was not very effective in the 
I removal of lignin, the percentage dehgnification only exceeding a third in one 

case. In some materials, though not in all, there was a distinct fail in the fur- 
furaldehyde from polyuronides as a result of the extraction in the cold. The 
amount of hemicellulose removed, as judged by this figure, seemed to be larger 
in the case of the imniatiire materials than in the mature; there was also a loss 
I of xylan in some cases, though certain discrepancies occurred in these analyses. 

I The figures obtained after the hot extraction, on the other hand, indicated in 

I every sample an appreciable loss of polyuronide material and a fall also in the 

I xylan associated with the cellulose. Delignification, of course, was more effective 

I under these conditions, particularly in the less mature materials. However, in 

no experiment was it complete, and in oak and bean it was far from extensive. 

There is no doubt that if the procedure of Preece [1931, 2] be followed, and a 
hot extraction with 1 % NaOH in 50 % alcohol be given, prior to the extraction 
of hemicelluloses, the values for that group will be low to an extent which varies 
with the nature of the material. It happened that Preece [1931, 2] worked with 
boxwood in which the hemicelluloses seemed rather more resistant to the 
action of alcoholic soda than those of some of the materials investigated in this 
^ Biochem. 1935 XXIX 61 
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work. While the treatment in the cold adopted by Buston [1934] has not such a 
drastic effect, it cannot be said to be without action on the polyuronides in all 
cases. 

(c) Extraction of isolated hemiceUulose with alcohohc NaOH . 

Hemicelluloses once isolated are known to be rather more easity soluble than 
when in situ in the plant, and for example, go slowly into solution on boiling 
with water and readily in dilute alkali. Despite this change in properties, it was 
thought to be worth while to determine the solubility of a preparation in alcoholic 
NaOH. A crude sample of hemiceUulose A was prepared from oat straw by the 
usual means but omitting the pretreatment with 50 % alcoholic soda. Without 
attempt at purification a cream-coloured product was obtained with a furfur- 
aldehyde yield of 37*0 % and a lignin content (determined b,y boiling with 3 
acid for 4 hours and weighing the residue as lignin) of 14*7 %, both on an ash- 
free basis. Corrected for the presence of lignin, the furfuraldehyde yield repre- 
sents 43-4 % . Small samples were treated with 1 % NaOH in 50 % and 90 % 
alcohol, both hot and cold, the hot extractions being continued for 1-| hours 
and the cold for 16 hours. The residues were filtered off, w^eighed and ashed, and 
the filtrates in the case of the hot extractions 'were taken for furfuraldel^yde 
determinations. The results are given in Table VI. 


Table VI, Extraction of isolated hemiceUulose with alcoholic NaOH. 



Results 

HemiceUulose 

given on ash-free basis. 


Furiurald. 

1 % NaOH in 

taken 

Residue 

0/ 

/o 

on extract 

alcohol 

mg. 

mg. 

extracted 


90% hot 

300-3 

258-3 

14-0 

Trace 


293-6 

265-1 

9-8 

Trace 

90 % cold 

299-4 

300-9 



* 

298-6 

289-8 

2-9 

* 

50 % hot 

295-4 

211-2 

28-5 

10-9 


303-2 

220-8 

27-2 

9-7, 

50 % cold 

303-9 

263-8 

13-2 

^ 

300-4 

264-4 

Not determined. 

12-0 



The process of isolation did not produce any apparent increase in suscept- 
ibility to attack by alcoholic soda. While the 90 % solution in the cold remo vt‘d 
little or nothing, some material went into solution in the heat. This was largely 
no doubt contaminating lignin since only a trace of furfuraldehyde was given 
by the extract. With the 50 % solution more than a quarter dissolved on boiling 
and about half this amount in the cold. The quantities available were too small 
to make possible any investigation of the nature of the material removed. If it 
be assumed that the hot extraction with 50 % alcoholic solution removed all 
the lignin fiom the hemiceUulose, then the hemicelliilosie fraction also removed 
had a furfuraldehyde yield of about 25 %, significantly lower than that of the 
parent product. This suggests the possibility of some partial fractionation or 
fission. These experiments are only of a preliminary nature, and this point will 
receive further attention. 

Discussion. 


In his paper on the composition of boxwood, Preece [1931, 2] noted that 
the 50 % alcoholic soda treatments removed in addition to lignin some fiirfur- 
aldehyde-yielding material which he described as a “lignosaccharide," thougli 
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lie showed that it resembled the hemicelluloses in properties and composition. 
The chief demonstrable difference appeai^ed to be that the “ lignosaccharide ” 
fraction was rather more resistant to hydrolysis than the main “free iierni- 
cellulose” fraction, though not very much more so than a portion of the latter. 
The experiments described here may be taken to support the existence of 
“ lignosaccharides ” if by that term is implied only hemicellulosic material 
going into solution in alcoholic soda. ISTo evidence has however been adduced 
for the view that “lignosaccharides ” represent an entirely new group of plant 
polysaccharides, and nothing in this work could be held to su|)port such an 
opinion. The term seems unfortunate and likely to confuse even further the 
nomenclature of hemicelluloses. There does not appear to be miy clear-cut 
fraction removable by 1 % NaOH in 50 % alcohol; the amount of material 
removed may be increased by heathig or decreased by raising the alcohol con- 
tent, and there is no indication that a different type of product is obtained in 
such cases. The behaviour of the polyuronides with this reagent seems to be 
precisely the same as that of lignin or the cellulosans, -part of both of which is 
removable by 50 % alcohol. 

The data presented make it plain that the employment of a pretreatment by 
boiling with 1 % NaOHun 50 % alcohol prior to a hemicellulose preparation will 
result in a lowering of the yield by an amount which ma}^ reach 50 % . As a 
preliminary to quantitative work this procedure is clearly inadmissible. In the 
cold its effect is less drastic and on mature materials seems to be slight. However, 
the effectiveness of such a cold treatment as a delignifying process is so low that 
it is hardly worth while carrying out. On 3mung green materials cold alcoholic 
soda seems to produce some lowering of polyuronide material, and if it is 
desirable to give such a treatment as a means of removing much of bhe protein, 
the magnitude of the hemicellulose losses should be determined for each mdi- 
vidual material. 

If in the preparation of polyuronides purity rather than yield is the main 
object, there may be some justification for a pretreatment with hot alcoholic 
soda as a delignifying agent, though it has not been unquestionably- shown that 
the product is wholly unchanged by this treatment. The separation of lignin 
and hemicellulose is at present under investigation, and preliminary results 
suggest that it may be better to revise the present procedure and to obtain by 
alkaline extraction an impure hemicellulose product contaminated with lignin, 
and then subsequently to remove the lignin by other means. 

Summary, 

1 . Asa pretreatment to the preparation or direct estimation of hemicelluloses, 
an extraction of the material with 1 % HaOH in 50 % alcohol is employed as a 
delignifying process. The effect of this and other concentrations of alcoholic 
soda has been studied in this connection. 

2. In the heat, 1 % NaOH in alcohol concentrations up to 90 % extracts a 
considerable amount of polyuronide material, the amount increasing as the 
alcohol concentration is decreased. In the cold, the action is less drastic in 70 
and 90 % alcohol, but quite appreciable in 50 % and lower. 

3. The polymronide hemicelluloses of different materials vary in the degree 
of susceptibility to alcoholic soda. Those of immature tissues seem to be rather 
more easily removed than those of older lignified materials. 

4. No indication has been obtained that the material removed by alcoholic 
soda represents a special group of the polyuronides. 
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CXV. STUDIES ON THE ANAEROBIC DECOM- 
POSITION OF PLANT MATERIALS, 

11. SOME FACTORS INFLUENCING THE ANAEROBIC 
DECOMPOSITION OF RICE STRAW {ORYZA SATIVA), 

By CADAMBI NARASIMHA ACHARYA. 

Fro7n the Fermentation Department, Rothamsted Experimental Station, 

Harpenden. 

{Received March 1st, 1935,) 

In a previous communication dealing with the anaerobic decomposition of rice 
straw [Acharya, 1935], it was noted that several factors such as temperature and 
reaction of medium greatly influenced the rate and course of the decomposition. 
An examination of some of these factors is reported in the present paper. 

The experimental procedure and methods of analysis adopted were the same 
as used previously [1935], except for the changes and modifications noted in the 
experiments described below. 

Exp. 1, Influence of temperature. To 20 g. portions of rice straw were added 
a mixture of 2 g. KHCO3 and 2 g. NH4HCO3 in order to neutralise the acids 
formed, 0*2 g. KgHPO^, 0-05 g. MgS 04 , 7 H 20 , 10 ml. of a 2 % extract of a rice 
soil and water to make up 200 ml. The bottles were stoppered and paraffined 
and after evacuation were incubated at the desired temperatures. At weekly 
intervals the accumulated gaseous products were tapped of! into a HempeFs 
burette, measured and samples taken for analysis. The liquid and solid residues 
in the bottles were analysed at the end of 6 months, according to the procedure 
already described. The data obtained, calculated per 100 g. straw taken, are 
given in Table I. 


Table I. Decomposition of rice straw at different temperatures. 


Per 100 g. straw 

, 20 ^ 

25^ 

30° 

35° 

40° 

45° 

Cotal gas jDroduetion (COg not corrected 

for carbonates) 

mi. 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

A% the end of 1 month, COo 

Nil 

605 

2705 

3010 

2810 

1110 

„ ,, 1 • „ oh; 

„ „ 2 months, CO.> 

Nil 

Nil 

20 

35 

40 

65 

1005 

2050 

3390 

4125 

3065 

2090 

,, . „ 2 „ • ch; 

225 

305 

410 

495 

320 

185 

» 3 „ COo 

2385 

3770 

6220 

6980 

4980 

2985 

„ , ■ » 3 ch; 

705 

1460 

3950 

4350 

2095 

640 

„ ,, 6 „ total CO 2 

At the end of 6 months, net COo { cor- 

4940 

6640 

10290 

10685 

7180 

3515 

1262 

4775 

9830 

9847 

5530 

1232 

rected for carbonates) 

At the end of 6 months, CH^ 

1205 

4530 

9585 

9710 

5310 

1090 

U the end of 6 months 

g- 

g- 

g- 

g* 

g* 

g- 

Loss of dry matter less ash 

17-3 

234 

35-2 

35*8 

24*1 

154 

Net COo liberated corrected for car- 

249 

944 

1944 

19*46 

10*93 

. 2*44 

■ bonates' ' ' • 

Net CH ’4 liberated 

0-86 

3*24 

6*87 

6-96 

3*81 

0*78 

Acetic acid present 

8-57 

443 

1-07 

1*92 

3*86 

5*42 

Butyric acid present 

L 88 

0-83 

0-23 ■ 

0*48 

0*82 

1*02 

Total weight of products 

13-80 
( 953 ) 

17^94 

27*61 

28*82;., 

19-42 

9*66 
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As the aim of the present investigation was to extend it to . a study of 
anaerobic decomposition in the soil, the examination of the changes was confined 
to those taking place between 20° and 45°. The data show that the optimum 
amount of decomposition, as judged by loss of dry matter and total weight of 
products obtained, occurs between 30° and 35°. Outside this range there is an 
accumulation of acids and an increasing retardation in gas production. Hence 
in the experiments described below the temperature was maintained within this 
range. The figures given in Table I also show that though the amount of decom- 
position varies considerably at the different temperatures, the proportion of the 
net volume of COg evolved, after correction for that evolved from carbonates, to 
that of methane produced is roughly unity. 

Exp. 2. Influence of reaction of medium. Ammonium carbonate equivalent 
to 1 % H on the straw and K2HPO4, MgS04, THgO, soil extract and water in the 
quantities specified in the previous experiment were added to 20 g. portions of 
rice straw. The initial reaction of the medium was adjusted to the desired level 
by additions of H2SO4 or NaOH. All determinations were made colori- 
metrically with the Hellige apparatus. Twice a w^eek in the initial stages and at 
weekly intervals later, the accumulated gases were tapped off and 0-5 ml. of the 
reaction liquid was taken out for analysis, without the admission of air, b}’- 
fitting a capillary of known volume into the exit tube, inverting the bottle and 
carefully unscrewing the pinchcock till the capillary was filled. The sample 
taken was diluted and titrated colorimetrically from a micro-burette to the 
desired and the equivalent amount of acid or alkali was added to the contents 
of the bottle. On account of the buffering action of the organic acids formed, 
the method was found to give a reliable control of the p-^ at the time of operation 
correct to ±0-1. Owing to the rapid formation of acids in the early stages, 
however, difficulty was experienced in maintaining the at the desired figure 
over a number of days, though an effort was made to keep to the approximate 
level by frequent checks and additions of alkali when necessary. It has aheady 
been noted that the use of buffers was rendered impossible on account of the 
high concentration of acids formed. 

The data obtained (Table II) show that the maximum loss of dry matter 
occurs at about p-^ 8, at which level there is also the maximum evolution of 
methane and the minimum accumulation of acids. Above and below this p-Q^ 

Table II. Decomposition of rice straw at different pjj values. 
g. per 100 g. of straw 


Pr 

} the end of 6 months : 

0 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Loss of dry matter less ash 

15-2 

25-3 

35*5 

56-6 

50-5 

48-2 

CO 2 evolved and in solution 

1-61 

8*27 

13-40 

22-87 

14-12 

12-92 

CH 4 evolved and in solution 

0*14 

2*43 

3-75 

(5-94 

3-07 

i-.39 

10-05 

Acetic acid present 

5*35 

3*57 

3-13 

2-11 

10-85 

Butyric acid present 

1-89 

1*02 

0-85 

Ml • 

1-70 

3-2 f 

Total weight of products 

8‘99 

15-29 

21-13 

31-92 

30-40 

33-57 


there is an increasing tendency for an accumulation of acids and a retardation 
of methane production, showing that the initial stage of acid formation is much 
more tolerant of changes in the reaction of medium than is the second stag(‘ of 
methane production. Very little methane production takes place below b,. (> 
and above pjj 9; the rate is optimum at pg 8 and falls rapidly on either side of 
this value. The accumulation of acids at pg 9-10 suggests a method for the 
conversion of straw into acids, mainly acetic and butyric, by anaerobic digestion 
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at this range. For gas production a range of 7-5 to 8 seems to he optimum. 
The concentration of CO 2 in solution is high at the higher levels which may- 
be due to the chemical action of alkali at high concentrations on rice straw. 

Exp. 3. Influence, of dijferent proportions of water. According to the hypothesis 
[Symons and Buswell, 1933; Boruff and Buswell, 1934; Tarvin and Buswell, 
1934] that anaerobic degradation is an oxidation-reduction reaction involving 
the addition of water and scission of the molecule into simpler compounds, a 
higher proportion of water would probably be necessary than if water played no 
part in the decomposition. Langwell and L 3 min [1932] noted that a mobile 
liquid medium was necessary for successful thermophUic digestion of plant 
materials. A concentration of 8-10 % solids has been found optimum for the 
anaerobic digestion of sewage solids and garbage [Keefer and Khatz, 1934]. It 
was therefore thought interesting to examine the effect of adding different 
proportions of water on the rate of decomposition of rice straw. 

The experimental details were the same as in Exps. 1 and 2, except that the 
ratio of straw to water was varied to give the following proportions : 1 ■ 4, 
1 : 6, 1 ; 8, 1 ; 10, 1 : 15 and 1 : 20. 

The results obtained (Table III) show that gas production is much impeded 
below a straw : water ratio of 1 : 8. The optimum concentration appears to be 
about 1 : 10, above which further additions of water are of no advantage. On 

Table III. Decomposition of rice straiv with different proportions of water. 

Per 100 g. straw' 

Straw : water ratio 

1:41:61 :8 1 : 10 1 : 15 1T2O 

Total evolution of gas (COg not corrected 
for carbonates) ml, ml. 

At the end of 1 month, CO<, Nil Nil 

,, 1 „ CH; Nil Nil 

„ „ 2 months, COo 54o 1245 

„ 2 „ CH“ 105 350 

„ „ 3 „ COn 1830 3590 

„ „ 3 „ 135 1520 

,, „ 6 „ total COo 3865 8340 

„ „ 6 „ net CO/ 461 7266 

(corrected for carbonates) 

At the end of 6 months, CH4 325 6975 

At the end of 6 months : g. g. 

Loss in dry matter less ash 16*2 28*4 

Net CO2 (corrected for carbonates) 0*91 14*36 20*01 21*79 21*72 19*44 

NetCH^ 0*24 5*00 7*13 8*02 8*04 7*18 

Acetic acid present 7*56 2*29 1*07 Nil Nil 2*06 

Butyric acid present 2*30 0*86 Nil Nil Nil 0*72 

Total weight of products 11*01 22*51 28*21 29*81 29*76 29*40 

the other hand, at a concentration of 1 : 20 there is actually a decrease in gas 
production. The optimum proportion of straw to water of 1 : 10 may be com- 
pared with the proportion of 1 : 4 or 5 generally found to be favourable for 
aerobic decomposition. 

Exp. 4. Effect of inoculation with soil. The object of this experiment was to 
examine the differences if any between the rate and course of decomposition in 
presence of soil extract and in its absence . It is well known that natural products, 
e.g. straw, carry a microflora able to bring about their rapid decomposition. 
The experimental details were the same as before but no soil extract was 
■added.,'. 


ml. 

175 

35 

3625 

3900 

6095 

5775 

10525 

10126 


1080 1890 1585 

980 1105 925 

5585 4865 3860 

5225 4670 3695 

7220 6930 5620 

7030 6855 5335 

11020 10985 10785 

11020 10985 9833 


11185 11210 10015 
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The data (Table IV) show that the rate and course of fermentation are the 
same both in presence and absence of soil inoculant, proving that the straw itself 
carries the micro-organisms neeessarj^ to bring about its decomposition. 

Exp. 5. Effect of addition of phosphate. The present sample of straw contained 
042 % PgOg and the question as to whether addition of phosphate assisted 
anaerobic decomposition was examined by fermenting samples with and 
without the addition of phosphate (1 g. K2HPO4 per 100 g. straw). 

The -results (Table IV) show that the phosphate requirement for anaerobic 
digestion is quite small and is apparently satisfied by the phosphate present in 


Table IV. Exps. 4, 5, 6 and 7. 



Results 

in g. per 

100 g. straw. 



Exp. 7 



Exp. 4 

Exp. 5 


Inoeula- 



Omission 

Omission 

Exp. 6 

tion with 



of soil 

of phos- 

Po'wdered 

rigorous 

After 6 months : 

Control 

inoculum 

phate 

straw 

cuiture 

Loss of dry matter less ash 

35-2 

36*8 

35*6 

33*1 

37*6 

Net CO2 (corrected for carbonates) 

19'44 

19*72 

18*78 

16*86 

19*98 

Net GH4 eyolved 

6*87 

7*10 

6*52 

0*82 

7*32 

Butyric acid present 

0-23 

Nil 

0*86 

0*98 

Nil 

Acetic* acid present 

LOT 

0*83 

L82 

. 3-22 

0*42 

Total weight of products 

27*61 

27*60 

27*98 

26*88 

27*72 

Preliminary lag period (days) 

12 

10 

12 

14 

12 



the straw itself. Additions of phosphate, e.g. K2HPO4, do not exert any stimu- 
lating effect except by way of improving the reaction of the medium where the 
initial reaction is unfavourable for anaerobic digestion. Excess of phosphate 
at concentrations of 5 % and above on the straw taken was found gioatly to 
impede the decomposition. 

Exp. 6. Influence of powdering the straw (Table IV). This was tested by using 
20 g, portions of straw ground so as to pass a 60-mesh sieve. The powdered 
sample in presence of excess of water formed a compact layer at the bottom, 
which did not ferment so readily as when chaffed straw was used. The total 
amount of decomposition is of the same order as with chaffed straw, but more 
acid is present. The amount of methane evolved is 8110 ml. as compared with 
9585 ml. in the control. 

Exp. 7. Effect of inoculation with an old culture (Table IV). A period of 
preliminary incubation or lag period is generally associated with anaerobic 
digestion and is attributed to the time taken for the development of the sf)eeific 
microflora necessary for effecting decomposition. The object of the present 
experiment was to see whether the lag period could be shortened by tlie addition 
to the medium of a small quantity of an inoculant from a vigorously growing 
culture. To 20 g. portions of rice straw, 5 ml. of the inoculant from an activclv 
fermenting culture were added in place of the soil extract. The results show that 
the addition of such a small quantity of inoculant has no appreciable effect in 
shortening the period of incubation or hastening the rate of decomposition. It 
has been found that a fairly high proportion of seed is necessary to carry on 
successful digestion of fresh sewage solids [Whitehead and 0’Shaughness\% 
1931]. ^ ^ . 

Exp. 8. Use of different neutralising a^enU Attention has ahead v 

been drawn to the large amount of acids formed and the difficulty found iii 
maintaining an alkaline reaction by the use of buffers. As the aim was to keep 
the reaction at about p-^ 7*5 to 8, various weak neutralising agents were tried. 
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Table V. Decomposition of rice straw in presence of different neutralising agents. 

g. per 100 g. straw after 6 months. 


Loss 
of dry 
matter 

ISTeutralising agent less asli 

1. CaCOg, no K added 18-6 

2. Ammonium carbonate 35*2 

3. NaNOs 31*8 

4. NaHCOg, no N added 26*2 

5. KHCO,, no iST added 33*4 

6. NH4HCO3 34*6 

7. CaCOa+NaHCO^, no N added 30*4 

8. CaCOg + NH^iHCbs 31*8 

9. NHJdCOa+KHCO^ 34*6 

10. NH^HCOo+NaHCOa 36*1 


Total 

-weight 


Net 

Net 

Acetic 

Butyric 

of pro- 

CO2 

CH4 

acid 

acid 

ducts 

M5 

0*22 

8*62 

2*82 

12*81 

19*44 

6*87 

1*07 

0*23 

27*61 

16*01 

4*19 

3*64 

Nil 

23*84 

13*62 

4*96 

1*32 

Nil 

19*90 

17*82 

6*21 . 

2*46 

0*82 

27*31 

18*62 

6*46 

2*26 

0*84 

28*18 

15*42 

5*41 

2*92 

1*04 

24*79 ' 

16*26 

5*61 

3*40 

1*12 

26*39 

19*16 

6*42 

1*92 

0*60 

28*10 

17*66 

6*24 

2*86 

0*96 

27*72 


The figures show that CaCOg alone is not a satisfactory neutralising agent but 
it may give good results in combination with other reagents such as ISTH^HCOg, 
KHCO3 or ISTaHCOg . By itself NaHCOg is probably too alkaline 8-4-8-5) and 
impedes decomposition ; it is not definitely known, however, whether the effect is 
due to the of the system or to the high concentration of the salt. A mixture of 
IS[H 4 HC 03 and NaHCOg has given good results, as has also a mixture of NH4HCO3 
and KHCO3 . The use of ammonium carbonate and sodium nitrate as neutralising 
agents has been examined in a previous communication [1935]. The degree of 
decomposition obtained by the use of KHCO3, NaHCOg and NaHCOg + CaCOg , 
in each case without the addition of nitrogen, further confirms the low nitrogen 
requirement for anaerobic digestion. 

The neutralising agents described above are useful in that they can be added 
in advance along with the material in sufficient amount to neutralise the acids 
formed and so lead to successful decomposition without having recourse to 
frequent adjustments of the reaction of the medium. The acids formed may of 
course be neutralised from time to time as already described in Exp. 2. The degree 
of decomposition and the products formed are about the same in both cases. 

Exp. 9. Use of different sources of nitrogen (Table VI). The parts played by 
ammonium carbonate and sodium nitrate in influencing anaerobic decomposition 
have previously been considered. The aim of the present experiment was to 

Table VI. Decomposition of rice straw in presence of different formas of nitrogen. 

g. per 100 g. straw' after 6 months. 


Loss of dry matter less ash 

Net CO2 evolved 
Net CH4 evolved 
Acetic acid present 
Butyric acid present 

Total -w'eight of products 


Ammonium 

carbonate 

NaNOg 

Urea 

Cyana- 

mide 

Egg- 

albumin 

Blood- 

albumin 

Casein- 

ogen 

35*2' 

31*8 

32*8 

29*6 

23*8 

22*4 

18*2 

19*44 

16*01 

15*61 

13*46 

3*46 

2*58 

1*22 

6*87 

4*19 

5*32 

, 4*52 

1*12 

0*84 

0*38 

1*07 

3*64 

3*12 

4*24 

7*29 

7*52 

4*72 

0*23 

Nil 

0*96 

1*12 

6*60 

5*66 

8*18 

27*61 

23*84 

25*01 

23*34 

18*47 

16*60 

14-50- 


examine whether other nitrogenous compounds, easily reducible to ammonia 
under anaerobic conditions, could replace ammonium carbonate as neutralising 
agents. For this purpose, urea, calcium cyanamide, caseinogen, blood-albumin 
and egg-albumm were tried. 2 g. of each were added to 20 g. of straw, no other 
neutralising agent being added. The other experimental details were as before. 
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The figures show that urea and cyanamide are in a different category from the 
proteins and more closely resemble ammonium carbonate in their ability to 
neutralise the acids formed from straw. 

An interesting point is the high proportion of butyric acid to acetic acid in 
cultures containing proteins. Possibly the but 3 n:ic acid is derived from the 
anaerobic degradation of the added protein. The proportion of butyric acid to 
acetic acid is comparatively low where straw is digested by itself or in presence 
of ammonium carbonate, sodium nitrate, urea or cyanamide. 

Expt. 10. Influence of the volume of the culture vessel (Table VII). The volume 
of the available free space above an anaerobic culture medium may sometimes 
markedly influence the rate of decomposition, e.g. a small vessel may produce high 
concentrations of COg which may be directly toxic to the bacterial population 
[Kliewe and Kindhauser, 1933] or may indirectly impede their activity by io wering 
the p ji . The use of culture vessels of different capacities nia}", in the present case , 
also throw some light on the mechanism of formation of methane. 

In order to examine these points samples of 20 g. of rice straw were packed 
in bottles of different sizes as specified in Table VII and the decomposition 
was allowed to proceed for a period of 6 months. 

In series I, one of the exit tubes of the bottle (300 mi. capacity) was con- 
nected to a receiver containing a known amount of sodium hydroxide to absorb 
the COg formed as soon as liberated. The gas accumulating in the system was 
therefore almost wholly methane and was tapped off once every week. In 
series II, 400 ml. bottles 'were used and the gaseous products wem removed 
weekly but the sodium hydroxide attachment was omitted and hence the CCX 
evolved was in contact with the culture medium for a week. In series III, vitii 
1000 ml. bottles, the accumulated gases were removed monthly. 4-litre bottk^s 
were used in series IV and all the gases evolved were allowx^d to remain uiitii the 
end. A mixture of 2 g. NH 4 HCO 3 and 2 g. KHCO 3 g* straw, was added 

to all the bottles so as to neutralise the acids formed and maintain an alkaline 
reaction throughout the experiment. 


Table VII. Decomposition of rice straw in bottles of different sizes. 


g. per 100 g. straw after 6 months. 


Loss in dry matter less ash 

Net CO 2 evolved 
Net CH 4 evolved 
Acetic acid present 
Butyric acid present 
Total weight of products 

V olume of CO 2 evolved corrected for 
carbonates ... ... ■ ... 

Volume of CH 4 evolved ... 


Series I 

300 ml. 
bottles with 
NaOH 
receiver 

34*2 

18*94 

6*71 

1*87 

0*82 

Series 11 
400 ml. 
bottles 

35*4 

19*70 

7*15 

1*62 

0-58 

Series 111 . 
10(.)0 mi. 
hot ties 

36*1 

20*40 

7*4() 

1*52 

0*26 

28*34 

; . 29*05 

29*{)4 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

9580 

9965 

10320 

9365 

10115 

10410 


►Series i V 
4000 mi. 
bottles 

M'S 

21*52 

7*f)l 

r)-o2 

0*24 
3"(h20 
ml 
10725 
100 10 


The results obtained show that the size of the interacting vessel inis com- 
paratzvely little influence on the course of the decomposition, provided tin* 
reaction of the medium is properly maintained. In all cases about 10,000 ml. of 
methane and a.n equal amount of CO 2 are evolved, confirming the observation 
made m a previous communication that a particular sample of straw produce.s an 




An examination of the above results shows that the mechanism of anaerobic 
degradation of straw offers several points in marked contrast to aerobic fermen- 
tation. The former is much more restricted in its tolerance of changes in reaction 
than the latter. This may be explained as being due to the differences in the 
micro-flora in the two cases. The decomposition under aerobic conditions is 
brought about by a wide group of different species of microorganisms including 
fungi, bacteria and actinomycetes, which exert their optimum activity at dif- 
ferent pjj levels. Under anaerobic conditions, however, the population is 
probably wholty bacterial and is possibly restricted to a few types operating 
within a narrow range. 

Of the two stages in the decomposition of straw, viz, the first of acid forma- 
tion and the second of gas production, it is noteworthy that the former is more 
tolerant to changes in reaction than the latter. The production of methane is 
active only in the range of Pn 7‘5-’8*5, whereas acid formation can go on 
between pjj 6 and 10. Anaerobic digestion at pjj 9-10 results in a rapid forma- 
tion of organic acids which are stored up as salts and hence this might form a 
convenient method for the conversion of straw into acids, principally acetic. As 
the speed of acid formation is much more rapid than of gas production and since 
it is possible to calculate from the amount of acids formed the potential methane- 
producing capacity of straw, digestion at the above pj^ range might also act 
indirectly as a method for the rapid determination of the methane-producing 
capacity of raw materials like straw. 

Another interesting point of difference between aerobic and anaerobic 
decomposition of straw Hes in the much larger amount of water required for 
successful decomposition in the latter case. Whereas a proportion of straw to 
water of 1 : 4 or 1 : 5 is sufficient for aerobic decomposition, over twice this 
amount is necessary for successful anaerobic decomposition. Part of the extra 
water required in the latter case is probably used up in the chemical reactions 
involving the degradation of straw material into acids and gases, but part of it 
may serve also to dilute the acids and other products of the fermentation which 
at high concentrations impede the progress of the decomposition. 

The low nitrogen requirement for anaerobic digestion as compared with 
aerobic decomposition has been examined in detail in a previous communication 
[1935]. 

The presence of an active microflora on the straw itself and the absence of 
the need for extraneous inoculation, such as soil extract, confirms the observa- 
tions of previous workers [Fowler and Joshie, 1920; Langwell and Lymn, 1932; 
Boruff and BusweU, 1929]. The absence of any response to the addition of a 
small amount of inoculum from a vigorously fermenting culture does not 
apparently support the hypothesis that the initial lag period is due to the need 
for the development of the specific microflora necessary to start the decomposi- 
tion. Further work on this point is required before any conclusion can be drawn. 
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approximately constant quantity of methane. This is ascribed to the formation 
of a definite amount of acids from straw which are later decomposed into CO 2 
and CH 4 . It is worth pointing out that in all the series the proportion of COg 
to CH 4 is roughly unity even though in some cases the CO 2 was removed as soon 
as it was liberated while in others it was allowed to be in contact with the 
medium for as long as 6 months. This lends additional support to the above 
hypothesis regarding the formation of methane and is opposed to the view that 
the methane is formed by reduction of carbon dioxide. 


Discnssioisr. 
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The low requirement for phosphate in anaerobic digestion could, as in the 
case of the low nitrogen requirement, be explained by assuming that a portion of 
the phosphorus hi the straw dissolves and undergoes ,a continuous cycle of 
bacterial synthesis and disintegration sufficient to meet the needs of the bacterial 
population; thus the phosphorus would not be locked up in comparatively 
unavailable forms as it is under aerobic conditions. 

StJMMijRY. 

1. Tor the anaerobic digestion of rice straw by mesophilic organisms, a 
temperature range of 30 to 35° is found to be optimum. 

2. The of the medium exerts a controlling influence on the course of the 
fermentation. The prehminary stage of acid formation is more tolerant to 
changes of reaction, but gas formation is greatly impeded outside the range of 

7*5-8. 

3. The water requirements for anaerobic digestion are much higher than for 
aerobic decomposition. A proportion of straw to water of 1 : 10 is found optimum 
for the former. 

4. The organisms required to decompose the straw are present on the straw 
itself and further inoculation is unnecessary and does not shorten the pre- 
liminary lag period. 

5. The phosphorus requirement of anaerobic digestion is satisfied by the 
amount contained in the straw itself (0*42 %). Additions of phosphate have no 
appreciable stimulating effect. Excess of phosphate actually depresses the rate 
of decomposition. 

6. Finely ground straw does not ferment more quickly than chaffed straw * 
the rate of gas production is in fact slower. 

7. Of the different reagents tried for neutralising the acids formed during 
anaerobic digestion, NH4HCO3 and KHCO3 are the best; they could be used 
singly or better still in admixture. It is possible also to control the reaction of 
the medium by additions of alkali or acid from time to time. Urea or cyanamide 
can replace ammonium carbonate but proteins cannot. 

8. The amounts of COg and CH4 produced are approximately the same 
irrespective of the volume of free space above the culture medium, provided the 
accumulated gases are removed from time to time so as not to produce high 
concentrations of CO2 or lower the of the medium. 

The author’s thanks are due to Sir E. J. Russell for placing the facilities of 
the Rothamsted Experimental Station at his disposal, to Mr E. H. Richards for 
guidance and to Dr S, H. Jenkins for helpful suggestions. 
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I (6) THE ISOLATION OF PURE FRUCTOSE-i-PHOSPHATEL 

By BSLA TANKC and ROBERT ROBISON. 

T From the Biochemical Department^ The Lister Institute^ London. 

i {Received March 1st, 19S5.) 

I The study of the hydrolysis of phosphoric esters by bone phosphatase may serve 

two purposes, to gain knowledge of the chemistry of the esters and to throw light 
on specific properties of the enzyme. The present investigations were planned 
with both these objects in view. 

j When hexosediphosphoric ester (fructose- l:6-diphosphate) is hydrolysed by 

i acids, the two phosphate groups are split off at very unequal rates. The velocity 

j constants for the reactions in N HCl at 100° have been determined as 52 x 10~^ 

i for the group in position 1 and 4-2 x 10“^ for that in position 6 [Macleod and 

( Eobison, 1933], the latter value giving the velocity after the first group has been 

removed. The marked difl'erence in behaviour of the two groups towards acids 
enabled Neuberg [1918], by partial hydrolysis of the diphosphoric ester, to obtain 
a fructosemonophosphate in which the phosphate group is now known to occupy 
position 6. 

The relative rates of hydrolysis of phosphoric esters by bone phosphatase 
may differ widely from those of their hydrolysis by acids. By the action of this 
enzyme on hexosediphosiDhoric ester Macleod and Eobison [1933] obtained the 
* second fructosemonophosphate containing the phosphate group in position 1. 

They did not succeed in freeing this compound entirely from the Neuberg ester. 
Its isolation in pure condition is described in the present paper. 

A point of much interest had emerged from earlier experiments [Martland 
and Eobison, 1929], namely, that in the hydrolysis of fructosediphosphate by 
preparations of bone phosphatase, some of the sugar undergoes intramolecular 
change, producing a mixture of aldoses and ketoses; similar changes were also 
observed in the hydrolysis of glucosemonophosphate [Eobison and King, 1931]. 

The more detailed investigations of Macleod and Eobison [1933] appeared 
to confirm these findings. The proportion of aldose formed during hydrolysis of 
hexosediphosphate varied with the phosphatase preparation employed and with 
the experimental conditions; but no explanation of this variation was, at the 
time, forthcoming. By stopping the hydrolysis when 50 % of the phosphate had 
been set free they obtained, in addition to unchanged diphosphate and free 
sugar, a mixture of glucose-6-phosphate (possibly containing mannose-6- 
phosphate), fructose-6-phosphate, and a new ester characterised by its strong 
laevorotatory power and its very rapid hydrolysis in N HCl at 100°. From the 
hydrolysis curve of tlie mixed monophosphates it was calculated that the above 
esters were present in the approximate proportions 3:2:6. After removal of 
the aidosephosphates by oxidation with bromine and separation of the sparingly 

^ A brief report of tiiese results was communicated to the Hungarian Physiological Society 
in May 1934 and an abstract was published in Ber. ges. Physiol. (1934), 81, 563. 
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soluble barium phosphobexonates, the residual mixture contained 75 % of the 
new ester and 25 % of fructose-6-phosphate. Further purification was not 
attained at that time, but the properties of the new ester were calculated from 
those of the mixture and provided strong evidence that its constitution was that 
of fructose- 1 -phosphate. The suggestion was then made that the two phosphate 
groups of fructose- l:6-diphosphate are removed at equal rates by bone phos- 
phatase but that, during removal of the group from position 1, intramolecular 
change occurs, resulting in the formation of a mixture of fructose-6-phosphate, 
glucose- 6-phosphate and mannose-6-phosphate. These three esters would 
together constitute 50 % of the monophosphate fraction, the remaining 50 % 
being fructose- 1 -phosphate which could not undergo such intramolecular change. 

The main objects of the work now to be described were (a) the disco veiy of 
factors controlling the conversion of ketose into aldose derivatives, (b) the 
isolation of fructose- 1 -phosphate in pure condition and the further stiidj^ of its 
properties. 

Expebimextal. 


The fructosediphosphate used in these experiments was prepared by allowing a 
mixture of 50 g. dried yeast, 30 g. fructose and 100 ml. HgO to ferment at 25° with 
gradual addition of a phosphate- sugar solution (0*5 if Na2HP04 4-df fructose) ; 
the hexosephosphates were separated b^^ the method previously described 
[Robison and Morgan, 1930]. The fructosediphosphate obtained from five 
fermentations was purified by repeated precipitation of the acid bariiini salt 
from its aqueous solution by alcohol [Macfarlane and Robison, 1935] until a 
small portion, after conversion into the neutral barium salt, gave satisfactory 
figures on analysis (Table III). The phosphatase was prepared by the method 
of Martland and Robison [1929]. 

The methods of procedure for the hydrolysis and for tlie separation and 
examination of the products were similar to those emplo3^ed in the later experi- 
ments of Macleod and Robison [1933] with slight modifications. All solutioiis 
were prepared with water w’-hich had been freed from dissolved air l>y boiling. 
The hydrolysis was carried out at 28° in presence of chloroform and was stopped 
by addition of H2SO4 to lower the to 5; organic and inorganic phospliates 
were iDrecipitated with basic lead acetate^. The solution, after removal of lead as 
PbS04, was examined for the free sugars. The basic lead precipitate was de- 
comi^osed with sulphuric acid and converted into barium salts, which w^ere 
separated in the usual way. 

It was first sought to discover whether the relative rates at which the t^vo 
phosphate groups are set free or the extent to which the conversion of fructose 
into aldose occurs during hydrolysis could be influenced by such factors as 
differences in the proportion of phosphatase, the of the solution, or the 
concentration of magnesium. 

Controls. As controls for these experiments a series of 8 solutions was 
prepared containing sodium phosphate and fructose but no phosphoric ester: 
phosphatase was added to 4 of these. Two of each group were adjusted to 
Pk 8*4, while MgS04 added to one of each pair. A similar 

series was also prepared containing glucose in place of fructose. The proportions 
of the various constituents were equivalent to those in Exp, 1. The solutions 
were kept at 28° during 10 days, estimations of total and iiiorganic phospliate 
and reducing power (Hagedorn and Jensen (H.J.) and iodimetric) being carried 

1 The very alkaline solution 25 % (B.D.H.) was not used , since, as previoush- 

noted, it causes changes in the dissolved sugars. 
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out at intervals. Xo evidence was obtained of esterification of phosphate or of 
significant change in the amount or character of the sugar present in any of the 
solutions. Two of each series (pjj 8*4, without MgS 04 , with and without 
phosphatase) were finally evaporated to dryness and the residues were extracted 
with boiling 85 % alcohol; over 95 % of the sugar originally present was re- 
covered in each case. The sugars recovered from each of the two fructose 
solutions had [a]546i-103^ calculated on the H.J. values, and I values of 4 %, 
calculated as glucose; those recovered from the glucose solutions had + 
and I values of 98 %. Fructose and glucose have 110*8° and +62° 

respectively. It was thus evident that very little, if any, conversion of free sugar 
occurs under these experimental conditions. 

Exp. 1. Rapid hydrolysis. A solution (140 ml.) of sodium fructosediphosphate, 
prepared from the acid barium salt, was divided into 4 equal portions, each 
containing 200 mg. P; two of these were brought to pjj 7*0 and two to 8-6 ; 
magnesium sulphate was added to two of the solutions, one at each pjg-, to give 
a final concentration of 0*005 M. 5 ml. of a phosphatase suspension containing 
200 mg. of the dry preparation were added to each of the Your solutions; the 
volume was made up to 40 ml., and the pjj was adjusted to 7*0 and 8*4 respec- 
tively; at intervals, portions were removed for analysis. Hydrolysis proceeded 
more rapidly than had been anticipated and had reached approximately 90 % 
in the solutions at pjj 8*4 when tested after 24 hours. In the two solutions at 
Pjj 7*0 hydrolysis was stopped after 51 and 68 hours respectively, when slightly 
more than 50 % of the phosphate had been set free. The H.J. reducing power 
increased in all the solutions proportionately to the amount of hydrolysis. The 
initial iodimetric reducing power, equivalent to about 75 mg. aldose and mainly 
attributable to the phosphatase, was not significantly changed in any of the 
solutions. Conversion of ketose into aldose derivatives could not, therefore, 
have occurred to an appreciable extent during the hydrolysis. Analyses of the 
products are given in Table I; none showed more than a small iodimetric 
reducing power and it was concluded that the free sugars consisted almost 
wholly of fructose and that the monophosphate fractions contained over 90 % of 
the two fructose esters in approximately equal proportions. The differences 
found between the products of hydrolysis atpj^ 7*0 andpjj 8*4 with and withoxit 
added magnesium salt were not very marked or consistent. 

Exp. 2. Slow hydrolysis. A further hydrolysis was carried out at pjj 8*4, 
using only 20 mg. phosphatase per 200 mg. organic P, i.e. one-tenth of the 
amount of phosphatase employed in the previous experiment. Hydrolysis 
reached 50 % in 19 days and was then stopped; the monophosphate fraction 
gave analytical values corresponding closely with those calculated for a mixture 
of fructose-6-phosphate and fructose- 1 -phosphate in equal proportions. The 
amount of aldosephosphate did not exceed 6 % and was probably less^. 

While the results of these experiments justified the conclusion that the two 
phosphate groups of fructosediphosphate are removed b}^ bone phosphatase at 
nearly equal rates, they showed that the conversion of fructose into aldose, 
previously observed, is not a necessary consequence of this hydrolysis. 

It seemed possible that an explanation of these varying results might lie in 
the difference in purity of the phosphatase used. Preparations obtained by 
addition of alcohol and ether to aqueous extracts of bone had been employed 
for most of the earlier hydrolyses; but the phosphatase A^ used in the above 
experiments had been purified further by re-extracting the &st precipitate with 
30 % aqueous alcohol and again precipitating the phosphatase with alcohol and 
^ Friictosephospliates liave a small iodimetric reducing power. 
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ether This process of purification might have brought about the destruction or 
removal of some agent present in the cruder phosphatase and responsible for 
the change in the molecule of fructose. 

Further evidence on this point was obtained by hydrolysing fructose- 
diphosphate with other preparations of purified bone phosphatase (Exps, 3 and 4) 
and with crude bone extract (Exp. 5). These hydrolyses were carried out at 28° 
and jPh 7-6-7'8, without addition of magnesium salt. Analyses of the products 
and descriptions of the phosphatase preparations are given in Table I. 


Table I. Products obtained from paHial hydrolysis of fructosediphosphate 
by hone phosphatase. 


Monopliosplioric esters (barium salts 


Phosphatase 

Exp. Prep. Amt. 

1 a Ai 2(X) ni}?, 

lb Aj 200 

le Ai 200 „ 




Conditions of 



^ — 








hydrolysis 



Sugars 

M5461 


E educing po'wer 
as glucose 

Aldose- 

Fruc- 

tose 


Ester 



Dura- 

Hydro- 

calc, on 


,■ — 

A ^ 

phos- 

Seli- 


mg. 


MgSO^ 

tion 

lysis 

H.J. 

T.P. 

H.J. 

I 

0/' 

0 

phate 

vanoff 


P 

Ph 

M 

days 

''0/ 

/o 

n 

0 / 

/o 

0 ,' 

/o 

0 

/o 

0 

/O 

(") 

200 

7-0 



2*8 

55 

~ 108 

7*8 

29 

3*5 

8 

25 

- 17*2 

200 

7*0 

0*005 

2*1 

52 

- 105 

7*8 

30 

3*5 

8 

25 

— 16*3 

200 

8-4 



1 

87 

- 97 

7*7 

30 

4*0 

9 

10 . 

23 

- 15*1 

200 

8*4 

0*005 

1 

92 

- 99 

7*6 

30 

4*5 

22 

~ 14*4 

200 

84 



19 

50 

- 97 

7*8 

30 

2*9 

6 

23 

- 17*5 

155 

7*7 

— 

4 

50 

- 103 

7*8 

28 

3*0 

6 

26 

™ 18*7 

155 

7*7 

— 

4 

50 

- 103 

7*8 

28 

3*2 

7 

25 

- 18*1 


7*7 



2 

50 

- 53 

7*8 

29 

14*4 

32 

19 

13*3 

3921 

7*8 

— 

3 

47 

- 61 

■ 7*8 

28 

13*0 

29 

19 

- 13*4 

4500 

7*6 

— 

7 

48 

— 55 

7*8 

29 

14*7 

32 

18 

- 12*9 


Fructose has [a]g 46 i ~ 110 * 8 ° ; CglluOgPO^Ba requires P 7*85 

Fhosphatase prepamtmis: 

A, B, C, precipitates by addition of alcohol and ether to filtered aqueous extracts of rabbit bones. 

Ai , purified by extraction mth 30 % aqueous alcohol and reprecipitation with alcoliol and ether in presence of pt 
acetate. 

Bi , purified by extraction with 50 % aqueous alcohol and reprecipitation \rith alcohol and ether. 

Cg , purified twice by extraction with water and reprecipitation with alcohol in presence of sodium sulphatie. 
D, E, crude aqueous extracts of rabbit bones. » 


Tlie monopliosphate fraction produced by crude extract bad an I value of 
14-4 %, equivalent to 31 % of aldosemonopbospliate ; the free sugar appeared 
to contain about tbe same proportion of aldose Tbe monopliospbates obtained 
with purified phosphatase had I values of only 3 % and probably contained less 
than 6 % of aldosephosphate, while the proportion of aldose in the free sugars 
was equally low. Clearly, therefore, the crude hone extract contained an active 
agent which was not present in the purified phosphatase. 


The phosphohexohinase of bone and marrow. 

Presence of the, active agent in hone marroiv. In preparing the phosphatase 
most, but not all, of the marrow was removed before the bones were extracted 
with water. Tests were made with two extracts, one prepared from tlie heads 
of long bones without removing the marrow, the other from specially cleaned 
fragments of hard bone from the shafts. When allowed to act on hexosediphos- 
phate both extracts produced monophosphate mixtures containing about 30 % 
of aido-*esters. Experiments were next carried out with (a) an aqueous extract of 
marrow and (6) the precipitate obtained from such an extract by addition of 

^ A difficulty experienced in obtaining flocculation of the material at this stage was overcome 
by addition of potassium acetate. 

2 Calculated from the specific rotation, assuming fructose and glucose to be the principal 
components. The I values of these sugar fractions were vitiated by the presence of l-reducing 
substances derived from the crude enzyme preparation. 
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Table II. Intefconversiorb of aldo^ and heto-JiexosephospJiates by preparations 
of hone phosphatase and marrow. 


Phosphatase* Marrowf 



Aldo. 


ing./ 


ml./ 



Time 

Hydr. . 

Aldo. 

Time Hvdr, 

, Aldo. 


Exp. Substrate 

Of 

/o 

Prep. 

mg.P Prep. 

mg.P 

e 

Pn 

hrs. 

% 

/o 

hrs. 

0/ 

/O 

0/ 

/o 


10 Fructose-l:6-di- 

4 

G 

0-4 

— 

— 

28 

7-5 

17 

32 

18 

48 

81 

29 


phosphate 

4 

C 

0-4 

a 

0-01 

28 

74 

17 

32 

24 

48 

70 

36 

.4 

jj 

4 

C 

0-4 

a 

0-04 

28 

7-2 

17 

32 

25 

48 

67 

36 

jj 

4 

Co 

0-9 

— 

— 

28 

7-5 

17 

27 

4 

48 

64 

6 


j) 

4 

c: 

0-9 

a 

0-01 

28 

7-3 

17 

29 

20 

48 

57 

33 

! 

jj 

4 

Co 

0-9 

a 

0-04 

28 

7-2 

17 

30 

24 

48 

59 

35 

1 

11 Fructose-l:6-di- 

4 

c 

0-2 

— 


23 

8-4 







40 

71 

63 

29 

1 

phospbate 

4 


0-4 

— 

— 

23 

84 

— 

— 



40 

5 

' 1 





mg./mg. P 











4 

Ca 

04 

h 

0-3 

23 

84 

— 

— 



40 

65 

30 

1 

t 

S 


4 

rc 

ICo 

0-02\ 
04 J 

— 

— 

23 

84 

__ 


__ 

40 

74 

21 


Fructose-6-phosphate 

5 


1 

h 

1 

23 

8-4 

— 

. — 

— 

40 

98 

57 

I 

>3 

5 

— 

— 

h 

1 

23 

84 

— 

— 

— 

40 

9 

55 


12 Fructose-6-phosphate 

5 

— 

__ 

1) 

1 

23 

7-7 

17 

2 

56 

40 

5 

56 

j. 

Fructose + inorganic < 1 

— 

— 

b 

1 

23 

7-7 

17 

— : < 

1 

40 



< 1 


phosphate 














f 

13 Fructose-6-phosphate:j; 

5 


— 

h 

3 

23 

64 

4 

< 1 

61 

20 

2 

62 

5 

— 

— 

h 

3 

23 

7-7 

4 

1 

62 

20 

4 

63 


33 

5 

— 

— 

h 

9 

23 

7-7 

4 

2 

62 

20 

7 

62 

1 

Fructose-l-phosphate 

2 

— 

— 

b 

2 

23 

7-7 

4 

1 

2 

20 

5 

2 

r 

2 

Ca 

6 

b 

2 

23 

7-7 

4 

82 

2 

20 

100 

2 


Glucose-Vphosphate £ 

)2 


— 

h 

3 

23 

7-7 

4 

1 

63 

20 

4 

63 


* Phosphatase preparations. C, precipitate obtained by addition of alcohol and ether to aqueous extract of rabbit bones. 
Cg, C twice purified by extraction with w^ater and reprecipitation with alcohol in presence of sodium sulphate. 

t Marrow^ preparations, a, aqueous extract of bone marrow; marrow from the long bones of young rabbits was shaken 
with 3 times its weight of w'ater, left 3 hours at 0® and centrifuged ; 0-04 ml. = 10 mg. fresh marrow. &, precipitate obtained 
by addition of alcohol and ether to unfiltered aqueous extract of bone marrow'; 1 mg. w'as obtained from 11-6 mg. fresh 
marrow. 

The aihounts of these preparations used are given as mg. or ml. per mg. P of the substrate. 

The figures for aldose and aldo-deriv’-atives are based on the I values (less the amount due to the enzyme preparations) 
and are given as percentages of the total calculated hexose (not the H. J. value) in the substrate. The fructose esters reduce 
I to a small extent and are, therefore, shown as apparently containing 2-5 % aldosephosphate; fructose (Kerfoot) gives an 
I value of about 0*8 % . The specimen of glucose-6-phosphate used contained a small proportion of other esters, chiefly 
mannosephosphate. 

The concentrations of the substrates varied betw'een 0-015 M and 0-04 M in the different experiments. 

I In Exp. 13, tests on fructose-6-phosphate + marrow^ w'ere also done after 40 minutes and gave nearly the same 
percentages of aldo-derivatives as w'ere found after 4 hours. 


alcohol and ether. The results are shown in Table II. It was found (Exps. 10, 11) 
that either of the marrow preparations, when added to the purified phosphatase 
Cg restored the power to produce aldo-compounds from fructosediphosphate. 
Addition of the marrow extract to the cruder phosphatase C led to a shght 
increase in the percentage of aldo-compounds formed on hydrolysis of the 
diphosphate; but larger quantities of marrow extract, added to either crude or 
purified phosphatase, did not raise the proportion of aldo-compounds beyond 
certain limits, namely, about 25 % of the total hexose when hydrolysis had 
reached 32 % and about 36 % when 60-70 % of the phosphate had been set 
free. Other experiments, not quoted in Table 11, showed that the marrow 
preparation, like the crude phosphatase, lost its power to effect this change 
when left for some hours in aqueous alcohol. Exp. 11 also showed that the 
addition to phosphatase Cg of 1/20 its weight of phosphatase C was sufficient to 
increase the proportion of aldo-compounds from 5 to 21 %, while 10 times the 
quantity of 0 alone produced 29 % . It was concluded that the same agent was 
present in both marrow and bone extracts but the results did not warrant the 
assumption that its presence in the latter was due solely to the marrow left in 
the bone. 
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In order to learn more about the properties of this agent its action on other 
phosphoric esters and on fructose + inorganic phosphate was investigated. By 
the use of the marrow preparation h, whose phosphatase activity was very low, 
and the highly purified phosphatase C 2 , the action of the two enzymes could be 
readily distinguished. 

Eructose-6-phosphate was converted into aldo-esters to the extent of 55-63 % 
by marrow preparations alone at 8*4, 7-7 and 6-4, very little hydrolysis 
taking place (Exps. 11, 12, 13). The amount of conversion was, in some cases, 
maximum within 40 minutes. When both phosphatase and marrow were 
allowed to act on this ester, 98 % hydrolysis occurred in 40 hours, but the 
percentage of aldose was the same as that produced by marrow alone. 

Fructose- 1 -phosphate, on the other hand, did not yield any aldo-conipounds 
with marrow alone (5 % hydrolysis) or with marrow + phosphatase (100% hydro- 
lysis), nor did the marrow preparation produce any aldose from a mixture of 
fructose +■ inorganic phosphate in periods up to 40 hours. The action of marrow 
on glucose-6-phosphate caused the aldose content to fall to 63 %, the same 
proportion as that produced from fructose-6-phosphate under similar conditions. 

It should be stated that the amounts of aldosephosphates present in the 
equilibrium mixtures may be somewhat higher than the maximum values 
recorded, for two reasons ; (a) owing to the relatively large I-reducing power of 
the enzyme preparations the total reduction exceeded in some cases the limit 
recommended for this method [Macleod and Robison, 1929] ; (6) the aldo-esters 
probably included some mannose-6-phosphate which gives an abnormally low 
I value. 

The results of these preHminary experiments suggest that the active agent 
present in bone and marrow is a phosphohexokinase having the power to convert 
the hexose-6-phosphates into an equihbrium mixture of aldo- and keto-esters. It 
has no action on fructose- 1 -phosphate and, most probably, none on intact 
fructose- l:6-diphosphate. When the diphosphate is hydrolysed by bone 
phosphatase, fructose- 1 -phosphate and fructose-6-phosphate are formed in 
approximately equal proportions, so that if the kinase is also present the 
percentage of aldo- compounds in the products may rise to about half that given 
by fructose-6-phosphate under optimum conditions. The actual figure will 
depend on the relative activities of the phosphatase and kinase, that is, on how 
much of the fructose-6-phosphate is hydrolysed before conversion. The kinase 
does not efiect the conversion of free sugar. 

This phosphohexokinase is probably identical with the enzyme discovered 
by Lohmann [1933] in extracts of muscle, kidney, liver, brain and dried yeast. 
Lohmann showed that these extracts converted the Neuberg ester into a true 
equilibrium mixture which resembled, in its rates of hydrolysis by HCl and in its 
aldose content, the Embden and Robison esters of muscle and yeast fermenta- 
tions. The conversion was extremely rapid; at 20® equilibrium was reached in a 
few seconds with dialysed muscle extract and in about 5 or 10 minutes with the 
other tissue extracts. In our own experiments only a few tests were made after 
short periods, but these showed that fruetose-6-phosphate was converted into the 
equilibrium mixture in about 40 minutes at 23® and 7-7 by 3 mg, of marrow b 
(=35 mg, fresh marrow) per mg. ester P. The proportion of animal tissue extract 
used by Lohmann corresponded with about 600 mg. fresh tissue per mg. ester P. 
It would seem, therefore, that the activity of the marrow is at least as great as 
that of brain, kidney and hver tissues. 

Lohmann showed that a similar equihbrium was also reached in a few’ seconds 
when muscle extract was allowed to act on the aldosephosphate mixture resulting 
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from partial hydrolysis of the Embden ester by acids The same resnlt , 
obtamed in Exp 13 of the present series, startig with gLose C-Z^phir 

6 IhosSHeha Robison, 1935] have shown that mise: 

D-piiospJaate beliaves m the same way when aotf^d nn ^ nm 

can therefore be httle doubt that each of these hexose-6-phosphates is converted 
by phosphohexokmase into an equilibrium mixture in whioh all + 

Each has been isolated front the heSr„?pte;Lto 

wild beTtr\”"7T“‘'‘" 

would be interesting to discover whether the kinase has any effect on these also 

Rostz^'VsTZt^z [Sbtn :lid 

I ’ * , ealcifymg mechanism of bone may consist of a 

complex enzyme system analogous to those in yeast and muscle. The presence of 
phosphohexokmase in association with the phosphatase of hypertrophfc cartilac^e 
and osteoid tissue may have some significance in this conne^fon anddts location 
m the bone is therefore being further investigated. 

TAe isolation of fructose-! -phosphate. 

dd, ^^®i laevorotation of the mixed hexosemonophosphates obtained with 
purified phosphatase suggested that these would provide the most suitable 

fructose-l-phosphate ; but further considera- 
V "I*® ^ difterent conclusion. The proportion of fructose-l-phosphate in these 
hiTb probably not greater than in those of lower specific rotation and 

hi,,h aldose content, and whereas aldosephosphates could be quantitatively 
removed by oxidation, a method for the eHmination of fructose-6-phosphate had 
still to be found. It was therefore decided to use crude bone e?tra?t for the 

fSle I EvS?' on a larger scale. Two such hydrolyses 

(Table I, Exps. 6 and 7) were carried out and yielded 7-5 g. and 8-4 g. respectiTCly 
of barium hexosemonophosphates, equivalent to about 16 % of the total P of the 
^phosphat^ Prom their analytical values it was judged that these products 
S f • •"’ d approximately 30 % of aldosemonophospLtes and 

oO /o of fructose-l-phosphateh The residues from Exps. 1-7 contained con- 
f unchanged fructosediphosphate, which- was separated 
tbTw^f ® P^f P^«f® fey repeated precipitation of the acid barium salt; 

this was converted into sodium salt and partiaUy hydrolysed with crude bone 

W of s%My 

bromme, 70 ml. of a cold saturated solution of baryta (0-47 N) were added in 
10 ml. portions at mtervals during 20 minutes, with constant shaking; these 
quantities represented a 200 % excess of bromine and 50 % excess of baryta 

After *fe® oxidation of the aldosephosphate. 

Alter a lurther o minutes the solution was acidified with 12 ml. N HCl and the 
excess of bromine was removed by aeration for one hour. The pjr, which was 
then 4-2, was raised to 8-0 by addition of baryta and the precipffated bmilm 

^fe® fructosephosphates were recovered from 
alcohol and were freed from phosphohexonate 
^traWbf] ^th Z “ small quantities of water and fractional precipitation 
with alcohol. The fraction finally precipitated between 18 and 66 % alcohol 

’'y assuming the presence of both glucose and mannose esters, 
but the exact composition cannot be calculated without more information on this point. 
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weighed 7*2 g. and had P 7-81 % and [a] 546 i"- 27°. 6-7 g. ofhexosemonophosphate 
obtained from recovered diphosphate were similarly treated and yielded 3*1 g. 
barium salt having P 7*63 % and [a]546i~23°. The product obtained by 
Macleod and Robison [1933] had [a] 546 x'~ 25*8°. 

Separation of the fructosemonophosphates. An attempt was first made to 
separate the two fructosemonophosphates by fractional precipitation of the 
barium salts ([a] 546 i — 27°) from aqueous solutions by alcohol, three fractions were 
obtained having [a]546i-28*7°, -27*1°, -24-2° respectively. The first, which 
amounted to 60 % of the total salt, contained the highest proportion of fructose- 
1 -phosphate; but the degree of separation was small and it was thought well to 
try other methods before continuing this fractionation. 

The next attempt was based on the possibility that in alkaliiie solutions 
fructose-6-phosphate might be converted into aldosephosphate (which could be 
oxidised with bromine) while fructose- 1 -phosphate remained unchanged. A 
number of tests were carried out with the mixed monophosphate (I value 3-5 %) 
obtained from Exp. 1 a\ the results are briefly summarised below: 

(а) In aqueous solution at p^ 8*4 and 28° no increase in the I value occurred 
in 11 days. 

(б) In 0-01 N NaOH at 28° the I value slowly increased, reaching 6*6 % in 

0 hours; but the H.J. value fell, in the same period, from 35 to 32 %; after 
46 hours the I value had risen to 11 % and the H.J. value had fallen to 23 %, 
while 10 % of the total phosphate had been set free. 

(c) In 0*05 N NaOH at 28° similar but more rapid changes occurred ; in 

1 hour the I value rose to 6*2 % and the H.J. value fell to 32 % ; in 46 hours the 
H.J. value feU to 16 % , and 26 % of the phosphate was set free. 

These results indicated that in O-Ol N and 0*05 N NaOH at 28° the fructose 
esters had undergone changes more profound than the simple conversion of 
ketose into aldose. In a final experiment 0*78 g. of the mixed monophosphates of 
low aldose content was treated with bromine in presence of a large excess of 
baryta (0*2 iV) and the reaction was allowed to proceed for 100 minutes at room 
temperature. The amount of barium fructosephosphate recovered was only I 

0*12 g. and its specific rotation, —20°, was not very much higher than that of j 

i original mixture. Destruction of both fructose esters had clearly taken place ; 

f ; the method was therefore abandoned as useless. 

Recourse was now had to the fractional crystallisation of the brucine salts. 

It had been feared that this method might involve serious loss of the tfuetose-1- 
phosphate through hydrolysis during crystallisation or in the frequent inter- 
conversion of brucine and barium salts for analysis and further fractionation. 

Fortunately the brucine salts proved reasonably stable in aqueous and alcoholic 
solutions, while it was found possible to follow the course of their separation by j 

measuring their specific rotations in aqueous solution ; the loss in weight at 100° ^ 

(Pregl micro-dryer) and P content of the salt were determined in each case. i 

From time to time portions were converted into the barium salts and analysed : 
the amounts of hydrolysis occurring in 25 and 60 minutes in N HCl at 100°\vere ^ 

also determined on a few mg. of the barium salts and furnished an indication of T 

■ their purity. : . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ -4' 

The solution of the brucine salts in 80 % aqueous alcohol was prepared, as i 

previously described [Robison and King, 1931 ], from 8*6 g. barium salts ; it was i 

cooled to —15 and, after crystallisation had begun, was left for a fiirtluT | 

12 hours at 0 ° ; weight of crystalline salt 21 g., representing 80 % of the total P. I 

It was recrystallised three times by dissolving it in a small volume of 40 % 
alcohol at 30 and adding absolute alcohol to give 90 % concentration; w'eight 
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after third recrystallisation 10’7 g. A small portion was converted into the 
barium salt for analysis ; it had P 7-7 % , H. J. val. 28 % , I vaL h5 % , ; 

hydrolysis 88 % in 60 minutes. It was thus evident that very little separation 
had been achieved. The brucine salt was next dissolved in 35 ml. of 40 % alcohol 
and allowed to crystallise at 0°; four fractions, amounting to half the total salt, 
were removed and found to have an increased laevorotation, while the barium 
salt from one fraction had M54gi--31°. Still better results were obtained by 
recrystallisation from water, in which the brucine salt was much less soluble than 
in dilute aqueous alcohol. Solution was effected at 40° and crystallisation allowed 
to proceed at room temperature. Successive fractions of the brucine salt had 
specific rotations ranging from —47 to -34°. All the fractions obtained in 
previous operations were therefore crystalhsed from water, and fractions of high 
rotatory power were combined and recrystaUised. In this way the specific 
rotation of the brucine salt was gradually raised to —52°, that of the correspond- 
ing barium salt to —39° and the hydrolysis, in A HCl at 100°, to 98 % in 
25 minutes and 100 % in 60 minutes. 

The barium salt was purified by repeated solution in 10 parts of water and 
precipitation by alcohol. Traces of a sparingly soluble substance persisted and 
the salt was therefore again purified by fractional precipitation with alcohol; 
the main fraction obtained between 20 % and 70 % alcohol -was filtered off, 
washed with absolute alcohol and dried in an evacuated desiccator. The analytical 
values for this salt are shown in Table III ; the rates of hydrolysis of the free acid 


Table III. Analyses of fructosepkosphoric esters. 


Fructose Reducing power 
(Seli- as glucose % 




Ba 

P 

vanon) 

^ 'V 

^ 


Ester 

Salt 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

H.J.* 

I 

Fructose- 1 -phosphate 

Barium 

34*5 

7*82 

24 

26 

0*9 

-39*0 
{c = 6*l%) 

99 

Brucine 

— 

2*95 

— 

— 

— 

-52*1 

99 

Free acid 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

-64*2 








(c = ll*3%] 

Fructose- 1 -6-diphosphate 

Barium 

— 

10*42 

8 

12 

0*7 

+ 1*9° 

(used in present exps.) 
Fructose -6 -phosphate (from 


_ 

7*73 

22 

35 

1*6 

H- 2-3 


fermentation hexosemono- 
phosphate) 


Fructosemonophosphate 
(from hydrolysis of 
fructosediphosphate in 
.V HCl at 100°) 







5 mins, hydrolysisf „ 

— 

7*82 

— 

33 

3*0 

-h 2*6 

30 mins, hydrolysisf „ 

— 

7*79 

— 

33 

2*0 

- 5*1 

30 mins, hydrolysis, 20 % „ 

alcohol fraction 

— . 

7*78 

— 

— 

— . 

- 9*9 


* i^etermined with addition of 0*5 ml, 0*5 N NaOH. 

t These esters were hydrolysed to the same extent by N HCl at 100° in 25 and GO min. 
OoHio 04 (P 04 Ba )3 requires P 10*16 %; CsHn06P04Ba requires P 7*85 %; Ba 34*75 %;C 6 Hii 05 P 04 
{C23H2604N2)2 Tcquires P 2*95 %. 


in 0*01 M aqueous solution (autolysis) and of the potassium salt in 0*1 A and 
A HCl at 100° are given in Table IV. It is seen that the value of k increases 
with the Cji of the solution ; in this respect the behaviour of the ester agrees with 
that of fructosediphosphate and differs from the very abnormal behaviour of the 

62—3 
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Table IV. Hydrolysis of fructose- 1 -phosphoric ester in acid solutions 

at 100\ 


Concentration of esters 0-01 M. 


Calculated 


Autolysis 


Found Calc. % for 
% /r = 9xl03 


Time 

mins. 


The values of h are calculated from the equation for a unimolecular reaction 


For the hydrolysis in N HCl the values in columns {a) and {b) are those determined in two separate^ 
experiments. The values in columns (c) and (d) are calculated, (c) for .100 % of an ester Inning 
i; = 70 X 10'"® and (d) for a mixture containing 98 % of an ester having x 10“® and '1 of an 
ester having /c = 4*2 x 10“® . On the whole the observed values agree better with those in coluiun (r) 
than with those in column {df-. 

aldose-6-phosphates. The fall in the value of h during autol^^sis is probably due 
to the fall in Cjj as phosphoric acid is set free. 

The specific rotation of the barium salt is a little higher than the value 
previously calculated from the properties of the mixed fructosemonophospliates 
( — 39*^ against —35°), while the value of k for hydrolysis in N HCl is a little 
lower (0-070 against 0*075). With such high rates of lijrdrolysis the possible 
errors of the micromethods employed may apj)reciably affect the calculated 
values of k, and the presence of 1 %, or even of 2 % , fructose-6~phospliate in 
our final product cannot be definitely ruled out. In Table IV the percentages of 
hydrolysis calculated for 100 % of an ester with A’ =0-070 and of 98 % of an 
ester with ib= 0-075 are shown side by side with the observed values. Another 
explanation is, however, suggested by the results noted in a later paragraph, 
which show that when hexosediphosphate is hydrolysed with acid the 
fruetosemonophosphate produced at first is dextrorotatory, but soon becomes 
laevorotatory as hydrolysis proceeds. The final value of & observed in this 
hydrolysis cannot, therefore, represent the value for the ester first produced, 
presumably fruetose-6-phosphate, while the latter compouxid may conceivably 
be more dextrorotatory than has heretofore been supposed. The assuinptiojis 
made for the second component of the fruetosemonophosphate mixture were 
therefore not strictly correct. Further discussion of this interesting point will be 
postponed until the completion of experiments now in progress. 

Reaction of fructose- 1-phosphate with phenylhydrazine. 1*2 ml. of a solution 
containing 13 mg. of the free ester were treated with 0-2 ml. phenylhydrazine 

1 The sealed ampoules containing the acid solutions were immersed in a covered batb of 
vigorously boiling water. Variations in the temperature of the bath due to changes in barometrit' 
pressure might account for some of the observed difierenees in these rates. .Hydrolyses (//) aiifl 
(b) were carried out at 99-7° {p ^ 752 mm.); a subsequent hydrolysis of the same estei-, at 19U-7'" 
(p = 779 mm.) gave /c, 0-080. 
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and 0*2 ml. glacial acetic acid. A portion of this solution left at 0° for 48 hours 
deposited no crystallme phenylhydrazone. The remainder was heated in a 
boiling water-bath for 20 minutes, cooled to 0° and filtered after some hours ; 
weight of dry osazone, 13 mg. The mother-liquor, which gave no weighable 
precipitate on heating for a further 45 minutes, contained 1-36 mg. P, almost 
entirely as inorganic phosphate. The crude osazone contained only a trace 
(OT %) of P and, after recrystallisation, melted at the same temperature as 
glucosazone, alone and when mixed with the latter; the yield of glucosazone was 
equivalent to about 90 % of the original ester. Since only a very small per- 
centage of this ester would have been hydrolysed in 20 minutes at the of the 
solution, the liberation of phosphoric acid must be attributed to the oxidising 
action of the phenylhydrazine on the terminal group, to which the phosphoric 
acid is therefore most probably attached. 


Products of partial hydrolysis of fructosediphospliate N H 2 SO 4 . 

It had occasionally been noted that preparations of the Neuberg ester 
obtained in this laboratory by hydrolysis of fructosediphosphate with mineral 
acids at 100° were slightly laevorotatory ; the possibihty that this might be due 
to the presence of fructose- 1 -phosphate was investigated. A solution of the 
free diphosphoric ester in N H2SO4 was heated at 100° for 5 minutes and the 
barium hexosemonophosphate isolated in the usual way; the residual diphos- 
phate was again heated in N H2SO4 for a further 25 minutes and the mono- 
phosphate again separated from the products. Both barium salts were purified 
by solution in water and reprecipitation by alcohol ; their analyses are given m 
Table III. Unexpectedly, it was the second fraction, obtained after 30 minutes’ 
heating, that proved to be laevorotatory ( — 5-1°), while the specific rotation of 
the 5-minute fraction ( 4-2*6°) was close to that usually found for fructose-6- 
phosphate. Precipitation of the 30-minute product from aqueous solution by 
20 % alcohol gave a fraction having ^5464— 9*9°. These dextro- and laevo- 
rotatory salts were each hydrolysed to approximately the same extent by 
Y HCl at 100° in 25 minutes and 60 minutes. The laevorotatory substance 
cannot, therefore, have been fructose- 1 -phosphate. The presence of a derivative 
of fructopyranose, containing the phosphoric acid group in position 3, 4 or 5, 
might indicate either that the fructosediphosphate is not, after all, homogeneous 
or that migration of the phosphoric acid group from position 6 occurs under the 
conditions of hydrolysis. If the latter explanation be correct it might also 
account for other puzzlmg results noted in the past, e,g. the failure to obtain 
pure glucose-6-phosphate, in more than small proportion, from trehalosemono- 
phosphate after long- continued hydrolysis in N H2SO4 . It would also mean that 
the :fcal rates of hydrolysis of the hexosephosphoric esters in N HCl at 100° may 
not be those of the ester supposedly present. Further work on this question is in 
progress and will shortly be reported. 


Summary. 


1. In continuation of the experiments of Macleod and Robison [1933] the 
hydrolysis of fructose-1: 6-diphosphate by preparations of bone phosphatase 
has been further investigated. It has been shown that the products of hydrolysis 
by specially purified phosphatase are fructose- 1 -phosphate and fructose-6- 
phosphate in approximately equal proportions ; aldo-derivatives are not formed. 

2. The production of aldo-derivatives which was previously observed is due 
to the presence of a phosphohexokinase in crude bone extracts and in phosphatase 
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preparations obtained from these by addition of alcohol and ether. During 
further purification of the phosphatase this kinase is destroyed. 

3. The phosphohexokinase is present also in marrow extracts and can be 
precipitated from these extracts by alcohol and ether; it is inactivated if the 
precipitate is allowed to remain for some hours in aqueous alcohol. 

4. This phosphohexokinase is probably identical with the enzyme found b}^ 
Lohmann in extracts of muscle, kidney, liver, brain and yeast. It converts 
fruetose-6-phosphate and glucose-6-phosphate into equilibrium mixtures of aldo- 
and keto-esters. It has no apparent action on fructose- 1 -phosphate and none on 
fructose-1 :6-diphosphate unless phosphatase is also present and first removes the 
phosphate group from position 1 . It does not effect the conversion of free 
fructose into aldose. 

5. Fructose- 1 -phosphate has been isolated in apparently pure condition 
from the products of hydrolysis of the diphosphate by fractional crystallisation 
of the brucine fructosemonophosphates from water. 

The properties of the ester have been studied. The value of [a]546i for the 
barium salt is —39*0°, slightly higher than that calculated b}^ Macleod and 
Robison [1933]; [a]g463 of the free ester is '- 64*2°. 

The rates of hydrolysis of the free ester in 0*01 Jf aqueous solution and in 
0*1 N and N HCl at 100° have been determined. The values of k are for autolysis 
0-62 X 10-3, for 0-1 N HCl 9 x for N HCl 70 x 10-3. 

6. When heated with phenylhydrazine in acetic acid solution for 20 minutes 
at 100° the ester is converted almost quantitatively into glucosazone. This 
confirms the previous conclusion that the phosphate group occupies position 1 in 
the fructose molecule. The ester is probably 1-phosphofructopyranose. 

7. Other laevorotatory fructosemonophosphates have been obtained as the 
result of heating fructosediphosphoric ester with N H2SO4 at 100°. Experiments 
are in progress to discover the nature of these esters and to explain their forma- 
tion. 
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Measuhbments of the rate of oxidative lactic acid disappearance have been 
made by Holmes and Ashford [1930] and Ashford and Holmes [1931] in chopped 
brain, by Meiklejohn [1933] in minced tissue and by Meyerhof and Lohmann in 
brain slices [1926, 1]. Ashford and Dixon [1935] made some measurements of 
oxidative lactic acid disappearance and pointed out the small rate of this 
disappearance in relation to the rate of anaerobic lactic acid production. It 
seemed desirable to confirm this low value for rate of lactate disappearance in 
view of the doubt it throws on the generally accepted mechanism of the Pasteur 
reaction, namely, that oxygen removes the lactic acid which is continually 
formed as under anaerobic conditions. Further, it was necessary to establish if 
in reality more lactic acid disappears than can be accounted for by the oxygen 
uptake, as Ashford and Holmes [1931] have maintained. 

In general the lactic acid oxidised is calculated (as Meyerhof did first for 
muscle) from the extra oxygen uptake caused by the addition of lactate. The 
justification for this method has been questioned in Ashford and Holmes’s 
paper on the ground that sparing of the oxidation of intracellular substances 
may result from lactate addition and thus the oxygen uptake is really greater 
than that calculated. Ashford and Holmes concluded that sparing had not 
taken place. 

Quastel and Wheatley [1932] however showed that lactate spared the oxida- 
tion of succinate. They also showed that the excess oxygen uptake caused by 
small addition of lactate to brain respiring without substrate would account for 
most of the lactate added if measured over a prolonged period of time. It seems 
evident however (as indeed they admit) that this only shows that complete 
oxidation may occur finally. Resynthesis in the Meyerhof sense might well have 
occurred at first, the res 3 nthesised carbohydrate being later oxidised. Without 
continuous measurements of lactate disappearance this question could not be 
answered. 

As the rate of respiration without substrate falls ofi markedly with time and 
that with added lactate only falls slightly, the difference between these values 
increases with time (this is seen from Og uptake curves in phosphate buffer 
[Holmes and Ashford, 1930; Ashford and Holmes, 1931] and is demonstrated 
below for bicarbonate buffer) . It thus appeared that data as to the fate of the 
disappearing lactate could be obtained by studying the lactate disappearance 
and corresponding Og uptake over a period of several hours. If the accepted 
method of calculating lactate oxidation is correct (that is, that the difference 
I between the lactate and no substrate respiratory values gives the lactate oxida- 

; tion), then since this difference increases with time, the rate of disappearance of 

^ Harold Fry Student, King’s College. 
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lactate slxould also increase. If on the other hand the oxidation of lactate sup- 
presses the aiitorespiration, then the lactate will go on disappearing at the same 
rate. If this latter is really the case the lactate oxidised should be calculated not 
from the difference or excess Og uptake but from the total oxj^^gen uptake. 


Methods, 

All experiments were performed with slices of rabbit’s brain cortex sus- 
pended in bicarbonate Kinger at 37°. Measurements of oxjj-gen uptake and GOg 
production were made by the indirect (two vessel) method of Warburg. Sodium 
lactate made by neutralising <^Z-lactic acid with XaOH (with heating during the 
process to ensure hydrolysis of the lactide) was used so as to give a final concen- 
tration of 0*2 % lactic acid. Warburg measures aerobic lactic acid production by 
subtracting the Og uptake (QqJ from the total COg production in bicarbonate 
(^8002)* method assumes a respiratory quotient of 1 ; if this is the case then 
that part of the total COg production over and above an amount equal to the 
oxygen uptake is due to the formation of lactic acid and consequent decomposi- 
tion of bicarbonate. Conversely, when lactic acid is disappearing the total CO.y 
production is less than the oxygen uptake b3r an amount equal to that bound by 
the liberated cation of the lactate. This method has been described b^^ Meyerhof 
and Lohmann [1926, 2]. The disappearance of lactate was thus measured l)y the 
value Qo 2 — Qsc 02 ^ which gives the COg absorbed owing to lactic acid dis- 
and resulting liberation of base. This assumes b.q. of I for the oxida- 
tion of lactic acid (The b.q. for the autorespiration of brain slices is 1 [Dickens 
and Greville, 1933].) The values observed are essentially of the same order as 
those obtained chemically by Ashford and Holmes. The advantage of this 
method is that it readily gives the rates of lactic acid disappearance during the 
whole course of the experiment. 


ExPEBIMENTAL BESTJLTS AND DISCUSSION. 

Table I shows rates of lactate disappearance ( — <9^-), Og uptake ((Iq.,) and 
also total COg production observed (63002) without substrate. In 


Table I. 


Date 
25. i. 35 

30. i. 35 

2. ii. 35 


15. ii. 35 




Lactate 


iS[o substrate 

Eemarks 

Q 02 

Q 8 CO 2 

-Qf: 

(?02 

QsCOa 

2 parallel ex- 

7-1 

4*9 

2*2 




periments 

7-9 

5*7 

2*2 

' 



1 st hour 

7*4 

5*4 

2*0 

4*25 

3*3 

3rd hour 

7*0 

5*3 

1*7 ■ 

2-4 

2*6 ' 

4th hour 

6-9 

5*1 

1*8 

2*0 

2-0 

1 st hour 

7-9 

4*7 

3*2 

3*9 

2*1 

2 nd hour 

7*4 

5*05 

2*35 

2*1 

2*8 

2*2 

3rd hour 

7*1 

5*0 

: . 9.3 

9.4. 

4th hour 

6*7 

4*4 

2*3 

1*9 

2*0 

1 st hour 

8*0 

5*8 

2*2 

5*6 

4*3 

2 nd hour 

6*6 

4*7 

1*9 

3*1 

1*9 

■ 9.0 

3rd hour 

6*1 

3*9 

2*2 .■ 

1 ‘5 

4th and 5th hour 

6*1 

4*2 

1*9 

1*1 


6 th hour 

5*3 

3*5 

1*8 


i. 1, 

■■ 0 * 2 ' 

Average 

7*0 

— 

2*1 

. 



01 II cose 


^ = Ml 0, upt^e per mg. dry weight per hour, = m 1 observed CO, output, per mg. ,irv 

weight per hour. - , the rate of disappearance of lactic acid, is equal to 

- If the K.Q. were less than unity, the disappearance of lactic acid would be still less: tliis 
wouJd not alter the conclusions reached in this paper. 
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one experiment the anaerobic glycolysis from glucose was simultaneously 
measured and values of ^re given. 

It is first seen that the low values for lactate disappearance are amply con- 
firmed, an average value of -Q?/ of 2*1 being obtained. 

Secondly, although considerable fall in rate of autorespiration is shown with 
time, only a slight fall of lactate respiration rate is experienced. This is very 
strong evidence that lactate addition largely suppresses the autorespiration. 

In the third place although the difference between the oxygen uptake with 
and without lactic acid increases with time, the rate of lactate disappearance 
maintains either a fairly constant level or even falls slightly, but does not rise as 
would be the case if the resynthesis theory were correct (see above). 

We may conclude then that subtracting the Og uptake without substrate 
from that obtained with added lactate is not a correct method of obtaining a 
value for the lactic acid oxidised, and that this can be obtained with much more 
justification from the total oxygen uptake. The existence of resynthesis or 
unaccounted lactic acid disappearance in brain thus becomes very doubtful. 
It seems safe to assume that the lactic acid is completely oxidised. The average 
of the values in Table I (Qq^^ = 7*0 and —^^“ = 2*1) is quite in harmony with this 
view. 

Ashford and Holmes [1931] described experiments with washed chopped 
brain and also with chopped brain from animals killed in insulin convulsions. 
Under these conditions they obtained in some cases more lactate disappearing 
than could even be accounted for by total oxygen uptake. An experiment has 
been performed using brain cortex slices from a starved rabbit killed when in 
hypoglycaemic convulsions caused by an injection of 15 units of insulin 2-| hours 
previously. The results are shown in Table II. 


Table II. 





Lactate 


No substrate 

A _____ _ __ 

Bate 

Remarks 

^02 

feco2 


^02 

&CO2 

21. ii. 35 

2nd half hour 

7-8 

5-3 

2-5 

4*55 

3-7 


2nd hour 

6-8 

4-6 

2*2 

(1-7) 

(-0*6) 


3rd hour 

5*85 

3-2 

2*65 

1-9 

2-0 


4th hour 

6*8 

4-6 

2-2 

M 

0-6 


5th and 6th hour 

6*35 

4-1 

2*25 

1-0 

1-3 


7th hour 

6-3 

4-3 

2*0 

0-5 

0-5 


In this experiment the average Qq^ in lactate (a mean of the values in the 
table) is 6-65, while the average lactate disappearance is given by —Q^- = 2'3. 
This result is nearer the theoretical 3 molecules of oxygen used for every lactic 
acid molecule oxidised than the values obtained with the normal brain slices. 
The small excess of the theoretical value of Qq^ == 6-9 over the observed Qq^ = 6*65 
is almost certainly due to experimental error. In fact the agreement with the 
theoretical value is better than in the normal brain, where the Qq^ of 7*0 instead 
of a calculated value of 6-3 was observed. It may well be that a very slight 
respiration of other substrate occurs in the normal brain and that this is removed 
by insulin with its attendant hypoglycaemia. The experiment shown in Table II 
shows the same general course of metabolism as in experiments recorded in 
Table I, that is, fairly steady disappearance of lactate, while rise in the difference 
between respiration hi lactate and respiration without substrate occurs with 
increase in time. In this case then also the lactate oxidised should be calculated 
from the total oxygen uptake and not from the difference between the respiration 
in lactate and the autorespiration. 
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It seems clear that the hitherto much favoured theory of mechanism of the 
Pasteur reaction now requires, at any rate for brain, considerable modification. 
The rate of lactate disappearance in oxygen is no more than a quarter that 
obtained for lactic acid production in nitrogen (as is seen in Table I). This pre- 
cludes the possibility that lactic acid is formed in oxygen as in anaerobic condi- 
tions and then removed. It might be said that the metabolism without substrate 
is still producing lactic acid and this is being re-oxidised to such an extent as to 
impede the disappearance of added lactate. This view, however, is rendered very 
unlikely for the following reasons. Firstly, it has been shown by Holmes and 
Holmes [1925; 1927], Ashford and Holmes [1931] and Holmes and Sherif [1932] 
that the anaerobic lactate formation without glucose is very small. Secondly, 
the metaboHsm without substrate seems to be largely suppressed in the presence 
'of lactate. And, thirdly, the addition of potassium chloride does not cause 
aerobic glycolysis to appear in brain slices without substrate; this points to the 
absence of lactic acid formation and lactic acid-forming substance under these 
conditions. 

The use of potassium chloride as an indicator for the presence of lactic acid- 
forming substances should here be briefly described. It has been shown [Ashford 
and Dixon, 1935] that addition of this substance causes appearance of marked 
aerobic glycolysis from glucose as well as increased oxygen uptake. It has since 
been shown that with fructose only increased oxygen uptake is observed and no 
aerobic lactic acid formation occurs. This was to be expected since Loebel [1925] 
and others since have shown that fructose gives hardly aii}^ anaerobic glycolysis. 
Lactate also gives increased oxygen uptake with potassium chloride. If, there- 
fore, in the metabolism without substrate some lactic acid-forming substance 
were being used we should expect that the addition of potassium chloride would 
here cause aerobic lactic acid formation as with glucose. The following experi- 
ments with added potassium chloride in Jf/10 concentration negative this 
possibility: it is seen that without substrate there is no aerobic glycolysis, 
whereas with glucose and mannose which readily glycotyse under anaerobic 
conditions there is marked aerobic glycolysis. 


22. i. 35 
19, ii. 35 


No 

substrate 


Table III. 

Ghieose 

0*2 

Griucose Fructose Mannose Fructose G!?co 2 :en 
0-2 % 0*2 % 0*2 % 0*2 (>2 


* Bougb direct method of Warburg [see Ashford and Dixon, 1935 


We may conclude then that in oxygen lactic acid is not formed at tlie sajiie 
rate as in nitrogen and then reoxidised. Eirstly, lactic acid does not disappear 
fast enough in oxygen for this to be the case. Secondly, if ail the lactic acid 
formed m nitrogen were oxidised completely in oxygen the Qq would be of the 
order of three times the it is in fact equal to about half the Qf:. For this 
reason one would have to assume resynthesis of lactic acid or some other form of 
^sappearance unaccounted for by oxygen uptake, to explain a high rate of 
disappearance. However, the experiments described here disprove tiie idea of 
res^thesis, since the lactic acid disappearing is completely oxidised, at any rate 
at the concentrations employed ( 0-2 %). It seemed possible that unaccounted 
disappearance might occur at higher concentrations ( 0-5 %) employed by Ashford 
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and Holmes. However, an experiment performed using 0-5 % lactic acid has 
shown no unaccounted disappearance of lactic acid, as is seen in Table IV. 


Table IV. 


Lactate No 

(0-5 % lactic acid) substrate 



f 

A 

^ 

f 



Glucose 

Remarks 

^Oo 

^^SC 02 

~Q^ 


QsC02 


1st hour 

8-3 

5-6 

2-7 

4-9 

3.8 

19*9 

2nd hour 

7-4 

4*8 

2*6 

3-5 

2*8 

17*5 

3rd hour 

7-1 

4*5 

2-6 

1-6 

0*8 

20-4 

4th hour 

6-5 

4*1 

2*4 

1*3 

1*0 

15-8 

5th hour 

6*8 

4*9 

1-9 

0-7 

0*5 

15*8 

Average 

7-2 


2*4 

— 

— 




One must assume that in oxygen lactic acid is either not formed at all from 
glucose, or, if formed, is produced at a rate slow enough to be removed by 
complete oxidation. It thus appears that oxygen exerts its sparing effect on 
glycolysis at some point in the system prior to the formation of lactic acid. 

SuMMAEY. 

1 . Low values for rate of disappearance of lactate relative to rate of lactic 

acid formation in brain slices are confirmed, values averaging — for 

lactate disappearance being obtained. 

2. The rate of lactate disappearance is shown to remain fairly constant over 
prolonged periods of time. Only slight fail in respiration rate in lactate is 
observed, up to 35 % over 6 hours. Marked fall in respiration without substrate 
up to 90 % is simuitaneousiy observed. 

3. The bearing of these results on the question of the fate of lactic acid 
disappearing and on the site of action of oxygen in the Pasteur reaction is dis- 
cussed. It is concluded that the lactic acid oxidised should be calculated from 
the total oxygen uptake and that complete oxidation occurs. 

4. The use of potassium chloride for detection of possible lactic acid-forming 
substance under aerobic conditions is indicated. 

I wish to thank Dr E. G. Holmes and Dr H. A. Krebs for their valuable 
advice and criticism. 
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The determination of the distribution of the cations in miUc has, until recent 
years, been rendered difficult by the lack of a rapid and convenient method 
for the determination of sodium. The description by Barber and Koltlioff 
[1928] of an accurate gravimetric method by which micro- quantities can be 
determined by a macro-technique was followed by the description of a colori- 
metric method by McCance and Shipp [1931]. Earlier methods for the deter- 
mination of sodium in milk have been described by Blanchetim’e [1923] and 
Barthe and Dufilho [1926 ; 1928, 1]. The method for the determination of sodium 
described in this paper consists of the application of the gravimetric method of 
Barber and Kolthotf to milk. Owing to the uncertainty of the temperature at 
which sodium is volatilised as chloride and the prolonged time necessary for 
complete ashing at the maximum allowable temperature, it was decided to 
adopt the method of wet ashing with nitric acid. 

Few values for the sodium content of cow’s milk have appeared in the 
literature and these are usually given as mean values together with the ranges 
in which they occur. Little attempt has been made to correlate the sodium and 
chloride values except to state that the chloride in milk is more than ec|iiivalent 
to the sodium and that the excess is probably combined with calcium. Indeed 
it has been stated [Barthe and Dufilho, 1927] that the sodium content of the 
milk of healthy cows is never greater than 50 mg. per 100 ml. and that the 
Na: Cl ratio is never higher than 0*339. The idea however is presented that the 
sodium content of cow’s milk increases as the period of lactation advances 
[Barthe and Dufilho, 1928, 2]. 

The milk of 20 cows of the Shorthorn and Guernsey breeds has been examined 
in an attempt to correlate the sodium and chloride contents of their milk and 
their stages of lactation. The results of duplicate, and in some cases triplicate, 
determinations are given in Table I together with the length of time during 
which the cows had been in lactation. The values for sodium and chloride have 
ranged from 39*2 to 139*2 and 70 to 193 mg, per 100 ml. respectively, with 
mean values of 76*8 and 113*4 mg. per 100 ml. respectively. The calculation of 
the correlation coefficient for the collected data has resulted in the high value 
of 0*91 and the straight line representing this correlation, calculated by the 
method of least squares, is represented by the equation 

01 = 1*24 Na+ 18*09 

where Cl and Na are expressed in mg. per 100 ml. This is the straight line drawn 
in the graph (Fig, 1), This correlation is given independently of the breed of 
the cow, no significant difference having been found between the milks of the 
two breeds investigated. 
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When expressed in miffi-equivalents, the relation takes the form 

01 = 0-805 Na + 0-51 

n which it is e^dent that chloride is always in excess. This holds for values 
d from 70 to 193 mg. per 100 ml., the higher value being weU into the region 
abnormality preceding “drying off”. It is not certain that the equation 


Sodium, mg. per 100 ml. 

Fig. 1. Relation of sodium to chloride. Cl = l-24]Sra + 18*09 


Days in lactation 

Fig. 2. Sodium content and duration of lactation. 

holds for values of chloride below 70 mg. per 100 ml. (or sodium below 39-2 mg. 
per 100 ml.) since samples of cow’s milk of lower chloride content are rarely 
encountered. The Na: Cl ratio is evidently not a fixed quantity for milk, but is 
a function of the value of either element, so the statement of Barthe and Dufifiio 
[1927] is incorrect. Indeed, in no cases were values as low as 0-339 found 
for this ratio in the milk of the cows of our herd, which is to be regarded as 
t 3 q)ical of Enghsh herds of their breeds. The value given for the mean of the 
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chloride contents of the milks examined is somewhat higher than the value found 
for over a thousand samples [Davies, 1935] which was 100 iiig. per 100 ml. 
The latter corresponds to a sodium value of 66*0 mg. per 100 ml. which can be 
regarded as the mean sodium content for cow’s milk. 

As is well known, the chloride content of milk increases with advance in 
the period of lactation. Consequently, the value for the sodium content of 
milk must increase. Fig. 2 shows the scatter diagram for sodium against the 
period of lactation in days. Again it is evident that there is no significant 
difference between Shorthorn and Guernsey types. There appears to be a general 
upward trend but the number of determinations is not large enough for 
statistical treatment. 

Methods. 


The milk samples used were taken from individual cows either at the a.m. 
or p.m. milking and represent the whole of the milk at that particular milking 
(fore milk being rejected). 

Chloride was determined by the method of Davies [1932]. Sodium was 
determined by the triple acetate gravimetric method as follows : 

Reagents, (1) Concentrated nitric acid (sp. gr. 14). 

(2) Alcoholic zinc acetate with zinc hydroxide. This is prepared from 
sodium-free zinc sulphate according to the method of McCance and Shipp [1931]. 

(3) Zinc uranyl acetate solution: {a) 10 g, of uranyl acetate (a.e.) are dis- 
solved in 50 ml. of boiling water containing 2 ml. of glacial acetic acid; (b) 30 g. 
of zinc acetate are dissolved in 50 ml. of boiling water containing 1 ml. of glacial 
acetic acid, (a) and (b) are mixed while boiling, re-boiled for a few minutes, 
cooled, allowed to stand overnight and filtered. This solution is alwa 3 ^s kept 
saturated at working temperature with sodium zinc uranjd acetate, prepared 
by mixing some of the reagent with an alcoholic solution of sodium chloride, 
and filtered before use. 

(4) 95 % alcohol saturated with the triple acetate. The alcohol is kept 
in contact with the triple acetate at working temperature and filtered before 
use. 

Procedure. 25 ml. (or if the milk is known to contain less than 80 mg. Ka 
per 100 ml., 50 ml.) of milk are measured into a 150 ml. silica flask, 10 ml. of 
concentrated nitric acid are added, and the mixture is heated on a sand-bath. 
When the solution has been almost reduced to drjniess the mass chars and the 
carbon ignites and burns in the nitric fumes. By the cautious addition of nitric 
acid it is possible to obtain a white ash in a few minutes. This ash is dissolved 
in a small amount of dilute nitric acid and transferred with the aid of 10 ml. 
of water to a 25 ml. graduated flask. For removal of phosphate 15 ml. of the 
zinc acetate-zinc hydroxide reagent are added, mixed with the solution and 
allowed to stand 24 hours. The solution is made up to the mark and filtered. 
2 ml. portions of the filtrate are measured into 10 ml. of the zinc uranyl acetate 
reagent contained in a lOG 4 Jena filter of 15 ml. capacity which is stoppered 
at the bottom in the manner described by Peters and Van Slyke [1932]. i\f ter 
vigorous stirring by means of a short, thin rod, the latter is"^ washed down by 
two successive portions of 1 ml. of the reagent and the filter is covered and set 
aside for 1 hour. After removal of the stopper, the fluid contents are su(‘ked 
through by means of the pump and the precipitate is washed five times with 
2 ml. portions of alcohol saturated with the triple acetate and twice with 5 ml. 
portions of ether. The outside of the filter is then wiped dry, the filter is placed 
in a desiccator for 1 hour and weighed, an ordinary anal 3 rtlcal balance being 
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sufficiently accurate. The precipitate weighs 66-9 times its content of sodium 
so that usmg 25 ml. of milk, and 2 ml. of filtrate, the mg. Na per 100 ml. milk are 

100 X mass of precipitate (m^.) 

~Yx 66-9 

The agreement between triplicates is usually well within 1 % and often identical 

values are obtained. 

Excess of potassium interferes with the determination, but this element does 
not occur in milk to such an extent that special precautions have to be taken 
as IS the case with certain urines, feeding stuffs etc. 


Table I. 


Griieriisey (G) or 
Shorthorn (S) 

G 

G 

G 

S 

S 

G 

S 


Days in 

Milk 

Milk 

Na 

01 

milk 

mg./lOO ml. 

mg./lOOml. 

255 

81 

39*2 

88 

92 

56*3 

87 

105 

68*0 

118 

117 

86*0 

239 

314 

140 

165 

97*2 

116*5 

351 

193 

139*2 

324 

109 

73*7 

297 

122 

82*2 

64 

70 

48*8 

145 

128 

90*7 

160 

116 

85*8 

288 

162 

121*6 

66 

77 

39*9 

387 

132 

87*4 

268 

152 

100*8 

109 

84 

52*1 

116 

74 

50*0 

108 

78 

52*1 

64 

70 

48*2 


Summary. 

1. A detailed account of the determination of sodium in cow’s milh is given. 

2. In the milk of 20 cows the average values of Cl and Na were 113-4 and 
76*8 mg. per 100 ml. respectively. 

3. The relation between chloride and sodium in mill?: of Shorthorn and 
Griiernsey cows is given by the equation 

01 = 1-24 Na + 18-09 
where Cl and Na are expressed in mg. per 100 ml. 
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OBITUARY NOTICE. 

JOHN ALEXANDER MILROY. 

(1871-1934.) 

John AiEXANDEE tooY, one of the Original Members of the Biochemical 
Society died at BeHast after a brief illness on September 19, 1934, having iust 
passed his s;^ty-third birthday. Born in Wigtownshire, he received his school 
education in Edinburgh, obtaining in 1893 the degree of M A 

he spent a winter in SalkowsM’s laboratory in Berlin, and at a later date he was 
for a time a student under Emil Fischer. After graduation he acted as Demon- 
strator of Physiology first in Owens CoUege, Manchester, and then in Yorkshire 
CoUege, Leeds. In 1902 he accompanied his elder brother, Prof T H Milrov 
to Queen s University Belfast, where the latter had just been appointed to the 

bntTn^l Sf at first the post of Lecturer in Physiology, 
ioi appointed Lecturer, and in 1922 Reader, in Biochemistry In 

Si, -T® the newly-founded J. C. White Professorship of 

Biochemistry. It had been his mtention to terminate his tenure of the Chair 
after one more year of service, and to retire from active academic work at the 
same time as his brother m 1935. An association, which had endured already 

elusion appropriate and feheitous con- 

In 1902 Mfroy submitted to the University of Edinburgh a thesis for which 
he was awarded the degree of M.D. with the added distinction of a gold medal 
f f ®?“tribution to the knowledge of the products of 

the reduction of haematm — mdicates his early interest in a field, to which in 
succeeding years he made a variety of important contributions. He had already 
as a matter of fact, presented to the Physiological Society (J. Physiol 1901) 
a prelimmary account of the matters dealt with in his thesis, and in 1904 he 
commumcated through the same channel a paper on “Products of the distilla- 
tion of haematm with zinc dust” and another on “Reduced acid haematin and 
some of Its derivatives. ’ In 1909 he described a remarkably stable derivative 
of haemochromogen, m which iron had been largely replaced by nickel, and also 
reported a careful measurement of the specific CO-eapacity of reduced acid 
haematm {J. Physiol,, 1909). The last paper of this series {Biochem, J,, 1918) 
describes the preparation, the absorption spectra and the properties of a number 
of metalhc compounds of haematoporphyrin, some of them previously unknown. 
Notable among these was the stannous compound, which was found to be 
remarkably stable and to show a spectrum of singular intensity. Upon this 
observation Milroy based a new test for blood pigment, exceeding in dehcacy 

any other known test of specific character. ^ ^ 

The^oup of papers just cited embodies in itself a substantial contribution 
to Biochemistry. Mlroy’s other publications show that he took a hvely and 
productive mterest m many widely different topics. They include papers on 
Ibumosuria^(J. 1901), on the staining of protein crystals (Proc. Scot. 

M^crosmp. Soc., 1902), on the estimation of urea (BiocAm. J., 1913), blood 
sugar {Biochem. J., 1925) and blood fat (Biochem. J., 1928), and on sublimation 
m vacuo as a method of separating certain chemical constituents of the body 
Biocliem. 1935 xxix ( 983 j 
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vision ana extension oi tnis dook, leaoing do duo issue m ui a, vnnu. 
enlarged edition, was to a preponderating extent the individnal work of the 
younger brother. The task was one which he performed in the spirit rather of 
the investigator than of the compiler; and the book incorporates much that 
must be credited to him as original work. The improvement of practical instruc- 
tion in his Department was indeed an object in the pursuit of which Milroy 
spared himself no pains. The thoroughness of his methods was appreciated even 
by junior students, still more by the many graduates, both in Science and 
Medicine, who attended his advanced course. 

Those fortunate enough to have known John Milroy are aware that his gifts 
of intellect were not more conspicuous than the charm of his personality and 
the mingled strength and sweetness of his character. The vivid smile that lit 
his face in conversation reflected a mind and a disposition at once eager and 
ingenuous. His modesty, his sociability, his kindly courtesy endeared him to 
all, young or old, with whom he came in contact. The interests of others always 
claimed his attention more readily than his own, and to any colleague who 
called upon him for information or advice he offered his time and his knowledge 
with prodigal liberality. Happy in his daily work, happy in his many friendships, 
he was happiest of aU in the family life which he shared with his two brothers 
and two sisters — all, like himself, unmarried. All those — and they are many — 
who have been admitted to that closely-knit but hospitable household will 
understand, and share, the sorrow of its surviving members. 

A. Hijntise. 


CXIX. THE ROLE OF THE PLACENTA IN THE 
FAT METABOLISM OF THE RABBIT FOETUS. 
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By ELDON MATHEWS BOYD. 

From the Department of Pharmacology, Queen's University, Kingston, 

Ontario, Canada, 

{Received January 8th, 1935.) 

liT recent years, the author has been interested in the study of fat metabolism 
during the reproductive cycle. The results of previous investigations leading to 
the present contribution may be briefly indicated. The prehminary step consisted 
in the elaboration of a method whereby all known lipoids could be simultaneously 
estimated in micro-amounts, in the same extract and using the same analytical 
principle — isolation followed by oxidation [Boyd, 1933, 1]. This differential 
micro-analysis was then applied to a study of lipoids in the blood of pregnant 
women in whom it was shown [Boyd, 1934, 1] that the concentration of lipoids 
is increased in plasma but not in the red blood cells and that the increase in 
plasma is different in regard to time and extent for each lipoid. The white blood 
cells were noted to contain smaller amounts of fatty substances in pregnant 
[Boyd, 1934, 2] than in non-pregnant [Boyd, 1933, 2] women but after parturition 
there occurred a remarkable increase of several hmidredfold in the phospholipin, 
free cholesterol and neutral fat of these cells. Experiments which have not been 
published to date confirmed the observations of Baumann and Holly [1926] and 
others that in rabbits the blood lipoids are decreased rather than increased during 
pregnancy. In the ovary of pregnant and pseudopregnant rabbits, certain changes 
were encountered in lipoid composition which were interpreted as signifying 
that the physiological activity of this organ in this species increases up to the 
mid-point of pregnancy and retrogresses during the latter half [Boyd, 1935, 1]. 

Two possible effects of the lipaemia of pregnancy in women have so far been 
investigated. It has been shown that normal lactation following the termination 
of pregnancy is accompanied by a decline in the value of all plasma lipoids but 
that if lactation is prevented by drying up the breasts the lipaemia persists or 
may be augmented [Boyd, 1935, 2]. This was interpreted as signifying that the 
lipaemia assists in the production of milk fat or that the prevention of lactation 
causes some further maladjustment in fat metabohsm. The second effect investi- 
gated was the possibility that the lipaemia may act in the nature of an increased 
pressure head forcing lipoids into the umbilical circulation through the placenta 
and on to the foetus where they are utilised in the building up of the developing 
organs. In this connection, it was found that the human placenta at full term 
pregnancy adds considerable amounts of lipoids to umbilical blood from which 
they are absorbed by the growing offspring [Boyd and Wilson, 1935] . The average 
large, well-nourished infant was recorded to absorb in the neighbourhood of 50 g. 
of lipoids per day from umbilical blood, 40 g. of these being phospholipin and 
the remainder equally divided between free cholesterol and cholesterol esters; 
neutral fat was occasionally absorbed and occasionally given up by the foetus. 

Erom these results it was concluded that the placenta plays an important 
part in the transfer of lipoids from the mother to the foetus in utero. Two 
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possible explanations may be offered regarding the manner m which this 
exchange takes place. First, hpoids in the maternal blood-stream may sunply 
be passed across the placental membrane to the umbiKcal blood. In reterrmg to 
this process, the term permeabihty has been purposely avowed smce the manner 

in which lipoids are transferred across animal membranes is at present obscure ; 
it may be through the intermediate formation of semi-soluble phospholipm 
although even this is disputed. Secondly, the placenta may act in the nature ol a 
secreting gland, taldng up lipoids from the maternal blood-stream and pas^g 
them on, with or without structural modification, to the foetal circulation. Ilie 
absence of glandular tissue from the placenta in no way militates against tins 
conception, since apparently all tissues of the body are capable of takhig up and 
discharging lipoids of the blood. If the tissues of the placenta are actively engaged 
in the production or elaboration of lipoids for the foetus, then it appears that 
any alteration in the lipoid composition of the foetus at the various stages of 
pregnancy may be accompanied by corresponding changes in the lipoid com- 
position of the placenta. The present investigation was concerned with the 

development of this postulate. • t • 

Habbits were used in this investigation because the placenta in this species 
is functionally similar to that in man, i.e. it is of the haemo-chorial t^ pe, and 
hence results obtained with this animal may be more readily applied to and com- 
pared with our previous findings in the human placenta [Bo}^^ and Wilson, 
1935]. The procedure adopted was to select female rabbits at different periods 
during pregnancy, open the abdomen and uterus, take out a foetus vdth its 
corresponding placenta and then measure the lipoid content of each. When a 
sufS.cient number of such experiments had been done, it was possible to plot 
the lipoid composition of the foetus against the lipoid composition of the 
placenta at the various stages of pregnancy, noting whether or not there were 
any indications of variations in the fat metabolism of the placenta during 

gestation. „ 

Expebimental pbocedijee. 

Foetuses and placentas were obtained from the uteri of gravid rabbits at 
various days during pregnancy from the 14th day to the 32nd day or term. No 
determinations were made earlier than the 14th day because the foetus before 
this date is tpo small for a complete Mpoid micro -analysis. The structures were 
kept in pairs so that the lipoid composition of the foetus could be compared vdth 
that of the placenta to which it had been attached while in the uterus. After 
removal from the uterus, the foetus and placenta were separately weighed and 
ground up to a fine mud in a mortar using rough quarry sand which had been 
de-carbonated with hydrochloric acid, washed with water and extracted with 
alcohol and was of a uniform size between 18 and 20 mesh. The mixture of sand 
and tissues was transferred quantitatively to a flask and shaken with at least 
50 volumes {vjw) of a mixture of alcohol and ether, 3 : 1, both redistilled and 
the ether peroxide-free. The mortar was washed out several times with small 
amounts of this solvent and the tissue-sand, which tended to cake when the 
proteins were precipitated, broken up with a clean spatula. The contents of 
the flask were then brought to boiling on a steam-bath for a few minutes, thus 
completing the extraction of hpoids. After cooling to room temperatun^ tln^ 
extracted fatty substances were filtered off through alcohol-extracted filter-paper 
into a volumetric flask, the residue was washed with repeated portions of alcohol- 
ether, and the combined filtrate made up to volume. Foetuses wmghing over 
10 g. were cut into fine pieces and continuously extracted with 10 to 15 volumes 
of alcohol-ether, for 10 to 15 hours in Bloor percolator-extractors. Both of 
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these methods were found to give complete extraction and the choice was purely 
for convenience in adjusting the final volume of the extracts, the first method 
requiring large amounts of solvent and a short extraction time and the Bloor 
method using smaller amounts of solvent but a longer extraction time. 

In each extract the lipoids determined experimentally were total fatty acids, 
total cholesterol, free cholesterol and phospholipins, using the Bloor oxidative 
micro-technique as modified by Boyd [1933, 1]. From these values determined 
experimentally were calculated the concentrations of the various lipoids present. 
Thus phospholipin and free cholesterol were obtained directly, ester cholesterol 
calculated by subtracting the value of free cholesterol from total cholesterol, 
and neutral fat by subtracting from the total fatty acids the fatty acids of 
phospholipin and cholesterol ester. These residual fatty acids, which were taken 
to represent neutral fat fatty acids and calculated to comprise 95 % of the neutral 
fat fraction, are probably present in the tissues mostly in the form of glycerol 
esters but may have other combinations and some may be present as free fatty 
acid. In view of this probability and of the absence of definite knowledge con- 
cerning their nature, they have been referred to collectively as neutral fat. 

Experimental results. 

The concentrations of the four main groups of lipoids, namely phospholipins, 
free cholesterol, ester cholesterol and neutral fat, in the rabbit foetus and 
placenta during the latter two-thirds of pregnancy are depicted respectively in 
Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4. Curves for total lipoid, total fatty acid, total cholesterol and 
the other lipoids have not been given because they are not essential to the inter- 
pretation of the data and because they may be calculated approximately from 
the information given. The ordinates and abscissae in all figures are in the same 
units. The ordinate represents mg. of lipoid per 100 g. tissue, wet weight. The 
abscissa represents the weight of the foetus in g. In order to demonstrate 
clearly the variations in the smaller foetuses, the progression of the abscissa was 
made geometric rather than arithmetic. This should be remembered when 
interpreting the slope of the curves. The weight of the foetuses has been used 
for the abscissa rather than the day of gestation because the lipoid composition 
was found to vary with the weight of the foetus rather than with the duration 
of pregnancy. This was particularly apparent when three or four foetuses were 
analysed from a single uterus, especially in the earlier stages of gestation. To 
obtain the approximate duration of pregnancy in each curve, the following 
figures may be given as guides: at 14 days, average weight of foetus about 
0*25 g.; at 17 days, LO g.; at 24 days, 12 g.; at 31 days, 40 g. 

A. Phospholipins. 

The concentration of phospholipins in the foetus (Fig. 1) increased in the 
earliest embryos studied and in every embryo throughout pregnancy whenever 
the weight of the foetus increased, the most rapid increase being around the 
14th day of gestation. As the weight of the foetus rose from 0-2 to 0*4 g., the 
phospholipin content rose from 122 to 513 mg. per 100 g. From then until the 
termination of pregnancy, phospholipin continued to rise in value but at a much 
smaller rate. At the termination of pregnancy, phospholipin composed on the 
average 1 % of the weight of the foetus. ‘ 

While the phospholipin content of the foetus was steadily increasing, the 
phospholipin content of the placenta was found to exhibit two phases. As the 
foetus increased in weight from 0*2 to 2 g., the concentration of phospholipin 
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in the placenta fell from over 1500 mg. per 100 g. to about 1000 mg. per 100 g. 
Prom then on to term, phospholipin rose to and remained at a plateau level of 
around 1500 mg. per 100 g., with considerable variation both high and low in 
different placentas. The appearance of this double phase became obvious only 
after examining a number of placentas, particularly those in the earlier stages of 
gestation. It is not shown in the results of previous investigators on other 



Fig. 1. 



Weight of foetus in g* 
Fig. 2. 


Fig, 1. Changes in the percentage of phospholipin in the foetus and in the placenta of the rabbit 
during intra-uterine growth, o — o placenta; • — • foetus. 

Fig. 2. Changes in the percentage of free cholesterol in the foetus and in the placenta of the rabbit 
during intra-uterine growth, o — o placenta; • — •foetus. 

types of placentas; most of this previous work reports only one or two stages, 
but Watanabe [1923] obtained a '^step down” type of curve for the human 
placenta, that is a high plateau in the first trimester, a drop to a lower plateau 
in the second trimester and then the lowest level of all in the last trimester. The 
only previous report on the placenta of the rabbit gives 600 mg. per 100 g. as the 
value for phospholipin on the 29th day of gestation [Baumann and Holly, 1926]. 

The results suggest that the initial fall in the level of placental phospholipin 
is due to removal of phospholipm either to certain maternal organs such as the 
mammary glands, which were found by Baumann and Holly [1926] to have an 
infiltration of phospholipin during pregnancy, or to the foetus in which there is a 
very rapid increase in phospholipin as shown above. Since the weight of the 
placenta increases during pregnancy more rapidly than the concentration of 
phospholipm falls, there is actually a slight increase in the total amount of 
phospholipin segregated in this organ. Hence the increase in the phospholipin 
of the foetus cannot be due to a simple transfer of a certain number of mg. of 
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pliospholipin from the placenta. The phospholipin content of a tissue is a 
d 3 mamic value, being increased by absorption of lipoid from the blood and 
decreased by oxidation, hydrolysis, and removal by the blood. Hence the 
placenta of early pregnancy, or rather the early part of the second half of 
pregnancy, may be giving up to the foetus or to some other organ more phos- 
pholipin than it actually requires to satisfy its own needs. 

B. Free cholesterol. 

Changes in the concentration of free cholesterol (Fig. 2) in the foetus during 
pregnancy closely paralleled the changes in phospholipin. This was not un- 
expected since the two lipoids appear to be closely related in vital economy, the 
one being antagonistic to the other in many physiological reactions, for example, 
haemolysis of the red blood cells. In the foetus, free cholesterol rose from a 
value of 58 mg. per 100 g, in a 0-2 g. embryo to 167 mg. per 100 g. in a 34 g. 
embryo almost at term. Again the increase in the foetus was more marked in the 
earlier cases studied. 

The placenta exhibited considerable variation in regard to its free cholesterol 
with a tendency toward increasing amounts of the hpoid as gestation proceeded. 
The curve as represented in Fig. 2 was considered best adapted to the various 
points. The relationship to phospholipin may be shown more clearly if the first 
eight points for free cholesterol in the placenta are united by a straight Hne pro- 
gressing downward followed by a rise in the latter part of pregnancy as in the 
case of phospholipin. In such a case, most of the discussion which was apphed to 
phospholipin may also be applied to free cholesterol. Be this as it may, the 
results clearly indicate that cholesterol metabolism of the placenta varies 
according to the duration of pregnancy. 

C. Ester cholesterol. 

This lipoid underwent a remarkable change in the rabbit placenta during 
pregnancy. As shown in Fig. 3, it rose from a value of 139 mg. per 100 g. on the 
14th day of gestation to almost 500 mg. per 100 g. between the 16th and 22nd 
days of pregnancy. After that, the concentration of placental ester cholesterol 
fell and at the end of pregnancy the value was similar to that found in the 
14-day animals. During this time, small and cor^aratively insignificant amounts 
of ester cholesterol were present in the foetus, me values varying between 0 and 
98 mg. per 100 g. but showing no definite trends. 

Variations in the concentration of placental ester cholesterol are in many 
respects the opposite of those for phospholipin and free cholesterol, particularly 
phospholipin. Thus, while the values for phospholipin fell in the placenta be- 
tween 0*2 and 10 g. foetuses, the ester cholesterol rose. Ester cholesterol in 
tissues is bound with fatty acids and the results suggest that the decrease in 
phospholipin may have been due to a liberation of fatty acids which were then 
combined with cholesterol to produce cholesterol esters. The concentration of 
total cholesterol also increased in this period, so that there must have been a 
consid-erable infiltration or synthesis of cholesterol. 

It is worthy of note that the placenta of the rabbit was found to contain 
more cholesterol esters than are usually found in tissues. On the average, about 
one half of the total cholesterol was present as ester; in adult tissues, ester 
cholesterol rarely comprises more than 10 % of the total cholesterol. Since 
cholesterol esters appear to act as transporters of fatty acids [Bloor, 1924; 
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Schaible, 1932 ; Ling, 1931], there may be some significance in the high cholesterol 
ester content of the placenta in relation to the postulated transport of fatt\ 
acids to the foetus. 




, Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 

Fig. 3. Changes in the percentage of ester cholesterol in the foetus and in the placenta of the 
rabbit during intra-uterine growth, o — o placenta; « — # foetus. 

Fig. 4. Changes in the percentage of neutral fat in the foetus and in the |)Iacenta of the rabbit 
during intra-uterine growth, o — o placenta; « — ® foetus. 

Neutral fat. 

Comparatively little is known about the physiology of neutral fat apart .Itohi 
the fact thatit is the chief storage form of fat in the body. Analyses for neiitra.] 
fat in .the rabbit foetuses, Eig. 4, confirmed the well-laiowii clinical' observation 
that premature . and .abortive ■ embryos have a thin,., emaciated appearanct^ in 
contrast .to the plump, well-rounded out appearance of full-term .foetuses. These 
latter embiyos : owe: their appearance to the presence of subcutaneous. jEat which : 
is mostly neutral fat. In the of rabbits studied, neutral fat inervased 

over 600 % between the :14th.. and last days of pregnancy, the rise : taking place 
about the 20th day. 

The neutral fat of the placenta varied within a wide range of values , especiahy 
in the earlier cases studied wherein figures were obtained between 560.aiid 1470 
mg. per 100 g. Although the difierencos between placentas W'ere also wide at 
subsequent periods of pregnancy, in general the values tended to fall somewfimt. 
The total loss of neutral fat to the placenta was less than the total gain in neutral 
fat of the foetus. 

* i ■' ' ' ■' ." 
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Discussion. 

The present investigation offers certain further information concerning the 
relationship between the lipoid composition of the foetus and the activity of the 
placenta. It has been shown that the embryo of the rabbit acquires increased 
concentrations of phospholipin and free cholesterol as it grows in the uterus. There 
was no relation found between growth and the cholesterol ester content of the 
foetus, but about 10 days before the end of intra-uterine development the neutral 
or glyceride fat of the foetus increased sixfold. At birth the foetus of the rabbit 
contamed a much higher percentage of all lipoids except cholesterol esters than 
in the early stages of growth within the mother. 

The rates of increase in the concentrations of phospholipin and free cholesterol 
of the foetus were greatest up to about the 16th day or middle of pregnancy. Then 
ensued slower rates of increase until the last week of gestation when again the 
percentage of these lipoids rapidly increased. Phospholipin and free cholesterol, 
especially phospholipin, have been shown in recent years to increase in con- 
centration in a tissue or organ whenever that tissue or organ becomes physio- 
logically active [Bloor and Snider, 1934; Boyd, 1935, 1]. If it may be assumed 
that the rate of increase in physiological activity varies as the rate of increase in 
phospholipin, then the embryo of the rabbit may be said to exhibit two stages of 
marked activity, the first up to the 16th day and the second in the last week of 
intra-uterine life. The activity of the embryo in the first half of pregnancy is 
probably referable chiefly to growth. In the last week of gestation, however, the 
growth rate is falling off and it seems from the data obtained that activity of the 
embryo at this time is due to increased activity of fat metabolism, resulting in 
the deposition of large amounts of neutral or storage fat. 

This stimulus to foetal fat metabolism in the last days of intra-uteruie develop- 
ment may be shown to be accompanied simultaneously by an increase in the 
physiological activity of the placenta. As previously stated, physiological 
activity is characterised by increasing percentages of phospholipin and free 
cholesterol. On the other hand, degeneration, retrogression or inactivity results 
in a decrease in phospholipin and an increase in cholesterol esters [Bloor and 
Snider, 1934; Boyd, 1935, 1]. Up to about the middle of pregnancy, the placenta 
has been shown to exhibit a decreased concentration of phospholipin and an 
increased concentration of cholesterol esters. This indicates that the placenta 
declines in activity during the first half of gestation. 

Lipoid analyses reveal that about the middle of gestation, the placenta begins 
to take on increased function, i.e. the percentage of cholesterol ester falls while 
that of phospholipin and free cholesterol rises. At the same time, fat metabolism 
in the foetus becomes augmented as evidenced by the laying down of great 
quantities of storage fat and increased concentrations of phospholipin and free 
cholesterol. 

It would appear that these two phenomena may be related. From the data 
given in Figs. 1 to 4, the foetus of 16 days may be calculated to contain a total 
of about 6 mg. of phospholipin, 1 mg. of free cholesterol, 4 mg. of ester cholesterol 
and 2 mg. of neutral fat. The foetus at term may be similarly shown to contain 
500 mg. of phospholipin, 75 mg. of free cholesterol, 75 mg. of ester cholesterol 
and 600 mg. of neutral fat. Thus it is only in the latter part of pregnancy that 
appreciable amounts of lipoids are segregated in the foetus. Previous studies 
[Boyd and Wilson, 1935] suggested that in the haemo-chorial type of placenta- 
tion, the major portion of foetal lipoids is passed through the placenta. Present 
studies indicate that the bulk of foetal lipoids, excluding a possible portion 
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which may be synthesised from carbohydrate, must pass through the placenta 
in the latter part of pregnancy. If this passage were simply one of physical 
transfer across the placental membranes, it is difficult to see why there should 
be any change in the lipoid metabolism of the placenta, especially a change which 
indicates increased physiological activity. Rather do the results suggest that the 
actual tissue substance of the placenta plays an important role in the transfer 
of lipoids from the mother to the growing offspring. 

While in this series of investigations attention has been directed chiefly to the 
placenta as the medium through which lipoids are transferred from the mother to 
the embryo, it is possible that other mechanisms may exist. In animals possessing 
an epithelio-chorial or syndesmo-chorial type of placenta, with several layers 
of cells separating the maternal and foetal blood streams, e.g. pigs, horses and 
ruminants, it is difficult for the foetus to obtain sufficient nourishment directly 
from the maternal blood via the placenta and return to it waste products of 
metabolism. In such animals, accessory mechanisms such as ‘hiterine milh"’ 
are provided for the nourishment of the foetus and accessory organs like the 
allantois for the disposal of waste products. The decidua and amniotic fluid 
constitute another possible mechanism for foetal nourishment. 

Little is known about the relations of these several possible mechanisms to 
foetal fat metabohsm except in the case of amniotic fluid. This fluid was found 
to contain but traces of fatty acids in human beings [Konstantinovitcli, 1906] but 
appreciable amounts in the cow [Eckles, 1916]. Traces of cholesterol have been 
reported in human amniotic fluid [Chauffard ef at., 1911]. A sample of pure 
amniotic fluid, obtained by the author from a human ovum about two months 
old, gave the following lipoid analysis: neutral fat, 0; free cholesterol, 4 mg. per 
100 g.; ester cholesterol, 27 mg. per 100 g.; phospholipin, 67 mg. per 100 g. 
It is of interest that the lipoids concerned with fat transport, is. phospholipin 
and cholesterol ester, were present in greatest amounts. A possible manner by 
which lipoids may be absorbed from amniotic fluid by the foetus can be deduced 
from the work of Keiffer [1926]. He found that ‘‘vernix caseosa/^ which is a 
cheesy deposit from amniotic fluid on the skin of the mammalian embryo and 
contains some 10 % fat, will be absorbed, if left on the sldn, within eight hours 
of birth. These various facts suggest that lipoids may be added to amniotie 
fluid through the decidua and amnion, deposited on the skin of the embryo and 
from there absorbed by the foetus. Further work is required to substantiate 
this postulate. 
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Summary. 

The hpoid cornposition of the foetus and of the placenta was determined in 
the rabbit at various stages during intra-uterine development with a view to 
demonstrating aiy relation between the fat metabolism of placental tissue and 
lat metabohsm of the foetus. 

It was found that the lipoid composition both of the foetus and of tlie 
placenta vaned accordmg to the duration of growth of the foetus. In the foetus 
the con^ntrations of phospholipin and free cholesterol increased rapidly up to 
he mi^ddle of gestation, ^en more slowly until the last week or ten days when 
“^‘^r®3,sed. During the last ten days there was a marked increase of 
600 m the neutral or storage fat content of the foetus. The embryo contained 



oenStSnlf exhibited a fall in the con 

entration of phosphohpm and an mcreased percentage of cholesterol esters 
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In the latter half of gestationj the reverse changes occurred, the value of 
phospholipin rose while the value of cholesterol esters fell. Throughout preg- 
nancy there was a slight increase in placental free cholesterol and a slight increase 
in placental neutral fat. 

On the basis of current theory regarding the relation between lipoid com- 
position and physiological activity, these changes were interpreted as follows. 
Growth maintains a high degree of physiological activity in the foetus until 
about the middle of pregnancy. In the last few days of gestation, the foetus 
again becomes active owing to an increased turnover of fat metabolism resulting 
in the laying down of large amounts of storage fat in the embryo. The deposition 
of this fat occurs along with an increased concentration of phosphohpin and 
free cholesterol and is associated with increased activity on the part of the 
placenta. Such placental activity appears inconsistent with the conception that 
lipoids are passed through the placenta merely as through an animal membrane 
and suggests that the actual tissue substance of the placenta is actively engaged 
in transferring at least a part of the lipoids from the mother to the embryo in 
the latter part of gestation. 

Other possible pathways for the exchange of Hpoids between the mother and 
the foetus were discussed, particularly the decidua and amniotic fluid. 

The author takes pleasure in acknowledging that he obtained the idea that 
the placenta may be more than a permeable membrane in relation to the 
acquisition of lipoids by the foetus from reading the stimulating description of 
this subject by Dr Joseph Needham in his book, Chemical embryology. 

This investigation was begun while the author was associated with the 
Department of Obstetrics and Gynaecology, The University of Rochester, School 
of Medicine and Dentistry, Rochester, New York. The author desires to thank 
Dr A. W. Makepeace of that department' for providing much of the experimental 
material. 
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CXX. STUDIES ON VACUUM EVAPORATION 
AND DISTILLATION. 








By HANS NORBERT NAUMANN. 
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{Received February 5th, 1935.) 

In many chemical processes, especially in connection with modern biochemical 
problems, the rapid evaporation of large amounts of dilute solutions which 
contain heat-labile substances is necessary. For this purpose vacuum apparatus 
such as those of Anschutz, Hausmann and others are not efficient enough. 

In recent publications the author [1929; 1930, 1, 2; 1931, 1 , 2] has described 
efficient vacuum apparatus for rapid evaporation at low’" temperature. These 
vacuum distillation plants^, working wdth water- jet pumps and giving yields 
of 2-10 litres of aqueous distillate per hour at temperattires of 15 - 20 ° (see 
Figs. 1 and 2) have the following principles in common : 

(1) A highly efficient cooling system. The good condensation so produced 
makes for low steam pressure and boiling-point in the evaporating vessel 
(Fig. 1^, Fig. 2 a). 

(2) A large diameter of the tube system comiecting the evaporation flask 
and the pump. This decreases the friction, speed and pressure of the steam flow" 
to the lowest possible amount (Fig. 1 b. Fig. 2 b). 

(3) An automatic arrangement so that the solution to be evaporated or 
distilled is drawn up continuously (Fig. 1 c, Fig. 2 c) and the distillate is auto- 
matically removed (Fig. 1 d, Fig. 2 d). 

(4) A resistant capillary of rustless steel which can be regulated and cleaned 
by means of a stilette wire (Fig. 1 e, Fig. 2 e). This prevents s^nj delay in boiling. 

The apparatus now described has the further improvement, that in addition 
to both functions mentioned, the pump water is used also for cooling the con- 
denser. For this purpose there is a direct connection of the outflow pipe with 
the condenser (Fig. 1/, Fig. 2/). This gives good results and, owffiig to the 
syphon action of the condenser, there is no reduction in the efficiency of the 
pump, ^ if a sufficient water pressure is available. The mechanical work of the 
pump is not increased, and therefore the additional load of the pump is confined 
to the greater frictional resistance of the walls in the condenser system. TOieii 
the pump is stopped the water of the condenser jacket runs into the pump and 
out into the vessel which may have been connected to receive the distillate. 
Before stopping the pump therefore either this vessel is removed or a cheek \'alve 
(Fig. 2 g) can be fitted to prevent the water reflux. The special water-jet })umi) 
workmg continuously and automatically has therefore three functions: (1) it 
evacuates the apparatus ; (2) it drains off the condensate ; (3) it cools the system 

1 AU types of apparatus can be obtained from Messrs H. Cornbleet, 34, East Street, I.oiuion, 
S.E. 17. . ” 

- Eisoher [1931] considers the omission of oil pumps a disadvantage in my •■ipparatii.s; but 
ms is not in accord with my own observations as explained above. Ho admits, however, that 
the removal of the steam by oil pumps is difficult and uneconomical, and that in most ease.s a 
condenser cannot be dispensed with. Oil pumps in my opinion therefore should be eonfiued to 

the domain of iHgh vacuum distillation. , 
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Efforts have been made in the past few years to utilise these advantages of the water- jet 
pump for industrial purposes as for example by Peterson and the Nederlandsche Installatie 
Maatschappij Therma [1925] in a British Patent for vacuum evaporation of hot inorganic salt 
solutions of, e.g., MgS 04 , ]Sra 2 S 04 etc. There is a similarity in the construction principle, with the 
exception that the condenser is erected before the pump. This arrangement however seems not 
to be so good because the pre-heated pump w^ater has a higher vapour pressure which prevents 
an optimum vacuum. 



Fig. 1, Standard model of a vacuum evaporator and still for 
an efficiency of about 2 litres per hour at 20°. 



Fig. 2. Vacuum evaporator with seven-tube condenser and a continuous automatic 
efficiency of 5-8 litres per hour at 20°. 

The triple function of the water-jet pump is greatly extended by using a 
larger apparatus with seven- tube condenser (Fig. 2). 

This apparatus consists of a special pump (Fig. 2 h) and two ordinary pumps 
(i, ^) as auxiliary pumps, the outflow pipes of which are joined to a shigle tube 
coimected to the condenser (/). When the evaporation is begun all three pumps 
are working together for the purpose of more rapid evacuation. When a suitable 
vacuum has been attained, the auxiliary pumps (i, h) are stopped and the 
evacuated system is blocked by a check valve (^), so that water reflux is pre- 
vented. The apparatuses then worked with this single special pump, which, 
notwithstanding its small size, is sufficient for fulfilling the three functions: 
maintaining the vacuum, draining off the condensate and cooling. The apparatus 
has an efficiency of 5 litres water per hour at 20°. 
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Summary. 


The economical working of the larger model is important in technical work, 
when it is desired to increase the evaporation efficiency to more than 5 litres 
per hour. 

The condensation of 5 kg. of steam per hour with the use of only 300 litres 
of cooling water supplied by one water- jet pump is possible on account of the 
great surplus of the cooling surface; actually the maximum efficiency of the 
condenser is considerably higher. Experiments with a single copper tube con- 
denser (Fig. 1 a) have shown that the condensation of 4-5 kg. of steam per 
hour is possible with 300 litres of cooling water. Since the larger condenser 
(Fig. 2 a) consists of seven copper tubes of the same diameter and length with 
a sectional cooling water surface approximately 19 times greater, an efficiency 
of about 30 litres per hour can be expected by using 2000 litres of cooling water. 
Under ordinary laboratory conditions this can hardly be effected owing to lack 
of sufficiently powerful heating, approximately 18,000 Cals, per hour being 
necessary for evaporating 30 litres water at 20°. By heat supplied directly by 
means of a large ring burner with 24 flames (Fig. 2 1) to a turned iron boiler 
of 30 litres capacity, efficiencies of about 10 litres per hour have been attained. 


Smaller improvements can be attained by tinning the inner surface of the condenser^ or by 
using chromium-nickel-steel resistant to acid vapours and also by a conical intermediate piece 
connecting the evaporation vessel and the metal connecting tube (Fig. 2 m) as suggested inde- 
pendently by Hansen [1933]. As regards the boiling capillary made of rustless steel, it is to be 
noted that the alloy (V2a Krupp-Stahl) was corroded not only by hydrochloric acid, but also 
by more concentrated cold sulphuric acid. It has also been ascertained that a, capillary tube 
can often be dispensed with when working with continuous inflow, since the inflowing solution 
contains sulfloient absorbed air to prevent delay in boiling. After all the solution is iii the vessel, 
the inflow tube can itself serve as a boiling capillary (Fig. 1 c, Fig. 2 c). But the corn^ct legulation 
of the apparatus, especially at the moment when all the solution has run into the flask, demands 
considerable practice in order to prevent the sputtering of the solution consequent on the \iolent 
entrance of air. A boiling capillary is therefore preferable even on a continuously working 
apparatus. 


The special water-jet pump for continuous automatic working previously 
described by the author has been improved, so that three functions, evacuating 
cooling and removal of the condensate, are fulfilled by this one special pump. 

A large apparatus has also been devised fitted with a seven-tu])e condenser 
and three pumps, in which, when a full vacuum has been obtained, a single 
special pump suffices for maintenance of the vacuum, cooling and draining off 
the condensate at an efficiency of 5 litres per hour at 20°. 

The efficiency of this larger apparatus can be increased to 10 litres watei^ 
per hour at 20° by using a vessel of 30 litres capacity which is heated directly. 
Efficiencies up to 30 litres per hour may be attained if sufficient increase of heat 
in proportion to the condenser capacity can be applied to the boiling vessel. 


I wish to record my best thanks to Dr Arthur Davies, Director of the Devon- 
port Pathological Laboratories of the Seamen’s Hospital, Greenwich, for Ills 
help and interest in my work, to the Seamen’s Hospital Society for their assis- 
tance and hospitality to me and my assistant, Miss Larissa' Frenkel, whose 
cooperation has been of value, and to the Academic Assistance Council for a 
personal grant. 


^ In one case the apparatus was silvered, which was scarcely more expensive but po.ssib]y 
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An investigation of the physiological properties of the Ringer-Loeke perfusate 
of the adrenal gland by Schkawera and Kusnetzow [1923] revealed the presence 
of a sympathomimetic substance which is remarkably resistant to oxidation 
but in all other respects behaves as adrenahne; they concluded that a stable 
‘‘adrenaline-liiie’’ substance, possibly a precursor of the hormone, is secreted 
on perfusion. More recently evidence was adduced [Heard and Raper, 1933] 
which suggested that this stable '‘adrenaline-like’’ substance of Schkawera and 
Kusnetzow is in reality a stabilised adrenaline. It was found that perfusion of 
3:4-dihydroxyphenylalanine and its N-methyl derivative renders these substrates 
resistant to oxidation by tyrosinase, and that adrenaline, when added to the 
Ringer-Locke perfusate, retains its pressor activity on remaining in the alkaline 
medium for several days. Conceivably stabilisation of adrenaline may be effected 
directly by chemical combination, or by the presence of amino-acids which 
delay its rate of oxidation [Wiltshire, 1931], or by means of a continuous inter- 
play of chemical reactions constituting an oxidation-reduction system. The 
principal purpose of the present communication is to describe results showing 
that the latter supposition is correct, and that, in all probability, ascorbic acid 
is the agent responsible for the stabilisation. 

On oxidation of the perfusate by molecular oxygen at physiological hydrogen 
ion concentration and temperature, it was shown that pressor activity does not 
diminish at a steady rate as with solutions of pure adrenaline or those in which 
oxidation is delayed by the presence of amino-acids [Welch, 1934], but is main- 
tained at its original level for a considerable period of time before physiologicai 
activity decreases. During this maintenance period when pressor activitj^ re- 
mains constant, the reducing power of the perfusate, as determined by titration 
with 2:6-dichlorophenolindophenol, diminishes gradually and reaches zero when 
irreversible oxidation of adrenaline manifests itself by diminution in phj^sio- 
logical activity and appearance of the weU-known red coloration. The a])ove 
observations, together with results of respirometric experiments in which it was 
found that the oxygen uptake curve given by the perfusate is similar to that 
shown by adrenaline in the presence of a reducing substance such as ascorbic 
acid or glutathione, indicate that stabilisation is effected by means of an 
oxidation-reduction system. That ascorbic acid is the agent responsible for the 
fixation of adrenaline may be inferred from the behaviour of the perfusate with 
2:6-dichlorophenoiindophenol. Harris and Ray [1933] have found that ascorbic 
acid is the only known naturally occurring reducing substance, with the possible 
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exception of cysteine, which reduces this dye under the conditions employed 
by them. They have applied the method to the estimation of the ascorbic acid 
content of the adrenal gland with results in excellent agreement with those 
obtained by biological vitamin C assay. Consequently, with this organ, ex- 
pression of the indophenol titration value in terms of ascorbic acid is seemingly 
justifiable ; however, it should be emphasised that this does not necessarily apply 
to other tissue [cf. Young and Mitolo, 1934]. 

It may be assumed from the investigations of Raper and collaborators 
[Raper, 1932] and from potentiometric measurements recorded by Ball and 
Chen [1933] that the first stage in the oxidation of adrenahne involves dehydro- 
genation to the corresponding 3:4-quuione. The latter then rapidly undergoes 
further irreversible oxidation; conceivably, the quinone, at least m part, under- 
goes intramolecular change with the formation of an indole derivative. However, 
in the presence of a reducing substance of sufficiently low potential, the 3:4: 
quinone is reduced to adrenaline before ring formation takes place. Such a 
reduction of quinone was demonstrated by Szent-Gyorgyi [1928] with hexuronic 
acid and by Welch [1934] with cysteine and glutathione. The recent elucidation 
of the chemical structure of ascorbic acid and its primary oxidation product 
by Herbert et al. [1933] makes it possible to represent the reactions involved 
in the coupled system ascorbic acid-adrenahne as follows: 


CHOH-CHo-NHCHg 


CHOH-CH,— NHCH, 


CH;0H— CH,— NHCH, 


GHoOH 

j 

CHgOH 

HCOH 
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(ioH 
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-f2H->0 ► OHCOH 
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6oh j 

i i 

i 1 
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CHOH-CHo— NHCHa 


The oxidation-reduction potentials of the two systems concerned are in agree- 
ment with the above scheme; Ball and Chen [1933] record 0-388 v. as the po- 
tential of the adrenaline system at 7 and 30° which is well above that of 
ascorbic acid — 0-045 v. atpg- 7 and 30° [Green, 1933]). The coupled system 
has been investigated respirometrically and oxygen uptake curves obtained 
which are similar to those shown by the perfusates of the adrenal gland, where 
stabihsation of adrenaline is effected by ascorbic acid as long as a small amount 
of the latter persists in the reduced form. Thereafter the intramolecular change 
which the 3:4- quinone undergoes is somewhat delayed by the presence of amino- 
acids. The mechanism by which this is accomplished has been previously investi- 
gated [Welch, 1934], when it was demonstrated that the 3:4-quhione, in part, 
oxidatively deaminates amino-acids and is itself reduced thereby. 

Biochem. 1935 xxix 
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The fundamentai role which ascorbic acid plays in normal metabolism has 
not yet been elucidated. Certainly the relatively large amounts present in both 
the cortex and medulla of the adrenal gland cannot be regarded as a reserve 
supply of vitamin C. This quantity is insuflcient to supply the vitamin require- 
ments of the body for more than a few hours. Furthermore Harris and Ray 
[1933] have shown that the ascorbic acid content of the gland diminishes only 
gradually during the whole course of scurvy, and that, at death from avita- 
minosis, it is not unusual to find small amounts still present in that organ. 
This is in marked contrast to the behaviour of the reserve supply of vitamin A 
held in the liver which is entirely depleted before ill-effects are observed. 
Inasmuch as the physiological properties of ascorbic acid appear to depend 
essentially upon its high reducing power and the reversible nature of its oxida- 
tion, it has been supposed that the presence of the vitamin in the adi'enal gland 
is involved in a system which maintams adrenaline or adrenaline-like substances 
in a reduced state. The behaviour of the Rmger-Locke perfusate of the gland 
may be adduced as experimental evidence in support of tliis assumption. Of 
the reducmg substances known to occur within the gland apparently ascorbic 
acid only is secreted on perfusion. The latter is always accompanied by adrenaline 
and with no perfusate was one encountered without the other. Tins suggests 
that ascorbic acid, although it represents but one component of a complex 
oxidation-reduction system functioning wfithin the gland, is that reducmg sub- 
stance directly concerned with the maintenance of the 3:4-quinone of adrenahiie 
in the reduced state and the inhibition of pigment formation. Its oxidation- 
reduction potential, which is more positive than that of glutathione and other 
reducing substances present in the adrenal gland, is in agreement with the above 
hypothesis. The effect of the vitamin on pathological pigmentation is also of 
interest in this connection. Szent-Gyorgyi [1932] states that its administration 
has no effect on normal pigmentation but causes the disappearance of the 
pathological pigmentation which accompanies adrenal insufficiency (Addison’s 
disease). There is not secreted on perfusion a reducing substance more negative 
than ascorbic acid which would effect reduction of the primary oxidation product 
of the latter. However, there is present in the perfusate an agent which minimises 
the rate of autoxidation of ascorbic acid and thus tends to mahitain the vitamin 
in the reduced form. Protection of ascorbic acid in this manner is brought about 
by many tissues; this has also been observed recently by other iiivestigators 
[Quastel and Wheatley, 1934; De Caro and Giani, 1934; Mawson, 1934]. 

Expebimeotal. 

Perfusion of the adrenal gland. 

A technique shghtly modified from that previously described [Heard and 
Raper, 1933] and that employed by Schkawera and Husnetzow [1923] was 
adopted in perfusion of this organ. The glands of an ox, together with a large 
piece of surrounding fatty tissue which encased 6 or 8 inches of both aorta and 
vena cava, were obtained from the abattoir immediately after slaughtering of 
the animal and conveyed to the laboratory in a Dewar flask. The inferior vena 
cava was opened longitudinally reveahng location of the two glands, the left 
applied to the renal vein at its junction with the vena cava and the right direeth' 
applied to the latter immediately superior to the right renal vein. In some cases 
but one large vein drained each gland, whilst in others as many as five smaller 
vessels were found. The aorta was then sectioned in the same manner and the 
arterial vascularisation examined. Usually the three large lumens of the coeliae 
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and superior mesenteric arteries and one renal artery were exposed, aitliougli 
occasionally there was found a common coeliac and superior mesenteric vessel 
which subdivided immediately on leaving the aorta. The vascularisation of the 
adrenal of the ox is described by Schkawera and Kusnetzow who state that 
two main vessels irrigate each gland; the posterior vessel arises from the aorta 
or renal artery whilst the anterior may branch directly from the aorta in the 
vicinity of the diaphragmatic artery or from any of the main aortic vessels in 
that region. In our experience vascularisation of the two glands is less markedly 
differentiated ; usually two main vessels predominantly irrigating one gland could 
be located in the region described by Schkawera and Kusnetzow, but invariably 
a certain amount of cross-circulation to the second gland was encountered. In 
most cases adequate perfusion was obtained through an adrenal artery leading 
directly from the aorta; when this could not be effected, a cannula was placed 
in either the coeliac, superior mesenteric or renal artery, the peripheral end of 
which was ligatured. In order to collect perfused fluid, a section of vena cava 
was disengaged from surrounding tissue and tied about a large glass tube of 
sufficient diameter to enclose the lumens of all adrenal veins. The preparation 
was then placed on a heated pad maintained at 38° and oxygenated Ringer- 
Locke solution, warmed to this temperature, perfused at a pressure of 70-120 mm. 
of mercury by means of a Dale-Schuster pump. The vessel receiving the per- 
fusate was contained in an ice-salt mixture and air was displaced by a steady 
stream of nitrogen. 

Adrenaline and ascorbic acid contents of the perfusate. 

In all experiments estimation of pressor activity was made by intravenous 
injection into a pithed cat; when acetylcholine was present in the fluid, the 
animal was previously desensitised with atropine. 

Titration with 2:6-dichlorophenoiindophenol using a technique sHghtly 
modified from that described by Birch et aL [1933] was adopted as a measure 
of reducing power. In order to accommodate the small amount of ascorbic acid 
present in the perfusate, the concentration of the dye employed was reduced to 
approximately 0-001 Jf, a procedure which hicreases the probable error of the 
determination to 5-10 % . The dye was standardised immediately before use 
against a commercial sample of vitamin C (B.D.H.), the reduced ascorbic acid 
content of which had previously been determined by titration with iodine. 
Indophenol titrations were carried out at pjj 2-5, which was attained either by 
adjustment with glacial acetic acid or by addition of an equal volume of 
phthalate-hydrochloric acid buffer (ilf/5) at this reaction. 

The adrenaline contents of the perfusates from 15 preparations were found 
to vary from 10 to 0-5 mg./lOO ml., which is in agreement with the values 
obtained by Schkawera and Kusnetzow (5-1 mg./lOOml.). This deviation may 
be attributed to the fact that the extent of perfusion is by no means the same 
in every case ; on injecting methylene blue at completion of an experiment and 
sectioning the gland, it was seen that in some cases irrigation of as much as 
70 % of the tissue was effected, in others only 20 % . 

In three perfusions the effects of acetylcholine and eserine on adrenaline 
secretion were investigated. When added to the perfusing fluid in concentrations 
up to 1 in 10,000, the former gave rise to no enhanced pressor activity; however, 
eserine (1 in 500,000) resulted in a slight increase (40 %), and both eserine 
(1 in 500,000) and acetylcholine (1 in 1,000,000) significantly increased adrenaline 
output by 150 %. These observations are in agreement with those obtained by 
Feldberg ej? aL [1934] and support the hypothesis that acetylcholine is the 

64—2 
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Immoral transmitter of splanchnic impulses to the adrenal medulla, so that the 
preganglionic sympathetic fibres are cholinergic. 

In order to gain insight into the mechanism by which adrenaline present in 
the perfusate is stabilised and rendered resistant to oxidation, an Erleiimeyer 
flask of 200 ml. capacity containing perfused Ringer-Locke solution (50 ml.), 
was attached to the shaking arm of a water-bath maintained at 38° and con- 
stantly agitated to facilitate oxygenation. Samples were assayed and titrated 
at regular intervals until pressor activity had disappeared. Data from experi- 
ments performed in this manner with perfusates from several different prepara- 
tions are embodied in Table I. In no case did diminution in pressor activity 
commence immediately; there was always found a period of some 3 to 21 hours 
during which time reducing power gradually diminished, whilst physiological 
activity remained constant (see Fig. 1 ). Also no development of red coloration 
took place until after this initial maintenance period had elapsed. This is in 
marked contrast to the behaviour of solutions of pure adrenaline treated in the 
same manner, when development of a red coloration and diminution in pressor 
activity commenced immediately. Adrenaline, when added to the perfusate in 



Eig. 1. Perfusate 9. Temperature 38°. Arrow indicates time when 
red coloration becomes apparent. 


Table 1. 
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concentration sufficient to double or treble that originally present (see Table I) 
was stabilised in the same manner, although in these cases (perfusions 2, 3 and 6) 
the duration of the maintenance period was considerably lessened. 

The above results indicate clearly that stabihsation is ejected by means of 
an oxidation-reduction system rather than by chemical combination or amino - 
acids. Addition of adrenaline to the perfusate increases the concentration ratio 
of adrenaline to ascorbic acid so that the period during which the 3:4“quiiione 
of the former is maintained in the reduced form (adrenaline) is considerabty 
diminished. When the ascorbic acid is completely oxidised, irreversible oxidation 
of adrenaline, manifested by the appearance of a red coloration and diminution 
in pressor activity, commences. The rate of oxidation is now dependent upon 
the amino-acid content of the perfusate, and was found to vary from 0*05 to 
1*06 mg. per hour. In the presence of large quantities of amino-acids, the course 
of adrenaline oxidation is somewhat altered; under these conditions the red 
coloration is replaced by a yellowish tinge. 

Values ranging from 0*134 to 1*277 mg./lOO ml. ascorbic acid were obtained 
with the various perfusates. Apparently no correlation exists between the 
relative amounts of ascorbic acid and adrenaline secreted on perfusion. The 
maximum observed ratio, in terms of molar equivalents of adrenaline to ascorbic 
acid, was 4*9, the minimum, 1*41 ; however, with 9 perfusates out of 16 examined, 
a value between 2 and 3 was found. In no case was the sulphydryl group 
detectable by the nitroprusside test either before or after reduction of the 
perfusate with tin and hydrochloric acid. 

Respiromet&r experiments. 

The Bar croft differential respirometer was employed in these experiments. 

The stabilisation of adrenaline by an oxidation-reduction system. The coupled 
systems adrenaline-ascorbic acid and adrenaline-glutathione were investigated. 
At physiological hydrogen ion concentration and temperature, both adrenaline 
and ascorbic acid rapidly undergo autoxidation; in order to obtain total oxygen 
consumption, phosphate buffer solution at ppj 7*36 (2*25 ml. of Af/5) was placed 
in the side-arm of the Barcroft vessel and, after equilibration in the water-bath 
at 38"^, spilled into solutions of Z-adrenaHne hydrogen tartrate and ascorbic acid 
contained in the main body of the flask. The required amounts of solutions of 
ascorbic acid containing 0*88 mg. (i/200 millimol.) per 0*25 ml. and of adrenaline 
hydrogen tartrate containing 0*916 mg. (1/200 millimol.) of free adrenaline per 
0*25 ml. were added to the main body of the reaction vessel to give the propor- 
tions indicated in Fig. 2; where necessary distilled water was added to a total 
volume of 3 ml. In all cases the compensator vessel contained 3 mi, of buffer 
solution only . In order to absorb carbon dioxide, a small pledget of cotton-wool 
was placed within the ground glass joint of the respirometer and moistened with 
potassium hydroxide solution (0*2 inl. of 12 %). In the same manner oxidation 
of adrenaline in the presence of the quantities of glutathione indicated in Fig. 3, 
was investigated. However, in these experiments it was necessary to modify 
the technique slightly in order to accommodate sufficient glutathione to give 
an optimum uptake of oxygen and yet preserve a favourable proportion of 
adrenaline. Only 1 ml. of MjB buffer was used and maintenance of reaction 
at pjj 7*36 was ensured by addition to this buffer (contained in the side-arm 
of the flask) of potassium hydroxide solution (0*31 N) in quantity sufficient to 
neutralise the amount of adrenaline hydrogen tartrate employed. The amount 
of alkali required was determined previously by titration to p^ 7*4 (bromo- 
thymol blue). On spilling the contents of the side-arm into the flask after 
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equilibration, the side-arm was washed out several times with the contents of 
the flask in order to ensure adequate mixing. 



Curve A. Ascorbic acid (1/100 miUimoL)-adrenaiine (1/200 millimoL). 

Curved. Ascorbic acid (1/200 millimoL)-adrenalme (1/100 millimoL). 

Curve 0. Ascorbic acid (1/200 millimoL )-adrerialine (1/200 millimoL). 

Curve D. Ascorbic acid only (1/200 millimoL). 

_ One atom of oxygen per molecule of ascorbic acid =56 /xL per 1/200 iniliimol. Arrow indicates 
time wnen red coloration becomes apparent. 



i\ig. eriutatmone-adrenalme at 38° and 7-36. 

Curve A. Ciutatbione (1/40 millimoL)-adrenaline (1/8 millimol ) 

Curve d. Olutatbione (1/40 miUimoD-adrenaline (1/40 millimoL) 

Curve 0. Ciutatbione (1/40 millimoL)-adrenaline (1/166 millimol.). 
red°«ofbe“omes glutathione = 140^1. Arrow indicates toe when 



aysoem. vvitu glutathione (Fm. 3) diflerentiatimi of fb. 

component o™ .ipr™g of ozid»fi„p'of"redLta“ ^ 
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spectively is clearly defined ; approximately one-half atom of oxygen per mole- 
cule of glutathione (theoretical 140 jal.) is absorbed before the lag phase is 
encountered and irreversible adrenaline oxidation commences with the ap- 
pearance of a red coloration. However, with ascorbic acid (Fig. 2) demarcation 
is less evident, which may be attributed to the fact that the reversible primary 
oxidation product of ascorbic acid is capable of undergoing further oxidation 
rapidly [Herbert et al., 1933], whereas oxidised glutathione is relatively stable 
under experimental conditions. The total oxygen uptake of ascorbic acid alone 
(curve D, Fig. 2) is approximately 3 atoms of oxygen per molecule of ascorbic 
acid (theoretical 168 /xL), whilst irreversible oxidation of adrenaline takes place 
before this quantity of oxygen is utilised. A control experiment in which a 
solution of ascorbic acid (0*033 %) in phosphate buffer at 7*4 (15 ml. of M/5) 
was shaken in the same bath with the Bancroft apparatus showed that the 
reducing power, as determined by titration with 2:6-<iichlorophenolindophenol, 
reached zero when approximately 2*4 atoms of oxygen per mol. of ascorbic acid 
had been absorbed, which is in fair agreement with the time at which irreversible 
oxidation of adrenaline begins. 

Behaviour of the perfusate. When examined respirometrically, all perfusates 
gave oxygen uptake curves characteristic of an oxidation-reduction system. 
However, in this instance ample evidence was obtained which suggests that the 
s^T'stem is complicated by uncontrollable factors and is not strictly comparable 
with a reaction mixture containing ascorbic acid and adrenaline only. Of 
9 perfusates investigated in this manner, 6 showed immediate utilisation of 
oxygen whilst a lapse of several hours was encountered with the remainder 
before an appreciable quantity of oxygen was consumed. The curve shown in 


Cxirve P. Perfusate 6 (10*0 ml.): l*30mg./100ml. adrenaline-0*91 mg./lOOml. ascorbic acid. 
Curve P-i-x4. Perfusate 6 ( 9* 86 ml.) -f adrenaline (0-143 ml. of 1 in 1000): 2*70 mg./lOO ‘ml. 
adrenaline-0'9 mg./lOO ml. ascorbic acid. 

Temperature 38°. Arrow indicates time when red coloration becomes apparent. 
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■Mg. 4 illustrates the behaviour of a perfusate from the former group. The 
example cited is typical, and any deviation from this type of curve was maul 
fested by lesser demarcation of the components expressing rates of oxidation ot 
ascorbic acid and adrenaline, which in some cases was detectable only by de- 
velopment of a red coloration signifying irreversible oxidation of the latter , as 
demonstrated above, this may be explained by the relative proportions of 
ascorbic acid and adrenaline present. Again it is evident that addition of a 
further quantity of adrenaline to that originally contained in the perfusates 
(curve P-j-A) accelerates the rate of oxidation of ascorbic acid and diminishes 
the period during which adrenaline is maintained in the reduced form. It is 
also apparent that the rates of oxidation obtained respirometrically and by 
indophenol titration are not commensurate. For example, with perfusate 6 
irreversible oxidation of adrenaline begins in the Barcroft vessel within 4*5 hours 
(Fig. 4), whilst approximately 10 hours elapse before diminution in physiological 
activity becomes noticeable (see Table I). At least two factors contribute to 
this irregularity; first, comparison of the rate of oxidation of a small volume 
of perfusate in the respirometer with that of a larger volume contained in an 
Erlenmeyer flask is not justifiable where conditions of surface area etc., are 
radically altered, and second, removal of carbon dioxide from the atmosphere 
surrounding feebly buffered Ringer-Locke solution in the Barcroft vessel renders 
the reaction considerably more alkaline. Several unsnccessful attempts were 
made to establish conditions such that oxidation would proceed at the same rate 
in each case. The presence of phosphate buffer renders the end-point of the 
titration with the dye extremely indefinite, and in the respirometor, the 
difference between rates of oxidation with and without CO 2 absorption is not 
sufficiently great to account for the observed discrepancy. 



Curve P. Perfusate 2Z (3-0 ml.): 8-06 mg./lOO mi. adrenaline. 

CurveP+4. Perfusate 2X (2-8ml)+adrenalme (0*2mL of 1 in 1000): 14- if mg.- KKJ mi. 
adrenaline. ' 

Temperature 28°. Arrow indicates time when red coloration becomes apparent. 

The oxygen uptake curve shown in Fig. 5 is representative of the second 
group of three perfusates which displayed a lag phase and illustrates the be- 
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haviour of one of tlie earlier perfusates obtained by cross -circulation to the 
second gland. In this instance perfusion for 4 hours yielded 6 ml. only; hence 
it was not possible to follow the rate of oxidation of ascorbic acid by indophenol 
titration or that of adrenaline physiologically, and thereafter a perfusate of 
such high potency was not encountered. 

The lapse of several hours before an appreciable amount of oxygen is utilised 
indicates the presence of a substance or mechanism which delays oxidation of 
ascorbic acid. In this connection, the effects of other tissues on the inhibition 
of ascorbic acid oxidation have been examined respirometrically and the wide- 
spread occurrence of an inhibitor throughout the animal body noted. At jpjj 7-36 
and 38°, the Qq^ of ascorbic acid (defined as fjl, of oxygen consumed per mg. 
per hour) is approximately 100, whilst in the presence of a trichloroacetic acid 
(2*5 %) extract of liver (corresponding to 0*1 g. of wet tissue) this value is 
reduced to 4*5. Similarly the rate of diminution of reducing power, as deter- 
mined by titration with 2:6-dichlorophenoliiidophenol and under the conditions 
defined above, is equivalent to 0*95 mg. per hour with ascorbic acid alone and 
0*05 in the presence of the same quantity of liver extract. 

With the various perfusates examined respirometrically, it has been found 
that the amount of oxygen consumed before irreversible oxidation of adrenaline 
begins is not proportional to the ascorbic acid content of those perfusates. This 
value (Figs. 4 and 5) is many times greater than the theoretical 2--3 atoms of 
oxygen per molecule of ascorbic acid obtained with a reaction mixture con- 
taining ascorbic acid and adrenaline only (Fig. 2). This aspect of the problem 
is being further investigated ; preliminary experiments have shown that the 
primary oxidation product of ascorbic acid is capable of oxidising certain other 
substances such as pyruvate and amino-acids, so that the total oxygen uptake 
under these conditions is considerably enhanced. 

SUMMABY, 

1. An investigation of the chemical and physiological properties of the 
Ringer-Locke perfusate of the adrenal gland has confirmed secretion of a stable 
sympathomimetic substance. 

2. The pressor activity of the perfusate may be attributed to its adrenaline 
content. Adrenaline, when added to perfused fluid, is likewise stabilised and 
rendered resistant to oxidation. 

3. Stabilisation is effected by means of an oxidation-reduction system. 
Judging from reduction of 2:6-dichlorophenolindophenol, ascorbic acid is the 
agent responsible for the maintenance of the 3:4-quinone of adrenaline in the 
reduced state and the inhibition of pigment formation. As long as a small 
amount of ascorbic acid remains present in the reduced form, diminution in 
pressor activity does not take place ; thereafter oxidation of adrenaline is some- 

> what delayed by the presence of amino-acids. 

^ 4. The oxygen uptake curve given by the perfusate is characteristic of an 

oxidation-reduction system and is similar to those obtained with the coupled 
systems ascorbic acid-adrenaline and glutathione-adrenahne which have been 
investigated respirometrically, 

5. On perfusion, there is not secreted any reducing substance more negative 
than ascorbic acid; however, the perfusate does contain an agent which mini- 
mises the rate of autoxidation of ascorbic acid and thus tends to mamtain the 
latter in the reduced state. Protection of ascorbic acid in this manner is effected 
by cell-free extracts of several tissues. 
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CXXII. THE ACTION OF lODOETHYL ALCOHOL 
ON THIOL COMPOUNDS AND ON PROTEINS. 





By DAVID ROCKWELL GODDARDi 
AND MAXWELL PHILIP SCHUBERT. 

From the laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 

New York, 

{Received February 15th, 1985) 

Mo WAT AND Stewabt [1934] have made a study of the inhibitory action of 
iodoethyl alcohol on the rate of disappearance of glucose from shed blood, 
lodoethyl alcohol appears to be only about half as efficient as iodoacetic acid in 
inhibiting the glycolysis. The further observation is made that although iodo- 
acetic acid reacts with glutathione, iodoethyl alcohol appears not to do so at all. 
The conclusion is drawn that although iodoacetic acid may inliibit glycolysis by 
interaction with thiol groups of the enzyme, the mechanism of inhibition by 
iodoethyl alcohol must be different. 

It is the purpose of the present work to show that iodoethyl alcohol does 
react with thiol groups in the same way as iodoacetic acid [Dickens, 1933; 
Michaelis and Schubert, 1934]. In the first place the compound 

HO . CHg . CH 2 . S . CHg . CHNHg . COOH, /Sf-(j8-hydroxyethyl)cysteme, 

has been isolated in crystalline form and identified by analysis and properties. 
It was prepared by the action at room temperature of iodoethyl alcohol on 
cysteine in aqueous solution at a in the bicarbonate- carbonic acid range. 

To show that iodoethyl alcohol also reacts with glutathione it was thought 
sufficient not to isolate the compound as in the case of cysteine but merely to 
measure the decrease with time in iodine titre of a solution containing glutathione 


Table I. 

Each, experiment is made with 50 ml. of M phosphate buffer with enough added K.OH solution 
to neutralise added cysteine hydrochloride, glutathione or iodoacetic acid. Either 0*4 g. cysteine 
hydrochloride or 0*7 g. glutatliione is dissolved in this buher and if an iodo -compound is to be 
added, 0*5 g. of either iodoacetic acid or iodoethyl alcohol. At the time intervals mentioned 10 ml. 
samples are withdrawn and dropped into 5 ml. of 25 % acetic acid. The samples are titrated with 
0*0406 M alcoholic iodine, the number of ml. of this solution being recorded in the table. After 
the last sample has been withdrawn the is measured with a glass electrode. 


ml. iodine solution used. 


Cysteine 


Time 

f 

A. . 

' ' ^ 

(— — 

mins. 

Alone 

-fCHal.CHaOH 

+ CH 2 I.COOH 

Alone 

0*5-1 

12*9 

12*9 

3*3 

10*7 

3 



— 

0*7 

— 

6 


■ 

0*2 

— 

11 

— 

— 

0*0 

— 

75 

12*9 

11-0 

. — .. 

10*5 

160 

12*8 

9*6 


10*2 

280 

12*0 

8*0 

— , 

9*8 

Pu 

7*70, 

7*64 

■ ; 7*55 

7*70 


Glutathione 


-A- 


+ OH2I.OH2OH 

-hCHgl.cboH 

10*7 

3-1 



0*7 



0*3 

— 

0*1 

9*3 

— 

7*9 

— 

5*8 

— 

7*65 

7*57 


^ jSTational Research Fellow in the Biological Sciences. 
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and iodoetiiyl alcohol at jpjj 7*5. This rate of decrease is of about the same 
order as with cysteine in which case the compound itself had been isolated. The 
data are given in Table I. It is at once evident that although iodoethyl alcohol 
reacts with the thiol group of cysteine and glutathione it does so at a rate very 
much slower than iodoacetic acid. Some similar experiments were made with 
iodoacetamide and showed that this substance reacts as qiiioMy with either 
cysteine or glutathione as does iodoacetic acid, but since the figures have no 
value except to show roughly the speed of the reaction they are not included here. 

15 g. NaHCOg are placed in an Erlenmeyer flask through which a steady 
stream of nitrogen is passed. Through a dropping funnel is added a solution of 
6*4 g. cysteine hydrochloride in 15 ml. water, and then 7*2 ml. iodoethyl alcohol 
are washed in with 15 ml. more water. The mixture is allowed to stand 12 hours. 
The solution is then acidified with HCl and neutralised to Congo red paper with 
NaOH. It is now evaporated to dryness in vacuo and the residue extracted with 
75 to 100 ml. of 85 % alcohol. The mixture is filtered and to the filtrate about 
500 ml. acetone are added. A white cr^^^staUme precipitate forms. This may be 
recrystaUised several times more by precipitation from 60 to 80 % alcohol with, 
acetone. The product is dried in vacuo. Found 0, 36*61; H, 6*32; N, 8*27; 
S, 19*13 %. C5H11O3NS requires: C, 36*36; H, 6*72; N, 8*49; S, 19*39 %'. 

, That the iodoethyl alcohol has reacted with the SH group and not the NHa 
group of the cysteine is evident from the negative nitroprusside test. 

Behaviour ivith proteins. Mirsky and Anson [1935] have shown that iodoacetic 
acid reacts completely with the thiol groups of certain proteins. The data listed 
in Table II show that iodoethyl alcohol and iodoacetamide react similarly with 
a thiol-protein, but that the iodoethyl alcohol does not react as rapidly as does 
iodoacetic acid or iodoacetamide. 

The protein used for the experiments is a protein prepared from wool by" 
reduction with alkaline thiolacetate [Goddard and Michaelis, 1934]. This protein 
contains about 12 % cystine, and may easily be reduced. 1*75 g. of dry protein 
and 50 ml. of molar phosphate bufier (p-^^ 7*4), containing 1 milliequi valent of 
neutralised thiolacetic acid, are added to each of 4 flasks through which a 
steady stream of N2 is passed. Two hours are allowed for reduction of the 
proteins. (The proteins are not completely dissolved, but solid proteins are 
reduced by thiolacetate, and react with iodo-compouiids.) To three of the flasks 
50 ml. of M phosphate bufler 7-4) containing 2 milliequivalents of either 
iodoethyl alcohol, iodoacetamide or neutralised iodoacetic acid, are added. The 
fourth flask serves as a control. After 2 hours the pj^ is determined with a glass 
electrode, and. the proteins are then brought to the turning point of methyl red 
with acetic acid. The proteins are then dialysed for 3 days against running w^ater. 
Samples of these proteins are prepared for analysis by precipitation with tri- 
chloroacetic acid, washed with acetone and acid acetone and dried in a vaciiiiiii 
desiccator [see Mirsky and Anson, 1935]. The cystine anatyses are made by the 
Eolm and Marenzi [1929], after oxidising the acid hydrolysate with 
3 /q H2G2. Moisture content is determined by drying to constant weight at 105'^. 

A similar experiment was carried out at higher p-^ using sodium veronal as buffer. 

The reduction of the proteins by thiolacetic acid is not complete, as is sliowm 
by the analyses for residual cystine given in Table II. When the red iictlon 
IS carried out at a higher p^ the reduction is more complete as is shown by 
the lower residual cystine values. The reaction of the iodo- compounds with tlm 
thiol groups was complete in aU preparations except that with iodoethyl alcohol 
at p-^ 7*4, this preparation alone gave a positive nitroprusside test on the 
protein dialysed free from thiolacetic acid. 
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Table II. 

Figs. % based on dry weight of the proteins. 


Proteins dried at 105° to 

Protein 

constant weight. 

Cystine 

Sulphur 

Nitrogen 

A. Wool protein (control) 

12-1, 12-3 

3-21 

15-9 

B. Prepared from A by iodoacetate at 

Ph 74-6-99 

2-06 

3-31 

15-7 

Ph 9-5-8-6 

1*42 

___ 

— - 

C. Prepared from A by iodoacetamide at 

Ph 7-4-7-33 

2-25 

3-25 

14-8 

Ph 9-5-8-8 

1-7 


— 

D* Prepared from A by iodoethyl alcohol at 

Ph7-4-7-1 

6-25 

3-29 

14*5 

2^11 9-5-9-0 

1-27 

•— 

— 


Discussion, 

It thus appears that iodoethyl alcohol reacts with the thiol groups of 
cysteine and glutathione or of proteins derived from wool just as does iodoacetic 
acid, only the reaction is much slower. With the wool proteins this slowness is 
less apparent, since even at about 7, half of the SH of the protein has reacted 
in 2 hours. With cysteine or glutathione on the other hand in 2 hours less than 
25 % of the SH group has reacted, Mowat and Stewart, in testing the action 
of iodoethyl alcohol on glutathione, allowed only 1 hour, while in testing the 
action on glycolysis the reaction covered 5 to 7 hours. This coupled with 
the fact mentioned above that iodoethyl alcohol, in the case studied, reacts 
faster with protein SH than with glutathione may easily account for the apparent 
findings of Mowat and Stewart. Therefore we do not beheve that the existing 
evidence requires that a new assumption be made that the mechanism of inhibi- 
tion by iodoethyl alcohol is different from that by iodoacetic acid. 

Summahy, 

It has been shown that iodoethyl alcohol reacts with SH groups of cysteine, 
glutathione and proteins derived from wool. There is no need to assume different 
mechanisms of inhibition of glycolysis by iodoacetic acid and by iodoethyl 
alcohol. 
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By LESLIE DOUGLAS SCOTT. 

From the De'partment of Biochemistry, Charing Cross Hospital, 
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{Received March 6th, 1935.) 

A CONSIDEEABLE experience in the routine practice of the fructose tolerance 
test has amply demonstrated the inadequacy and unsatisfactory nature of the 
test in determining liver insufficiency when the response is measured by the 
changes in the level of the total reducing sugar of the blood, resulting from the 
ingestion of fructose. The defects of the test in its present form mil be fully 
discussed in a subsequent paper from this laboratory and need not be elaborated 
here except to say that they led to the recognition that it was eminently de-« 
sirable to attempt to determine the actual fructose in the blood follovdiig the 
ingestion of this sugar in place of the ordinary values for the total reducing 
sugar content. The methods most generally adopted for the purpose of esti- 
mating the true fructose content of the blood are those based on the Van Creveld 
principle using the colour developed in the reaction with dimeth^damine [Radt, 
1928], whilst an entirely different principle, biological in character, has recently 
been used by Harding et al. [1933]. 

An alternative colorimetric method emerged from a previous study of the 
interaction of bile salts and fructose. It was first suggested by Dr J. Patterson 
that an attempt should be made to adapt the bile salt reaction described by 
Scott [1934] in order to apply it for the determination of fructose in blood, that 
is, instead of an excess of fructose being utihsed for the estimation of minute 
amounts of bile salts, the latter might, it was thought, be employed in a similar 
manner to react with minute quantities of fructose. On trial it 'was found that 
a similar reddish purple colour still resulted as in the original reaction, so that 
it was subjected to a detailed study and has been made the basis of the method 
for fructose determination which is outlined below. 

Reagents and apparatus : 

(1) 10 % zinc sulphate solution. 

(2) 0-5 A sodium hydroxide. 

(3) 1 % (by volume) acetic acid. 

(4) 1 % stock fructose (Merck or B.D.H. glucose-free) in a saturated solution 
of benzoic acid. 

(5) Absolute alcohol. 

(6) 2*25 % alcohohc sodium tauroglycocholate (B.D.H.). 

(7) Coneentrated hydrochloric acid (B.D.H. ‘‘Analar 'd* 

(8) Eilter-papers: Ho. 41, 9 cm., and Ho. 50, 7 cm. (Whatman). 

(9) Monax boiling-tubes, 25 X 150 mm. 


CXXIIL A NEW METHOD FOR THE DETER-- 
MINATION OF FRUCTOSE IN BLOOD. 


Method. 

Into a boiling-tube (25 x 160 mm.), graduated at 40 ml., place 5 ml. of whole 
blood. Then add about 30 ml. of water, followed by 5 ml. of 10 % ZnSO and 
6 ml. of 0-5iV NaOH. Mix well after the addition of each. Dilute both to the 
40 ml. mark and again mix thoroughly. Place in the water-bath at 80-85° for 

( 1012 ) 
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5 minutes, noting that the water in the bath completely covers the volume of 
the blood mixture in the tube. At the end of 5 minutes cool very thoroughly 
in running water and mix well. Filter through a No. 41, 9 cm. paper, stirring 
gently the remaining gelatinous precipitate on the filter-paper to free the last 
few ml. of filtrate. Transfer 20 ml. of clear filtrate to one of the monax boiling- 
tubes, add 3 drops (0*15 ml.) of 1 % acetic acid and a few silica chips to prevent 
bumping in the subsequent evaporation and carefuUy boil down to about 1*5 ml. 
When the fluid decreases in volume avoid excessive heat so as not to char the 
solution. Prepare the standard by adding to a similar monax tube 2*5 ml. 
0*01 % fructose solution (by dilution of the 1 % stock fructose). Carefully boil 
ofi: the excess water until the volume is about 1*5 ml. To the standard and 
unknown add 3 ml. 2*25 % alcoholic sodium tauroglycocholate. After the addi- 
tion of an extra 7-10 ml. absolute alcohol and a few more silica chips to each 
tube, evaporate to complete dryness on the boiling water-bath. If bumping 
should occur in the blood filtrate tube owing to the precipitate which forms on 
the addition of the alcoholic bile salts, gently rotate the tube until all the 
alcohol has been evaporated. After the last drops of alcohol have disappeared 
allow the tubes to remain in the water-bath an extra minute or two to ensure 
the complete removal of the last traces of alcohol, which should be accomplished 
without causing the precipitate to adhere too firmly to the bottom and sides 
of the boiling- tube. When cool add 10 ml. concentrated HCl to both tubes, and 
after mixing well, securely stopper the tubes. Place in the water-bath or a 
beaker of water at 40° for half an hour with occasional agitation to ensure an 
even emulsion and production of colour. A reddish purple colour, proportional 
to the amount of fructose present, slowly develops, reaching a maximum in- 
tensity in 30 minutes. Remove the tubes from the bath and cool very thoroughly 
in running water. Filter the coloured solutions through No. 50, 7 cm. papers, 
refiltermg the first 2 or 3 ml. as these are usually slightly cloudy. Compare in 
the colorimeter in the usual way. Calculation : 

Standard ^ standard (0*25 mg.) x ^ =mg. fructose per 100 ml. blood. 

Unknown 


Table I. Showing the quantitative recovery of various quantities of 
fructose added to normal whole blood. 


Standard employed 

Amount of fructose 
added per 100 ml. 
normal blood 

Amount of fructose 
recovered 
mg. per 100 ml. 

1 ml. (1 mg.) of 1 in 10 dilution 

50 

50 

of 1 % fructose 

25 

27 

2*5 ml. (0*25 mg.) of 1 in 100 

15 

15 

dilution of 1 % fructose 

10 

10 

5 

6 


Using as standard 20 ml. (equiv. 

50 

48 

2*5 ml, blood) of normal blood- 

25 

24 

filtrate to wMck Had been 

15 

14 

added the requisite amount of 

10 

10 

fructose (see above) 

5 

5 


When for various reasons it is impossible to obtain venous samples, the test 
can be carried out on 2 ml. whole blood obtained by finger puncture with only 
slight modification of the original technique. The essential difference can be 
summarised as follows : 

Into a test-tube, graduated at 20 ml., place 10 ml. water, 2 ml. blood and 
corresponding amounts of precipitating reagents. After diluting to 20 ml. with 
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water place in the water- bath at 80° for o minutes. Cool and filter tliiough a 
No. 41, 9 cm. paper.' Measure 10 ml. filtrate into a monax tube, add 2 drops 
of 1 % acetic acid and boil down to about 1 ml. x4fter the addition of 1 ml. 
alcoholic bile salts plus 7-10 ml. alcohol, evaporate to dryness on the boiling 
water-bath. The standard is prepared by taking 1 ml. of a 1 in 100 dilution of 
1 % fructose plus 1 ml. bile salt solution and 7—10 ml. alcohol. Take to dryness 
on water-bath. 5 ml. concentrated HCl are added to each tube, after wjhicli the 
tubes are heated at 40° for 30 minutes. Cool and filter through No. oO, i cm. 
papers. Compare the colours in a micro- colorimeter or by small graduated test- 
tubes suitable for dilution colorimetry. Calculation: 

10= mg. fructose/lOO ml. blood. 

Quantitative figures again show a complete recover^T" of added fructose. 

Comparison of the capillary blood with venous samples shows that the actual 
fructose content is a shade higher in the former than in the latter, the difference 
being about 2 mg. per 100 ml. (Table II). The fructose curve thus show^s the 


Table II. Showmg the difference between the venous and capillary fructose in a 
normal subject; also a case of liver disease comj^Ucated by diabetes after the 
ingestion of 50 g, pure f ructose. 


Case 

Normal subject : 
Before fructose 

1 hour after 

2 hours after 


Venous 


Capillary 


Actual 
estimated 
fructose 
mg./lOO ml. 


^ 

Total reduction 
(MacLean’s 
method) 
mg./lOO ml. 


/• ’ 

Actual Total rediictioii 

estimated , (M'acLean’s 
fructose method) 

mg./lOO ml. mg./lOO mi 


0 102 

8 102 

5 97 


0 105 

9 ' 121 

3' 92 


Subacute yellow atrophy and diabetes: 


Before fructose 0 184 

1 hour after 16 232 

2 hours after 13 221 

After 2 months when the jaundice had entirely disappeared: 
Before fructose 0 176 

1 hour after 12 240 

2 hours after 7 217 


Note. Bor the sake of convenience it might be mentioned that the average normal response 
in terms of actual fructose is 10 mg. and 5 mg. per 100 ml. blood in the 1 and 2-hour samples 
after fructose respectively. 



same tendency, though not nearly so marked, as does the total reducing sugar 
curve, in rising to a slightly higher level in the capillary than in the venous 
blood. Different standards of normality must therefore be accepted for the 
different types of blood used. In the single normal case studied in detail where 
the fructose contents of venous and capillary blood show close correspondence, 
the blood sugar levels in the two display much greater divergence. 

A case of liver disease complicated by diabetes has been included in Table II 
for the purpose of illustrating the influence of diabetes on the actual fructose 
curve. The disturbance from the normal due to diabetes appears to be of the 
order of 2 mg. per 100 ml. in the 1 and 2-hour samples of venous blood after 
the administration of 50 g. pure fructose. 

Table III shows a comparison of the fructose content of the blood following 
the ingestion of 50 g. Merck's pure fructose in normal subjects with that of 
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Table III, 


Venous samples 


Old fructose method, 
Total reduction 

New fructose method (MacLean) 
mg. per 100 ml. mg, per 100 ml. 

B.L. 0 53 

hour 10 70 

1 hour 10 70 

1 J hours 7 85 

2 hom*s 4 76 

3 hours 1 69 

B.L. 0 92 

I hour 12 92 

1 hour 12 95 

1-| hours 9 90 

2 hours 5 92 

B.L. 0 85 

•| hour 8 88 

1 hour 9 86 

1|- hours 8 86 

2 hours 6 87 

B.L. 0 109 

J hour 12 135 

1 hour 12 143 

1| hours 11 141 

2 hours 11 139 

B.L. 0 96 

1 hour 18 no 

2 hours 15 104 

B.L. 0 184 

1 hour 14 232 

2 hours 11 221 


Series 

No. 


Normal 


4cute alcoholic intoxication 
of liver 


N.A.B. jaundice 


Subacute yellow atrophy and 
diabetes 


patients suffering from certain forms of liver disease. The alteration in the total 
reducing sugar as estimated by MacLean’s method is also included for purposes 
of comparison. 

A full survey of the results obtained by this method and their relation to 
the carbohydrate metabolism and liver function will, it is hoped, be ready for 
publication shortly. 

If the amounts of fructose shown here as appearing in normal blood after 
the ingestion of 50 g. fructose be compared with the corresponding values found 
by the biological method of Harding et aL, they are seen to be of about the same 
order (actual figures are not given there but have to be arrived at by inspection 
of the recorded chart). On the whole the biological values are a little smaller 
and show the disappearance of fructose from the blood at an earlier stage than 
does the colorimetric method. On the other hand almost exact agreement has 
been obtained between the present method and a modification of the original 
Hadt diphenylamine method [Patterson, unpublished results]. 


Summary. 

1. A new method is described for the estimation of fructose in blood based 
on the reaction between bile salts and fructose. The delicacy of the reaction is 
such that fructose contents of the order of 5-20 mg. per 100 ml. can be esti- 
mated with an error of approximately ± 1 mg. Using the method comparisons 
have been made between venous and capillary blood and also between normal 
and diabetic blood following the ingestion of fructose. 
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2. Preliminary results also show that a more satisfactory fructose tolerance 
test for hyer function can be made on the basis of specific fructose estimations, 
than by taking account of the total blood sugar yalues. 

I wish to thank Dr J. Patterson for his encouragement and adyice tlirouglioiit 
the course of this work, and also Dr P. A. Hickhng, Physician to Charing Cross 
Hospital for his kindness in allowing access to his wards for the liyer cases. 
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CXXIV„ THE EFFECT OF y-RAY IRRADIATION 
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From the Bonnett Memorial Laboratory, Addenbrooke' s Hospital, Cambridge, 
and the Lister Institute, London. 

{Received March 30th, 1935.) 

Data concerning the retardation of the multiplication of growing cultures of 
Bodo caudatiis when exposed to y-radiation were recorded in a previous communi- 
cation by one of us [Robertson, 1932]. The biological reactions to this radiation, 
the nature of this inhibiting effect and a consideration of the sensitive period in 
the hfe of the cell and of its behaviour upon removal from the radium, form the 
subject of a detailed study which will be recorded elsewhere [Robertson, 1935]. 
The reader is referred to this paper for particulars of the technique used for the 
culture, counting and measurement of the organism. 

The purpose of the present communication is to record certain effects of 
y-radiation upon the nitrogenous metabolism of Bodo caudatus and to correlate 
these effects with the morphological changes which were simultaneously pro- 
duced. It has been shown in a previous communication [Lawrie, 1935] that the 
chief end-product of nitrogenous metabolism of a culture of Bodo caudatus fed 
upon a suspension of bacteria in an inorganic medium is ammonia. The method 
of estimation of ammonia by deproteinisation and nesslerisation there described 
has been used in the present work. The rate of production of ammonia has been 
taken as an index of the rate of nitrogen metabolism in the cultures. 

There is little previous work which bears directly upon our experiments, 
because previous studies of the biological and biochemical effects of irradiation 
have usually been concerned with the effects following the irradiation rather 
than with those contemporaneous with the irradiation. 

Crabtree [1932] irradiated Jensen Rat Sarcoma from radium so screened that 
the tissues received mainly, but not quite exclusively, y-rays. She found that 
exposures of at least ten hours were required to produce a regular response. With 
periods of irradiation of ten hours, respiration, but not aerobic glycolysis, was 
depressed. When eighteen hours’ exposure was employed both respiration and 
aerobic glycolysis were depressed. A similar result was obtained with normal 
animal tissues. Krontowski [1933], using a similar source of radiation, found that 
an exposure sufficient to produce delayed death of his tissue cultures was in- 
sufficient to impair glycolysis. Krontowski was, however, studying effects 
subsequent to irradiation. Holmes [1933] studied the effect of y-radiation upon 
the metabohsm of embryonic kidney tissue. An exposure of 14 hours was 
allowed and the culture fluid analysed after two days’ development of the cul- 
ture. Thus the effects here measured were effects subsequent to irradiation com- 
bined with the effects contemporaneous with the irradiation. This treatment 

^ Beit Memorial Research Tellow. 
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resulted in a 50-60 % inhibition of carbohydrate breakdown but had no ettect 
upon protein breakdown. With smaUer doses results suggestive of stimulation ol 
carbohydrate breakdown were obtained. 


Expeeimental. 

Every irradiated culture was studied simultaneously with normal co.ntr(d 
cultures taken from the same freshly inoculated material as the irradiated 
culture and differing from it only in as much as they were at no time exppsed to 
y-radiation. Thus a typical experiment carried out to observe the effect ot 
irradiation from the 8th to the 11th hour would involve the following observa- 
tions. After eight hours’ growth one Petri dish would be taken for counting and 
estimation of ammonia content. A second Petri dish would be placed on radium 
at this time. At eleven hours this culture on radium and also a second normal 
control culture would be taken for counting and analysis. Thus the gain in 
numbers and ammonia content could be found for {ct) a normal culture develophig 
from the 8th to the 11th hour and (6) for an exactly similar culture iiiidei going 
irradiation during this period. The assumption, which other experiments ha\ e 
proved to be justified, is made, that the culture set to develop on radium is, at 
the 8th hour, very nearly identical with the other normal cultures. 

The y-radiation was apphed from the following source. The radium element 
was enclosed in a soldered silver plaque. It amounted to 400 mg. divided over an 
area of 38-5 cm.^ and was contained in cells of 0-1 mm. thickness of platinum 
further screened with 1*0 mm. of silver. The plaque may be considered as 
representing a concentration of 10*38 mg. per cm.^, and the distance of the bodos 
from the radium was 0*5 to 0*75 cm. 


Discussion of eesults. 

Our results are summarised in Table I. 

The unit of area employed in measuring the cells is 0*25 micron'*^. 

In the first column of the table the periods during which irradiations were 
carried out and the age of the culture when these irradiations were applied are 
tabulated. The irradiated bodos were invariably larger than the bodos in tlie 
corresponding normal control cultures. In the third column, the effects ol the 
irradiations upon the total number of cells in the cultures are given. In eaeii 
case the figures express the number of bodos in the irradiated culture per lOiJ 
bodos in the normal culture. In the fourth column, the figures for the increase 
in the number of bodos in the normal and irradiated cultures durmg the period 
of irradiation are presented in the same way. The morphological changes pro- 
duced by the irradiation are summarised in the fifth column. A classification of 
the periods of irradiation on a rather broader basis than that used in the first 
column is given in the sixth column, and the influence of these irradiations upon 
the rate of ammonia production is tabulated in the seventh column. The method 
by which these figures, termed here the ‘'ammonia ratio,” were obtained is as 
follows. The ammonia produced during any given period was measured in both 
irradiated and control cultures. This quantity of ammonia was divided by the 
number of bodos present in the culture at the end of the period. Tins ratio 
represents the nitrogenous metabolism, calculated on a ‘'per bodo” basis, 
associated with the development of the culture from an initial state, common to 
both irradiated culture and control, to the final state found in the culture at the 
end of the period of observation. Finally, this ratio, calculated for the irradiated 
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Tabie I. The effect of y-ray irradiatioTis of different durations upon the size, 
numbers and ammonia production of the cells in actively growing cultures of 
Bodo caudatus. 


I 

II 

III 

IV 


Duration of 
exposure 

Disparity in the 
mean cell size of 
irradiated com- 
pared with normal 
cultures at the 
end of the period 
of exposure 
Units of area 

Average dis- 
crepancy ill 

total numbers Average ratio 
present at end of increase in 
of exposure numbers 

N ormal/Irrad . N ormal/Irrad . 

Nature of cell response in the 
irradiated culture 

2 hours, from 

5 th to 7 th 
hour 

4-35 

100 : 95*7 

100 : 80-0 

Slight check in division. No \ 
significant rise in the size 
of the cells. Slight response 

3 or 4 hours, 
between 5th 
and 14th 
hours 

9-03 

100 : 76-2 

100 : 50*0 

Check in division, with 
gradual increase in the j 
mean size of the cells and 
in their size at the moment 
of division ’ 

5 hours from 
start 

7 1 and 9 
hours from 
start 

14-55 

14-33 

100 : 65-1 

100 : 72-5 

100 : 25-4| 
100 : 50-3j 

Marked forcing up of the 
mean size of the cells. 
Check in division, merging 
gradually into acceleration 
of dmsion 

15 hours, from 
7 th to 22nd 
hour 

22 hours from 
start 

12-65 

18-52 

100 : 05-0 — 1 

100 : 62-2 100 : 5G-2 1 

Mamtenance of the en- 
hanced size of the cells and 
the establishment of a rate 
of multiplication not far 
removed from the normal 


VI vn 


Duration of Ammoiua 
exposure ratio 

2-4 hours, 30 % 
between decrease 

5tli and 
14th hours 


5-9 hours, 102 O/o 
between increase 
start and 
9 th hour 


15-22 42 

hours increase 


culture, is expressed as a percentage increase above, or decrease below, the same 
ratio calculated for the normal control culture. It is these percentages which 
appear in column VII. 

It is seen that y-irradiation can produce very different effects upon the 
nitrogenous metabolism according to the duration of the exposure and its 
morphological effects. Thus, progressively increasing periods of irradiation give 
first an inhibition in the rate of ammonia production per bodo, then a marked 
increase and finally a less marked increase. The inhibition of ammonia produc- 
tion coincides with the least marked effects upon the size and rate of division of 
the cells. The greatest stimulation of ammonia production, on the other hand, 
coincides roughly with the most marked effects upon the size and rate of 
division of the cells. Finally, an effect upon the ammonia jDroduction of an 
intermediate degree — i,e. a moderate stimulation — coincides with a well- 
marked effect upon the size of the ceils, appearing in the absence of any marked 
effect upon their rate of division. This last morphological effect was well illus- 
trated in the graph showing the growth rates of normal and irradiated cultures 
published in 1932 [Robertson, 1932]. The resumption of the normal rate of 
division and fall in the “ammonia ratio” coincided with the development of the 
second generation of cells produced in the presence of the radium. It would 
seem that the capacity for the resumption of growth at this normal rate in 
irradiated cultures is connected with, or conditioned by, the physiological and 
morphological changes taking place during the period of the greatest stimulation 
of ammonia production, which is also the period of the evolution of the first 
generation of cells exposed to the y-rays. 

It is important to note that the same type of effect is produced upon the 
total ammonia production of the cultures by the different durations of irradiation 
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described above as is produced upon the ammonia production per bodo. Thus 
the increased value of the ‘'ammonia ratio’’ in the longer irradiations is not 
merely an expression of the fact that there are fewer and larger bodos in the 
irradiated cultures. 

We have no means of deciding from our data as to whether the effects upon 
ammonia production are secondary to the morphological effects, or vice versay or 
whether all these effects are directly produced by the y-radiation. 

The qualitative contrast between the effects of very small and of large doses 
of y-radiation is, of course, in accordance with the biological effects of many 
toxic agents. 

Summary. 

Cultures of the protozoon Bodo caudatus have been exposed to y-radiation. 
The effects of varying the duration of this exposure upon the cell size, rate of 
multiplication and the rate of ammonia production in the culture are described. 

We are indebted to the Radium Committee of the Medical Research Council 
for kindly supptying the radium used in this research. 
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CXXV. NOTE ON THE SPONTANEOUS 
DECOMPOSITION OF LECITHIN. 


By CHRISTOPHER WILLIAMS PRICE. 
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{Received March 21st, 19S5.) 

The most recent work on the decomposition of lecithin is due to Fischgold and 
Chain [1934], who have obtained evidence that lecithin, even in the absence of 
air, undergoes a spontaneous change. This change was found to be due to sepa- 
ration of free fatty acid from the lecithin molecule. 

C. W. Price and Lewis [1933, 1] noted a change in the electrophoretic pro- 
perties of lecithin as it became aged even though the material was kept in the 
dark and in an atmosphere of dry nitrogen. In the ppj region in which the 
lecithin dispersion was negatively charged, it was found that there was a rapid 
increase in electrophoretic mobility with the age of the lecithin used for the 
dispersion. After a period of about 3 weeks the lecithin reached some state of 
equilibrium, its electrophoretic properties remaining constant (at a given 
for at least 5 months. 

Fig. 1 shows the effect of age on the mobility of lecithin at 5*02 and 
Fig. 2 compares the mobility-^Pi curve of lecithin in its stable condition {A), with 
that of lecithin aged for 8 deijs only {B). Owing to the continuous change in the 
behaviour of the substance, the latter curve is approximate oidy. However, 
the points were plotted in such an order that, as nearly as possible, the curve 
is representative of lecithin aged for the above period. 

The lecithin was prepared from egg- yolk by the method of Levene and Rolf 
[1927] and the measurements were carried out by the macro-electrophoretic 
method described by C. W. Price and Lewis [1933, 1]. 

From the curves it is evident that there is a very large change in the 
electrophoretic properties of lecithin with age, including a shift in the isoelectric 
point towards the acid region. 

The isoelectric point of lecithin in the ‘^aged” or equilibrium condition has 
been found by C. W^. Price and Lewis to be at p^ 2*7. This coiTesponds fairly 
closely to the values obtained by other methods employed by workers in this 
field. Thus Fugii [1924] observed the isoelectric point of lecithin to be at pj^ 2-7, 
H. I. Price and Lewis [1929] at p^ 2-6 and Remezov [1930] at p^ 2-0-2*8. It 
might be concluded therefore, that the material used by these authors was 
similar to the aged ’’ material used by us. Recently Chain and Kemp [1934] 
have reported the isoelectric point of freshly prepared lecithin as^jj 6*7 ; a value 
more nearly approximating to that calculated, namely 7*5^. 

1 This value was estimated from the values of the dissociation constants of choline and of 
giycerophosphoric acid (and similar phosphoric acid derivatives) and is a correction of the value 
(Fh 5'06) estimated in the same way by C. W. Price and Lewis but based on an erroneous value 
of for choline. This correction is acknowledged; the error being consequent upon the assumption 
that the reproducibility of , calculated from the of an extreme range of concentrations of 
choline chloride, was sufficient evidence to show the absence of traces of free acid or free base. 
This error was likewise observed by Jukes [1934]. 
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As previously stated, Eiscligoid and Chain have shown that the spontaneous 
change undergone by lecithin in the absence of air, is due to the separation of 
free fatty acid. From a knowledge of this Chain and Kemp [1934] consider, 
and in the writer’s view quite properly, that the low value of the isoelectric 

obtained by earlier workers is due to the presence of this material. The 
reason for this peculiar effect of free fatty acid in a buffered solution is, however, 
not considered. Clearly, the presence of free fatty acid as such, can influence 
the electrophoresis of the dispersion only if it is adsorbed at the surfaces of the 
lecithin micelle. Consequently this becomes, simply, a special case of ion ad- 
sorption, viz. the adsorption of fatty acid anions (or molecules subsequently 
ionising). This is in accordance with the view expressed by C. W. Price and 
Lewis [1933, 1, 2] that the charge on “aged” lecithin is a composite factor, 
involving an adsorption charge in addition to the ionisation charge. The source 
of the adsorption charge is the free fatty acid anions rather than simple OH~ 
ions as tentatively suggested. The reality of an adsorption charge was demon- 
strated by C. W. Price and Lewis [1933, 2] from determinations of the isoelectric 
point of the lecithin in dispersions of increasing ionic strength. It was shown 
that a very large shift in the isoelectric from pj^ 2-7 to 5* 1 was consequent 
upon the addition of small concentrations {e.g. 0*03 ilf) of BaClg. Further in- 
crease in the ionic strength of the solution merely resulted in the mobility- 
Pj^ curve revolving around this point, as would be expected if, at p^ 5-1, the 
adsorption charge was completely nullified. The fact that the isoelectric point 
did not shift above pj^ 5-1 to a value nearer to that calculated would seem to 
indicate the presence of some very small quantity (about lO"^ mol. %^) of 
further ionising groups in the molecule formed by the inevitable slight oxidation 
of the lecithin. This is probably also the explanation of the discrepancy between 
the calculated isoelectric point and that observed by Chain and Kemp {pj^ 6*7) 
for freshly extracted lecithin, rather than the presence of a very small quantity' 
of free fatty acid suggested, since no shift was observed in the isoelectric point 
on varying the ionic strength of the dispersion. This criterion was used by Chain 
and Kemp to show the absence of an adsorption charge on the fresh material. 

The susceptibility of lecithin for acquiring an adsorption charge can be seen 
from the fact that at fairly high concentrations of BaClg (e.g. 0*15 if) it becomes 
charged positively at all pjj values 

It should be stressed that in the experiments of the writers only “aged” 
lecithin was used. It is quite probable that lecithin in situ resembles this equi- 
librium material more closely than that freshly extracted. Thus Fischgold and 
Chain [1934] point out that by precipitation of the lecithin with cadmium 
chloride (a process used in its purification) it is possible to remove the free fatty 
acid. 

Since the physiological function of certain phosphatides is usually associated, 
at least in part, with their great dispersing properties, the fact that freshly 
extracted lecithin emulsifies only with difficulty (a phenomenon also observed 
by Fischgold and Chain) gives some support to the above view. 

Again, the opacity of a lecithin dispersion decreases very markedly with the 
age of the lecithin used, until the equilibrium position is reached. This would be 
expected if the material becomes more hydrophilic on ageing, the refractive 
index of the material approaching more closely to that of water. The increase 

1 The ionisation is assumed to be from carboxyl groups formed by oxidation of unsaturated 
glycerides with a p-j^ value of 5. 

^ This phenomenon was observed for the fresh material by Chain and Kemp [1934] and for 
the “aged” material by C. W. Price and Lewis [1933, 2], 
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in iiydropliilic nature might well be associated with the increased^ charge^ (of a 
negative sign) due to the presence of fatty acid adsorbed on the lecithin micelle. 
The process of purification would seem, therefore, to decrease, at least tem- 
porarily, the dispersing qualities of the lecithin by removing^ the free fatty acid 
and also as a consequence of this, to render it less hydrophilic. 


SUMMABY. 

The spontaneous change taking place in lecithin, in the absence of air, has 
been shown to be associated with a change in its electrophoretic propeities (le- 
sulting in an increased charge of negative sign) and a decrease in the isoelectric 
It is considered that lecithin aged to constant electrophoretic mobility in 
the absence of air, more closely resembles the state of the material "in siPii than 
does the freshly extracted substance, since free fatty acid present is removed 
in the process of purification. 
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During tlie investigation of some biochemical properties of the polysaccharide 
extract of the alga, Ohondrus crispus, varying quantities of nitrogen were found 
in different samples. The amount of nitrogen present in the extracts as prepared 
by a standard method [Butler, 1934] was found to differ from one collection of 
plants to another. In all samples prepared from the same collection of plants, 
however, it was constant. This indicated that the variations of nitrogen in the 
extracts depended on variations in the samples from which they were prepared. 
The total nitrogen was, therefore, determined in a number of collections and in 
the standard extracts from these same collections. The results (Table I) show 
that the differences occurring from one collection of plants to another are great ; 
also that in general the nitrogen content of the extract varies as that of the 
collection from which it is made. 


In an attempt to purify the polysaccharide extract by reprecipitation, the 
effect on its nitrogen content was noted. As shown in Table II, the change 
effected was negligible. 


Table I. Percentage of nitrogen in plants and extracts. 


% nitrogen in plants % nitrogen in extract 
Sample (dry weight) ' (dry weight) 

S 0-74 0-26 

N 1-75 0-39 

4-05 2-75 

C 0-99 0-24 

B 0-93 0^29 


* It is interesting that Sample H, which shows the greatest deviatio.n from the average 
nitrogen content, is the only one collected during the winter. Though this is but an incidental 
observation, it has suggested further investigations, now being carried on regarding seasonal 
variations. 


Table II. Percentage of nitrogen in re-^precipitated extracts. 


Sample 

T 

P 

B 

S 

F 

M 

B 


% nitrogen in extract 
(dry weight) 

0- 85 

1 - 21 
143 
0^-26 „ 

3-55 

0*81 

0-28 


% nitrogen in re- 
precipitated extract 
(dry weight) 

0*86 
MO 
M8 
0-30 
2-25 
0-62 
0*29 
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In order to obtain some idea of how the nitrogen is distributed m the plant, it 
has been determined, as % of dry weight, in various extracts and residues 
(Table III). 

Table III. Percentage of nitrogen infractions of Chondrus. 

% nitrogen in dry 
Sample ' 

Whole plant ^ ^ 

Aqueous extract (not precipitated) 

Residue from aqueous extract -’dh 

Crude precipitate 

Alcohol-soluble fraction of aqueous extract l*ld 

Purified precipitate (Standard Extract) 0 -l9 

R,esidue of plants freed from all water- 3 *80 

soluble constituents ^ 

Alcoholic extract 

Residue from alcoholic extract 

The highest percentage of nitrogen per dry weight is found, in the residue 
from plants washed under running water for a week or ten days. This is doubtless 
due to the great decrease in carbohydrate which makes this fraction itself sniaii.^ 
Thus, while the percentage of nitrogen per dry weight is high, expressed as % of 
total nitrogen it would be very small. Because of the colloidal and highly viscous 
nature of the extract, the difficulties involved. m manipulation are great. .Bor 
this reason it is impossible to make a truly quantitative fractionation of the 
plants, but an approximation is given in Table IV. 

Table IV. Fractionation of ^^lo^nts. 

Fraction 

Aqueous extract 
Residue from above 
Alcohol precipitate of aqueous extract 
Alcohol-soluble aqueous extract 

In Table V is given the percentage distribution of nitrogen as calculated by 
combining Tables III and IV. 

Table V. Percentage distributio7i of nitrogen in plant fractions. 

Fraction total nitrogen 

Whole plant 100 

Aqueous extract 37 

Residue from above 63 

Alcohol precipitate of aqueous extract 13 

Alcohol-soluble aqueous extract 15 

Identification of samples. 

ilontli of 

Sample Place of collection collection 

S South Shore, P.E. I. August 

N . . , Souris, P.E.I. ■ August 

H Halifax, H.S. (Pt. Pleasant) February 

T Halifax, N.S. (McNab’s Island) August 

D Halifax, H.S. (Devil’s Island) June 

P Peggy’s Cove, N.S. August 

C Cavendish, P.E.I. August 

B Borden, P.E.I. August 

F Details of collection missing. Extract made witliout any 

washes of absolute alcohol 

M Mixture of extracts from different samples dissolved to- 

gether and precipitated 


hole plant 

65-67 
33-35 
50— oJ 
13-15 
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Disciissiok. 

If tlie nitrogen were simpiy an impurity one would expect that it might be 
removed, or at least appreciably reduced, by repeated precipitations. There is, 
however, no indication of such reduction. On the other hand, there is no 
evidence that the nitrogen content can be brought to a constant figure for all 
samples, as might be expected if it were chemically united with the polysac- 
charide complex (Table II). 

No doubt there is protein material in the plants, but in the extract from only 
one sample, viz. H, could a positive biuret test be obtained. The protein nature 
of the nitrogen in the polysaccharide extracts, therefore, seems doubtful. Further- 
more, no nitrogen was detected by the Van Slyke amino-nitrogen method. 

Haas [1921] and Russell- Wells [1922] reported positive protein tests for their 
extracts of Ghondrus. More recently, Haas and HiU [1933] have reported a 
sample of Ghondrus with a total nitrogen content of 2-33 % , as giving a negative 
biuret test. 

Russell-WeUs [1922] found that nearly half of the 0*56 % of nitrogen in the 
extract she used occurred in an ammonium radical. In the present investigation 
none was identified as such. 

From a consideration of these results no suggestion can be offered as to the 
form in which the nitrogen present exists. It is possible, how^ever, that the 
nitrogen which accompanies the carbohydrate complex through repeated 
precipitations does so because it is adsorbed on the colloidal particles. 


Summary. 

The percentage of nitrogen in the polysaccharide complex extracted from 
Ghondrus crispus by a standard method is found to depend on the amount of 
nitrogen orighially present in the plants. 

The percentage of nitrogen in this complex is not reduced by repeated 
precipitations. 

The amount of nitrogen associated wfith this carbohydrate material is 
calculated to be approximately 13 % of the total nitrogen in the plants. 

The nature of this nitrogen is still undetermined. 
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CXXVII. THE CATALYTIC OXIDATION 
OF ASCORBIC ACID. 
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{Received March 23rd, 1935.) 

As long ago as 1922, Hess [1922] demonstrated tlie possibility of destruetioii of 
vitamin C through the catalytic action of metals. He showed in this eoiiiiectioii 
that when milk was pasteurised in glass containers it w^as antiscorbuticaily iiioie 
active than when it was submitted to this treatment in copper vessels. Recently, 
Euler et al [1933] found that pure ascorbic acid took up oxygen more readily in 
the presence of certain metals. The experiments described in this communica- 
tion, which were the outcome of an observation on the instability of ascorbic acid 
in distilled water, yield further information on this subject. 

The rate of oxidation of ascorbic acid dissolved in waier 
of different degrees of purity. 

In these experiments the spontaneous oxidation of ascorbic acid in tap water, 
ordinary laboratory distilled water obtained from a tin-lined copper still, vatei 
redistilled from glass apparatus and water distilled from and l ecei^ ed in c|uaitz 
apparatus was investigated. 15 mg. of ^-ascorbic acid were dissolved in 40 ml. 
of each sample of water contained in conical flasks of 100 ml. capacity. In the 
case of the quartz-distilled water round-bottomed flasks of 50 ml. capacity were 
used. The reaction in each case was adjusted to 7*4 by addition of the 
requisite quantity of sodium hydroxide and the flasks were kept at 37*"\ At the 
end of 20 hours the reaction in each case fell to about pjj 6*7. 5 ml. of the solu- 
tions were withdrawn at various intervals and the ascorbic acid was determined 
by titration with indophenol. The results are given in Table I, from which it will 

Table I. 

mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 ml. of w^ater. 


Hours 

Tap 

Ordinary distilled 

Glass-distilled 

Quartz-distilled 

0 

35-0 

354 

' 37-7 

37*9 

1 

25*6 

25*8 

37-6 

3 i *5 

2 

15-1 

15'2 

37*5 

■ 37-2 ' ■ ' 

3 

6-9 

6-3 

36*8 

37-0 

4 : 

14 

1-9 

36-3 

36*7 . 

20 

0-0 

0*0 

25-6 ' 

31-6 


be seen that the rate of disappearance of ascorbic acid in tap water and in 
laboratory distilled water was fairly quick but that the oxidation in glass-dis- 
tilled and quartz-distilled water was very much slower. It should be mentioned, 
however, that unless the distillation of the water in glass was carried out thret^ 
times and the product used immediately the low rate of oxidation was not 
observed. On the other hand, when oxygen was bubbled for one hour through 
^ Member of the Scientific Staff, Medical Research Council. 
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this water the rate of oxidation of the vitamin was not significantly accelerated. 
These results suggested that the increase in the rate of oxidation of ascorbic 
acid in tap water or in ordinary distilled water was due to the presence of traces 
of metal. Subsequent experiments proved this view to be true. 

The catalytic action of traces of metals present in ordinary distilled water 
on the oxidation of ascorbic acid. 

The first step taken in order to ascertain whether the higher rate of oxidation 
of ascorbic acid in tap water and ordinary distiUed water was due to the catatytic 
effect of substances dissolved in the water, was to establish whether the addition 
of such substances to glass-distilled water would accelerate the oxidation of 
ascorbic acid. For this purpose the incinerated and untreated residues left on 
evaporation of ordinary distilled water w^ere employed. These were obtained in 
the following way. Ten litres of ordinary distilled water were evaporated to 
about 100 ml. The liquid was then divided into two equal quantities, which were 
evaporated to dryness on a water-bath ; one of the residues was then incinerated. 
In each case the residue was taken up in 100 ml. of glass-distilled water and the 
oxidation of ascorbic acid dissolved in these two samples was determined by the 
procedure mentioned above. These results which are given in Table II show 
that both residues accelerated the oxidation. 

Table II. 

mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 ml. of water. 


Hours 

Glass-distilled 

Glass-distilled H- 
untreated residue 

Glass -distilled -f- 
incinerated residue 

0 

37*9 

36-7 

35-1 

i 

36-8 

28*6 

24-2 


34-9 

19-8 

13-7 

3 

33-3 

8*8 

6-3 

20 

26*5 

0-0 

0-0 


In view of the fact that the inorganic residue increased the rate of oxidation 
in glass-distilled water an experiment was performed in which cyanide was added 
to the ordinary distilled water. The results (Table III) showed that the rate of 

Table III. 

mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 ml. of water. 


Ordinary distilled 

33*0 

23*5 

18-1 

13-7 

IM 

0-0 


ilf/25,000 sodium 
cyanide in 
ordinary distilled 

37-0 

36-7 

36*1 

35'3 

34*6 

27*4 


disappearance of the ascorbic acid feU to about the same level as in glass- 
distilled water thus suggesting that at least some of the inorganic constituents 
contained in the normal sample were catalysing the oxidation. This water was 
therefore submitted to an examination for iron and copper, since it has been 
shown by Euler el al, [1933] that traces of these metals, especially of the latter, 
were capable of catalysing the absorption of oxygen by ascorbic acid in a 
Bar croft apparatus. The presence of such traces could weU be expected in 
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distffled water obtained from a laboratory stiU. The detection of iron was earned 

out with analyticaUy pure potassium thiocyanate ® ^0 ^mL^ the 

The reaction was found to be positive in water concentrated 200 times the 

concentration of the iron being, however, too low for 
After precipitating the iron with ammomum hydroxide the coi p 
mined^colorimetrieally with sodium diethyldithiocarbamate and was found to 
be present in a concentration of 0-001 mg. per 100 ml. of water. 

It was then possible to demonstrate that when these metals were added to 
quartz-distiUed water the oxidation of ascorbic acid proceeded at an increased 
rate (Table IV). This was particularly marked in the case of the added copper 

Table IV. 


Hours 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 
20 


mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 ml. of water. 

Quartz-distilled + Quartz-distilled -f 

0*01 mg. J?e/40 ml. 0-01 mg. Cu/40 ml. 

34-5 34-1 

31*8 24-2 

29-6 21*2 

28*2 15*2 

25*8 S*0 

10*3 0*0 


Quartz-distilled 

37-0 

35-2 

33-0 

30-9 

29-4 

25-7 


Ayhicb is in consonance with the results of Euler et al, [1933]. It inaj be ineui- 
tioned that when quantities of copper were added to bring up the concentration 
to that found in the ordinary distilled water, the rate of oxidation was also raised 
but was less than that observed in the above experiment.^ i. i . 

The next experiment was instituted with the object of establishing x’vhethci 
by treating ordinary distilled water by the usual procedures employed in the 
removal of the bulk of dissolved oxygen the rate of oxidation of the vitamin 
could be significantly modified. The results obtained (Table V) showed that with 
the quantities of ascorbic acid used, this was not the case. Eurtheimoie, as 
already mentioned, when the catalysts are absent, the water (fresh glass-distilled) 

Table V. 

mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 ml. of watei’. 


Hours 

0 

i 

li 

3 

5 

20 


Ordinary distilled 

Ordinary distilled. 
Air removed by 
■ boiling 

Ordinary distilled, 
Air removed by 
evacuation 

Ordinary tiistiiied. 
Air replae(*d by 
passing nitrogen 

34*9 

34*7 

33-0 

34-4 

28-4 

30-2 

28-8 

30-2 

15*8 

16-5 

18-1 

17*2 

5*4 

8-1 

10-4 

4-7 

0*4 

, 2-5 

4-7 

1*6 

0*0 

0-0 

0-0 

U-t) 


Table VI. 

mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 ml. of water. 


Hours 

0 

i 

li 

3 

6 


Glass-distilled 

37-7 

37*6 

37-0 

36-3 

35-8 

27-4 


Glass-distilled 
saturated witli 
air 

36*4 

36*2 

35*1 

34-3 

33*3 

24*4 


Glass-distilicd, 
saturated with 
oxygen 

36 * 0 
36*5 
35‘2 
34*1 

23-9 
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may be saturated by previously passing through it a current of air or oxygen 
without significantly accelerating the disappearance of the dissolved ascorbic 
acid (Table VI). 

The inhibiting effect of animal tissues and other substances on the oxidation 
of ascorbic acid in ordinary distilled water. 

It has recently been observed [Quastel and Wheatley, 1934; Be Caro and 
Giani, 1934; Mawson, 1934] that when animal tissues or their extracts were 
added to a solution of ascorbic acid the oxidation of the vitamin was greatly 
inhibited. In other words the action of the tissue is similar to that of cyanide in 
this connection. Similar observations had already been made in this laboratory 
independently, but as a detailed investigation on this subject has akeady been 
published by Be Caro representative experiments only will be reported here for 
the purpose of continuity. 

The technique employed in these experiments was as follows. One g. of tissue 
(guinea-pig) was thoroughly ground with 10 parts by weight of ordinary distilled 
water. After centrifuging, the supernatant liquid was added to 30 ml. of an 
aqueous solution containing 15 mg. of ascorbic acid thus bringing up the total 
volume to 40 ml. The incubation and determination of the ascorbic acid were 
carried out as above. The results of such an experiment are given in Table VII 

Table VII. 




mg. ascorbic acid per 100 ml. of water. 


Ordinary 

Hours 

Liver 

Kidney 

Muscle 

Spleen 

Plasma 

distilled 

water 

0 

38-2 

37-5 

37-0 

37*5 

36*8 

32*0 

1 

37*7 

36-3 

36*1 

37*4 

36*1 

24*9 

2 

37*4 

35-6 

35*1 

37*0 

35*4 

15*2 

3 

37-0 

34-7 

34*6 

36*7 

35*2 

9*8 

4 

36-8 

34*2 

33*7 

36*3 

34*6 

5*3 

20 

3M 

25-6 

28*8 

23*5 

24*0 

0*0 


from which the stabilising action of tissue extracts becomes evident. Extracts 
from the large and the small intestine were found by us also to be effective. 
Like Be Caro, we found that extracts from the tissues of scorbutic animals 
exercised the same effects as those from tissues of normal guinea-pigs. 

That the inhibiting action of animal tissues and their extracts was due to 
their influence on the catalytic action of metals present in solution was proved 
by the following experiments in which graded amounts of iron and copper were 
added to solutions containing ascorbic acid and hver tissue extracts prepared as 
above. The oxidised ascorbic acid was determined in the usual way. The 
results (Table VIII) showed that although copper is more effective as a catalyst 

Table VIII. 





mg. 

of ascorbic acid per 

100 ml. of water. 






Tissue 

Tissue 

Tissue 

Tissue 

Tissue 

Tissue 

Tissue 

Tissue 

Tissue 



extract 

extract 

extract 

extract 

extract 

extract 

extract 

extract 

extract 



H-O-Ol 

-fO-02 

+ 0*05 

+ 0*10 

+ 0*05 

+ 0*10 

4-0*20 

+ 0*30 

+ 0*50 


Tissue 

mg. Fe/ mg. Fe/ 

mg. Fe/ 

mg. Fe/ 

mg. Cu/ 

mg. Cu/ mg. Ou/ mg. Cu/ 

mg. Cu/ 

Hours extract 

40 ml. 

40 ml. 

40 ml. 

40 ml. 

40 ml. 

40 ml. 

40 ml. 

40 ml. 

40 ml. 

0 

39*3 

39-3 

39*5 

39*8 

39*1 

39*1 

39*5 

39*7 

39*5 

36*7 

1 

39*1 

39*1 

38*8 

37*0 

35*3 

39*0 

39*3 

39*5 

39*1 

29*8 

: 2, 

39*0 

39-0 

37*7 

34*4 

32*4 

38*6 

39*1 

39*0 

37*0 

25*1 

3 

38*8 

'38*7^ 

37*2 

32*4 

29*5 

37*9 

38*4 

38*4 

35*4 

20*4 

4 

37-7 , 

37*7 

35-8 

30*7 

26*4 

37*7 

37*7 

36*5 

33*2 

15*4 

20 

33*2 

31*2 

24*7 

12*6 

4-6 

32*4 

32*1 

24*9 

6*0 

1*4 


i 


M 
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than iron in this process, the inhibiting action of the tissue extract is very much 
more marked in the former case. It should be mentioned here that ordinar}?' 
distilled water which contains copper and iron was used in these experiments 
and consequently the actual amount of catalyst put out of action was rather 
higher than that suggested by the figures in Table VIII. 

De Caro observed further the interesting fact that Kmger’s solution and the 
salts of which it is made up had also a stabifising effect on ascorbic acid. We have 
repeated this part of his work since the appearance of his paper and have been 
able to confirm his results. The protective action of the salts will be seen from 
the results given in Table IX. It was of interest to ascertain whether this 

Table IX. 



mg. 

of ascorbic acid per 100 mi. of water. 

Ordinary 

Hours 

NJIO KCl 

iV/lONaCl 

iVVlO CaClj 

Rmger solution 

distilled 

water 

0 

35*4 

33*3 

32*8 

31*8 

35*6 

i 

32*8 

30-0 

30*6 

27*0 

27*0 

2 

30-5 

27*0 

26*8 

23*0 

16*4 

3 

28*6 

25*6 

24*2 

17*7 

6*8 

4 

26*7 

22*8 

' 21*1 

14*6 

1*4 


protective action was, as in the case of animal tissues, due to the suppression of 
the catalytic action of metals. The rate of oxidation was therefore studied in the 
presence and in the absence of NaCl in quartz-distilled water to which copper 
was added. The results obtained were clear cut and as will be seen from Table X 


Hours 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Table X. 


mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 ml. of water. 

Quartz-distilled 4- 


Quartz-distilled 

38-6 

38-1 

37-4 

35-4 

33-5 


Quartz-distilled -i- 
N/IO NaCl 

37-4 

35*8 

33-9 

32-8 

32-3 


N/IO NaCi+0-01 
mg. Cu/40 ml. 

37-7 

31*8 

28-6 

26-1 

22-8 


Quartz -distilled + 
0*01 mg. Cu/40 ml 

354 

28*6 

21*2 

15*6 

7*7 


the oxidation catalysed by Cu was very much slower when NaCl was present. 
It may be noted that the addition of W/10 NaCl did not reduce the velocity of 
the reaction to that of the control solutions of ascorbic acid which did not 
contain any copper. 

The influence of blood on the catalytic oxidation of ascorbic acid. 

Particular attention has been given to this point owing to the fact that it is 
claimed that in the blood vitamin C is present as dehydroascorbic acid [Emmerie 
et al., 1933]. The effects of plasma, intact and haemolysed red corpuscles and 
leucocytes were therefore investigated. It was mentioned above (Table VII) 
that plasma had an inhibiting action on the catalytic oxidation of ascorbic 
acid. In the case of the red corpuscles an equivalent of 1 ml. and in that of the 
leueoc3d}es an approximate equivalent of 10 ml. of blood was added to the same 
quantity of ascorbic acid and under the same conditions as mentioned above. 
In both cases the cells were washed three times with an isotonic solution of 
sodium citrate. It will be seen from Table XI that whilst the erythrocytes 
offered very marked protection, the leucocjrfces had no perceptible influence on 
the rate of oxidation of the ascorbic acid. 
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Table XI. 

mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 ml. of water. 


Hours 

Intact red 
corpuscles 

Leucocytes 

Citrate 

control 

Laked red 
corpuscles 

Ordinary 

distilled 

0 

34>2 

33*9 

34-7 

30*7 

32-3 

1 

33*0 

28-2 

28-9 

304 

23-0 

2 

31-9 

21-9 

22-1 

30-2 

16*7 

3 

31*2 

16-3 

17-2 

274 

7-9 

4 

30-5 

11-1 

11-6 

20*7 

3*3 


Laked red corpuscles were also found to be capable of protecting ascorbic 
acid from oxidation but in this case an initial disappearance of the vitamin was 
noted. It was possible to show that the quantity of ascorbic acid which dis- 
appeared was proportional to the amount of haemolysed blood added and further 
that when the red corpuscles were previously treated with CO the destructive 
action of the haemolysed erythrocytes was hardly appreciable (Table XII). 

Table XII. 


mg. of ascorbic acid per 20 ml. of solution determined immediately after addition. 



Control 

1ml. 

2 ml. 

4 ml. 

Intact red corpuscles 

7-0 

74 

7-5 

7-8 

Laked red corpuscles 

6-7 

5*8 

4*9 

3*0 

Laked red corpuscles treated with 
carbon monoxide 

6-8 

6-8 

7-0 

7*5 


It would therefore appear that on haemolysing a substance, most probably 
oxyhaemoglobin, is set free which is capable of interacting with ascorbic acid. 

The product formed h%j the catalytic oxidation, of ascorbic acid. 

In the above experiments the disappearance of the ascorbic acid was 
followed up by titration with indophenol. This procedure did not therefore offer 
any evidence concerning the character of the oxidation product formed. In the 
experiments to be described an attempt was made to determine the amount of 
dehydroascorbic acid present at various intervals, namely after 4, 20, 24 and 
28 hours’ incubation. The dehydroascorbic acid was determined by titrating an 
aliquot portion of the solution with indophenol before and after treatment with 
hydrogen sulphide. The results revealed that after 4 hours’ incubation in the 
cases of both the ordinary distilled water and the quartz-distilled water with 
added copper a significant part of the vitamin was still present as dehydro- 
ascorbic acid although the major part of the ascorbic acid was irreversibly 
oxidised. There was no dehydroascorbic acid present either in the solution to 
which cyanide was added or in the quartz-distilled water (Table XIII). After 

Table XIII. 

mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 ml. of water. 

Quartz-distilled + 


Hours 

Quartz-distilled 0*01 mg. Cu/40ml. 

Cyanide 

Ordinary distilled 

0 

38*6 

354 

34*2 

36*1 

1 

38*1 

28*6 

32*8 

28*1 

2 

374 

21*2 

31*9 

14*7 

3 

35*4 

15*6 

30*9 

7*2 

4 . 

33*5 

7*7 

30*2 

2*6 

4 hours after treat- 

34*9 

154 

30*5 

7*5 


meut with HgS 


66— -2 
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Table XIV. 

mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 ml. of water. 




Quartz -distilled 4- 


Ordinary distilled 

Hours 

Quartz-distilled 0-01 mg. Cu/40 ml. 

Cyanide 

0 

38-8 

36-0 

36'7 

37-0 

4 

35-3 

8-6 

33*3 

' 2*8 

20 

30-2 

0*0 

26-7 

0-0 

20 hours, after treat 
ment with HoS 

30-7 

3*7 

27*2 

3*5 

24 “ 

29*5 

0-0 

25-8 

0-0 

24 hours, after treat- 
luent with HgS 

30*0 

1*8 

26*1 

2-1 


20 and 24 hours (Table XIV) the quantity of dehydroascorbic acid present in the 
two above experiments was decidedly less and it was further found that after 
28 hours it was only just appreciable in both cases. It would appear therefore 
that the dehydrogenation of ascorbic acid takes place first and is then followed 
by irreversible oxidation. This view is further strengthened by the fact that after 
a short time (about 10 minutes) the loss in the indophenol-reducing capacity of a 
solution of ascorbic acid can be almost entirely re-estabhshed by treatment with 
hydrogen sulphide. 

CONCLTJSIONS. 

A notable feature in this investigation is the great stability of ascorbic acid 
in the presence of oxygen when metallic catalysts are absent from solution. The 
negligible deterioration of the vitamin in quartz -distilled water, previously 
saturated with oxygen, suggests that in absolutely pure water, ascorbic acid is as 
stable as in the solid condition ; in other words oxygen without the aid of catalysts 
is inert towards it. In practice, however, it is extremely difficult to produce con- 
ditions which would favour such stability of the vitamin in solution. Even the 
purest distilled water, when allowed to remain in glass vessels for some time, 
becomes contaminated enough to catalyse the oxidation of ascorbic acid. 

It is noteworthy that amongst all the tissues examined only the leucocytes 
were unable to inhibit the oxidation of ascorbic acid in the presence of catalysts. 
These cells had nevertheless no accelerating action on the oxidation of the 
vitamin. There seems, therefore, no indication that ascorbic acid is reversibly 
oxidised in any part of the animal organism. The observation of Johnson and 
Zilva [1934] that dehydroascorbic acid is excreted in the urine as ascorbic acid 
suggests that the tissues on the contrary reduce the reversibly oxidised form of 
the vitamin. The evidence seems to favour the view that dehydroascorbic acid 
has to be reduced in the organism before it can function as an antiscorbutic. 

Summary. 

Ordinary laboratory distilled water contains sufficient quantities of metals 
(copper and iron) to catalyse the irreversible oxidation of dissolved ascorbic 
acid. In the very early stages of the process dehydroascorbic acid is found in 
quantities almost equivalent to the amounts of ascorbic acid which are oxidised, 
but as the reaction proceeds the quantities of the dehydrogenated acid present 
diminish. This catalytic action is barely perceptible when the vitamin is dis- 
solved in water which has been redistilled several times from glass apparatus and 
which is used immediately or in water distilled from and received in quartz. 
When this water is previously saturated with oxygen the disappearance of 
ascorbic acid is not significantly increased. The addition of aqueous extracts of 
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liver, kidney, muscle, spleen, large and small intestine and of plasma, intact or 
liaemolysed erythrocytes and M/10 XaCl inhibits the oxidation of ascorbic acid 
in ordinary distilled water or in water to which iron or copper has been added. 
Leucocytes have no influence on the oxidation. There is a disappearance of 
ascorbic acid immediately after the addition of haemolysed erythrocytes which is 
proportional to the quantity of the added corpuscles. This disappearance does 
not take place when the haemolysed corpuscles are previously treated with 
carbon monoxide. It is suggested that dehydroascorbic acid has to be reduced in 
the organism before it can exercise antiscorbutic activity. 

One of us (A. E. K.) is indebted to the Medical Research Council for a whole 
time grant. 
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CXXVIII. SPECTROPHOTOMETRIC INVESTI- 
GATIONS OF THE NEW VITAMIN A 
COLOUR TEST. 

By EUGENE ROSENTHAL and MARGARET WELTNER. 

Budapest, Hungary. 

(Beceived March 26th, 1936.) 

CoLORiMETiiic determination of vitamin A has frequently been based upon the 
Carr-Price reaction, namely the production of a blue colour when vitamin A is 
added to a saturated solution of antimony trichloride in chloroform, which 
shows two absorption maxima at 606 m/x and at 572 m/x, respectively. This 
reaction has the following drawbacks: (1) the blue colour is not specific for 
vitamhi A, being given also by carotene, (2) the colour shows a considerable 
change after the lapse of 30 seconds, rendering colorimetric estimation very 
difficult. In order to eliminate this difficulty Eosenthal and Erdeljn [1934, 1 ] 
devised a new colour test. In this the vitamin- containing material is warmed 
with a solution of antimony trichloride and catechol in chloroform. The resulting 
blue colour soon turns into a purphsh red. This colour, quite similar to that of 
a dilute solution of potassium permanganate, is much more stable than the 
blue colour obtained with the Carr-Price reaction. No other carotenoids except 
vitamin A produce this colour; the blue colour obtained with other carotenoids 
does not change on warming. Eosenthal and Erdelyi emphasise the fact that 
the purplish red hue produced by catechol remains unchanged for some 5 to 
10 minutes if fairly pure preparations of vitamin A are used. This fact made 
possible a more thorough spectrophotometric examination of this purplish red 
colour. 

In our investigations we employed the Konig-Martens spectrophotometer at 
a layer depth of 0-2 cm., a Mtra bulb being used as a Hght source. The extinc- 
tion coefficient has been calculated according to the following equation : 

j^__ logtga:^-logtga^ 
d.c ’ 

where a:^ S'Hd are the angles measured, d is the layer thickness and e the con- 
centration. A vitamin A' concentrate, 0*2 and 0*4 % solution in chloroform has 
been used. 

If reading was performed within the first 10 minutes, two maxima were 
observed : a broad band at 545 mp. and a narrower one at 475 mp. If however the 
measurement was repeated during the second, third and fourth lO-minute 
periods, within the first broad maximum two new maxima and a minimum 
appeared, the latter corresponding to 545 mp, the maxima corresponding to 
535 mp and 552 mp, respectively. At the same time the second maximum also 
showed a resolution into a lower maximum at 485 mp and a considerably higher 
one at 470 mp. With the aid of chromatographic analysis Karrer and Morf [1933] 
recently prepared two fractions of vitamin A, called by the authors vitamin Aa 
and vitamin A^, respectively. Van Eekelen et al. [1933] described also a separa- 
tion of two fractions of vitamin A by fuller’s earth. Further research is needed 
to determine which of these fractions is involved in the production of the above 
maxima observed by us. 
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Tlie colour reaction with catechol being more stable is definitely superior to 
the simple antimony trichloride test ; however, the spectroscopic data mentioned 
above show that the stability even of this colour is not sufficient. This fact in- 
duced Rosenthal and Erdelyi [1934, 2] to try to improve and to stabilise their 
colour test still further. They found that the purplish red hue could be obtained 
not only with catechol but also with quinol, guaiacol and veratrol. This test 
therefore can be considered as dependent on the presence of a polyhydric phenol. 
Other polyhydric phenols however are unsuitable for this test because of their 
insolubility in absolute chloroform. For quantitative determinations guaiacol 
has been found optimum among the substances mentioned. A 5 % solution of 
guaiacol in chloroform has been employed. This modification proved more 
favourable in several respects : the catechol solution has to be prepared fresh 
daily, whereas the guaiacol solution may be kept ready for use for days. The final 
colour of the reaction performed with catechol remains constant only for a short 
time (5-10 minutes), whereas the final colour of the guaiacol test is quite stable 
even for 1-2 hours. If very pure preparations are used, the colour does not 
change even after 24 hours. With the catechol test the fluid becomes turbid after 
a while, whereas the guaiacol modification has the important advantage in 
respect of spectrophotometric examination that the fluid remains perfectly 
transparent. 



45060 70 80 90 500^0 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 9O^Q0ia 20 30 tn/ju 

Tig. 1. Absorption curve of colour produced in the antimony 
triehloride-guaiacol test for vitamin A. 


Owing to these circumstances we obtained a quite invariable and charac- 
teristic curve when examining the guaiacol reaction spectrophotometrically. It 
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has two maxima, a higher one at 546 m//,, and a lower one at 478 m/x, which are m 
good accordance mth the characteristics of the curve of the catechol test read 

within the first 10 minutes (see Fig. 1). . , ^ i ^ - 4 . 1 . 

As there was no pure vitamin A available, we were unable to determine he 

quantitative relations of this absorption curve. 

• , Summary. 

The purplish red colour of the antimony trichloride -catechol test for vitamin 
A examined within the first 10 minutes shows two maxima at 545 m/x and at 
475 m/x, respectively. During the second, third and fourth 10-mmute periods two 

other maxima appear. . m ^ 

The purplish red colour of the guaiacol modification of this test rernams un- 
changed for several hours. Spectrophotometric examination of this colour 
showed two maxima at 545 m/x and at 478 m/x, respectively. 

We are greatly indebted to Prof. J. Groh, Director of the Chemical Laboratory' 
of the Royal Hungarian Technical College, for valuable suggestions and for 
providing us with the apparatus needed in our work. 
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CXXIX. A NEW METHOD OF DETERMINING 
THE VITAMIN A CONTENT OF BLOOD. 

By EUGENE ROSENTHAL and CATHERINE SZILARD. 

Budapest, Hungary, 

{Received March 25th, 1935,) 

The first observations relating to the amount of vitamin A in blood are due to 
Euler and Stefienburg [1928], who stated that the growth of rats kept on a diet 
devoid of vitamin A was enhanced by adding blood or serum to their ration. 
Euler also demonstrated that fat extracted from blood serum gives the well- 
known blue colour reaction with antimony trichloride. The method used for 
quantitative determination of vitamin A in blood has been published by Rosio 
[1929] and consists in a multiple extraction with ether of 25-100 ml. of blood 
serum, evaporation in vacuo of the combined ethereal extracts after drying with 
sodium sulphate and treatment of the residue with antimony trichloride as 
described by Carr and Price. 

This simple procedure however could not yield accurate results, since not only 
vitamin A but also carotene is present in variable quantities in blood serum; 
moreover carotene is extracted by ether, and gives a blue colour with anti- 
mony trichloride. Though the growth-stimulating action of carotene upon rats 
kept on a diet devoid of vitamin A is similar to that of vitamin A, and though in 
the study of certain questions it may be permissible to determine the quantities 
of vitamin A and carotene together, it would be fallacious to attribute the 
results obtained with this method to vitamin A alone, especially since the blue 
colours produced by allied compounds are of different intensities. 

Another method devised by van Eekelen [1931] allows for the presence of 
carotene by subtraction from the total intensity of the blue colour of that part 
which is due to carotene. The method of van Eekelen, published later by 
Menken [1932] and utilised also by Wendt [1935], consists in precipitating 20 ml. 
of serum with 100 ml. of 96 % alcohol and centrifuging. The supernatant alco- 
hohc fraction is extracted with light petroleum. The slightly yellowish extract 
is then concentrated in vacuo to 1 ml. and utilised for the determination 
of carotene and later of vitamin A. According to van Eekelen the yellow tinge 
of this petroleum extract is due solely to carotene, the concentration of which 
can be determined by colorimetric measurement. The difference between the 
total blue colour obtained by treatment of the concentrated extract according 
to Carr and Price and the colour accounted for b^^ the coiorimetrically deter- 
mined carotene is taken to represent vitamin A. 

This method of determmation seems to be objectionable from several points 
of view. When determining the carotene content of the blood, Connor [1928] 
precipitates the serum with 95 % alcohol. After centrifuging, the yellowish 
alcoholic fraction is discarded on account of its xanthophyll content, w^hilst the 
precipitate is extracted wdth benzene and the carotene content of the serum is 
determined by colorimetric measurement of this latter extract. Thus the carotene 
content of the alcoholic fraction and the blue value of carotene to be subtracted 
finally from the colour of the Carr- Price reaction will vary according to the 
method of precipitation, the shaking of the tube containing the precipitate and 
the speed of centrifuging. It must also be remembered that all carotenoids, 
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incliidiiig vitamiii A, are easily adsorbed by different media and it is well-nigh 
impossible to estimate the amount adsorbed by the protein precipitate. Nor is 
the yellow colour of the petroleum extract attributable solely to carotene, so that 
the conversion of the yellow colour into blue units is somewhat uncertain ; more- 
over the reading of the final blue colour must be accomplished within 30 seconds, 
because of its quick fading. This urgency of reading entails personal error apart 
from the practical uncertainty of the method, the results of which therefore give 
at best indirect, and probably often incorrect, information. 

These diffculties are overcome by the new colour test of Rosenthal and 
Erdelyi [1934, 1], which is specific for vitamin A and in which the colour is much 
more stable, rendering hurried reading unnecessary. The new colour reaction 
consists ill warming the vitamin- containing material with a chloroform solution 
of catechol or guaiacol [Rosenthal and Erdelyi, 1934, 2] and antimony trichloride, 
when the initial blue colour of the solution soon turns into a purplish red. This 
hue remains unchanged for 5 to 10 minutes in the case of catechol and for periods 
of hours in that of guaiacol, depending on the puritj^- of the material tested. 
The intensity of the colour obtained is proportional to the concentration of 
vitamin A and can be measured by means of colorimetric estimation, the 
colour being identical in tint with that of a dilute solution of potassium per- 
manganate. Since the colour of the permanganate solution changes wdthin a 
couple of days and the extinction of this changed standard solution does not 
correspond to that of the coloured solution obtained in the reaction, colorimetric 
comparison is possible only by constantly adjusting the tube containing potas- 
sium permanganate solution to the same point of the scale (10). This 
difficulty can be overcome by the use of the ''absolute colorimeter” of Leitz, 
which permits colorimetric estimation against a special ‘‘grey solution” in 
monochromatic light, at the wave-length of the maximum absorption of the new 
test. Concerning the details of the colorimetric estimation we refer to Rosenthal 
and Erdel 3 d [1934, 1, 2]; here it may suffice to mention that this new^ method 
makes it possible to express the vitamin A content in “grey units.” 

This new method has been employed for direct determination of vitamin A in 
blood. At first we proceeded by extracting the serum or plasma wdth light 
petroleum. This extract, containing both carotene and vitamin A, was shaken 
five times in a separating funnel with 86 % methyl alcohol, after which treatment 
carotene had passed into the top layer (petroleum) whilst vitamin A was con- 
tained in the bottom layer (methyl alcohol). The collected and united alcoholic 
extracts were then diluted with an equal part of distilled water and extracted 
again with light petroleum, which this time removed the vitamin A. The 
petroleum extracts were washed with water, dried and evaporated at a low 
temperature m vacuo, and the residues were dissolved in absolute chloroform 
and used for determination of carotene and vitamin A, respectively. 

Later the method has been simplified by the observation that the blue colour 
given by carotene with antimony trichloride disappears on warming with 
guaiacol; small amounts of carotene, such as occur in blood, do not therefore 
interfere with the direct determination of vitamin A. 

The final method for determination of vitamin A is thus as follows. The carotene 
content of the blood to be taken should not exceed the threshold value mentioned 
(5 y in 1 ml. extract). 10-30 ml. of blood are extracted four times in a separating 
funnel with 50 ml. of light petroleum (b.p. <55°). The greater the quantity and 
the lower the specific gravity of the petroleum, the more easily can emulifica- 
tion be avoided. Should emulsification nevertheless occur, the fluid may be 
treated with a few ml. of petroleum and centrifuged at low speed for 3-4 mimkes. 
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Addition of one drop of 96 % alcohol to the emulsion may also be of assistance. 
If alcohol has been employed, the petroleum extract must be thoroughly washed 
twice with distilled water. The collected petroleum extracts are dried over a 
minimum amount (O-ODO-02 g.) of anhydrous sodium sulphate for 2 hours, 
repeatedly filtered through dry filters and evaporated in vacuo at 40°. In order 
to remove the last traces of water the residue is dried once more for 20-30 
minutes in vacuo. 

The residue is tested as follows. Since such small quantities of vitamin may 
produce a very faint colour the final volume of the solution is reduced to 1 ml. 
(instead of 5 ml.) and the determination is made with the micro -cell of the 
Leitz absolute colorimeter. To the dry residue of the extract 0*25 ml. of 
absolute chloroform, 0*25 ml. of 5 % guaiacol in absolute chloroform and 0-5 ml. 
of a saturated solution of SbClg are added. The mixture is put into a water-bath 
at 55° for 1| minutes exactly. During this time the initial blue colour changes 
into purplish red. Both temperature and duration of warming should be adhered 
to exactly in order to keep volatilisation of chloroform within constant limits. 

It would be most desirable to use a solution of pure vitamin A of known 
concentration as a standard. As we had no such preparation at our disposal, we 
had to express the quantity of vitamin A in another way. 

A very simple method of comparison was given by the close similarity of the 
final colour of our reaction to that of 0-00 1 % potassium permanganate solution. 
Reading can take place in white or in monochromatic light corresponding to the 
maximum absorption of the colour in question. In this latter case we used light 
filter No. 7 (greenish yellow) of the Leitz absolute colorimeter. 

The following data will show the results of several determinations (reduced 
to 1 ml. of serum) : 

The same values expressed 
Colorimeter ' in “grey units”, cal- 

Blood readings with culated to 100 ml. of 

samples permanganate serum 

1 2-71 5*4 

2 3-84 7-6 

3 2-85 5-5 

4 4-05 8-3 

5 3-12 6*2 

In another method of colorimetric examination we used the “grey solution’'. 
In this case we fixed the cell containing 1 ml. of “grey solution” at 10 mm. and 
varied the layer of the solution to be tested. From the reading of the unknown 
and from the volume of the serum tested, the value of “grey units ” corresponding 
to the vitamin A content of 1 ml. of serum may be calculated. The following 
equation serves for conversion into “grey units”: 

Grey units = Reading of standard ; 

Reading of unknown x ml. of serum 

• If we could work with pure vitamin A, the intensity of the colour produced 
would be proportional to the absolute amount of vitamin A. 

It cannot be foreseen what results of clinical and pathological importance 
may arise from the systematic examination of vitamin A in the blood, but, at 
any rate, it seems that the method described will furnish interesting and reliable 
data. 

Summary. 

L The new method of determining vitamin A in blood makes it unnecessary 
to remove carotene, since this substance does not react in the guaiacol test. 

2 . The new reaction thus permits direct determination of vitamin A in blood . 
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3, A dilute solution of potassium permanganate or the “grey solution” of 
the Leitz absolute colorimeter may be used as standards for ^ ^ 

4 Until it becomes possible to determme the absolute arnount of vita ^ 

with the aid of this new colour test, its expression in “grey units seems suitable 

for research purposes. 
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CXXX. THE RESPONSE OF THE ISOLATED 
UTERUS OF THE GUINEA-PIG 
TO HISTAMINE. 

By HAROLD JOHN PHELPS. 

From the Physiology Institute, Cardiff. 

{Received March 26th, 1935.) 

Researches carried out in the last few years have led to the view that true 
adsorption of weak electrolytes from aqueous solutions by neutral adsorbing 
surfaces proceeds through the medium of unionised molecules. Studies of ad- 
sorption by charcoal and fuller’s earth have shown clearly the distinction between 
true adsorption and the apparent adsorption resulting from the interaction of 
dissolved ions with polar groups in the adsorbing surface [Fromageot and 
Wurmser, 1924, 1, 2; Phelps and Peters, 1929; Phelps, 1929; 1931, 1, 2]. 

It is obviously most pertinent from the biological standpoint to enquire 
whether the hving cell takes material from its surroundings by true adsorption 
processes or by a mechanism of ionic exchange. It is of course very probable 
that the transfer of material from the fluid surrounding the cell to the fluid 
within the cell takes place by a migration of ions, and indeed the Donnan theory 
of membrane equihbria provides a theoretical basis for such a migration and, in 
general, gives a quantitative explanation of the observed facts. Such a scheme, 
however, takes no account of any specific concentration at the cell boundaries 
which may result from adsorption processes. Since many of the chemical 
reactions taking place in the living cell appear to be surface reactions it is 
reasonable to suppose that they must be preceded by adsorption processes. 

This point can plainly be tested experimentally with certain pharmaco- 
logically active weak electrolytes, by comparing their pharmacological activities 
in acid and alkaline media. It is to be expected, for example, that a pharma- 
cologically active base which ionises over the physiological range of pjj will, if it 
is taken up by the cell by a process of true adsorption, show greater pharma- 
cological activity in alkaline media, in which, of course, the proportion of 
unionised molecules will be higher. From an acidic electrolyte the reverse result 
would be expected. Experiments on these lines have been reported from time to 
time. In particular may be mentioned the work of Andrus [1924] which demon- 
strated that adrenahne and tyramine had more powerful eflects on the auricles of 
the rabbit heart at 8 than at p^ 7. On the other hand chohne and its esters 
which are presumably potential acids, were more actively depressant in acid 
media. Clark [1928] has reached a similar conclusion in the ease of the action of 
acetylchohne on the frog’s heart and has provided a technical explanation of the 
opposite result obtained by Voss [1926], 

More recently Trevan and Boock [1927] have carried out a comprehensive 
study of the influence of Pj^on the action of certain local anaesthetics on the eye. 
The correlation between anaesthetising action and the concentration of unionised 
molecules, as calculated from the known ionisation constants, is very striking. 
Labes [1922] has shown that atropine and cocaine are markedly less toxic in 
acid solutions and Werner and Blanchard [1929] have reported a similar result 
with strychnine. Zipf [1927] finds that frogs’ livers take up alkaloids and basic 
dyes more readily from alkaline than from acid solutions. The same author 
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ri9281 also finds that the contracture of frog’s muscle produced by caffeme, 

rnduine Se blue etc. is increased by increased alkaUnity. Remarkably enough 

Zipf concludes from these results that the uptake of basic substances by tissues is 
a simple chemical replacement of free basic groups m . 0 ■ 

It is of course plain that any of these results 
capable of two inteVetations. Either it may be "f 

mSecule of the stimulating substance is in 

one must assume, as does Zipf, that mcreasmg alka i y adsorbinc^ 

thecell surfaceitself which increases ts responsiveness bymcrea^ngitsads^^^^^^ 

power or otherwise. When the results are considered c^ectively 

Lcond interpretation seems most improbable. ’ in S?of 

find that the anaesthetising actions of a number of substances in mecha ot 

different reaction are in every case proportional to 

ionised molecules as calculated from the known ionisation constants ot tne 
anaesthetics. If one may not assume that it is the ^ ^ ® ^ gg a^e 

adsorbed by the anaesthetised tissues, one must assume that the ceU surfaces are 
faltered by change in reaction that their adsorbing power for each one of a 
number of ifferent substances is also changed in such a way that m each ease 
the change in adsorption happens to foUow exactly the change m ionisation 
of the substance concerned, which surely is to assume an impossible degree 

iThowever it is legitimate to argue from the analogous results obtained in the 
study of adsorption by charcoal and fuUer’s earth, it is surely reasonable to say 
that Zipf’s results indicate rather a true “apolar” adsorption Process 

In view of the strong presumptive evidence provided by these and similar 
investigations in favour of the view that the walls of the hvmg ceU take up 
substances from their surroundings by a mechanism of true ‘ apolar _ adsorption, 
it seemed desirable to study the influence of Pn the pharmacological activity 
of some substance the adsorption of which by neutral adsorbents had already 
been studied. The influence of pg on the adsorption of histamine has already 
been studied [Phelps and Peters, 1929], From these results it appears that the 
adsorption of histamine increases rapidly over the range of reaction Ph t)-9. 
Since histamine is well known to have a marked pharmacological action on 
uterine smooth muscle it was thought that interesting results might be obmmecl 
by observing this action in media of varying reaction. It is true that .hvans 
and Underhill [1923] have not found the action of histamine on the guinea-pig 
uterus to be influenced by changes in but as will appear in this paper, these 
workers did not employ a technique likely to disclose the small differences wliicii 
might be expected to exist. 

Work has been in progress on this problem for the last few years, ^ and two 
brief reports have previously been published [Peters, 1929; Phelps, 1931, 3]. 

Experimental. 

The guinea-pig uterus was chosen as providing suitable material, and the 
tests were carried out by a technique essentially similar to that described b^' 
Dale and Burn [1922] in their Medical Research Council Report on the Standardi- 
sation of Pituitary Extracts. The bath and fittings employed were of the modified 
design described by Gulland [1933]. ^ ^ 

The tests are beset with grave technical difficulties some of which may be 
mentioned. In the first place it was found (in confirmation of Dale and Burn 
[1922]) that not only do uteri from different animals show great differences in 
their response to histamine, but also that in any one preparation the relationship 
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^ between response and dose is qualitative rather than quantitative and further 

that the sensitivity of the preparations generally varied considerably in the course 
of a series of tests. The Ringer solutions used have been made up to the composi- 
tion recommended by Dale and Burn. Various methods of adjusting the reaction 
of the R/inger have been tried. It was found in the first instance that the maxi- 
mum range of reaction which the guinea-pig uterus would tolerate without 
becoming subject to violent contractions in the absence of histamine was 
roughly 7--8*5. Three obvious methods suggest themselves: (a) the use of 
definite buffer solutions such as phosphate or borate, (6) aeration of the testing 
bath with appropriate mixtures of oxygen and carbon dioxide, (c) adjustment of 
> the pjj of the Ringer with dilute hydrochloric acid and rehance on the buffering 

effect of the bicarbonate in the solution to keep the reaction reasonably constant. 

Although many successful experiments have been carried out using Ringer 
solutions buffered with phosphate mixtures to pg- 7-2 and pg- 8, this method has 
certain disadvantages. The Ringer solution as made up without phosphate has a 
reaction of about pjj 8-4, but the solution was buffered to a reaction somewhat 
less alkaline since there was a marked precipitation of calcium in more allmhne 
solutions in presence of phosphate. It has been estabhshed independently that 
diminution of the calcium content of the Ringer per se lowers the sensitivity of 
the uterus (Sir H. H. Dale tells me that this agrees with his own experience) so 
that the precipitation of calcium might mask in some degree the effect of change 
in reaction. The use of phosphate buffers was therefore abandoned. 

It was not found possible to keep the isolated guinea-pig uterus alive for 
any considerable period in borate buffers. 

Aeration of the testing bath with O 2 /CO 2 mixtures was found to render the 
uterus preparation very unstable. This was very possibly due to the diffusion of 
free CO 2 gas into the tissues. On the other hand preadjustment of the bicarbonate 
balance by the addition of the requisite quantity of hydrochloric acid was found 
very satisfactory. A similar result could be produced by bubbhng CO 2 into the 
Ringer before use, but more accurately reproducible results could naturally be 
obtained by adding measured quantities of acid. The actual procedure which 
was found most satisfactor}?' was to make up a stock’’ Ringer solution to the 
formula given by Dale and Burn [1922], calcium and magnesium chlorides being 
omitted (a trace of phenol red being added to facilitate subsequent adjustment 
of pjj). For use the necessary amounts of strong solutions of these salts were 
added. To the acid Ringer sufficient A/ 10 HCl was added to bring the reaction 
to approximately pg- 7*15. To the alkahne Ringer sufficient NaCl was added to 
make [Cl~] the same as in the acid Ringer. 

The acid Ringer so prepared became more alkaline after aeration owing to 
loss of CO 2 but it was generally found possible to make histamine tests before the 
reaction had changed significantly, as indicated by the phenol red. It is assumed 
that, as an average, the more acid histamine tests were carried out at pjj 7*2. 

By the use of the two-way tap at the bottom of the testing bath, the latter 
could be filled with the appropriately buffered solution. When the preparation 
had become stable a suitable dose of histamine was added as histamine acid 
phosphate in normal sahne in a concentration of 1 /50 mg. per ml. When the bath 
was normally filled the volume of the testing solution was about 80 ml. 

The preparation was first sensitised by a dose of histamine more than enough 
to produce maximum contraction (usually 0*02-0*04 mg.). The difference in 
response to be expected between pjj 7*2 and p^ 8 is small, the amount of 
unionised histamine increasing over this range in the ratio of 1 /I -3 approximately. 
The first step therefore was to discover the minimum dose of histamine that 
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would produce a response in alkaline solution. In general this was 0-005-0-01 mg. 
in 80 ml. Minimum doses were then admmistered alternately m acid 
alkaline media. As the experiment proceeded the sensitivity of the Preparation 
usually altered somewhat and corresponding chang^ had to he made in the 
dosage It was not to be expected that such smaU difterences m response could 
be demonstrated in every experiment with such a tissue as the excised uterus or 
indeed with any biological preparation. In the course of about thiity experi- 
ments however no single preparation has consistently given a greater response 
acid than in alkaline solutionsr. in many experiments no difference m response 
could be detected with certainty; in the majority however there was a dehmtely 
greater response to histamine in alkaline media. Tables I and II are protocols of 


Table I. 

Phosphate buftering; 369 g. guinea-pig. 


Histamine vol. 
solution 1/50 
mg. per ml. 


Test. 

ml. 

pH 

A ' 

0-2 

7-8 

B 

0-2 

7-2 

C 

0-2 

7-8 

B 

04 

7-8 

E 

04 

7-2 

F 

04 

7-8 


(doses probably too large) 

G 

0-3 

7-8 

H 

0-3 

7-2 

J 

0-3 

7-8 

K 

04 

7-2 . 

L ■ 

04 

7-8 

M 

04 

7-2 


Result 

Large contraction 
No contraction 
Fair response 
Good contracture 
Practically equal to “B"’ 

Equal to “B” and “E” 

Good contracture well maintained 
Some contraction not maintained 
Good contracture, maintained 
Very slight contraction not maintained 
Contracture much greater than “R” 
Smaller contracture less maintained 


Table II. 


Bicarbonate buifering; 279 g. guinea-pig. 



Histamine vol. 
solution 1/50 



Test 

mg. per ml. 
ml. 

Ph 

Result 

A 

0-5 

84 

Large contraction 

B 

0-5 

7-2 . 

No response 

C 

0-5 

84 

Slight contraction 

B 

E 

1-0 

. 7-2. 

Fair response, delayed 

1-0 

84 

Large response 

F 

1-0 

. 7-2. 

Slight irregular contraction 

G 

0-5 

84 

Large contracture 

H 

0-5 

7-8 

No response 

J 

■■ ■ , 0-5 , 

84 

Large response delayed 

K 

0*25 

. :7-2 . 

No' response 

L 

0-25 

84 

Slight response 

M 

0-25 

. 7-2 : 

No response 


two typical experiments wMch seemed free from technical fault; one with 
phosphate buffering and the other in which the reaction was adjusted with 
hydrochloric acid and in which the minimum dose fortunately was adjusted \'ery 
exactly. 

^ It is of interest that the most stable preparations have been obtained in the summer montiis. 
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Discussion. 

It may reasonably be concluded from the results that the guinea-pig uterus 
shows an increased response to histamine in alkaline solutions, which might be 
expected if the pharmacological activity of histamine were due to the apolar 
adsorption of unionised molecules by cell surfaces. 

The results of Evans and Underhill who failed to find any difference in the 
response and those of Hemingway [1926] who finds that the general responsive- 
ness of living tissues is enhanced by alkali per se must be considered in the light 
of the present work. Since it has been observed that the difference in response 
is so small over the range of reaction in which the tissue may be regarded as in 
any way normal and can, in fact, only be demonstrated by administering mini- 
mum doses, it seems possible that the effect might have escaped the notice of 
Evans and Underhill entirely owing to the administration of doses in excess of 
the minimum dose. 

Hemingwa}^ found that in general, uterus, the plain muscle of blood vessels 
and intestine in strongly alkaline solutions were pharmacologically hyper- 
sensitive. The effect persisted for some time in neutral media and probably 
depended on an alteration of the internal reaction of the cells, brought about by 
the large excess of alkali. These conditions are hardly comparable with those of 
this investigation. Further it was invariably the case that the preparations which 
I used were less stable and more responsive to purely mechanical stimulation at 
Pjj 7 than at 8, which adds support to the assumption that any increase in 
response found in alkaline solution must be a property of the stimulating agent 
rather than of the responding tissue. 

It seems therefore that the guinea-pig uterus provides a further example of a 
tissue which responds to pharmacological reagents in the unionised form and of a 
tissue of which the cells take up at least some substances by a process of simple 
apolar adsorption. 


In conclusion the author expresses his grateful thanks to Prof. R. A. Peters 
and Dr A. Hemingway for much valuable advice and to Dr H. M. Carleton for the 
loan of certain apparatus. 
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CXXXI. CRYSTALLINE INSULIN. 

By DAVID ALYMER SCOTT and ALBERT MADDEN FISHER. 

Gonnaught Laboratories, University of Toro7ito. 

[Received March 4th, 1935.) 

In a previous coin.iiiuiiication from these Laboratories [Scott, 1934] aftentioii 
was directed to the importance of certain metals in the crystallisation of insuim. 
It was shorn! that zinc was a constituent of insulin ciystals prepared by the 
pyridine-brucine method of Abel, or by the saponin method of Harington and 
Scott, and it was found that good yields of crystals were obtained when the 
chlorides of zinc, nickel, cobalt or cadmium were added to the insiihn solution. 
In fact, it was evident that in cases where the amorphous insulin was free irom 
ash the addition of one of these metals was essential for the formation of crystals. 
Moreover, it was suggested that the success of the previously pubMshed methods 
for crystallising insulin depended in part upon the fact that zinc is present in 
pancreas, in commercial insulin preparations and as an impurity in saponin. 
We have recently been engaged in the determination of the ash content of 
samples of insuhn crystallised from ammonium acetate buffers to which one of 
the above metals had been added. The results of this w^ork, together \yith a 
discussion of some observations already recorded by one of us (D. A. S.), are 
presented in the present communication. 

In the method of crystallisation previously reported it was shown that 
insulin crystals can be readily obtained from amorphous preparations of insulin 
dissolved in phosphate, sodium acetate or ammonium acetate buffers if traces 
of certain metals are present. There are however a number of minor differences 
between these buffers which should be borne in mind. In the first place it was 
found that the addition of about 10 % of acetone to the phosphate or sodium 
acetate buffers facilitated crystalhsation. With ammonium acetate however the 
best yields of crystals were obtained when the buffer was free from acetone* 
In fact the addition of this reagent caused the formation of an amorphous, 
rather than a crystalline, precipitate. Secondly, insuim crystallises best from 
a phosphate buffer solution at acidities between 6*0 and 6-2 whereas, using 
ammonium acetate buffer, crystallisation proceeds most readily between pjj 5*8 
and 6*0. Thirdly, a phosphate buffer is the most convenient one to use when 
the work is such that it extends over a lengthy period, in that c|uaiitities of this 
solution can be stored for several months without any change in pjj . Ammonium 
acetate buffers involve the neutralisation of acetic acid solutions of insulin with 
ammonium hydroxide; since the strength of the latter solution does not remain 
constant, considerable manipulation is necessary to reach the requisite acidity 
of the neutralised insulin solution. Fourthly, insulin crystals prepared by the 
phosphate buffer method are generally sharper in outhne than those separattHi 
from an ammonium acetate solution. On the other hand ammonium acetate 
buffers have a decided advantage over phosphate buffers in the crystallisation 
of insulin by means of heavy metals in that the former yield crystals of 
ash content; this may perhaps be due to the greater solubility of the acetates 
of heavy metals as compared with the phosphates. Since it is desirable to have 
crystalline insulin with as low an ash content as possible, it is therefore advisable 
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to subject the material to a final recrystallisation from ammonium acetate. We 
have found it convenient to conduct the initial crystallisation of insulin in a 
phosphate buffer solution containing zinc chloride and acetone, and to re- 
crystallise this material from ammonium acetate without acetone or the further 
addition of metals. Insulin crystals prepared in this manner have an ash content 
of 0*65 % when zinc is the metal used to aid in the first crystallisation. 

It was previously shown that a large part of the ash could be removed from 
insulin crystals by precipitating the insulin from aqueous 0-1 iV HCl with the 
aid of alcohol and ether. Dissolving and reprecipitating the insuhn as the 
hydrochloride a second time however did not materially decrease the ash content. 
Since zinc chloride is reasonably soluble in acid alcohol, and since a large pro- 
portion of the zinc is removed from crystalhne insulin by this solvent, it is 
difficult to understand why an ash-free product is not obtained by this treat- 
ment. We recently carried out a great number of experiments to clarify this 
problem. In this work we dissolved insulin containing 0-7 % ash in various 
concentrations of hydrochloric acid and precipitated it as the hydrochloride 
with alcohol and ether, acetone, methylethylketone or dioxan. The ash content 
of the resultant product was usually 0-2 % . On one lot of crystals an ash 
content of 0-05 % was regularly obtained when acetone was used. We are at 
present unable to offer a satisfactory explanation for this phenomenon. It may 
be that in certain commercial preparations of insulin there is some other metal 
the chloride of which is not soluble in high concentrations of alcohol and ether, 
or in acetone. This metal may or may not aid in the formation of insulin crystals. 
That it is not essential for crystallisation however is shown by the fact that an 
insulin hydrochloride having an ash content of only 0-02 % crystallises readily 
in the presence of traces of zinc, nickel, cobalt or cadmium. 

In the experiments recorded in the previous paper it was noted that after 
electrodialysis and precipitation of the insulin as the hydrochloride by alcohol 
and ether, there w^as a shght loss in insulin activity. Eecent experiments have 
shown that the loss in activity did not occur during electrodiaiysis but did occur 
during the preparation of the insulin hydrochloride, Carr et al, [1929] were the 
first to observe that acid solutions of insulin were inactivated by alcohol and 
suggested that the inactivation was due to esterification. In our experiments 
on the precipitation of msuhn as the hydrochloride by means of alcohol and 
ether, it seemed scarcely possible that inactivation was due to esterification 
since the precipitation of the insulin was effected almost immediately after 
solution. Nevertheless, to eliminate the possibihty of such a reaction, ail our 
recent experiments have been conducted by precipitating the insulin as the 
hydrochloride by means of acetone or methylethylketone. The acetone was first 
purified by boiling for 20 hours with potassium permanganate and was then 
distilled. From a large number of experiments on the precipitation of insulin 
as the hydrochloride with acetone, varying results have been obtained. In about 
60 % of the experiments there was a loss in potency of approximately 15 % 
during precipitation. In two experiments a 20 % increase in activity was ob- 
tained. This material however after being kept in a dry state for 2 months, 
lost 50 % of its activity. In the remaining experiments no change in activity 
was detectable. When inactivation occurred, attempts were made to reactivate 
the insulin with alkah. Some measure of success was attained but the original 
activity of the crystalline insulin was never secured. These facts again raise 
the question of the inactivation of insulin with various solvents. We do not 
believe that it is due to the reducing action of traces of metals since the same 
insulin can be kept in an aqueous acid solution for several weeks without any loss 
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i„ nor w. inclined to b^e™ t^ “ rdrf[cS°£.S°S»”t‘; 

1 StrM^rTvt “nol"”t£rt.i<i phi mlb such solnonls as aootone “d 

esteridcatioJ is 

";L*ngTiTC^rS^sr: »t ^tuS™ 

electrodialysis did not flocculate until 15 h 6;3 was reaciiea w 

rp::rioShr=thrthf^^^^^ 

rd“J.“e.S“— 

iperimmts may be due to a ^beermit <»noenttation of el^ 

toll i^th sodium hydroidde or ammoniurn hydromde ffie ™»'Pbou. 
siSr ammonium salt of insulin is form^. We have ‘P 

the best acidity for the crystallisation of insulin m the presence of certam metal, 
s it*^ Tn e-O and ei. If crystallisation is due to the comb.nat.on of these 
LtSrrAe free carboyyl gLia of insulin, f •» «” P^'^otm Iris 
place more readily on the alkaline side of the 

erystalhne compounds of insulin with various metals should have the charac 
teristics of a substance having an isoelectric point more 
the ash-free material. Simflarly, if the sodium or 

formed on neutralising a solution of insuhn after dialysis, the point ot “axim 
precipitation would be on the alkaline side of the isoelectric ^l-Ta Seen 

D^ng the past few months a great amount of f 
done on insuhn hydrochloride of low ash content. It was felt that should 
crystaUine insuhn be a complex compound of two or three cheimcal entities 
(such as proteins) bound to each other by combination with a metal, then, aftti 
the removal of the metals, there might be a possibility of obtaining a more 
active insuhn by fractional precipitation. Usmg insulin mth an ash content of 
0-05 % we have tried fractionation experiments with alcohol and with acetone. 
This work has been carried out over a wide range of acidities, usmg 
sulphuric acid or hydrochloric acid. Fractionation was also attempted at me 
isoelectric point with these solvents. .In some eases, the solvents were added to 
insulin solutions which had been made alkaline with sodium hydroxide or with 
ammonium hydroxide. None of these experiments resulted m a successfui 

fractionation of the insulin. i r* i 4 . 1 ... 

We have also determined the ash content of msulm crystals tormecl by tiie 
recrystallisation of an ash-free insulin. The metals used were zinc, cadmium 
and cobalt. The experimental work is presented in detail below. ' 

Experimental. 

For the purposes of this research, a large quantity of crystaUine insulin was 
prepared. The first crystaUisation was conducted in a phosphate buffer solution 
containing zinc chloride. The crystals were removed, washed and dried and 
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then recrystallised from ammonium acetate at room temperature without 
acetone or the further addition of metal. The final product had an ash content 
of 0*7 % and contained 25 i.u. of insulin per mg. 

From this material an ash-free insulin was obtained by the following treat- 
ment. 0-5 g. of the crystals was placed in each of two 250 ml. centrifuge- tubes. 
To each tube were added 10 ml. of 0-lA^ HCl. As soon as the crystals had 
dissolved, 200 ml, of acetone were added to each. The insulin readily precipi- 
tated. The tubes were placed in a refrigerator for 2 hours. The mixtures were 
then centrifuged, the acetone decanted and the precipitates combined by imme- 
diately dissolving them in 500 ml. of water containing 2 ml. of N HCL The 
solution was then transferred to a litre beaker and electrodialysed using the 
type of apparatus formerly described. The solution in the beaker was vigorously 
stirred with a mechanical stirrer. Dialysis was continued for IJ hours, during 
which time 35 litres of acid water, 2*3, circulated through the thimbles. 
After the completion of dialysis, the solution was filtered into a 600 ml. beaker 
and very slowly neutralised with N NH4OH until maximum precipitation was 
reached. The mixture was placed in the refrigerator overnight. The supernatant 
liquid was then decanted and the precipitate centrifuged in a 250 ml. tube. 
The clear solutions were combined and the was determined and was found to 
be 6*2. The precipitated insulin was then dissolved in 15 ml. of 0*1 A HCl. After 
the addition of 100 ml. of acetone, the solution was divided into two equal parts 
and the insulin was precipitated by adding 150 ml. of acetone to each sample. 
The mixtures were then placed in the refrigerator overnight. After centrifuging, 
the supernatant liquids were discarded and the precipitates dried in vacuo. 
Samples of the dried insulin hydrochloride were then removed for ash estima- 
tions which gave the values of 0*01 and 0*03 % . The test for zinc was faintly 
positive. A physiological assay in which 300 mice were used showed that the 
material contained 23 i.u. per mg. From this material the various crystalline 
metallic salts were prepared and their respective ash contents were determined. 

Samples of this ash-free insulin hydrochloride were crystallised by means of 
various metals from ammonium acetate. Ammonium acetate was chosen in 
preference to phosphate buffer for reasons already stated. Acetic acid, which 
yielded no residue on evaporation, and freshly distilled ammonium hydroxide 
were used to prepare NjZ solutions. 100 mg. of the insulin powder were weighed 
into a dry beaker and 50 ml. of A'/3 acetic acid were added. After the insulin 
had dissolved, 5 ml. samples of the solution were measured into each of ten 
15 ml. centrifuge-tubes previously treated with cleaning solution and washed 
several times with distilled water. 0*1 ml. of 0*5% ZnClg was added to each 
sample. The acidity was adjusted to approximately 5*9 with A/3 NH4OH; 
The tubes were inverted to ensure thorough mixing (but were not scratched) and 
kept at room temperature for 2 hours. They were then put in the refrigerator 
overnight. At the same time a control tube was prepared containing 0-5 ml. 
of the zinc chloride solution in the same volume of buffer, but no insulin. The 
following morning each tube except the control contained well-defined crystals. 
About 5 ml. of each supernatant liquid were decanted and the precipitates from 
every two tubes mixed, centrifuged and the supernatant liquids discarded. The 
five crystalline precipitates thus obtained were allowed to drain for 15 minutes 
by inverting the tubes over filter-paper. 2 ml. of distilled water were then 
measured into each tube and the crystals washed by gentle shaking. After 
centrifuging, the tubes were allowed to drain for 15 minutes over filter-paper. 
This washing process was repeated three times; during this washing, any amor- 
phous material was carefully removed from the crystals. After the final washing 
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and draining the precipitates in each of the five tubes were dried m vacuo &nd 
S. 1 — of e.ch sample wm, determine!. These values am reported .u 

Table I. Table I. Ash estimations of zinc-insuUnate. 


Weight of crystals 
mg. 

8-09 

8*92 

12*31 

7*71 

7*84 

10*61 


Weight of ash (ZnO) 
mg. 

0*048 

0*060 

0*089 

0*050 

0*043 

0*070 


ZnO 

0 / 

/o 

0*60 

0*67 

0*72 

0*65 

0*55 

0*70 


Mean 


Zii 

o/ 

/o 

0*48 

0*54 

0*58 

0*52 

0*44 

0*56 

0*52 


The insuKn crystals which were formed with cadmium and coWt ™ P ®' 
pared in a similar manner except that 0-1 ml. of O-o /o CdCla ^ ^ ^ ^ 

CoClg was added to each tube instead of the zmc chloride. . jjj 

washed as previously described. The ash contents are shown in Tables II and III. 


Table II. Ash estimations of cadmium4nsulinate. 
Weight of crystals Weight of ash (CdSO^) CdS04 


mg. 

8*14 

8*49 

6*88 


mg. 

0*118 

0*113 

0*104 


0 / 

/o 

1*45 

1*33 

1*51 


Mean 


Table III. Ash estimations of cobaltous-insulinate. 


Weight of crystals 
mg. 

5*40 

7*91 

8*01 


Weight of ash (C03O4) O03O4 

mg. % 

0*033 0*61 

0*049 0*62 

0*044 0*55 




Cd 


0*78 

0*72 

0*81 


Co 
o / 
/o 

0*45 

0*46 

0*41 


Further quantities of crystalline insuhn were prepared in the manner 
described above, using zinc chloride. After washing and drying, a sample oi 
the material was removed and found to contain 0-7 % ash. The remainder wms 
recrystalhsed from an ammonium acetate buffer without further addition or 
metal. The ash of this material was also 0-7 % . . r ^ i 

Ash determinations were made by burning a known weight of the crysta,ls 
in a current of oxygen [Emich-Sehneider, 1932]. Difficulty was encountered in 
determining cadmium as the oxide because of the volatility of this substance. 
Hence it was estimated as the sulphate by adding one or two drops of strong 
sulphuric acid to the sample before ashing. The ash from the zinc experiments 

gave a negative chloride test. • i r 

We have also determined the nitrogen contents of a number of samph's of 
inanli'n crystallised from phosphate and from ammonium acetate buffers using 
zinc chloride. A series of eight samples of crystals was prepared from sodium 
phosphate and a similar series from ammonium acetate. In the former series, 
the buffer was neutralised with iV/3 NaOH instead of NH4OH. After centri- 
fuging, the crystals were washed and dried as already described. The average 
of eight estimations on each series showed that the crystals isolated from the 
phosphate buffer contained 14-0 % N while those prepared from the ammonium 
acetate buffer contained 14-7 % N. 
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DiscTJSSioisr. 

From a quantity of insulin hydrochloride having an ash content of 0-02 % and 
containing 23 i.xx. per mg., several crystalline preparations of insulin were made. 
Crystallisation of the insulin was conducted in an ammonium acetate buffer 
solution containing traces of either zinc, cobalt or cadmium. All the crystals 
had the same microscopic appearance. The ash contents of the various kinds of 
crystals are reported in Tables I, II and III, from which it will be observed that 
the agreement between the ash values of different preparations of the same insulin 
salt is within the limits of experimental error and further that the percentage 
of ash varies with the metal used to aid in the crystalhsation of the insulin. 

The problem of the formula weight of insulin has been discussed by at least 
two groups of workers. Basing their estimate on data obtained by chemical 
treatment, Freudenberg and Birscherl [1931] have advanced the suggestion that 
the formula weight of insulin may be 10,000 or 20,000. Accepting the latter 
figure, and using the data of Tables I, II and III in the present paper, a simple 
calculation shows that each formula weight of insulin contains 1*6 formula 
weights of zinc, 1-4 formula weights of cadmium or 1-5 formula weights of 
cobalt. If however we assume double the value suggested by these authors, 
then the metallic content of the crystals, in formula weights, can be expressed 
as whole numbers within the limits of experimental error. Using the ultra- 
centrifuge, Svedberg [1931] estimated the formula weight of insuhn to be 35,100. 
However, our knowledge of the chemistry of insulin may still be advanced 
without having an exact value for its formula weight. 

Crystalline preparations of insulin containing either zinc, cadmium or cobalt 
have been described in this paper. It was found that the ash content of each 
sample was proportional to the formula weight of the metal which it contained. 
Furthermore, this ash value seemed to be characteristic in that it was not 
decreased by recrystallisation. These facts suggest that the metal occurs as a 
chemical constituent of the crystals and not merely as an impurity. The manner 
in which each metal is combined cannot however be decided. One might advance 
the suggestion that a metallic salt had been formed through the carboxyl groups. 
The large proportions of the dibasic amino-acids, glutamic acid and cystine in 
this hormone [Jensen and Wintersteiner, 1932] seem to bring this idea within 
the realm of possibility. If the formula weight of insulin is 40,000, the metallic 
content of the crystals could account for six carboxyl groups. This represents 
but a small number of the possible free carboxyl groups from the dibasic acids in 
insulin. On the other hand, the formation of protein salts through free carboxyl 
groups has been questioned by Robertson [1924]. The tendency of zinc, cadmium 
and cobalt to form many complex salts with amines should not be overlooked. 
There also remains the possibility of formation of a ring structure by combina- 
tion of these metals with both amino- and carboxyl-groups. 

In our work on the crystallisation of insulin it was found that crystals 
prepared from an ammonium acetate buffer had a higher nitrogen content than 
those obtained from a sodium phosphate buffer. In the past this fact has been 
attributed to traces of ammonium acetate adhering to the crystals. However, 
since repeated washing of the crystals failed to decrease the nitrogen content, 
we are inclined to believe that the nitrogen is chemically combined. Here again, 
combination through carboxyl groups could be suggested. It is also reasonable 
to suppose that the ammonia has formed a molecular complex witli the metal 
in the insulin, for it is well known that certain salts of cobalt form as many as 
six molecular complexes with ammonia. 
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SUMMABY. 

A quantity of insulin hydrochloride having an ash content of only 0-02 % 
was prepared. Different samples of this insuhn were crystalhsed from an 

ammonium acetate buffer solution by means of f ^^‘^Xw^d mn 

estimations made on different samples of the crystalline 
stant values for the respective metals. Further, the 

each insuhn salt was proportional to the atomic weight of the metal_ which 
it contained. This fact strongly indicates that crystalline insuhn conteins the 
metals as chemically combined constituents and not as impurities. The pe - 
centage ash values are discussed in respect to certain observations regarding 
the cfcmistry of insulin. The crystalMsation of insuhn and certain other aspects 
of earher work on this problem are also considered. 
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{Received March 4th, 1935.) 

In a recent publication from these Laboratories, data were presented concerning 
the relative quantities of insulin which could be extracted from the pancreas of 
cows and calves of various age groups [Fisher and Scott, 1934]. It was found 
that the yield of insulin per kg. of young foetal pancreas was about twenty times 
greater than that of the pancreas of old cows. It has also been shown that 
certain metals have a very close association with insulin in that traces of zinc, 
nickel, cobalt or cadmium facilitated the crystallisation of this hormone [Scott, 
1934]. Further, commercial preparations of insulin and also insulm crystals 
prepared by the brucine or saponin methods gave positive tests for zinc. These 
facts suggested that certain of the metals might be associated with insulin in 
the pancreas. If such were the case, it would be of interest to determine the 
quantity of each of these metals in bovine pancreas of various age groups and to 
correlate the values, if possible, with the amount of insulin found in the pancreas 
of similar age groups. An investigation of this problem is reported in the present 
paper. 

Many workers have reported the occurrence of zinc in the pancreas of various 
species [Lutz, 1926; Delezenne, 1919]. The presence of cobalt and nickel is also 
the subject of other communications [Bertrand and Macheboeuf, 1926]. None 
of these researches however was performed with reference to the age of the 
animals from which the pancreas was obtained. 

In the present work it was decided to determine the relative quantities of 
cobalt and nickel in various samples of pancreas by means of some of the well- 
known colour tests for these metals. Zinc could be determined either by the 
fluorescence method of Lutz or gravimetrically in the manner outlined by 
Delezenne. In view of the difficulty of securing a sufficient quantity of satis- 
factory stercobilin used in the former method, it was decided to foUow the 
procedure described by Delezenne. Moreover, this method obviates the necessity 
of dry ashing — a feature which has often been criticised on the ground of the 
possible loss of zinc by volatilisation. 

Experimental. 

The pancreatic glands were removed from cattle of the following age groups : 
hairless foetal calves, under 5 months; haired foetal calves, 5-7 months; calves, 
6-8 weeks; and cows, 9 years and over. In the older age groups, the glands 
from at least 10 animals were minced and an aliquot was removed for the in- 
vestigation. For the foetal groups, it was necessary to collect the glands from 
a much larger number in order to obtain samples of sufficient size for the deter- 
minations. The glands in each group were minced, weighed and kept in vacuo 
over concentrated sulphuric acid for several days. After the tissue had been 
thoroughly dried, the glands were weighed again. For the determinations , 
15 or 20 g. samples of this material were placed in 500 ml. Erlenmeyer flasks. 
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The procedure used in the estimation of the metallic content of each of these 
weighed^ samples was as follows. A solution of equal parts of concentrated 
sulphuric and nitric acids was added dropwise to the tissue, usin„ about 1 n . 
for^each g. of tissue. The flask was shaken and very gentty heated until copious 
fumes were formed. After cessation of fuming, the heatmg was resumed and 
concentrated nitric acid added dropwise. Vigorous heatmg and the additon of 
nitric acid were continued until a pale yellow solution was o ■ i 

poured into a small porcelain evaporating dish and evaporated to dryness. 
Washings from the original flask were added from time to time. The dry white 
residue was intimately mixed with about 10 ml. of concentrated hydroclfloric 
acid and then evaporated to dryness. The residue was again stirred with 10 lo i . 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid and washed mto a L5 ml. centrifuge tube. 
4fter centrifuging the supernatant hquid was measured and poured into a 
50 ml. beaker. The spot tests described by Feigl [1931] for cobalt and nickel 
were conducted on this solution. For the former metal we used the various 
modifications of tests with a-nitroso-^-naphthol. Dimethylglyoxime tests de- 
scribed by Feigl were used for nickel. With all samples of pancreas in tins 
investigation, tests for cobalt and nickel were negative. As a 
the various reagents were added to one drop of a solution containing 0*01o nig. 
of nickel per ml. or 0-030 mg. of cobalt per ml. One drop of such a standard 
solution contained sufficient nickel or cobalt to give a strongly positive test, 
either when the test was conducted directly upon the standard solution acidmed 
with one drop of concentrated hydrochloric acid or when one drop of the standard 
was mixed with one drop of the unknown solution. 

Upon completion of the spot tests for cobalt and nickel, the procedure loi 
the determination of zinc was resumed. The unknown solution i^i^the beaker 
was gently boiled until the volume had been decreased to about 5 ml. Aitei 
adding an equal volume of water, the acid solution was poured slowly into 
40 % of its volume of concentrated ammonium hydroxide sufficient to render 
the mixture distinctly ammoniacal. About 3 ml. of a suspension of calcium 
hydroxide and a few drops of “superoxol” were added. After standing for a 
few hours, the mixture was centrifuged and the supernatant liquid decanted 
into a 200 ml. flask. The precipitate was dissolved in concentrated hydrochloric 
acid and reprecipitated with ammonium hydroxide. After centrifuging, the super- 
natant hquid was added to that from the first precipitation. This solution was 
boiled and a suspension of calcium hydroxide was added from time to time, 
until the evolution of ammonia could not be detected by moist litmus paper, 
even when the solution itself was distinctly alkaline. The mixture was centrifuged 
in a 50 ml. pointed centrifuge-tube and the precipitate washed mth distilled 
water. The precipitate was then dissolved in hydrochloric acid, using a sufficient 
quantity to ensure that the final solution contained 5—10 % hydrochloric acid. 
The solution was saturated with hydrogen sulphide, the tube stoppered and 
kept overnight. After centrifuging, the supernatant liquid was transferred to 
a small porcelain dish and evaporated to dryness. The residue was stirrc^l 
thoroughly with four 10 ml. quantities of a 10 % solution of ammonium acetate 
acidified vdth glacial acetic acid. The clear solution was then transferred to a 
50 ml. pointed centrifuge-tube and the zinc precipitated by saturation with 
hjffirogen sulphide. The tube was stoppered and kept for 3-4 days. The mixture 
was then centrifuged and the white precipitate of zinc sulphide dissolved, in a 
few ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid. This solution was slowly evaporated to 
dryness on a weighed platinum dish. Strong heating was avoided in order to 
eliminate the possible decomposition of the zinc sulphate noted by Delezenne. 
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From tlie weight of the residue — zinc sulphate — the amount of zinc per kg. of 
pancreas was calculated. Similar determinations were carried out for each age 
group. The values are recorded in Table I. 

Table I. Zinc content of bovine pancreas. 


Pancreas 



r 

^ A 

Zinc 

Zinc 

Insulin 


Wet 

Dry 

per kg. 

per kg. 

per kg. 

Description 

weight 

weight 

dry tissue 

wet tissue 

wet tissue* 

of animal 

g- 

g. 

mg. 

mg. 

I.U. 

Cows 

500 

130 

57 

15 

1,800 

(9 years and over) 



80 

21 





60 

16 


Calves 

200 

56 

90 

25 

11,400 

(6-8 weeks) 



75 

21 


Foetal calves 

370 

94 

55 

14 

23,000 

(haired, o-7 months) 



70 

75 

18 

19 


Foetal calves 

155 

33 

153 

33 

33,200 


(hairless, mider o months) 

* Fisher and Scott [1934]. 

Discussion. 

The zinc content of bovine pancreas, reported in Table I, shows no relation 
between the age of the cattle and the metalHc content of the glands. The pancreas 
was found to contain about 20 mg. of zinc per kg. of fresh tissue. This value is 
in agreement with that reported by Delezenne. The fact that there is no simple 
relation between the zinc content and the amount of insuhn which can be 
extracted from the glands is not surprising when it is remembered that crystalline 
zinc insulinate contains only 0*5 % zinc. There is thus in the pancreas many 
times the quantity of zinc necessary to account for the available insulin in the 
pancreas as the zinc salt. 

The fact that the presence of nickel and cobalt was not detected in the 
pancreas of cattle of any age group may mean that only traces of these metals 
are present and that the amount is beyond the sensitivity of our method. 
Bertrand and Macheboeuf [1926] reported 0*716 mg. of nickel and 0*357 mg. of 
cobalt per kg. of dried ox pancreas. Although there is a wide difference between 
some of the values reported by them for ox pancreas, there is no significant 
difference between the quantity of these metals in ox pancreas and that found 
in calves’ pancreas. Their values were obtained by comparing the weight or 
colour of the compounds which these metals form with dimethylglyoxime in 
their unknown solutions with the weight or colour formed by a known quantity 
of nickel or cobalt with the same reagent. They used samples of approximately 
200 g. In our work it would be rather difficult to obtain sufficient foetal pancreas 
to conduct duplicate determinations with this size of sample. In view of the 
fact that, in the present investigation, tests for these metals were positive when 
a drop of the standard nickel or cobalt solution was added to the unknown 
solution, our inability to detect these metals in the pancreas was not due to 
the presence of an interfering substance. 
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Summary. 

Bovine pancreas was found to contain about 20 mg. of zinc per of fresh 
tissue irrespective of the age of the animal from which the gland was obtained. 

£ quantity of insulin which can be extracted from bovine 

simple relation to the amount of zinc contained m the glands. Cobalt and nick 

were not detected in the pancreas. 

The authors wish to express their thanks to Canada Packers, Toronto, for 
their assistance and to the Federal Inspectors of the Department of Agriculture 
for making a careful estimation of the age of the cattle. 
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CXXXIII. THE EFFECT OF HALOGEN SALTS 
ON THE CLOTTING OF MILK BY TRYPSIN. 

By WINIFRED MARY CLIFFORD. 

From the Physiology Department, King's College of Household 
and Social Science, Campden Hill Road, W. S, 

{Received March 12th, 1936.) 

Whilst working on the effect of halogen salts on steaptic digestion [Chft’ord, 
1934], it was noticed that many of them enabled trypsin to coagulate milk. 
Since such a function is generally ascribed to Ca alone, it was decided to carry 
out further experiments. 

Mellanby [1912] investigated the coagulation of milk by trypsin but added 
CaClg in nearly all his experiments ; he also compared the action of the latter 
with those of MgClg and BaClg, finding that they also increased the milk 
clotting activity, though in a less degree than did the Ca salt. 

In the same year Mellanby and Woolley [1912] stated that enzymes acting 
in an alkaline medium, e.g. trypsin, need extra Ca to produce typical coagula 
in milk. 

This idea was followed up by Seth [1924] who used CaClg-milk to investigate 
tryptic activity, and still later Kleiner and Tauber [1934, 1, 2] found the clotting 
of CaClg-milk to be a function of low concentrations of crystalline trypsin. They 
did not try the effect of adding any other salt. 

Experiments were therefore made to determine the effect of various halogen 
salts on tryptic clotting. 

Experimental. 

The method used was that described in a previous paper [Clifford, 1927] on 
the effects of halogen salts on peptic milk clotting. 

10 ml. of milk and 2 ml. of water, or halogen salt solution of the requisite concentration, were 
warmed to 37®. To this mixture was added 1 ml. of a 2 % solution of pancreas substance. The 
tube was inverted to mix, and the time of clotting was determined by means of a stop-watch. 

An average of the times of clotting of six tubes was taken for each concentration of salt used, 
and in no set of six was the difference greater than 10 seconds. 

Three separate batches of commercial pancreas substance (2 powdered and 1 liquid) and at 
least two separate samples of each halogen salt were used in the experiments described. 

The amount of halogen salt varied from 2 ml. of 3-24 If to 2 ml. of 0-05 i¥, each dilution being 
twice that of the previous one. Since the total volume in a tube was 13 ml. the concentrations 
of salt in the tubes varied from 0-5 to 0-008 .M. With the alkaline earth halogen salts the dilutions 
were continued down to 0-001 if. 

Results. 

No firm coagulum was ever obtained on the addition of 1 ml. of 2 % pancreas 
substance to 10 ml. of milk and 2 ml. of water, and in practically every case 
the appearance of the mixture remained unaltered. With three samples of milk 
there was a fine granulation in the tube after keeping it at 37° for 30 minutes 
but never a definite coagulum. Probably these three samples of milk had a 
high content of calcium, chloride, or both. 

(1059 ) 
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Fluorides (Table I). The fluorides of Na, K and NH^ at higher concentrations 
of salt (0-5-0-06Jf) gave a definite coagulum with trypsin and milk, ihe acidity 
of the ammonium salt was sufficient to curdle the milk, and therefore, before 
using it in an experiment it was neutralised with anhydrous sodium carbonate. 

Table I. Fluorides. 

Time to produce clot 


Concentration 

M 

0-5 

0-25 

0-125 

0-06 

0-03 

0-015 

0-008 

Standard 


Na 


4 mins. 18 secs. 
4 27 

No clot in 
45 mins. 


No clot in 
hrs. 


K 

1 mill. 41 secs. 

2 mins. 55 

3 48 

4 37 
No clot in 

1 hr. 10 mins. 


No clot in 
1 hr. 18 mins. 


NH4 

4 mins. 13 secs. 

4 10 

4 10 

5 18 
No clot in 

1 hr. 5 mins. 


No clot in 
2 hrs. 


Below a concentration of 0*06 ilf the three fluorides did not give rise to a 

clot with milk and trypsin. . 

Chlorides (Table II). Li, Na, K and NH 4 chlorides all cause trypsin to 
coagulate miUi, when added in concentrations of 0-5-0-008i¥. With the chlorides 
of Mg, Ca and Ba, similar results were obtained, but the clotting time was 
shortek between 0-06 and 0-015 Jf ; above and below these limits the action was 
marked, but less powerful. 

Table II. Chlorides. 


Time to produce clot 


Concentration 

M 

0-5 

0-25 

0-125 

0-06 

0-03 

0-015 

0-008 

Standard 


Li . 

1 min. 59 secs. 
1 54 

1 53 

2 mins. 14 

2 53 

3 52 

5 2 

No clot in 

1 hr. 30 mins. 


Na 

1 min. 26 secs. 
1 17 

1 25 

1 44 

2 mins. 15 

2 57 

4 27 

No clot in 

2 hrs. 


NH, 


1 min. 

1 

1 

1 

2 mins. 
2 • 

4 


7 secs. 

8 
13 
29 

8 

59 
29 

No clot in 
1 hr. 30 mins. 


1 mill. 
0 

0 

1 

1 

2 mins. 


1 sec 
53 sec 
57 
12 
33 
22 
is 


4 

No clot in 
1 hr. 20 m 


Time to produce clot 


M ■ ’ 


Mg 

Ca 

Ba 

0-5 

1 min. 38 secs. 

1 min. 

17 secs. 

_ 

0-25 

1 

4 

0 

55 

— 

0-125 

0 

, 48 

0 

34 

0 min. 53 

0-06 

0 

38 

0 

26 

0 37 

0-03 

0 

38 

0 

26 

0 29 

0-015 

0 

49 

0 

36 

0 37 

0-008 

1 

8 

0 

57 

0 58 

0-004 

1 

37 

1 

24 

V 1 25, 

0-002 

2 

mins. 25 

2 mins. 

5 

2 mins. 20 

0-001 

4 

10 

3 

40 

4 21 

Standard 

No clot in 

No clot in 

No clot in 


2 hrs. 


1 hr. 30 mins. 


1 hr. 45 mins. 


The alkahne earth chlorides showed greater power to aid coagulation than 
did those of Li, JNTa, K and but not to the extent previously noted with 
peptic clotting [Clifibrd, 1927]. 
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There was no great difference between members of either group of chlorides 
in their capacity to aid tryptic coagulation, though MgClg was rather less 

powerful in its action than BaClg or CaClg . 


Concentration 

M 

0*5 
0-25 
0-125 
0-06 
0-03 
0-015 
0-008 
Standard 


Table III. Bromides. 

Time to produce clot 


2 mins. 58 
No clot in 43 mins. 
No clot in 3 hrs. 


1 min. 

1 
1 
1 

2 mins. 29 

4 37 

No clot in 40 mins. 
No clot in 
1 hr. 30 mins. 


K 

2 mins. 0 sec. 

1 min. 59 sees. 

2 mins. 23 

2 52 

3 54 

5 1 sec. 

6 3 secs. 

No clot in 2 hrs. 


NH, 

2 mins. 33 sees. 
2 5 


No clot in 
1 hr. 15 mins. 


Concentration 

M 

0-5 

0-25 

0-125 

0-06 

0-03 

0-015 

0-008 

0-004 

0-002 

0-001 

Standard 


0 mills. 
2 

1 min. 

1 


4 secs. 
6 


No clot in 
2 hrs. 


Time to jiroduce clot 


1 

0 46 

0 33 

0 32 

0 42 

1 9 

1 41 

2 mins. 31 

8 1 sec. 

No clot in 
2 hrs. 45 mins. 


2 mins. 17 

3 51 
No clot in 

2 hrs. 


10 secs. 

54 

40 

35 

44 

0 sec. 
34 secs. 


Concentration 

M 

0-5 

0-25 

0-125 

0-06 

0-03 

0-015 

0-008 

Standard 


Table IV. Iodides. 

Time to produce clot 


Li 

2 mins. 49 secs. 

2 0 sec. 

2 17 secs. 

2 47 

3 22 

4 25 ■ 

No clot in 50 mins. 

No clot in 
1 hr. 15 mins. 


2 mins. 19 

3 28 

No clot in 1 hr. 

No clot ill 
2 hrs. 30 mins. 


K 

1 min. 12 secs. 
1 13 

1 24 

1 48 

2 mins. 37 

4 15 

No clot in 

1 hr. 30 mins. 
No clot in 

2 hrs. 30 mins. 


NH, 

2 mins. 8 secs. 

1 min. 17 
1 30 

1 49 

2 mins. 16 

3 15 

No clot in 35 mins. 

No clot in 
1 hr. 30 mins. 


Concentration 

M 

0-5 

0-25 

0-125 

0-06 

0-03 

0-015 

0-008 

0-004 

0-002 

0-001 

Standard 


Time to produce clot 


Mg 

1 min. 58 secs. 

1 51 

0 46 

0 49 

1 3 
1 26 

2 mins. 11 

3 0 sec. 

4 23 secs. 

No clot in 30 mins. 

No clot in 
1 hr. 8 mins. 


1 min. 

32 secs. 

1 min. 

57 secs. 

1 

2 

1 

3 

0 

44 

0 

46 

0 

36 

0 

40 

0 

39 

0 

38 

0 

52 

0 

47 

1 

15 

1 

2 

1 

56 

1 

38 

3 mins. 

10 

2 mins. 

40 

No clot in 45 mins. 

No clot 

in 


No clot in 
2 hrs. 40 


1 hr. 25 mins. 
No clot in 
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Brmiides (Table III). The results are similar to those obtained with ^Uorijs, 
except that Li and Na bromides were inactive at a 

Again the salts of Mg, Ca and Ba were less po^^rful at 
tration (0-5if) and at the lower concentrations (0-008-0 001 ili), and Mgtira 

gave a less marked effect than CaBra or BaErg. f^nahlino- trvnsin 

Iodi^.es (Table IV). Iodides also show a marked 
to clot milk. This action is not quite so powful as that ^of the c^Iondes 
bromides, since the salts of Li, Na, K and NIL show no effect at 0 008 If, and 
those of Mg, Ca and Ba are inactive at 0-001 M. ^ 

The shght inhibitory action of the high concentrations of the Mg, Ca aid 
Ba salts is again marked, toother with the less effective action of MgL 
compared -with the other two iodides. 

Discussion. 

All the halogen salts investigated enable trypsin to 
spective of the cation. The reaction was least marked with the fluorides which 
showed no effect at concentrations below 0-06 Jf. The chlorides and bromides 
of the alkaline earths caused trypsin and milk to form a coagulum in a concen- 
tration as low as 0-001 iff, but the iodides needed a concentration of O-OO-Ai . 
At the highest concentrations used (0-5 iff) the coagulating aid of the Lp ®'> 
K and NH4 halogen salts was as powerful as that of Mg, Ca and Ba, but the 

latter were more effective at concentrations below 0-125 JL 

From these results it seems that the acceleration of tryptic activity m 
clotting milk so often noticed when CaClg is added is quite as much a function 
of the Cl as of the Ca, and that the addition of any other soluble halogen salt 
would be equally effective over a wide range of concentrations. ^ , 

This accords with the theory of Kleiner and Tauber [1934, 2J who state that 
the clotting of milk by trypsin is due to a depression of proteolytic action,^thus 
allowing the casein stage to show, since in a previous paper [Chttord, IJrfdJ it 
has been shown that the halogen salts of Li, Na and K tend to depress the 

proteolytic action of trypsin. ^ x 

This is not, however, a full explanation, since the fluorides are the greatest 
depressors of proteolytic action and are at the same time the least active in 
promoting milk coagulation, and the concentration of bromides at which no 
appreciable eflect on proteolytic activity can be seen is considerably higher 
than that at which no effect on milk coagulation is demonstrable. 

Summary. 

1. Milk does not give a Arm clot with trypsin. 

2. If the halogen salts of Li, Na, K, NH4, Mg, Ca or Ba be added to milk 
it gives a firm clot with trypsin. 

3. This coagulating action is least with fluorides (ceases at 0*03 if ). 

4. The halogen salts of the alkaline earths are only slightly more efficient 
than those of Li, Na, K and NII4. 

5. At concentrations above 0*25 ilf the halogen salts of Mg, Ca and Ba are 
less effective than at concentrations between 0*125 and 0*015^#. 

6. The Mg salts are less powerful than those of Ca or Ba in promoting the 
clotting of milk by trypsin. 

The expenses of this research were defrayed by a grant from the Medical 
E-esearch Council. 
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CXXXIV. VITAMIN A-ACTIVE SUBSTANCES 
IN EGG-YOLK. 


By ALBEET EDWARD GILLAM and ISIDOR MORRIS HEILBRON. 

From the Chemistry Department, Manchester University. 

{Received March 16th, 1935.) 

Although biological experiments by numerous workers have shown that egg- 
yolk exhibits the growth-promoting properties usually associated with vitamin A, 
no wholly satisfactory explanation of the source of this activity has yet been 
advanced. 

The presence of carotene in egg-yolk was first suggested by WiUstatter and 
Escher [1911], being later confirmed by Kuhn and Brockmann [1932] in several 
varieties of hen’s eggs, whilst the detection of vitamin A itself was claimed by 
Euler and Klussman [1932; 1933] usmg the antimony trichloride blue test as 
a criterion. As, however, these last authors were unable to detect with certainty 
the absorption band at 328 m/ju characteristic of vitamin A, and as no^ details 
were given of any steps taken to remove xanthophylls before applying the 
antimony trichloride blue test, the results need confirmation. The detection of 
vitamin A in egg-yolk presents some difficulty on account of the smallness of 
the gross vitamin A activity (some of which is due to carotene), and the large 
amounts of lutein and zeaxanthin normally present in the yoffi. As both of these 
latter substances absorb ultra-violet rays near 328 mp, and also give blue colours 
with antimony trichloride quaHtatively similar to that given by ^dtamin A, the 
two main criteria for the vitamin are seriously interfered with unless a separation 
from the carotenoids is first obtained. 

Experimental. 

Vitamin A. In a preliminary experiment designed to detect the presence of 
vitamin A in egg-yolk the following procedure was tried. The gross unsaponifiable 
matter of thirty egg-yolks, after removal of sterols, was dissolved in light 
petroleum and about 10 mg. of a genuine vitamin A concentrate were added to 
one-half of the solution, whilst the other was left untouched. Both extracts were 
carefully treated with animal charcoal until the yellow colour of the carotenoids 
was just removed. Each solution was filtered and evaporated m vacmo, the 
residue being dissolved in chloroform and tested for vitamin A both by means of 
its ultra-violet absorption spectrum and by the antimony trichloride blue test. 
Whilst the genuine egg extract failed to give any positive data for the vitamin by 
either test, the one containing added vitamin A gave definite evidence of its 
presence. The conclusions to be drawn from this experiment are either that 
egg-yolk contains no vitamin A, or that, if present at ail, the amount must be so 
small that a much finer method of separation is needed to detect it. With this 
object in view the following alternative procedure was adopted. The yolks of 
60 eggs were mixed with anhydrous sodium sulphate and completely extracted 
with ether. After saponification of the extract with alcoholic potash the iin- 
saponifiable portion was taken up in ether and the solvent-free residue crystal- 
hsed from' methyl alcohol. The sterols (18 g., m.p. 147°) were filtered oil and the 

( 1064 ) 
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carotenoids transferred to light petroleum (b.p. 70-80°), the solution then being 
extracted 10-15 times with 90-92 % methyl alcohol. In this manner a light 
petroleum phase (A) containing only the carotenes [Kuhn and Brockmann, 1932] 
and a methyl alcoholic phase (B) containing the lutein, zeaxanthin and the 
major part of the vitamin A [Wolff et al., 1930] were obtained. The constituents 
of B were again transferred to hght petroleum (b.p. 40-60°), washed with water, 
dried and adsorbed on a column of calcium carbonate. The chromatogram was 
developed with petroleum-ether-benzene, a procedure whereby the xanthophylls 
would remain on the column while any vitamin A would pass through un- 
adsorbed [Karrer and Schopp, 1932]. The filtrate was evaporated in vacuo and 
the residue taken up in chloroform. On spectroscopic examination the solution 
exhibited a definite absorption band at 328 m/z,, whilst with antimony trichloride 
in chloroform a blue colour was obtained showing an obvious 618 m/x, band together 
with the usual masked band at 583 [Castle et al., 1934]. The vitamin A 
in this particular batch of eggs was of the order of 0-05 mg. per 100 g. of yolk, 
and is probably lower than normal as the eggs were obtained from hens fed on a 
heavy maize ration, the yolks being paler than usual. In the yolks produced by 
hens on a richer grass diet approximately twice this amount of vitamin was 
found to be present. These experiments therefore provide definite confirmatory 
proof of the claim of Euler and Klussmann [1932 ; 1933] that vitamin A occurs in 
egg-yolk. 

The carotene fraction. The dried hght petroleum solution (A) obtained in the 
phase separation was passed through an alumina column and washed down with 
fight petroleum. The resulting chromatogram indicated the presence of more 
than one carotenoid, usually as a broad yeUow-brown zone near the top, a 
strong yellowish ring below and a weak pink-brown ring lower still. Each ring 
was separately eluted with methyl alcohol and spectroscopically examined, with 
the result that they were found to exhibit absorption maxima identical with 
each other and with those of authentic ^-carotene. The slight difference in their 
adsorption behaviour suggests that the upper yellow-brown ring is due to krypto- 
xanthin [Kuhn and Grundmann, 1933] whilst the lower one is due to the typical 


Table I. Alumina adsorption of carotene'’ fractions from the egg-yolks of 

maize-fed hens. 


Coloui* of adsorbed 
pigment 


Location in column 

Absorption spectrum 
of the pigment in 
light petroleum (b.p. 
70-80°) 

Phase tests : 

1. Petroleum and 

90 % GHgOH 

2. Petroleum and 

95 % CHgOH 

Adsorption on CaCOg 


Nature of pigment 


Relative amounts 
present 


Zone 1 

Brownish yellow 

Very near the top 
Indefinite 


Mainly alcohol-phasic 
Mainly alcohol-phasic 
Held strongly 


Xanthophylls plus oxi 
dation products 


Zone 2 

Strong yellow-brown 
with bright yellow 
background 

Lower down than 1 
Bands at 478 and 450 

mfx 


WhoUy petroleum- 
phasic 

Partly alcohol-phasic 


Weakly adsorbed as a 
yellow band 

Kryptoxanthin 


Wholly petroleum- 
phasic 


Unadsorbed 

Carotene 

1 


Zone 3 

Several weak pink 
bands 


Below 2 

Bands at 480 and 451 

mju, 
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jS-carotene. The presence of the former carotenoid in egg-yolk is ahnos^ertainly 

attributable to tbe ingestion of maize, which contains kryptoxanthin [Knhn and 

Grundmann, 1934] in addition to zeaxanthin [Karrer et al, 1929]. The presence 
of kryptoxanthin in egg-yolk was suggested as a possibility (although not 

submitted to test) by Brockmann and Volker [1934] to explain the relatively 
high values obtained by Euler and Klussmann [1933] for the carotene content oi 

of egg-yolk. i • • n 

In order to confirm, if possible, the occurrence of kryptoxanthin m egg-yolK 
we obtained eggs from hens specially fed on a rich maize diet, and extracted 
60 yolks according to the above scheme. In this case the adsorption column 
exhibited three main coloured zones, the characteristics of which are given in 
Table I. These results and a comparison with authentic kryptoxanthin extracted 
from Plii/scdis by the method of Kuhn and Grundmann [1933] confirm the presence 
of this pigment. A further comparison of the kryptoxanthin with lutein and 
jS-carotene shows that its adsorption affinity is intermediate between those of 
these two substances, as its constitution and observed properties would lead 
one to expect. 

Quantitative evaluation of the pigments in several batches of eggs gave the 
results shown in Table II. 

Table II. 


Batch no. ... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

No. of eggs 

60 

17 

24 

24 

Diet of hens 

Heavy maize 
ration 

Grass 

No grass 

Grass 

Total carotenoids 

2-0 

4-2 

4-4 

11*0 ’ 

Kryptoxanthin 

0-19 

0-14 

1 0-013 

0-17 

Carotene 

0-015 

0*02 

Vitamin A 

Order 0-05 

Order 0-10 

— 

— j 

% kryptoxanthin in 
total carotenoids 

9-5 

3-3 




It is thus evident that the “ carotene ” fraction of egg-yolk consists largely of 
kryptoxanthin, which is remarkably similar in properties to ^-carotene and easily 
mistaken for it. 

SUMMAUY. 


Using chromatographic methods with spectroscopic control an examination 
has been made of the unsaponifiable matter of egg-yolk with a view to elucidating 
the cause of its growth-promoting activity. After a phase test separation of the 
carotene from the xanthophyll, followed by adsorption of the latter on calcium 
carbonate, it has been possible to obtain the vitamin A free from carotenoids and 
to confirm its presence both by the antimony trichloride blue test and by the 
characteristic absorption band at 328 m//,. The petroleum-phasic carotenoids have 
also been examined and found to consist of kryptoxanthin and ^-carotene. By 
feeding fowls on a diet rich in maize it has been found possible to increase the 
kryptoxanthin content of the resulting egg-yolks, although the final value for 
the content of this vitamin A-active carotenoid in egg-yolk is still very small 
(order 0-2 mg. per 100 g. yolk). 

We are indebted to Dr S. J. Watson and Mr W. S. Ferguson, of Messrs 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Research Station, Jealotts Hill,^ 
collection and preparation of the egg samples. 
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CXXXV. THE STARCH AND RELATED POLY- 
SACCHARIDES OF CERTAIN HARDWOODS. 

1. THE PREPARATION AND PROPERTIES 
OF OAK AND WALNUT STARCH. 

By william GEORGE CAMPBELL. 

From the Section of Chemistry, Forest Products Research 
Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 

{Received March 18th, 1935.) 

So far as it can be ascertained the presence of starch in the parenchymatous cells 
of certain hardwoods has never been doubted. At the same time it is frequently 
admitted that the methods which have been used for its quantitative estimation 
are in the main unsatisfactory. Further it would appear that the polysaccharide 
itself has never actually been isolated from woody tissues and subjected to 
detailed chemical examination. In coimection with the biological work [Fisher 
1929], which has been in progress in this Laboratory for some years on the 
feeding habits of powder-post beetles, it was shown [Campbell, 1929] 

that the larvae of this insect which bore in the sap wood of oak derive their 
nourishment from cell contents. Mer [1903] had already indicated that wmod 
which is depleted of its starch is not attacked by Lyctus canaliculcitus and 
Anobium sp. and this has recently been confirmed by Wilson [1933]. 

The importance of this biological work has rendered it desirable to enquire 
into the composition and properties of wood starch, and, if possible, to find 
reliable methods both of removing it from wood in commercial sizes and of 
estimating it quantitatively in experimental material. The substance is readily 
detected in woody tissues by means of iodine-potassium iodide solution, but in 
view of the absence of knowledge concerning its composition and properties a 
method has had to be developed for isolating it quantitatively from sawTlust. 
The present communication is confined to a description of the general properties 
of wood starch and the method adopted for its isolation together wdth a record 
of preliminary evidence regarding its composition. 

Experimental. 

Microscopical examination has confirmed that the optical properties of the 
grains of starch in the parenchymatous cells of oak sapwood are similar to those 
of other starches. The grains are generally spherical or ovoid in shape and have 
a maximum diameter of fi-lO/x. Groups of gi*ains suitable for microscopical 
examination were obtained free from the parent wood substance as follows. 
Small samples of dry sapwood sawdust were shaken with ether and, immediately 
the wood had settled, portions of the supernatant ether were placed on dry 
slides. When the ether evaporated large numbers of starch grains were found on 
the slides. In the dry condition the grains were opaque, but under reflected 
light their surfaces were brightly illuminated. On moistening with cold wa-ter 
the grains appeared suddenly to swell to a slight extent, whereupon they became 
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Ray cell of oak sapwood ( x 1000) containing starch grains lightly stained 
with iodine-potassium iodide solution. 


I'ig. 2. Same cell after immersion in boiling water 
for 10 minutes. 


Fig. 3. Same cell after final staining with iodine- 
potassium iodide solution. 
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translucent. Under crossed iiicols a distinct black interference cross was dis- 
cernible at approximately 600 diameters. The grains appeared to be structurally 
homogeneous and the presence of a hilum could not be detected. 

Examination of wood starch in situ. 

A small chip of oak sapwood was cut so as to expose a portion of a medullary 
ray. After moistening in cold water and staining lightly with a dilute iodine- 
potassium iodide solution a single cell containmg upwards of 20 starch grains 
was brought into focus under the microscope. The individual grains were clearly 
discernible. After photographing, the chip was immersed in boiling water for 
10 minutes and the same cell was brought into focus again. It appeared to be 
entirely devoid of starch, but on adding a drop of iodine solution the entire 
cavity of the cell and part of the walls stained a deep uniform blue. These results 
are illustrated in the accompanying series of photographs (Plate II, figs. 1-3) for 
assistance in the preparation of which the author is indebted to Messrs S. H. 
Clarke and W. R. Hutchins. 

It would thus appear that the starch of oak wood occurs naturally in paren- 
chymatous ceils in the form of minute particles of a gel which is readily dis- 
persed to a sol by hot water. It will be indicated later that under certain con- 
ditions it can be dispersed to some extent even by cold water. In the form of a 
sol the material diffuses out of the wood. 

The isolation of wood starch. 

The physical properties of the substance suggested that it might readily be 
removed from a wood meal by extraction with hot water, but early attempts to 
isolate it in a reasonably pure form from green oak sapwood were unsuccessful 
owing to contamination by soluble colouring matter, tannins, sugars etc. After 
experimenting with a number of different procedures the following proved to be 
satisfactory. 

The green winter-felled sapwood of oak, previously found to contain starch 
by the iodine test, was converted to sawdust and dried as rapidly as possible 
in a current of air. When the moisture content reached approximately 12 % the 
material was screened and the portion which passed a 50-mesh and was retained 
by a 60-mesh screen was selected for extraction. Material of finer mesh was 
found to be unsatisfactory for reasons which will be apparent later. It was 
found by experiment that air-dry 50~-60-mesh sapwood could be extracted with 
water at temperatures up to 60° in such a manner as to extract practically all 
the tannin and colouring matter and leave the starch grains apparently intact. 
Thereafter by extracting with water at 100° the starch could be removed with 
the minimum of contamination. The method used was as follows. 

A series of 250 g. (air-dry) batches of the 50~60-mesh meal were extracted for 3 hours with 
constant stirring with 3 litres of water in 5-litre flasks maintained at 60° in a water-bath. After 
the wood had settled, the extract was siphoned ofl. The process was repeated usually four times 
until the final extract failed to give a tannin reaction with ferrous ammonium sulphate solution. 
Each extract was tested for starch with iodine-potassium iodide solution and it was found that 
wMle oak sapwood from one source gave no reaction in any of its 60° extracts a sample from a 
different source gave a definite starch reaction after the first extraction, but no reaction sub- 
sequently. So far, it has not been possible to explain this result for even after drying at 105° the 
second sample still yielded traces of starch at 60°. Examination of samples of the extracted wood 
meal under the microscope at this stage revealed that the ray cells still retained their starch in the 
form of grains. 
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The hatches of wood meal were now subjected to a series of 3-hour extractions at 100° using 
3 litres of water in each case. The resulting pale yellow colloidal solution, when cold, gave a 
pronounced starch reaction with iodine. Extraction was continued until the last extract gave no 
definite starch reaction. On the average four such extractions were sufficient. Microscopic 
examination of the wood at this stage revealed that all the starch grains had disappeared, but, on 
staining with iodine, cell walls and cavities here and there were coloured a pale blue. This was 
especially apparent in cells towards the interior of individual particles of wood. It "was found 
that, if the 100° extractions were continued beyond this stage, another product, the colloidal 
solutions of which gave a royal purple colour with iodine was obtained. This will be referred to 
later. 

The combined 100° extracts from groups of two batches of the original meal were concentrated 
in vacuo at 25-30° to a volume of 1-5 litres. The resulting dark brown colloidal solution was 
heated to approximately 70° in the water-bath, and acidified with 30 ml. of glacial acetic acid. 
An excess of hot 97 % ethyl alcohol was then added. The pale brown flocculent precipitate was 
allowed to settle and the supernatant alcoholic liquor containing tannin, colouring matter, 
soluble sugars efe., was siphoned off. The product was then taken up in approximately 750 ml, of 
hot water and after the addition of a further 30 ml. of glacial acetic acid a further excess of hot 
alcohol was added. This operation was repeated 4-6 times until all colouring matter was removed, 
and the product was washed several times by decantation with alcohol until acid-free. It was 
then transferred to an extraction thimble and subjected to a series of 6-hour extractions with 
(1) absolute alcohol-dry benzene (1:2), (2) absolute alcohol and (3) dry ether. After removal 
of excess ether the product was transferred to a tared weighing bottle and the rest of the ether 
allowed to evaporate at room temperature, care being taken to stir frequently during this last 
operation, Einal drying to constant weight was carried out in an air-oven at 105°. Tlie final 
product was a pale pinkish huff impalpable powder which gave an intense blue coloration with 
iodine. 

A sample of wiiiter-felled English walnut sapwood was subjected to the 
same procedure as the oak and a final product of identical appearance was 
isolated. In the sample of walnut the starch was found to be confined to the 
outer layers of the sapwood, hence these only were converted. The actual 
yields obtained from tj^pical extractions are recorded in Table I. 

Table I. Yields of starch from SO-SO-mesh sapwood of 
winter-felled English oak and walnut. 

Results expressed as percentages by weight of original oven-dry wood meal. 




Oak sapwood 

A 


Walnut outer 
sapwood 

( 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

"^1 2 ■ 3' 


Moisture content of original 
wood prior to extraction 

11*39 

11*25 

11*13 

11*15 

11*14 9*37 

S*87 8*87 

Total loss in weight 

10*62 

9*93 

10-63 Not Not 8-94 

determined determined 

10*CS0 , 9*17 

Yield of starch 

1*16 

1*06 

1*54 

1*87 

1*26 ffi*43 

M-42 ■ 0*43 

Average yield of starch 



1*38 



0-43 


The starch content of frass. 

It has already been shown [Campbell, 1929] that the frass of Lycfiis powder- 
post beetles is so fine in texture that it readily passes a 120- mesh screen. A 
sample of frass was examined and found to contain traces of starch as revoakni 
by the iodine test. A 200 g. (oven-dry) sample of each of 120-mesh oak sapwood 
and Lyctus frass obtained from a number of specimens of infested oak sapwood 
were extracted by the procedure outlined above (see Table II). 
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Table II. Yields of starch from Jjyctnsfrass and oak 
sapwood of the same particle size compared. 


Dry weight of original material 
Total loss in weight 
Yield of starch 


Sound oak 
sapwood 
120-mesh 

200 g. 

12-17 % 
0*90 % 


Lyctus frass 
from oak 
sapwood 

200 g. 

10-70 % 
0-28 % 


The product in both cases was dark in colour and therefore probabl}^ con- 
taminated to some extent by other substances. The preparation from material 
of such fine texture was much more difficult than from the 50-60-mesh material, 
the yield from the sound wood being lower than the average from 50-60 -mesh 
material (Table I) although both were obtained from the same source. As 
would be expected the total loss in weight is greater in the fine material, owing 
to its state of division. It is noteworthy that total loss by exhaustive extraction 
with water is less in the frass than in the sound wood. 


The physical and chemical properties of isolated wood starch. 

On exposure to air the dried product from the sapwood of both oak and 
walnut absorbed moisture. After attaining an equilibrium moisture content of 
approximately 12 % there was no change in physical appearance. The starch 
was very slightly soluble in cold water, but more soluble in hot water to give a 
pale yellow colloidal solution. The solutions gave the characteristic blue colour 
with iodine which was discharged on heating and regenerated on cooling. There 
was no reduction of Fehling’s solution until after hydrolysis with dilute HCl. 
When mixed with a little cold water on a glass plate the powder reverted to a 
brown- coloured gel which set hard on drying. In thin films the dried gel was 
almost colourless and transparent. 

A sample of the powdered starch was dried to constant weight at 105°. 
After moistening with cold water it was again dried at 105° and yielded exactly 
the original weight. 

It would thus appear that even in the solid form the material retains no 
more water at 105° than the powder. 

Ultimate analyses of the product from the two different species of wood 
gave the following results. 


Oak sapwood starch 

1. C, 43-95 %; H, 6-50 % 

2. 0, 44-11 %; H, 6-41 % 
N, 0*12 % 

Mineral ash, trace 


Walnut sapwood starch 

1. 0,44-29%; H, 6*41 % 

2. C, 43-96 %; H, 6-44 % 
N, 0-51 % 

Mineral ash, 1-13 % 


In view of the low yields of walnut material the following exploratory 
experiments were confined to the material from oak sapwood. 

Specific rotation. A clear colloidal solution of the substance could only be 
obtained with difficulty. 0*4968 g. (oven-dry, 105°) was incorporated with 
50 ml. of cold water and allowed to stand for several hours. The mixture was 
raised to 100°, but even after 4 hours at this temperature a considerable pro- 
portion of the starch remained iindispersed. The mixture was transferred with 
a minimum of extra water to an alundum crucible of porosity R.A. 360 and 
filtered at the pump. The optical rotation of the pale yellow colloidal filtrate 
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was measured after noting its volume at 20°. Tlie uiidissolved residue was dried 
at 105° and weighed; c was found by difference: found [a]}5 + 104*3° (c = 0*286). 
A portion of the solution gave the characteristic blue colour with iodine and did 
not reduce Fehling’s solution. 

0*4968 g. (oven-dry 105°) of the substance dissolved in 75-80 ml. of 2 % NaOH 
in about 2 hours to give a dark brown colloidal solution. This was made up to 
100 ml. : found [a] 128*8° in a 25 mm. tube. 

Action of taJcacliastase on oak sapwood starch. In the following experiments 
the actions of takadiastase on the soluble form of potato starch (B.D.H. pre- 
paration) and on oak sapwood starch were compared. The method used was 
similar to that used by Widdowson [1931]. Two samples of approximately 
0*2 g. of each of the two substances were mixed with 100 ml. of water, heated 
in a water-bath for 30 minutes and cooled to room temperature. While the 
potato starch gave a clear solution the oak starch was not all dispersed. Part of 
it remained suspended as a gelatinous precipitate. 10 ml. of a 1 % solution of 
takadiastase were added to each sample and after acidifying with acetic acid 
and adding a little toluene the series was maintained at 38—40° in an air-oven. 
A blank consisting of 100 ml. of water and 10 ml. of 1 % takadiastase solution 
was subjected to the same treatment. At regular intervals a portion of one of 
each pair of samples was tested for starch with an iodine-potassium iodide 
solution. After 22 hours the potato starch solution gave a pale orange colour 
with iodine, but the wood starch solution gave a greenish colour. The suspended 
matter was stained a faint blue. A pale orange colour 'was only obtained with the 
wood starch solution after 64 hours at 38-40°. The remaining one of each pair 
of solutions and the blank were now removed from the oven, raised to boiling 
to remove toluene and destroy the enzyme and transferred to tared alundum 
filter crucibles (P.A. 360) with small quantities of water. There was a small 
residue in each ease. This was washed with water and filtered at the pump. 
The residues were dried at 105° and weighed and the filtrates phis washings 
were examined optically after their volumes had been measured at 20° 
(Table III). In view of the slow rate of action of takadiastase in small concen- 
trations on wood starch, the experiment was repeated using the modified 
technique advocated by Denny [1934]. Each sample weighed approximately 
0*5 g. To each were added 25 ml. of water in a small conical flask and after heating 
at 100° for 30 minutes and cooling, 25 ml. of acetate buffer solution at pg- 4*5, 
25 ml. of a 4 % takadiastase solution and a little toluene were added. The 
flasks were plugged with cotton- wool and incubated at 38-40°. A blanl^: without 
starch was subjected to the same treatment. After 19 hours control solutions 
gave a pale orange colour with iodine. The suspended matter in the wood starch 
solution stained faintly blue. A small amount of suspended matter in the potato 
starch solution, consisting apparently of the ruptured envelopes of starch grams, 
also stained blue. The solutions were boiled for 1 minute and filtered, the 
residues being washed and dried and the filtrates examined as before (Table III). 
While in the first experiment the takadiastase blank had no detectable rotation, 
in the second experiment a marked dextrorotation was observed, so that in this 
latter case the angular readings for the hydrolysed starch solutions were corrected 
to exclude the amount of deflection due to takadiastase. The observation of 
Denny [1934] that ordinary pharmaceutical preparations of takadiastase contam 
reducing substances was confirmed. Even after boiling in the presence of the 
buffer solution as described above reducing substances were still present : found 
[a] -f 53*1° (c = 0*89 by difference). A separate sample of the buffer solution in 
water was found to be optically inactive. 
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Table III. The effect of takadiastase on the solvJble form of potato 
starch and oak sapwood starch respectively at 38-40°. 


Potato starch 


Oak sapwood starch 


Dry w^t. of original 0-2396 

sample, g. 

Wt. of takadiastase 0*10 


1*00 plus acetate buffer 0-10 1-00 plus acetate buffer 


taken, g. 


at Ph 4*5 


at Ph 4-5 

Duration of hydro- 
lysis, hours 

22 

19 

19 

64 

19 

19 

Dry wt. of total re- 
sidue, g. 

0-0045 

0-0138 

0*0130 

0-0351 

0*0591 

0*0595 

Dry wt. of residue 
from takadiastase 
control, g. 

0-0012 

0-0075 

0-0075 

0-0012 

0*0075 

0*0075 

Dry wt. of starch 
converted in g. 

0-2363 
= 98-62 % 

0-4937 
= 98-74 % 

0*4945 
= 98*82 % 

0*1473 
= 81*28 % 

0*4421 
= 89-54 % 

0*4417 
= 89-44 % 

Final volume of so- 
lution in ml. at 20° 

144-00 

112-0 

114*0 

128*00 

110-5 

127*5 

Rotation of solution 
at 20° 

+ 0-10° 

+ 0-74° 

+ 0-73° 

+ 0-08° 

+ 0*71° 

+ 0*63° 

Correction for rota- 
tion of takadias- 
tase 

0-00° 

+ 0*47° 

+ 0*47° 

0-00° 

+ 0-48° 

+ 0*41° 

Corrected rotation 
(a) of sugar solution 

+ 0*10 

+ 0-27 

+ 0*26 

+ 0-08 

+ 0-23° 

+ 0*22° 

c g. per 100 ml. of 
sugar solution 

0-16 

0*45 

0*43 

0*12 

0-40 

0-35 

[a]“f of sugar 

+ 62-5° 

+ 60*0° 

+ 60*5° 

+ 66*6° 

+ 62*5° 

+ 62-8° 


Table IV. Determination of the starch contents of oak sapwood and of 
Lyctus frass from the same species by means of takadiastase. 




Sound oak sapwood 




Lyctus 
oak f 

frass from 
sapwood 

—A 


50-60- 

50-60- 

60- 


' 120 - 

120- 


mesh 

mesh 

mesh 

mesh 

mesh 

mesh 


(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

Dry weight of original 

1*8002 

1*8002 

1*7658 

1-7658 

1-8203 

1-8203 

sample, g. 

Loss in weight, g. 

0-1568 

0-1611 

0*1903 

0*1930 

0*0858 

0*0871 

Correction for residue from 

0*0019 

0*0019 

0*0019 

0*0019 

0-0019 

0*0019 

takadiastase, g. 

Total loss of wood sub- 

0*1587 

0*1630 

0*1922 

0*1949 

0-0877 

0-0890 

stance, g. 

Average loss of wood con- 

0*1189 

0*1189 

0*1400 

0*1400 

0-0731 

0*0731 

trols, g. 

Loss due to action of taka- 

0*0398 

0*0451 

0-0522 

0*0549 

0-0146 

0*0159 

diastase, g. 

Starch as % of oven-dry 

2*21 

2*55 

2*95 

3*11 

0-80 

0*87 


original sample 
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Determination of the starch content of wood by means of tahadiastase. 

A number of experiments were carried out in order to determine the effect 
of takadiastase on the starch in the parenchymatous cells of oak wood. 10 ml. of 
a 4 % solution of the enzyme at 4*5 were found to remove all traces of the 
starch from parenchymatous cells of 2 g. (air-dry) of 60-mesh oak sap wood in 
17 hours. The following method was used to determine the starch content of the 
wood and also of the Lyctus frass (Table II) from the same species. 

Two 2 g. samples of each material were incorporated with 25 ml. of water 
in 250 ml. flasks and heated at 100° for 30 minutes. After cooling, 25 mi. of 
acetate buffer at pjj 4*5 and 10 ml. of 4 % takadiastase were added. A little 
toluene was now added, the flasks were plugged with cotton wool and incubated 
at 38-40° for 17 hours. Two further samples were subjected to the same treat- 
ment except that 10 ml. of water were substituted for takadiastase solution 
and a blank was introduced without the “wood flour.” After incubation each 
flask was boiled for 1 minute and the contents filtered with 100 ml. of water. 
The residues were dried at 105° and weighed (Table IV) . 

Acid hydrolysis of oah starch. 

11-7145 g. (oven-dry) of the starch were hydrolysed with 500 mi. of 2 % 
sulphuric acid at 100° for 6 hours. A dark brown precipitate formed at an earty 
stage and at the end of the hydrolysis this was removed by filtration, washed 
with water till free from acid, dried at 105° and weighed. The hydrolysate was 
neutralised with hot barium hydroxide solution and barium carbonate [Wise 
et al., 1933]. The inorganic barium salts were removed by filtration and the 
neutral sugar solution was concentrated in vacuo to a stage when a gummy 
precipitate formed. A small quantity of ethyl alcohol was added and the 
solution was filtered and concentrated in vacuo to a volume of 10-15 ml. Using 
the method of crystallisation from alcohol recommended by Anderson [1926] 
four crops of crystals were obtained. The combined yield was washed with 
alcohol and ether and dried to constant weight in vacuo. The yield was 7-2 g. 
which together with the unhydrolysed residue (6-14 %) and mineral ash (0-24 %) 
accounted for approximately 66 % of the starting material. The crystals had 
[a]5f + 57° (in water), but no definite melting-point. A portion appeared to 
melt at 134-135° and the remainder at 175° with decomposition. The crystals 
obviously consisted of a mixture of sugars, but the rotation suggested that 
glucose was predominant. This was to some extent confirmed by the fact that 
under the conditions prescribed by Browne [1912, p. 349] a copious precipitate 
of glucosazone was obtained in 7 minutes. 

Attempts to separate the components of the sugar mixture were unsuccessful, 
and it was therefore decided to examine the original substance for components 
other than anhydroglucose residues and to investigate the course of its h,ydro- 
lysis with sulphuric acid polarimetrically. 

On distillation with 12 % HCl the substance yielded small quantities of 
furfuraldehyde. When determined in a series of 1 g. samples by the Tollens 
method a 3deld of furfuraldehyde phloroglucide of 4-26 % (average of three 
determinations) was obtained. The substance also contained a trace of methoxyl. 
(Found OMe, 0-69 % , average of two determinations.) The Tollens naphtho- 
resorcinol test for hexuronic acids [Browne, 1912, p. 384] gave a faint but 
positive result. 

The amount of COg given off by the substance on distillation wdth 12 % HCl 
was determined by the method of Dickson etaZ. [1930]. This when calculated as 
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iironic acid anhydride gave a result of 4*65 % (average of six determinations). 
On the usual assumption [Lefevre and Tollens, 1907] that uronic acid anhydride 
residues yield in this way one-third of their weight of furfuraldehyde phloro- 
glucide it can be calculated that the original substance may have contained 
2*22 % of pentosan (calculated as xylan). It will be seen later that this is un- 
likely. 

Graded hydrolysis of oak starch with sulphuric acid, 

A series of 0*5 g. (oven-dry) samples of the original substance was hydro- 
lysed with 100 ml. of 2 % H2SO4 at 100° for periods ranging from to 16 hours. 
At the end of each hydrolysis the unhydrolysed residue was filtered off and 
washed free from acid with water. The combined filtrate and washings was in 
each case cooled to 20° and examined for optical rotation before and after 
neutralisation with powdered barium carbonate (Table V). 

Table V. The influence of time of hydrolysis of oak sapwood starch wiidi 2 H 2 SO 4 
at 100 ^ on the specific rotation of the hydrolysis products in acid and neutral 
solution respectively. 


Duration of 


[a]‘5f in acid 

[«]“” in 


hydrolysis 

Residue 


in hours 

0 / 

/o 

solution 

neutral solution 


0 

0 

— 

+ 164-3° 


4 

6-92 

-{-155-6° 

4- 159-5° 


1 

6-22 

-f 124-4° 

4- 124-4° 

■s 

2 

5-07 

■f 88-4° 

4-116-3° 

4 

4*12 

-j- 62-6° 

4- 46-1° 

■ 

6 

4*69 

-f 50-6° 

4- 59-0° 


8 

4-33 

+ 50-8° 

4 - 58-8° unchanged after 

12 hours 


12 

4-23 

+ 63-1° 

4 - 63-1° 

' ' ' 

16 

5-47 

4 - 64-3° 

4- 64-3° ->4-55-7° after 
standing 24 hours 



A specific rotation-time curve based on the results in Table V is given in Fig. 1. 
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DisctrssiON. 

From the experimental evidence cited above it would appear that a reliable 
method has been found for isolating the starch present in the par^chymatous 
cells of certain hardwoods in a reasonably high degree of purity. The essential 
feature of this method is that success or failure depends on the colloidal con- 
dition of the wood substance prior to extraction with water. The wood starch 
grain is readily dispersed in water. It can be removed from the green wood in 
the form of a sol by warm water. If, however, the moisture content of the wood 
substance as a whole be rapidly reduced to a value of 12 % or less the partially 
dehydrated starch grains become much more stable towards water. Advantage 
can' be taken of this fact to remove the greater part of certam other water- 
soluble wood components in the first instance, so that the starch is ultimately 
obtained in a pure condition. It lias already been shown that, during drying, 
wood substance as a whole undergoes certain changes which are reflected in the 
results of coinparative analyses of green and dried material [Campbell and 
Booth, 1930; 1931; O’Dwyer, 1931], but this would appear to be the first direct 
evidence of a change in the colloidal condition of a minor wood component due 

to partial dehydi’ation. _ 

Although the experimental evidence suggests that this important wood 
component is intermediate in composition between starch and the known wood 
hemiceiluloses, to designate it as other than “wood starch” at this stage w-ould 
merely lead to confusion. There are some grounds for the belief that both oak 
and wahiut sapwood contain the same substance, although in widely differing 
amounts, and, from experimental work at present in progress, it would appear 
that good yields can be obtained from the endosperm of the acorn.^ 

The amounts of starch that can be isolated from the cell cavities of woods 
(Table I) are surprisingly small, and in the case of oak sapwood it can be seen by 
comparison of the results in Tables I and IV that estimation by means of 
takadiastase gives a much higher figure. In this latter method it can be seen 
that the average particle size of the wood sample has a definite influence on the 
result. Although it is freely admitted that the yields of starch obtained gravi- 
metrically can only be approximately quantitative the results in Table IV 
might be taken to indicate a high degree of inefficiency in the method of extraction 
and precipitation which were adopted were it not for the fact that the cell walls 
of oak sapwood appear to contain a related polysaccharide. Reference has 
already been made to the observation that, if the extraction of oak sapwood 
with water at 100° be continued after all but the last traces of starch have been 
removed from the cavities of parenchymatous cells, another product, the 
colloidal solutions of which give a royal purple colour with iodine, can be 
isolated. For the present, little is known concerning this latter product apart 
from the fact that it is much more difficult to disperse with water than the 
starch proper. So far, an amount corresponding to 1-2 % of the dry weight of 
the original wood has been obtained from oak sapwood but more recently it has 
been found that the extractions of the wood with water at 100° must be pro- 
longed for a total period of not less than 90 hours after the removal of the 
starch before the whole of this second product is obtained and it is expected 
that the yield will be greater. It has been found that part at least of this sub- 
stance is converted into reducing sugars by takadiastase, but no quantitative 
data are yet available. The frequent assumption that takadiastase acts on 
substances other than the starch of the cell contents of wood is therefore 
apparently justified. 
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A significant diemicai difference between potato starch and wood starch is 
brought out by the results in Table III. The action of takadiastase is much 
slower on the latter, but the specific rotations in the second experiment suggest 
that under optimum conditions the conversion products are the same in both 
cases. It must, however, be concluded that only approximately 90 % of wood 
starch can be composed of anhydroglucose units. The specific rotations suggest 
that the conversion products contain a proportion of maltose in the case of 
both the potato starch and wood starch. A further point which emerges from 
the results is that takadiastase itself even after heating to 100° for a short 
period contains reducing substances. The omission of any correction for the 
presence of these substances is as Denny [1934] has pointed out certain to 
lead to high results in the determination of starch when the amounts of the 
enzyme used are considerable. When the enzyme is used in the proportions 
suggested by Widdowson [1931], however, no appreciable error appears to be 
introduced (Table III) . It has been seen above that the general accuracy of the 
determination of the starch content of wood, even by the modified takadiastase 
method used above (Table IV), cannot be assessed until more is known con- 
cerning the related polysaccharides of the cell walls. 

Graded hydrolysis of the starch of oak sapwood. 

The results in Table V which are illustrated graphically in Fig. I afford 
further important evidence concerning the composition of wood starch. The 
efficacy of the experimental procedure employed has recently been pointed out 
by O’Dwyer [1934], who has shown that a definite indication can thereby be 
obtained of the nature of the acid residues in oak hemicellulose A. It can there- 
fore be deduced from the results (Table V) that, in the course of the hydrolysis 
of oak starch by dilute sulphuric acid at 100°, there is no appreciable splitting 
off of acid residues until the 2-hour stage is reached. Since the specific rotation 
of the hydrolysis products at this stage is higher in neutral than in acid solution, 
it is reasonable to conclude that the acid residues which are split off are com- 
bined with sugar residues in all probability to form an aldobionic acid. As the 
hydrolysis proceeds the main part of the starch molecule continues to break 
down to sugars and the aldobionic acid simultaneously breaks down to uronic 
acid and sugar until a stage is reached (4 hours) at which the predominance of 
uronic acid is sufficient to lower the specific rotation of the whole after neutral- 
isation. Because of its relative instability towards mineral acids, however, the 
uronic acid is rapidly broken down to CO 2 and a pentose which ultimately yields 
furfuraldehyde, until at the 6- and 8-hour stages the aldobionic acid again pre- 
dominates. No observations were made between 8 and 12 hours, but it is not 
unlikely that between these times the cycle of events already recorded was 
repeated. The specific rotations in acid and neutral solution finally become 
constant after 12 hours’ hydrolysis and after 16 hours the specific rotation is 
reduced to 55*7° after mutarotation. There can be little doubt that the end- 
product is d-glucose. 

An interesting dip in the curve (Fig. I) for the acid solution is observed 
between 6 and 8 hours. This is no doubt explained by the formation of xylose 
from the uronic acid. Incidentally it can be deduced from this curve that after 
6 hours’ hydrolysis with 2 % sulphuric acid the hydrolysis products are likely 
to consist of a mixture of glucose, maltose, xylose, aldobionic acid and uronic 
acid, so that the failure, recorded above, to separate the components of such a 
mixture is largely explained. The specific rotation of +57° obtained for the 
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products of hydrolysis of the large sample compares favourably with the -value 

of +59° (Table V) for the small sample. . ^ -x • + 1 , 

The data in Table V suggest strongly that the acid-buildmg units in e 
original polysaccharide consist of an aldobionic rather than a uromc acid 
2ydrid! and that the anhydride in question is probably glucose-glucuronic 
anhydiide. If the figures obtained for the amount of CO^ given off on distillation 
witL 12 % HCl be recalculated as aldobiomc anhydride by means of the factor 
7-7 an average result of 8-96 % of the dry weight of the or^nal potysaccharide 
is obtained. This result, taken in conjunction with the results of the taka<iastase 
experiments (Table III), is sufficient to account for 98-4o /« of the oiiginal 
pofysaccharidm Since, however, the yield of furfuraldehyde pWorogfficffie 
obtained from aldobionic acid anhydrides in general is not known, the actua 
percentage yield of the phloroglucide obtained above camot at present be used 
to verify the position. No evidence has as yet been obtamed to show whether 
the methoxyl groups determined are part of the molecule. I or the present it 
can merely be stated that in all probabifity the starch of oak sapwood is com- 
posed of approximately 90 % of anhydroglucose residues the remainder con- 
sisting of araldobionic acid anhydride (probably glucose-glucuronic) which may 
or m?r not be partly methylated. The course of future work is obvious, and it 
will be pursued as soon as sufficient supplies of the polysaccharide are available. 


Wood starch ns a source of nourishment for the larvae 
of powder-post beetles. 

There would appear to be little doubt that the polysaccharide which has been 
isolated is the substance to which Wilson [1933] has referred as the food of 
Lyctus larvae. The experimental evidence suggests that it contains approxi- 
mately 90 % of available carbohydrate which can be converted into sugars by 
enzymic hydrolysis. The author is indebted to his colleague Mr E. A. Parkin for 
sho^g that the polysaccharide can also be converted into sugars by the gut 
enzymes of Lyctus larvae. Full details concerning this result will be published 
elsewhere in due course. If the nitrogen associated with the product is available 
in the form of protein the food value of the starch will thereby be enlianced 
although as yet there would appear to be no evidence of the presence of pro- 
teolytic enzymes in wood-eating insects [Mansour and Mansour-Bek, 1934]. It 
is noteworthy that Lyctus frass contains apparent starch which amounts to 
slightly less than one-thkd of the amount which can be isolated from sound 
wood of the same particle size (Tables II and IV). This result in itself might be 
taken to indicate the disappearance of the polysaccharide due to larval activity 
were it not for the fact that the starch content of woods is normally subject to 
seasonal variations. It may be argued that the presence of starch in the frass 
of this insect indicates that part of the wood actually comminuted by the larvae 
cannot be ingested. If this view be accepted it can readily be calculated from 
the data in Table II that the proportion of the total borings actually discarded 
might amount to one-third in some cases. The fact that Lyctus frass contains 
starch at all, however, indicates that the accurate determination of the starch 
content of a sufficient number of samples from a given species of wood, is certam 
to yield valuable information concerning the so-called immunity starch level of 
certain woods [Wilson, 1933]. 

Ha-ving regard to the small amormts of starch which have now been shown to 
occur in certain woods and also to the variations in composition known to 
exist between different samples of the same species of wood it can readily bo 
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appreciated why no significant differences in chemical composition, could 
originally be detected between sound oak sapwood and Lyctiis frass from the 
same species [Campbell, 1929]. Thus, despite recent criticisms [Wilson, 1933; 
Mansour and Mansoiir-Bek, 1934], the contention [Campbell, 1929], based on 
purely chemical evidence, that the source of larval nourishment is within the 
cells of the sapwood of oak and not in the cell wall substance, loses none of its 
force unless and until it be shown that the related cell wall polysaccharide 
referred to above is also a source of food. It may be repeated therefore that a 
complete solution of this question from the chemical point of view will only be 
attained when it is possible to feed the larvae of wood-boring insects on weighed 
samples of wood of known composition so that the losses in weight due to attack 
can be determined. 

x4nother aspect of the feeding habits of Lyctus larvae merits consideration. 
It is asserted in some quarters [Fisher, 1928] that the insects only infest recently 
seasoned timber. It would be of interest to determine therefore whether, during 
the natural ageing of converted timber, the starch of the cell contents undergoes 
any chemical changes which might be likely to render it unsuitable to the 
insect. An early investigation of this question is contemplated. 

The relationship of the starch of wood to certain other components. 

The chief point of fundamental chemical importance which emerges from 
this exploratory examination of wood starch is that, until it can be proved to 
be other than a true chemical compound, this substance must be classified as an 
acid polysaccharide or hemicellulose. Hemicelluloses of this type have hitherto 
been considered to be of comparatively rare occurrence. The question naturally 
arises as to whether the starch of all “starch trees’’ is of the same composition. 
Much has been written on the chemistry of wood hemicelluloses and their- 
relation to lignm, but the steps in the formation of these two wood components 
are still obscure. Buston [1934] has recently indicated after an extensive review 
of existing evidence that the hemicelluloses of lignified cell walls are probably 
not derived from pectin. The same author further postulates that because of their 
chemical composition such hemicelluloses must be derived from hexose poly- 
saccharides. The composition of the wood starch which has now been isolated 
would appear not only to support this view but to provide a hitherto missing 
link between the hemicelluloses of the woody cell wall of certain species and the 
products of the chloroplasts of the leaf. The study of the chemistry of wood starch 
and the related polysaccharides in the cell walls is therefore being continued. 

Summary. 

1 . The starch present in the parenchymatous cells of certain woods is shown 
to resemble the known starches in some of its physical properties and to differ 
from them in others. 

2. A method is described for the quantitative isolation of the substance in 
a high degree of purity from the sapwood of English oak and walnut. 

3. Errors introduced into the determination of wood starch by means of 
takadiastase are discussed. 

4. Wood starch is shown to be an acid polysaccharide approximately 90 % 
of which appears to be composed of anhydroglucose residues. It is suggested 
that the remainder consists of an aldobionic acid anhydride (probably glucose- 
glucuronic anhydride) which may or may not be partly methylated. 
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6. It is indicated that the ceU walls of oak sapwood contain a polysaccharide 
which is chemically related to the starch of the cell contents. 

I Wood starch is considered to be a snitable sonrce of nonrishment for the 

larvae of Lyctus powder-post beetles. 

The anthor is especially indebted to Mr D. F. 
the preparation of the material for this study He is also ^debted ^rmm^of 
H O’Dwyer for several helpful suggestions, to Sir James Iivine, Chairman ot 
the Forest Products Research Board, for criticising the manuscript and to 
Mr W. A. Robertson, Director of Forest Products Research, foi permissio r t 
commuiiicate this paper. 
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CXXXVI. A METHOD FOR THE MICRO- 
DETERMINATION OF MAGNESIUM. 

By GEORGE CRUESS-CALLAGHAN. 

From The Department of Physiology and Biochemistry, University College, 

Dublin. 

{Received March 27th, 1935.) 

Two organic chemical reagents are convenient for the detection and estimation 
of small amounts of magnesium, viz. o^-dihydroxyazo-^-nitrobenzene and 
8-hydroxy quinoline. Kahn and Vieweg [1927] have described an accurate 
gravimetric determination of magnesium with the aid of 8-hydi‘oxyquinoline. 
Hough and Ficklen [1930] have worked out the ranges over which this reagent 
can be used for the estimation of magnesium gravimetrically, volumetrically 
and colorimetrically. They used the gravimetric method for quantities from 
10“1 mg. At the lower end of the range the error was about 10 %. Theii' 
colorimetric method had a range of 5-0-5 mg. but here again the percentage error 
at the lower end of the range was high. The volumetric method, involving titra- 
tion with permanganate, was employed over a range 5-0-1 mg.; above 0-2 mg. 
the results were good but below this the method became inaccurate. 

For physiological work an accurate method for determining quantities of 
magnesium down to 0-05 mg. (50y) in ashed residues was desirable. This has 
been worked out and analyses down to 20 y are described in this communication. 
The useful application of a method of magnesium determination requires that 
calcium shall not interfere; it will be shown that 50y of magnesium can be 
accurately determined in presence of more than 200y of calciuni. 

The method involves formation of the magnesium complex of 8-hydroxy- 
quinoline, its hydrolysis, and subsequent determination of free hydroxyquinoline, 
by bromination with excess bromine and determination of excess halogen. 
Hydroxy quinohne is brominated readily and quantitatively to 5:7-dibromo-8- 
hydroxy quinoline. Berg [1927] made use of this fact to determine 8-hydroxy- 
quinoline in acid solution by titrating in a standard bromide- bromate solution 
until excess bromine was indicated by indigocarmine and determining this 
excess. Kolthoff [1927] employed the same method but used methyl red to 
indicate the excess bromine. Kecently Harden and Wirjodihardjo [1934], using 
methyl red as an indicator, carried out a direct titration with a standard 
bromide-bromate solution. They estimated quantities of magnesium in soil from 
24-01 to 5-55 mg. and gave the error as -0-18 to +0-24 mg. Modification of this 
method to deal with quantities of the order of 20-100y was found by the author 
to be impracticable owing to the unsatisfactory nature of the end-point. 

The method finally used for the analyses of quantities of magnesium down to 
20y is based on Berg’s [1927] principle of adding a known excess of bromide- 
bromate solution and determining the residual bromine by titration with sodium 
thiosulphate after the addition of excess potassium iodide, starch being used as 
an indicator. Such iodimetric titrations of minute quantities of bromine can be 
accurately and conveniently carried out with the Conway micro- burette [1934] 
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which delivers volumes of 0-1 ml. with the same percentage accuracy as 1-0 ml 
is delivered from the standard 2 ml. Bang burette. The micro-technique ^ 

required the introduction of several modffications in the f 

emploved by workers using 8-hydroxyquinoline. These include the method ot 
obtaJng the complex free from the excess of 8-hydroxyqumohne, bromination 
without loss of bromine and the method of titration. 

Expebimental. 

Formation of magnesium complex of 8-hydroxyquinohne. Three ml. or less of 
the fluid containing the magnesium to be estimated are introduced ™ ° 

a smaU centrifuge-tube of about 4 ml. capacity. A moderate excess of 8-hydroxy- 
quSoline reagelt (soln. 1) is added, and the fluid joliime is _ brought up to 
anmLimately 3-5 ml. with distilled water. The centrifuge-tube is corked with a 
rubber stopper through which a capiUary tube passes. This arrangement allows 
the air to escape on heating, and at the same time prevents the solution from 
overflowing owing to frothing. The centrifuge-tube is then placed in a small 
beaker (100 ml.) of water which comes about three-quarters of the wa\ iip the 
tube The water is graduaUy heated to 90-95°, the magnesium 8-hydroxy- 
quinoline complex separating out. The tube and its contents are mamtained at 
the above temperature for a few mmutes, then cooled and centrifuged foi ten 
minutes. The supernatant hquid is syphoned off leavmg only about I*'! ml. 
This is diluted to about 3-5 ml. with approximately N ammonia solution. The 
sediment is disturbed to free it from any excess of the reagent and the tube is 
centrifuged again. As before the supernatant liquid is siphoned off It may be 
shown that no disturbing excess of 8-hydroxyquinoline remains after the one 

'^^^^ination of the equivalent amount of 8-hydroxyquinoline. To the washed 
precipitate a volume of standard bromide-bromate solution (sohi. 2), sufficient to 
give an excess of bromine is added. When lOOy of magnesium are present 2-0 ml. 
of the bromide-bromate solution will be found to give a convenient excess, while 
0-5 ml. will suffice when 20y of magnesium are being determined. The volume is 
made up to approximately 2-5 ml. with distilled water and 1 ml. ot 4A hydro- 
chloric acid is added. This hydrotyses the complex, giving an equivalent of free 
hydroxy quinoline, and liberates bromine from the bromide-bromate solution. 
The centrifuge-tube is immediately stoppered and inverted for a moment while 
the sediment is disturbed by gentle tapping. The bromine is left in contact 
with the 8-hydroxyquinoline at room temperature for three^ minutes durmg 
which time the 8-hydroxyquinoline is converted quantitatively into o : / - 
dibromo-S-hydroxyquinoline. 

Estimation of excess bromine. A crystal of potassium iodide is added to the 
solution and the free iodine is titrated, using a micro-burette as described by 
Conway [1934] containing standard sodium thiosulphate solution (approx. 
A74O ; see below) which is added until the colour of the iodine almost di.sapjioars. 
A drop of starch solution is then added and the titration is continued until the 
blue colour disappears. When the end-point is approached the rate of delivery- 
of the burette may be slowed down, if it is inconveniently fast for accurate 
regulation, by reducing the delivery pressure of the burette as described In' 
Conway [1934]. 

The colour change at the end-point can be seen quite clearly on adding 
about 0-002 ml. of W/dO thiosulphate solution which corresponds to about 
2-3 graduations on the burette scale. This amount is in turn equivalent to 
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approximate^ O'loy of magnesium. Tlie end-point may therefore be regarded 
as satisfactory. 

A blank determination for the whole procedure must be carried out simui- 
taneoiisly. 

Solution 1. {8-hydroxyquinoline reagent): 1 g. of 8 -hydroxy quinoline is dissolved in 89 mi. of 
absolute alcohol and 10 ml. of ammonia (sp. gr. 0-880) and 1ml. of hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 
1-180) are added. 0-2 ml. of this reagent will suffice for the estimation of lOOy of magnesium. 
Corresponding amounts of the reagent may be used for less quantities. ' 

Solution 2 {bromide-hr ornate): About 2-7 g. of potassium bromate and about 25 g. of potassium 
bromide are dissolved in 500 ml. of distilled water and the solution diluted 1 : 10. This will give 
approximately 1-6 mg. of bromine per ml. and is accurately standardised against the thiosulphate 
solution. 

Note. Various methods of testing for an excess of bromine after bromination were tried. The 
most satisfactory found was to remove a small platinum loopful of the solution and bring it into 
contact with potassium iodide solution containing starch on a white background. A blue colour 
indicates excess of bromine. 

Solution 3 {sodium thiosulphate): Using a micro -burette with a graduated tube of about one 
mm. bore, aj)proximately N/4:0 thiosulphate will be found convenient. This is made up by dis- 
solving about 6 g, of NagSgOa , SHgO in one litre of distilled water. The solution may be standardised 
against A/200 potassium iodate solution (0*1775 g. KIO3 per litre). One ml. of this is introduced 
into a centrifuge -tube, using an Ostwald pipette. A crystal of potassium iodide and a few drops of 
A/10 sulphuric acid are added. The titration is carried out in the usual way, using a drop of starch 
solution towards the end-point. 

The absolute normality of the thiosulphate solution is not determined, but it is standardised in 
terms of length of fluid column in the graduated tube of the Conway burette, corresponding to 
1 mg. or to 1 y of bromine. 

Results. 

The above method was used iri the micro-determination of magnesium in 
standard solutions of magnesium sulphate containing about 6 g. of pure crystal- 
line MgS 04 , THqO in 100 ml. of distilled water. The exact quantity of magnesium 
in 10 ml. of this solution is determined in duplicate by precipitating as 
magnesium ammonium phosphate, igniting and weighing as magnesium 
pyrophosphate. The solution thus made up and standardised for its exact 
magnesium content is suitably diluted and the requisite volumes used in the 
analyses. 

Table I shows the results of analyses which were carried out using the method 
described with varying amounts of standard magnesium solution. It will be 
seen that down to 20 y the method may be relied on to give a result of an indi- 
vidual determination to within 10 % of the theoretical quantity. 


Theoretical amount 

Analyses. 

Table I. 

% deviation of 

Coefficient of varia- 

of mg. 

Mean value 

Number of 

mean value from 

tion of individual 

y 

7 

analyses 

theoretical 

determinations 

114-2 

120-4 

6 

-h5*0 

1-2 

76-1 

74-3 

6 

-2-4 

2-9 

50-8 

53-5 

7 

+ 5-3 

3-9 

,25-4 

24-2 

6 

-4.7 

4-7 

19-0 ■ 

20-2 

6 

-h6-3 

4-3 

12-7 

13-2 

6 

-f-7-9 

10-3 

5-1 

5*5 

6 

-f7-8 

6-1 

3-8 

3-3 

5 

-f 13-2 

14*5 

Blank 

1*5 

13 

— 

27*5 


Table II gives individual analyses carried out on 25 Ay of magnesium. The 
percentage deviation of each analysis from the mean is given and it will be seen 
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tliat the greatest is — 7*0. The percentage deviation of the mean value of the six 
analyses from the theoretical is —4*7. 

Table II. Six estimations of 25‘4y Mg, 


Volume of 

Tliiosulphate soln. 

bromide-bromate 

Divisions on micro- 

soln. used (ml.) 

burette scale 

0-7 

10-87 

0-6 

5-89 

0-6 

6-82 

0-6 

6-24 

0-6 

7*73 

0-6 

5-84 


Mg as estimated. 

Deviation 

Corrected for 

from mean 

blank* (y) 

7 

23-6 

-0-6 

25-3 

-M-1 

23-9 

-0-3 

24-8 

-fO-6 

22-5 

-1-7 

25-4 

+ 1-2 


% deviation 
from mean 

-2*5 
+ 4,*5 
- 1*2 
+ 2*5 
~7-0 
4- 5*0 


* Corrected by subtracting blank value =:l'5y. 

1 division (100 small graduations on) microburette scale used = 0-04435 ml. 

1 ml. bromide-bromate solution is equivalent to 1-58 mg. Br. _ . ^ , 

1 division (100 small graduations) on micro-burette scale used, containing approximately 
yySO tliiosulphate solution is equivalent to 0-041 mg. Br. (A weaker thiosulphate solution -was 
used here than was subsequently considered more generally suitable.) 

Mean value of the six analyses of 25-4y of magnesium is 24-2y. 


Six determinations of the blank value were carried out, using 0*1 ml. of 
8 "hydroxy quinoline and seven estimations using 0*2 ml. The mean values of 
these two series were practically the same (I -by) though individual values varied 
from 1-Oy to 2-5y, This blank value is due to the glass and it will be seen that 
the variation between the individual blanks (up to TOy from the mean) may 
account to a large extent for the high deviation of individual anatyses where 
quantities less than 20 y are determined. 

Determination of magnesium in the presence of calcium,. 

Table III gives the results of determinations of magnesium in presence of 


varying amounts of calcium. 

. Table III. 

Apparent increase of 

Wt. of calcium 

Mean value of 

magnesium due to 

added 

four analyses 

presence of calcium 

r 

7 


0 

53-5 

— 

10 

54-4 

0-9 

25 

54-5 

1-0 

80 

53*9 

0-4 

100 

53-1 

-0-4 

200 

55-8 

2-3 


In each case four analyses were carried out and the mean value of these 
determinations is given in column 2 of Table III. From these figures it will bc^ 
seen that the analysis of 50y of magnesium in 3*5 ml. may be carried out without 
any appreciable error due to the presence of four times this quantity of calcium. 

SUMMABY. 

1, A method is described whereby quantities of magnesium down to 20 y in 
3 ml. or less can be reliably determined in standard solutions or in solutions from 
ashed residues. 

2. Analyses were carried out on known quantities of magnesium varying 
from 114*2 down to 3*8y. The results of these analyses are given and the 
figures show that over a range 114 to 20y the coefficient of variation of the indi- 
vidual determination is T2 at the higher and 4*3 at the lower level. An individual 
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analysis therefore down to 20y of magnesium may be relied on to withm 10 % of 
the theoretical quantity. With this amomit of magnesium the error of estimate 
is chiefly due to the glass of the centrifuge-tubes used. 

3. It has been shown that, by the method described, 50y of magnesium in 
3-5 ml. can be determined in the presence of four times as much calcium without 
any increased error due to the calcium. 
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CXXXVII. THE FORMATION OF HYPONITROUS 
ACID AS AN INTERMEDIATE COMPOUND IN THE 
BIOLOGICAL OR PHOTOCHEMICAL OXIDATION 
OF AMMONIA TO NITROUS ACID. 

11. MICROBIOLOGICAL OXIDATION L 

By ALEXANDER STEVEN CORBET. 

From the 1,0. 1. Agricultural Research Station, 

Jealotts Hill, Bracknell, Berks. 

{Received March 27th, 1935.) 

The present investigation is concerned with the oxidation of ammonium salts 
to nitric acid in soil. In Part I [Corbet, 1934] the chemical aspects of the subject 
were dealt with, and in this paper the reactions effected by bacterial agency:" are 
considered. 

For work on the biological oxidation of ammonia, aqueous solutions of 
ammonium sulphate containing small amounts of nutrient salts were inoculated 
with nitrifying organisms from soil. No particular attention was paid to the 
species of organisms present, but difficulty was experienced frequently in 
obtaining a culture capable of effecting complete and rapid nitrification under 
experimental conditions. On many occasions inoculation of Beesley's medium 
with small quantities of soil from arable land failed to produce more than traces 
of nitrite, even after prolonged incubation. With a few soil samples obtained at 
Jealotts Hill, nitrite production in Beesley’s medium was strong and rapid but 
usually less than 5 % of the ammonium salt was decomposed after several weeks' 
incubation at 32°. 

In one instance only did nitrification proceed beyond the stage of nitrite 
formation, and no attempt was made to ensure nitrate production, as the present 
investigation was concerned primarily with the intermediate compounds formed 
during the oxidation of ammonia to nitrous acid. 

The formation of intermediate compounds. 

It has been found in this investigation that the microbiological oxidation of 
ammonium (as sulphate) can proceed by the following stages: 

NH3 NH2OH -> H2N2O2 HNO2 ~> HNO3 . 

There appears to be no doubt that hydroxylamine occurs as an intermediate 
compound during the early stages of nitrification, although on account of the 
reaction of the medium it is present in quantity too small to admit of accurate 
estimation. In some series of experiments, when nitrification had begun, this 
compound was detected by its reducing action on Fehling's solution and on 
iron alum, but it was never present when appreciable quantities of nitrite had 
accumulated. 

^ Some aspects of the work described in this paper were considered in a paper read at the 
Annual General Meeting of the Association of Applied Biologists held in London on I5th Februarv 
1935. 
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It was shown experimentally that cultures of soil micro-organisms able to 
convert ammonium (as sulphate) into nitrite transformed hydroxylamine into 
nitrite under the same conditions. In one such experiment, 95 % of the nitrogen 
originally present as hydroxylamine disappeared, leaving the residue in the 
form of nitrite. It was evident that the hydroxylamine had undergone oxidation 
to nitrite, and obviously the resulting hydroxylamine nitrite had broken down 
to nitrous oxide and water. 

xAithough hydroxylamine was detected as an intermediate product on 
occasions, it could not accumulate in the culture flasks since it becomes pro- 
gressively less stable with increasing alkalinity of the medium. The data given 
in Table V show that some decomposition of hydroxylamine takes place at 
y)jj 4^6, while at higher values the breakdown is rapid. In presence of nitrite, 
hydroxylamine is unstable whatever be the reaction of the medium (Table VI). 
Addition of nitrite is an easy and effective means of removmg hydroxjdamine 
from solution, and advantage was taken of this fact in the analytical procedure. 

Hyponitrous acid was frequently detected as an intermediate compound 
during the early stages of nitrification and, with some cultures of soil micro- 
organisms, it was present in quantity. 

In one series of experiments with ammonium sulphate, a considerable 
portion of the nitrogen known to be present could not be accounted for as 
ammonia, hydroxylamine, nitrous or nitric acid, and this deficit was greatest 
between the disappearance of ammonia and the formation of nitrite. It was 
concluded that the nitrogen was present in the form of hyponitrite. 

This experiment was carried out in the early stages of the investigation, 
before a satisfactory method of estimating hyponitrous acid had been elaborated. 
Later work however fully confirmed the tentative conclusion. This substance 
was often detected during the early stages of nitrification, but in one series 
of experiments it constituted an important intermediate substance in a biological 
reaction, whereby the nitrogen in ammonium sulphate was finally lost, pre- 
sumably in a gaseous form. 

Calcium hyponitrite is stable in aqueous solution and in presence of nitrite, 
but on warming it decomposes and the nitrogen is lost in gaseous form. Although 
no chemical mechanism is known whereby hyponitrites are oxidised to nitrite, 
when an aqueous solution of calcium hyponitrite was inoculated with soil 
micro-organisms, there was an accumulation of nitrite and no gas evolution 
took place. 

Attention has already been drawn [Corbet, 1934] to the autoxidation of 
nitrous acid which takes place rapidly in media of pjj- <5. 

Discussion. 

In Tables I-IV and Figs. 1-3 are given some of the results obtained during 
the present investigation. It was found preferable to work with a number of 
separate culture flasks, since nitrification was neither vigorous nor rapid when a 
large bulk of liquid medium was inoculated and aliquot portions were withdrawn 
at intervals, and so in some instances the experimental points do not lie on a 
smooth curve. 

It will be seen that while hydroxylamine was hardly ever present in measur- 
able amount, hyponitrous acid constituted an important intermediate compound 
in the first and fourth series of experiments. Since the mutual presence of 
hydroxylamine and nitrite results in loss of nitrogen, it is not surprising that 
these two compounds do not co-exist at any stage during the biological nitri- 
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fication of Beesley’s medram. The fact that hydroxylamiiie and hyponitrous 
acid occur during the initial stages of the decomposition and are absent later, 
when appreciable amounts of ammonia still remain to be oxidised, is discussed 
on p. 1089. 

Table I. First series of nitrification experifmnts. 


Nitrogen present in mg. per 100 ml. solution 


Days after inoculation 

Nitrogen present as : 

Ammonia 

Nitrous acid 

19-6 

8 

150 

1-7 

14 

4*7 

3-0 

18 

10-7 

7-1 

24 

9-0 

9*8 

30 

7*8 

ll-O 

42 

8-8 

10*3 

76 

0-1 

19-6 

Total accounted for 

19-6 

16*7 

7-7 

17-8 

18*8 

18-8 

19-1 

19*7 

Deficit 


2*9 

11-9 

1-8 

0-8 

0-8 

0*5 


Hyponitrous acid-N present according 
to titration with KMn 04 

• 

3-0 

114 

3-6 

0*8 

0-8 

0-3 



No nitrate was found in any of the culture flasks. These results are expressed graphically 
in Fig. 1. There was, of course, no actual regeneration of ammonia: the apparent increase in 
ammonia-nitrogen on the 18th daj^ is attributable to the fact that the reaction did not proceed 
at the same speed in all the culture flasks. 



Fig. 1. First series of nitrification experiments. 

• — • Ammonia-N. o — o Nitrous-N. x — x Hyponitrous-N. 


Table II. Second series of nitrification experim>ents. 

Nitrogen present in mg. per 100 ml. solution 


Days after inoculation : 

0 

11 

15 

21 

27 

33 

40 

48 

Nitrogen present as : 
Ammonia 

19*2 

18*8 

18'0 

18-0 

18*5 

18*9 

18*3 

18*6 

Hydroxylamine 



. 

04 





Nitrous acid 


04 

0-2 

0-7 

6*3 

6*2 

04 

0*6 

Total accounted for 

19-2 

19-2 

18-7 

18*8 

18*8 

19*1 

18*7 

19*2 

Deficit 

. 

0*0 

0*5 

0*4 

04 

0*1 

0*5 

0*0 


No nitrate was detected in this series of experiments. 

Subcultures from tins experiment and many other cultures of soil micro-organisms gave similar 
results. In one experiment, in which the course of nitrification was followed by measurement of 
the diminution in pressure, it was found that biological activity ceased when a small proportion 
of the ammonia had been oxidised. 

The culture flasks were incubated at 32°, and qualitative experiments 
showed that the course of nitrification was similar when incubation took place 
at 4°. 
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TaMe III. Third series of nitrification experiments. 


Nitrogen present in mg. per 100 ml. solution 



Days after inoculation 

'o 

>3 

5 

7 

10 

13 

17 

19 

24 

28 

42 

Nitrogen present as: 








11*3 


2-1 


Ammonia 

19-2 

18-0 

18-2 

18*7 

17*8 

lo-9 

11-0 

7*2 

3*5 

Nitrous acid 


0-0 

04 

0*3 

TO 

2-7 

74 

6-8 

94 

16-7 

15-3 

Total accounted for 

19-2 

18*5 

18-6 

19-0 

18-8 

18*6 

184 

184 

16-3* 

18*8 

18-8 

Deficit 


0-7 

0-6 

0*2 

04 

0-6 

14 

14 

2*9 

0-4 

04 

Qualitative tests : 












Hydroxylamine 

__ 

+ 

— 

+ 

— , 

+ 

__ 

__ 




Hyponitrous acid 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


— 





Nitric acid 

__ 

— 

— 


~ 

— 


_ 





^ No satisfactory explanation of this.iow value was discovered. 
A subculture from the above experiment gave similar results. 



Pig. 2. Third series of nitrification experiments. 
Ammonia-N. o — o Nitrous-N. 


In Part I attention was drawn to work carried out by Beesley [1914] on the 
biological oxidation of ammonium salts, in which, at one stage during an 
experiment, a considerable proportion of the nitrogen known to be present was 
unaccounted for, although finally it appeared in the form of nitrate. That the 
missing nitrogen was present partly, if not entirely, as calcium hyponitrite 
there can now be little doubt. The results obtained by Beesley were closely 
paralleled in the first series of nitrification experiments performed by the present 
writer (Table I and Fig. 1). Although in this case the hyponitrite was not 
estimated gasometrically, the qualitative tests leave no room for doubt that the 
missing nitrogen existed at least partly, and probably entirely, in the form of 
calcium hyponitrite. Chemical evidence has been adduced to show that there 
could have been no accumulation of hydroxylamine under the circumstances. 

The evidence available strongly suggests that nitrification may be effected 
by a number of different species or strains of bacteria. It* is unlikely that 
cultivation in the laboratory has produced drastic changes in the enzymic 
activities of the micro-organisms, for subcultures invariably gave the same type 
of reaction as the original cultures. The only way in which art:fficial conditions 
appeared responsible for any change was that in the type detailed in the third 
series of experiments production of hydroxylamine and hyponitrous acid was 
definitely associated with the logarithmic increase phase of growth, although 
repeated subculturing reduced these intermediates to vanishing point. 
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Table IV. Fourth series of nitrification experiments. 



Nitrogen present in mg. per 

100 ml. solution 


Days after inoculation 
Xitrogen present as: 
Ammonia 

Hyponitrous acid 
Nitrous acid 

6 2 

19-8 18-0 

1-4 
0-0 

3 

18-0 

n.d. 

0-0 

6 

16-5 

2*4 

0-0 

8 

15-8 

n.d. 

0-0 

10 

15-0 

1-7 

0-0 

13 

14-0 

2-1 

0-0 

17 

14-0 

n.d. 

O'O 

35 * 

10-2 

n.d. 

0-0 

55 

54) 

0-7 

0-0 

Total accounted for 

19*8 19-4 


18-9 


16-7 

16-1 



6-6 

13-2 

Deficit 

0-4 


0-9 


3-1 

3-7 



Qualitative tests : 

Hydroxylamine 

— — 



— 

— 

7 

1 + 1 

+ 

4- 

Hyponitrous acid 

Nitric acid 

- + + 

n.d. means not 

+ -t- 

determined. 

+ 



Determination of the total nitrogen by the Kjeldahl method (using sekmiiim as a catah st) 
in a parallel flask on the 35th day gave a value of 10-0 mg. nitrogen per 100 ml. solution. 

The results are plotted in Fig. 3. Subcultures gave precisely similar results. In one senes, a 
solution which contained initially 20-3 mg. NH^-N per 100 ml. solution contained 4-4 mg. 
NH. 5 -N and 1-0 mg. H^NgOa-N and no hydroxylamine or nitrate and only a trace ot nitrite 
after 81 days. 



Fig, 3. Fourth series of nitrification experiments. 

• Ammonia-N. x - - - x Hyponitrous-N. 


The most interesting type of biological nitrification encountered is that 
detailed in the fourth series of experiments (Table IV and Fig. 3) with a culture 
obtained from soil under grass which had been treated with 'hiitrochalk” 
some 6 months previously. This particular soil was selected since it repeatedly 
gave a strong positive reaction for hyponitrous acid with the resorcinol and 
potassium periodate test. With this culture, disappearance of ammonia was 
rapid, and after about 10 % of the nitrogen had accumulated in the form of 
hyponitrite, the proportion of the latter remained constant throughout the 
experiment. Presumably the missing nitrogen escaped in gaseous form. 

Nitrification in soil. 

It appears that the biological production of nitrite from ammonia in soil 
takes place in a variety of ways. The repeated failures to isolate nitrate-forming 
bacteria from soil suggest that Nitrobacter is by no means so widely distributed 
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as the nitrite-forming organisms, and that the further oxidation of nitrite to 
nitrate may be attributable to autoxidation in acid media. 

Evidence obtained from laboratory experiments indicates that hyponitrites 
may occur in soils, at least under some conditions, and tests at Jealotts Hill 
have shown that small amounts of hji^ponitrite are in fact present in certain soils. 
On the other hand, evidence has been advanced by Gopala Rao and Dhar [1931 ; 
Gopala Rao, 1934] and by the writer, showing that in exposed soils in the tropics, 
nitrification is, at least partly, a chemical process. Nitrite formation may be 
effected by a photochemical reaction and, to a lesser extent, by alternate wetting 
and drying- out of soils. 

The depth to which ultraviolet light can penetrate the soil is an important 
matter in this connection in the tropics. It is believed that photonitrification 
of ammonium salts is effected by light of the wave-length 3100“2900 A. The 
mercury arc emits radiations down to 1800 A., while the solar spectrum does not 
penetrate into ultraviolet regions beyond 2900 A. It was found in the laboratory 
that whilst light from a mercury vapour lamp effected nitrite-formation in a 
silica gel impregnated with ammonium sulphate to a depth of several inches, no 
liberation of iodine from potassium iodide occurred through 0-25 inch of moist 
or dry soil. Nevertheless, the question of penetration of soil by chemically 
active radiations from sunlight cannot be readily dismissed: Hoerlin [1934] 
states that the ultraviolet radiation in equatorial latitudes is of different intensity 
and composition from that in temperate regions. Many of the chemical reactions 
caused by ultraviolet light are effected also by the action of hydrogen peroxide 
[e.g. liberation of iodine from potassium iodide, nitrite production from ammonia 
[Weith and Weber, 1874] and the formation of a pink substance from ammonium 
thiocyanate), and this may have some bearing on the question of the depth of 
photonitrification in exposed tropical soils which are wetted daily. It must also 
be borne in mind that ammonium salts often occur 'Tree ’’ in such soils, not being 
adsorbed by the soil colloids, and in equatorial latitudes the top soil layer is much 
more shallow than in temperate regions. 

Once nitrite is formed in the acid soils of equatorial countries, the further 
oxidation to nitrate must be largely effected by chemical means. 

The criticisms advanced by Traps and Sterges [1935] against the work of 
Dhar and Gopala Rao are without substance, since in their experiments soil was 
exposed to the sun in pyrex beakers covered with glass. The writer has confirmed 
that no ultraviolet radiations of ■wave-length capable of oxidising ammonium 
salts to nitrite can penetrate these materials. 

Denitrification in sunlight. 

Recently Dhar [1934] has sought to explain the losses of nitrogen from soil, 
known to take place under certain conditions in presence of readily oxidisable 
organic matter, as a res-^ilt of the decomposition of ammonium nitrite in sunlight. 
Dhar has found that when mixed with s'terilised or unsterilised soil, or in presence 
of a photosensitiser such as titania, zinc oxide or ferric oxide, ammonium 
nitrite undergoes decomposition with liberation of free nitrogen: since nitrite 
is an intermediate in nitrification, it is supposed that ammonium nitrite is 
formed and then disrupted under the action of light. 

The present writer found that a solution of ammonium chloride and sodium 
nitrite in stoichiometrical proportions 6*8) showed no decomposition in the 
dark dui’ing a period of 3 months, and only slight losses of ammonia occurred, 
the nitrite content remaining unchanged, after 87 hours’ irradiation by the 
mercury arc (Table VII). In presence of freshly-ignited titania however, both 
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in sunlight and under the mercury arc, small quantities of gas were liberated 
In view of the fact that nitrite is so readily transformed into nitrate in acid 
soils, it seems doubtful if any considerable losses from soil can occur m this way 
except, possibly, in arid regions where nitrite accumulation takes place. 

While discussing nitrogen losses from the soil, attention may be drawn to 
the importance of the results of the fourth series of nitrification experunents. 

Jennv [1929] has shown that, in general, the nitrogen content of the soil 
is a function of the mean annual temperature and humidity, and thus for any 
given mean annual temperature and humidity, the potential mtrogen content 
of the soil has a maximum value. Apart from this it is evident that the nitrogen 
content of the soil cannot be raised indefinitely, and that some means must exist 
of ridding the soil of surplus nitrogen when the potential nitrogen content is 
exceeded as, for instance, in heavy applications of nitrogenous fertilisers. The 
nature of this mechanism is obscure, and it may be biological or chemical in 

character. m i • ni ■ 

In the fourth series of nitrification experiments described in tins paper, a 

loss of nitrogen followed the conversion of ammonium sulphate into hypomtrite, 
and the only plausible explanation is that the missing nitrogen has been released 
in gaseous form. This may be an example of a biological mechanism eiiectmg 
the escape of excessive amounts of nitrogen from the sod. In the present case 
however the detection and estimation of gaseous forms of nitrogen released by 
bacterial agency is difficult, since the reaction can proceed only in presence of 
adequate supplies of oxygen. 

Experimental. 

The decomposition of hydroxylamine. 

Solutions of hydroxylamine hydrochloride were prepared, and the reaction 
was adjusted by addition of sulphuric acid or sodium hydroxide; the values 
were determined colorimetrically. The solutions were preserved in the dark 
in stoppered fiasks, and the hydroxylamine content was determined by boiling 
with ferric alum and sulphuric acid, followed by titration of the reduced iioii 
with potassium permanganate. 

Table V. Loss of hydroxylamine from aqueous solution 
at different pj^ values. 

Initial cone. 0*0073 g. NHgOH per 100 ml. Temperature 32°. 

% Loss 


Pu 

After 

After 

After 

After 

After 

solution 

1 day 

7 days 

14 days 

23 days 

38 days 

2*2 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

4*6 

1*0 

1*7 

9*8 

— > 

— , 

5*9 

46*1 

46*9 

59*4 

61*1 

60*2 

8*4 

46*1* 

66*3 

75*2 

81*7 

86*9 


* Determination of other forms of nitrogen in this solution gave NHa-lST nil; nitrite-N, trace; 
nitrate-N, 0*001 %. 

It is evident that the decomposition of hydroxylamine which occurs in 
solutions not strongly acid is an oxidation, for vigorous boiling of hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride with NjlO NaOH in an inert atmosphere resulted in but slight 
decomposition. 

Losses of hydroxylamine from solution occurred in the presence of nitrite, 
whatever the reaction of the medium. For example, a solution was prepared 
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containing 0*039 g. NHgOH-N and 0*005 g. iiitrite-N per 100 mi. solution. 
Immediately after preparation, the hydroxylamine content dropped to 0*036 g, 
NII 20 H-N per 100 ml. solution, and 23 hours later the solution contahied 
0*034 g. NHgOH-N and no nitrite-N per 100 ml. solution. Thus, the whole of 
the nitrite ])l%s a stoichiometricaily equivalent amount of hydroxylamine had 
disappeared within a day. 

In a further experiment, a solution containing initially 0*030 g. NHqOH-N and 
0*057 g. nitrite-N per 100 mi. solution had the composition 0 g. NHgOH-N 
and 0*043 g. nitrite-N per 100 ml. solution on the following day. Both experi- 
ments were carried out at 32°. 

It is evident that the course of the reaction between hydroxylamine and 
nitrous acid must be affected by the reaction of the medium, and accordingly 
experiments were carried out, in stoppered flasks, at different 'p^ values 
(Table VI). 

Table VI. Loss of nitrogen from solutions of hydroxylamine 
and nitrous acid at different p^^ values. 

Initial cone. 0-036 g. NHgOH-N and 0-034 g. nitrite-N per 100 ml. solntion. 

Temperature 32°. 


Ph of 

NH 3 OH-N 

Nitrite-N 

solution 

after 1 day 

after 1 day 

2-4 

0-001 

0-000 

4-8 

0-000 

0-000 

5-9 

0-000 

0*016 

7-6 

0-000 

0-028 


The photochemical decomposition of ammonium nitrite. 

Irradiation of an aqueous solution of ammonium nitrite by means of a 
100 D.c. mercury arc gave the results shown in Table VII. 

Table VII. Irradiation of ammonium nitrite by ultraviolet light 

Initial cone. 0-028 mg. NH 3 -N and 0-027 mg. nitrite-N per 100 ml. solution 
(prepared from ammonium chloride and sodium nitrite). 

Treatment NH3-N Nitrite-N 

3 months in dark 0-027 0*028 

87 hours’ irradiation by mercury arc 0-023 0-028 

The biological oxidation of ammonium sulphate. Beesley's medium. 

The medium employed for the culture of the nitrifying organisms was that 
recommended by Beesley [1914] and prepared according to the formula: 

Nitrogen (in combination as ammonium sulphate) 0*20 g.; KH 2 PO 4 0*20 g.; 
NaCl 0*20 g-; MgS 04 , 7 H 20 0*066 g.; CaCO^ 20*0 g.; distilled water 1000 ml. 

The of the medium was 6*9 (quinhydrone electrode) 1 |- hours after pre- 
paration. 

Usually about 2 litres of Beesley’s medium were prepared and inoculated 
with about 1 ml. of a vigorous culture of nitrifying organisms obtained from 
soil: after standing overnight, quantities of 100 or 200 ml. were placed in a 
number of 500 mi. conical flasks which were closed with rubber bungs or cotton- 
wool: when rubber bungs were employed, an adequate supply of air was present 
for complete nitrification. The flasks were incubated at 32° and the contents 
analysed at convenient intervals. 
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Analysis of the nitrifying solutions. 

Routine analysis of Beesley’s medium, after inoculation with nitrifying organisms, was 
carried out as follows. The calcium carbonate was removed by filtration and the filtrate made up 
to a standard volume with water. After qualitative tests for hydroxylamine (hehling s solution), 
hyponitrous acid (resorcinol and potassium periodate), nitrous acid (Griess) and nitiic acid (re- 
duction to nitrite), aliquot portions of the liquid were analysed as follows. 

(а) Ammonia was estimated by distillation with magnesia into standard sulphuric acid 

solution. 

(б) Mtrite and nitrate together were determined by addition of Devarda’s alloy to the solution, 
after the ammonia estimation had been completed, followed by distillation of the ammonia 
formed by reduction into standard acid as before. 

(c) Mtrite was determined by the Griess-Ilosva colorimetric method. 

{d) The solution was titrated with potassium permanganate in presence of sulphuric acid 
Ijefore and after boiling: in this way the nitrite plus hyponitrite, and nitrite alone were estimated, 
but see the remarks on p. 1095. Permanganate titrations were carried out only in the first series of 
experiments, a gasometric method being subsequently employed for the estimation o.t hyponitrite. 

(e) When present in sufficient quantity, hydroxjdamine was estimated by boiling with ferric 
alum and sulphuric acid, followed by titration with potassium permanganate. 

[f) The estinuition of hypo'tiitT'ous acid. The method of estimating hyponitrous acid entailed 
collection and examination of the gases evolved on boiling. 100 ml. of the solution were placed 
in a Claisen distillation flask, and after displacement of the air by a current of pure carbon dioxide 
from a Parmer’s apparatus [1920], the contents of the flask were maintained at boiling-point for 
about 1 hour. The liberated gases (nitrous and nitric oxides and nitrogen) were swept into a Schifl’s 
nitrometer, over strong potassium hydroxide (saturated with nitrous and nitric oxides), by a 
further current of carbon dioxide. Nitric oxide was estimated by measurement of the diminution 
in volume after shaking with ferrous sulphate, and nitrous oxide by determination of the volume 
decrease after sparking in presence of excess of hydrogen. As air was often present, particularly 
during the initial stages of nitrification experiments, the amount of hydrogen used was found by 
noting the diminution in volume after further sparking with oxygen. Attempts to measure the 
proportions of the thi’ee gases present by measuring the volume changes, first after sparking 
with hydrogen and then after exploding with oxygen, often gave results explicable only on 
the supposition that any nitric oxide present had been largely reduced to ammonia. Nevertheless, 
the absorption of nitric oxide by ferrous sulphate solution is not an entirely satisfactory procedure, 
for the reaction is somewhat slow, and it is necessary first to saturate the absorbent 'with nitrous 
oxide; moreover, the precipitate formed as a result of potash from the nitrometer coming into 
contact with ferrous sulphate is often troublesome in the gas burette. 

In some experiments, the hyponitrite in the culture solution was actually separated as the 
silver salt by precipitation with excess of silver nitrate; after standing overnight, the precipitate 
was washed free from silver nitrate and decomposed by boiling with sulphuric acid. Analysis of 
the mixed nitrogen gases evolved was carried out in the manner described. Vigorous boiling of a 
solution of ammonium nitrite 'with a small amount of calcium carbonate, the first-named being 
present in the maximum concentration in which it could occur in the culture liquid, resulted in 
the liberation of so small a quantity of gas that it was evident that no appreciable error was 
introduced into the hyponitrite estimation as a result of nitrogen gas liberated by the decom- 
position of any ammonium nitrite present. 

The estimation of hyponitrous acid is not easy, and to this fact, doubtless, must be attributed 
the former lack of convincing evidence that this acid constitutes an intermediate in the oxidation 
of ammonia to nitrous acid. 

Experiments were first conducted with silver hyponitrite, which was prepared as a pale 
greenish yellow, flocculent precipitate by addition of excess of silver nitrate to a solution of 
sodium hyponitrite. The salt dried to a green powder, which rapidly darkened when exposed to 
light. The silver was estimated as chloride and the hyponitrite determined by oxidation of the 
salt by iV/lO KMn 04 , acidified with sulphuric acid, and collection of the nitrogen gases evolved on 
heating in a Schifi’s nitrometer over potash, as described above. In this procedure a portion of 
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the nitrogen present in the hyponitrite remained in the flask as nitrate (see equations on p. 1096), 
and was subsequently estimated in the form of ammonia, after reduction with Devarda’s alloy. 
The nitrogenous gases collected in the nitrometer were analysed in the manner already described. 
Analysis of the silver salt gave the following results (%): 




Found 


Calculated 


Preparation {a) 

Preparation (6) 

for AggNgOg 

Ag 

f 

75-7 0/^ 


74-8 

78-25 

Nas NO 

1-51 


1-09 



N as NgO 
NasNg 

6-40 

0-00 


1 8-79 



N as NOg' 

2-55 

22-4 

0-08 

21-6 

21-75 





96-4 

100-00 


Calcium hyponitrite was prepared by addition of excess of calcium nitrate to a solution of 
sodium hyponitrite: the resulting precijiitate was washed with water, then with alcohol and 
finally with ether and dried on filter-paper. 


Analysis of calcium hyponitrite: 


Fomid 

Calculated 



A 

for CaN20g,4H20 

Ga 


23-35 (23-34) % 

23-29 

Nas NO 

1-85 



N as NgO 

9-57 



N as Ng 

0-00 



N as NO3' 

4-17 



Total N 

15*59 



*NgO./' 


32-76 

34-80 



1*43 

— 

NgO (by difference) 


42*47 

41-86 


On heating to constant weight at 105°, the loss in weight was 3541 %. 

* This figure was arrived at by addition of the nitrogen found as NO, NgO, Ng and NOg" and 
multiplication by the apjDropriate factor. 

In routine analysis of soil, ammonia is estimated by distillation with magnesia and collection 
in standard acid, whilst nitrite and nitrate together are determined by measurement of the further 
ammonia liberated by distillation with magnesia after reduction by Devarda’s alloy. With pure 
hydro xylamine hydrochloride practically no “ammonia ’’-nitrogen is found by distillation with 
magnesia, but the value for the “nitrate ’’-nitrogen is between 70 and 90 % of the hydroxylamine- 
nitrogen knovm to be present. Hyponitrite is not detected during such soil analysis, since the 
nitrogen is lost in gaseous form on warming. 

Fortunately, hydro xylamine was never present in more than very small amount during the 
present investigation, so that no error was introduced from this source. Hj^-ponitrite and nitrite 
do not react but aqueous solutions of calcium hyponitrite slowly decompose on standing. In 
presence of hyponitrite, nitrite can be accurately estimated by permanganate titration, provided 
that the hyponitrite is first decomposed by boiling the solution for 10 minutes. 

The action of potassium permanganate on hyponitrites. The action of permanganate on hyponi- 
trites was investigated, but the results obtained are somewhat inconclusive. 

Kirschner [1898] stated that oxidation of hyponitrous acid by potassium permanganate 
entailed the consumption of only one atom of oxygen per mol. of acid, but subsequent investigators 
have disagreed with this view. The present research showed that considerable variation occurs in 
the ratio 0 /HgNgOg during the oxidation of hyponitrites by addition of the latter to a cold, acidified 
solution of potassium permanganate. In general, the equation 

iHgNgOgd- 40 = 2 HNO 3 + 3H:gO + 3NgO 

is satisfied, giving a value of unity to the ratio O/HaNgOg, as claimed by Kirschner. 

Eighteen determinations of the hyponitrite in silver hyponitrite by this method gave a mean 
value of 20-94 ±1-31 % as against the theoretical value of 21-75 for pure AggNgOg, but the figures 
varied between 11-02 and 31*94 % . 
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It appears that the equation given above may represent the sum. of two reactions : I 

{a) 

(6) H2NA+40=:2HN03. 

Under laboratory conditions with cold permanganate and sulphuric acid, the reaction shows a 
definite tendency to proceed so that three-fourths of the hyponitrous acid decomposes according 
to (a) and one-fourth is oxidised according to (6), although this relationship appears to be fortuitous . 

Summary. 5 

The oxidation of ammonia (as ammonium sulphate) by cultures of soil 
micro-organisms proceeds in a variety of ways. The type most frequently 
encountered was that in which oxidation ceased after about 5 % of the am- ? 

monium salt had been converted into nitrite: with other cultures nitrite for- 
mation was vigorous and rapid. 

The question of the presence of intermediate compomids during the course 
of nitrification has been investigated in detail and it has been established that, 
while hydroxylamine has only an ephemeral existence at values of 6 and 
above, calcium hyponitrite constitutes an important intermediate compound 
during nitrification by certain strains of soil bacteria. The presence of hyponitrite 
was detected by the colour given with resorcinol and potassium periodate, and its 
estimation was effected by collection and examination of the nitrogenous gases 
liberated by boiling the culture liquids, or by separation of the silver salt, followed 
by measurement of the nitrogenous gases evolved by heating with sulpfiniric acid. 

In one series of nitrification experiments, ammonia was oxidised to hyponi- 
trite and this was followed by loss of nitrogen; in this particular series neither 
■ nitrite nor nitrate was detected at any time. In all cases, subcultures gave pre- 
cisely similar results. 

Nitrification in soils, by biological and chemical agencies, is discussed in the 
light of the results obtained during the present investigation. ? 

The author wishes to express his indebtedness to the Eesearch Council of 
Messrs Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. for a grant which rendered this 
investigation possible, and to Mr H. J. Page and Prof. H. Eaistrick for their 
continued interest. 
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In a previous communication [Boylaiid and Boyland, 1934] two distinct lactic 
dehydrogenases were described, one present in yeast and one in mammalian 
muscle. Tumour tissue (Jensen rat sarcoma) extracts made by the method 
previously used with muscle reduced methylene blue rapidly in the presence 
of lactic . dehydrogenase coenzyme (prepared after Banga et al. [1932]) in the 
absence of any other substrate. Extracts of J.R.S. were also made by the 
method of freezing and thawing described by Boyland and Mawson [1934] 
with similar results. No amount of washing of the tissue or dialysis of the 
extract appeared to reduce the activity. In some cases the time of reduction 
of methylene blue was slightly decreased by the addition of lactate but the 
differences appeared to bear no relation to the time of dialysis, which precluded 
the possibility that the extract was acting on some dialysable substrate which 
it contained. Similarly extracts of rat and mouse muscle contained some lactic 
dehydrogenase but also reduced methylene blue without the addition of lactate. 
Some typical results for muscle extracts are given in Table I. All the results 
described in this paper were obtained by observation of the time necessary to 
decolorise methylene blue solution in evacuated Thunberg tubes at 38°. 

Table I. Reduction of methylene blue by frozen muscle extracts. 


1 ml. extract, 0-5 ml. lf/15 Na 2 HP 04 , 0-5 ml. substrate + water, 0*5 ml. 1/5000 
methylene blue pa; 8-0-8*2, 


Muscle 

Rat skeletal 

Rat heart 



Mouse skeletal 

A 

Rabbit heart 

Rabbit skeletal 

A 


T 

Activity 

T 

Activity 

r 

T 

A 

Activity 

( 

T 

Activity 

T Activity 

Additions 

mins. 

(100/T) 

mins. 

(100/T) 

mins. 

(100/T) 

mins. 

(100/T) 

mins. (100/T) 

None 

>180 

0-0 

>800 

0*0 

>600 

0-0 

>180 

0-0 

> 180 0-0 

Lactate (if/50) 

>180 

0-0 

— 

— 

>600 

0-0 

>180 

0-0 

> 180 0-0 

Coenzyme (0-4 mg.) 

29 

3-4 

24 

4-2 

70 

1-7 

>180 

0-0 

> 180 0-0 

Coenzyme -f- lactate 

18 

5-5 

U 

66-0 

36 

2-8 

17 

5-9 

16 6-2 

Adenyl pyrophosphate 

22 

4*3 

16 

6-2 

90 

M 

>180 

0-0 

> 180 0-0 

(iK£/iU0U) 

Hypoxanthine (if/6000) 

19 

5*2 

16 

6-2 

35 

2-9 

> 180 

0-0 

> 180 0-0 


It can be seen that extracts of rabbit heart or skeletal muscle will not 
decolor methylene blue in the presence of coenzyme without added lactate. 

Extracts of some tumours (carcinoma 63, sarcoma 37, Crocker 180 and Mai 
sarcoma of mice and rat sarcoma R. 10) gave results comparable with those 
obtained with muscle, i.e. a lactic dehydrogenase was present but its effect was 
nartlv masked by the presence of another enzyme system. It wiU be shown that 
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this could be adenine nucleosidase and xanthine o^id^^e The optimum reaction 
for the lactic dehydrogenase of heart muscle is ^ 

the enzyme has about half the optimum activity [Boyland and Boyland, 1934]^ 
showi.^ the effect of j>h oa e tumour extract „e given m Table II 

and Fig. 1. 


Table II. Eeduction of methylene blue by extracts of frozen J.B.8. 


Coenzyme 

Pb. 

Extract 1 6-0 0*4 

ao 0*4 

8*5 0*4 

8-5 0-4 

Extract 2 8-0 0-4 

8-0 0-4 

8*0 0-1 

8-0 0*1 


Lactate 

T 

Activity 

(i¥/50) 

mins. 

(100/T) 


5 

20-0 

+ 

84 

12*0 


7 

14-0 

+ 


18-0 


9 

11-0 


8 

12*0 


90 

M 

+ 

34 

2-9 



T?io« 1 ■Rerlnction of methylene blue by extract of frozen J.R.S. In each tube 1 ml. extract, 
i ml. Jf/15 phosphate, adenylpyrophosphate (J¥/1000), and 1 ml. i//5000 methylene bine. 


Table II also shows the effect of adding small quantities of coenzyme, 
sufficient to activate the lactic dehydrogenase but barely enough to act as 
substrate for xanthine dehydrogenase, thus revealing the effect of lactic dehydro- 
genase. With sarcomata 37, Crocker 180 and MaP the proportion of the lactic 
dehydrogenase to the nucleosidase-xanthme oxidase systems is much higher as 
shown in Table III. 

The rate of oxidation of hexosediphosphate in the presence of coenzyme 
was determined in some extracts and was found to be similar to that of lactic 
acid in aU experiments. It is therefore not tabulated in Table III. 

Xanthine oxidase. 

The addition of hypoxanthine solution (final concentration 1 in 2000) to the 
tissue extracts produced decoloration of methylene blue in all cases except 
those of rabbit skeletal and heart muscle. Figures for xanthine oxidase actmty 
are given in Tables I and III under hypoxanthine. 

A measure of the relative amounts of the various enzyme systems is given 
by the figures in Tables I and III for the “activity” (100/T) with the corre- 
sponding substances. The figure for lactic dehydrogenase (column headed lactate 

1 A tumour produced in mice by Mr H. Burrows by subcutaneous injection of sodium 
l:2:5:6-dibenzantbracene-9:10-endo-aj3-succinate [Cook, 1931], 
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Table HI. Activity of frozen tumour extracts. 

1 ml. extract, 0-5 mi. ilf/15 Na 2 HP 04 , substrate and water 0*5 ml., 

0-5 ml. 1/5000 methylene blue. 

In all cases the reduction times with extract alone, and with lactate + extract were long 
compared with the other times. 

(a) and (6) refer to extracts of different batches of tumours. 

Activity 100/T 



Lactate 

phosphate 

Hypoxanthine 

Substrate 

Tumour 

Mjm 

1//1000 

A//6000 

J.R.S. (a) 

0*0 

12*5 

33-0 

(bl) 

44 

20-0 

20-0 

{b 2)* 

2*2 

17-0 

18-0 

R. 10 («) 

o-ot 

17-0 

18-2 

(b) 

0*0 

9-5 

154 

Crocker 180 (o) 

3-5 

3-2 

4-5 

(b) 

12-0 

5-0 

8-0 

C 63 (a) 

0-9 

2-7 

10-0 

(b) 

0-0 

14 

6-0 

8 37 (a) 

19-0 

12-0 

17-0 

(b) 

16-0 

12-0 

12-0 

Mai. sarcoma (a) 

3-9 

1-0 

3*2 

(b) 

12-2 

6-0 

6-0 


* Second extraction of same tumour. f With half quantity of coenzyme 100/T was 0*4. 

MjBO) in Table III was obtained by subtracting the “activity” with coenzyme 
alone from that with coenzyme -f lactate. Zero activity therefore implies that 
the reduction times with coenzyme, with and without lactate, were the same. 
In some cases the times were actually longer with lactate than without. This 
may be due to a protection of the coenzyme by lactate. The figures for lactic 
dehydrogenase are therefore minimum values. The same effect is shown with 
adenylpyrophosphate and lactate or hexosediphosphate in Table IV. 

Table IV. Reduction of methylene blue by extracts of Mai. sarcoma. 


Extract 1 


Extract 2 


Additions 

T 

mins. 

Activity 

(100/T) 

T 

mins. 

Activity 

(100/T) 

Adenylpyrophosphate (JbT/lOOO) 

14 

7*2 

16 

6-2 

Adenylpyrophosphate + lactate ( Jf /50) 

19 

5-3 

39 

2-5 

Adenylpyrophosphate + hexosediphosphate ( if /50) 

27 

3-7 

38 

2-6 

2-7 

Coenzyme (04 mg.) 

27 

3-7 

37 

Coenzyme + lactate 

7 

14-0 

16 

6-2 

Coenzyme -}- hexosediphos]3hate 


15-0 

16 

6-2 


Table IV also shows that adenylpyrophosphate has no activity as lactic 
dehydrogenase coenzyme. This has been confirmed by testing with the lactic 
dehydrogenase preparation of rabbit muscle, which contains no xanthine oxidase 
(see Table I) and does not decolorise methylene blue in the presence of adenyl- 
pyrophosphate alone. 

Nucleosidase. 

Szent-Gyorgyi’s coenzyme, adenylpyrophosphate (prepared according to 
Lohmann [1932]) and adenylic acid reduced methylene blue in the presence of 
tumour extracts, but not with rabbit 
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dueto the combined actions of anncleosidase (adenine f 

oxidise. It cannot be due to the latter enzyme actmg with an impurity m 
the preparations, for there is a definite optimum at about 74 (see Fig 1) 
whereas xanthine oxidase has an almost constant 

8-5. Levene et al. [1924] have shown that nucleosidase has an optimum at 

^minimum figure for the nucleosidaae activity of the extracts is given by the 
actMty in the presence of adenylpyrophosphate for the enzyme must act on 
this before the dehydrogenation can occur. That the limitmg factor is often tie 
amolt of xanthine oxidase present can be seen from the fact that the reduction 
times are in many cases nearly the same for hj^oxanthme and adenylpyro- 
phosphate. On the other hand milk xanthine oxidase reduces ^thylene blue 
100 times more rapidly in the presence of hypoxanthine than m the Pi’o®once^of 
adenylic acid [Dixon and Lemberg, 1934]. Rabbit muscle extracts do not 
redu4 methylene blue with adenylpyrophosphate or h^oxanthine The ack 
of activity with adenyl pyrophosphate may be due to the absence of xanthine 

oxidase only and not of nucleosidase. ^ ^ ^4- 

Incubation of rabbit muscle extract with coenzyme for oO mmutes did not 
however destroy the latter, for its power of acting as lactic dehydrogenase 
coenzyme was unimpaired. If adenine nucleosidase is present it must therefore 
be only in relatively small amounts. 

Disotjssiok. 


The foregoing experiments show that the tissue of the tumours examined 
contains lactic dehydrogenase, which requires a coenzyme for its action and 
shows optimum activity in alkaline solutions. It therefore appears to be identical 
with the enzyme present in mammalian muscle. Many tumour extracts however 
oxidise the coenzyme so rapidly that the lactic acid oxidation is not readilj^ 
observed. Rat and mouse muscle extracts resemble the tiimoiir extracts to 
some extent in this respect as they reduce methylene blue in the presence of 
coenzyme or adenylpyrophosphate. In this they differ markedly from rabbit 
muscle extract which does not oxidise the coenzyme, nor does it contain 
xanthine oxidase. It is possibly for this reason that Meyerhof found that lat 
muscle did not give glycolytically active extracts, as his first experiments were 
made without addition of coenzyme or adenylpyrophosphate. Bo^dancl and 
Mawson [1934] were able to prepare glycolytically active rat muscle extracts by 
adding sufficient adenylpyrophosphate to compensate for its destruction. 

Tumour extracts generally attack adenylpyrophosphate and lactic dehydi’O- 
genase coenzyme even more rapidly than does rat muscle extract. There is a 
large variation in the rate of attack with different tumour extracts. Extracts of 
J.R.S. oxidise the coenzyme so rapidly that it is difficult to determine the lactic 
dehydrogenase activity with any degree of accuracy. On the other hand some 
extracts of rapidly growing mouse tumours do not react so rapidly with the 
coenzyme and therefore show lactic dehydrogenase activity. 

SiJMMABY. 

1. Rat, mouse and rabbit muscle and mouse and rat tumours (0 63, S 37, 
Crocker 180, Mai. sarcoma, R. 10 and J.R.S.) contain lactic dehydrogenase 
similar to that found in heart muscle. 

2. Rabbit muscle extract does not contain xanthine oxidase or adenine 
nucleosidase but rat and mouse muscle extracts contain both these enzymes. 
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3 All the rat and mouse tumour extracts examined contain xanthine 
oxidase and attack adenylpjorophosphate or lactic dehydrogenase coenzyme 
rapidly. The rate at which the adenine derivatives are attacked varies with 
different tumour strains. 

One of us (M. E. B.) has pleasure in thanking the House Committee of the 
Cancer Hospital for a scholarship held durmg the progress of this work. 
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CXXXIX. STUDIES IN THE BIOCHEMISTRY 
OF MICRO-ORGANISMS. 

XLIV. FULVIC ACID, A NEW CRYSTALLINE YELLOW 
PIGMENT, A METABOLIC PRODUCT OF P. GRISEO- 
FULVUM DIERCKX, P. FLEXUOSUM DALE 
AND P. BREFELDIANUM DODGE. 

By albert EDWARD OXFORD, HAROLD RAISTRICK 
AND PAUL SIMONART. 

From the Division of Biochemistry, London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, University of London. 

{Received March 29th, 1935.) 

It has already been reported in Parts XIX and XXIX of this series that when 
Penicillium griseo-fulvum Dierckx is grown on liquid media containing glucose as 
sole source of carbon, and sodium nitrate as sole source of nitrogen, the following 
products are to be found in the metabolism solution when most of the glucose has 
been utilised: 6 -methylsahcylic acid [Anslow and Raistrick, 1931]; geiitisic acid, 
fumaric acid and mannitol [Raistrick and Simonart, 1933]. The factors governiiig 
the formation of these products are temperature of incubation and ratio of 
glucose to sodium nitrate. The presence of the two phenolic acids mentioned 
above causes the metabolism solutions to give respectively a purple or blue 
coloration with ferric chloride. Further experiments have now shown that when 
the nitrogen source is changed from XOg" to the course of the metabolism 
of the glucose is entirely changed. The coloration given with ferric chloride is 
now no longer purple or blue but green, and in place of the above two colourless 
phenolic acids there is formed a much more complex yellow phenolic acid, of 
empirical formula C 14 H 12 O 8 , which gives a deep green colour with aqueous fcu'ric 
chloride, and for which we propose the iia,me fulvic acid. The yield of fulvic acid 
from this organism is however small and its isolation in a pure state from the 
metabolism solution is very difficult. The reaction given by fulvic acid with 
ferric chloride and also certain of its other properties are very similar to those 
of the complex mould product citromycetin, Ci 4 Hio 07 , produced by species of 
Gitromyces [Hetherington and Raistrick, 1931], hitherto the only mould metaholic 
product known to give an intense green colour with ferric chloride. 

Subsequently to the above observations on P. griseo-fulviim- our colleague, 
Mr G. Smith, has found that two other species oi Penicillium, viz: P. flexuosum 
Bale and P. Brefeldianum Bodge^ give rise to metabolic solutions giving intense 
green colorations with ferric chloride, when grown in test-tubes on Raulin- 
Thom medium containing glucose and tartaric acid as sources of carbon, and 
ammonium tartrate, phosphate and sulphate as sources of nitrogen. Wcj have 
isolated the metabolic product responsible for these reactions and have found that 


^ This name has recently been altered to Carpenteles Brefeldmmvm by Shear [ 1934 ]. 
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it is ill fact fulvic acid in eacli case. Furthermore, the yield, especially with P. Bre^ 
feldianum, is very much larger than with P. griseo-fulvum, the greater part of the 
fulvic acid being found however in the mycelium in the case of P. Brefeldianum. 

A further point of interest is that the metabolism solution from P. flexttosiiwi 
also contains b-methylsalicjdic acid, but this acid was not detected as a metabolic 
product of P. Brefeldianum. The fact that both P. griseo-fulvum and P.flexuosum 
give rise to fulvic and 6 -methylsalicylic acids is not surprising in view of the 
close morphological relationship of these organisms. Thom [1930] places 
P. griseo-fulvum in section 5 of the Asymmetrica division of species of Penidllia, 
viz. among the Asymmetrica-funiculosa, with possible affinities wdth the next 
section, viz. th.Q Fasciculata, in which he places P. flexuosum. 

The relationship between these organisms and P. Brefeldianum. appears 
however to be remote. Dodge [1933] has recently made a careful study of the 
last-named organism, which was first isolated by Dr Rhoda Benham in America 
from the human alimentary tract, and reports that in its conidial stage it belongs 
to the Monoverticillata section of Penicillia (as do Citromyces species) with the 
further note that in this stage it may possibly belong to Thom’s Asymmetrica 
section. It is of great interest that P. Brefeldianum readily produces perithecia, 
quite unlike those of species in the P. luteum series but comparable wdth those 
described long ago by Brefeld [1874] as typical of the so-called P. glauoum Link, 
an organism which no later worker has been able to isolate and the very existence 
of which has been doubted by many mycologists. Dodge, in fact, is of the 
opinion that P. Brefeldianum is morphologically very near to the classical 
P. glaucum described by Brefeld. It may be noted here that P. javanicum van 
Beijma [van Beijma, 1929] which is morphologically very close to P. Brefeldia- 
num, and which also forms similar perithecia, appears to metabolise glucose in a 
medium containing NH 4 NO 3 as source of nitrogen in an entirely different way 
[Lockwood et al., 1934], to yield citric acid, a product which was not detected 
among the metabolic products of P. Brefeldianum. We intend at an early date to 
study in detail the metabolism of P. javanicum when grown on Raulin-Thom 
medium and also the metabolism of both organisms when grown on Czapek-Dox 
medium with sodium nitrate as sole source of nitrogen. 

The mycelium of P. griseo-f ulvum has been showm to contain a colourless, 
crystalline, nitrogenous substance (m.p. 165'^ decomp.) while the mycelium of 
P. Brefeldianum yields, in addition to fulvic acid, a different nitrogenous com- 
pound, as colourless crystals, m.p. 132-135°. The description of these two meta- 
bolic products is reserved for a later communication. 

In this paper we propose to record the isolation, properties, derivatives and 
reactions of fulvic acid, together with the evidence for the empirical formula we 
have assigned to it, viz. C 14 H 12 O 8 . The question of its structural formula is left 
for a later communication. 

^ . 7 Expebimental. 

Organisms used. 

{a) P. griseo-fulvum Dierckx. L.S.H.T.M, Catalogue No. P 38. Received 
from Prof, Ph. Biourge, University of Louvain, December 1929, as No. B 34. 

{b) P. flexuosum Dale. L.S.H.T.M. Catalogue No. P 129. Received from 
Centraalbureau voor Schimmelcultures, Baarn, August 1931. Supplied by Dale. 

(c) P. Brefeldianum Dodge. L.S.H.T.M. Catalogue No. P 157. Received 
from Baarn, September 1933. Supplied by Dodge. 
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Section A Aletabolic products of P. griseo-fulvum grown on media containing 
glucose and tartaric acid as sources of carbon, and ammonium salts as sources 

of nitrogen?-. 

The standard media used in 

ffflucose 50 O' • NaNO, , 2-0 g. ; KH,P04 , 1-0 g. ; KCl, 0-5 g. ; MgS04 , TH^U, 0 o g. , 
pia 7 h!o 0-01 g. ; distmfd water, 1 Utre), and Raulin-Thom medium (ghieose, 
Si°'S.ri; i^g.; tartr.*., ■tomomum hydrogn 

pl,o.phate. 04g.-, K,CO„ 04g.; MgCO., OOTg ; (NH,).SO,. O-lTg.. ZnSO„ 

7TT O 0-05 O’ • FeSO^ 7HoO, 0*05 g.; distilled water, 1 litre). 

SeWmv experiments in test-tubes indieated that when the mould was 
orown on Raixlin-Thom medium, the metabolism solution, after a few dajs 
fncubation, gave a green colour with ferric chloride. The optimum temperature 
for the production of the substance responsible for the coloration appeared to be 
about 20°, but there still remained 3-28 % of glucose after 42 days moubatiom 
The medium, initiaUy at p^AA, became much 
incubation period, e.g., in the instance quoted above the Ph 
42 days’ incubation. On the other hand, when the mould was groum on Uapek- 
Dox medium at the same temperature the metabolism solution was flight y 
alkaline when all the glucose had been utilised, and gave a purple colour with 
FeCL. Hence it obviously became desirable to find out which constituents ot 
Raulin-Thom medium are essential for the formation of the product giving t le 

green coloration with FeCls- t mi 

A comparison of the respective compositions of Raulin-Thom and Czapek-l)ox 
media shows that the former contains NH/, GO 3 -, Zn++ and tartaric acid, all 
absent from the latter, whilst the latter contains Na-^, G1 and AO;, all absent 
from the former. Experiments were therefore conducted with the loiiomng lour 

media; 

Czapek-Dox medium omitting KCl but with ZnS04 added. 

Czapek-Dox medium omitting NaNOg but with NFI4NO3 added. 
Czapek-Dox medium omitting NaNOg but with ammonium tartrate 
added. 

Czapek-Dox medium with KgCOg added. 

After 14 days’ incubation at 20°, only the metabolism solutions from B and C 
gave the green ferric chloride reaction. It appeared therefore that replacement 01 
NOg” by KH4'^ was responsible for the new mode of metabolism (tartrate riot 
being essential), and different sources of KH/ were next tried, viz. ammoniiim 
tartrate, sulphate and phosphate at concentrations of 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 g. per litre. 
The results indicated that ammonium tartrate at a concentration of 5 g. per litre 
was the best source of Finally a number of media were made up con- 

taining the salts of Czapek-Dox medium but with ammonium tartrate (o g. pt r 
litre) replacing sodium nitrate, and with var3fing concentrations of glucose up to 
10 % . The tubes were incubated for 30 days at 21°. The results are summarised 
in Table I and show that good production of phenolic substances took place on 
media containing 3-10 % glucose. In all cases a dark green colour was obtained 
with FeClg. ^ ^ . . 

Isolation of the metabolic product responsible for the green coloration with feme 
chloride. The medium selected for large scale work had the following composition : 
glucose, 50 g.; ammonium tartrate, 5g.; KH2PO4, 1*0 g,; KCl, 0*5 g.; MgSO^i, 

^ The results in this section are taken from a thesis presented in 1934 by Dr P. Siinonart for 
the degree of Ph.D. in the University of London. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 
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Table I. 



Apparent % glucose 



% glucose 

By polarimeter 

Br absorption value 


at start 

at end 

at end. mg. per ml. 

Final 

1 

— 

0*93 

7-1 

2 

0*21 

2-05 

4*1 

3 

0*64 

2*53 

3*5 

4 

1*70 

2*40 

3*2 

6 

2*70 

2*29 

3*2 

6 

3*66 

2*46 

3*1 

7 

4*80 

2*44 

3-2 

8 

5*88 

2*48 

3*2 

9 

7*06 

2*43 

3-2 

10 

7*80 

2*56 

3*3 


7 H 2 O, 0*5 g.; FeSO^, THgO, 0*01 g. ; distilled water, 1 litre. One hundred and 
fifty 1 litre flasks each containing 350 ml. of this medium were sterilised by 
steaming on each of three successive days, sown with a suspension of spores of 
P. griseo-fulvum (obtained from 15-day old cultures at 30° on beer-wort agar in 
Roux bottles) and incubated at room temperature (19-21°) for 50 days. The 
mycelium and the filtered metabofism solution, which gave an intense green 
colour with FeClg , were then dealt with separately. The mycelial constituents 
of P. griseo-fulvum grown on Czapek-Dox medium and on the above 
modification of this medium will form the subject of a separate paper. In 
this place it will be sufficient to say that both mycelia contained considerable 
amounts of an ether-soluble, colourless, crystalline nitrogenous substance 
(m.p. 165° decomp.) the isolation of which in a crude state (m.p. about 150°) was 
mentioned by Anslow and Raistrick [1931] in their first biochemical study of 
this mould; and that the mycelium from the modified Czapek-Dox medium 
appeared not to contain any of the phenolic substance (fulvic acid) present in the 
metabolism solution. 

Estimations carried out on an average sample of the metabofism solution 
gave the following results: apparent glucose content (by polarimeter) 1-82 %; 
Br absorption value (Koppeschaar’s method) 2*1 mg. per ml. The metabolism 
solution was evaporated to small volume in vacuo below 50°, made strongly 
acid to Congo red by addition of 2N H 2 SO 4 and extracted 12 times with an equal 
volume of chloroform. The extract was dried over anhydrous sodium sulphate 
and the solvent removed in vacuo at 40°. The brown, gummy residue was treated 
with a large volume of boiling water, the aqueous extract boiled with a little 
decolorising charcoal and filtered. On cooling, 0*42 g. of yellow needles separated , 
M.p. 241° decomp. The substance was further purified by crystallisation from 
ethyl acetate. Analysis and mixed m.p. with specimens of fulvic acid produced 
by P.flexuosum and P. Brefeldianum will be found later (p. 1111 ). 

Section B. Metabolic products of P. fiexuosum Dale grown on Raulin-Tliom 

medium. 

A preliminary investigation of the course of metabofism of glucose by this 
mould was made exactly as described in Part XXXIX of this series [Oxford and 
Raistrick, 1934] for P. crateriforme Gilman and Abbott. A quantity of Raulin- 
Thom medium (for composition see p. 1104) was distributed in 350 ml. lots 
in 49 one-litre conical flasks. After sterilisation each flask was sown with a spore 
suspension of P. fiexuosum and incubated at 24°. Single flasks were removed 
periodically and tests made on the filtered metabolism solution. The quantitative 
results so obtained are summarised in Table II. 
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Table II. 


Period of 
incubation 
days 

Apparent % 
glucose by 
polarimeter 

% glucose by 
Shaffer-Hart- 
mann method 

Vu 

Titratable 
acidity ml. 
A/ 10 per 

10 mi. 

Br absorption 
value mg./ml. 

0 

3 

5-35 

5-20 

3-9 

2-5 

0-10 

4-70 

— 

3-5 

3-7 

0-30 

(complete my- 
celial felt) 

6 

2*76 

2-70 

2-8 

4-6 

0-49 

0-68 

9 

1-23 

1*21 

3-0 

2-6 

13 

0*50 

0-50 

3-6 

0-8 

0-88 

16 

0-25 

— 

4-2 

— 

1*00 

22 

Practically nil 

Present 

5'6 

6-3 

— 

1*20 

27 

Nil 

Nil 

— 

1-22 


The only qualitative results of note were the following : the green coloration 
with ferric chloride was perceptible on the third day, of moderate intensity on 
the ninth day and a deep emerald green on the thirteenth and subsecpient days. 
Tartrate was still present on the ninth day but absent later. A moderate yellow 
precipitate was given with normal lead acetate on the 13th and subsequent days. 
The metabolism solution in the later stages was pale yellowish brown, deepening 
to reddish brown in colour on the twenty-second da}^; when brought to pjj 7 a 
deeper orange-brown or red colour was obtained. The mycelial felt, coherent at 
first, began to disintegrate about the twenty-second day and marked autolysis 
had set in by the twenty-seventh day. It is evident that the mould grows, and 
metabolises glucose, rapidly, but the yield of dry mycelium (5*1 g. per flask) was 
not excessively large. Solvent extraction of this mycelium yielded a minute 
amount of fulvic acid, but none of the nitrogenous substance, m.p. 165°, found in 
the mycelium of P. griseo-fulvum. 

Isolation of fulvic acid from the metabolism solutimi. 44 flasks were removed 
after 16 days’ incubation and the filtered metabohsm solution was evaporated to 
400 ml. in vacuo below 40°. A dark-coloured precipitate (A) separated during 
the evaporation (4*6 g.), which was found to contain the greater part of the 
fulvic acid produced by the mould. A minute amount of fulvic acid (m.p. 236° 
decomp.) was with difficulty obtained from the filtrate from this precipitate by a 
method similar to that previously described for P. griseo-fulvum. , or by addition 
of normal lead acetate, treatment of the lead precipitate with dilute H2SO4, 
extraction with ether and crystaUisation from water. 

The dry precipitate (A) was extracted with ether in a Soxhlet apparatus for 
3 working days. About 1*5 g. of yellow material separated from the ethereal 
extract and was crystallised first from 20 ml. dioxan, then from 16 ml. dioxaii. 
Yield : 0-4 g. of lemon-yellow rods ; m.p. 242° decomp. The material in the thimble 
unextracted by ether still contained some fulvic acid, as was proved by extraction 
with boihng dioxan. No other crystalline substance was obtained from it. 

Isolation of 6-metliylsalicylic acid from the metabolism solution. The dark 
brown filtrate from precipitate (A) was made acid to Congo red by addition of 
2N H2SO4 and extracted 3 times with an equal volume of ether. Evaporation of 
the dried ethereal extract yielded a brown gum (1*4 g.) which, by fractional 
crystalhsation from water, was shown to contain a little fulvic acid together witli 
small amounts of fi-methylsahcyhc acid. This substance was obtained as colour- 
less crystals which were purified by sublimation in a high vacuum to yield colour- 
less prisms, m.p. 170^171°, alone or mixed with authentic 6 -methylsalicy lie acid, 
which gave a beautiful purple colour with aqueous ferric chloride. 
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Section C. Metabolic products of P. Brefeldianum Dodge grown on 
Raulin-Thom medium. 

A preliminary survey carried out as outlined previously for P. flexuosum Dale 
indicated that the course of metabolism was very similar to that of the latter 
mould. Growth was fairly rapid with production of a thick tough mycelial felt 
which, after becoming depressed at the edges, eventually became waterlogged, 
sank and was replaced by a new similar surface felt. The turbid metabolism 
solution was brown in colour and was obtained clear only after repeated filtration 
through paper. Its p)ji was always well on the acid side (4 or below) and the 
titratable acidity (ml. A/10 ISTaOH required to bring 10 ml. of metabolism solu- 
tion to 7) initially 2-5, rose to 5-8 on the sixth day and then fell to 1-0 on the 
twenty- seventh day when all the glucose had been metabolised. When brought 
to pjj 7 the metabolism solution became deep brownish red in colour (or even 
clear wine-red when made slightly alkaline), but the colour became lighter on 
making strongly alkaline. The bromine absorption value of the metabolism 
solution steadily increased with incubation and when ail the glucose had been 
utilised was 2-40 mg. /ml. At all times the glucose content as estimated poiari- 
metrically was practically identical with the value obtained by the Shaffer- 
Hartmann method. At the end of the incubation period the only striking reactions 
given by the metabolism solution were the following : an intense emerald-green 
coloration with aqueous or aqueous-alcoholic ferric chloride, given definitely on 
the sixth day and later becoming more striking ; a heavy, brown precipitate with 
mercuric chloride solution ; a heavy, yellow precipitate with normal lead acetate ; 
reduction of AgNOg on standing. At pjj 7 the ferric chloride coloration is brown, 
becoming green on addition of a drop or two of dilute HCl. 

Since the yield of fulvic acid given by P. Brefeldianum is considerably larger 
than with P. griseo-fulvum or P. flexuosum, P. Brefeldianum was used for the 
preparation in quantity of fulvic acid. The following are the results for a typical 
large-scale experiment: 100 flasks, each containing 350 ml. of medium, were 
taken after 33 days' incubation (residual glucose, nil) and the mycelium was 
separated from the bulk of the metabolism solution by filtration through muslin 
(weight of dried mycelium, 496 g.). The turbid filtrate was filtered through paper 
and the dark brown, slimy precipitate (product A, 15 g.) collected. The final clear 
brown filtrate was evaporated to about 400 ml. in vacuo helow 50° and left in the 
cold room for several days. The brown, partly crystalline precipitate which 
separated was filtered off, washed with water and dried (product B, 42 g.). 
Further acidification of the final filtrate threw down a little tarry material from 
which no crystalline product could be isolated. Bepeated ethereal extraction of 
the acid filtrate from this tar yielded a brown gum from which a minute amount of 
fulvic acid was eventually isolated by repeated crystallisation from water 
(charcoal) and finally from aqueous dioxan. The various aqueous mother liquors 
from these crystalhsations were evaporated down in stages, but no product was 
obtained which gave other than a green coloration with ferric chloride. Hence 
6-methylsalicylic acid was almost certainly absent. 

Further batches of 100 flasks each gave very similar results save that the 
weight of dry mycelium fluctuated somewhat, e.g. weights of mycelium from 
successive batches were 452; 496; 371; 184; 351 g.; the probable explanation 
being that the last 3 batches were given longer periods of incubation (40-50 days), 
i.e. until several days after all the glucose had disappeared, with resulting 
partial autolysis of the mycelial felt. The yield of fulvic acid appeared not to be 
adversely affected thereby, but in these instances product B was small, its counter- 
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part being the precipitate obtained by acidification of the mother liquor from 
product B (previous^ a tar). 

Isolation and separation of fulvic acid from other metabolic products. The 
isolation of fulvic acid in quantity and in a high state of purity proved to be 
difficult for many reasons : 

(а) Fulvic acid is only very sparingly soluble in hot ether or chloroform. To 
extract all the fulvic acid from the mycelium, or from product B, by use of these 
solvents in a Soxhlet apparatus requires weeks or even months. 

(б) The crude fulvic acid so obtained cannot be satisfactorily purified from 
solvents such as hot ethyl acetate or dioxan, in which it is moderately soluble, 
because the accompanying nitrogenous substance, m.p. 132-135°, is very similar 
to fulvic acid in solubilities and crystalline shape. 

(c) Even when the fulvic acid has been separated from this nitrogenous 
substance and other neutral substances by solution in aqueous sodium bicar- 
bonate, the product recovered on acidification contains other phenolic acids, 
which are more sparingly soluble in dioxan than is fulvic acid and cannot be 
removed with certainty by crystallisation from that solvent. It is necessary first 
to extract the fulvic acid with boiling ethyl acetate in which the other phenolic 
acids are practically insoluble.* 

(d) The most efficient method of purification, viz. conversion into the 
potassium salt and recrystallisation of the latter, is impracticable on a large 
scale since the solubility of this salt in boiling methyl alcohol is only of the order 
of 0-1%. 

The following paragraphs give an account of the method finally adopted for 
the separation of the metabolic products and the purification of the crude fulvic 
acid. The mycelium and products A and B were worked up separately. 

Treatment of the mycelium. The dried mycelium was finely powdered and 
extracted with fight petroleum (b.p. 50-60°) in a large Soxhlet apparatus for two 
working days. This treatment removes fats and sterols, in which the mycelium is 
particularly rich. Thus, if the extract is evaporated to small bulk and allowed to 
stand for several weeks in the cold room, a copious crystalline precipitate of 
ergosterol (long needles) and, probably, ergosteryl esters (groups of small 
crystals) is produced ; or if the extract is evaporated to dryness and treated with 
cold alcohol [Oxford and Baistrick, 1933] a relatively large amount of insoluble 
ergosteryl esters is obtained. The defatted mycelium was then similarly extracted 
with ether until it appeared to be entirely exhausted of ether-soluble material. 
This process required at least 40-50 working days and the mycelium was re- 
ground and redistributed among the thimbles after about 20 days’ extraction. 
The yellowish brown solid crust which separated from the ether on the w^alls of 
the flasks was removed periodically, and the solvent itself was likewise renewed 
every 5 or 6 days, the ethereal mother liquors being kept and later combined, 
evaporated to dryness and worked up separately. The material which separated 
from the ether during the first 2 or 3 days’ extraction was worked up separate^, 
since it contained the bulk of anew, colourless, crystalline compound containing 
nitrogen, M.P. 132-135°. 

Purification of crude fulvic add. The crude fulvic acid so obtained (15-20 % 
by weight of the mycelium) was finely powdered and treated (in 50 g. lots in a 
large filtrate jar) with stirring, with excess of cold, nearly saturated sodium 
bicarbonate solution. After the effervescence had subsided, the mixture was 
allowed to stand for several hours, filtered and the dark-coloured filtrate 
acidified with 2N HCl and then kept in the cold room overnight. The impure 
fulvic acid, now free from neutral substances, was collected, well washed with 
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water and dried in vacuo over solid KOH. It was further worked up in. 40 g. lots, 
each being extracted many times with about 1600 ml. boiluig ethyl acetate until 
the last extract deposited no crystalline material, or a mere trace of a sandy 
powder on long standing. Four or five extractions were usually necessary. The 
first was always deep red in colour, and subsequent extracts were orange-red, 
orange and finally pale yellow or browm. Fulvic acid was deposited in a hard 
cake of large brown or brownish yellow prisms on the bottoms and walls of the 
flasks, and since crystallisation was slow, 4 or 5 days were allowed before 
proceeding to the next stage. Detachment of the deposit by scraping with a 
spatula is a laborious task and it is better and quicker to decant ofl’ the super- 
natant liquid, wash once or twice with a Mttle ethyl acetate, and dry in situ in 
a stream of air. Tared one -litre conical flasks were used for these crystallisations. 
Second and third crops of more impure fulvic acid were obtained by evaporating 
the ethyl acetate mother-liquors in stages and were separately crystallised from 
dioxan. 

The volume of dioxan per g. required for the final crystallisation depends on 
the purity of the fulvic acid at this stage. If the acid is moderately pure, 10-12 ml. 
per g. will be required, but if still highly coloured and impure, 6 ml. per g. will be 
sufficient to bring the material into solution. The mixture of dioxan and 
crystals was heated to boiling wnth constant stirring in an oil-bath, boiled for a 
few^ minutes and filtered immediately. To the filtrate was added about 10 % oi 
its volume of water and the whole, when cold, was left in the cold room for at 
least 2 days. Fulvic acid then separated as a yellow, sandy, crystalline powder 
(very small rods) which showed no tendency to adhere to the waUs of the flask. 
The precipitate was collected, washed with dioxan containing 10 % of water, 
then with ethyl acetate and dried in air. Second, third, fourth and final crops 
were obtained by diluting successive mother liquors each time with 20 % of 
water and allowing to stand for several days in the cold room. The melting point 
and colour of each crop were noted. In general the lighter the colour, the higher 
the decomposition point when heated in a m.p. tube at a standard rate. The 
limiting values of the decomposition point were taken as 235"" and 248°. Material 
melting or decomposing below 235° was again recrystaUised from dioxan. 

Treatment of product A. Product A was treated in a similar manner. In one 
instance, the proportion of the crystalhne nitrogenous substance, m.p. 132-135°, 
was exceptionally large. The material remaining unextracted by ether after 
some 3 weeks’ extraction was triturated with sodium bicarbonate solution. The 
filtrate contained some fulvic acid which was purified as previously described. 

Treatment of product B. Product B yielded, by long- continued ethereal 
extraction, a pale, yellowish brown solid which was almost completely soluble in 
sodium bicarbonate solution. The unextracted part (after some weeks’ extrac- 
tion) was re-ground and the extraction continued with chloroform. After a few 
days, nothing further appeared to be extracted by this solvent, but this was due, 
not to removal of all the fulvic acid, but to the caking together of the solid in the 
thimble. The extraction was therefore discontinued and the residual solid treated 
with sodium bicarbonate etc., sls previously described. The presence of potassium 
hydrogen tartrate was noted in this residual solid, and a colourless specimen of 
this salt was obtained by repeated crystallisation from boiling water. 

Recovery of dioxan. All dioxan used in the large scale work described above 
was purified by the method of Eigenberger [1931 ; see also Oxford, 1934] and was 
free from aldehydes and acetals. The final aqueous dioxan mother-liquors were 
combined and the greater part of the solvent was distilled off. The distillate was 
treated as crude, technical dioxan and submitted to the full process of purification. 
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The greater part of the dioxan used was recovered in this way in a pure 
state. 

Yield of purified fulvic acid: 140 g. from 300 flasks, i,e. from 5250 g. glucose. 

Section D. The colourless crystalline nitrogenous compound, m.p. 132-135'', 
from the mycelium of P. Brefeldianum. 

On p. 1108 it is stated that the material separating from the ethereal extract 
obtained during the first 2 or 3 days’ extraction of the mycelium was kept 
separate from the material from later extractions. The weight of this material 
(by extraction of mycelium from 300 flasks) was 41-4 g. of which some 15 g. were 
insoluble in aqueous NaHCOg. This latter material was repeatedly crystallised 
from dioxan (in which it is even more sparingly soluble than fulvic acid) and was 
finally obtained almost colourless but not crystalline by deposition from hot ethyl 
acetate solution. It melted at 132-135° with slight softening from about 129° 
onwards, the melting point remaining unchanged after a further crystallisation 
from dioxan. The melt set on cooling to a turbid glass. The substance contains 
neither sulphur nor phosphorus. (Found (Sehoeller), C, 73*35, 73*24; H, 12*42, 
12*29; N, 2*1 % ; Methoxyl, nil. C40H79O5N requires C, 73*42; H, 12*18; ]\% 2*1 % .) 
The substance is of a waxy consistency and can be obtained crystalline only from 
dioxan, e,g. from hot aqueous dioxan it separates immediatel}?- in the form of 
tufts of curved, microscopically small, pointed hairs; but from hot anhydrous 
dioxan it separates first of all in tiny oily droplets, becoming partly crystalline 
in 24 hours and completely crystalhne after several days in the form of radiating 
clusters of very small, straight needles, quite similar in shape to the crystals 
obtained when fulvic acid separates from alcohol. It separates in tiny droplets 
(in appearance not unlike yeast cells) from chloroform, acetone or ethyl acetate, 
but these do not become crystalline even on long standing. The material 
separating from these solvents can however be readily collected on a Buchner 
funnel and in bulk is indistinguishable from the crystalline form. 

The substance is moderately readily soluble in cold alcohol, but quite insoluble 
in boiling water. It does not give the Molisch test for carbohydrates. It gives 
no coloration with ferric chloride in aqueous alcoholic solution. It is quite 
neutral, being insoluble in both dilute acids and alkalis, even on boiling. It 
gives no coloration with strong sulphuric acid and appears, in fact, to be a very 
stable and non -reactive substance. Further work is in progress on this substance 
and will be reported at a later date. 

Section E. Fulvic acid and its derivatives. 

Properties of fulvic acid. Fulvic acid is very sparingly soluble in the cold in all 
organic solvents, e.g. at 12°, even dioxan dissolves less than 1 % of the acid, 
which is not sufficient for an accurate determination of molecular weight by the 
cryoscopic method. It may be crystalHsed from boiling dioxan (15 parts), 
acetone or ethyl acetate (100-150 parts), ethyl alcohol (250-300 parts), toluene 
(very sparingly soluble even at b.p.), and from water when somewhat im[)urc, 
pure fulvic acid being almost insoluble in boiling water. The appearance of the 
crystals obtained varies with the solvent used, the rate of cooling, the amount of 
water present and on other factors, e.g. from dioxan (with or without added 
water), it usually crystallises in lemon-yellow rods, sometimes curved, or in small 
rectangular prisms, or in parallelepipeds, sometimes with bluntly pointed ends; 
from acetone, in massive lemon-yellow prisms; from moist ethyl acetate in 
relatively large golden plates; from water in pale yellow plates, characteristically 
twinned; from absolute alcohol in clusters of very pale yellow, slender, pointed 
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needles; from aqueous alcohol at 0 ° in slender, segmented, rectangular prisms; 
from toluene in very small, flat crystals of indefinite shape. From acetone or 
ethyl acetate it sometimes happens that massive yellow prisms are found side by 
side with much paler slender rods. In spite of this diversity of crystalline 
appearance, there can be no doubt of the essential homogeneity of the product 
prepared in quantity as previously described, since when regenerated from the 
recrystallised potassium salt, the product behaves similarly when recrystallised 
from the above solvents. Crystals of fulvic acid tenaciously retain many solvents, 
and air-dried, or even vacuum-dried, specimens do not always give results in 
accordance with the formula C 14 HJ 2 O 8 * Drying at 138° in a stream of dry, oxygen- 
free nitrogen, or in a high vacuum at 100 - 110 ° is in many cases necessary to 
remove the last traces of solvent. The analytical results for various specimens of 
fulvic acid are summarised in Table III. Fulvic acid contains no methoxyl groups 
and no nitrogen. 

Table III. 


Source and treatment 

%c 

%H 

1. From P. griseo-fulvimi 

5443 

4*10 

Crystallised from H 2 O, Dried to constant weight in vacuo at 100° 

5441 

4*02 

2. From P. flexuosum 

o4‘24 

4*01 

Crystallised from dioxan. Dried to constant weight in vacuo at 110° 

54*09 

3*98 

3. From P. Brefeldianum 



■ Crystallised from toluene 



{a) Dried m vacuo at ordinary temperatures 

5444 

4*06 

{b) Dried in at 138° 

54*42 

4*07 

Theoretical for Ci4Hi208 

54*53 

3*93 


0*1134 g. of fulvic acid from P. flexuosum, dissolved in 13*57 g. dioxan, gave 
a depression in f.p. of 0*148°; hence, molecular weight =268 (theory for 
Ci4Hi 2O8==308). This estimation is not very satisfactory because of the slight 
solubility of fulvic acid in cold dioxan but full confirmation of the formula 
assigned, viz. C 14 H 12 O 8 , was obtained by the preparation and analysis of the 
trimethyl and triethyl derivatives, and the monoethyl ester (see later). 

Pure fulvic acid, after crystallisation from any solvent, always begins to 
darken at about 195°, becomes gradually darker as the temperature is raised, 
begins to soften at about 236° and melts with vigorous effervescence to a deep 
brown liquid at about 246°, the actual softening and decomposition points 
varying a little with the rate of heating. Citromycetin (C 14 H 1 QO 7 , 2 H 2 O), which 
shows certain resemblances to fulvic acid, melts at 285° whilst a mixture of citro- 
mycetin and fulvic acid melted at 227°. The mixed melting-points of specimens of 
fulvic acid produced by all three moulds were as follows : product from P. griseo- 
fulviim (crystallised from ethyl acetate) + product from P.fiexuosum (crystallised 
from dioxan), softens at 238°, melts with decomp, at 244°; product from 
P. griseo-fulvum + igmduct from P. Brefeldianum (crystallised from dioxan), 
softening 236°, decomp, 243°; products from P.fiexuosum and P. Brefeldianum, 
softening 235°, decomp. 245°. Further confirmation of the identity of all three 
specimens is afforded by the mixed m.p. of their trimethyl derivatives (see p. 1113). 

Fulvic acid may be sublimed in a high vacuum at a bath temperature of 170°. 
The yellow sublimate melts at 242-243° (decomp.) but appears to have lost 
a molecule of water during the sublimation. (Found on different samples 
(Schoeller): 0, 58*01, 57*63; H, 3*70, 3*48%. MoL wt. (in camphor), 329. 
C 44 H 10 O 7 requires C, 57*92; H, 3*47 %; Mol. wt. 290). 
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Fulvic acid titrates as a dibasic acid 

accurately because of the water 

reiulrSTJsQml.TflO NAOH for neutraUsation to phenolphthalein ; 
^valen^ (C^AA titrating as a dibasic acid reqmres an eqmvalent of 

^^^Mvic acid is opticaUy inactive : 0-10 g. in 15 ml. dioxan in a 1 dm. tube gave 
a meanTea.Sng of only ;0-02“. It is soluble with difficulty in aqueous soffium 
L?tate gS a very pile yeUow solution, but is readi y soluble m sodium 
bicarbonate (with effervescence), carbonate or hydroxide ® , , 

oranee solutions. With FeClg fulvio acid gives (a) a wme-red colour in absol te 
alcoholic solution; (6) a deep green in aqueous 

addition of more FeCl, ; (c) a stable green colour m aqueous dioxan Utromj. cetm 
^vesTdarkelierald green colour under all these conditions. Unlike citromy- 
S fuM^acid does not yield a hydrobromide with HBr m glacial acetic acid, 
nor is a hydriodide formed when it is dissolved m hot hydriodic acid of specific 
gravity 1-7, since an aqueous extract of the substance crystalhsing out on cooling 

Hetherington md Eatotrick [1931, p. 222] for the ™ ?‘“i 

mycetin Fulvio acid (3 g.) was dissolved m boihng eth^d alcohol ( a> 0 mi.) ^ 
myctjum. V ^ ^ /QA Tvoi \ 0 / Q.l/^nholic notassiiini 



acetate solution. xnepotfcbssAUJxi , . 

quickly crystallising to a mass of fine needles, which after standing overnight 
were collected, washed with alcohol, dried and recrystalhsedfrom boilmg methy 

alcohol, in which it is only very sparingly soluble. water 

The salt as prepared above was readily but not compbtely soluble ui isa 

and evidently contained traces of the free acid. (Found ® 

dried to constant weight in a high vacuum at 80°, loss of weight (H^O) 9-bd /o , 
9-42 % • CiiHuOgK, 2 H 2 O requires 9-43 % H 2 O. Found on dri^ ( 

C,48-40;H, 3-60;K, 10-21 %. OjAAK requires 0,48-62; H,3-20; K, ll;rAo-) 
Hence, as with citromyeetin, the salt prepared by this method is essentiallj a 

monopotassium salt. . , x i? -i i mi 

Ethyl fulvate. Various attempts to make methyl fulvate failed, ihese m- 
cluded the following: boiling the K salt with methyl iodide m dry methyl 
alcohol (no action); boiling the acid with 3 % methyl alcoholic HCl (mostly 
unchanged) ; boiling with saturated methyl alcohohc HCl (no crystalline pro- 
duct isolated). A beautifully crystalline ethyl ester was however obtained 
though in small yield, by the foUowing method. Fulvic acid (1 g.) was boiled 
with saturated ethyl alcoholic HCl (150 ml.) for 2-i- hours. Most of the alcohol 
was then distilled off, and addition of water to the residue precipitated a brown 
amorphous solid from which nothing crystalline could be obtained. The aqueous 
mother-hquor from this amorphous solid deposited a considerable amount 01 
yellow, crystalline material overnight in the cold room. This was collected, 
dried and extracted with a httle boiling benzene. The residue, after many 
crystallisations from aqueous alcohol, yielded some 30 mg. of colourless, slendei, 
silky needles; M.p. 230-234° (decomp.), after darkenuig from 200° onwards, but 
the effervescence is not so vigorous as with the parent substance. 

(Found (duplicates by independent analysts) : C, 67-11, 57-31 ; H, 4-80, 4-98 ; 
OEt, 13-88%. Ci^HiiOy.OCaHg requires C, 67-14; H, 4-80; OEt, 13-41%.) 
■Hence the substance is monoethyl fulvate. It gives a green coloration with ferric 
chloride in aqueous alcoholic solution. It dissolves immediately in aqueous 
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sodium bicarbonate to a colourless solution, and addition of HCl then pre- 
cipitates the unchanged ester. Its solution in glacial acetic acid (colourless) 
develops a yellow colour and a greenish blue fluorescence on addition of a few 
drops of concentrated HCL Concentrated HBr however produces only a yellow 
colour and no fluorescence. Correspondmg experiments with the parent acid 
gave neither colour nor fluorescence. 

Tfimethyl derivative offulvic acid, Fulvic acid (0*8 g.) suspended in dry ether 
was treated with an ethereal solution of diazomethane prepared from nitroso- 
methylurethane (6 ml.). Evolution of Ng was very slow and the acid did not 
appear to go into solution. The reaction mixture was kept overnight and the 
insoluble part was then collected. It consisted of almost colourless crystals 
(0-6 g.), which gave no reaction with ferric chloride in alcoholic solution, and 
was purified by two crystallisations from benzene (200 ml.) containing a little 
light petroleum, and then from dioxan (2*5 ml, per 100 mg.). From either solvent 
it formed colourless, microscopic crystals, bi.p. 192*^, with efiervescence and some 
darkening. (Found on material dried to constant weight in vacuo over P2O5 
(duplicates by independent analysts): C, 58-18, 58-32; H, 5-09, 5-21; OCH3, 
26-39, 27-02 %. G^^-KgO^iOGR^)^ requires C, 58-26; H, 5-18; OCH3, 26-59 % .) 

The above trimethyl derivative was prepared by the same method from speci- 
mens of fulvic acid yielded by all three moulds, and the same compound was ob- 
tained in each case as the following melting points and mixed melting points show. 

A. Derivative from fulvic acid from P. griseo-fulvum (crystallised from 
aqueous dioxan) : m.p. 186-188°. 

B. Derivative from fulvic acid from P.fiexuosum (crystallised from benzene- 
light petroleum): m.p. 188-192°. 

C. Derivative from fulvic acid from P. JBrefeldianum, described above; 
M.p. 192°. 

Mixture of A + G : m.p. 187-190°. 

Mixture of B-\~G : m.p. 188°. 

Like fulvic acid, this derivative is sparingly soluble in all solvents. It is not 
sufficiently soluble in cold dioxan to allow an accurate cryoscopic determination 
of its molecular weight. It is slightly soluble hi boiling water giving a solution 
with a striking blue-violet fluorescence. It gives no coloration with ferric chloride 
and is slowly soluble in cold dilute alkah. Addition of a few drops of concentrated 
HCl to the colourless solution of the trimethyl derivative in glacial acetic acid 
produces a pale yellow colour and an intense blue fluorescence. Concentrated 
HBr gives a more intense yellow colour but no fluorescence. 

The same product is obtained by methylation of fulvic acid in sodium 
bicarbonate solution with dimethyl sulphate. 

Triethyl derivative of fulvic acid, Fulvic acid {0-8 g.) was treated with 
ethereal diazoethane prepared from nitrosoethylurethane (6-5 ml.). The reaction 
was vigorous and all the material soon dissolved. After standing overnight, a 
colourless substance (0-5 g.) had separated. This was collected and twice 
crystallised from benzene (50 ml.) and light petroleum (50—100 ml.). It formed 
colourless aggregates of microscopic crystals; m.p. 172-174° with effervescence to 
a red liquid which did not reset on coohng. (Found (duphcates by independent 
analysts): C, 61-04, 61-28; H, 6-31, 6-36; OEt, 33-6, 35-2 %. Gu^^O,{OC^K,)^ 
requires C, 61-20 ; H, 6-17 ; OCgHg , 34-4 % .) 0-0781 g. in 5-41 g. dioxan depressed 
the P.P. of the latter by 0*180°. Hence mol. wt. = 377 ; CgoHgA requires mol. wt. 
392.'"/ 

The properties of the triethyl derivative are very similar to those of the 
trimethyl derivative, save that it is more soluble in certain solvents such as 
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benzene and dioxan. It gives no colour with FeCl3. It gives a yellow colour and 
a brilliant blue fluorescence with concentrated HCl and glacial acetic acid. 

Diacetyl derivative offulvic acid. To a solution of fulvic acid (b g.) in glacial 
acetic acid (36 ml.) were added acetic anhydride (24 ml.) and anhydrous sodium 
acetate (7 g.), and the mixture was boiled for 20 minutes (oil bath at 140-150^) ; 
some darkening took place. It was then cooled and poured into ice-water, 
but nothing separated. Acidification with dilute HCl threw down a copious, pale 
yellow, sandy, crystalline precipitate which was filtered off immediately (5*4 g.). 
The product was purified by crystallisation from alcohol, then twice from 
chloroform -light petroleum, then from dioxan-light petroleum and finally 
from aqueous dioxan. It formed very pale yellow, minute, hexagonal prisms or 
square tablets which did not melt at 310°, but considerable darkening and 
shrinking occurred above 220°, It is almost insoluble in boiling benzene and 
carbon tetrachloride, sparingly soluble in boiling chloroform, moderately readily 
soluble in boiling ethyl alcohol or cold methyl alcohol, glacial acetic acid or 
dioxan. Its solution in aqueous dioxan or acetic acid has a marked blue 
fluorescence intensified by the addition of concentrated HOI. It is immediately 
soluble in aqueous NaHCOg or sodium acetate to yield almost colourless solutions 
with a marked blue fluorescence. It gives no colour with FeCls in aqueous alcoholic 
solution. (Found (SchoeUer): 0, 57-77, 57-85; H, 3-89, 3-79 %. Mol. w^t. 
(cryoscopic in dioxan), 319. C13HJ4O9 (i.e. diacetyl derivative of C14H40O7) 
requires 0, 57-74; H, 3-77 %. Mol. wt. 374.) 

Titration: 0-2305 g. in 35 ml. methyl alcohol +10 ml. HgO required about 
9 ml. N/IO NaOH for the first transient end-point to phenolphthalein, but a 
permanent end-point appeared to have been reached at 12-2 ml. N/IO NaOH. 
This corresponds to an equivalent of 189 (theoretical for CigHi409 titrating as a 
dibasic acid =187). The acetyl derivative is readily hydrolysed by cold dilute 
NaOH as was shown in the following way: 0*1529 g. was dissolved in 20*0 ml. 
A/10 NaOH, and the solution kept at room temperature for 3-| hours; the 
yellow colour became much intensified. Back-titration with A7IO H2SO4 then 
showed that 15-5 ml. A/10 NaOH had been used up, corresponding with an 
equivalent of 99 (theoretical for C18H14O9 titrating as a tetrabasic acid, 94). 
Acidification of the titrated liquid then yielded 0-10 g. of almost pure fulvic 
acid (theoretical, 0-12 g.). 

Acetyl estimation. 0-4418 g. was boiled for 6 hours with 50 ml. A^H2S04. 
300 ml. HgO were then added and the liquid distilled at atmospheric pressure 
until only 50 ml. remained. This was repeated seven times until a constant, very 
small titration was obtained for volatile acid in the distillate. A net amount of 
volatile acid equivalent to 21-8 ml. A/10 NaOH was produced in all, the theoreti- 
cal for C48H44O9 yielding 2CH3 . COgH being 23-6 ml. A parallel experiment showed 
that fulvic acid yielded no volatile acid at all under these conditions. 

It will be noticed that the empirical formula for this acetyl compound 
C18H14O9 corresponds to an empirical formula for the parent substance of 
C14H49O7 . The empirical formula we have assigned to fulvic acid, C14H12O8, 
follows from the analysis of the trimethyl and triethyl derivatives, of the 
monoethyl ester and of the free acid dried to constant weight at 138° in nitrogen 
or at 110° in a high vacuum. On the othelr hand, fulvic acid on sublimation in a 
high vacuum at 170° gives analytical results agreeing well with the empirical 
formula C14H10O7 . Hence we believe that fulvic acid readily loses a molecule of 
water under certain conditions, e.g. acetylation or subfimation, and w^e hope 
to find the explanation for this fact as a result of experiments at present in 
progress on the molecular constitution of fulvic acid. 
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Summary.- 

Penicillium griseo-fulvum. Dierckx, P. flexuosum Dale and P. Brefeldiantim 
Bodge when growm on a sjmthetic medium containing glucose, ammoniuni 
tartrate and mineral salts all give rise to a hitherto undescribed metabolic pro- 
duct for which the name fulvic acid is proposed. Fulvic acid, Ci4Hi20g, M.r. 246° 
(decomp.) is a crystalline yellow pigment. The following derivatives were prepared 
and are described: potassium salt, monoethyl ester, trimethyl, triethyl and 
diacetyl derivatives. 

P. griseo-fulvum and P. flexuosum also produce 6-methylsalicylic acid. 

Two different colourless crystalline compounds containing nitrogen have 
been isolated — one, m.p. 165° (decomp.), from the mycelium of P. griseo-fulvum 
and the other, m.p. 132-135°, from the mycelium of P. Brefeldianum. 
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CXL. STUDIES ON THE ANAEROBIC DECOM- 
POSITION OF PLANT MATERIALS. 

III. COMPARISON OF THE COURSE OF DECOMPOSITION 
OF RICE STRAW UNDER ANAEROBIC, AEROBIC 
AND PARTIALLY AEROBIC CONDITIONS. 

By CADAMBI NARASIMHA ACHARYA. 

Fto 7 )i the F efMentdtion DepdfiMCTit, Rothctfnsted FxpeTimentcil Stutioji, 
Harpenden, Herts. 

[Received April 1st, 19 S5.) 

The experiments reported in this paper form a continuation of those ah*eady 
described [Acharya, 1935, 1, 2] and comprise a comparative study of the rate 
and course of decomposition of rice straw under anaerobic, aerobic and partially 
aerobic [e.g. water-logged) conditions. 

The procedure and analytical details adopted were the same as those 
previously reported except for the modifications noted below. Ammonium 
carbonate equivalent to 1 % N on the straw, 0-5 g. K2HPO4, 0*05 g. MgS 04 , 
THqO and 10 ml. of an extract from a rice soil were added to 20 g. portions of 
chaffed rice straw. The aerobic decomposition was carried out in open dishes, 
keeping the mass at a straw : water ratio of about 1 : 4 by additions ot water 
from time to time. Water-logged conditions were obtained by having about an 
inch of water above the straw which was kept in beakers. Ever}^ few days the 
mass was stirred and fresh water added to replace evaporation losses. De- 
composition under anaerobic conditions was carried out in stoppered bottles as 
already described [1935, 1, 2]. It was observed that abundant fungal growdh 
accompanied decomposition under aerobic conditions and that even under 
water-logged conditions a thin fungal layer formed on the surface of the water 
when the mass was not stirred. 

In addition to the above comparisons the effect of a regulated admission of 
air was tested by incubating samples in stoppered bottles and bubbling air 
through them at weekly intervals, after the accumulated gases had been tapped 
off for analysis. In one set of bottles a current of air was drawn for 5 minutes 
through the bottles just over the surface of the Hquid; this is termed ''mild 
aeration.'' In another set, air was bubbled through the liquid for 5 minutes so 
as to replace the dissolved gases by air and this is termed “strong aeration." 

The results obtained are given in Table I. They show that the rate of 
decomposition is highest under aerobic conditions and lowest under anaerobic 
conditions, the partially aerobic [e.g. water-logged) systems occupying an inter- 
mediate position. At the end of 6 months the losses in ash-free insoluble dry 
matter are 65*0, 47*5 and 55*5 % for aerobic, anaerobic and water-logged fermen- 
tations respectively. The relative ease with which the cellulose and hemicellulose 
fractions of straw are attacked varies, however, in the different cases. Under 
anaerobic conditions, the hemicelluloses are the first to be attacked ; at the end of 
one month 26*8 % of the amount originally present has been decomposed as 
against 9*8 % of the cellulose. At the end of the same period under aerobic 
conditions the loss of hemicelluloses is 62*4 % and of cellulose 56*2 % ; the w^ater- 
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straw loses 38*0 % of hemicelluloses and 32*0 % of cellulose. The water- 
logged system thus resembles the aerobic system in the relative proportions of 
cellulose to hemi cellulose destroyed, though the actual losses are much low^er in 
the former ease. The greater loss of cellulose in the early stages in these two 
systems, as compared with the anaerobic system, is probably due to the activity 
of cellulose-decomposing fungi. 

The greatest loss of lignin occurs in the water-logged straw, whether deter- 
mined on the material without any treatment or after a preliminary hjMrolysis 
with 5 % H2SO4 [Norman and Jenkins, 1933, p, 826]; the losses are 39*6 % and 
33-1 % of the initial value by these two methods. The corresponding losses under 
anaerobic conditions are 28-5 % and 28*5 %, and under aerobic conditions 
33*5 % and 29*8 % respectively. 

A striking difference between the three methods of fermentation lies in the 
protein content of the insoluble residue. In the aerobic system this rises from 
2-88 g. per 100 g. straw at the start to 5*45 g. at the end of 6 months, whereas 
under anaerobic and partially aerobic conditions losses of this constituent are 
found. Of these two latter residues, the anaerobic contains less protein (2*01 g.) 
than the water-logged (2*69 g,); this difference is probably associated with the 
more intense reducing conditions present in the anaerobic system which help to 
bring more of the protein into solution. 

The loss of added ammonia is most rapid under aerobic conditions, about 
46 % of it being lost by volatilisation in a fortnight. The loss is less rapid from 
the water- logged straw, about 18 % being lost during the same period. The 
added ammonia is much better conserved under anaerobic conditions, the loss 
over a period of 6 months amounting to only 15 % ; this no doubt is due to the 
closed nature of the system and the limited number of occasions on which the 
accumulated gases are let out for analysis. 

The differences in the nature of the products obtained under aerobic and 
anaerobic conditions have been dealt with in a previous communication [1935, 1]. 
The formation of organic acids and the evolution of combustible gases charac- 
teristic of anaerobic decomposition are absent in the former case, where inter- 
mediate products if any are rapidly oxidised to COg. Water-logged conditions 
resemble the anaerobic system in the rapid accumulation of organic acids in the 
early stages, but these are decomposed much more rapidly than in the latter case. 

The influence of partial aeration on anaerobic decomposition is shown in 
Tables I and II under the heads ‘‘mild aeration’’ and “strong aeration.” The 
significance of these terms has been explained already. 

With “mild aeration” the anaerobic conditions in the liquid portion are not 
appreciably disturbed as shown by the accumulation of organic acids and the 
evolution of methane and hydrogen. There is a marked increase in the amount 
of CO2 evolved, presumably due to the admission of air, and a decrease in the 
amount of CH4 formed. The amount of Hg evolved shows a great increase as 
compared with anaerobic conditions. This difference, it is suggested, is associated 
with the oxidation-reduction potential of the system under these conditions. 

The decomposition with ‘ ‘ strong aeration ” resembles that under aerobic con- 
ditions as shown by the small amount of organic acids, GH4 and formed and 
the large amounts of COg evolved (Table II). The high proportion of free 
nitrogen contained in the gases evolved in both aeration treatments is derived 
from the air passed through the bottles. 

The nitrogen relationships under the different treatments are of special 
interest. It has already been noted that the amount of protein in the insoluble 
residue is lowest in the anaerobic system and highest in the aerobic system. 


Table I . Decomposition of rice straw at 30^ under aerobic , anaerohic and partially aerobic conditions . 
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Table II. 


Per 100 g. straw 

Anaerobic 

ml. 

Mild aeration 
ml. 

Strong aeration 
ml. 

CO 2 evolved 

10 , 8 o 0 

17,405 

.32,500 

CH 4 evolved 

10,570 

6,880 

2,130 

Hg evolved 

105 

5,625 

925 

Na evolved 

85 

12,155 

14,205 


Whereas under anaerobic and water-logged conditions increasing amounts of 
protein dissolve with increasing periods of fermentation, in the aerobic system 
there is a continued accumulation of protein in the residue, due to the synthesis 
of insoluble microbial tissue. 

The water-soluble protein-nitrogen is at a minimum under aerobic conditions 
(0-125 g. per 100 g. straw), as compared with anaerobic (0-207 g.) and water- 
logged systems (0-425 g.). The high value for soluble protein-nitrogen under 
water-logged conditions is noteworthy since most of it is synthesised from the 
ammonia originally added. It is an index of the great microbial activity under 
these conditions and is in marked contrast to the poor nitrogen immobilisation 
under anaerobic conditions. 

The figures for nitrogen factor [Rege, 1927] and nitrogen equivalent 
[Richards and Norman, 1931] also show striking differences between the three 
sets of conditions. They are highest under aerobic conditions being 0-536 and 
Til respectively, followed by water-logged conditions (0-395 and 0-961 respec- 
tively), while the anaerobic system shows the minimum values (0-069 and 0-169 
respectively). Even ‘'mild aeration” favours protein synthesis as shown by the 
jump of the nitrogen factor from 0-069 to 0-265, while “strong aeration” 
increases it to 0-330. 

Discussion. 

The results indicate that partially aerated systems show the characteristics 
of both the aerobic and anaerobic types of decomposition of straw and that the 
degree of aeration decides which type predominates. Thus “mild aeration” 
resembles the anaerobic system because of the organic acids and methane formed, 
with the important difference that under suitable conditions a large amount of 
hydrogen is also liberated. More COg is evolved than under anaerobic conditions. 
With “stronger aeration,” conditions approach the aerobic system as shown by 
the small amount of organic acids, CH 4 and H 2 produced and the large amount 
of CO 2 evolved. Water-logged conditions occupj^ an intermediate position 
between the above two systems. 

The water-logged system resembles the anaerobic system in some respects, 
viz. in the formation of organic acids, liberation of methane and formation of 
soluble protein, but in others it shows differences, e.g. in the relative losses of 
cellulose, hemicelluloses and lignin and in the synthesis of protein from ammonia. 
These differences could be explained by the presence of a wider variety of micro- 
organisms in the water-logged system able to attack cellulose and lignin. 
Moreover, the lower reducing power under water-logged conditions, as compared 
with the anaerobic system, permits an accumulation of proteins synthesised as a 
result of microbial activity. In these respects the water-logged system more 
closely resembles the aerobic system. 

The admission of even limited amounts of air at weekly intervals alters the 
nitrogen relationships of the anaerobic system, as shown by the synthesis of 
protein from ammonia and by the rapid increase in the values for nitrogen factor 
and nitrogen equivalent. 
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Summary. 

1 . The relative rates of decomposition of rice straw in decreasmg order are : 
aerobic, water-logged and anaerobic fermentations. Cellulose and hgmn are more 
easily attacked under water-logged conditions than under anaerobic conditions. 

2. Partially aerobic conditions resemble anaerobic conditions in regard to 

the nature of the products obtained. Smaller amounts of organic acids aM 
methane are, however, formed and there is an increase ni the amount ol CU^ 
evolved. Under conditions of mild aeration much larger quantities of hydrogen 
are obtained than under anaerobic conditions. • . u j 

3. The nitrogen factor and nitrogen equivalent decrease m the order : 

aerobic (0-536; 1-11), water-logged (0-395; 0-961) and anaerobic (0-069; 0-169), 
showing the degree of protein accumulation in the three cases. The protein 
formed under aerobic conditions is mostly insoluble in water, whde under water- 
logged conditions it remains in solution. , i j 

4. In most respects the decomposition of rice straw under water-logged 
conditions gives results intermediate between aerobic and anaerobic decomposi- 
tions. 

The author’s thanks are due to Sir E. J. RusseU for placing the facilities of the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station at his disposal, to Mr E. H. Richards for 
guidance and to Dr S. H. Jenkins for helpful suggestions. 
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CXLI. STUDIES ON THE VITREOUS BODY. 11. 


By william STEWART DUKE-ELDER and HUGH DAVSON. 

From the DejMrtment of Physiology and Biochemistry^ 

University College, London, 

{Received March 22nd, 19S5,) 

In an earlier paper [Duke-Elder et al., 1935] direct experiments were described 
showing that the vitreous body (henceforth called simply the vitreous) does not 
take up water in vitro under the influence of soaps and changed 2^11 • 
clinical picture of primary chronic glaucoma strongly suggests that a swelling 
of the vitreous is closely related to the raised intra-ocular pressure the work 
was continued with a view to showing whether such a change in volume of so 
dilute a gel can reasonably be expected on physico-chemical grounds. 

So far two possible theories of the mechanism of volume increase have 
occurred to us depending on different conceptions of the mode of origin of the 
vitreous. First, if it is assumed that the vitreous is formed by a continuous 
process of swelling from an initial xerogel similar to the process of swelling of 
dry gelatin in water, then, considering it as at its swelling maximum at normal 
Pjj , it seems possible that it could swell further if the pj^ were altered in a 
direction favourable to increased hydration. 

All previous experiments designed to show W'hether the vitreous swells have tacitly assumed 
the truth of the latter proposition. How^ever, although the colloid chemical literature contains 
many studies on the swelling of gels in the presence of foreign substances, no one, it seems, has 
studied the influence of these substances on a gel already at its swelling maximum. The procedure 
in all cases has been to swell a quantity of the xerogel at one pn , say, and then to take another 
lot of the xerogel and swell it at a new pjj and so on. On consideration it is by no means evident 
that a swollen gel will respond to a change in its environment to the same extent or in the same 
way as the dry xerogel, owing to the intervention of peptisation which is particularly to be 
expected when the micelles are already strongly hydrated. 

If, on the other hand, the vitreous is formed by a sol to gel change another 
theory must be presented to show how it can swelD. In this case it is suggested 
that a minute fraction of the vitreous is peptised owing to the presence of some 
lyophilie substance ; if, then, the procedure is reversed whereby the comparatively 
protein-rich fluid is converted into its gel form, the presence of the adsorbed 
hydrotropic substance enables the protein to orient more water than previously. 
The net result is an increase in volume. If this were to proceed over a number 
of years the effect would be to produce the pressure symptoms characteristic of 
chronic glaucoma. The process may be illustrated in a crude way by placing a 
lump of 10 % gelatin gel in a small volume of water. Addition of acid produces 
eventual peptisation ; neutralisation of the acid converts the sol back into a gel 
of larger volume than before. (The objection that the increased pressure will expel 
fluid after the peptisation of a portion of the vitreous is overcome by postulating 
a unidirectional permeability of the surrounding membranes. This is not a 

1 Unpublished experiments of our own on gelatin clots together with theoretical considerations 
lead to the conclusion that a dilute clot, as opposed to a swollen gel, will not increase in volume 
directly when its environment is changed. 
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furtlier ad hoc assumptiorij as some such state must be the case or the vitreous 
would break down under the unbalanced stress.) 

This paper is divided into three parts according as the experiments described 
throw light on the possibihty of a gel at its swelling maximurn swelling further 
on changing tliepjj suitably (Part I), on the structure of the vitreous and hence 
its mode of origin (Part II), and on the possibility of peptising the residual 
protein (Part III). 

. Experimental. 

j Part I, Swelling of fibrin. 

Pure fibrin, prepared by the combined methods of Fischer [1908] and Schuldenzucker [1928], 
was swollen at different pu values in the acid range in a Schmidt apparatus [1931] which permits 
measurements of water uptake to within 0-002 ml. In Fig. 1 the water uptake per g. of dry fibrin 
is plotted against p-^ . It is evident that by allowing fibrin to swell to its maximum at pn 6 and 
then changing the medium to one of pjj 2 the conditions necessary to show whether a gel at its 
swelling maximum can take up further w'ater by changing the Pn favourably will be achieved. 



Fig. 1. 



To this end the Schmidt apparatus was modified as in Fig. 2. A bulb B with a tap fits 
on the side-tube by a ground joint. WithIPa closed the bulb is filled with concentrated HCi and 
is closed. Fibrin is placed on the porous plate, P, and when the water uptake, as measured by 
the movement of a meniscus in the capillary in communication with the chamber, C, has reached 
its maximum the tap iTj- is opened allowdng acid to diffuse in, thus lowering the 2hi Ikiid 

in contact with the swollen fibrin. 
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In Fig. 3 the water uptake is plotted against time. For convenience tiie 
initial part of the curve is not shown and the scale of 

ishaE of that below this value. Obviously the swollen fibrm ^^Ju^tseE to 
the changed . If the acid had not diffused in the water "P^^^e would ^ 
reached a final value of 2-80 ml., whereas, owing to the changed acidity, it rose 

to a maxircLiim of 3*18 ml. 




0/ ,Min. GAtm ™ to .weU tl*' 

swoto^rpt-S "^"Sferted to the solution of 

Pg. 1 and them subsequent swelling followed. 
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Ooigiiet’s leaf gelatin, was cut into approximately equal squares and aftei diying ovei cone. 
H 2 SO 4 placed in a dish, containing 21 . of the solution in a room maintained at constant teni- 
perature (20-4°). At intervals pieces were removed, blotted with filter paper, and placed on 
weighed pieces of filter-paper which had been previously dried over The filter-paper and 

swollen gelatin were weighed and placed in a vacuum desiccator. After 24 lioiiis diying was 
completed over H 2 SO 4 and they w'ere weighed again. The weight of H 2 O taken up per g. of dry 
gelatin was plotted against time, Fig. 4. 

Although a cruder technique than that of Jordan-Lloyd [1927]^ this has the advantage that the 
HoO content of the swollen gel as it is in its final state is determined, whereas Jordan-Llo;) d, by 
weighing the initial quantity of dry gelatin and then that of the wet gelatin remaining, is able to 
tell us nothing more than the change in w^eight of a piece of gelatin after placing it in a given 
medium. A medium very favourable to swelling dissolves a considerable portion of the gelatin 
so that by her technique the swelling of gelatin w^ould appear to fall off w ith inci easing aciditv. 
This is definitely not the case. 


In Fig. 4 I and II are the swelling curves of gelatin in solutions at 1*1 
and 4*8 respectively. The upper branch of curve II represents the change in the 
rate of swelling on transferring the gelatin from a mediuin of 
Pjj M. It is at once evident that there is an immediate adjustment to the 
changed . 


Part 11, 


Goedbloed [1934, 1] described ultramicroscopic changes in the vitreous on 
treatment with KCNS solutions, which he interpreted as being due to an increased 
hydration of the micelles. If such were the case a change in the elastic properties 
of the vitreous on treatment with this substance would be expected. To test 
this two techniques were used, first the resistance of the treated vitreous to the 
emulsification of Hg by ultrasonic waves was compared with that of a control, 
and secondly the technique of Freundlich and Seifriz [1923] and Seifriz [1924] for 
the measurement of the elastic properties of gels, as modified by Robertson and 
Duke-Elder [1933, 1] to suit the peculiarities of the vitreous, was used. 

Ultrasonic tvaves. When HgO and Hg are submitted to ultrasonic waves, 
an emulsion of Hg in HgO is immediately formed, the whole mixture taking on 
a dark grey colour [Wood and Loomis, 1927 ; BuU and Sollner, 1932] ; if the H 2 O 
is replaced by a jelly the elastic properties of the latter hinder the emulsification 
of the Hg so that after a given time there is a fairly well-defined bouiidar}^ 
between the clear jelly and that into which Hg particles have penetrated. The 
height of this boundary gives a rough idea of the elasticity of the jelly. 

Ox vitreous was placed in 1-0 M, 0-5 M and 0-14 M solutions of KCNS and in isotonic saline 
for 24 hours at 20®. The samples were transferred to test-tubes and 1 ml. of Hg added, and the tubes 
were held in succession over the vibrating column of oil above the quartz plate of the ultrasonic 
apparatus. The heights of the emulsified Hg columns w'ere compared. 

There was no detectable difference in the heights of the columns of the 
vitreous treated with KCNS and of those treated with normal saline, so that it 
is concluded no very gross change in the elastic properties of the vitreous are 
caused by KCNS. 

Nickel particle technique. Vitreous is placed in a rectangular glass cell, 1 cm. edge, and a nickel 
particle about 50fc diameter is picked off a slide under the microscope and stabbed into the 
vitreous. The particle is focused and its extension due to an applied magnetic field measured by 
a micrometer eye-piece. Portions of vitreous treated with KONS, K^SO^ and dilute HCl at pu 3 
were studied together with normal untreated vitreous. The results are shown in Figs. 5 and 6 . 

Curve I, Fig. 5, is the typical extension-time curve for normal untreated 
vitreous, characterised by a rapid initial elastic displacement followed by a 
viscous creep approaching a fairly constant velocity. 
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Before describing tlie remaining curves we must say a few words in regard to 
the limitations of the technique and the results expected should hydration or 
dehydration of the colloid particles be achieved by the solutions mentioned. 
Firstly, a direct comparison of the absolute displacements of one given particle 
in different lots of vitreous in a given time and with a fixed field strength is 
difficult, as a particle of the size necessary for its recovery from the first vitreous 
is very irregular and its extension will depend on the direction of motion. 
Furthermore, as the vitreous is not stuck firmly to the cell walls there will be a 
certain amount of ‘'give’’ which will vary with the quantity of vitreous in the 
cell and the depth of the particle in it. On the other hand the curve I, Fig. 5, is 
very typical and can be reproduced from vitreous to vitreous without difficulty. 
As far as the changes expected on treatment of the vitreous with the reagents 
mentioned are concerned, from the work of Leick [1904] and Kramer [1926] a 
decrease in elasticity is to be expected with K 2 SO 4 and an increase with KCNS. 
This should be reflected in a diminution in the viscous creep, characterised by 
the upper part of the curve, in relation to the initial elastic displacement, in 
the case of K 2 SO 4 , and the reverse should hold for KCJSTS. (Once again no work 
has been done on the effect of such solutions on gels already formed; workers 
in this field have added the substance to be examined to the sol which was then 
allowed to set, and the elastic modulus measured.) 



Curves II and III of Fig. 5 are those for vitreous treated with 0*5 M KCNS 
and K 2 SO 4 respectively. They are representative of a number of curves deter- 
mined similarly, but it should be mentioned that a few curves were obtained 
not conforming to these types; the reason for these irregularities, which were 
not observed in normal vitreous, will be brought out later. The displacements in 
the different curves are in no way comparable with one another as different 
particles were used. It is evident that 0*5 M K 2 SO 4 has no appreciable effect on 
the extension-time curve of ox vitreous, whilst 0*5 M KCNS has the reverse 
effect to that expected on the supposition that it increases hydration, the 
extension subsequent to the first 10 secs, being very small compared with that 
during this time. The absence of effect bj^ 0*5 if K 2 SO 4 is very surprising as a 
considerable contraction in volume was observed. The curves for isotonic 
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solutions of these salts (not shown) were in general similar to those for normal 

vitreous. . • ■ m 

Tlie curves obtained with vitreous treated with dilute HCl at ^ 
throw a little light on the problem. Curve I was obtained by applying a small 
magnetic force ; increasing the field with conditions otherwise the same gave 
ciirve II which is quite normal. It is evident that the viscosity of the medium 
has increased under the influence of the acidity, so that a limiting force has to 
be exerted to allow the creep to proceed. A similar phenomenon was observed 
with K2SO4 but not so regularly. 

Baurmann [1924] showed that between 3 and p^ 2 a precipitate fall in 
the volume of the vitreous occurs; this change is accompanied by the pre- 
cipitation of the mucoprotein in the gel. If we assume that the volume change is 
due to the collapse of the vitreous structure, as opposed to a semi-reversible 
dehydration, then at ^ should expect the undermining of the vitreous 
structure to have already begun, and hence the changes in the elasticitj^ could 
be put down to this cause. The decreased stabiHty of the vitreous, which would 
tend to lower the elasticity, would at the same time increase the viscosity of the 
intermicellar fluid and the two effects would compensate each other to varying 
extents. If this is true, the irregularities in the shapes of the curves obtained by 
treating the vitreous with KCJNFS, K2SO4 and dilute HCl mentioned earlier are 
explained, as it is only to be expected that a body in a state of very unstable 
equilibrium will respond extravagantly to minute changes in its environment, 
thus prejudicing the reproducibility of results obtained on it. 

In view of the results obtained on the extension-time curves, it was important 
to see whether the absolute values for the extension of a given particle varied 
greatly according as the vitreous was treated wdth K2SO4 , KCNS or dilute HCl. 
The only way of achieving this end was to treat a large number of pieces of 
vitreous successively and analyse the results statistically. 

Two cells were filled at the same time to the same height with normal and treated vitreous. 
A particle was placed in one, and its extension in a fixed magnetic field lasting for 5 sees, was 
measured. Immediately the particle was recovered and placed in the other cell, and its extension 
under the same conditions measured. This was repeated for 12 to 13 pairs and the results are 


tabulated in Table I. 


Table I. 




Solution 

d 

% 

s 

t 

P 

0-5 if KCNS 

-1-4-34 

13 

2’56 

3*3 

<0-01 

0‘5MKSO, 

-MO 

12 

4-21 

0-9 

0-3-0-4 

MO"® M HCl 

-2-30 

13 

2'53 

3-3 

<(H)i 

In Table I d is 

the mean 

difference in 

extension for normal and treated 


vitreous ; a positive value means that the treated vitreous gave a larger extension 
than its control, n is the number of pairs of determinations, t is the ratio of the 
mean difference to its standard error [Fisher, 1928], and P is the jDrobabiiity 
that such a value of t will occur by chance. It appears that in 0-5 31 KCNS the 
extension is greater and in dilute HCl at p-^ 3 less than the control whilst the 
difference with K2SO4 is insignificant. Here again the results are more in 
conformity with the supposition that the vitreous stability has been upset than 
that a reversible syneresis has occurred, or in the case of KCNS a reversible 
hydration. The relation of these results on the elasticity of the vitreous to its 
mode of origin will be dealt with in the discussion later. 

As the volume decrease of the vitreous on treatment with dilute HCl appeared 
to be correlated with the precipitation of its mucoprotein [Goedbloed, 1934, 2] 
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we decided to determine in what way the presence of a second protein influenced 

the stability of a protein clot. 

Pure de-ashed gelatin was dissolved in phosphate buffer at 7 to 10 % and 5 ml. lots were 
transferred to test-tubes. 2 ml. of a protein solution in phosphate buffer at the same ^/h were 
added to one group and 2 ml. of the phosphate solution to another which served as controls 
After equilibrating in a bath at 38° pairs were transferred to another at 20° and the comse o 
setting followed by dropping in lead shot at intervals. When a shot failed to penetrate the surface 
.the solution was Considered to have set. As Fraas [1894] has shown that at room temperature 
complete equilibrium is only attained after 24 hours, the test-tubes were transferred ^fter srfto„ 
to the ice-chest overnight and the melting times of the clots determined by placing them “ * 
bath at 38°. The results are shown in Table 11; positive signs indicate degrees of increased stahihty 
of the clots as evidenced by a more rapid setting or a more protracted melting. 

Table II. 

Change in stability 

Protein solution added 
1 % ovalbumin 
0*5 % agar-agar 
2-0 % agar-agar 
1-0 % serum globulin 
0*75 % isinglass 

1- 5 % isinglass 

2- 0 % caseinogen 

It is evident from Table II that a second protein, or in tlie case of ^yjS^r 
a carbohydrate, may enter into the intimate structure of If “f ^J'^^mSnc^ 

in the vitreous, the residual protein has been considered as the determin ^ 
feotor il the degree of hydrat4 of the vitreous. The results given m this paper 
lead to the view that the vitreous stability and hydration are bound up mth 
only of the residual protein but also of the mucoprotem 

and perhaps of the albumin and globulin. 

Part III. Attempts at peptisation of the residual protein. 

The vitreous was submitted to ultrasonic vibrations^ as a class of gels, the thixotropic pis, 

this viffOTOus treatment gave breakdown products. 


Setting time Melting time 
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rino, geb formed by » «e)lmg proo,» alone exhibit a certain of 

vprsibffitv in their hydration and dehydration phenomena. When, iurtliermor , 
the similarity in the elastic and ultramicroscopic 21 the 

dilute plasma clots is considered Robertson and ]Duke-Mdei U33 .J^^^ 

balance of eyidence points to the vitreous having 

bistoloffical study of embryonic vitreous development tells us very nme aooir 
ftf phy^Jil mo^^^ of origli. In a preparation using 

fixative streaks are seen emergmg from -.A ja^in 

later from the slial elements of the retma.) The experiments mth gelatin clots 
show that it is^kely that the mucoprotein and albumin and globulm of ti , 

vitreous enter intimately into the str^ 

The unsuccessful attempts at peptismg tne resiauai pxu „ 

Part III lend a certain support to the idea of a swellmg origm o . , ’ 

and militate against the theory that the raised Ittention 

is brought about by a cyclical process of peptisation f in 

should be drawn here to the statement by Goedbloe ^ ^ ^ vitreous 

concentrations of 2-5 M and greater causes a J' 

Such is not the case; we have observed repeatedly that, whilst at _ JJ o 
centration and greater there is a decrease in the volume of the vitreous eli - 
minating at a concentration of 2-o M in its shrmkage to a minute ft action of its 
original volume, the effect is not one of solution but one of 
residual protein is to be seen invariably floating on the top 

may add that the context of Goedbloed’s statement leaves no doubt that it v as 
his intention to convey the idea that the residual protein completely dissoh^d 
The same author [1934, 1, 2] denies that the vitreous is a gel on the. grouiids that 
the phenomena associated with it are not reversible. There is no point “ 
cussing the matter at length; we can only say here that his exclusion of the 
vitreous from the category of gels on this count simultaneously rules out 
practically all substances hitherto considered as belonging to this class. 


SlJMMABY. 

The physico-chemical mode of origin of the vitreous body, the possibility 
of its swelling in vivo, and factors in its stability and structure are investigatec . 
The subsequent behaviour of swollen gels on altering the pg is described. 
The changes in the elastic properties of the vitreous after treatment with 
solutions of K 2 SO 4 , KCNS and dilute HCl are exammed, leading to the con- 
clusion that a decrease in stability, as opposed to reversible changes in ii^mration, 

is the consequence of these treatments. ^ -i- r i i.* 

The influence of proteins and agar-agar on the setting and stability oi gelatin 

gels is studied. . , -i. 

It is concluded that the mucoprotein enters intimately into the vitreous 
structure and a possible mechanism of an increase in the volume of the vitreous 
based on a cyclical process of peptisation and clotting is suggested. 

All attempts at peptising the vitreous or its isolated residual protein were 
without success. 

We wish to thank Profs. Evans and Drummond for their valuable interest 
in this work, and the Medical Pesearch Council for defraying the whole expenses 
of this research and for a personal grant to one of us (H. D,). 
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A NUMBBE of have to recorded ^^ 27 . 

growmg bacteria [Gillespie, 19 , ^ It was considered that, in this 

Aubel and Genevois, 1927 , Hewitt, lydu, 1 , , j d.uring the growth 

earlier work, the btoo fn extent which made it impossible 

toSiSrrarra'^^^^^^^ ^ 0 ^ recorded^ 

In Tdev to simplify the system, the foUowing work was carried out mth washed 

Thus, Aubel eUk ylt cdls. 

iSfestavetee;^^^^^^^^ 

of the dye until the dye is reduced. This reduction is very slow, and the Potential 
correspondingly does not soon fall, in the absence of succinate, whereas m ts 
presence this^ ‘^poising ” action of the dye is soon overcome and the potential 

none™X?wOTk his the actual cause of the potentials been made clear. 
It f coreivaSe that they are due to the cells themselves 
electrode. In this case, the increased negativity observed on the addition ot 
■mAiA>inli+p<? misht be due to some combination between the enzymes oi th . 
ceU and the metabolites which is capable of affecting the electrode to a greater 
degree than the ceUs alone. On the other hand, the electrode potential may be 
du! to substances formed by the cell enzymes, which substances 
capable of affecting the electrode. The work to be described was undertaken ^ith 
a ^ew to obtaining some clearer conception of the nature of the reduction 
potentials of bacterial cells, as recorded both by the electrode and by the use a 
redox indicators. No attempt has been made to study redox eqmhbiia ot any 
particular enzyme system as has been done for example by Lehmann [19. J] 
for the succinate-fumarate system. 

Expeeimental. 

The bacteria used in this investigation were Bact. coli (Escherich), Lad. 
alkaligenes and Cl. sporogenes. Of these, the first is a facultative anaerobe, the 
second a strict aerobe, whUst the last is a strict anaerobe. They were all grown 
on a tryptic digest of caseinogen. Bact. coli and Bad. alkaligenes were grown in 
Roux bottles for 15-18 hours and Cl. sporogenes was grown for 2 days anaerobi- 
cally. The cultures were centrifuged and washed twice by centrifuging in dustilled 

water, and uniform suspensions were made in water. 

1 Benn W. Levy Research Student. 
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Pote7itials measured at the electrode. 

These were measured in an apparatus similar to that described by Green 
[1933] except that an extra side-tube was added to the reaction vessel by means 
of which solutions could be added to the fluid in contact with the electrode 
(Fig. 1 ), The nitrogen was freed from oxygen by passing over copper treated with 
palladiuiii at a temperature of 380°. The potentials were measured at room 
temperature (which was observed at intervals) using a mirror galvanometer in 
series with which was a resistance of 50,000 ohms to minimise polarisation. 
Before and after the measurement of the reduction potential, a sample was 
taken for the determination of the by the quinhydrone electrode. All the 
measurements of reduction potential are expressed as Eq at p^ 7. 



Fig. 1. Apparatus for measurement of reduction potentials. 



Fig. .2. Bact allcaligenes. Electrode reduction potentials. • — • Fresh suspension, 
o — o Suspension 2 days old. 

The potentials were determined of bacterial suspensions in the presence of 
an equal volume of 3fj20 phosphate buffer at p^ 7*0, with or without the 
addition of other substances. In the absence of these additional substances, a 
slow continuous fall of potential was observed, which continued as long as 
readings were taken. These in exceptional circumstances were extended over a 
period of 3 days and no constant value was obtained. The rate of faU of potential 
was slightly more rapid in the case of Bact. alhaligenes than with the other two 
species, particularly if the suspension had been kept 1 or 2 days in the ice- 
chest (Fig. 2). , 
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TI 10 effect on the potential of adding certain substances was next observed. p 

With Bact. coU, the presence of a small amount^of if/10 sodium succinate 
solution did not change the rate of fall of potential. With one suspension of 
Back coli, a potential of -0-25 v. was reached after 10 hours both with and 
without the addition of succinate. If glucose or sodium formate was added, on 
the other hand, a rapid fail of potential occurred, which was complete after 
15 mins, to 1 hour. Usually this was followed by a gradual rise of about 0*03 v. I 

extending over about 1 hour. The lowest potentials recorded are given in Table I. 

Table I. Be&uction potential (Eq' at p^ 7B in volts) of washed 

suspensions o/Bact. coli in the presence of: i 

Glucose; — 0’38, —0*37, —0*35, <! — 0*33, —0*36, —0*36, —0*35, —0*3/ 

Formate: -0*38, -0*40, -0*40, -0*38, -0*38 


The effect of the substrates on the potentials is shown more clearly by 
following the decrease before and after the substrates are added. This was 
effected by attaching to the extra side-arm of the reaction vessel a tube containing 
the substrate solution. It was arranged that the nitrogen passing through the 
bacterial suspension also passed through this solution, thus ensuring that this 
was free from oxygen when it was mixed with the bacteria. A typical result is 
shown in Fig. 3. It will be seen that there is an immediate rapid fall of potential 
on the addition of glucose. When the minimum potential value has been reached, 
the addition of formate causes a further slight fall. If formate is added first, 
the low potential recorded is not influenced by the addition of glucose. This 
method of observing the potential showed that the addition of succinate has 



little or no effect on the rate at which the potential falls. Addition of formate 
after the succinate caused a rapid fall to — 0*38 to —0*40 v. The observed potential 
of a mixture therefore appears to be that of the most negative system present. 


Glucose added 


Formate added 


Time in hours 

Fig. 3. Bact. coli. Electrode reduction potentials. 


The effect of toluene on the reduction potential of Bact. coli in the presence 
of glucose was studied in order to see what part glucose dehydrogenase, which is 
inhibited by toluene, plays in the development of the reduction potential. 
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Experiment sliowecl that the addition of toluene to the bacteria before the 
glucose resulted in a very slow fall in potential which, after 24 hours, had only 
reached 0-0 v. On the other hand, if the toluene was added from the side-tube 
to the mixture of bacteria and glucose which had been reacting for some time, 
the rate of fall and the final potential were exactly the same as in the absence of 
toluene. These results recall those in which methylene blue, although not 
reduced by toluene-treated bacteria in the presence of glucose, is reduced if the 
toluene is added after the glucose [Yudkin, 1934, 2], This was explained as 
being due to the production of substances from the glucose which, unlike glucose 
itself, are able to reduce methylene blue in the presence of toluene-treated 
bacteria. In the case of the reduction potential also it appears that the actual 
potential is due to the action of the bacteria on the products rather than the 
initial action of the bacteria on glucose. 

The above results were all obtained with Bad. coli. With Bad. alkaligeries 
similar results were recorded as far as the absence of effect of succinate^ is con- 
cerned. The effect of glucose is different with the two species of bacteria since 
the potential of suspensions of Bad. alkaligenes is affected comparatively little 
by this substance. Formate has a more marked effect (Fig. 4). A final value of 
tiie potential with this organism was difficult to obtain owing to the continuous, 
though gradually slowing, fall of potential. At the end of 6 hours, howevmr, the 
fall is almost immeasurably small and approximate values of the potential 
for the different substrates can be obtained (Table II). 

Table II. Redudion potentials _(Eo' at p^ 7-0 in volts) of suspensions 
of Bact. alkaligenes after 6 hours. 

Bacteria alone or with succinate -0-17 

,, + glucose -0-27 

„ + formate - 0*30-0*32 



Fio-. 4. Bact. alkaligenes. Electrode reduction potentials. • Bacteria alone. 

® ^ — A Bacteria + glucose, a — « Bacteria 4- formate. 

Only a few measurements of reduction potential were made with Cl sporo- 
qenes. t he fall of potential was very slow indeed, the potential even after ^4 hoiirs 
being only about 0-0 v. The rate of fall and final potential were unaltered b> 
the addition of alanine, which this organism can readily activate as hydrogen 

donator [Stickland, 1934]. 
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Potentials measured by dye reduction. 

In Table III is given a list of the indicators used, together with their potentials 
at 2hT "'0 for 50 % reduction. 

Table III. 


L Cresolindophenol 

2. Cresyl blue 

3. Methylene blue 

4. Indigo carmine 

5. Nile blue 

6. Cresyl violet 


at 7*0 
50 % reduction 

+ 0-210 
+ 0-031 
+ 0-011 
- 0-125 
-0-150 
-0-173 


Indicator 

7. Janus green _ 

8. Phenosafranine 

9. Rosinduline 

10. Neutral red 

11. Benzylviologen 

12. Methylviologen 


at Pji i "0 
50 % reduction 


Dilute solution of these were placed in Thunberg tubes with the bacterial 
suspension and phosphate buffer pjg 7*0 and in some cases a solution of substrate. 
The tubes after evacuation were left at room temperature and observed after 
about 1 hour. 

A suspension oi Bad. coli, with or without succinate, reduced 1-8 completely, 
9 partially and did not affect 10, 11 and 12. With glucose, 1-9 were reduced 

completely, 10 was doubtful, 11 partially reduced and 12 not affected. With 

formate, even 12 was slightly reduced. The reduction potentials as recorded by 
indicators are therefore : 

Ed in volts 

Bad. coli alone or with succinate -0*27 to -0*30 

,, +glucose -0*32 to -0*37 

,, +formate -0*39 to -0*41 

These figures agree fairly well with those given by electrode measurements 
(p. 1132). 

The results with Bad. alkaligenes do not show this agreement between the 
electrical and colorimetric methods. Dyes 1-11 are all reduced by the bacteria 
alone or in the presence of succinate or glucose {Eq — 0*36 to 0-38). With formate, 
12 is also definitely reduced [E^ about —0*42). Similarly, Cl. sporogenes shows 
potentials by this method which differ, greatly from those shown by the electrode. 
With or without alanine, 1-11 are rapidly reduced at pjj 7*0, indicating a potential 
of about -0*38 [c/. Stickland, 1934]. 

Potentials measured at the eledrode in the presence of indicator. 

Series of electrode measurements were made with Bad. coli and Bmt. 
alkaligenes in the presence of dyes. The results depended on the range of 
potential of the dye used. If this was very positive, i.e. if the dye was rapidly 
and completely reduced, then the effect was small. For example, if methylene 
blue was added to Bad. coli in the presence of formate, a pause in the falling 
potential occurred whilst the dye was being reduced {i.e. in the region of 0*0 v.) 
but the subsequent rate of fall and final potential recorded were the same as 
when no dye was present. Again, if the dye was added from the side- tube after 
the potential had reached a low value, a slight rise occurred which lasted for a 
minute or two if the quantity of dye added was small, and then the potential 
rapidly returned to its previous low value. These results recall those of Cannon 
aZ. [1926] which have already been referred to. 

If a dye is chosen which is only partially reduced by the system, the potential 
recorded is approximately that which would be expected from the range of 
potential of the dye. For example, jBacZ. coilZ and glucose in the presence of 
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benzylviologen give a reduction potential of —0-36 to —0*38 v, Bact. alkali- 
genes gives with, benzylviologen the following reduction potentials measured 
electrically: alone, or with glucose —0-34 to —0*38 v. ; wdth formate, ~ 0-40 to 
— 0*42 V. These values are those wdiich would be expected from the amount of 
reduction of the dye used : that is, they agree with the values for the reduction 
potential obtained colorimetrically. The potentials recorded electricallj?^ in the 
presence and absence of these partially reduced dyes are, therefore, in agreement 
only in those cases where the electrical and colorimetric values are in agree- 
ment. This is showni in Table IV where the values obtained by the three methods 
oiithned above are summarised. 


Table lY. Rediiction potentials of bacterial suspensions Eq' in volts at p^r 7*0, 

Potential measured 


Electrometrically 
in presence 
of partially 
reduced dye 


Bacteria Substrate Colorimetrically Electrometrically 

Bact, coli None - 0-27 to - 0*30 < - 0-25 

Succinate - 0*27 to - 0*30 < - 0*25 

Glucose -0*32 to -0*37 -0*36 to -0*38 

Eormate ~ 0*39 to - 0*41 - 0*38 to - 0*40 

Bact. alkaligenes None -0*36 to -0*38 About -0*17 

Succinate -0*36 to -0*38 About -0*17 

Glucose -0*36 to -0*38 About -0*27 

Eormate About -0*42 - 0*30 to -0*32 

CL sporogefies None About - 0*38 About 0*0 

Alanine About -0*38 About 0*0 


-0*36 to -0*38 
About -0*39 

-0*34 to -0*38 


The cause of the potential at the electrode. 

The main problem was to decide whether the potentials were being caused by 
contact with the electrode of the bacteria, possibly with adsorbed reactants, or 
by contact with the electrode of the reactants themselves moving freely in the 
solution. A series of experiments to test this point was carried out wdth Bact. coli. 

A bacteria-free filtrate of the mixture after the bacteria had acted on glucose 
for a long time was found to give a potential of about —0-20 v. which was 
almost certainly due to the glucose itself. However, it was found possible to 
obtain the low potentials recorded above in bacteria-free solutions by use of a 
thin collodion sac. 

A small beaker with a well-fitting rubber stopper was used as reaction vessel. 
In the stopper were inserted two platinum electrodes, a tube through which the 
nitrogen bubbled into the solution, an exit tube for the nitrogen and a KCl-agar 
bridge making contact with the KCl half-element. Round one electrode was 
tied a collodion sac containing a mixture of buffer and substrate solution. In 
the beaker was placed the mixture containing bacterial suspension, buffer and 
substrate solution. Thus the electrode within the sac was in contact only with 
substances capable of diffusing through the sac. 

It was found that if the sac was thin and not too wide, the final potentials 
recorded by the covered electrode were, within a few millivolts, the same as 
those recorded by the outside electrode. In one experiment with glucose for 
example a potential of —0*330 v. was recorded by the outside electrode and 
— 0*327 V. by the covered electrode. Similar results were obtained with formate. 
It was necessary to leave the experiment for 6-8 hours before this agreement 
was obtained. 
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At the end of each experiment, the apparatus was dismantled carefully in 
order to observe whether the bacteria had passed into the sac through any 
small hole which had developed. In certain cases where this did occur it was 
very obvious, the liquid in the sac being quite milky and rapidly dripping out 
of the sac even 'when no '^dsible hole existed. 

Discussion. 

It seems fairly certain from the results given that the reduction potential oi 
a bacterial suspension, as measured at an electrode, is produced b}?" substances 
in solution in the suspension. The potentials recorded for suspensions in the 
absence of added substrate are probably due to substances exuding from the 
bacterial cells. This is supported by two observations; firstly, by the very slow’ 
and prolonged fall of potential, and secondly by the fact that older suspensions 
fof Bact alkaligenes), in which presumably more of these substances have 
diffused out, show a more rapid fall of potential. 

Of the substrates examined, two, namely glucose and formate, produce a 
potential more negative than the bacterial suspension alone. It may be in- 
ferred that the substances produced from other substrates, such as succinate, 
either have no effect at the electrode or have much less effect than, the sub- 
stances produced in the bacterial suspension itself. The equilibrium potential 
of the succinate-fumarate system is given as 0*00 v. at jOjj 7*0 and 30° [Lehmann, 
1929]. 

A possible explanation of the low potentials recorded in the presence of 
glucose and formate is that hydrogen is being produced, giving a partial pressure 
of 1-10’“^ atmospheres. If this is correct then the reduction potential 'would be 
expected to depend on the rate at which the nitrogen was passed into the vessel 
since this would alter the amount of hydrogen left in the solution. This i-vas 
found not to be the case. Also, a suspension capable of producing more hydrogen 
{i.e. containing a more active hydrogenlyase) might be expected to produce a 
more negative potential. The suspensions of Bad. coli as grown for this experiment 
contain no formic hydrogenlyase and very little glucose hydrogenlyase [Yudkiii, 
1932]. As has already been suggested [Yudkin, 1934, 1], it is conceivable that 
very small amounts of hydrogen are actually produced from formate in such 
suspensions but in quantities insufficient to be measured manometrically. These 
very small quantities might, however, be sufficient to affect the electrode. 
Suspensions of Bad. coli gro'wn on glucose broth and hence containing active 
formic and glucose hydrogenlyases were prepared. The potentials of these 
suspensions in the presence of either glucose or formate did not, however, 
produce a more negative reduction potential than the other preparations. 

The argument against hydrogen as the cause of the low potentials with 
glucose and formate in the case of Bad. alkaligenes is still stronger since in no 
circumstances is it possible to obtain measurable quantities of hydrogen by 
the action of this species on either glucose or formate. 

We can also deduce from the experimental results that the substances 
responsible for the low potentials do not do so by virtue of being hydrogen 
donators in the presence of the bacteria. One might imagine that the activation 
of a substrate as a hydrogen donator involves a ‘'loosening of a hydrogen atom 
and that it is this which affects the electrode. But the results obtained with 
Cl. sporogenes in the presence of alanine show that this is not so. 

We must, therefore, conclude that the potentials recorded by an electrode 
immersed in a bacterial suspension 'with or without added substrates are due to 
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unknown substances either coming out of the bacterial cells or being yjrodiiced 
from certain of the substrates {exj, glucose and formate). That these substances 
affect the electrode at aU and so give a measurable potential by no means 
indicates that a definite oxidation-reduction equilibrium is being measured. In 
fact, the slow and contmuous fail of potential in the absence of glucose or 
formate and the ease with which all the systems are polarised suggest that the 
effect on the electrode of some of these substances at any rate is quite fortuitous 
and that the values obtained for the potential by electrical measurement gives 
ver}^ little knowledge of the state of the cells. 

The above discussion was confined entirely to potentials measured at the 
electrode in the absence of dj^-es. We have seen that colorimetric measure- 
ments of the reduction potentials often give results differing widely from those 
obtained by such electrical measurements, although they agree with electrical 
measurements made in the presence of partiaUy reduced dye. The differences 
may be explained along the following lines. It has been pointed out by Green 
et al. [1934] that the reduction of dyes by bacterial cells depends on the existence 
in the cells of positive (oxidising) and negative (reducing) systems. Whether or 
not a certain dye will be reduced does not depend on the actual potential of the 
cell. A small quantity of redox indicator will be completely oxidised, completely 
reduced or partially reduced depending on the relative rates of oxidation and 
reduction of the particular dye b}^ the positive and negative systems. In the 
case of a dye which is partly reduced, we may perhaps speak of ‘‘reduction 
equihbrium'’ of the dye in question, where the rate of reduction of the dye by 
the negative systems is equal to the rate of its oxidation by the positive systems. 
In the presence of partially reduced dye, an electrode will naturally take up 
the potential value of this mixture of oxidised and reduced dye since both forms 
are active at the electrode. In other words, colorimetric measurements of the 
reduction potential will agree with electrode measurements in the presence of 
partially reduced indicator, and both are measuring the “reduction equilibrium ” 
of the dye. 

On the other hand, as shown above, the potentials recorded at the electrode 
in the absence of dye are due to the existence in the mixture of certain diffusible 
substances which are able to affect the electrode. These are quite fortuitous and 
have nothing to do with the oxidising and reducing mechanisms of the cells. 

There is, therefore, no method by which the reduction potential of a ceU, in 
the sense commonly used, may be measured. The author is of the opinion that 
the conception of the reduction potential of the living cell as an equilibrium 
exhibited by the whole cell has no great meaning. It appears much more likely 
that different parts of the cell in which the various systems are differently 
proportioned will have very different reducing intensities. The use of the term 
reduction potential, if justified at all at present in biology, must be restricted to 
reversible systems in true equilibrium such as reduced and oxidised cytochrome 
or succinic dehydrogenase in the presence of fumarate and succinate. 

Summary, 

1. The reduction potentials of suspensions of Bact. coli and Bad, alhaligenes 
were measured (1) electrometricaUy, (2) colorimetrically by redox indicators, 
and (3) electrometricaUy in the presence of indicators. A few measurements were 
also made with Gl. sporogenes, 

2. Both Bad, coli and Bad, alhaligenes, either alone or in the presence of 
succinate, show a slow continuous fall of potential at the electrode, which never 
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reaches a constant value. Glucose and formate induce more negative potentialsj 
■which in the case of Bact. coli soon reach minimum values. 

3. These potentials have been shown to be due to electromotively active 
molecules capable of passing through a collodion sac and not to the bacteria 
themselves or bacteria plus adsorbed substances. 

4. The reduction potentials recorded by indicators, although sometimes in 
fair agreement with the electrode values {Bact. coli), often bear no relation to 
the latter {Bact. alkaligenes and Cl. sporogenes). The electrode measurements 
in the presence of appropriate dyes give values agreeing with those indicated 
by the colorimetric study. 

5. It is pointed out that the methods involving the use of these redox 
indicators merely measure the ‘'reduction equilibrium” of the dyes used, that 
is, the point at which the rates of oxidation and reduction of the dye are the 
same. On the other hand, measurements of the electrode potential without 
an appropriate indicator give no information beyond the fact that there are 
certain (diffusible) substances in the solution which can affect the electrode. 
We have, in fact, no method whereby the true reduction potential of cells can 
be measured. 

6. There is no correlation between the mode of life of the organism and the 
“reduction potential” measured by these methods. Bact. coli is a facultative 
anaerobe, Bact. alkaligenes a strict aerobe and Cl. sporogenes a strict anaerobe, 
but the reduction potentials show no correlative differences. 

I desire to thank both Prof. E. K. Eideal for suggesting this investigation 
and Dr D. E. Green for helpful discussion during the course of this work. 
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CXLIIL THE DISTRIBUTION OF STEROLS 
IN HUMAN FAECES. 


AN EXAMINATION OF ILEAL CONTENTS. 


By JOHN ADDYMAN GARDNER, HUGH GAINSBOROUGH 
AND RUTH MONA MURRAY. 


From the Biochemical Department, St George's Hospital, 


Long ago Flint [1862; 1868] observed that cholesterol undergoes a modification 
in the human intestine, and that it is found in the faeces as ‘‘stercorine.’’ This 
substance, rediscovered by BondzynsM [1896] who gave it the name of ‘'copro- 
sterine,’’ was more fully described by Bondzynski and v. Humnicki [1896]. 
The formula C 27 H 48 O was ascribed to it and confirmed by the analysis of de- 
rivatives, and its ^seoverers regarded it as a dihydrocholesterol formed by 
bacterial reduction in the intestine. Support was lent to this hypothesis by the 
observation of Muller [1900] that in a patient kept for a long time on a milk 
diet, which presumably altered the intestinal flora, the sterol of the faeces was 
excreted as unchanged cholesterol. Later, Gardner [1921] isolated from human 
faeces, in addition to coprosterol, small quantities of jS-cholestanol and chole- 
sterol. These substances were found not only in the mixed faeces of a village 
community but also in the excreta of soldiers in training.' Recently, Schoen- 
heimer [1934] has perfected an improved method suitable for small quantities 
of material for the isolation of cholesterol from mixtures of ^-eholestanol and 
coprosterol and has confirmed the presence of cholesterol in human faeces. 

Fox and Gardner [1925] published the result of a long series of experiments 
on the cholesterol metabolism of breast-fed infants and found that the crystalline 
sterol of the faeces consisted only of cholesterol. At what stage of life the change 
of the faecal sterols, from the cholesterol of infant’s faeces to the mixture of 
coprosterol, j 8 -cholestanol and cholesterol characteristic of adult human faeces, 
takes place has yet to be determined. 

Some evidence has accumulated as to the origin of the different forms of 
faecal sterol. The observation of Boehm [1911] that an isolated loop of intestine, 
accidentally produced in a woman under operation and left in situ for years, 
contained sterile material, the sterol content of which was solely /3-cholestanol, 
suggests a secretion of this sterol through the wall of the intestine into its lumen. 
Beumer and Hepner [1929] found cholesterol in the colonic contents of a bile 
fistula dog fed on a lipoid-free diet and concluded that cholesterol was secreted 
by the large intestine. Schoenheimer and v. Behruig [1930] examined the secre- 
tions of the isolated large intestines of a series of dogs. After suitable washing 
out of the secretions and sealing of the intestinal tube for a length of time, he 
finally obtained a cheesy material, similar to that obtained by Boehm, containing 
sterol of which 52 % was saturated, and showed it to be mainly ^-cholestanol, 
the remainder being cholesterol. Sperry [1926-27] fed dogs which had had a bile 
fistula made, on a hpoid-free diet, and the unsaponifiable matter obtained from 
the faeces was afterwards closely examined by Schoenheimer and Sperry [1934]. 
They concluded that, despite a sterol-free diet and the total exclusion of bile 
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from the intestine, coprosterol was the principal sterol excreted by their dogs ; 
only 11 % of the total sterols excreted was imliydrogenated (probably chole- 
sterol); S-cholestanoi was also present. They considered that in such dogs 
coprosterol must be formed from cholesterol which is secreted into the intestine 
through the intestinal wall. It is to be noted that in Boehm’s and Schoen- 
heimer’s experiments, where jS-cholestanol appeared to be the predominant 
sterol, the intestinal contents were sterile. 

The question arose as to how and where the faecal coprosterol was produced. 
It is to be remembered that coprosterol is not of the same stereoisomeric series 
as cholesterol, the direct hydrogenation product of which is ^-eholestanol. So 
far the only explanation offered is that coprosterol is produced from cholesterol 
by bacterial action, and the only evidence available here is that of Muller men- 
tioned above and that of Dam [1934] who thought he could show an increased 
formation of coprosterol in faecal putrefaction experiments in which cholesterol 
had been added, though the production of eoprosterol here was only inferred 
from the solubility curve of the digitonide and the increase measured by 
Schoenheimer’s method, which is possibly scarcely accurate enough to permit 
such conclusions to be drawn. 

We feel by no means certain that the bacterial hydrogenation of cholesterol 
to produce coprosterol, if true, is the whole story. We have been amazed at the 
rapidity with which large quantities of coprosterol can be produced under certaui 
circumstances. Doree and Gardner [1908] made an extensive series of feeding 
experiments on a trained dog, using a number of different diets for long periods. 
It has been necessary to reinterpret the findings in that paper in the light of 
the greater knowledge of to-day, and we can safely conclude that the sterol 
matter isolated from the dog’s faeces w^hen the animal w^as fed on diets con- 
taining cholesterol in what might be considered normal amounts consisted of a 
mixture of cholesterol and ^-cholestanol. Coprosterol was not isolated. However, 
when this same animal was fed on a diet of cooked sheep’s brains, it excreted 
quantities of coprosterol. The actual quantity isolated in apparently pure con- 
dition was 1-2 g. per day, whereas approximately only 1 % of the total sterols 
isolated consisted of a mixture of cholesterol and ^-cholestanol. Similar experi- 
ments by EUis and Gardner [1909] with cats produced similar results, except 
that the cat, on a normal diet, produced coprosterol more easily than the dog. 
The contrast is very marked in the case of the herbivora [Doree and Gardner, 
1908] with which in no case could any trace of animal sterol be found in the 
faeces. It is curious that the normally fed dog should excrete cholesterol and 
/3-cholestanol but no isolable coprosterol, and yet when fed on sheep’s brains 
a mechanism should be available, of which there was no previous sign, which 
could produce such large quantities of eoprosterol. If the mechanism is bacterial 
then why is there so Httle evidence of eoprosterol formation with an ordinary 
diet ? It is conceivable that on the brain diet a different intestinal flora appeared, 
but this explanation does not seem very likely, because the dog after feeding on 
sheep’s brains showed a return to normal faecal sterol distribution on the with- 
drawal of that diet. In other words, if the reduction of cholesterol to eoprosterol 
can be so extremely efficient in the brain-fed animal, why should the normally 
fed dog excrete so much cholesterol and j8-eholestanol ? At the same time (1908) 
it was shown that the total sterol excreted was much less than the sum of the 
total intake plus the biliary cholesterol, whence it was inferred that, as it seemed, 
unlikely that cholesterol was destroyed in the gut, cholesterol was being absorbed 
in the alimentary canal. This has been confirmed, though eoprosterol and 
/3-cholestanol have been shown by Schoenheimer et al. [1930] not to be so 
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absorbed from tlie intestine. We suggest that the mechanism of coprosterol 
formation shown b}^ the dog and the eat protects the animals from the effects 
of over-absorption of cholesterol which can be so readily observed in the case 
of rabbits, where cholesterol is avidly taken up from the intestine, eventually 
producing a lipoid infiltration of the organs and tissues. 

The question as to the site of coprosterol formation in man seemed to us 
easy of solution, but there have been many difficulties in obtaining uncon- 
taminated ileal faeces from surgical cases. However, the opportunity finally 
presented itself of examining two cases in which ileostomy had been performed. 
In 1930 we had analysed some caecostomy faeces from a case of ulcerative colitis 
and obtained a clear-cut result, but as the faeces had already entered the colon 
we did not consider the unsupported result sufficiently significant. In this case 
0*1 g. of crystalline material was obtained directly by crystallisation from the 
unsaponified matter of the ether extract and a further 0*12 g. after treating the 
residues with digitonin and subsequently splitting the digitonide in the usual 
way. The former portion melted at 146-147°, had [a]‘jf — 40-7° and was clearly 
cholesterol; the portion obtained by digitonin had melting point 142-143°, and 
[a]jf — 31*6° and was found to contain about 10 % of saturated sterol, probably 
^-cholestanol. No trace of coprosterol was isolated. 


The ileal contents examined were from the following two cases : 


M. C. Peinale, aet. 32. Ulcerative colitis. A caecostomy had been performed in August 1933 
and, as only temporary benefit was obtained, a transverse ileostomy was made in July 1934 about 
6 in. from the ileal termination. 

L. H. Female, aet. 30. Ulcerative colitis. A caecostomy had been performed in May 1928; 
this was remade in November 1930, but as symptoms recmTed later a transverse ileostomy was 
made in November 1933. This case unfortunately had a small ileo-caecal fistula, but it is unlikely 
that caecal contents could have flowed back into the ileum, hence the ileostomj^ discharge was 
considered to be uncontaminated ileal contents. 

In both cases no grease of any kind was used to protect the skin of the abdomen; a kaolin 
paste was used for this purpose and great care was taken that no caecostomy discharges were 
included in the ileal excreta. 


Exp. 1. Ileal faeces from M. C. were collected during the whole of May and 
June 1934. These were dried partly in vacuo, partly by heat, and as it was 
difficult to get rid of all the moisture the faeces were soaked in alcohol first 
cold, then warm. The alcoholic extracts were evaporated to drjmess and the 
residue extracted with ether. The dried faeces were then exhaustively extracted 
with ether in a special Soxhlet apparatus without rubber connections, corks or 
taps. The two ether extracts were put together and made up to known volume. 
The solution was dark green and absorption bands indicated that this was due 
to chlorophyll. This extract after suitable concentration was hydrolysed with 
sodium ethoxide in alcoholic solution, the unsaponifiable matter extracted in 
the usual manner and this material crystallised from methyl alcohol. Successive 
crops of crystalline material, which very closely resembled cholesterol, were 
separated and 4*63 g. were obtained. The residual oil obtained from the mother 
liquors weighed l*03g.; this was precipitated by digitonin in the usual manner, 
and 0T3 g. of cream-coloured crystals was obtained by splitting the digitonide. 
The total crude sterol was altogether 4-76 g. This was brominated by the Windaus 
method and 4*67 g. of the dibromide were obtained, m.p. 112-113°. This was 
debrominated with zinc dust and acetic acid and after repeated crystalhsation 
1*77 g. of typical cholesterol crystals were obtained; m.p. 144-145°. This was 
again brominated, yielding a dibromide of m.p. 113-114°, and finally a sample 
of cholesterol was obtained (0*35 g.), of m.p. 146-147° and [a] 36-8°. Further 
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examination was made of the second crops of dibromide that were precipitated 
by water in both brominations. These substances after debrommation were con- 
vertedinto the acetates and crystalHne substances obtained, m.p. 117 118 wJaicli 
on recrvstallisation yielded pure cholesteryl acetate. Clearly some phytosteiol 
was present but in quantity insufficient for isolation by the method suggested y 

Windausri906].Themother-Hquorsweresimilarlyexaminedwithidentical results 

Thus the great bulk of the original crude sterol consisted of cholesterol, but 
after much search only traces of phytosterol were detected and no ^-cholestanol 

or coprosterol could be isolated. t u mi. 

Exp 2. 115 g. of dried ileal faeces were obtamed from L. H. ihese were 
extracted with ether, and the total ether extract consisted of a brown 01 
weighing 48 g. This, after saponification, yielded 40 g. of unsapomfiable material 
and it was then discovered that instructions in the ward had been disregarded 
and the patient had been given paraffinum liquidum by mouth. A digitomn 
estimation on an aliquot part of the ether extract showed that it contained 
0*796 sterol in the whole specimen. The unsaponifiable matter was then dis- 
solved"" in alcohol, precipitated with digitonin, left overnight, the separated 
digitonide filtered off and washed free from “paraffin” with ether. The digitomde 
so obtained was decomposed by the p}n*idine-ether method and the recovered 
sterol crystallised from methyl alcohol in faintly pink plates. The first crop 
consisted of 0-6 g. cholesterol, m.p. 144-145°, and this, recrystallised,^ 

0*46 g. of colourless crystalline cholesterol, m.p. 146-147°, with [a]i; —37*7°. 
Further portions from this recrystalfisation gave material mth m.p. 143-144°. 
The second crop (0*07 g.), the third crop consisting of broAvnish crystals in oil, 
some further material obtained from some digitonide which had been finally 
separated from “paraffin” with great difficulty and all the residues From the 
first crop were mixed together, weighing 0*22 g. in all. This was brominated by 
Schoenheimer’s method, the dibromide filtered off, digitonin in alcohol added 
and after 18 hours 0*028 g. of digitonide was deposited, and the filtrate ^fielded 
after a further 24 hours 0*036 g. of digitonide. These were separately decom- 
posed by pyridine and ether, the first yielding 0*007 g., and the second 0*005 g. 
These were added together and crystallised from methyl alcohol, yielding plates 
which gave a strong Burchardt-Liebermann reaction. A solution of the whole 
material in chloroform was compared by means of this reaction with standard 
solutions of cholesterol and it was found that over 75 % of the material 'was 
cholesterol. 

Evidently the bulk of the material in this case was cholesterol and no 
jS-cholestanoi or coprosterol could actually be isolated, though it was very likely 
that some traces of ^-eholestanol were present. 

Exp. 3. It was thought wise to repeat the analysis of further material from 
M. C., taking strict precautions as regards eliminating paraffin administration, 
and eliminating green vegetables and fruit from the diet in order to reduce the 
intake of phytosterols as far as possible. 620 g. of dried ileal excreta, collected 
during November and December 1934, were thoroughly extracted with ether 
and 36*2 g. of ether-soluble matter obtained. The total sterol in this was esti- 
mated by digitonin in an aliquot part and amounted to 7*08 g. After saponifi- 
cation of the ether extract 6*6 g. of unsaponifiable matter were obtained and. this 
w^as recrystallised from methyl alcohol. Crop I (5*015 g.) was further purified 
and crop I' (3*22 g.) of pure cholesterol was thus obtained with m.p. 147°, 
[ocjf” — 35*3°, and from the mother-liquors of this l*29g. sterol were obtamed, 
M.p. 139-140°, [a]}f — 37*6°. The pure sample (crop I") was brominated by the 
Windaus method and yielded an initial precipitate (A) of dibromide (3*8 g.), 
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M.p. 112-113°, and a furtlier crop (B), by adding water (L2o g.). From A, after 
reduction, 1*6 g. of pure cholesterol were finally obtained, m.p. 148°, clearing 
at 150°, and the material from the mother-liquors was evaporated to dryness 
and benzoylated by the pyridine method, yielding a solid melting at 147°, 
clearing at 173°; a further sample from the mother-liquors melted at 146° and 
cleared at 168°. Neither of these benzoates on melting and cooling showed any 
play of colours. The material B yielded no crystalline matter after reduction 
and it was therefore all benzoylated as before and a sterol benzoate obtained 
melting at 146° and clearing at 171° without any play of colours. Crop II from 
the crystallisation of the crude unsaponifiable matter consisted of 0*65 g. of 
orange stained crystals. From this 0*49 g. of a benzoate was obtained melting 
at 141° and clearing at 167° without any blue flash but on cooling there w’^as a 
quick play of colours. This effect was matched by a sample of cholesteryl 
benzoate to which 5 % of /3-cholestanyl benzoate had been added. Small addi- 
tional crops from this crystalhsation showed the same behaviour. Crop III 
from the unsaponifiable matter consisted of 0*65 g. of orange crystals mixed 
with oily matter. Some of this was unfortunately lost but 0*15 g. of a benzoate 
was obtained, m.p. 129-133°, clearing at 168°, showing similar colour changes to 
the material from crop II but weaker. 

This experiment amply confirms the previous findings that only cholesterol 
can be isolated but that traces of ^-cholestanol can be detected. 

It may be noted here that cholesteryl benzoate made from pure cholesterol 
does not show any trace of play of colours on melting and coohng, whereas 
addition of ^-cholestanol benzoate to cholesterol benzoate in increasing pro- 
portions produces such phenomena on melting. This can be used for a rough 
indication of the amount of ^-cholestanol in a sample of cholesterol by com- 
parison with artificial standard mixtures. 

It had occurred to us some years ago that the sterol distribution in human 
faeces might be affected by the presence or absence of bile. We collected the 
clay- coloured faeces of two cases of complete biliary obstruction and recovered 
the sterols therefrom. The analyses were not carried out to the ultimate fractions 
but it became clear that the bulk of the faecal sterols in these cases consisted 
of coprosterol as in normal subjects. 

Discxjssiois’. 

It is quite clear from these three analyses of ileostomy excreta and one of 
caecostomy excreta that the sterol content is quite different from that of normal 
human faeces. From the former only cholesterol can be isolated and traces of 
^-cholestanol detected, whereas the latter contain sterol mainly as coprosterol, 
smaller quantities of ^-cholestanol and traces of cholesterol. It follows that the 
production of coprosterol must occur in the colon. The earlier experiments of 
Doree and Gardner showed that the dog on a normal diet excreted mainly 
cholesterol in its faeces and the cat cholesterol and coprosterol. We realise now 
that as the apparently pure cholesterol isolated in these cases yielded benzoates 
which showed marked colour changes on melting there must have also been 
some ^-cholestanol present. The mechanism of coprosterol formation was easily 
brought into evidence by feeding the animals on a diet of sheep’s brains, and 
it is difficult to understand how such an action can be due solely to bacterial 
hydrogenation for, if this were the case, there is no obvious reason why this 
action should remain latent in normally fed animals, in which little or no copro- 
sterol is formed. 
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Summary. 

1. Coprosterol could not be isolated from intestinal contents discharged 
from either a terminal ileostomy or a caecostomy. 

2. It follows that eoprosteroi formation must occur in the colon. 

3. We think that the hjrpothesis that coprosterol formation results from 
the bacterial hydrogenation of cholesterol is insufficient. 

We wish to express our thanks to our colleagues at St George’s Hospital 
for allowing us access to these cases. 
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In a fairly complete study already made by us on the composition of human milk 
obtained directly after parturition and during the later stages of lactation 
[Lowenfeld et al., 1927; Widdows et al., 1930; Widdows and Lowenfeld, 1933], 
certain facts of a rather unexpected nature with regard to its composition in 
the early stages after labour were reported. 

It has been generally recognised that the secretory activity of the maternal 
mammary gland commences before the expulsion of the foetus. An opportunity 
was given us for the study of samples of antenatal secretions, and since as far 
as we could ascertain very little work had been done on this subject, it was 
decided to undertake an investigation, the results of which are recorded in the 
present paper. 

Work has been done on the antenatal secretion of cows, and it should be 
emphasised that workers on this hne have had the very great advantage of 
being able to study in the same animal the progressive effects of pregnancy on 
the composition of the secretion. In particular, the work of Houdet [1894], and 
later Eckles and Palmer [1916], Woodman and Hammond [1922; 1923], and 
Asdell [1925] is interesting in view of certain results obtained by us. 

Woodman and Hammond, working with heifers, analysed the secretion at 
15, 22 and 28 weeks’ gestation, the secretion between these stages being removed 
at intervals but not analysed, while Asdell removed and analysed the secretion 
at intervals from the 4th week of gestation up to parturition (total number of 
weeks of gestation being 41), first taking samples biweekly and afterwards 
weekly. Woodman, Hammond and Asdell aU arrived at very much the same 
conclusion. 

Up to the 15th week they obtained a serous secretion containing ah the 
constituents found in milk, but with only traces of fat, and with small amounts 
of lactose, caseinogen, globulin and albumin, the globulin predominating over 
the caseinogen and albumin. About halfway through pregnancy the character 
of the secretion changed and it became thick, viscid and honey-hke, with a 
high content of soMd, chiefly protein. The protein consisted almost entirely of 
globulin, no caseinogen at all beiiag found by Woodman and Hammond, and 
only a very small amount by Asdell. Traces of lactose were present and a very 
small amount of fat, and, in fact, Woodman and Hammond looked upon the 
secretion as a very concentrated solution of globulin. At about the 28th to the 
30th week this viscid secretion gave place to a milk-like fluid in relatively large 
quantity which contained appreciable percentages of the normal constituents 
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of colostrum. When the cow is milked up to parturition, as shown by Asdell 
the colostrum milk closely follows the composition of the prepartum fluid which 

has been approximating to true milk. + 1 .^ 

If the viscid secretion is not removed, then the transition to the colostra! 
phase appears to he more gradual, and it is only at the parturition a 

the secretion assumes the character of normal colostrum with a high percentage 

'rhese workers concluded that during the early months of pregnancy the 
secretory activity of the gland is present but is feeble. At about halfway through 
pregnancy, which appears to correspond to a defimte stage m the development 
of the gland, the normal activity of the cells, which results in the production of 
the caseinogen, lactose and fat, seems to be inhibited. If the viscid secretion 
at this stage is removed, the normal activity of the gland is gradually resumed 
in the same way as frequent miUdng stimulates activity during normal lactation. 

Outside the limits of normal lactation, globulin seems a characteristic con- 
stituent of the mammary secretion, the protein of the secretion at a certain 
stage consisting practically entirely of globulin. 

A tentative suggestion is put forward by Asdell, as a result ot tins study, 
that the globuKn is present in the mammary ducts as a result of the change 
from growth to secretion on the part of the mammary cells. If the niammai^ 
secretion is removed at this stage, and continually removed as pregnancy pio- 
ceeds, the proportion of globulin rapidly decreases, while if the secretion is 
allowed to remain in the gland, the globulin percentage remains high up to 
the time of parturition, and in the colostrum milk immediately after it, and 
only ac(][uires the percentage found in ordinary milk as the result of continuous 
removal of the milk after parturition. 

Eccles and Palmer in their work on cows, concluded that when cows are 
milked up to the time of parturition, the colostrum milk follows closely the 
composition of the milk given before birth. As the cow approached parturition, 
these workers found a marked increment of the heat-coagulable proteins which 
reached their maximum in the first milk obtained after birth. They concluded 
from these results that the high content of heat-coagulable proteins was the 
chief, if not the only real effect of parturition on the milk. This does not seem 
to accord with AsdelFs later work, and although these workers only milked 
continuously for a month before birth, and they were dealing with cows and 
not heifers, one would have expected a month’s continuous milking to have 
reduced and not increased the heat coagulable-proteins. The secretion during 
labour was not investigated by these workers. In our work such a complete 
investigation as the above was not possible. The secretion investigated was that 
which could be obtained (a) once or twice from the same woman during the 
2 months before parturition, but (6) more often single scanty samples obtained 
from different women during this period. In view of the results of Woodman, 
Hammond and Asdell, on cows, it was thought that although the period of study 
of the antenatal secretion would be more limited in our case, such an investi- 
gation would be interesting. It was hoped that similar and comparative results 
would be obtained for the last 2 months of pregnancy, so that what was experi- 
mentally proved in the case of cows for the very early secretion might be inferred 
to be true of women, where the difficulties of obtaining this secretion make 
experimental work on such samples impossible. 

In this paper it will be seen that to a certain extent our results are com- 
parable, but that there are certain points not in accord and which at present 
lack explanation. 
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Czerny and Keller [1925] point out that for the analysis of the secretions of 
the mammary gland before parturition, there are only the incomplete analyses 
of Clemm [1845], whose figures are referred to by Engel [1911]^. The figures 
obtained from the table in Engel’s paper are the results of six analyses from 
the secretion of one woman. The figures obtained from such a method of investi- 
gation taken in conjunction with the probably less accurate methods of investi- 
gation available at this early date afford little material for comparison. 



Methods and obseevations. 

The material for our work has been obtained from cases both primiparae 
and multiparae in the Maternity Department of the St Pancras Hospital and 
from the Shoreditch Carnegie Welfare Settlement. 

In only a few cases has it been possible to deal with the same woman 
throughout the antenatal course, but the secretions from a large number of 
different cases have been studied, extending over a period from 2 months to 
the day of deliver}?'. It is felt that to a large extent individual differences may 
be eliminated in this way and some generalisations may be drawn. 

Cases investigated — total number 53. 

1. Cases w^here specimens were obtained only before labour: 

(a) 26 cases where a single specimen was obtained; 

(b) one case where two specimens were obtained. 

2. Cases where specimens were obtained both before and after labour: 

(а) 16 cases (including 4 cases in labour) from whom a single specimen 

was obtained before labour; 

(б) 10 cases from whom more than one specimen was obtained before 

labour, giving in all 34 specimens distributed as follows : 

6 cases gave 2 specimens 
1 case gave 3 „ 

1 „ 4 „ 

1 ,, 5 „ 

1 „ 10 

3. These cases gave a total number of 78 specimens examined before labour. 

The chemical constituents estimated were protein, ash, sugar, calcium, 
phosphorus and chlorine. 

The methods employed in the estimations were those recorded in our earlier 
papers on milk [Lowenfeld et ah, 1927; Widdows et ah, 1930]. 

A. Physical properties of the secretions studied. 

An examination of the mammary secretion before and after labour shows 
marked differences in its physical properties. 

1. Volume. In the case of multiparae, after the first day after parturition 
the volume of the fluid obtained was found to vary from 10 to 30 ml., and in 
one woman (J.) investigated on the second day the volume obtained was as 
much as 90 ml. In the case of primiparae, the volumes were found to vary 
considerably, and sometimes for the first few days after birth were noticeably 
small. 

^ So far it has not been possible to obtain a paper by Guiraudf 1897] in which all the early 
work on colostrum up to 1897 is collected including the figures of Olemm. 
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With very few exceptions, large volumes were not found to be obtainable 
before labour. Of the 64 women investigated, 9 specimens had a volume under 
2 ml., 39 between 2 and 3 ml., 10 between 4 and 6 ml, and 6 between 6-5 and 
7*5 ml. Occasionally an exception occurred — for instance, a miiltipara (H.) ga’s: © 
a volume of 22*5 ml. 2 weeks before labour, and another, a priinipara (Ha.) 
gave, 5 weeks before labour, a volume of 38 ml. In two other cases a volume 
of 11 ml. has been obtained. 

This great difference with regard to volume naturally suggests that the early 
secretion may merely be a concentrated form of later milk, and upon the eluci- 
dation of this point the interest of an investigation of the antenatal secretion 
depends. If the relative values of the different constituents of the gland are 
found to be approximately similar on both sides of the Hne of labour, then we 
are dealing with a physical change only, and the type of secretory activity is 
identical before and after labour. 

A glance at the tables given below for sugar and calcium, compared vdtli 
those for protein and ash, shows immediately that this is not the case. Each of 
the calcium and the sugar curves from 30 days before to 10 days after labour 
shows a fairly steep rise, settling down later to a more or less even value. In 
contrast with these curves, the protein values of the antenatal secretions never 
fall below 2-69 % , with an average of 8-9 % , and from these high values the 
curve declines steadily during the 10 days after parturition to T5 %, above 
which its value never rises (as shown in our paper on later milk [Widdows et al,^ 
1930]). It is clear therefore that the differences that occur between the fluid 
obtained from the mammary gland before and after labour must be due to a 
difference in the secretory activity of the gland and not merely to the variation 
of the water content in an otherwise standard fluid. For instance, one example 
(F,), 4 days after parturition gave a protein value of T62 % and at the same 
time 0*042 % CaO, 6*43 % sugar, and 0*28 % ash. The antenatal secretion 
9 days before birth gave a protein value of 9*14 %, which on the assumption 
that there is merely a variation in the water content of the secretion should 
have given for CaO 0*238 %, for sugar 36*27 %, and for ash T57 % , 
whereas the percentages actually found were 0*0443 % CaO, 4*72 % sugar, and 
0*56% ash. 

In view of the results obtained by Woodman, Hammond and Asdell on 
heifers and cows, it is possible that the explanation lies in the fact that the 
fluid before parturition in women is not removed from the breast. 

2. Colour and viscosity. It is well known that the genera] physical properties 
of colostrum and early milk are different from those of later milk, and attention 
has been drawn to this point in our paper on early milk [Lowenfeld et al., 1927]. 
The antenatal secretion seems to fall into three classes : 

(1) A beige-coloured watery secretion, with fat globules sometimes separate 
from the watery fluid, 

(2) An opalescent milky-looking fluid, much more viscid than the fluid 
described in (1). 

(3) A secretion creamy and thick, sometimes very yellow, very viscid and 
sometimes appearing almost gelatinous. 

The larger number of antenatal secretions examined belong to classes (2) and 
(3), and of these by far the larger number belong to class (2). Both these solu- 
tions coagulate on heating. 

Engel [1911] in a paper on the biochemistry of cows’ colostrum, in a short 
paragraph on the antenatal secretion, points out that Houdet [1894] had found 
similarly in cows two types of secretion, a viscid and a more fluid form, but 
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lie had not been able to say at what stages in the pregnancy these two different 
types were produced. 

Woodman, Hammond and Asdeli, on the other hand, as shown above, asso- 
ciate the three degrees of viscosity with distinct periods of lactation, the veiy 
viscid (class 3) corresponding to the secretion obtained halfway through preg- 
nancy. 

All our samples fall within the last 2 months of pregnancy. It is therefore 
possible that the viscosities obtained by us may be very much less than would 
be shown by the secretion if we could obtain a specimen at about 5 months 
before birth, x4.ll three different types of secretion as regards viscosity, both in 
multiparae and primiparae, appear during the last 2 months of pregnancy, and 
at all times, varying from the day before to 2 months before birth. At present 
it does not seem possible to correlate these three types of secretion either with 
the stage of gestation or with a condition depending on the number of children 
borne. Some correlation seems, however, to be indicated between the chemical 
findings and the physical condition. This point will be referred to in connection 
with the different constituents of the secretion studied. 

B. Chemical results. 

Protein. Protein analyses were made on specimens from 48 women, 8 women 
giving specimens on more than one day, 35 giving one specimen only, and 
o giving specimens in labour or on the day of labour. 

Table I. Protehi {g. per 100 ml.). 

P = primiparae, M = multiparae, L= lowest, H= highest. 






Before birth 




Weeks 

Weeks 

Day 

Day Day 

Day before 



8, 7, 6, 5 

4-3 

21-15 

14-8 7-2 

labour 

In labour 

p 

L 2-69 

L 4-54 

L 6-06 

L 5-90 L 4-12 

L 5-49 

L 9-864 


H 8-97 

H 17-5 

H 8-64 

H 11-09 H 13-46 

H 6-43 

H 17-34 


L 5-36 

L 5-17 

L 5-74 

L 3-94 L 3-89 

L 4-24 

L 10-87 


H 11-99 

H 10-32 

H 16-0 

H 9-14 H 12-26 

H 19-4 

H 12-31 


Average values P 

i-M (bracketed figures = no. of samples analysed). 



8-40 

9-28 

9-18 

7-54 8-16 

8-385 

12-598 


(15) 

(8) 

(7) 

(8) (16) 

(11) 

(4) 





After birth 

.'V 



Davs 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 5th 6th 

7 th 

8th 

P 

L 4-o8 

L 2-25 

L 1-36 

L 1-23 L 1-27 L 1-26 

L 1-29 

L 0-855 


H 14-1 

H 8-34 

H 847 

H 3-66 H 2-34 H 1-76 

H 1-96 

H 1-94 

■ M 

L 2-64 

L 1-64 

L 1-59 

L 1-51 L 1-54 L 1-3 

L 1-14 

L 1-07 


H 13-61 

H 8-71 

H 3-38 

H 2-55 H 1-75 H 1-78 

H 1-77 

H 1-92 


Average values P ■ 

fM (bracketed figures = no. of samples 

analysed). 



7-864 

4-699 

2-80 

1-895 1-704 1-575 

1-55 

1-55 


(11) 

(17) 

(27) 

(25) (20) (20) 

(13) 

(23) 


The figures for the percentage of protein of the antenatal secretion are com- 
pared with those of the protein of the milk obtained from 40 women during the 
10 days after labour. 156 samples of the postnatal milk were analysed. The 
comparison is not made with later milk, as the comparison between the milk 
during the early and later days of lactation has already been recorded [Widdows 
etal., 1930]. " 
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j 111 our earlier work [Lowenfeld et al., 1927], it was suggested that a significant 

j ■ difference was to be found in the protein values of the early days of lactation 

I , between multiparae and primiparae. 



Fig. 1. « Represent percentages where no antenatal specimens were obtained. For clearness here 
percentages from same woman at different periods are not connected, o Represents percentages 
wheie both ante- and post-natal specimens were obtained. These are joined where moi*e than 
one specimen from same woman was available, the connecting line being broken during 
periods when there were no specimens. 

If the post-labour curves in the figures be considered, this suggestion that 
on the whole the milk of the primiparae tends to give much higher protein values 
than that of the multiparae on the 1st day after labour is reasonably borne out. 
it mil be noticed that not only on the 1st day do the protein values tend to 
e higher, but even on the 3rd day after labour there are several values in the 
case of the primiparae over 6 % , whereas there are none in the case of the 
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miiltiparae. On the other hand, when the values for the antenatal milk are 
considered, very little reliable difference can be observed between the two series 
of curves. This may be due [a) to the absence of antenatal figures in so many 
of the primiparae mothers who give protein values of above 5 % on the 1st to 
the 5th day after labour and (6) to the fact that the cases represented in the 
niultiparae table show a greater number in whom it was possible to make a 
series of consistent observations throughout the ante- and post-natal periods. 

These differences have arisen out of practical circumstances in the cases 
studied. In our early work the postnatal cases were obtained largety from the 
wards of the Obstetric Unit of the Royal Free Hospital, and as is always the 
case with wards of this nature, there is a heavy preponderance of primiparae 
in their admissions. On the other hand, the antenatal cases were studied in 
connection with the St Pancras Hospital, where the larger proportion of cases 
admitted, either as in- or out-patients of the maternity department, are multi- 
parae, whether married or single. To decide definitely whether, as first suggested, 
there is any real difference between the antenatal protein values of the primi- 
jaarae and the niultiparae will only be possible when a large number of primiparae 
can be studied throughout pregnancy. 

From a study of the graphs of the cases so far examined, the following facts 
can be ascertained. 

(1) In all cases, without exception, the protein value for the antenatal 
secretion is higher than it is in that obtained after labour. In the secretion 
actually obtained in labour, in the few cases examined, the value is very high, 
in one case reaching the astonishing value of 17*2. 

(2) The protein value for both multiparae and primiparae falls steeply 
^ during the first days after lactation, the fall, as far as our figures show being 

very much steeper in the case of multiparae than in that of primiparae. In the 
case of multiparae with a single exception, aU samples were below 3 % by the 
3rd day, while in the primiparae they did not reach this level till the 6th day. 
With only one exception, by the 3rd day all values obtained were below 2*5 % 
for multiparae but values above 3 % were stiU found on the 4th day in the case 
of the primiparae. 

(3) One of the characteristic features obtained from a study of the curves 
shown equally in primiparae and multiparae, is the very great degree of varia- 
tion in the protein values found in specimens of the antenatal secretion. No 
explanation has been found for these differences. Clemm seems to have found 
a similar variation in his antenatal protein results, as with the same woman 
on two different occasions 4 weeks before birth, he gives the percentages 2*9814 
and 6*9033 respectively. 

(4) The protein values appear to fall to a certain extent into two groups 
related to a line drawn across the curves in the neighbourhood of the value 7 % . 
Approximately half of the specimens examined appear to fall into a group with 
percentages above this level, and half below. 

This tendency to fall into a group of high or low values is borne out in other 
constituents, but we have not as yet any suggestion to make as to the possible 
factors responsible for this. 

Houdet [1894] in the case of cows showed that the viscid secretion gave a 
very high protein percentage and the more hquid secretion a low percentage. 
In our results practically aU the very high protein percentages, those over 10 % , 
both in the case of the primiparae and the multiparae, are obtained from secre- 
tions class (3) which were very viscid, while the low percentages, those below 
6 %, were obtained from very watery thin secretions class (1). The per- 
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centages varying from 6 to 10 % were obtained from the creamy and viscid 

class (2). . . . ‘ 

There are, however, exceptions to the above generalisations. For instance, 
in one case a secretion creamy and viscid (class 2) gave a protein percentage 
of 12*6 % , and another of the same consistency 12*3 % — the latter was, however, 
a specimen taken in labour which, as indicated by results obtained in these 
cases, always seems to raise the protein value. In one or two cases where the 
secretion was rather viscid, low protein values were obtained viz^. about 6 % . 

A point of interest w^hich so far we have had no opportunity of investigating, 
but which we hope to investigate in the future, is the type of the protein in 
both the antenatal and postnatal secretions. 

The protein in the coiostrum of cows has been investigated by, among others, 
Sebelien [1885], Emmerling [1888], Engel [1911], Winterstein and StricMer 
[1906], Southerst [1902], and Tiemami [1898] and in the antenatal secretion 
by Woodman and Hammond [1922; 1923], and Asdell [1925]; in human 
colostrum by Camerer and Soldner [1896], Birk [1910], Meigs and Marsh [1913; 
1914], Pfaiindler [1915], and Lowenfeld et al [1927], and in the antenatal secre- 
tion by Clemm, but only so far as total protein is concerned. Czerny and Keller 
[1925] sum up the results on both human and cowls' colostrum by stating that 
the “insoluble'’ globulin was 2-4 times, and the total “insoluble” protein 
10-30 times, more concentrated than in milk. 

Woodman and Hammond and Asdell show that in the case of the cow the 
high percentage of protein is due largety to the globulin produced at about the 
5th month of pregnancy, which does not disappear from the gland until the 
milk is regularly removed after parturition, although the secretion of all the 
constituents of true milk has been taking place for some weeks. ^ 

We have noticed that ail specimens of the antenatal secretion give a very 
deep orange colour with concentrated nitric acid, and the same colour is given 
by specimens on the 1st and 2nd days after parturition. From the 2nd day 
onwards only a very pale yellow colour is given by the milk analysed. This 
characteristic, combined with the fact that the secretion gives a very heav}?^ 
precipitate with dilute acid, and coagulates easily on heating, may possibty be 
due to a high globulin content. 

It is thought that it is the phenyl group in the protein which gives the deep 
colour with nitric acid, and from the table given by Lloyd [1926, p. 46] it will 
be seen that globuHn contains a high percentage of the constituents containing 
this group. If the colour reaction with nitric acid is due to the preponderance 
of globulin in the antenatal secretion as well as that immediately after birth, 
it would seem that there is a very quick diminution of this protein with the 
withdrawal of the secretion after birth, as the deep orange colour disappears 
so rapidly. 

A breast that has not had a period of lactation does not secrete as readily 
as one that has already done so, and it is unlikely that there will be any leakage 
of the secretion before parturition. From a comparison with the work on cows, 
it seems probable that the secretory activity of the gland in the case of the 
primiparae would not be as advanced as in many cases of the multiparae where 
stimulation to increased secretory activity would be induced by leakage. One 
would thus expect in the majority of cases of primiparae to find a high percentage 
of globulin as compared with cases of multiparae, and a smaller proportion of 
the constituents of normal milk both before and for a longer time after birth. 

The type of protein occurring in the antenatal secretion and that imme- 
diately after birth is a point that requires investigation, but the great difficulty 
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in attacking this problem Has in the inability to obtain sufficient of the secretion 
for analysis. 

Sugar. The antenatal secretion was examined for sugar in 67 samples from 
43 women. The number of cases whose secretion was examined on more than 
one day was 10, on one day only 30 and in labour 3. Between the 1st and 
10th days after labour, 244 samples were analysed. In contrast to the ash and 
j)rotein, as seen in the table and by the graph, the percentage of sugar is low 
before labour and rises very rapidly during the first days after labour. A low 
percentage before labour was to be expected from our earlier work [Widdows 
et al., 1930], where it was shown that the sugar percentage was at its lowest 
in early milk, but had risen by the end of the 1st month to an average of a 
little over 7 % , from which there was httle material alteration throughout 
the whole subsec|uent course of lactation. There seems to be no significant 
difference in the sugar values of the primiparae and multiparae. The lowest 
value obtained before labour was 1*1 % and the highest 4*72 %, but the usual 
value was between 2*5 and 3*9 % . On the 3rd day after labour, the average 
value in the case of both primiparae and multiparae had risen to over 6 % . 
In the three cases examined during labour, in the two primiparae there was a 
very low sugar percentage, while in that of the multipara it was high, slightly 
higher than the average for the six samples taken the day before labour. 
Whether there is really any significant difference here can only be determined 
by the analysis of a great many more samples, but as the difficulty of obtaining 


Table II. Sugar: average values (g, per 100 ml.). 






Before birth 





Weeks 

Weeks 

Bays 

Bays 


Bays Bay before 

In labour 


9, 8, 7, 6 

4-3 

21-15 

14-8 


7-2 

labour 

p 

3*243 

3*59 

3*05 


3*16 


2*832“ 

3*498 

0*83 


(7) 

(4) 

(5) 

(3) 


(6) 

(4) 

(2) 


L 2-90 

L 3*28 

L 2*01 

L 

2*74 


L 1*58 

L 3*26 

L 0*70 


H3-74 

H3-89 

H3*9 

H 

3*76 


H3-84 

H3*84 

H0*97 

M 

2-79 

3*94 

2*44 


3*94 


3*13 

2*76 

3*165 


(6) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


(10) 

(8) 

(1) 


L 1*78 

L 3*65 

L 1*76 

L 

2*76 


L 1*10 

L 2*06 

— 


H 3*54 

H4*22 

H3-58 

H 

4*72 

H4-12 

H 3*14 

— 

P + M 

3*033 

3*741 

2*78 


3*645 


3*02 

3*054 

1*110 


(13) 

(7) 

(9) 

(8) 


(16) 

(10) 

(3) 


L 1*78 

L 3*28 

L 1*76 

L 

2*74 


L 1*1 

L 2*06 

L 0*70 


H 3*74 

H 4*22 

H3-9 

H 

4*72 

H4-12 

H3-84 

H 3*165 





After birth 

A 





r 








8th, 9th 

Bays 

1st 

2ii(i 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

and 10th 

P 

2*86 

4*68 

6*22 

6*67 


6*95 

7*175 7*02 

7*27 


(8) 

(17) 

(16) 

(19) 

(15) 

(15) 

(11) 

(19) 


L 1*08 

L 2*61 

L 3*55 

L 6*67 

L 

5*38 

L 6*11 

L 6*53 

L 5*67 


H4*7 

H6-4 

H 7*77 

H 7*69 

H 

7*58 

H 8*36 

H 7*14 

H 8*27 

M 

3*58 

4*37 

6*396 

6*68 


6*92 

7*02 

7*35 

7*33 


(6) 

(20) 

(21) 

(19) 

(13) 

(13) 

(11) 

(20) 


L 2*46 

L 1*49 

L 4*65 

L 4*98 

L 

4*77 

L 5*97 

L 6*66 

L 6*00 


H6*26 

H 6*9 

H 7*4 

H 7*64 

H 

7*87 

H 7*78 

H 7*76 

H8*10 

P+M 

3*17 

4*51 

6*32 

6*67 


6*94 

7*10 

7*18 

7*30 


(14) 

(37) 

(37) 

(38) 

,(28) 

(28) 

(22) 

(39) 


L 1*08 

L 1*49 

L 3*55 

L 4*98 

L 

4*77 

L 5*97 

L 6*53 

L 5*67 


H6-26 

H6‘9 

H 7*77 

H7*69 

H 

7*87 

H8*36 

H7-76 

H 8*27 
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such samples is evident, the authors felt it was of interest to record these 

results. 

There is, however, this point to notice, that in the ease of the multipara G. 
the sample analysed was taken about 7 hours before the birth of the child, while 
in the case of both of the jjrimiparae, the sample was taken at an earher stage 
in labour. One, W., was taken at the beginning of labour where the labour 
lasted 2 days, and the other J. was taken- between 16-17 hours before the birth 
of the child. Whether in the case of the multipara the value of the sugar per- 
centage was lower at the beginning of labour, and at the time of taking was 
beginning to rise as it always does directly after labour, or whether there is 
reaUy a difference between the primiparae and multiparae can only be decided 
by further work. In no ease yet have we been able to make a consecutive series 
of analyses beginning a few days before and continued through labour to a few 
day's after labour. Only from such analyses could any definite conclusions be 
drawn. 

On considering the highest and lowest values in the average of percentave 
for sugar for the different periods, in Table II it wiU be seen that the primiparae 
and multiparae seem to divide themselves into two groups as in the ease of 
protein and ash, (1) those starting with a percentage of sugar before labour of 
2 /o and rising during the second week after labour to 6 % ; (2) those starting 
before labour with a percentage of about 3-8 % and rising in the same period 
after labour to 8 % . The quicker rise to a higher figure after labour is more 
mamfest m the groups starting with higher sugar before labour. 

On examining the different classes of fluid, it was found that the percentage 
1 "Tfif ^ opalescent and viscid milky fluid 

^ respectively average values 

*w717, 3 45 and 3*n85g. Althougli the highest individual value 5*02 % was 
oun among t e less viscid type class 2, yet in the case of the watery secretion 
the vahies, except _m one case, were aU weU over 3 % and in some cases over 

t&s ttZen 2 and 3 % . ^ ™ 

A secretion of 50 women has been examined for ash. 

onlvZm Ta day was obtained from 9 women and on one dav 

only from 36 women. Five samples were obtained during labour 

and *''' ”>»“P»a. 

is consistently high throughout the antenatal period. 

Samples analysed, only in two instances did it fall below 0-3 % The 

S iS mSilf'"® between 0-5 and 0-68, except in two samples 

taiSd was S wr? tw consecutive days when the percentage ob- 

ovefo^si percentage of the ash from 

into i^o'^oupa^' both the primiparae and the multiparae seem to fall 

to o-ie % io 

of tSe to ‘to period 
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Table III. Ash : Average values in g. per 100 ml. 


Before birth 



Weeks 

Weeks 

Bays 

Bays 

Bays Bay before 

1 


8, 7, 6, 5 

4-3 

21-15 

15-8 

7-2 

labour 

In labour 

p 

0-54 

0*53 

0*511 

0-675 

0*556 

0*475 

0*70 


(8) 

(4) 

(6) 

(4) 

(5) 

(4) 

(3) 


L 0-5 

L 0*44 

L 0*31 

L 0*52 

L 0*40 

L 0*39 

L 0*68 


HO-6 

HO-60 

H 0*64 

H 0*80 

HO-66 

H0*62 

HO-74 

M 

0-57 

0*38 

0*56 

0*49 

0*535 

0*565 

0*62 


(8) 

(3) 

(3) 

(6) 

(9) 

(7) 

(2) 


L 0-48 

L 0*28 

L 0*52 

L 0*28 

L 0*30 

L 0*40 

L 0*62 


H 0-68 

H 0*52 

H 0*60 

H 0*56 

H0*60 

HO-60 

H 0*62 

P + M 

0-55 

0*46 

0*53 

0*566 

0*543 

0*532 

0*668 


(17) 

(7) 

(9) 

(10) 

(14) 

(11) 

(5) 


L 0-48 

L 0*28 

L 0*31 

L 0*28 

L 0*30 

L 0*39 

L 0*62 


H 0*68 

H 0*60 

H 0*64 

H 0*80 

HO-66 

HO-62 

H 0*74 





After birth 

A 











8th, 9th 

Bays . 

1st 

2iid 

3rd 

4th 5th 

6th 

7 th 

and 10th 

P 

0*59 

0*365 

0*34 

0*325 0*29 

0*28 

0*26 

0*257 


(5) 

(7) 

(12) 

(18) (13) 

(14) 

(12) 

(24) 


L 0*50 

L 0*26 

L 0*24 

L 0*22 L 0*23 

L 0*17 

L 0*14 

L 0*16 


H 0*72 

.H 0*60 

H 0*66 

H 0*44 H 0*36 

H0*42 

HO-38 

H 0*34 

M 

0*53 

0*39 

0*32 

0*31 0*29 

0*27 

0*265 

0*259 


(6) 

(9) 

(14) 

(11) (10) 

(12) 

(11) 

(22) 


L 0*40 

L 0*29 

L 0*20 

.L 0*20 L 0*20 

L 0*20 

L 0*16 

L 0*16 


HO-62 

H0*64 

HO-46 

H 0*54 H 0*38 

H0*42 

HO-38 

HO-33 

P+M 

0*556 

0*382 

0*33 

0*32 0*29 

0*275 

0*264 

0*258 


(11) 

(16) 

(26) 

(29) (23) 

(26) 

(23) 

(46) 


L 0*40 

L 0*26 

L 0*20 

L 0*20 L 0*20 

L 0*17 

L 0*14 

L 0*16 


H 0*72 

H 0*64 

H 0*66 

H 0*54 H 0*38 

H 0*42 

HO-38 

H 0*34 


Kg. 2. 
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As regards the relation of the ash content to the physical properties of the 
secretion, in the case of cows, Houdet, according to Engel [191 1 ], found that in the 
viscid secretion there were only traces of salts and in the more fluid about 0*36 % . 

In the case of the human secretion, a study of our figures does not seem to 
show any striking connection between the three classes of fluid and the ash 
values found. In the very viscid fluids (20) class 3, there was only one example 
giving a low ash 0*3 % , in the less viscid secretion (46) class 2 and the watery 
secretion (15) class 1 both high and low values occurred, the high values largely 
preponderating in both. The averages for the three types respectively were 
0*586, 0*518 and 0*49 % . The high or low values do not seem to occur at any 
definite time during the antenatal period, both high and low values are found 
at all times from 8 weeks before and up to the day of birth, although at all 
periods the high values largely predominate. 

Calcium, Calcium has been investigated in the antenatal secretion of 49 
women, in 36 cases on one day only, 9 on more than one day and 4 in labour, 

74 samples in ail having been analysed. The results so obtained are compared 
with those obtained from the secretion during the 10 days immediately after 
labour, of which 215 examples were examined. 

On the whole the percentage of calcium in the antenatal secretion is low, 
although occasionally a high value is obtained. In the few specimens obtained 
during labour, the average shows a decrease in the percentage at this time, rising 
immediately after labour and continuing to rise gradually during the next 10 daj^s. 

It has been shown already [Widdows et al., 1930] that the calcium value 
^ rises gradually to a maximum during the first 4 months after birth, and then 

fails very slowly during the 5th to the 7th months, and more rapidly from the 
7th to the 10th months. 

, We have in our earlier work on two occasions [Lowenfeld et al. 1927 ; 

Widdows et al., 1930] in agreement with other workers [Hunaeus, 1909; Bahrt ^ 

and Edelstein, 1910] emphasised the fact that the differences between individuals 
in the calcium content of the milk are much greater than the variations from 
day to day in any one individual. 

This makes the interpretation of results difficult where only a few samples 
of the secretion can be obtained, and where it is not possible in the same women 
to obtain samples for the few days consecutively before and after the period in 
question, as for example, in the cases of samples obtained from women in labour. 

From Table IV it will be seen that in the primiparae the average percentage 
of calcium oxide the day before labour is 0*0366, during labour 0*0305, and 
on the 2nd day after labour 0*0376. Only three samples were obtained during 
labour, two from the same woman gave low calcium oxide values of 0*0254 
and 0*0264 % , whilst the one from the other gave higher values of 0*0396 % . 

Four samples were obtained on the day before laboui* but from different women 
from those in labour. One gave a high value for the calcium oxide 0*0548 % , 
higher than the highest value during labour, 0*0396 % , and the others the low 
values of 0*0272, 0*033 and 0*0311 % . The lowest value before labour, 0*0272 % , 
is also higher than either of the low values 0*0254 and 0*0264 % during labour. 

In the case of the multiparae, where the secretion was examined in the case 
of only two women during labour, the percentage of calcium oxide in one sample ■ 

was 0*0258 g., and in the other 0*0234 g. both low values, but in the seven samples 
the day before birth the highest percentage of calcium oxide in one sample was 
0*041 g, and the lowest 0*0224 g. Here also the highest value before labour , 

0*041 g., is higher than the highest value during labour, 0*0258 g., on the other 
hand, the lowest value before labour, 0*0224 g., is lower than that of the lowest 
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value, 0*0234 g., during labour. Again, these values were not those of samples 
taken from the same women as those whose samples were taken in labour, and 
the value 0*0224 g. was the only one out of seven lower than the value in labour, 
0*0234 g. 

In these circumstances, the average values are probably a better criterion 
of the relative changes occurring throughout the ante- and post-natal periods 
studied. 

From our work on milk in the early and later days of lactation it was realised 
that some women throughout lactation had consistently a higher calcium value 
for their milk than others, and it was therefore not surprising to find that this 
was also the case in the antenatal secretion. For instance, in one case M. where 
in the antenatal period 10 days before birth four samples were taken, the 
calcium oxide percentage varied between 0*027 g. and 0*025 g., in the postnatal 
period the value gradually rose to 0*0388 g., whereas in another case R., where 


Table IV (a). 


Galciiim oxide. 


Average values — g. per 100 ml. 
A. Before birth. 



Weeks 

8, 7, 6, 5 

Weeks 

4-3 

Bays 

21-15 

Bays 

14-8 

Bays 

7-2 

Bay before 
labour 

In 

labour 

p 

0-030 

(8) 

L 0-013 

H 0-043 

0-0347 

(5) 

L 0-26 

H 0-042 

0-024 

(6) 

L 0*0198 

H 0-031 

0-0285 

(4) 

L 0-026 

H 0-033 

0-0326 

(5) 

L 0-022 

H 0-055 

0-0366 

(4) 

L 0-0272 

H 0-0548 

0-0305 

(3) 

L 0-0254 
H 0-0396 

M 

0-0294 

(8) 

L 0-0197 

H 0-034 

0-035 

(3) 

L 0-031 

H 0-0395 

0-0398 

(3) 

L 0-025 

H 0-045 

0-030 

(6) 

L 0-025 

H 0-044 

0-031 

(9) 

L 0*0235 
H 0-042 

0-030 

(7) 

L 0-0224 

H 0-041 

0-0246 

(2) 

L 0-0234 
H 0-0258 

P + M 

0-030 

(17) 

L 0-013 

H 0-043 

0-035 

(8) 

L 0-026 

H 0-042 

0-0293 

(9) 

L 0-0198 
H 0-045 

0-0298 

(10) 

L 0-025 

H 0-044 

0-0305 

(14) 

L 0-022 

H 0-055 

0-0325 

(11) 

L 0-022 

H 0-054 

0-0281 

(5) 

L 0-0234 
H 0-0396 


P + M, 


0-0074 

(6) 

L 0-005 
H 0-0119 

0-0189 

(3) 

L 0-0133 
H 0-0292 

0-0118 

( 10 ) 

L 0-005 
H0'0292 


3-21 

( 10 ) 


0-01422 

(5) 

L 0-0114 
H 0-0153 

0-0142 

(5) 

L 0-0114 
H 0-0153 


2-08 

(5) 


Phosphorus pentoxide. 



A <y p 1 n pc. 

— O’ riAr 100 ml- 

00143 

VC4J.U.V0 

0-0169 

0-0128 

0-0187 

(1) 

(2) 

(2) 

(4) 



L 0-011 

L 0-0119 

L 0-0146 

— 

H 0-0229 

H 0-0137 

H 0-0204 

0-020 



0-0138 

0-0119 

(2) 

— 

(4) 

(5) 

L 0-0172 


L 0-0111 

L 0-0078 

H 0-023 

— 

H 0-0143 

H 0-014 

0-0181 

0-0169 

0-0132 

0-0149 

(3) 

(2) 

(6) 

(9) 

L 0-0143 

L 0-011 

L 0-0111 

L 0-0078 

H 0-023 

H 0-0229 

H 0-0143 

H 0-0204 


Calcium oxide 
Phosphorus pentoxide 

2-1 1-54 2-41 2-2 

(3) (2) (8) (8) 

A-\TexvQ crc^ ra.+in for d, WPpIts TlftfrtT-O hlT-fih ==2*1.7. 
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Days.. 

P 


M 


P + M 


M 


14 

(3) 
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Table IV {b). 

Calcium oxide. 

Average values — g. per 100 ml. 


1st 
0*0284 
(5) 

L 0*025 
H o*oa4 

0*035 

(7) 

L 0*023 
H 0*046 

0*0323 

( 12 ) 

L 0*023 
H 0*046 


0*0215 

( 2 ) 

L 0*0204 
H 0*0227 

0*0265 

( 2 ) 

L 0*0145 
H 0*0387 

-M 0*024 
(4) 

L 0*0145 
H 0*0387 




B. After birth. 



8th, 9th, 

2ncl 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

and 10th 

0*0376 

0*039 

0*041 

0*0436 

0*042 

0*041 

0*041 

(10) 

(15) 

(18) 

(11) 

(14) 

(11) 

(34) 

L 0*020 

L 0*025 

L 0*030 

L 0*033 

L 0*032 

L 0*032 

L 0*025 

H0*062 

H 0*049 

H 0*069 

H 0*054 

H 0*049 

H 0*059 

H 0*069 

■ 0*0359 

0*041 

0-0416 

0*042 

0*044 

0*0397 

0*0395 

(9) 

(15) 

(14) 

(11) 

(11) 

(10) 

(19) 

L 0*024 

L 0*021 

L 0*023 

L 0*029 

L 0*034 

L 0*034 

L 0*0245 

H 0*054 

H 0*059 

H 0*048 

H 0*064 

H 0*059 

H 0*045 

H 0*050 

0*0368 

0*0398 

0*0414 

0*042 

0*0425 

0*041 

0*041 

(19) 

(30) 

(32) 

(22) 

(26) 

(21) 

(53) 

L 0*020 

L 0*021 

L 0-023 

L 0*029 

L 0*032 

L 0*032 

L 0*0245 

H 0*062 

H 0*059 

H 0*069 

H 0*064 

H 0*059 

H 0*059 

H 0*069 


Phosphorus pentoxide. 





Average values — ^g. 

per 100 ml. 



0*0212 

0*0252 

0*0276 

0*0377 

0*0376 

0*0365 

0*0377 

(6) 

(6) 

(8) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

(27) 

L 0*0145 

L 0*0145 

L 0*0189 

L 0*0229 

L 0*027 

L 0*0332 

L 0*0251 

H 0*0263 

H 0*0355 

H 0*0355 

H 0*0475 

H 0*043 

H 0*0437 

H 0*056 

0*0265 

0*030 

0*031 

0*0339 

0*0392 

0*0371 

0*0408 

(5) 

(9) 

(11) 

(9) 

(7) 

(8) 

(12) 

L 0*0183 

L 0*0129 

L 0*0138 

L 0*0189 

L 0*0297 

L 0*0229 

L 0*0306 

H 0*0356 

H 0*0424 

H 0*045 

H 0*0475 

H 0*0504 

H 0*0504 

H 0*0504 

0*0236 

0*0281 

0*0296 

0*0356 

0*0384 

0*0368 

0*0384 

(H) 

(15) 

(19) 

(16) 

(14) 

(14) 

(39) 

L 0*0145 

L 0*0129 

L 0*0189 

L 0*0189 

L 0*027 

L 0*0229 

L 0*0251 

H 0*035 

H 0*0424 

H 0*045 

H 0*0475 

H 0*504 

H 0*0504 

H 0*056 


Calcium oxide 

1 





Phosphorus pentoxide 




1*32 

1-59 

145 

1-23 

1*01 

0*99 

1*36 

(3) 

(13) 

(14) 

(9) 

(10) 

(12) 

(21) 


Average ratio for first 7 days =1*27. 


three samples were obtained, one a month, one 3 weeks and one 4 days before 
birth, the values were over 0*04 %, and they remained high after birth, rising 
on the 4th day after labour to 0*048 % . 

From these average values, it is concluded (a) that the calcium percentage 
in the secretion before birth rarely rises to much over 0-03, and in many cases 
is much less, and (6) that it is at its lowest value during labour and steadily rises 
after labour towards its maximum. 

There does not appear to be any difference in the calcium values in the cases 
of the primiparae and the multiparae, 

Phosphoms. The antenatal mammary secretions of 27 women were examined 
for phosphorus, and 34 samples were analysed, of which 23 represented single 
specimens from 23 different women and 11 were samples from 4 women, one 
providing 4, one 3, and two 2 samples on different days. 132 samples of milk 
from the 1st to the 10th day after birth were analysed, and the results com- 
pared with those obtained from the antenatal secretion. 
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The percentage of phosphorus in the secretion is very low throughout 
the antenatal period studied, but begins to rise immediately after labour. It 
has been previously shown that the maximum value for the phosphorus pent- 
oxide percentage is not realised till the end of the 4th month after parturition. 
Before birth, the highest percentage of phosphorus pentoxide, except in one 
case of a multipara giving 0*029, is only just over 0*02, and in many cases the 
percentage is much lower. 



CajP ratio. On examining the graphs for calcium oxide and phosphorus 
pentoxide at the different stages both before and after labour, it will be seen 
that they follow each other very closely, the phosphorus values being at a much 
lower level before birth than those of the calcium. In the case of the calcium 
oxide the average percentage before parturition is over 0*03 or approximating 
to it, the highest value for each period being over 0*04, while, as stated above, 
in only one case does the value rise to 0*029 in the case of the phosphorus 
pentoxide. After birth too the average value for the calcium oxide percentage 
has risen to over 0*04 on the 4th day, while in the case of the phosphorus 
pentoxide, on the 10th day the value is still lower than that of the calcium. 

Schlossmann [1904] thought that a high protein value was associated with 
a high phosphorus value, but our work does not seem to support this view. 
Our protein values are highest before and just after birth, while our phosphorus 
values are low during aU these periods. 

In our work on later milk it was shown that the percentage of calcium 
oxide in milk throughout lactation was usually greater than that of phosphorus 
pentoxide, and that the average ratio of these percentages did not show a great 
variation. The average ratios during the periods 1-2 weeks, 1 month, 2-4 months 
and 5-10 months were 1*35, 1*34, 1*42, 1*25 respectively. The individual varia- 
tions however were shown to be greater, varying from 0*81 to 2. McCollum 
et al. [1921] had pointed out the importance of this ratio, and in our paper 
[Widdows et al., 1930] this ratio was discussed and an explanation suggested. 

In the case of the antenatal secretion this ratio was also examined and 
as the percentage of phosphorus pentoxide before birth relative to that of 
calcium oxide was considerably lower than it is after birth, this ratio necessarily 
has a higher value. The average value for the ratio for the whole period from 
8 weeks to the day before birth is 2*46 and for the different periods considered 
Biochem. 1935 XXIX 74 
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the average ratio varied from 1-5 to 3-21. The average value for the first 7 days 

nnd the ohosohorus present must depend on several factors. These factors are . 
(it The demand of the foetus for these elements at the stage of gestation 

"“‘^"^ThtteSssity of a supply of these elements (which are constituents of 

of the mother to provide ah the 
calcium and phosphorus required both for the foetus and the secretion without 

rorfwXroSy been able to study the composition of the 
secreti^om during the last 2 months before parturition, it will here only be 

^^^Bar^ [TbOT^had made^ an exhaustive study of the nutrition of the foetus 
during normal pregnancy.. In this work he has shown that the need of the 

Ltus for both phosphorus and calcium is usuaUy *5uS 

part of gestation but increases enormously during the last - months. _;Uuriii 
this latter period the foetus demands from the maternal organism 0-o8 g. of 
phosphorus in the form of the pentoxide and 0-638 g. of calcium m the form of 
the oxide per day, whUe from the 4th to the 6th month only 0-046 g. of phos- 
phorus pentoxide and 0-083 g. of calcium oxide are required per day. There is, 
therefore, a heavy drain on the mother by the foetus at this period for these 
two elements, so that the secretion developing to form ^he normal milk wil 
only, one may suppose, obtain its necessary supply after the needs of the foetus 

^^^Both hi the ease of phosphorus and calcium there is a large retention 
towards the end of the pregnancy as shown by the decreased urinary output of 
these elements, although in the case of phosphorus Bar states that the pro- 
portion of organic phosphorus in the urine may be very slightly increased. 

Since our ratio of calcium oxide to phosphorus pentoxide in the mammary 
secretion is higher before than it is after parturition, it is probable that there 
is more calcium relatively to phosphorus available for the secretion from the 
parent organism before than there is after birth. 

Bar points out, from his work on dogs, that during gestation the mother 
can remove from the food the phosphorus elements necessary for the develop- 
ment of the foetus, and, provided the ration is sufficient, does not draw on her 

own capital of phosphorus. , i 7.i j. t 

He has also shown that phosphorus assimilation follows closely that ol 
nitrogen. At the beginning of gestation there is a retention of both above 
the needs of the foetus, followed by a period of excretion probably due to the 
saturation of the organism by these elements. During the last weeks there is 
a very active retention to meet the heavy demands of the foetus. 

In the ease of nitrogen, throughout the whole of pregnancy, its assimilation 
seems to be good so that Bar remarks that in women in good health free to 
regulate their own diet it is common to observe a retention of nitrogen above 
that required for the foetus, its appendages, and the development of the uterus 
and the breasts, and that the nitrogen retained goes to increase the nitrogen 
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capital of the mother. Consequently pregnancy appears to be a period of gain 
of nitrogen to the maternal organism. This would account for the high nitrogen 
content of the mammary secretion both before and after parturition which has 
been emphasised in the preceding pages. 

Bar showed also that although the assimilation of phosphorus follows the 
same course as that of nitrogen, its retention is by no means as good, and that 
there may be a gain of nitrogen where at the same time there is a loss of phos- 
phorus. 

Towards the end of its intra-uterine life, the demand of the foetus for phos- 
phorus is greater than it is for nitrogen, but, in spite of this, in the ration 
absorbed the proportion of phosphorus may be small — further in the case of 
women Bar has observed that the utilisation of the absorbed phosphorus ration 
has been frankly mediocre. This he points out may be due among other things 
to the phosphorus being present largely in the inorganic form owing to an excess 
of mineral bases, and thus passing into the state where it is of no value for 
building up the tissues of the foetus. 

It is evident from Bar’s work that the parent organism will often have 
as much as it can do to supply the foetus at the end of gestation with its necessary 
phosphorus, and that therefore there can only be a small amount available for 
the mammary secretion that is forming. The fact that the phosphorus per- 
centage in this secretion is low both before and immediately after parturition 
has perhaps here an explanation, especially as the women whose secretions 
were examined all came from the poorer classes where the food ration is likely to 
be poor in phosphorus. 

In the case of the calcium Bar has shown that four-fifths of the calcium which 
the foetus contains at full term is acquired during the last 2 months of gesta- 
tion. During the early part of pregnancy he has also shown that there is mobih- 
sation of calcium, though this is not required by the foetus at that time. This is 
eliminated largely by the faeces and the urme, but at the end of gestation, when 
the needs of the foetus become intense, this elimination suddenly diminishes. 

It appears from Bar’s work that there is always calcium available during 
pregnancy, more than sufficient for the needs of the foetus, some always being 
derived from the maternal organism. It is therefore not surprising that the 
antenatal mammary secretion, as we have found, contains a larger percentage 
of calcium relative to that of the phosphorus than is found in the milk secreted 
normally after birth. 

From a study of the calcium in blood of pregnant women, it has been shown 
by de Wesselow [1922] and Widdows [1923] that, in spite of the heavy demands 
made by the foetus during the last 2 months before birth, the blood tends to 
maintain a fairly constant value for calcium oxide, tending to decrease during 
the 8th and 9th months and to rise again immediately after parturition. Among 
other workers, Bar [1907] and Earners [1912] found the blood calcium higher 
in pregnant than in non-pregnant women, Kehrer [1920] found it definitely low 
in pregnant women, and Jansen [1918, 1, 2] found it httle altered. The above 
discrepancies may be in part accounted for by the fact that de Wesselow and 
Widdows analysed the serum and the other workers the whole blood. 

In the case of the whole blood the calcium is not distributed evenly between 
the plasma and the corpuscles and so, unless the proportion of the corpuscles to 
plasma is ascertained, the true value for the calcium is not obtained. De Wesselow 
[1922] found also that in the case .of phosphorus there was a tendency for its 
value to fall during the last 2 months of gestation, rising after parturition and 
during lactation to a figure definitely above that of the non-lactating female. 

74— -2 
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These facts bear out and we thinh explain the reasons for the calcium value 
of the antenatal mammary secretion being high relatively to the phosphorus 

record has been given in any previous papers of our results on 
the percentage of chlorine either in early or late milt, although estimatioi s 

have been made during these periods. , riQUSl 

The method of estimation for the ehlorme was that of Patterson [19-,8]. 
Our results on the whole agree with those of Sissons and 

made a fairly comprehensive study of this element m J? ^ 

average for 80 samples taken from different women at aU stages of lactation 
frlm I weeks to 42 4eks after birth is 32-1 mg. per 100 ml of mift. The average 
given by Sissons and Denis is 38-1. These investigators found that in normal 
women after the 1st week of lactation there was a relativdy mrrow range of 
variation from 30 to 50 mg. of chlorine per 100 ml. of milk. We have found that 
the range in our cases was from 20 to 50 mg., that 25 /o of our cases ^^aried 
from 30 to 50 mg. and 48-75 % from 20 to 30 mg. Out of the 80 samples analysed 
we had only 10 over 50 mg. per ml. Sissons and Denis found that specimens of 
millr in which the chlorine concentration was over 50 mg. per ml. were from 
mothers wlio were giving an inadequate amount of milk for the growt o ■ le 
infant. Our 10 cases where the percentage of chlorine was over oO mg. per iUU ml. 
and not exceeding 58 mg. do not seem to support this contention, as m ah eases, 
except one, the supply of milk was plentiful and the child was domg well, in 

Table V. Chlorine, 

Average values — g, per 100 ml. 

Before birth. 


Weeks 

8, 7, 6, 5 

Weeks 

4-3 

Days 

21-15 

A_ 

Days 

14-8 

Days 

7-2 

Day before 
labour 

In labour 

0-1082 

0-0868 

0-1313 

0-1240 

0-1263 

0-400 

0-20 

(1) 

(8) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

(2) 

(6) 

( 3 ) 

L 0-072 

L 0-0236 

L 0-0624 

L 0-075 

L 0-0588 

L 0-072 

— 

H 0-152 

H 0-127 

H 0-163 

H 0-173 

H 0-186 

H 0-153 

— 

0-1414 

0-0866 

0-013 

0-102 

0-1349 

0-1182 

0-1644 

( 7 ) 

( 3 ) 

(2) 

( 4 ) 

(10) 

( 7 ) 

(2) 

L 0-0454 

L 0-072 

L 0-045 

L 0-0776 

L 0*0685 

L 0-0936 

L 0-133 

H 0-276 

H 0-103 

H 0-181 

H 0-161 

H 0-210 

H 0-1583 

H 0*1958 

0-123 

0-086 

0-126 

0-111 

0-132 

0-1128 

0-1762 


(16) 

L 0*0454 
H 0*276 


( 8 ) 

L 0*0236 
H 0-127 


( 7 ) 

L 0-045 
H 0-180 


( 6 ) 

L 0-075 
H 0-173 

After birth 


(16) 

L 0-0588 
H 0-210 


( 10 ) 

L 0-072 
H 0-158 


.. 1st 
0-11 
( 12 ) 

L 0-058 
H 0-2335 


2iid 

0-1078 

(16) 

L 0-0588 
H 0-1875 


0-1289 0-0975 

(9) (24) 

L 0-060 L 0-0582 

H 0-232 H 0-185 

0-1187 0-1016 

(21) (40) 

L 0-058 L 0-0582 

H 0-233 H 0-1874 


3rd 

0-0743 

m 

L 0-033 
H 0-1158 

0-0755 

(30) 

L 0-036 
H 0-1440 

0-0755 

(44) 

L 0-033 
H 0*144 


4th 

0-0637 

(22) 

L 0-033 
H 0-137 


5th 

0-0543 

(16) 

L 0-020 
H 0-073 


0-0563 0-0498 

(22) (21) 

L 0-026 L 0-026 

H 0-0927 H 0-0927 

0-05997 0-0518 

(44) (37) 

L 0-026 L. 0-020 

H 0-137 H 0-092 


6th 

0-0541 

(17) 

L 0-0169 
H 0-116 

0-0509 

( 18 ) 

L 0-0248 
H 0-077 

0-0525 

(35) 

L 0-0169 
H 0-116 


7th 

0-0558 

( 11 ) 

L 0-023 
H 0-096 

0-0510 

( 11 ) 

L 0-0327 
H 0-0779 

0-0534 

( 22 ) 

L 0-023 
H 0-096 


L 0-20 
H 0-133 


8th, 9th 
and 10th 
0-0488 
(32) 

L 0-0248: 
H 0-094 

0-0415 

(35) 

L 0-0291 
H 0-0685 

0-0436 

(69) 

L 0-0248 
H 0-094 
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this one case, as well as in one additional case where the content of chlorine 
was 72 mg. per 100 ml., it is true the supply of milk was scanty, but as, in both 
cases, artificial feeding had been adopted and the child was doing well, it is not 
possible to say whether these cases support the findings of Sissons and Denis. 

It may be that where the milk is insufficient for the nourishment of the child 
the chlorine percentage may be high, but it does not seem that a content of 
chlorine over 50 mg. per 100 ml. is necessarily accompanied by a scanty supply 
of milk and an ill-nourished child. 

We found, as did Sissons and Denis, extreme variations in the chlorine 
contents of specimens of milk collected from women in the same period of lacta- 
tion. Ill the 4th week of lactation there was a variation from 23*9 mg. per 
100 ml. to 52*2 mg. per 100 ml. and specimens with high and low contents 
were found to occur at all stages of lactation. In one case, a 4-week specimen 
gave 23*9 mg. per 100 ml. chlorine, and in another 52*2 mg. per 100 ml., while 
two 19-week specimens gave respectively 29*7 mg. and 42*2 mg. per 100 mi. 
It was noticed that only during the last weeks of lactation, with one exception, 
did the value even fall below 20 mg. per 100 ml. 

There is a tendency for a high concentration of chlorine during the 1st week 
after birth. Sissons and Denis found that it varied from 158 mg. to 42 mg. 
per 100 ml. Our average variation, examined between the 1st and 7th days after 
parturition, was from 118 mg. to 51 mg. per 100 ml. for 243 specimens, and the 
average value for the 8th, 9th and 10th days from 69 samples was 43*6 mg. per 
100 ml. Our percentages during this period varied from 233 mg. to 20 mg., one 
sample giving a value of 16*9 mg. 

Sixty-three samples of antenatal secretion have been investigated for their 
chlorine contents. The percentage of chlorine is strikingly higher throughout the 
whole antenatal period examined, and seems to run parallel with that of the 
protein and ash. 

The average given by the 63 samples is 118 mg. per 100 ml., the same as 
the average value found for the 1st day after labour. The range of values is 
from 276 mg. to 45 mg. per 100 ml. In the whole 63 samples there are only 
three, including one of a primipara in the 3rd to 4th week before birth giving 
23*6 mg., which give a value for chlorine less than 50 mg. per 100 ml., and 
57 % of the samples analysed gave over 100 mg. per 100 ml. Since the value for 
the percentage of chlorine is high immediately after birth, it was to be expected 
from analogy with the protein and ash values that the chlorine value before 
birth would also be high, and, as shown, this expectation was realised since 
both the average and individual values in the antenatal secretion are con- 
siderably above those found in the early postnatal milk. 

Three specimens from women in labour were investigated and show a much 
higher chlorine value than the average for the day before or the day after birth . 
In the case of the primipara the value 200 mg. per 100 ml. in labour is above 
the values for all the three samples taken the day previous to birth, and in the 
case of the two multiparae the higher value is above the values for all the seven 
samples taken the day before birth, while the lower one is higher than five, 
equal to one and lower than one. The women giving the samples in labour are 
none of them women from whom samples had been obtained the day before birth. 

The same extreme variations were noticed in the chlorine content of speci- 
mens of the antenatal secretion collected from different women at the same 
period of lactation as had already been noted in the cases during later lactation. 
There seems no significant difference between the results obtained from primi- 
parae and multiparae. 
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The values for the chlorine in the antenatal period, as already noticed, are 
always high, but the highest values do not necessarily correspond to the highest 

ash values. ' i i ^ i 

The curve for chlorine follows that of the protein and the ash, but a stud}?- 
of the figures for chlorine does not show any striking relationship between the 
viscosity of the secretion and the chlorine value. Both high and low values 
occur in all three classes of the secretion. Where, however, several saniples of 
the secretion from the same woman were taken at different stages during the 
antenatal period, it was noticed that, if the ash value varied, the increase or 
decrease coincided with a corresponding variation in the chlorine valu^. In one 
ease, for instance, where the value of the ash rose from 0*44 to 0*52 %, the 
chlorine value rose from 45 mg. to 48 mg. per 100 ml. 

The average values for the very viscid (21) class 3, the less viscid (40) class 2^ 
and the watery (14) class 1 secretions are respectively 0*106, 0*1158 and 0*1307 
g. per 100 ml., the watery secretion showing the highest average. It has not 
been possible so far to estimate the alkali metals and magnesium, and it may 
be that the chlorine percentages are related to these elements. 

Summary. 

1. A total of 78 specimens from 53 women of the antenatal secretion for 
periods from 2 months before parturition up to the time of labour and in labour 
were analysed. The constituents studied were protein, sugar, ash, calcium, 
phosphorus and chlorine. 

2. The results have been compared with work on postnatal milk during the 
first 10 days after labour and also with similar work on cows. 

3. In all cases results suggested from our previous work as to the probable 
composition of the antenatal secretion have been obtained, suggestions have 
been made to account for certain experimental facts, but there are points for 
which at present no explanation can be offered. 

4. A comparison of the relative proportions of the main ingredients of the 
fluid secreted by the mammary gland before and after parturition shows that 
a true difference in secretory activity is involved and not merely a difference in 
concentration. 

5. A study of the physical properties of the antenatal secretions shows them 
to faU into three classes: (1) a beige watery fluid, (2) an opalescent more viscid 
fluid and (3) a very viscid cream to bright yellow^ fluid. All three forms were 
found during the last 2 months of pregnancy and could not be correlated either 
with absence or presence of previous lactation or, as in the case of cows, with 
the period of pregnancy. 

6. In all cases the protein value for the antenatal secretion is higher tlian 
for that obtained after labour, and these values tend to fall into two groups with 
a mean value of 7 % . 

The protein values of the secretion for the first few" days of lactation are 
higher in the primiparae than in the multiparae. There appears to be a definite 
relationship between the viscosity of the secretion and the percentage of con- 
tained protein. 

7. In the case of the sugar low values are obtained before labour, the mean 
value lying between 2*5 and 3*9 % . 

In sugar content, as with protein, the samples tend to fall into two groups, 
2 % rising to 6 % and 3*8 % rising to 8 % . 

A definite relation exists between the viscosity of the secretion and the 
sugar percentage. 
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8. The percentage of ash in the antenatal secretion is always high, and in 
the five cases examined in labour the percentage was over 6 % . As in the case 
of protein irregular figures are shown before labour, falling steadily and per- 
sistently after labour to a more or less constant level. 

9. in the case of calcium, while the fact that very considerable differences 
exist between the averages for individual women obscures the interpretation of 
the figures, yet from the average values the conclusion may be drawn that the 
percentage of calcium oxide is lowest during labour, rarely rising above 0*03 before 
labour, and steadily rising to a maximum after labour. 

10. The phosphorus percentages in the antenatal period are very low, the 
highest percentage (^ 2 ^ 5 ) being only just over 0-028. The curves for phosphorus 
follow very closely those for calcium. 

The calcium/phosphorus ratio before parturition is higher than that obtained 
after parturition. This is consistent with the work of Ear on the needs of the 
developing foetus for this element. 

11. The percentage of chlorine is consistently very strikingly higher in 
the antenatal than in the postnatal period. There appears to be no clear 
relationship between the viscosity of the fluid and the percentage of chlorine 
present. 

The curves run parallel for chlorine, protein, and ash. 

In conclusion we have to express our thanlcs to Dr Harding and Sister Griffin 
at the St Pancras Hospital and Dr Macgregor at the Shoreditch Carnegie 
Welfare Settlement for facilities for obtaining the material for the above investi- 
gation. We wish to thank Prof. Winifred Cullis for valuable criticism and advice, 
and the Medical Research Council and the Waller Research Fund for grants 
towards the expenses of the work. 
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CXLV. IRRADIATION OF FATS. 

L A STANDARDISED METHOD OF USE 
OF ULTRA-VIOLET LIGHT. 

By LESLIE HERBERT LAMPITT, NORMAN DARBY SYLVESTER 
AND PHILIP BILHAM. 

{From the Lyons Laboratories,) 

{Received March Mth, 1935,) 

During the last few years an increasing amount of work on oxidative changes 
in fats has been recorded, and one of the causative factors of this type of change , 
namely light, has received some attention. Unfortunately however very little 
effort has been made to study the activity of light from a quantitative stand- 
point. Two examples only are of sufficient importance to be noted. 

Rogers and Taylor [1926] investigated the effect of hght on the oxidation 
of linseed oil under various conditions, using a quartz mercury lamp as the 
source of illumination. Their statements with regard to the hght energy 
absorbed are however based on calculations and not on direct measurements. 

Read and Bailey [1933] examined the effect of ultraviolet light from a 
quartz mercury lamp on the development of rancidity in crackers and in 
shortening fats. The mcident energy was measured by means of a fluorescent 
photometer, but no attempt was made to obtain an accurate estimate of the 
total Hght energy. Quantitative estimates of the oxidative changes were not 
made. 

Investigations of such actions, in order to be of definite use, necessitate 
standard methods of evaluating the changes by chemical tests, correlation of 
the results obtained with observations of taste and smell if desired and a 
defined technique whereby figures representative of the energy of the light 
acting on the sample under examination can be obtained. 

The work described herein deals with one of these requisites, namely the 
standardisation of the method of irradiation, and certain results of experiments 
on butter fat are recorded as examples of the appHcabihty of the method. 

Obviously it is of importance to differentiate between the total Hght and that 
which is absorbed, but no work has yet been carried out by the present authors 
to attempt to indicate their respective values. A complete standardisation of 
the conditions would involve the measurement of intensity at all wave-lengths 
emanating from the source of irradiation. It was found however when the 
absorption spectrum of butter fat in ether was determined spectroscopically 
(Plate III, fig. 1) that no selective absorption could be observed except that 
in the region 5000-4300 A., which is due to the pigment of the butter fat, whilst 
the absorption spectrum (Plate III, fig. 2) of an ethereal solution of butter fat 
which had been irradiated until colourless showed the absence of the above band. 
There was however in both cases general absorption throughout the ultra-violet 
region of the spectrum, and it seems unnecessary therefore to exclude any wave- 
lengths emitted by the arc in the measurement of the Hght intensity incident on 
the fat. 

The statement by Gortner [1929] and attributed by him to Holm (no other 
reference has been found) that the greatest effect occurs when the Hght has a 

( 1167 ) 
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wave-length of approximately 3600 A., is not upheld by these absorption spectra, 
since there is no predominating absorption at this wave-length. 

It appeared therefore that the control of the total hght energy of the source 
of irradiation was sufficient for the purposes of the present mvestigation. 

The possibility of the occurrence of changes in distribution of the light 
energy emitted from an ageing lamp was not investigated, in view of the 
defiidte statement by Coblentz et al. [1926] that such changes do not occur. 
In the present experiments lamps have been used which have previously been 
burned for about 100 hours. It wiU be seen that the method of irradmtion 
described makes allowance for any small changes which may occur in the 
quantity of light emitted from the lamp. 


Experimental. 

{a) Electrical equipment. 

x4fter several abortive attempts to obtain standard and reproducible experi- 
mental conditions, the lay-out of apparatus shown in Fig. 1 was finally evolved. 




Fig. 1 . 


The fat to be irradiated was contained in a cylindrical glass vessel which 
fitted into a metal holder, supported from the cover of a thermostatically con- 
trolled water-bath. The mercury quartz arc lamp (Kelvin, Bottomiey and Baird) 
was clamped in a fixed position, the centre of the arc being vertically above the 
tube containing the fat. 

A measure of the light intensity of the lamp was obtained by means of a 
photo-electric cell (U.N.G. 7 type G.E.C.) having an activated sodium cathode 
in a glass bulb with a quartz window. A constant potential of 74 v. was applied 
to the cell from accumulators^, and the photo- current was measured by means 
of a micro-ammeter. 

The current for the lamp was supplied by a rectifier from the A.C. mains. 
Two variable resistances were placed in series with the lamp, and the major 

^ In earlier experiments the cell potential was applied from the A.C. mains through a rectifier; 
difficulties due to fluctuation of the mains potential however made this method impracticable. 
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PLATE III 


Butter fat 
in ether 
0% solution 


Fig. 1. Absorption spectrum of fresh butter fat in ether. 


Irradiated 
butter fat 
in ether 
10% solution 


2. Absorption spectrum of irradiated butter fat in ether. 






Clamped cork 


alterations in intensity were effected by means of the ‘'’rough resistance, the 
Mght from the lamp being approximate^ adjusted to any required intensity (as 
indicated by the micro-ammeter reading), accurate adjustments being made with 
the ‘ ‘ fine ’ ’ resistance. 

During the progress of irradiation it was necessary to make periodic adjust- 
ments to the fine resistance in order to restore 
the micro-ammeter reading to the required 
magnitude. These corrections were necessi- to i„d»c'S^o.or^t 
tated by fluctuations in the A.C. voltage, and I 

they were required at all times of the day and gi t b t 

night. Fortunately the major fluctuations oc- J guTde^tirrlr 

curred at fairly definite times and could be ^ F 

anticipated. 

The fat was stirred with an up-and-down ^nL -4 mm. glass mi 

motion by means of a glass rod stirrer, shown 

in Fig. 2, which was designed so that the ob- stirrer 

struction of the light would be at a minimum. 

The stirrer was guided by movement through ^ 

a vertical glass tube, and was actuated by an 
A.C. induction motor, the speed of which varied 
between 63 »d 68 revolutione per minute. 

Irradiation experiments could then be 
carried out .at any fixed light intensity which was indicated by the micro- 
ammeter reading, and the effect of shght variations in the A.C. supjily, as well 
as that due to ageing of the lamp, were corrected by periodic adjustments to 
the resistance. 


Fig. 2. Glass stirrer used in 
irradiation apparatus. 


(b) Measurement of the light intensity in absolute units. 

In order that the micro-ammeter readings obtained with the ceh in the 
remote position might be related to the actual hght energy falhng on the surface 
of the fat, it was necessary to determine a conversion factor. The ceh responded 
only to a hmited wave-band and therefore the standardisation of the ceh against 
a standard of radiation was made through the medium of a thermopile. 

Calibration of the thermopile. The thermopile was used, without its coUecting 
funnel, in conjunction with a micro-ammeter. The calibration of this combina- 
tion was made with a carbon lamp, standardised by the JSfational Physical 
Laboratory and used, under the conditions specified in their certificate, as the 
source of radiation. The response obtained was 0T55 micro-amp. for an incident 
radiation of 5*864 x 10^ ergs per second per cm.^ A reading of 1*0 micro-amp. 
would therefore be equivalent to 3*78 x 10^ ergs per second per cm.^ radiation 
on the surface of the thermopile. 

This figure was roughly checked by the use of a Leslie cube. The intensity 
of the radiation i? on a spherical wave front from the black face of the cube is 
given by the formula : 

ergs per second per cm.*^, 

where a = Stefan’s constant = 5*72 X 10~^, 

T = temperature of cube = 95°, 
t =temperature of air=19*5°, 

.F= efficiency of radiation from cube = 0*9 [Poynting and Thomson, 1919], 
A = area of black face = 20*5 cm. x 20*5 cm., 
r = radius of spherical wave front = 50 cm. 
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Whenthevalueswere as stated abovethe response gijfen bythe 

This figure is subject to some maceuraey, due to departure fro 
sQuie laJ omng to the extended surface of the source as compared with its 
distance from the^thermopile. It served as a check on the first figure which h s 
been used in all subsequent calculations.^ 

The conversion factor can be determined in two ways: 

1 The standardisation of the cdl against rilt 

measurement of the ratio of the micro-ammetir reading to a 

tvMch would be obtained if the cdl occupied the / f Ag p 

The comparison of the responses of the calibrated thermopile and the c ^ 
to tte Ught?f the me vse caried out by rapidly substitotoig one mstrument 
for fteX when the me ™e burning etemlily. the »rface of 
occupying the same position as the outer surface of the quartz window of the 
ceU. The responses obtained were 3-04 micro-amps. 

and thermopile respectively and therefore the raiation from are which 
would give a reading of 1-0 micro-amp. when incident on the wmdow of the 

cell would be 1-26 x 10^ ergs per second per cm.^ 

The ratio of the actual to the hypothetical micro-ammeter readmgs was 
determmed by direct experiment. When the outer surface of the cell window 
occupied the same position as the fat surface, the light was so intense that the 
cell would have given a current far in excess of its normal workmg range and not 
proportional to the light intensity. To avoid this error the incident hght was re- 
duced by a non-selective filter consisting of a tube on each end of which was tigntiy 
stretched and soldered fine mesh wire gauze. Two such filters were used havmg 
transmissions of 6-26 and 12-2 %, which factors, combined with the responses, 
gave values of 8-0 and 7-65 for the ratio. The mean value of 7-8 has been taken. 

Using the figures obtained in the above experiments, it is possible to calculate 
the energy per second incident on the fat surface of area 9-2 cin.“ when a readmg 
of 1*0 micro-amp. is given by the cell in the remote position. The result is 

0-090 xlO"^ ergs per second. ^ 

2. The measurement of the energy at the fat surface with the caUbratedthef mopile 
and the correlation of this with the response of the cell in the remote position. ^ 
When the ceU in the remote position was giving a response of 3-9 micro- 
amps., the thermopile was placed so that its surface occupied the same plane as 
that normally occupied by the fat and gave a response of 8*6 micro-amps.^ The 
light energy per second incident on the surface of the fat when the cell is giving 
a reading of 1*0 micro-amp. in the remote position can be calculated from the 
previous calibration of the thermopile. The result is 0-077 x lOd ergs per second. 

Since neither method can be considered the more accurate, the mean of the 
two results, viz. 0-084: x 10^ ergs per second ^ has been used for calculating the 
total incident light energy in the irradiation experiments to be described. 

(c) Standard procedure. 

The following are the summarised conditions of standard experiments : 

Distance, centre of arc to surface of fat ... ... 25*5 cm. 

Area of fat surface exposed ... 9*2 cm.^ 

Weightoffat ... ... ... ... ... ... g* 

Depth of fat ... ... ... 6*0 cm. 

Distance of photo-electric cell from arc 91*5 cm. 
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Under these conditions the eflects of the irradiation of the butter fat were 
reproducible, and the chemical determinations satisfactory, even when duplicate 
experiments were carried out after an interval of as much as 14 days. 


Results obtained using the standard irradiation apparatus. 

The experiments, the results of which are given in subsequent tables, were 
carried out on pure butter fat, prepared from best quality Australian unsalted 
butter. The fat was separated after melting the butter at a low temperature, 
filtered twice through filter-paper and stored in vacuum jars in the dark. 

A point of interest is concerned with the amoxmt of fat taken. Since the 
extent of oxidation of the fat is not proportional to the time of irradiation, it 
follows that if , for example, 25 g. of butter fat were taken, the oxidation would 
not be twice that observed in the normal experiment using 50 g. of fat. It was 
decided however to carry out experiments in which the weight of fat was reduced 
to 25 g., the period of irradiation being also reduced to one-half. The other 
experimental conditions such as area of fat exposed, distance from the lamp, 
temperature and intensity of the incident light were the same for both experi- 
ments. 

The results obtained are given in Table I. 


Table I. 


Time of irradiation 
Weight of fat 
Issoglio value 


15 hours 
25 g. 
41-3 


30 hours 
50 g. 
41*4 


The above results were confirmed by duphcate experiments. It appears that 
the oxidative changes in the fat are not appreciably affected by a variation in 
the amount of fat taken, provided that the time of irradiation is proportionately 
altered. It is obvious that the depth of the fat is an important factor, and that 
the above conclusion will not be true when the depth of the fat is so decreased 
that an appreciable proportion of the active light is transmitted by the fat 
without exercising any photochemical effect. 

Irradiations were made under various conditions of time, temperature and 
light intensity. The other experimental conditions were those which have already 
been described. 

Table II. Effect of light intensity. 

Time of irradiation constant at 20 hours. Temperature 40°. 

Micro-ammeter reading — T5 2*0 3*0 3*5 4*0 

Watt-secs. Nil 9,000 12,000 18,000 21,000 24,000 

Peroxide value 1*3 3*8 3*7 4*3 6-2 5*8 8*6 12*5 13*9 

Issoglio value 2*1 1*95 2*05 6*0 13*3 12*1 15*6 20*7 19*6 

Kreistest Neg. 4 4 10 35 70 100 100 

Table III. Effect' of time. 

Light intensity constant at 2*75 watts per cm.^ (micro-ammeter reading 3*0). 


Irradiation time 

m 

10 hrs. 

Temperature 

20 hrs. 

b40°. 

30 

Watt-secs. 

Nil 

9,000 

18,000 

27, 

Peroxide value 

0*8 

3*5 3*1 

5*2 4*9 

32-0 

Issoglio value 

1-9 

2-7 2*4 

10-2 10-5 

32*0 

Kreis test 

Neg. 

5 5 

18 20 

200 


40 hrs. 
36,000 
45*5 47*5 


45,000 63,000 

68 120 

— 116 

1300 2650 


650 
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Table IV. Effect of time. 

Light intensity constant at 2-75 watts per cm.^ (micro-ammeter reading 3-0). 
Temperature 60°. 


Irradiation time 

Nil 

10 hrs- 

20] 

tirs. 

25 hrs. 

30 hrs. 

40 hrs. 

50 hrs. 

Watt-secs. 

Nil 

9000 

18,000 

22,500 

27,000 

36,000 

45,000 

Peroxide value 

0-8 

2-4 

8-0 

8-6 

23*5 23-0 

39*0 46-5 

78 

117 

Issoglio value 
Kreis test 

1-9 

Neg. 

3-4 

4 

19-0 

50 

19-8 

50 

30-0 30-5 
170 

47-0 46*0 
650 

83 

2000 

4000 


In the above tables where two sets of figures occur in one column, they 
represent the results of duplicate irradiations carried out in some cases after 
an interval of 2 weeks. The duplication of the results is seen to be satisfactory. 



Fig. 3. Effect of light intensity. 



Fig. 4. Effect of time and temperature on Issoglio value. 

Peroxide values, and Issoglio values are both expressed as mg. Og per 100 g. 
fat, and the Kreis test is expressed as the first dilution (in light petroleum) at 
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wliich. a positive test is not obtained. The methods of analysis will form the 
subject of a separate paper. 

The results are shown graphically in Figs. 3, 4, 5 and 6. 



Mg. 5. Effect of time and temperature on peroxide value. 



Fig. 6. Effect of time and temperature on Kreis test. 


Discussion. 

The utility of such an apparatus as has been described s obviously not 
restricted to the type of experiment described in this paper, and this method of 
irradiation has, for example, been used by the authors in an investigation on 
the development of tallowiness m milk. Moreover, it could be applied to deter- 
minations of the induction period of a fat with a view to assessing its potential 
keeping properties, and such factors as the addition of pro- and anti-oxidants, 
variations in methods of fat processmg etc. could be examined with regard to 
their effects on the susceptibility of the fat to oxidative deterioration. Such 
determinations can be made with the certainty that the experimental conditions 
can be reproduced and the results confirmed. 
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The results which have been given on the irradiation of butter fat have been 

of oxidative changes in fats. -i+Kmio-h the three 

A consideration of the figures ^ show, ^ 

determinations increase concurrently, and m a similar . , 

strict parallelism between any two of them. , , „„ effect on the 

The effect of temperature is clearly demonstrated and has an effect on 

masnitude of all the determinations. It is seen further that any , 
which might exist, say, between the Kreis test and the Issogho va ue is c § 
bv temperature Lea [1931] has made a similar observation with regard to fhe 
KteTSTpei Je value .ud the present reeult. aSotd eonUrmatron ot h.s 

assertion. 

SUMMAEtY. 

1 An irradiation technique has been worked out suitable for experiments on 
oils and other liquids, such that good reproducibility of results can be obtained. 

2 A method has been indicated whereby measurements made m a position 
other than that of the sample have been correlated with the intensity, in 

absolute units, of the light incident on the fat. t j *1.1 

3 Butter fat has been irradiated under standardised and reproducible con- 
ditions. The oxidative changes have been measured by chemical tests, and an 
approximate determination of the incident light energy has been made. 

The authors wish to thank Messrs J. Lyons and Co., Ltd., in whose labo- 
ratories this work was conducted, for permission to publish this paper. 
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In a previous paper [McFarlane, 1935, 1] we have described the results of the 
examination of horse serum albumin and globulin in the ultracentrifuge, both 
separately and in the form of mixtures of the two. It was shown that these two 
proteins behave ideally in dilute mixtures of the two, but in concentrated mix- 
tures their general behaviour is abnormal. In particular, each molecular fraction 
is present in abnormal concentration, there being always more of the lighter 
(‘^albumin”) fraction present than corresponds to the albumin added and 
correspondingly less of the heavier (‘'globuhn’’) fraction. It is beheved that 
there exists in mixtures of serum albumin and globuhn a form of molecular 
dimensional equilibrium the exact nature of which has still to be discovered. In 
the course of this work a modified optical system for the ultracentrifiige has been 
developed which enables protein solutions as highly concentrated as untreated 
serum to be examined. 

In a second paper [McFarlane, 1935, 2] we have described the aj^phcation of 
this system in the analysis of the serum proteins of the normal cow, horse and 
man. Since it is clearly a matter of great interest to know the molecular 
dimensional distribution of the protein in untreated serum it was our aim to 
examine these sera as far as possible without dilution. In the case of human 
serum, however, it is necessary to dilute sHghtly in order to avoid a form of 
distortion in the photographs, the nature and cause of which is discussed. It has 
been shown that this shght dilution of a normal human serum does not afiect the 
results, whereas dilution of aU sera with more than 2-3 vols. of 1 % sodium 
chloride causes an alteration in the concentration of the fractions which is in 
exact agreement with the facts relating to artificial mixtures of albumin and 
globulin. We have found that the sera of aU three species are constituted in a 
similar manner of three molecular fractions, two of which correspond approxi- 
mately in sedimentation constants (with due allowance for the effect of protein 
concentration) to purified horse serum albumin and globuhn. The chemical 
nature of the third fraction, of molecular weight shghtly greater than albumin, 
is obscure and it is not proved that the substance is capable of an independent 
existence. It appears from the examination of sera from a series of normal 
healthy persons of various ages and of both sexes that the concentration ratios 
of the three fractions vary only within narrow limits in the presence of large 
variations in the concentration of total protein. The concentration of the 
globulin fraction in the series is (10 ± 5) % of the total protein. 

In the present paper there are presented in detail the results of the examina- 
tion of a series of pathological sera, chosen more or less at random, and obtained 

^ Beit Memorial Besearch Fellow. 
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moafly ftom the gen.»l heapiW to Up»to.. W, trij to 

nature of the investigation. There has been repeatedly in the course ot tnese 
eSeriments a strong temptation to interrupt the series in order to pursue in 
SeatrSk the inLtigLon of one or two particularly mteresting sera. We 
resisted this because it was beheved that a more useful purpose could be serv^ 
at the moment by collecting a series of results which would give an impression 
howe^rperficlal-of the field as a whole. This is our justification for omitting 
to proceed ^th several more detailed investigations which logical consideration 
Xt oSeTuggest to the reader might have been done on certain sera. We need 
hardly say that it is planned to investigate many of these individual problems in 

™“hf tw tre-Sous papers [1936, 1, 2] there ^11 be found a coinpl^e 
description of the general technique employed m this work. We will only 
draw attention here to one important fact, viz. that all calculations of protem 
concentration are based on the apparent baseline of the sedimentation ^agram. 
As a result the only method of detecting the presence of any polydisperse, 
and presumably denatured, protein is by comparmg the protein refraction 
increment of the serum, as measured with the refractometer, with the total 
refraction increment from the area of the sedimentation curve. We have, there- 
fore in most cases, dialysed a portion of the serum at constant volume apinst 
1 % sodium chloride and measured the refractive indices of solution and di%sate 
using the difference prism of the Pulfrich refractometer and the sociium D hne. 
Ill certain cases of nephritis the serum was characteristically turbid owmg to 
suspended lipoid matter and considerable difficulty was experienced m detecting 
any transmitted beam in the refractometer. Centrifuging for an hour or more, at 
3000 r.p.m. in a standard laboratory centrifuge failed to produce any detectable 
reduction in the degree of turbidity. The effect of this turbidity in the centiifuge- 
cell as seen from the camera is to give rise to a green coloration due to the 
selective scattering of the lower wave-lengths in the mercury spectrum. It is 
interesting to record in these cases that as the ultracentrifuge accelerated a band 
of clear serum appeared at the bottom of the cell and the green coloration 
invariably disappeared into the region of the meniscus withm 10-15 minutes 
from starting, and before the rotor had attained a speed of 2o,000 r.p.m. 

The conditions of the various experiments have been made more comparable 
by employing as far as possible centrifuge- cells 2*0 mm. in thickness and by 
using centrifugal forces uniformly in the region of 250,000 times gravity. 

Each experiment is recorded under the initials of the donor of the serum and 
the clinical diagnosis of the condition. In the form of an appendix there is 
given a series of notes on each case, those features in the history being stressed 
which might have a connection with the state of the serum proteins. 

In accordance with previous practice we shall refer to the fractions in a 
serum as J and <? which correspond in sedimentation constants to purified 
horse serum albumin and globulin, and to other fractions as Z, 7, Z, in order of 
increasing sedimentation constant. 

In order to determine whether two fractions correspond in sedimentation 
constants it is necessary to take into consideration the concentration in which 
the fractions are present. This should be possible in the case of the lightest 
fractions with considerable accuracy since the boundary is sedimenting in a 

^ I am greatly indebted for facilities to^ obtain pathological sera to Profs. G. Bergmark, 
G. Nystrom, and Axel Westman of Kungl. Akademiska Sjukhuset, and to Dr 0, Bratt of 
Epidemisjukhuset, Upsala. 
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medium which is free of other proteins. In the case of the heavier fractions 
however, this is not so, and it is not possible with the data at present available 
to effect more than an approximate comparison of the sedimentation constants of 
corresponding X ot G fractions. In order to facilitate the identification of A 
fractions we have constructed the graph in Fig. 1 by plotting the values already 


Refraction increment 

1. Showing the relationship between the refraction increments and sedimentation constants 
of the ..4 fractions of normal human sera. Data taken from Table XVII of earlier paper 
[1935, 2]. 


found for the A boundary sedimentation constants of normal human sera, and 
shown in Table XVII of a previous paper [1935, 2], against the refraction incre- 
ments (%— of the same fractions. We shall have occasion to refer to it in the 
description of the following experiments. 

In the preceding paper [1935, 2] we have calculated the concentrations of the 
protein fractions in g./lOO ml. from the specific refraction increment (a) values of 
the albumins and globulins described in the literature. In this work we shall 
calculate only the total protein concentrations using the values a (total horse 
serum) =0*00184, and a (total human serum) =0*00202, both for the sodium D 
line. 

Before describing the experiments with pathological human sera there will 
be given some results obtained with two samples of antidiphtheritic horse serum 
kindly supplied by Messrs Burroughs and Wellcome, Beckenham, Kent. 


Exjp. 1, Antidiphtheritic horse serum. 

Serum 1, containing 200 units of antitoxin, was examined undiluted in a 
cell 2*00 mm. in thickness, and excellent scale photographs were obtained with 
the scale 1*0 cm. from the centre of the cell. When allowance is made for the 
refractive index of the quartz cell plate this distance corresponds to an optica] 
distance of 0*78 cm. The experimental conditions and results are shown in 
Table I, and Fig. 2 a shows the curve of an exposure taken 83 minutes after 
reaching full speed. The distance separating the two boundaries is small, but 
owing to the small amount of boundary spreading in this concentrated mixture, 
it is sufficient to give a symmetrical graphical delineation of both boundary 
curves. The sedimentation constant of the Giraction is unusually low. Owing to 
the high concentration of this fraction, however, and to the fact that the G 
molecules are sedimentmg in a dense and viscous medium oi A molecules, the 
effect of which is not taken into account in the value of the 
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constant is not inconsistent with the fraction having a molecular wig e 
same as that of horse serum globulin. We can find no evidence of an Z fraction 
such as is present in normal horse serum, but this may be present in low con- 
centration and not detectable because of the overlapping of the two boundaries. 




Table I. Results obtained in the examination of two antidiphtheritic horse sera. 


Cell tMckness (mm.) 

Optical scale distance (cm.) 

Temperature inside cell at time of first exposure 
Temperature inside cell at time of last exposure 
Approximate duration of run (hours) 

Mean centrifugal force used (times gravity) 

Total - «(, , by refractometric measurement on the 
serum and its dialysate; A =589 myi, 

Corresponding total protein concentration (g./ldd ^nl.) 
Total Ui - % , corrected to A =366 mp. 

Average ^ fraction 

Q fraction 

Average calculated from sedi- A fraction 

mentation diagram, A =366 Wft (r fraction 

Total 

Difference between measured and calculated total % - 
expressed as a percentage of the former 
Proportion of total calculated % - % to G fraction 

Spreading coefficient of A bormdary (cm.^/sec. x 10’’) 


Serum 2. 
Diluted %vith 

Serum 1. Serum 2. vol. 1 
Undiluted Undiluted NaCl 


2-00 

1*50 

2*00 

0*78 

1*12 

1*69 

36*3° 

23-9° 

33*4° 

38-6° 

36*r 

35*0® 

21 

2|- 

■2 

245,000 

255,000 

250,000 

0*0204 

0*0177 

0*0118 

IM 

9*62 

6*41 

0*0220 

0*0191 

0*0127 

2*97 

3*00 

3*86 

3*71 

3*86 

5*11 

0*0102 

0*0090 

0*0052 

0*0109 

0*0089 

0*0073 

0-0211 

0-0179 

0-0125 

-4% 

-6% 

-2% 

52% 

50% 

58 % 

0-4 

0-3 

3-8 


From our experiences with normal sera we are of opinion that only very small 
amounts of X fraction, if any, can be present. The value of the spreading 
coefficient of the A boundary is in favour of this fraction being homogeneous. 

Serum 2, containing 1200 units of antitoxin, was also examined without 
treatment of any kind and gave rise to sedimentation diagrams very similar to 
those of serum 1. The results of this experiment are shown in Table I and it will 
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be seen that they are generally similar to the results of the previous experiment* 
111 particular, it is noteworthy that there is no increase in the proportion of fr 
fraction which might correspond to the increased antitoxic value of serum 2. 
We have also examined the same serum after slight dilution with 1 % sodium 
chloride. Fig. 2 h shows the curve of an exposure from this experiment taken 
81 minutes after reaching full speed. It will be seen from this and from the 
results in Table I that there has occurred a considerable increase in the con- 
centration of the G fraction, and a proportionate decrease in that of the A 
fraction. The extent of separation of the two boundaries has not been greatly 
affected by the dilution although the sedimentation constants of both the A and 
6^ fractions are quite markedly increased. There is also a substantial increase in 
the degree of spreading at the A boundary. 

In ail three experiments there is very close agreement between the measured 
and calculated total protein refraction increment values. This is probably 
accidental since with very short scale distances the experimental error is in- 
creased considerably. 



Uxp. 2. Serum fro?n A.J. {ovarian carcinoma). 

This serum from an advanced case of malignancy was examined first without 
any treatment and then after dilution. Large quantities of pleural exudate were 
also available which resembled the serum closely in colour and general appear- 
ance. A sample of this was examined also without treatment of any kind. The 
results of all three experiments are collected in Table II, and Fig. 3 a shows the 
curve of an exposure in the first experiment taken 112| minutes after reaching 
fuU speed. Comparison of this curve with that on Fig. 14 of the previous paper 
[1935, 2] showing a typical normal human serum, shows that gross changes have 
taken place. 

In this malignant serum three fractions are present which we have labelled 
A^ G and X. The sedimentation constant of the lightest fraction, viz, 2*32, is 
considerably lower than the corresponding value for the A fraction of a normal 
human serum obtained from Fig. 1, viz. 3-4. The difference between these values 
is much greater than could be explained by any experimental error. The value 
for the A fraction in Table II is indeed lower than any value for an A fraction 
recorded in Table XVII of the previous paper irrespective of concentration. The 
evidence that we are dealing with a substance of lower molecular weight than 
serum albumin seems therefore to be quite definite. It is to be noted however 
from Table II that the sedimentation constants of the X and G fractions in this 
serum are unusually low, and also that the sedimentation constants of the three 
fractions bear approximately the same ratios to each other as do those of the 
A, G and X fractions in normal human sera. These facts suggest either that all 
the fractions have abnormally low molecular weights or else that some common 
factor is acting on normal A, G and X fractions to make them sediment ab- 
normally slowly. 

There is no evidence in the large number of experiments carried out by 
Svedberg and collaborators on purified proteins of the existence of any such 
obscure influence. We have noted, however, that in their experiments a better 
degree of agreement is to be found between the values for the sedimentation 
constant of a particular protein than we have obtained between values for the 
A fraction of normal human sera (c/. Fig. 1). In whole serum it is possible that 
some factor, perhaps electrochemical in nature, or some substance, possibly 
lipoid, by influencing the molecular shape or charge, or the viscosity at the 
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surface of the particles, may cause a change in the sedimentation constant mth- 
out altering the molecular weight. These possibilities cannot be excluded so long 
as we are examining a solution of relatively undefined composition. So long as 
they exist an element of doubt attaches to our method of identifying the serum 
fractions, particularly in cases where all the fractions have abnormal sedimenta- 
tion constants. It cannot therefore be said without further investigation whether 
any or all of the fractions in the serum of A. J . differ in molecular weight from le 
A, and Z fractions of normal sera. As a matter of convenience we have labelled 

these fractions meantime as A, fr and Z. in 

The proportions of both Z and G fractions in this serum are abnormaUy 
high. This is perhaps best brought out by comparing the average proportion of 
A fractions in normal human serum, 66 % , with the proportion m this case, 




Fig. 3a. Fig. 3&. 


Table II. Results obtained in the examination of serum and pleural exudate 
from A.J. {ovarian carcinoma). 


Cell thickness (mm.) 

Serum A.J. 
Undiluted 

2-00 

Serum A.J. 
Diluted with 
4 vols. 1 % 

NaCl 

4*00 

Pleural 

exudate 

A.J. 

2*00 

Optical scale distance (cm.) 

3-64 

9*64 

5*14 

Cell temperature (first exposure) 

31*9° 

30*6° 

31*6° 

Cell temperature (last exposure) 

34-5'^ 

32*9° 

34*1° 

Approximate duration of run (hours) 

3i 

2 

24 

Mean centrifugal force used (times gravity) 

245,000 

240,000 

245,000 

Total % - , by refractometer A=5^89 mp, ' 

0-0128 

0*00256 

0*00745 

Corresponding total protein concentration (g./lOO ml.) 

6-34 

1*27 

3*69 

Total % corrected to A =366 mp 

0*0138 

0*00276 

0*00805 

Average aSV, 20 • 10^^ A fraction 

2*32 

4*66 

3*51 

<? fraction 

4*20 

6*93 

5*73 ' 

A fraction 

2*73 

— . 

— 

Average % - , from sedimentation A fraction 

0*0050 

0*00146 

0*0056 

diagram, A = 366 mp (r fraction 

0*0031 

0*00093 

0*0021 

X fraction 

0*0036 

— 


Total 

0*0117 

0*00239 

0*0077 

“% difierence” total 

-ld% 

-13% 

~4 ® 

Proportion of total due to G fraction 

26*5% 

39% 

27% 

Proportion of total - % due to X fraction 

31% 


Spreading coefficient of A boundary (cm.^/sec. IC^) 


21-3 

16*1 
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42*5 % . It is not possible to effect a symmetrical graphical separation of the 
overlapping A and X curves in this serum for reasons discussed in the previous 
paper, so that the A and X concentration values given are not exact. The 
combined A 4- A value is exact, and in our graphical estimation of the A and X 
concentrations in the present case we have given the benefit of the doubt to the 
A fraction. The value for the A fraction can therefore be regarded as an upper 
limit to the true value. Similarly, the true X value is not less than the one ^ 

given. Also, owing to the extent of overlapping of the A and X boundaries we 
cannot estimate the spreading coefficient of the A boundary. 

In the second experiment the serum was diluted with 4 volumes of 1 % 
sodium chloride. The sedimentation rates of both boundaries are markedly 
increased. The degree of A boundary spreading is also much increased and 
definite signs of a separation of the fighter fraction into A and X fractions caimot 
consequently be seen. The curves of the more slowly sedimenting boundary are 
however all unsymmetrical in a manner suggesting the presence of two fractions 
in concentrations not differing greatly from each other. The heterogeneity of the 
fraction is confirmed by the general dimensions of the curve and the extremely 
high value of the spreading coefficient, viz. 21 x lO-*^ cm.^/sec. In Table IV of a 
previous paper [1935, 1, p. 423] we have shown the spreading coefficient values 
for a boundary of recrystallised horse serum albumin (sedimenting under 
standardised centrifuge conditions) plotted against the protein refraction 
increment of the solution. From this curve we find that a sedimenting protein 
boundary, assumed to be homogeneous, of the same protein concentration as the 
A boundary in this experiment has a spreading coefficient of approximately 
6*0 X 10“'^ cm.‘^/sec. 

Table II also shows that there has been a definite increase in the proportion 
of the total protein refractivity due to the G fraction on diluting the serum. 

In the third experiment we examined the untreated pleural exudate. Fig 3 6 
shows the curve of an exposure taken 83 minutes after reaching full speed. The 
results of this experiment are also shown in Table II. It happened that the total 
protein concentration in the pleural exudate was almost an exact mean between 
the corresponding values in the two preceding experiments. Table II shows that 
the sedimentation constants of the two fractions in the pleural exudate are also 
roughly a mean between the values in the former experiments. From this we 
deduce that the protein fractions in the pleural exudate have approximately the 
same mean molecular dimensions as the corresponding protein fractions in the 
serum. 

From Fig. 3 d it wiU be seen that the A curve does not show any obvious 
signs of dividing into two components, but it does not have the perfect symmetry 
which has characterised the homogeneous proteins in our earlier experiments 
[1935, 1]* Once again, the view that we are concerned with a mixed fraction, the 
heterogeneous nature of which is obscured by the increased spreading of the 
boundaries, is confirmed by the general dimensions of the curve and by the high 
value of the spreading coefficient, 16 x 10““^ cm.^sec. The value for a 
purified albumin boundary of corresponding protein concentration is 1-6 x lO”*^ 
cm.^/sec. The proportion of G fraction in the pleural exudate is in agreement 
with the other results and all conform with the view that the fluid is a passive 
transudate of whole serum which has undergone simple dilution in passing from 
the blood into the pleural cavity. 
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Exp, 3. Oxalate plasma from K.H.B. (acute phthisis). 

In this case we obtained oxalate plasma and no^ preliminary dialysis was 
carried out. The plasma did not keep well oyer the period of the experiments but 
gave rise to a small deposit of fibrin. The amount of protein thus removed from 
the solution was not sufficient to affect materially the results obtained. In the 
first experiment we examined the undiluted plasma and obtained curves 
showing marked distortion of the A and X curves. The G curve was symmetrical, 
however, and from the area of this curve we find : 

Calculated Wo 

The plasma was then exammed after dilution with one-third its volume of 1 % 
sodium chloride. Fig. 4 a shows the curve of an exposure taken 98| minutes 
after reaching full speed, and the general results of the experiment are recorded 
in Table III, 




Fig. 4a. Fig. 4&. 


Table III. Showing the results obtained in the examination of oxalate plasma 
from K.H.B. (pulmonary tuberculosis). 


Cell tMekness (mm.) 

Plasma 
diluted with 
i vol. 1 % 
NaCl 

2-00 

Plasma 
diluted with 
1 vol. 1 % 
NaCi''' 

2*00 

Plasma 
diluted with 
2 vols. 1 % 
KaCI 

2*00 

Optical scale distance (cm.) 

2-74 

6*14 

6*14 

Cell temperature (first exposure) 

34 * 4 ° 

32 * 8 ° 

33*3° 

Cell temperature (last exposure) 

35 - 2 ° 

34 *r 

35 * 3 ° 

Approximate duration of run (hours) 

3 i 

. 2 J 

24 

Mean centrifugal force used (times gravity) 

250,000 

245,000 

245,000 

AveragedS'i5^^2o*10^^ A fraction 

2-79 

3*23 

4-17 ' 

G fraction 

4'72 

5*40 

' 6*22 

X fraction 

3-12 

4*42 


Average , from sedimentation A fraction 

diagram, A = 366 w/x (J' fraction 

0-00454 

0*00461 

0*00274 

0*00324 

0*00260 

0*00219 

X fraction 

0*00338 

__ 


Total 

0*01116 

0*00721 

0*00493 

Calculated total % - tiq of original undiluted serum 

0*0149 

0*0142 

0*0148 

Proportion of total - Uq due to G fraction 

29% 

36 % 

44% 

Proportion of total % - due to X fraction 

30 % 
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A comparison of the curve with that of Fig. 3 a shows a close genera! 
similarity to exist between the two. The sedimentation constant of the lightest 
fraction, 2*79, is considerably lower than the value 3*5 for a normal A fraction 
in corresponding concentration (c/. Fig. 1). As in the previous experiment 
however the 20 values for all the fractions are unusually low and bear 
approximately tlie same ratios to each other as do the values for the fractions of 
normal sera. We conclude that this plasma also represents a case in which it 
cannot be said without further investigation whether the fractions are identical 
with the fractions of normal sera. 

The calculated value of rii — for the G fraction is interesting. If this value is 
corrected for the dilution we find: 

Calculated n-^ - of G fraction in original plasma based on 

proportion found after dilution 0*00432 

We conclude that unlike the state of afiiairs in a normal human serum the 
effect of even slight dilution of a pathological serum is to produce a change in the 
concentration ratio of the fractions which is apparent as an increase in the 
absolute concentration of the G fraction. We have studied the effect of dilution 
further in this case by examining the plasma after dilution with an equal volume, 
and with twice its volume, of 1 % sodium chloride. The results of these experi- 
ments are collected in Table III and call for little comment. It is apparent that 
the proportion of the G fraction increases steadily on dilution. We camiot say 
whether there is at the same time any change in the ratio of the A and X fractions 
because the two do not separate sufficiently in the more dilute solutions. Fig. 46 
sho-ws the curve of an exposure taken 97-| minutes after reaching full speed in the 
experiment with plasma diluted with an equal volume of 1 % sodium chloride. 
The dual nature of the lighter boundary is rather obvious but we cannot resolve 
the curve graphically. In the final experiment the A curve has only one peak 
but it is unsymmetrical, with a squat appearance {i.e, a high ratio of breadth at 
the base to height) and an abnormally high spreading coefficient, viz. 9x 10"’^ 
cm.‘^/sec. 

JExp. 4. Sera from B.I.L. and J.O.D. (scarlatina). 

The object of this experiment was to examine the serum protein changes 
associated with the development of immunity. Sera from two patients in the 
early stages of scarlet fever were obtained and examined in the centrifuge. It 
was planned to obtain serum again from both patients in the later stages of the 
disease but owing to unforeseen circumstances this was only possible in one of the 
cases. This particular case (B.I.L.) was a child of four years and the first 
specimen of serum had a rather low total protein concentration. This fact induced 
us to examine the serum in the untreated state and curves were obtained which 
showed only slight distortion of the A and X curves. Fig. 5 a shows one of these 
curves obtained from a photograph taken 73 minutes after reaching fuU speed 
and the results are shown in Table IV. 

The serum from the second case had a normal protein concentration and was 
therefore examined after slight dilution with 1 % sodium chloride. The results 
are also shown in Table IV. The sedimentation constant of the A fraction in the 
case of E.I,L.’s serum, 2*28, is again lower than the corresponding value for a 
normal A fraction obtained from Fig. 1, 2*9. Unlike the results in the earlier 
experiments the value for the G fraction in this case does not appear to be 
abnormally low. It is possible in this serum that the fraction we have labelled X 
is reaUy an A fraction and that our A fraction is a new molecular type of lower 
molecular weight than serum albumin. The evidence however is inconclusive. The 
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fractions of J 0 D ’s serum correspond satisfactorily in sedimentation constants 
S the fraetions^o? normal human sera. The proportions ^ ^ 

sera fall mthin the limits of the formula (10 ± o) % which we have found to hold 

for normal sera. - 

■ 0*30 ^ 

<,FRUM S.I.L. fSrARLATINA gQtKllAYL . 


a 0-10 - 


H '^PRUM B.I.L. 

(scarlatina. 


- 


A ~ ~~ 



, ^ 








r 









\ 

A 

7 


''5C 


Table IV. 


diagram, A=S66wfi. 


X in cm. 

Fig. oa. 

Results obtained in the investigation of 
of scarlatina. 


Serum B.I.L. 
(6th day of 
disease). 
Undiluted 
2-00 
0*785 
33*6° 

36*8° 

H 

255,000 

2*28 

5*08 

2*60 

0*0070 

0*00102 

0*0046 


X in cm. 
Fig. 56. 


sera from two cases 


Cell thickness (mm.) 

Optical scale distance (cm.) 

Cell temperature (first exposure) 

Cell temperature (last exposure) 

Approximate duration of run (hours) 

Mean centrifugal force used (times gravity) 
Average 20 • ^ fraction 

fraction 
X fraction 

Average %-Wo, from sedimentation A fraction 


G fraction 
X fraction 


0*0126 

Calculated total %” of original serum 0*0126 0*0150 y*0i47 

Proportion of total % due to (? fraction 8*1 % 24 % 13 % 

Proportion of total % - Wo X fraction 36*5% 19*5% 23% 

Spreading coefficient of A boundary (cm. ^sec. lO'^') 0*4 1*6 0*3 

The serum of J.O.D. was dialysed at constant volume and the total protein refraction increment 
from refractometric measurements on serum and dialysate was found to be 0*0157 (A = 589 wp), 
giving 0*0169 (A = 366 mp). The percentage discrepancy between measured and calculated -- Wo 
is therefore in this experiment -*13%. 

When the undiluted serum from B.I.L. was examined 23 days later we 
obtained curves showing marked distortion at the A and X boundaries. These 


Serum B.I.L. 
(29tli day of 
disease). 
Diluted 5 to 
2 vols. 1 % 
NaCl 
2*00 
2*28 
35*7° 

36*2° 

34 

250,000 

2*70 

4*95 

3*31 

0*0060 

0*0026 

0*0021 

0*0107 

0*0150 

24% 

19*5 % 

1*6 


Serum J.O.D. 
(8th day of 
disease). 
Diluted 5 to 
2 vols. 1 % 
NaCl 
2*00 
1*685 
34*2° 

35*6° 

3 

255,000 

2*75 

4*90 

3*30 

0*0067 

0*0014 

0*0024 ^ 

0*0105 
' 0*0147 : . 
13 %„ 
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curves however showed symmetrical G boundary curves which gave the following 
value: 

Calculated % - of G fraction in undiluted serum (B.I.L.) 0-00336 

The serum was re-examined after diluting 5 vols. of serum with 2 vols. of I % 
sodium chloride. Pig. 5 b shows the curve from an exposure taken 86| minutes 
after reaching full speed and the general results are shown in Table IV. The 
distortion of the A and X boundaries has disappeared and there is obviously an 
increased proportion of G fraction present. In the period of 23 days during which 
immunity to scarlatina developed the total serum protein concentration has 
increased by 19 % of its original value. 

The proportion of G fraction in the undiluted serum is q. 0 | 5 q — = 22-4 % . 

The effect of slight dilution on the proportion of G fraction is not therefore very 
significant in this case. The large increase in the proportion of G fraction — from 
8-1 to 22*4 % — would appear to be associated with the development of immunity 
to the disease. 

Ex]), 5, Serum from A. B. (myeloma). 

This patient first came to our notice some months before the scale projection 
sj^^stem for examining undiluted sera had been worked out. The patient’s urine 
contained typical Bence Jones protehi and we attempted an ultracentrifugal 
analysis of the serum in the hope of finding some evidence of the presence^ in 
it of a substance of lower molecular weight than albumm. An investigation 
of the urinary protein is reported in a subsequent paper. For the serum 
investigation we had no choice at the time but to dilute the serum, and a dilution 
of 2 vols. of serum with 3 vols. of Ringer’s solution was found satisfactory. The 
curves show no evidence of the presence of an unusual molecule, but the propor- 
tion of Q fraction is high, even for a diluted serum. The patient was lost sight of 
for eight months when she returned to hospital with a spontaneous fracture of 
the femur and obviously in the terminal stages of the disease. During this 
interval there had been continuous excretion of Bence Jones protein in the 

Table V. Results obtained in the examination of two specimens of serum from 
A .B. (myeloma) — one in the early and one in the late stages of the disease. 

Serum A.B. 

Serum A.B. (8 months later). 

Diluted 1 vol. Diluted 5 vols. 
serum to 1*5 serum to 2 vols, 
vols. Ringer 1 % NaCl 

Cell thickness (mm.) 2-00 2-00 

Optical scale distance (cm.) 3-64 2-58 

Cell temperature (first exposure) oo 

Cell temperature (last exposure) 34-6° 36-3 

Approximate duration of run (hours) ^ 2 

Mean centrifugal force used (times gravity) 250,000 245,000 

Average 20 * 1 ‘9^® A fraction 3*71 2-98 

fraction fi’44 5*11 

A fraction - — 3*38 

Average n.~nQ, from sedimentation A fraction 0-0039 0*0070 

diagram, A = 366m/x fraction 0*0012 0*0018 

X fraction 0*9914 

Total 0-0051 0*0102 

Calculated total % - of original serum _ 0*0127 0*0143 

Proportion of total n-^ -n^ due to G fraction 23 % ^ 

Proportion of total n-^ - due to X fraction — 14 m 

Spreading coefficient of A boundary (cm.^sec. 10^) 5*3 2*4 
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urine. We were able to obtain another specimen of serum and this was exam 
by the scale projection method after diluting 5 vols. of the serum 
1% sodium chloride. The diagrams again show no signs of a new molecule the 
% ,0 for the fractions corresponding well with the values for the fi actions 

of normal sera. The results of the two experiments are shown ^ 

The lower proportion of G fraction in the second experiment is probably due in 
part to the higher total protein concentration in which the serum was examined 
In both experiments the degree of spreading at the A boundary appears to b 
unusually high. This feature wiU be discussed more fully later. 

Exp. 6. Serum from G.L.E. (mpeloma). 

The results of this experiment form an interesting comparison with those of 
the previous one. Almost at the same time as we obtamed the first specimen ot 
serum from A.B. another chnicaUy characteristic case of myeloma (ordinal il}^ a 
comparatively rare disease) was discovered, but this case had very little protein 
in the urine and that present did not give the characteristic reactions of Bence 
Jones protein. We found the total protein concentration of t e seium o le 
unusually high (10-9 g./lOO ml.) and could only obtaui satisfactory sedimeimation 
diagrams at the time by diluting the serum with twice its volume of Kmger 
solution. The disease terminated fatally shortly afterwards and the mortem 
examination confirmed the diagnosis of myeloma. The presence of Bence Jones 
protein in the urine however was never definitely estabhshed.^ We preserved a 
specimen of the serum in the refrigerator for some months until it was possible to 
undertake an examination with the scale projection system. It was then loimci 
that dilution with at least an equal volume of 1 % sodium chloride was still 
required to avoid completely distortion of the A and A curves. 

We show in Table VI the results of the two experiments. Fig. 6 a shows the 
curve of an exposure taken 43|- minutes after reaching full speed in the expeii- 
ment with the serum diluted with an equal volume of 1 % sodium chloride, and 
Fig. 6 6 is from an exposure taken 26 J minutes later in the same experiment. The 
results show that there are present four molecular fractions in the serum, two o ^ 
which correspond in sedimentation constants to the A and G fractions of norma! 
sera. The heaviest fraction, which we have labelled Z, is not of much significance 
since it represents a very small proportion of the total proteui. The remaining 
fraction, which we have called F, is of great interest since it is clearly quite 
different from the X. fraction of normal sera and of the pathological sera already 
described. The sedimentation constant is much higher than that of an}^ X fraction 
in comparable circumstances which we have found and is also unusual ii|. lyiug 
nearer to the value for the G fraction in the same experiment. This is also seen 
in Figs. 6 a and 6 & in which the separation of the A and Y peaks is greater 
than of the Y and peaks and also greater than that of the A and Z peaks in 
any of the curves previously obtained. It is also interesting to note that the 
A curve is quite symmetrical, indicating the absence of any X fraction. We regard 
this experiment as definite evidence, to be supported by data from later experi- 
ments, that there may exist in pathological sera fractions of molecular weight 
not ordinarily present in normal sera. 

Increasing the dilution of the serum from 1 : 1 to 1 : 2 appears to have little, 
if any, effect on the proportion of the G fraction. It appears, however, that the 
Y and A fractions exist in a form of concentration equilibrium just as we have 
shown the G and A fractions to exist in normal sera. It is not possible to 
examine the serum satisfactorily at a greater dilution than 1 : 2 because it will be 
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appreciated that with three major diffusion boundaries to be accommodated in a 
short depth of centrifuge- cell marked overlapping must occur between them. 
At dilutions greater than 1 : 2 this overlapping makes graphical resolution of the 
component curves impossible. 




Table VI, Results obtained in the investigation of serum from 
G,L.E. {myeloma). 

Serum diluted Serum diluted 


Cell thickness (mm.) 


with an equal 
volume of 1 % 
NaCl 

2-00 

with 2 vols. 
of Ringer 
solution 

1*50 

Optical scale distance (cm.) 


2-14 

3*80 

Cell temperature (first exposure) 


33*8° 

32*3° 

Cell temperature (last exposure) 


34*6° 

34*8° 

xipproximate duration or run (hours) 


2i 

li 

Mean centrifugal force used (times gravity) 


260,000 

250,000 

Total % - %(j, by refractometer X = 5S9 mfi 


0*0110 

0*0073 

Total 71^ - 71q , corrected to A = 366 mix 


0*0119 

0*0079 

Average 20 * A fraction 


3*09 

3*64 

G fraction 


5*21 

6*32 

Y fraction 


4*30 

5*35 

Z fraction 


6*43 

8*46 

Average - 71q , from sedimentation 

A fraction 

0*00694 

0*00344 

diagram, X~ZQ^mix 

G fraction 

0*00178 

0*00111 

Y fraction 

0*00250 

0*00194 


Z fraction 

0*00025 

0*00024 


Total 

0*01147 

0*00673 

“ % difierence ” total 


-3*4% 

--14*8% 

Proportion of total n-, - nc. due to 0 fraction 


15-5 % 

16*5% 

Proportion of total m ~ due to T fraction 

21*8 % 

28*8 % 
a*6% 

Proportion of total % -^o due to Z fraction 


2*2% 


Exp. 7, Sera from K.M., G.P. and J.A.F. {malignant disease). 

Although we have classed these three sera together under the heading of 
malignant disease the clinical conditions of the patients from whom they were 
obtained differed considerably. The first patient (K.M.) was in an extreme state 
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of iaundice due to obstruction of the bile duct, and the serum was highly coloured 
with bile pigment. The second (C.P.) was emaciated and had an advanced ulcera- 
tive condition in the rectum. The third patient had a tumour m the epigastrium 
but the hver was not palpable, and the general condition was not so advanced 
as in the other two. Further clinical details of these cases will be found m the 
appendix. 


, . i 



6*50 

X in cm. 
Tig. 7 a. 



SERUM 

_c^ 

1 



' 



1 ]\ 

i 

. j 

\Ji 

F 

V 

Igcib 6*25 6'SO 

X in cm. 

Pig. 1b. 

6*75 


Table VII. Besults obtained in the investigation of sera from three 
cases of malignancy. 


Cell thickness (mm.) 

Optical scale distance (cm.) 

Cell temperature (first exposure) 

Cell temperature (last exposure) 

Approximate duration of run (hours) 

Mean centrifugal force used (times gravity) 

Total of undiluted serum, by refractometer, 

A=fi89'm/x 

Corresponding total protein concentration (g./lOO ml.) 
Total n-i - of diluted serum, by refractometer, and 
corrected to A =366 mpt 

Average 20* A ^ fraction 

A fraction 
fraction 
X fraction 


Average from sedimentation 

diagram, A=366mfx 


Ai fraction 
A fraction 
G fraction 
X fraction 


“% difference” total 

Proportion of total % - % due to fraction 
Proportion of total % - % due to G fraction 
Proportion of total % - % X fraction 

Boundary spreading coefficient of lightest fraction 
(cm.^see. x 10^) 


Serum K.M. 

Serum C.P. 

Serum J.A.P. 

diluted 5 

diluted 5 

diluted 3 

vols. serum 

vols. serum 

vols. serum 

to 2 vols. 

to 2 vols. 

to 1 voL 

1 % NaCl 

1 % NaCl 

1 % NaOi 

2-00 

2-00 

2-00 

2-58 

2-58 

1-84 

33*2° 

34-2° 

33-2'^ 

36-3° 

36-4° 

34-6° 

3 

24 

3 i 

255,000 

255,000 

245,000 

0-0118 

0-0147 

0-0142 

5-84 

7-28 

7-03 

0-00910 

0-0113 

0-0115 

2-57 




3-42 

2-94 

2-91 

5-58 

4-96 

4-99 ^ 

3-57 

3-32 

■ 3-21 ■ 

0-00290 

0-00239 

0-00525 

^ 0-00646 ■ 

0-00127 

0-00302 

0-00188 

0-00108 

0-00163 

0-00194 

0-00764 

0-00990 

0-01028. 

-16% 

-12-4 % , , . 

-10-4% 

38% 



16-5 % 

30-5 % 

18% 

14% 

16-5 % 

10% 

4-3 

3-5 

0-7 
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Ail three sera were diluted slightly with 1 % sodium chloride before examina- 
tion in the centrifuge. The results are collected in Table VII. Fig. 7 a shows the 
curve of an exposure taken 79 minutes after reaching full speed in the first 
experiment (E.M.), and the curve of Fig. 7 6 is from an exposure taken 81 
minutes after reaching full speed in the second experiment (C.P.). If we consider 
first the results for sera C.P. and J.A.F. it wiU be seen that both contain three 
molecular fractions which correspond in sedimentation constants with the A, G 
and X fractions of normal sera. The proportion of G fraction in the case of 
J.A.F. is just above our limit for a normal serum, and in the case of C.P. there 
is definitely an abnormally high proportion of this fraction. The other results 
call for no comment. 

Ill the serum of K.M. there are present four definite molecular types. The 
lightest and heaviest fractions separate well and give rise to symmetrical curves. 
The two intermediate fractions do not separate completely, resembling the A 
and X fractions of normal sera in this respect. Also, if the curve of the lightest 
fraction is temporarily disregarded the diagram which remains resembles very 
closely the diagram which we have obtained with some diluted normal sera, with 
the exception that the proportion of G fraction is greater than usual. 

The value for the lightest fraction (which we have called Aj), 2-57, is 
much lower than the value for a normal A fraction in corresponding concentra- 
tion, 3-9 (c/. Fig. 1), It is not possible to compare the value for the A 
fraction in Table VII with the value for a normal A fraction in corresponding 
concentration because the A protein is sedimenting in a medium of molecules. 
The effect of the A^ molecules will be to reduce the sedimentation velocity of the 
A molecules. The go value for a normal A fraction in a concentration equal to 
the sum of the A and’ A^ fractions in this serum is 3-3 {cf. Fig. 1). Earher results 
obtained for albumin and globulin mixtures [1935, 1] show that globuhn sedi- 
ments more slowly in pure solution than in a solution of the same total protein 
concentration but containing quantities of albumin. The value of 3*42 for the 
A fraction of this serum therefore appears to be in keeping with the view that 
the fraction is a normal A fraction sedimenting in the presence of fighter A^ 
molecules. The values for the X and G fractions also support the view that 
the serum of K.M.’has the qualitative constitution of a normal serum with the 
addition of a new molecular species sedimenting more slowly than the others. 
The spreading coefficient of the A^ boundary, 4*3 x 10“'^ cm.^/sec., is consistent 
with the view that the fraction represents a homogeneous protein of lower mole- 
cular weight than serum albumin. 








Exp. 8. Sera from G.N. and K.L. {pneumonia). 

In this experiment also we are comparing the sera from patients showing 
marked differences in their clinical conditions. The first (G.N.) was a young man 
who showed afi the signs of a fulminating type of pneumonia and died shortly 
after the serum was taken. The post mortem examination revealed septic in- 
farcts in both lungs secondary to thrombo -phlebitis of the iliac vein. The other 
(K.L.) was from a woman of 78 years with a long history of pulmonary trouble, 
who was dying from croupous pneumonia with empyema. 

The serum from G.N. was first dialysed at constant volume and the value of 
obtained from refractometric measurements. 

Total % -Wq of undiluted serum (G.N.), by refractometer (A = 5897 W-/x) ... 0-0122 

Total % - Uq of undiluted serum corrected to A = 366 m/x ... ... ... 0*0132 

Corresponding total protein concentration ... ... ... ... ... 6-04 g./lOO ml. 


m 

m 
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Owina to the low concentration of total protein the serum was centrifuged 

withSlltion. The results are shown in Table VIII Je'nTat 

of an exposure taken 96 minutes after reachmg full speed It wiU be seen that 
IZ fractioL are present, each of the two heavier fractions in greater con- 
centratio?than the hghtest one. This very severe alteration m the composition 
of the normal serum must have taken place inside three weeks, between the 
onset of the disease and the taking of the blood and was probably produced in a 

”“a values for the 

unusuaUy low but bear approximately the same ratio to each other as do the 
riLpoJding values for normal serum protein fractions. Once agam we cannot 
Z cerLn whether the fractions in this serum have abnormal molecular weights 




Table VIII. Results obtained in the investigation of sera from two 
cases of pneumonia. 



J X 

Serum G.N. 
undiluted 

Serum K.L. 
diluted 3 vols. 
serum to 

1 vol. 1 % 
NaCi 

Serum K.L. 
diluted with 
an eq ual 
voL 1 

NaCl ■ 

Cell thickness (mm.) 

Optical scale distance (cm.) 

Cell temperature (first exposure) 

Cell temperature (last exposure) 
Approximate duration of run (hours) 

Mean centrifugal force used (times gravity) 
Average 20 A fraction 
fraction 

X fraction 


2-00 

3*34 

31-0° 

35-1° 

3 

245,000 

2-07 

4-02 

2-49 

2-00 

1-68 

32-7° 

34-4° 

2i 

250,000 

2- 67 

5-40 

3- 32 

2-00 

3-64 

33- 4® 

34- 9° 

3 

245,000 

3-15 

5-55 

Average from sedimentation 

diagram, A =366 mft 

A fraction 
G fraction 
X fraction 

0^00361 

0'00406 

0-00432 

0-00548 

0-00153 

0-00272 

^0-00568 

0-00112 


Total 

0-01199 

0-00973 

0-00680 

Calculated total of original undiluted serum 

Proportion of total n^~ %Q due to 0 fraction 

Proportion of total % due to X fraction 

Spreading coefiicient of A boundary (cm.^sec. x 10’) 

34% 

36% 

0-0130 

16% 

28% 

0-8 

0-0136 

.■16-5%, 


* Value for combined A and X fractions. 
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or whether a common influence is causing normal A, O and X fractions to 
sediment unusually slowly. The discrepancy % difference *’) betw'een measured 
and calculated total in this experiment is -*9*1 % . 

The serum of K.L. was first examined undiluted and the curves . showed 
distortion at the A and X boundaries. The serum was then diluted with one- 
third its volume and with an equal volume of 1 % sodium chloride, and the 
results of the two experiments are reported in Table VIII. No curves are 
reproduced since these show no significant points of difference from the curves of 
a normal serum. The results in Table VIII show that the A fraction of this 
serum sediments rather more slowly than a normal A fraction, while the G and 
X fractions correspond approximately in 8^^^ 20 values with the G and X fractions 
of normal sera. It is interesting to find that the serum changes should be so small 
ill this case of low-grade pulmonary and pleural infection, while on the other 
hand in the acute and rapidly fatal septic pneumonia the changes should be so 
radical. 

Exp, 9. Sera from A.K. and E.K.L. {phthisis). 

Both sera in this experiment were from elderly men with histories of pul- 
monary tuberculosis. il.K. was probably in a more advanced stage of the 
disease than E.K.L. and had been treated by induced pneumothorax. The 
results in Table IX show that both sera have approximately the same qualitative 

Table IX. Results obtained in the investigation of sera from two cases of 

phthisis. 

Serum A.K. Serum E.K.L. 
diluted 5 vols. diluted 3 vols. 
serum to 2 vols. serum to 1 vol. 




1 % NaCl 

1 % NaCi 

Ceil thickness (mm.) 


2-00 

2-00 

Optical scale distance (cm.) 


2-28 

2-14 

Cell temperature (first exposure) 


33-2° 

32-4° 

Cell temperature (last exposure) 


36-1° 

34-3° 

Approximate duration of run (hours) 


95 . 

2 - 1 - 

Mean centrifugal force used (times gravity) 


255,000 

250,000 

Total - %o ot undiluted serum, by refractometer, A = 589 nifi 

0-0145 

— 

Corresponding total protein concentration (g./lOO mi.) 

7-18 

— 

Total fii - Uq of diluted serum, by refractometer, 

and corrected 

0-0112 

— 

to A=366m/x 



2-92 

Average go *10^® A fraction 


2-88 

G fraction 


4-98 

4-96 

X fraction 


3-29 

3-21 

Average w. - no, from sedimentation diagram, 

A fraction 

0-00546 

0-00619 

A = 366m^ 

G fraction 

0-00246 

0-00164 

X fraction 

0-00165 

0-00112 


Total 

0-00957 

0-00895 

% difierenee” total - //q 


- 14-5 % 

— 

Proportion of total % - Wq due to G fraction 


26% 

18-5 % 

Proportion of total n-, - rin due to X fraction 


17 % 

12-5 % 

(Spreading coefficient of A boundary (cm.-/sec. x 10'^) 

1-7 

0-4 


protein constitution as normal sera, but contain an abnormally high proportion 
of G fraction. This is especially marked in the case of A.K. A curve from this 
serum is shown in Fig. 9. I^ is from an exposure taken 85 minutes after reaching 
fuH speed. Many observers [quoted by Sato, 1933] have found a high proportion 
of globulin in the serum in tuberculosis using precipitation methods of analysis. 
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Exp 10. Sera from P.P. and M.L. (nephritis). 

Both the pitots P.R MX. “ 
ease of M.L. the undiluted serum gave distorted A and A 
of the sjunmetrical G curve we obtain the values 

The we .h» ~ 

resell. »» f jL the S„,„ v.lee tor the A 

ft "S rf ?P“' s.™™ 2?8 iflow then the ™ 1 „. tor . nirmhl X tr.otion .« 

traction ot s s ^ fj^ctions of both sera 

rp?eTtot5e“S— e cfnints to the ir.etions »- 

Sm M.L. app;«s to be normal in eoery respeot. In ..mm 

ot a traotion is higher than we have foimd in any normal seta. The other featnres 

are normal. 


Table X. ResuUs (Stained in the inv^tigation of 

nephritis. 


Cell thickness (mm.) 

Optical scale distance (cm.) • 

Ceil temperature (first exposure) 

Cell temperature (last exposure) 

Approximate duration of run (hours) 

Mean centrifugal force used (times gra^ty) 

Total % -^^0 of undiluted serum, by refractometer, A - 589m^ 
Corresponding total protein concentration (g./lOO ml.) 

Total %-%o diluted serum, by refractometer, and cor- 
rected to A=366m/x 
Average ^ fraction 

0 fraction 
X fraction 


sera from two cases of 


Serum P.P. 
diluted 3 vols. 
serum to 1 voL 
l%NaCi 


Serum M.L. 
diluted 2 vols. 
serum to 1 vol. 
l%NaCl 


Average from sedimentation diagram, 

A=366Wja 


A fraction 
Q fraction 
X fraction 

Total 


2-00 

. 2-00 

2-58 

2-44 

33*8° 

32-1° 

35-3° 

33-8° 

2i 


250,000 

250,000 

0*0122 

0-0147 

6*04 

7-31 

0*00988 

0-0106 

2*98 

2-83 

6*76 

5-03 

3*77 

3-14 

0*00451 

0-00704 

0*00138 

0-00085 

0*00207 

0-00160 

0-00796 

0*00949 

-20% 

-10*5 % 

17 % 

a tL ' 

^ /o 

26% 

17 0/ 

1 / /o 

0-3 

0*6 


“ % difference” total % - ^ ?2 a o; ' 

Proportion of total % - % due to G fraction a ' /o /f 

Proportion of total »i-% due to X fraction ^b/o /o 

Spreading coefftoient of A boundary (om.“/seo. x 10 ) u-d 

Exp. 11. Sera from K.A.B. (congenital syphilis), H.A.A. (metastatic tumour 
of bone), and A. S.L. (pneumonia). 

These sera are grouped together arbitrarily. The patients had no symptoms 
in common with exception that both H.A.A. and A.S.L. were excreting protein 
in the urine. The results for the serum of K.A.B. show that fractions correspond- 
ing in sedimentation constants to the A, G and X fractions of normal sera are 
present, but the proportion of G fraction is abnormaUy high. The results for the 
sera from H.A.A. and A.S.L. show an unusual feature. The curve in Fig. 10 a was 
obtained from an exposure in the first experiment (H.A.A.) taken 93J minutes 
after reaching full speed, and that in Fig. 10 b is from an exposure in the second 
experiment (A.S.L.) taken 76 J minutes after reaching full speed. In Fig. 10 a the 


Z ill mm. 
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general appearance of the A + A curve is the same as is ordinarily obtained from 
a normal serum diluted with at least an equal volume of 1 % sodium chloride 
[c/. McParlane, 1935, 2, Fig. 15]. There is no definite appearance of an X peak 
in the curve, the presence of an X fraction being inferred from the asymmetrical 
shape. The squat and rounded appearance of the curve in this case suggests that 
the A and X fractions have a power of boundary spreading which is greater than 
corresponds to the protein concentration represented by the area of the curve. 


SERUM A.S.L. 


Table XI. Results obtained in the investigation of sera from K.A.B. {congenital 
syphilis) j H.A,A. {metastatic tumour of bone), and A.S.L. {pneumonia). 

Serum Serum Serum 

K.A.B. H.A.A. A.S.L. 

diluted 3 diluted 5 diluted 3 

vols. serum vols. serum vols. serum 
to 1 vol. to 2 vols. to 1 vol. 
l%NaCl l%NaCl 1 % NaCl 

Cell thickness (mm.) 2-00 2*00 2*00 

Optical scale distance (cm.) 1*98 2-88 2*58 

Cell temperature (first exposure) 34*5° 35*0° 34*2° 

Cell temperature (last exposure) 36*6° 36*1° 35*5° 

Approximate duration of run (hours) 3 2f 2| 

Mean centrifugal force used (times gravity) 255,000 255,000 250,000 

Total %-9^o of undiluted serum, by refractometer, 0*0165 0*0147 — 

A=589mja 

Corresponding total protein concentration (g./lOO ml.) 8*17 7*28 — 

Total of diluted serum, by refractometer, and 0*0134 0*0113 — 

corrected to A = 366 mju. 

Average 20 • ^ fraction 

G fraction 
A fraction 

Average - Wq , from sedimentation A fraction 
diagram, A = 366 mju, (r fraction 

X fraction 

Total 

“ % difference ” total % - Uq 
Proportion of total - tiq due to Q fraction 
Proportion of total % - ^20 due to X fraction 
Spreading coefficient of A boundary (cm.^sec. x 10’) 


2*85 

4*62 

3*28 

0*00783 

0*00186 

0*00125 

0*01094 

18*6% 

17% 

11*5% 

1*2 


0*00827 

0*00254 


0*01081 

4*4% 
23*5 % 


0*00708 



A 


1 Y SERUM H.A.A. 

1 


l\ 



1 J 

1 

0 05 

oLoflS£ 

7%7 

V 
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This suggestion is confirmed by the unusually high value of the boundary spread- 
ing coefficient, 5-03 x cm.^see. We cannot 

graphically. For this reason the % - Wo value given for the A fraction in Table Xi 
Presents the value for the combined A and X fractions. A similar phenomenon 
™rs m the .serum of A.S.L. The curve (Fig. 10 b) is practically symmetrical 
aM no evidence of an X peak is seen. On the other hand the general dimensims 
of the curve are not in keeping with a homogeneous boundaij of the sam 
protein concentration but closely resemble those for a strraigly dduted human 
serum \cf. 1935, 2, Fig. 16]. The boundary spreading coefficient is agam hi^h. 
The impression which we have from this curve is that A and X fractions are 
present in the serum m concentrations which do not differ greatly from each 
other. We may also note the abnormally high proportion of G fraction m 

H.A.A.’s serum. 

Exp. 12. Sera f rom K.J.K. {chronic nephritis) and L.E. {alhuminuna of 

pregnancy). 

T.lie patient K.J.K. had been passing large amounts of protein in the urine 
for at least a year. In the patient L.E. proteinuria commenced suddenly about a 
month before parturition, when twins were born. Dimng this period excessive 
amounts of protein were passed in the urine. Both specimens of serum were turbid 
ill appearance and behaved in the centrifuge cell as we have described earlier m 
this paper for sera containing quantities of suspended lipoids. An examination 
of the urinary proteins will be described in a subsequent paper 

Big. II a shows the curve of an exposure taken 65 minutes after reaching rail 
speed in the experiment with serum, slightly diluted, from K.J.K. The complete 
absence of any signs of an X fraction and the marked dissymmetry of the A curve 
are to be noted. It occurred to us at this point that some of the unusual feature's 
of this serum might be due to the presence of quantities of urea or other waste 
substances in the serum. We therefore dialysed the serum (with slight incidental 
dilution) against changes of 1 % sodium chloride until equihbrium was obtained 
and re-examined the diluted serum in the centrifuge. The results of both experi- 
ments are shown in Table XII and demonstrate that no significant change has 
resulted from the dialysis. The general shapes of the curves for the dialysed serum 
are the same as those for the undialysed serum. If urea, or other dialy sable sub- 
stances, in serum have any effect on the serum proteins we conclude that this is 
irreversible. 

Fig. 116 shows the curve from a photograph taken 61 minutes after reaching 
full speed in the experiment on the serum of L.E. Once again, there are no 
ob vious signs of an X fraction, but the general dimensions of the A curve resemble 
those of the boundary curve of a homogeneous protein in considerably more 
dilute solution. The boundary spreading coefficients in all three experiments 
{cf. Table XII) are much higher than correspond with the concentrations of the 
protein fractions. The large percentage discrepancies between measured and 
calculated total protein refraction increments also support the view that 
significant amounts of grossly polydisperse protein are present in both sera. It is 
to be noted however that the refractometric measurements of %— % include the 
refraction effects of the suspended lipoids which are not included in the values of 
obtained from the centrifugal diagrams. This may introduce a significant 
error. The above facts, in conjunction with the dissymmetry of the A curve in 
Fig. 11 a, suggest that at least for the serum of K.J.K. the most probable ex- 
planation of the absence of any X fraction is the one suggested above — ^that all 
or a large part of the protein in the lighter fraction is polydisperse. 
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SERUM L£. 


Table XII. Results obtained in the investigation of sera f rom 
{nephritis), and L.E, {albuminuria of pregnancy). 

Serum Serum 

K.J.K. K.J.K. 

diluted 3 dialysed 

vols. serum and 

to 1 vol. slightly 

1 % IsTaCl diluted 

Cell thickness (mm.) 

Optical scale distance (cm.) 

Cell temperature (first exposure) 

Cell temperature (last exposure) 

Approximate duration of run (hours) 

Mean centrifugal force used (times gravity) 

Total ni-n^ of undiluted serum, by refractometer, 

A = 589Wja 

Corresponding total protein concentration (g./lOO ml.) 

Total % - »o of diluted serum, by refractometer, and 
corrected to A = 366mp, 

Average 20 J. fraction 
G fraction 

Average - Uq , from sedimentation A fraction 

diagram, A =366 mjLo 6^ fraction 

Total 

“ % difference ” total % - tzq 
Proportion of total % ~ Uq due to G fraction 
Spreading coefficient of A boundary (cm.^sec. x 10^) 

* Owing to the dissymmetry of the curves these values are only approximate. 


Serum L.E. 

diluted 5 
vols. serum 
to 2 vols. 

1 % NaOi 

2*00 

3*78 

33-6° 

35-8° 


0-00790 


3 - 08 ^ 

5 - 43 ^ 

0*00528 

0-00086 


3*90* 

6 * 65 ’*' 

0*00414 

0*00075 


3*24 

5*61 

0*00544 

0*00098 


0-00614 


0*00642 


The more important results from the foregoing experiments are coiiected to- 
gether in Table XIII. In a comparison of these results with the results charac- 
teristic of normal human sera the following points from the data in Table XVII 
of the previous paper [1935, 2] are important: 

Maximum proportion of G fraction recorded in a normal serum (total — tiq of sera greater 
than 0*00600) = 13 %. 

Maximum spreading coefficient recorded for the A boundary of a normal serum (?2-i— % 

A fractions greater than 0*00500) = 1*9. 10“^ cm.^/sec. 
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Table XIII. 


GoUected resuUsfor pathological human sera. 


Sei'um 

A. J. 

B. LL. 
J.O.D. 
A.B. 

A.B. 

G. L.E. 

■'KM. 

C. P.' ' 

J. A.F. 

. G.N. 

• E.L. 
A.K. 
E.K.L. 
P.P. 
M.L. 

K. A.B. 

H. A.A. 
A.S.L. 
KJ.K. 

L. E. 


Diagnosis 

Malignant disease 
Scarlatina (Btb. day) 
Scarlatina (29th day) 
Scarlatina (8bh day) 
Myeloma (early) 
Myeloma (late) 

Myeloma 

iMalignant disease 
Malignant disease 
Malignant disease 
Septic pneumonia 
Empyema 
Phthisis 
Phthisis 
lyephritis 
Nephritis 

Congenital syphilis 
Malignant disease 
Pneumonia 
Chronic nephritis 
Albuminuria of preg- 
nancy 


Dilution 

Undiluted 

Undiluted 

5:2 

5:2 

1:1*5 

5:2 

1:1 


5:2 

5:2 

3:1 

Undiluted 

3:1 

5:2 

3:1 

3:1 

2:1 

3:1 

5:2 

3:1 

3:1 

5:2 


Calculated 

% — of 

A fraction 

0*00500 

0*00700 

0*00600 

0*00670 

0*00390* 

0*00700 

0*00694 

0*00290t 

0*00525 

0*00646 

0-00361 

0*00548 

0*00546 

0*00619 

0-00451 

0*00704 

0-00783 

0-00827* 

0-00648 

0-00544 

0*00528 


of A 
fraction 

2*32 

2*28 

2*70 

2*75 

3*71 

2*98 

3*09 

2*57t 

2*94 

2*91 

2*07 

2*67 

2*88 

2*92 

2-98 

2*83 

2*85 

3*10 

3*30 

3*24 

3*08 


Sw,20*l^’'® 

of nor- boundary . 

mal A spreading Proportion of A 
fraction. % 


fraction coefficient 
3*4 


2- 9 
3*1 

3- 0 
3*7 
2*9 

2*9 

3*9 

3*3 

3*0 

3*7 

3*3 

3*3 

3*1 

3*5 

2-9 

2-7 

2-6 

3*0 

3*3 

3*3 


0*4 

1*6 

0*3 

5*3 

2*4 


4*3t 

3*5 

0*7 

0*8 

1*7 

0*4 

0*3 

0*6 

1*2 

5-0 

3*3 

6 * 2 ’ 

8*2 


fraction, 

31 
36*5 
19*5 
23 


14 

JNo X mol. 

122 % new (P") mol. 

IU%X mol. 

138 % new {AA mol. 
16*5 
19 
36 
28 
17 
12*5 
26 
17 
11*5 

0 

0 

0 


Propor- 
tion of G 
fraction 
0 / 

/o 

26*5 

8*1 

24 

13 
23 
18 

15*5 

16*5 

30*5 

18 

34 

16 

26 

18*5 

17 

9 

IT 

23*5 

8*5 

15 

14 


* Combined values for A and X fractions. 


t Value for lightest {A^) fraction. 


There is also shown in Table XIII for each serum the value for the sedimenta- 
tion constant of a normal A fraction of the same concentration as the A fraction 
in the serum (cf. Fig. 1). It wiU be seen that the agreement between the b.vv ,20 
values for normal and pathological A fractions is good in some cases and very 
poor in others. The agreement is particularly bad m the eases of A.J. , yd.p., 
K M. (A, fraction) and G.N. In one of these sera (K.M.) the e^denee for the 
presence of a new molecular fraction is conclusive since four fractions are present 
altogether. In the other three it is possible that the fractions which we have 
labelled A are really of lower molecular weight than the A fractions of norinal 
sera It is to be noted that in these three cases also we have found abnormally 
high proportions of X fraction. It is possible in these cases that the fracfrons 
which we have labeUed X are reaUy A fractions and the fractions labeUed A are 
substances of lower molecular weight. It is seen in Table XIII that the general 
agreement of the 20 values for the hghtest fractions among themselves is not 
as good as the agreement in the case of the A fractions of normal sera. The ater 
in turn do not agree to within the fall experimental accuracy of the method. These 
facts suggest that in pathological sera, and to a lesser extent in normal sera, a vari- 
able factor of which we have no precise knowledge influences the sedimentation of 
the proteins. This factor does not aflect the sedimentation of purified proteins 
in solutions of defined inorganic composition. Alternatively, there may exist in 
normal and pathological sera a great many A, X and (? fractions of diflerent 
molecular weights. To decide between these views it is neeessary to^ carry out 
further investigations of the effect of the physical and chemical conditions which 
hold in normal and pathological sera on the sedimentation constants of the 
fractions. We have obtained however in the results for two sera (G.L.E. and 
K.M.) conclusive evidence that fractions of molecular weight not ordinarily found 

in normal sera may be present in pathological sera. 

When we consider the concentration relationships of the fractions in patho- 
logical sera it is seen in Table XIII that with the exception of the early scarlatinal 
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sera and those from M.L. (nephritis) and A.S.L. (pneumonia) all the sera have 
higher proportions of G fraction than normal. On the one hand this is not siii- 
prising in view of the severity of most of the conditions; on the other, it is 
interesting to find these increased proportions of G fractions in diseases such as 
mahgnancy to which immunity is not ordinarily developed. ^ It does not seem 
possible to associate the increased proportions of the G fractions with a puielj^ 
protective mechanism. The increases occur in a wide variety of conditions. 
There seems to be nothing specific therefore about the occurrence of a high 
proportion of 0 fraction in pathological sera. Various observers have come to 
the same conclusion with regard to the proportion of globulin in pathological sera 
as estimated by precipitation with neutral salts (see reviews by Peters and 
Van Slyke [1931] and Boyland [1932]. r 

In the various experiments of this series we have recorded a wide variety oi 
values for the proportions of the X fractions, many of them lower and many 
higher than the extreme values obtained in our series of normal sera. We hesitate 
however to base any important conclusions on our individual figures because in 
many cases an element of uncertainty attaches to the process of paphieal 
separation of the X curves from overlapping A curves. The general deduction is 
drawn from the values obtained that there exist in pathological sera variations 
in the proportions of X fractions which are wider than the variations found in 
normal sera. 

A voluminous literature has been compiled in recent years by various 
observers [Sohade and Clausen, 1924; Govaerts, 1925; Farkas, 1927; Krogh and 
Nagazawa, 1931; Kylin and von Pein, 1931; Iversen, 1932; to inention only a 
few contributions] on the colloid osmotic pressure of normal and pathological 
sera. A few of these observers have calculated the osmotic pressure per gram oi 
serum protein and have deduced from this figure the presence of an abnoima 
concentration of the albumin fraction or of the globuUn fraction as the case may 
be. It cannot be said that the application of this method has yielded consistent 
results and the centrifugal data furnish an explanation of this. So long as there 
are more than two variables, i.e. more than two molecular fractions m the serum, 
a measurement of the osmotic pressure (presuming this to be reUably corrected 
for the effects of the diffusible ions) can give no idea of the relative concentrations 
of the fractions. The method cannot be applied to normal sera because of the 
presence of A, (? and X fractions, and may be applied still less to pathological 
sera in which additional fractions may be present. It appears to us that the 
recorded measurements of colloid osmotic (oncotic) pressure m pathological 
sera can have little precise significance in. relation to the protein composition oi 

Consideration of the spreading coefficients in Table XIII 
following sera, all with A fraction %-Wo values greater than O-OOoOO, tove 
abnormaUy high A boundary spreading coefficients; A B. (myeloma), O.J". 
(malignancy), H.A.A. (malignancy), A.S.L. (pneumoma), K.J.K. (nephritis) and 
LE (albuminuria of pregnancy). The variety of the pathological conditions 
indicates that this physico-chemical index appears to have no specific ^ease 
relationship. The striking fact however is that with the exception of 0.1'., ot 
whom unfortunately we have no accurate urinary details, all the patients are 
passing protein in the urine. It appears probable that the poly- or hetero-dasperse 
protein of the A fractions in these serais capable of passing though the kidneys. 
On the other hand we cannot say that poly- or hetero-dispersity of serum protein 
is an essential condition for proteinuria because in our series there are two cases 
of chronic albuminuria (P.P. and M.L.) in which the spreading coefficients of the 
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A boundaries are normal. We give some further important evidence on this 
subieet in a later paper dealing -with the analysis of urinary proteins. _ 

We believe that the existing methods of serum protein analysis by precipita- 
tion with neutral electrolytes do not give rise to fractions of even approximate y 
imtfom composition and therefore the results have a doubtful sigmficance. Our 
IvSSce for this wiU be given in a later paper. The question arises whetW the 
results of ultraeentrifugal analysis are likely to have a greater significanc ,. . 

the first place we may expect the results to be consistent smce they represent 
measurements of a single weU-defined property of serum, viz. the molecular 
dimensional distribution of the protein. Secondly, they have the merit of bemg 
obtained in circumstances which involve little, if any, change m the physico- 
chemical properties of the environment of the protem. This helps to ehmm e 
arbitrary assLptions. It is true that the cheinical natimes of the fractions of 
concentrated sera which separate m the centrifugal field are not determined. 
This constitutes an important limitation in the mterpretation of the results which 
we hope mil be eliminated in the future. On the other hand, it is conceivable 
that the concentrations of molecules of a few particular sizes no mattei of w lat 
chemical constitution— may be of great significance. When one considers the 
relationship of protein molecular size to the viscosity and colloid osrnotic 
pressure of serum, and the vital functions which those two serum properties have 
in the organism, it is realised that the results of the purely molecular dimensional 
analysis of serum protein may be of considerable importance. Finally, it is clea,r 
that in the consistent measurement of a single property of serum— no matter it 
the true significance of the property is obscure— there is a higher probability ot 
finding an empirical relationship with some general or local condition in tiie 
organism, and this is frequently the object of serum protein analysis. For these 
reasons we believe that the ultracentrifugal method of analysis is at present a 
more rational procedure to use in the investigation of pathological sera than the 

precipitation method of analysis. ^ ^ . 

We have shown that the concentration values of the protein fractions o btaineci 
in the ultracentrifuge are dependent on the protein concentration in which the 
serum is examined. This dependence of the results on protein concentiation 
means that it is necessary to use one of three procedures in order to give the 
results for various sera a comparative significance. We must determine the 
molecular dimensional distribution of the sera, by direct or indirect methods . 
(1) in the undiluted state; (2) in a state of dilution such that no change in the 
concentration of the fractions occurs on further dilution; or (3) at a constant 
concentration of protein. The second procedure is a difficult one in practice as 
the graphical analysis of the serum diagrams is often unsatisfactory, or impossible, 
in the case of highly diluted sera. Frequently also, there occur irregularities in 
the diagrams which are of doubtful significance. The third is not always ideally 
appMcable because it is impossible by mere dilution of two sera each containing 
several fractions to obtain comparable conditions for all the fractions. The 
method is nevertheless frequently capable of giving valuable comparative infor- 
mation, and it is proposed in the continuation of these studies in the future to 
depend on a combination of this method and of the first procedure mentioned 

above. ^ 

Summary. 

A series of pathological sera from cases representing a variety of diseases has 
been examined in the ultraeentrifuge. 

1. In the cases of two antidiphtheritic horse sera examined without treat- 
ment of any kind it was found that the protein is approximately equally distri. 
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buted between an albumin and a globiiHn fraction. Dilution of tiie sera causes 
a marked increase in the proportion of the globulin fraction, 

2. The majority of the pathological human sera examined contain three 
molecular fractions. In some of these sera the fractions have the sedimentation 
constants characteristic of the A, G and X fractions of normal human sera. In 
others the sedimentation constants are different indicating either that the 
fractions have different molecular weights or that some unknown and variable 
factor is present in pathological serum which affects the sedimentation rates of 
the fractions. 

3. In two sera definite evidence has been found of the presence of fractions 
of molecular weight not normally found in human sera. In one case of malignant 
disease 30 % of a substance of substantially lower molecular weight than serum 
albumin was present in addition to the A, G, and X fractions. In another case 
of myeloma 22 % of a substance of molecular weight intermediate between the 
X and G fractions of normal sera was present. In this case A and G fractions 
were present but no X fraction. 

4. In a considerable maj ority of these pathological sera the proportions of the 
total proteins in the untreated or slightly diluted sera represented by the G 
fractions are greater than in normal sera. The increase in the proportion of G 
fraction appears to have no special relationship to one or more diseases but to 
represent a general form of reaction to a number of unrelated pathological states, 

5. A wide variety of values for the proportions of X fractions are recorded 
and it is evident that in a number of diseases the proportion of this fraction does 
not fail within the limits for a normal serum. 

6. Some of the sera examined react more readily to simple dilution than do 
normal sera. The nature of this reaction consists as in normal sera in an increase 
in the proportion of G fraction at the expense of the lighter fractions. Fractions 
not normally present in serum appear to exist also in equilibrium with the other 
fractions. 

7. Untreated pleural exudate from a case of malignancy behaved in the 
centrifuge like the serum of the same patient diluted to the same concentration 
of total protein. 

8. Certain sera show an unusual phenomenon which takes the form of an 
abnormal spreading of the overlapping A and X boundaries. There is evidence 
that this is partly or wholly due to the presence of polydisperse protein molecules 
of mean molecular weight approximately the same as that of the A fraction. 
In four out of five such cases protein was present in the urine. 


Appendix oe clinical notes. 

A.J. Female. 60 years. Ascites since December, 1933, with loss of weight. 21.ii. 34: large 
tumour palpable on right side of abdomen, exudate in left pleura, no signs of pulmonary metastases 
on X-ray examination, trace of protein in urine but this was not consistently present. 17. iv. 34: 
many lai’ge abdominal tumours palpable suggesting peritoneal metastases. Died 29. iv. 34. 
Permission for P.M. refused. Diagnosis : ovarian tumour with secondary metastases. Blood taken 
for centrifugal examination of serum on 18. hi. 34. 

K.H.B. Male. 23 years. Very tired in summer of 1933 and unfit for work, later became hoarse. 
December, 1933: blood in sputum and attacks of shivering. 19. ii. 34: temperature 104° F., 
pulse 100-120, sputum T.B. + 4-, X-ray showed advanced T.B. in both lungs. Died 27. hi. 34. 
P.M. : cavities in both lungs, tuberculous ulceration of larynx, trachea and intestines, inflammation 
of spleen. Blood taken on 16. hi. 34. 
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BJ*L. Male. 4 years. 16. v. 34: headaches and throat pains. 17. v. 34: rash on chest and 
back, temperature 103° F., pulse 120, Diagnosis: typical scarlatina. Blood taken on 22. v. 34 and 
again on 14. vi. 34. 

J. O.D. Male. 11 years. 10. v. 34: throat pains, difficulty in swallowing. 11. v. 34: typical 
rash all over body, swollen submaxillary glands, inflamed throat and tonsils. 18. v. 34: desquama- 
tion, temperature 100-102° F., pulse 90-120. Diagnosis; typical scarlatina. Blood taken on 
18. V. 34. 

A.B. Female. 47 years. Pains in lumbar region and chest for one year until 10. xi. 33. Urine 
gave typical Bence Jones precipitate at 50°, clear at 100°, 6-12 °/oo Esbach, non-protein nitrogen 
35 mg./lOO ml., b.p. 170/140. X-ray on 20. xi. 33 showed enlargements on 1st and 2nd ribs on 
right side and several tumours of pelvic bones accompanied by much destruction. 17. iii. 34: 
spontaneous fracture of right femur, X-ray showed neck and trochanter destroyed. Patient still 
alive on 27. vi. 34. Diagnosis: myeloma. Blood taken on 18. xi. 33 and on 27. vi. 34. 

G.L.E. Male. 68 years. January, 1933 : pain in lumbar region and both shoulders, girdle pain 
at 11th and 12th thoracic vertebrae, later also at 8th and 9th thoracic and 2nd and 3rd lumbar, 
poor appetite but no emaciation, dyspnoea, coughing and hoarseness but no X-ray evidence of 
pulmonary metastases, liver slightly enlarged, prostate normal, symmetrical atrophy of both legs, 
marked osteoporosis of vertebrae with compression of several in lumbar and upper thoracic regions, 
several ribs quite soft, fracture of 8th and 9th, old fracture of 4th (right side), only a trace ot 
protein in the urine (giving slight opalescence at 67°, definite at 70°, and no change at 100°), 
Esbach 0*5 °/oo . Died 8. x. 33. P.M.: medullary tumour (myeloma). Blood taken on 9. ix. 33. 

K. M. Male. 78 years. Increasing tiredness and emaciation for a month. 13. v. 34: intense 
jaundice, urine dark brown and frothy, clay-coloured stools, plasma colour equivalent to 71 
Meulengrecht, mobile tumour in epigastrium (finger- thick, cord-shaped, and very hard). Diagnosis : 
malignant tumour of bile duct. Blood taken on 15. v. 34. 

C.P. Female. 67 years. October, 1933: pains at stool, constipation and diarrhoea alternately, 
mucus and blood in faeces. 15. v. 34: tired, pale and emaciated, 5 inches inside rectum hard 
stenotic tumour with finger- wide central opening and ulcerated. Diagnosis: rectal carcinoma. 
Blood taken on 15. v. 34. 

J.A.F. Male. 62 years. 10. xii. 33: complained of weakness. 19. iii. 34: emaciated and pale, 
blood in faeces, palpable tumour in epigastrium, liver not palpable, temperature 100° F., treated 
with cobra venom. Diagnosis : gastric carcinoma. Blood taken on 6. iv. 34. 

G.X. Male. 28 years. 20. ii. 34: temperature 100-104° F., pulse 110-140, a trace of protein in 
urine. 6. iii. 34: two pleural punctures without result, b.p. 115/70. Died 19. iii. 34, P.M. : thrombo- 
phlebitis of iliac vein, bilateral emboli of pulmonary artery and large infarcts, organised pneumonia 
on right side and acute on left secondary to infection of infarct, acute nephritis. Blood taken on 
13. iii. 34. 

1C.L. Female. 78 years. 10. iii. 34: rigors, temperature 102° F., 12. iii. 34: 270 ml. purulent 
fluid obtained from right pleural cavity. Died 20. iii. 34. P.M. : cardio-arterio-sclerosis, croupous 
pneumonia, mucopurulent bronchitis, emphysema, pleural empyema, uterine fibromyomata, 
ovarian cyst. Blood taken on 18. iii. 34. 

A.K. Male. 59 years. Dry pleurisy in 1930. Feb. 1934: much coughing, phthisis diagnosed, 
sputum T.B. 4- + patient treated with pneumo-thorax. 27. vi. 34: still in hospital. Blood 
taken on 11. v. 34. 

E.K.L. Male. 69 years. In sanatorium in April 1922. 14. iii. 34; temperature 97-98° F. in 
morning, 100-101° F . in evening, pulse 72-120, X-ray showed T.B. in upper third of both lungs 
with large cavities, sputum T.B. -f. Discharged rather better l.v. 34. Diagnosis: chronic 

pulmonary tuberculosis. Blood taken on 21, iv. 34. 

P.P. Male. 65 years. Dyspnoea for 10 years with intermittent oedema and palpitations. 
IL iv. 34: oedema, ascites, enlargement of liver, pleural effusion, Esbach 3-7 °/^^, non-protein 
nitrogen 120 mg./lOO ml., W-R. negative. Went home rather better on 12. v.34. Diagnosis: 
chronic gJomeruIo-nephritis. Blood taken 20. iv. 34. 
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M.L. Female. 45 years. Protein in urine and high blood pressure since 1931. 16. iii. 34; slight 
oedema of legs, no eye symptoms, Esbach 1 %o > blood and casts in urine, non-protein nitrogen 
37*5 mg./lOO ml., b.p. 165-100. Went home rather better on 3. v. 34. Diagnosis: recurrent 
nephritis (? acute). Blood taken on 18. iii. 34. 

K.A.B. Male. 17 years. Partially deaf in both ears, becoming quite deaf in right ear in 1927. 
1933: accident to knee, swollen and painless, yellow fluid in joint (Esbach 2*5 %o), C.S.F. gave 
negative protein reactions, W.R. + , Kahn -!- + . Treated with malaria on 24. iii. 34. Diagnosis : 
congenital syphilis. Blood taken on 23. iii. 34. 

H.A.A. Male. 59 years. Pain in right leg in January, 1934, with later pain in lumbar region. 
6. iii. 34: movements impaired, emaciated, X-ray showed collapse of vertebrae with atrophy and 
sclerosis of surrounding tissue. No protein in urine until 3. v. 34 and thereafter only present 
intermittently in small amounts. Patient w'as treated with snake venom but died on 1. vi. 34. 
P.M.: sympathico-gonioma in region of superior ganglion with metastases in ribs and vertebrae, 
cardio-arterio-sclerosis. Blood taken on 9. v. 34. 

A.S.L. Male. 27 years. Treated five times for croupous pneumonia. 1. iii. 34: acute attack of 
shivering and pains in chest, haemorrhagic sputum. X-ray showed pneumonia in upper lobe of 
right lung, typical pneumonia temperature chart, temperature normal on 8. lii. 34, urinary protein 
up to 16 Esbach, non-protein nitrogen 33-40 mg./lOO ml. Went home better on 11. v. 34. 
Diagnosis:, pneumonia. Blood taken on 26. iv. 34. 

K. J.K. Male. 42 years. October, 1933: oedema of legs, eye symptoms, swollen abdomen, 
tiredness, dyspnoea. 16. i. 34: oedema of penis, scrotum, and legs, urine 600-1700 ml. per day, 
protein always present up to 3-15 Esbach, casts and a few red cells, b.p. 145/90-180/110. 
Diagnosis: chronic nephritis. Blood taken on 24. iv. 34. 

L. E. Brimipara. 21 years. No miscarriages. Protein first found in urine on 20. iv. 34, there- 
after present every day in large amounts (Esbach 10-12 °/oo)» eclampsia, b.p. 165/90. Twins were 
born on 16. v. 34. Diagnosis: albuminuria of pregnancy. Blood taken on 12. v. 34. 
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The c|uestion whether the proteins found in the urine in certain diseases have 
the same composition as the proteins in the blood is one of great importance. 
With the probable exception of two conditions, viz. orthostatic and Bence Jones 
proteinuria, it is believed that the presence of protein in the urine may be taken 
as a sign of impaired renal function. If the urinary protein is the same as the 
plasma protein it is reasonable to assume that the disease has damaged the 
kidneys in such a way as to give rise to a form of leakage of plasma into the 
urinary tract. If the protein is different, leakage of a gross type can be excluded 
and it is not at all clear how the protein finds its way into the urine. We may 
assume that the composition of the plasma protem is changed in the renal cells 
by the disease process at the same time as the protein is excreted; or we may 
postulate that the altered urinary proteins arise in remote parts of the circulation 
and are excreted by normal kidneys. Since the presence of Bence Jones protein 
in the blood has been demonstrated in certain cases, the group of diseases with 
which this protein is characteristically associated has been regarded as unique 
(if we except the orthostatic albuminurias) in conforming to the latter hypo- 
thesis, although a few observers [Forbes et al., 1933] identify renal changes with 
Bence Jones proteinuria. Kerridge and Bayhss [1932] have shown that Bence 
Jones protein readily passes through the kidneys of the cat while normal human 
serum proteins do not. Kerridge [1934] has shown also that the urinar}?^ proteins 
from ten cases of chronic nephritis did not pass through the kidneys of the cat. 
The inference from this (which incidentally Kerridge avoids making) is that the 
proteins in the urine in chronic nephritis are the same as the- proteins in the 
plasma, and that the theory of leakage of plasma protein through the kidne^^s 
holds. The view of the identity of urinary and plasma proteins is supported by 
^ many observers. Hewitt [1927 ; 1929] has shown that urinary and serum albumins 

' i from cases of chronic nephritis have the same optical rotatory powers. Smith, 

quoted by Hewitt [1929], has shown that they have the same absorption 
i;; spectra. Cavett and Gibson [1931] have shown that they have similar racemisa- 

: tion curves. Widdowson [1933] has investigated the optical rotation, racemisa- 

tion, osmotic pressure and specific refraction of urinary and serum protein 
fractions in nephritis and nephrosis and concludes that the proteins from urine 
and serum are identical. Kozawa et al. [1933] claim to have shown that the 
amino-acid composition, albumin/globulin ratio and isoelectric(?) point of 
: urinary proteins are the same as those of serum proteins. 

Nevertheless, there are certain points which are not explained. The fibrinogen 
of plasma is never found in the urine. The urinary proteins seldom have the same 
albumin/globulin ratio as the serum proteins, and not infrequently globulin is 
absent altogether from the urine. It thus becomes necessary to postulate a 
selective permeability of the leaking kidneys to the difierent protein fractions of 

^ Beit Memorial Research. Fellow. 
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serum. Kerridge and Bayliss [1932] have put forward evidence in support of the 
view that the renal glomeruli function as graded filters capable of allowing 
molecules smaller than serum albumin to pass and withholding all others. This 
theory fails to explain the ready passage of haemoglobin (which has approximately 
the same molecular weight as serum albumin) through the kidneys, and we shall 
show in due course that molecules of greater dimensions than serum albumin are 
undoubtedly found in the urine. A major criticism of theories based on the 
dimensions of protein molecules is that one can never be sure of the physico- 
chemical conditions in the renal cells across which the proteins must pass from 
blood stream to urine. The proteins as a class are rather prone to molecular 
.dimensional changes in unusual environmental circumstances, particularly when 
the hydrogen ion concentration is abnormal. 

We have described in a previous paper [McFarlane, 1935, 3] an unusual 
phenomenon which appeared when serum protein from certain patients passing 
protein in the urine was examined in the ultracentrifuge. This consisted in an 
abnormal degree of spreading of the ...A boundary which suggests that the 
“^'albumin” fraction is wholly or in part heterogeneous in respect of the dimen- 
sions of the constituent molecules. A less likely possibility that the molecules of 
the fraction are homogeneous but are endowed with an abnormal power of 
diffusion cannot, however, be excluded. Whatever may be the interpretation of the 
phenomenon the appearance denotes a fundamental change in the serum protein 
and it is clearly of interest to find if any similar appearance can be detected in 
the urinary protein. We shall report in this paper the ultracentrifugal analysis 
of five specimens of urinary protein obtained from patients whose sera had all 
been examined and reported on in the previous paper [1935, 3]. The clinical 
notes relating to these patients will be found appended to that paper. 

The general procedure adopted was to dialyse a sample of the fresh urine in a 
collodion sac against 1 % sodium chloride and under pressure until equilibrium 
between protein solution and dialysate was reached. The refractive indices of 
solution and dialysate were then measured, and the solution was examined in 
the ultracentrifuge. The subsequent procedure was exactly as detailed in 
previous papers [1935, 1, 2, 3] for serum proteins. 

Approximate values for the concentrations of albumin and globulin fractions 
in the urinary proteins were obtained by the following procedure. The dialysed 
and concentrated urinary protein solution was diluted with ten times its volume 
of 1 % sodium chloride and an equal volume of saturated ammonium sulphate 
added. Precipitation was given 2-4 hours for completion and then the mixture 
was centrifuged until the globulin precipitate was well packed down on the 
bottom of the tube. The supernatant albumin solution was poured off and the 
precipitate drained carefully and redissolved in water. The globulin solution was 
then dialysed against 1 % sodium chloride and the concentration of globulin 
measured refractometrically. Only in the cases of two of the urines (K.J.K. and 
L.E.) was a significant globulin precipitate obtained. The other urines appeared 
to contain only albumin. 


I 


Exp, .l, Urinary protein from A.8.L. {pneumonia and nephrosis) and 

A.B. {myeloma). 

Neither urine in this experiment gave a globulin precipitate but the urinary 
protein of A.B. had all the characteristics of Bence Jones protein, precipitating 
at 50'^ and redissolving completely at 100'^. We isolated the protein from this 
urine by the following procedure. To 1 volume of urine 2 volumes of saturated 
ammonium sulphate were added, and the precipitate was centrifuged off after 
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4 hours and washed with 66 % saturated ammonium sulphate. The precipitate 
was redissolved in. a small volume of water, the turbid solution filtered and the 
protehi repreoipitated with a large excess of 66 % saturated ammonium 
sulphate. The precipitate was redissolved and second and third repreeipitations 
carried out in the same manner. The final solution was dialysed until free of 
sulphate ions and electrodialysed for 4 hours at 440 volts. The liquid was pale 
brown and clear. Before examimng a portion of this in the ultracentrifuge, 
sufficient solid sodium chloride was added to it to make a 0-9 % solution. 

Table I shows the collected results for experiments on the two specimens of 
dialysed whole urinary protein and on the preparation of Bence Jones protein. 
Pig. 1 a shows the curve of an exposure taken o4| minutes after reaching full 



X in cm. Z in cm. 


Fig. 1«. 


Fig. 15. 


Table I. EesuUs obtained in the investigation of urinary proteins from 
A, 8. L. {pneumonia and nephrosis), and A. B. {myeloma). 


Cell tMekness (mm.) 

Optical scale distance (cm.) 

Ceil temperature (first exposure) 

Cell temperature (last exposure) 

Approximate duration of run (hours) 

Mean centrifugal force used (times gravity) 

Total of concentrated urine, by refractometer 

A = 589mja 

Corresponding total protein concentration (g./lOO ml.) 
Total %--%o corrected to A =366 m/x 
Average protein 

Average of protein calculated from area of curve 

{A=366Wju) 

“ % difference ” total % - % 

Spreading coefficient of A boundary (cm.7sec. x 10'^) 


Concen- 

Concen- 


trated 

trated 


urinary 

urinary 

Bence 

protein 

protein 

Jones 

from 

from 

protein 

A.S.L. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

2-00 

2-00 

6-00 

3-18 

2-58 

7-64 

33-5° 

35-5=* 

26° 


40-4° 

29° 

2i 

3i ■ 


250,000 

240,000 

210,0(M) 

0-00812 

0-0114 

— 

4-02 

5-64 


0-00877 

0-0123 



3-34 

3-26 

3-74 

0-00788 

0-0116 

0-00295 

-10% 

-5-7% 


3-5 

9-3 

''22*6 


speed in the experiment on the urinary protein of A.S.L. The corresponding 
curve in the case of A.B. shows no significant points of difference from this curve. 
Pig. 1 b shows the curve of an exposure taken 81 minutes after reaching full speed 
in the experiment on Bence Jones protein. The curves of these proteins show no 
signs of a globulin fraction, thus differing markedly from the curves of the 
parent sera [cf. 1935, 3, Pig. 9 6]. They also show no signs of the presence of an 
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X protein, which is a point of similarity with the parent serum in the case of 
A.S.L. The sedimentation constants of the urinary proteins appear to be 
slightly higher than corresponds to the A fractions in the parent sera. The 
most important point, however, is the high values of the boundary spreading 
coefficients. These are much higher than correspond to homogeneous boundaries 
of the same sedimentation constants. Figs. 1 a and 1 b show the high ratio of 
breadth at the base to height in these curves. The urinary proteins in these cases 
therefore show essentially the same phenomenon as the A fractions in the parent 
sera. In the case of A.S.L. the spreading coefficient of the urinary protein 
boundary is in good agreement with the value for the A boundary of the serum. 
This is not so with the serum and urine of A.B. It must be realised, however, 
that the serum A fraction may contain both homogeneous and polydisperse 
protein, whereas the urinary protein may only contain the latter and would in 
that case have a larger boundary spreading coefficient. 

The boundary spreading coefficient in the case of the purified Bence Jones 
protein is very high. The total protein concentration however is low, and the 
experiment was carried out with a lower mean centrifugal force than usual. 
The value may not therefore be compared with the others, but it is higher than 
that of horse serum albumin in the same circumstances. The value 

corresponds with the value for horse serum albumin in the same concentration. 
It is definitely higher than the values obtained by Svedberg and Sjogren [1929] 
in the examination of a specimen of Bence Jones protein which had the same 
mean molecular weight as egg albumin, viz. 35,000. It is also interesting to find 
that the isoelectric point of this specimen of Bence Jones protein as measured 
by Tiselius is at pj^ 5*20, whereas the isoelectric point of our protein, measured 
by Pedersen, is at pj^ 6*56. It appears that the term Bence Jones protein does 
not always refer to the same substance, but that urinary protein of varying 
composition can give the characteristic Bence Jones reactions. Some specimens 
of Bence Jones protein for instance crystallise easily while others cannot be 
crystalhsed. Svedberg and Eriksson- Quensel (private communication) have had 
a sample of Bence Jones protein which proved to be quite polydisperse. Mainzer 
[1932, 1, 2, 3], by investigating the electrometric titration values and transport 
cataphoresis of Bence Jones protein, also comes to the conclusion that it is not 
a chemical individual. 

Bxp, 2. Urinary protein from K.J.K. {chronic nephritis), L.E. {albuminuria 
of pregnancy), and H.A.A. {metastatic tumour of bone). 

In the precipitational analysis of two of these sera (K.J.K. and L.E.) 
substantial globulin precipitates were obtained while the urinary protein of 
H.A.A. gave only a faint opalescence. The results of the analysis were 

Proportion of globulin in urinary protein of K.J.K., 19 % 

Proportion of globulin in urinary protein of L.E., 14 % 

Proportion of globulin in urinary protein of H.A.A., less than 2 % 

The results obtained in the investigation of one specimen of dialysed and con- 
centrated whole urinary protein from each of the three patients are shown in 
Table II. 

Fig. 2 a shows the curve of an exposure taken 115J minutes after reaching 
full speed in the experiment on K.J.K. 's urinary protein, and Fig. 2 b shows the 
curve of an exposure taken 149 minutes after reaching full speed in the experi- 
ment on H.A.A.’s urinary protein. The curves in the third experiment (L.E.) are 
very similar to those for K.J.K., and differ significantly from the. curves in 
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Figs. 1 a and 1 b in showing the presence ofa.G fraction. No significance attaches 
to the fact that the proportion of G fraction in the urines is not the same as in the 
original sera, because it is probable that in the precipitation method of analysis 
a globulin fraction is obtained which is contaminated with considerable amounts 
of albumin. 



Table II. EesuUs obtained in the investigation of nrinary proteins from KJ,K, 
{nephritis), L.E, {albuminuria of pregnancy), and H.A.A {metastatic tummr 


of bone). 

Concen- 

Concen- 

Concen- 


trated 

trated 

trated 


urinary 

urinary 

urinary 


protein 

protein 

protein 


from 

from 

from 


K.J.K. 

L.E. 

H.A.A. 

Cell thickness (mm.) 

2-00 

2-00 

2-00 

Optical scale distance (cm.) 

1-68 

1-98 

6-78 

Cell temperature (first exposure) 

32-9° 

33*3° 

33-0° 

Ceil temperature (last exposure) 

36*2° 

36*9° 

37*3° 

Approximate duration of run (hours) 

3|r 

255,000 


3 

Mean centrifugal force used (times gravity) 

255,000 

255,000 

Total - Tifi of calculated urinary protein, by refracto- 

0-0107 

0-0110 

0-00780 

meter, A=589mja 

Corresponding total protein concentration (g./lOO ml.) 

5-30 

5-45 

3-86 

Total corrected to A=:366mja 

0-0115 

0-0119 

0*00842 

Average 20 A fraction 

3-02 

2-95 

1-44 

G fraction 

5-41 

4-77 

— 

Average - Uq , calculated from sediment- A fraction 

ation, diagram A =366 Wft 04raction 

0-00971 

0-00904 

0-00567 

0-00150 

0-00066 


Total 

0-01121 

0-00970 

0-00567 

dilierence” total % 

-2-6% 

-18-5% 

~33'%'^,,.,,, ; 

Proportion of total calculated due to G fraction 

13% 

6-8% 


Spreading coefficient of A boundary (cm.^sec. x 10’) 

2-7 

4-9 

/18-5; 


It is obvious that the urinary protein of H.A.A. is almost completely poly- 
disperse. Considerable amounts of protein had reached the bottom of the cell 
before all the protein had left the region of the meniscus. The value has 

little meaning in such a case because of the asymmetry of the curve and the 
doubtful significance of the apex at any instant. The value recorded in Table II, 
viz. 144, is obtained from measurements of the rate of movement of the apex. 
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Also, tlie apparent area of the curve is not constant but diminishes steadily as 
the experiment progresses. The values for %— % are ail much lower than the 
measured total — value of the original preparation. The % value in 
Table II corresponds to the mean area. The boundary spreading coefficient is 
calculated from the mean area and from the height of the apex above the base 
line in two exposures. 

The A and G fractions in the other two urines have sedimentation constants 
corresponding approximately to those of the A and G fractions in the sera from 
the same patients. The A boundary spreading coefficients are lower in the uriiiar}^ 
proteins but this is not inconsistent with the much higher concentrations in 
which they were examined. The values are greater than those for horse serum 
albumin in corresponding concentrations, and a comparison of the general 
dimensions of the curves with those of A curves of normal human serum of the 
same, or slightly smaller, total protein concentration [e.g. 1935, 2, Fig. 15] 
confirms that abnormal spreading of the A boundaries is present. 

Discussion. 

We conclude from the results of these experiments that in the cases examined 
there is a difference between urinary protein and normal serum protein. The 
difference consists in an abnormal degree of spreading in the centrifugal field of 
the lighter fraction in the urinary protein. There is evidence that the same 
abnormal spreading characterises the A fractions in the sera of the patients. 
But the total urinary and serum proteins from the same patients have not 
identical compositions. In three cases no globulin fraction is present in the 
urine although in two of the three there is an abnormally high concentration of 
globulin in the serum. 

There are various theories which fit these facts. An attractive one is that there 
is present in the sera effete polydisperse protein which the kidney is able to 
excrete by virtue of some vital activity. The existence of a vital activity which 
enables the kidneys to discriminate between homogeneous and heterogeneous 
protein would not be surprising in view of the fact that nature appears only to 
elaborate monodisperse proteins and these readily become polydisperse wffien 
subjected to artificial treatment. Denaturation and insolubility appear to be 
terminal stages in a state of progressively increasing molecular polydispersity. 
It would clearly be of importance therefore for the organism to be able to rid 
itself of polydisperse protein arising as the result of disease processes in the 
tissues. 

Another explanation depends on the fact that many proteins are irreversibly 
altered by treatment with urea. Anson and Mirsky [1929], Wu [1929], Hopkins 
[1930], PauH and Weiss [1931], and Burk [1932] have aU investigated the effect 
of urea on proteins, A denaturation of the protein takes place which is apparent 
as an insolubility at the isoelectric point. Hopkins [1930] also obtains a positive 
nitroprusside reaction indicating constitutional changes in the protein molecule. 
Saturated or very concentrated solutions of urea are used to produce these effects. 
Hopkins finds that the proteins of diluted serum or of solutions of serum alburnin 
are rendered insoluble much less readily than those of solutions of egg albumin, 
although they give the nitroprusside reaction at once after treatment with high 
concentrations of urea. This fact suggests that insolubility is a gross terminal 
stage of the effect and is preceded by less obvious chemical structural changes 
in the molecule. It may be therefore that lower concentrations of urea, such as 
are present in urine and in some pathological sera, are capable of causing an 

Biochem. 1935 XXIX 
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early partial denaturation of serum proteins which is only detectable by ultra- 
centrifugal analysis. If this is the ease it is possible that the polydispersity of the 
urinary and serum proteins which we have found is unrelated to the mechanism 
of protein excretion. Further ultraeentrifugal investigation of the eftect of 
moderate concentrations of urea on the serum proteins is required before we can 
come to a conclusion regarding this possibility. ^ ^ ^ 

In the two cases of our group which had globulin in the urine, mz. K. J .iv. and 
L.E., the first was a characteristic case of chronic nephritis and the other was in 
an advanced state of toxaemia with a high probability of renal damage. In ■^e 
other three which had no globulin in the urine there were no clinical grounds for 
suspecting renal disease. These facts suggest that when there is globulin in t le 
urine the kidneys are damaged, and when the urinary protein gives only an 
albumin precipitation reaction we are concerned with polydisperse protein 
excreted by normal kidneys. 

Summary. 

1. Five specimens of urinary proteins have been investigated in the ultra- 
centrifuge. Two of these contain albumin and globulin fractions while three 
contain only albumin. 

2. The albumin in all five specimens has an abnormally high power oi 
boundary spreading, which suggests that the protein is wholly or partly poly- 
disperse. The sera from the same five patients show similar signs of a poly- 
disperse albumin fraction. 
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In this paper, which is the concluding one of the series, we are concerned with 
the fractionation, by means of a neutral electrolyte and electrodiaiysis, of a few 
sera which have already been investigated in the ultracentrifuge [McFarlane, 
1935, 1, 2, 3]. The particular objects in view have been (1) to investigate the 
composition of the globulin fractions obtained by a single precipitation with 
ammonium sulphate ; (2) to compare the analytical results of the fractionation 
procedures with the results of ultracentrifugal analysis of the same serum ; and 
(3) to discover in the case of certain sera whether new molecular types which 
have been shown to be present are precipitated or remain in solution on half 
saturation with ammonium sulphate. 

For several reasons we have relied on ammonium sulphate as protein pre- 
cipitant. It was advisable to use only one neutral electrol5rte in order to be 
able to compare the results for one serum with those for another. Ammonium 
sulphate has been the most widely used electrolyte in the past in the fractiona- 
tion of sera, although sodium sulphate is becoming increasingly used as a result 
of the work of Howe [1923]. It may be noted, however, that Howe finds the 
values for the albumin and globulin concentrations in cow sera obtained by a 
single precipitation with ammonium sulphate to agree with those obtained with 
sodium sulphate. Wu [1922] obtams the same analytical results with saturated 
magnesium sulphate as with half- saturated ammonium sulphate. Cullen and 
Van Slyke [1920] and Sorensen [1925; 1930] and others have used ammonium 
sulphate extensively in fractionating serum proteins. 

It has been shown [1935, 1] that when horse serum albumin and globulin, 
prepared by ammonium sulphate fractionation, are mixed together in concen- 
trated solution and the mixture is analysed in the ultracentrifuge, the concen- 
tration of the albumin fraction is found to be abnormally high and that of' the 
globulin fraction correspondingly low. These proteins exist in concentrated 
solution in a form of equilibrium with each other. The same has been shown 
indirectly to be true for cow and human serum proteins by ultracentrifugal 
analysis of the concentrated and diluted sera. Since we know very little about 
the action of ammonium sulphate as a protein precipitant and hi view of this 
difference in the state of the proteins in concentrated and diluted sera, it was 
decided in the first place to investigate the composition of the globulin pre- 
cipitates obtained by half saturating a concentrated and a diluted cow serum 
with ammonium sulphate. 

It is not proposed to repeat here the numerous details of the technique of 
an ultracentrifugal experiment which will be found in the earlier papers referred 
to. In the following tables we show the concentrations of the various protein 
fractions in g./ 100 ml. calculated from measurements of protein refraction in- 
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orement usmg the values given in Table I of a previous oi some 

specific refraction increments (oc) of the protems 

of these a values cannot be regarded as generally "^ble 

tration values may therefore be subject to errors. They are the best ^adable 
a values and it serves a useful purpose here to record even approximate vali e. 
for tlie protein concentrations. 


Exp, 1, Total globulins from normal cow and horse sera by 
precipitation with ammonhim sulphate. 

We employed in this experiment a portion of the coy serum ™ 

1-11, and a portion of the horse serum used in Ixps. 12, p, lo and 16 of a 
previous paper [1935, 2], The cow serum was treated m the following w^s. ^ 
(a) 4 ml. of serum were diluted with 40 ml. of 1 % sodium chloride m c 
stoppered centrifuge-tube. 44 ml. of saturated ammonium sulphate wm-e then 
added slowly and with constant shaking. The mixture was left for .. houis 
during which time the globulin precipitate settled to the bottom The tube was 
then centrifuged until the precipitate was well packed down on the bottom anci 
the supernatant fluid could be poured off completely and the preciprtate dramed. 
This globulin precipitate was dissolved in water and dialysed against^ 1 /o 
chloride under pressure until equilibrium was reached. The solution (1-0 mi. 
was transferred to a small graduated cylinder and the small collodion sac washed 
out with, drops of dialysate which were transferred to the cylinder to make a 
final volume of 2*2 ml. 


Results. 


B.efraction mcrement of globulin ... 

Therefore refraction, increment of globulin in original serum 
Total protein refraction increment of original serum ... 
Therefore proportion of total protein refraction increment due to 
globulin fraction 


0-01060 

0-000583 

0*01414 


{b) To 4 ml. of serum were added slowly and with shaking 4 ml. of saturated 
ammonium sulphate solution. The mixture was left for 2 hours and then centri- 
fuged. The supernatant fluid was poured off and the precipitate drained and 
then stirred up with 8 ml. of saturated ammonium sulphate. After one hour 
the precipitate was again separated by centrifuging, suspended in a little ivater 
and dialysed against 1 % sodium chloride. The volume of combined protein 
solution and washings from the dialysis sac was in this case 3*0 ml. 


Results. 


Befraotion increment of globulin ...^ ^ , 

Therefore refraction increment of globulin in original serum ... 
And proportion of total protein refraction increment due to globulin 
fraction... ... ... ... ... ... 


0*00818 

0*00614 


It is thus seen that the difference in the analytical results by these two pro- 
cedures is very smaU. 

The horse serum was treated as described under method (a) and the results 


Volume of globulin solution ... ... ... ... ... 

Refraction increment of globulin ... ... ... ... 

Therefore refraction increment of globulin in original serum 

Total protein refraction increment of original serum 

Therefore proportion of total protein refraction increment due to 
globulin fraction ... ... ... ... ... 


2*50 ml. 
0*01021 
0*00638 
0*01310 
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Table I shows the results of the ultracentrifugal experiments on these three 
specimens of globulin. Fig. 1 a shows the curve of cow serum globulin precipi- 
tated from dilute solution (exposure taken 57| minutes after reaching full 
speed), and Fig. 1 b shows the curve of horse serum globulin prej)ared in a similar 



Fig. la. 



X in cm. 


Fig. 16. 


Table I. Results obtained in the investigation of total globulin 
from cow and horse sera. 





Cow serum 




Cow serum 

globulin 

Horse serum 



globulin 

precipitated 

globulin 



precipitated 

from con- 

precipitated 



from dilute 

centrated 

from dilute 



solution 

solution 

solution 

Cell thickness (mm.) 


2-00 

2-00 

2-00 

Optical scale distance (cm.) 


2-58 

2-44 

1-09 

Cell temperature (first exposure) 


33*8° 

32-4° 

31-5° 

Cell temperature (last exposure) 


34*3° 

35-5° 

34-3° 

Approximate duration of run (hours) 


2 

2' 

2 

Mean centrifugal force used (times gravity) 

255,000 

250,000 

230,000 

Total % - ”^ 0 , by refractometer, A = 589 m/x 

0-0106 

0-00818 

0-0102 

Corresponding total protein concentration (g./lOO ml.) 

5*65 

4-42 

5-48 

Total 71i~71q corrected to A=366mju, 


0-0114 

0-00884 

0-0110 

Average go • globulin 


6-23 

6-18 

5-31 

Average % - Uq from sedimentation 

Globulin 

0-00560 

0-00560 

0-00833 

diagram, A = 366mja 

Other molecules 

0-00309 

0-00254 

0-00089 


Total 

0-00869 

0-00814 

0-00922 

“ % diff.” total % - Wq 


-24% 

-8% 

-16% 

Proportion of total calculated % - ?io 

due to globulin 

64-5 % 

09 % 

90% 


fractions 


way (exposure taken 116J minutes after reaching full speed). The curves at 
corresponding times for cow serum globulin precipitated from concentrated and 
dilute solutions are all closely similar and differ markedly from the curves for 
horse serum globulin precipitated from dilute solution. In both specimens of 
cow serum globulin 30-35 % of other molecules (mainly A fraction) are present. 
All of this proportion, of course, does not represent albumin which we might 
hope to recover by repeated tfactionation under ideal circumstances because 
the giobulm was examined in concentrated solution. In such circumstances the 
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concentration of the A fraction in a mixture is greater than corresponds to the 
albumin added. We have examined concentrated globulin solutions because 
these afford better possibilities of detecting traces of albumin. 

Although the horse globulin was examined in more concentrated solution 
than the two cow globulin preparations the curves (e.gr. Fig. Id) show the 
presence of only some 10 % of an A fraction. From our experience with artificial 
mixtures of horse serum albumin and globulin [1935, 1] in various concentra- 
tions we estimate that at least 5 % of “recoverable’^ albumin is present in this 
preparation. Similarly, it is probable that some 15-20 % of recoverable albumin 
is present in both cow globulin preparations. 

It is interesting to find so little difference in the two cow globulin prepara- 
tions. We deduce from this experiment that when ammonium sulphate pre- 
cipitates globulin from solution it is a matter of little irnportance whether all 
the globulin is present with the usual molecular dimensions, or is present, as 
in native sera, in a low molecular form probably in some way associated with 
albumin. Presumably, immediately the G fraction is precipitated from a con- 
centrated mixture the equilibrium between A and G fractions results in the 
production of more G fraction which is precipitated, and this goes on until only 
albumin remains in the solution. 

The preparation of horse serum globulin is surprisingly homogeneous for a 
single precipitation, in view of the fact that a preparation from another serum 
[cf. 1935, 1, Fig. 2d] after repeated reprecipitation contained nearly 20 % of 
an A fraction. 

Fxp. 2. Total globulins from normal human sera by precipitation 
with ammonium sulphate. 

In this experiment we used the sera from O.D.B. and C.A. [1935, 2, Table 
XVII] and fractionated in accordance with method {a) above. 

Results. 


4 ml. of serum from O.D.B. gave 3‘13 ml. of globulin solution. 

Refraction increment of globulin 0*00615 

Therefore refraction increment of globulin in original serum . . . 0*00482 

And proportion of total protein refraction increment due to globulin 
fraction ... ... 33% 

4 ml. of serum from O.A. gave 2 ml. of globulin solution. 

Refraction increment of globulin ... 0*00815 

Therefore refraction increment of globulin in original serum . . . 0*00407 

And proportion of total protein refraction increment due to globulin 
fraction ... ... ... ... 25*5% 


The results are shown in Table II and Fig. 2 a shows the curve of an ex- 
posure taken 65 minutes after reaching full speed in the experiment on O.D.B.’s 
globulin, and Fig. 26 that of an exposure taken 69 1 minutes , after reaching full 
speed in the experiment on C.A.’s globulin. It is clear from these curves that 
both globulin preparations contain considerable amounts of albumin. It is calcu- 
lated from the area of the curves that O.D.B.’s globulin contains no less than 
43 % of an A fraction and C.A. ’s contains 22 % of an A fraction. 

It would clearly have been informative to examine the globulm preparations 
in a highly diluted state in order to determine how much of the A fraction 
represents theoretically recoverable albumui. This we have not done because 
the graphical analysis of the curves of very dilute mixtures is not accurate, 
particularly when we are concerned with a mixture containing excess of globulin. 
The data from the examination of these concentrated globulin solutions suffice 
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to show, however, that the results of serum analysis which depend on a single 
precipitation with ammonium sulphate are not consistent. Heterogeneous 
globulin fractions result from the precipitation, and the degree of heterogeneity 
appears to vary not only between sera of difiFerent species but also between 
normal members of the same species. Results given later in this paper lend 
further support to these conclusions. 


total globulin q.d.b, 


TOTAL GLOBULIN C.A. 


Table II. Results obtained in the investigation of the total globulins 
from the sera of O.D.B. and C.A. 

Total globulin Total globulin 
from serum from serum 
of O.D.B. ofC.A. 

Cell thickness (mm.) 2-00 2*00 

Optical scale distance (cm.) 5’28 T98 

Cell temperature (first exposure) 34*1° 324° 

Cell temperature (last exposure) 34-5° 36*0° 

Approximate duration of run (hours) 2 2 

Mean centrifugal force used (times gravity) 255,000 255,000 

Total % - %p , by refractometer, A = 589 0*00615 0*00815 

Corresponding total protein concentration (g./190 ml.) 2*81 3*72 

Total “'/Jo corrected to A = 366 0*00664 0*00880 

Average 20 * globulin 6*22 5*87 

Average from sedimentation Globulin 0*00306 0*00546 

diagram, A = 366 Other molecules 0*00229 0*00152 

Total 0*00535 0*00698 

“% difi.” total Wo “19*5% -21% 

Proportion of total calculated -Uq due to globulin 57 % 78 % 

It appears that some additional factor or factors other than the concentra- 
tions of the fractions determine whether ammonium sulphate produces a globulin 
precipitate which is free from albumin. It is well known that the results of the 
precipitation analysis of sera vary with the hydrogen ion concentration of the 
mixture. No doubt this is due to variable quantities of albumin which are pre- 
cipitated with the globulin. It is also noteworthy in connection with the gross 
heterogeneity of the above normal human globulin preparations that Roche 
and Bracco [1934] found much lower molecular weights (103,000) for human 
globulin than for horse globulin (150,000) by osmotic pressure measurements. 
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Exp. 3. Serum fractions after drying. 

We iiave described previously [1935, 2] the investigation of a human serum 
which had been dried by the Hardy-Gardner procedure using ether and alcohol 
at low temperatures. Much work has been done using albumin and globulin 
preparations obtained from this redissolved powder, and it seemed to us tnat 
by repeated fractionation it might be possible to obtain albumin and globulin 
fractions which were free from the polydisperse matter which we have shown 
to contaminate the dried serum. A dilute solution of the serum powder was 
therefore treated with an equal volume of saturated ammonium sulphate and 
the globulin precipitate separated off and reprecipitated twice from dilute solu- 
tion. The precipitate was also washed once with half saturated ammomum 
sulphate solution between each precipitation. The albumin fraction was pre- 
cipitated three times in all using saturated ammonium sulphate. The albumin 
and globulin solutions after dialysis against 1 % sodium chloride were exammed 
in the ultracentrifuge and the results are shown in Table III. 




Fig. tia. Fig* 



Fig, 3 c, 


Fig. 3 shows the curve of an exposure from the albumin experiment ob- 
tained 37 1- minutes after reaching full speed. It is clear that considerable 
amounts of polydisperse protein still contaminate this protein. The curves of 
the globulin preparation show the presence of even greater amounts of poh'- 
disperse protein. We show a curve from this experiment in Fig. 3 c obtained 
from an exposure taken 30 minutes after reaching full speed. From the curves 
it is calculated that less than 30 % of the total protein may be regarded as 
homogeneous globulin. 


1 

L 






Table III. Results obtained in the investigation of serum fractions 'which 
had been subjected to certam drying procedures. 


Prepared from hiiman 
serum which had been 
dried with ether 
and alcohol 


Cell thickness (mm.) 

Optical scale distance (cm.) 

Cell temperature (first exposure) 

Ceil temperature (last exposure) 

Approximate duration of run (hours) 

Mean centrifugal force used (times gravity) 

Total n-i by refractometer, A = 589 mg, 
Corresponding total protein concentration (g,/100 ml.) 

A. Total % - % corrected to A = 366 mg 

Average /SV, 20 *10^3 

B. Average from curve of sedimentation 

diagram, A = 366 mg 
/A-B\ 


Horse serum 
albumin 
after drying 
by simple 


Boundary spreading coefficient (cm.^/sec. 10^) 


Albumin 

Globulin 

evaporation 

2*00 

3*00 

4*00 

4*44 

5*64 

3*64 

32*9® 

32*1® 

31*4® 

34*9° 

34*9® 

34*3® 

2 

2 ■ 

1 Si 

255,000 

255,000 

250,000 

0*00457 

0*00381 

0*00339 

2*28 

1*74 

1*85 

0*00494 

0*00411 

0*00366 

4*18 

6*66 

4*23 

0*00283 

0*00127 

0*00319 

43% 

69 % 

15% 

5*9 

9*2 

4*8 


We show in parallel (Table III) the results of an experiment on a recry- 
stallised preparation of horse serum albumin which had been dried by simple 
evaporation under reduced pressure and then redissolved. The dried albumin, 
unlike the serum dried with ether and alcohol, did not redissolve completely. 
The experiment is also not an exact parallel with the earlier one because we 
have used horse instead of human albumin, and because in one case we are 
dealing with a dried albumin preparation whereas in the other we are dealing 
with an albumin fraction from dried whole serum. The results, however, together 
with the curve of Fig. 36 (from an exposure taken 40 minutes after reaching 
full speed) serve to illustrate an important fact which we have already recorded 
for dried cow serum, viz. that the soluble protein after drying by this technique 
has all the normal characteristics of the original protein. 


Exp. 4. Fractions arising in the cataphoresis of normal human serum. 

We have not obtained by any fractionation process a specimen of human 
serum albumin comparable in homogeneity with specimens of recrystallised horse 
serum albumin, hior have we obtained a specimen of human globulin so nearly 
homogeneous as the best horse globulin preparations obtained by repeated pre- 
cipitation [1935, 1] although these are not perfect in this respect. We therefore 
decided to try the method of transport cataphoresis and in this experiment we 
used an apparatus described by Theorell [1934]^. About 100 ml. of fresh serum 
from a healthy student volunteer were placed m the bend of the special U-tube, 
the limbs of which are built up of short glass sections. By sliding shutters it is 
possible to close off the ends of each section without leakage so that each limb 
becomes subdivided into a number of closed cylindrical compartments and the 
fluid may be withdrawn from each compartment. Liquid junctions in the two 
limbs between the serum below^ and a phosphate buffer of the same p-^ (7*21) 
and conductivity above were carefully made and cataphoretic movement of the 
serum protein induced in the usual way by means of a high potential applied 
through silver/silver chloride electrodes. The serum pigment migrated with the 

1 I am indebted to Med. Kand. 0. Mellaiider for assistance in this experiment. 
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more rapidly moving albumin boundary. After 12 hours the various compart- 
ments were shut off and the solutions withdrawn, and a portion of each was tested 
for albumin and globulin. The solution from the upper compartment m the 
positive limb of the U-tube gave only an albumin reaction. The solutions from 
the upper three compartments in the negative limb gave no protein reactions, 
and that from the fourth gave only a globulin reaction. These albumin and 
globulin solutions were then dialysed against 1 % sodium chloride to determine 
the protein refraction increments and were then examined in the ultracentrifuge. 



Table IV. Results obtained in the investigation of fractions arising in the 
cata/phoresis of human serum. 


Prepared from normal human 
serum by transport 
cataphoresis 



r 

Albumin 

Globulin 

Cell thickness (mm.) 

4-00 

3-00 

Optical scale distance (cm.) 

4-94 

3-64 

Cell temperature (first exposure) 

32-8° 

31-7° 

Cell temperature (last exposure) 

35-1° 

34- F 

Approximate duration of run (hours) 

2 

li 

Mean centrifugal force used (times gravity) 

250,000 

255,000 

Total - Hq , by refractometer, A = 589 mfi 

0-00189 

0-00371 

Corresponding total protein concentration (g./lOO ml.) 

0-95 

1-70 

Total % - % corrected to A=366mju. 

0-00204 

0-00401 

Average 20 ’ 15^^ 

4-39 

6-75 

Average - Uq from curve of sedimentation diagram 

A = 366 mil 

0-00184 

0-00289 

-10% 

6-3 

-28% 

Spreading coefficient of boundary (cm.^/sec. 10’') 

4-9 


Table IV shows the results of the two experiments, and Fig. 4 a a curve from 
the albumin experiment from an exposure taken 55 minutes after reaching full 
speed. The curves show that the albumin contains only very small amounts of 
globulin, if any . It is the most nearly homogeneous human albumin preparation 
which we have obtained and suggests that the method of transport cataphoresis 
has considerable possibilities in the preparation of pure serum albumins where 
these are not crystallisable. It should be noted in particular from Table IV 
that the boundary spreading coefScient of the albumin corresponds well with 
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the value for recrystallised horse serum albumin in corresponding coiiceiitra- 
tion [cf. 1935, 1, Fig. 4]. The curves from the globulin solutions are also 
satisfactory and show no signs of an A fraction such as contaminates the 
human globulin preparations of Figs. 2a and 2b. The discrepancy between 
measured and calculated total % — %o rather high in this case. We conclude 
from this experiment that the cataphoresis method is on the whole a satisfactory 
one for fractionating human sera. 

The object of this experiment was to obtain human albumin and globulin 
preparations which could be mixed together again and the mixture examined 
in the centrifuge. We obtained just sufficient of the above solutions to make a 
mixture of 3-57 g./lOO ml. total protein concentration, and we show in Fig. 45 
a curve of this mixture obtained from an exposure taken 55 minutes after 
reaching full speed. From the curves of this experiment we calculate the 
albumin/globulin ratio to be 2*9. The ratio of the quantities of albumin to 
globulin added was 1*3. Even if we regard the globulin preparation as only 
80 % monodisperse it is clear that on mixing the two together a considerable 
shift has occurred in the ratio of the fractions. From this experiment it is 
deduced that the equilibrium between the fractions in human serum is reversible 
just as we have shown it to be in the case of horse serum fractions. It is, however, 
not reversible in one respect. It will be noted that the A curve in Fig. 45 is 
quite symmetrical, no signs of an X fraction being detecta We. We have noted 
[1935, 2] the same irreversible change when cow and horse sera are treated with 
ammonium sulphate. The significance of the phenomenon is obscure. 

Xxp. 5. Globulin fractions from antidipMheritic horse, serum. 

It will have been noted in the examination of the total globulins of normal 
sera that no distinct molecular types exist in these which might correspond to 
the pseudoglobulin and euglobulin fractions. If these two fractions represent 
different proteins we must conclude either that the two have the same molecular 
weight but different chemical constitutions, or that they are produced by the 
process of electrodialysis which leads to their separation. To investigate this 
matter we prepared the total globulin from an immune serum^ [1935, 3, Exp. 1, 
Serum 2] by one precipitation with ammonium sulphate and electrodialysed a 
portion of this to give pseudoglobulin and euglobulin fractions. 

Besults. 


10 ml. of serum 2 gave 16’ 34 ml. of globulin solution. 

Refraction increment of globulin ... ... 0-00833 

Therefore refraction increment of globulin in original serum ... 0-01361 

Total protein refraction increment of original serum ... ... 0-01770 

Therefore proportion of total protein refraction increment of original 

serum due to total globulin fraction ... ... ... ... 77% 


It may be mentioned here incidentally that antidiphtheritic serum 1 [1935, 3] 
when subjected to the same analytical procedure gave a globulin proportion 
of 79-5%. 

The total globulin of serum 2 was centrifuged and Fig. 5 a shows the curve 
of an exposure taken 50 minutes after reaching full speed. It will be seen from 
this and from the results in Table V that the preparation is nearly homogeneous 


^ The fractionation of immune sera into eu- and pseudo-globulin fractions is now a process 
of considerable commercial importance. 
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which is surprising for a single precipitation. We may assume tha,t the propor- 
tion of homogeneous globixlin in the original serum is slightly less than the 
analytical figure— say 75 %— on account of traces of albumm in the globulin 
prepmation Ultraeentrifiigal analysis of the undiluted serum [1935, 3] showed 
that exactly equal amounts of 4 and © fractions were present. This means that 
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Table V. Results obtained in the investigatio7i of globulin fractions 
from an immune serum. 

Fractions from antidipiitlieritic 
horse serum 


Cell thickness (mm.) 2-00 2*00 2*00 

Optical scale distance (cm.) 1-38 1*68 2*28 

Cell temperature (first exposure) 34*8° 33*0° 32*7° 

Cell temperature (last exposure) 35*2° 35*5° 34*9° 

Approximate duration of run (hours) 2 If If 

Mean centrifugal force used (times gravity) 255,000 255,000 255, 00(.) 

Total % “ Wp , by refractometer, A = 589 wju. 0*00833 0*00619 0*00915 

Corresponding total protein concentration (g./lOO ml.) 4*48 3*33 4*92 

Total % - > corrected to A =366 0*00899 0*00668 0*00988 

Average 20*1^^® 

Average - 7^0 from curve of sedimentation diagram, 0*00788 0*00603 0*00499 

A=366w/ft 

“%diff.”ni~Wo “-12*3% -9*7% -40*5% 

Spreading coefficient of boundary (cm.^/sec. x 10^) 0*15 0*36 1*3 

the area of the .4 curve corresponds to twice the amount of albumin which is 
recoverable from this serum and the area of the G curve to two-thirds the 
recoverable globulin. These figures give some idea of the extent to which the 
albumin/globulin ratio in an untreated immune serum may be altered by the 
equilibrium between the fractions. 

10 ml. of the total globulin of serum 2 were diatysed at 4"" against distilled 
water and then eleetrodialysed according to the procedure described by Ettisch 
and Ewig [1928]. As recommended by Ettisch and de Loureiro [1933] we have 
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used at the cathode a membrane of parchment and at the anode a memliraiie 
of glycine-collodion. The eiectrodialysis was completed inside an hour with no 
detectable rise of temperature in the cell. The liquid in the centre compartment 
was stirred up and poured off. The precipitate was separated by centrifuging, 
drained and stirred up with 1 % sodium chloride in which it redissolved slowly 
and incompletely to an opalescent solution. After standing overnight in con- 
tact with the insoluble globulin the solution of eugiobulin was dialysed, against 
1 % sodium chloride and examined in the ultracentrifuge. The pseudoglobulin 
solution was dialysed against 1 % sodium chloride and similarly examined. The 
results are shown in Table V, and Fig, 5 b shows the curve of an exposure taken 
43 minutes after reaching full speed in the experiment on the eugiobulin fraction. 
The pseudoglobulin fraction differs in no significant details from the original 
total globulin preparation. The eugiobulin preparation, on the other hand, is 
largely polydisperse, as is shown b}^ the shape of the curves, the large “ % diff.'’ 
values, and the abnormally large boundary spreading coefficient. Svedberg and 
Sjogren [1930] and Mutzenbeeher [1931] found both the pseudogiobulin and 
eugiobulin of normal horse sera to be polydisperse, the former fraction much 
less so than the latter. Svedberg and Sjogren did not use differently charged 
membranes and their eiectrodialysis lasted for 36 hours. Mutzenbeeher used 
the same technique as that described above but electrodialysed whole serum 
instead of total globulin. These differences may explain why our pseudogiobulin 
preparation appears to be more nearly homogeneous than theirs. Alternatively, 
antidiphtheritic horse serum may be capable of giving a relatively homogeneous 
pseudogiobulin fraction while normal horse serum is not. We may say at least 
that the polydisperse nature of eugiobulin seems to be fully substantiated. Our 
experiment also shows that the pseudogiobulin of antidiphtheritic horse serum 
does not contain any homogeneous fraction of significantly different molecular 
weight from that of the total globulin. 




Exp. 6. Arbitrary globulin fractions from the serum of G.N. 

[septic pneumonia). 

It has been shown in Exp. 8 of a previous paper [1935, 3] that in the un- 
treated state the protein of G.N.’s serum is approximately equally distributed 
between A, 0 and X fractions. We employed for this serum a purely arbitrary 
method of fractionation. 4-24 mi. of serum were diluted with 40 ml. of 1 % 
sodium chloride, and saturated ammonium sulphate was added with shaking 
until a substantial precipitate had appeared as judged by the turbidity of the 
solution. This required 23 ml. of the ammonium sulphate solution. The pre- 
cipitate was centrifuged off, dialysed and examined in the ultracentrifuge 
(fraction 1). More saturated ammonium sulphate (4 ml.) was added until 
another substantial precipitate had appeared and this was also separated and 
dialysed (fraction 2). Sufficient ammonium sulphate (17*24 ml.) was now added 
to make half saturation and the remainder of the globulin separated off 
(fraction 3). From the results of the refractive index measurements we obtain 
the following values for the proportions of the total refraction increment of the 
original serum which are due to each fraction. 

Fraction 1 ... ... 15% 

» 2 ... ... 16 % 

„ 3 ... ... 30*5% 

The results of the ultracentrifugal examination of these three fractions are 
shown in Table VI, and Fig. 6 a shows the curves of an exposure taken 56 minutes 
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after reaching full speed in the experiment on fraction^2. The results for the 
three globulin fractions indicate that these have approximately the same corn- 
position, if we except differences in the '' % diff.” values which indicate inamiy 



Table VI. Results obtained in the investigation of certain arbitrary globulin 
fractions from a pathological human serum {G.N.). 


Cell thickness (mm.) 

Optical scale distance (cm.) 

Cell temperature (first exposure) 

Cell temperature (last exposure) 

Approximate duration of run (hours) 

Mean centrifugal force used (times gravity) 

Total % “ 'Wo » Sy refractoineter, A=o89wfA 
Corresponding total protein concentration (g./lOO ml.) 
Total 111 corrected to A = 366wju 

Average 20 • 

Average Ui -tiq from curve of sedimentation diagram, 
A = 366mja 

“%diff.” 

Spreading coefficient of boundary (cm.^/sec. x 10^) 


Globulin 

Globulin 

Globulin 

fraction 

fraction 

fraction 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

2*00 

2*00 

2*00 

2*14 

1*68 

1*08 

32*6° 

33*9° 

29*6° 

35*5° 

36*1° 

33*0° 

If 

If 

If 

250,000 

255,000 

245,000 

0*00687 

0*00728 

0*00875 

3*14 

3*32 

4*00 

0*00742 

0*00786 

0*00945 

6*18 

6*20 

5*65 

0*00578 

0*00680 

0*00665 

-22% 

-13*5% 

-29*5 % 

0*26 

0*27 

0*18 


differences in the amount of polydisperse protein in each fraction. It is mter- 
esting to find also that the curves of all tliree fractions show very small pro- 
portions of A fractions to be present— much less than we have found in tlie 
globulin fractions of normal human sera. These erratic results all support the 
view already stated that some factor — ^probably electrochemical — of which we 
have no precise knowledge determines the ultimate degree of homogeneity ot 
the globulin precipitates obtained by treating serum with ammonium sulphate. 

Exp, 7\ Total globulin fractions from- the sera of A . J. 

{malignant disease) and G.L.E. {myeloma), 

4 ml. of A, J.’s serum analysed by procedure (u) gave 2-0 ml. of a globulin solution. 


Refraction increment of globulin ... 0*0106 

Therefore refraction increment of globulin in originar serum ... 0*00503 

Total protein refraction increment of original serum 0*0128 

Therefore proportion of total protein refraction increment of original 

serum due to globulin fraction ... 39*3% 

4 ml. of G.L.E.’s serum yielded 8 ml. of globulin solution. 

Refraction increment of globulin ... ... ... ... ... 0*00796 

Therefore refraction increment of globulin in original serum ... 0*01592 

Total protein refraction increment of original serum ... ... 0*0220 

Therefore proportion of total protein refraction increment of original 
serum due to globulin fraction ... 72*4 
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The results are shown in Table VII, and Fig. 7 a shows a curve of i 
globulin (from an exposure taken 44|- minutes after reaching full speed), 
Fig. 76 a curve of G.L.E.’s globulin (from an exposure taken 65 minutes 
reaching full speed). 
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Table Results obtained in the investigation of the total globulins from 
the sera of A. J. {malignant disease) and G.L.E. {myeloma). 




Total globulin Total globulin 
from serum from serum 

ofA.J. of G.L.E. 


Cell thickness (mm.) 

Optical scale distance (cm.) 

Cell temperature (first exposure) 

Cell temperature (last exposure) 

Approximate duration of run (hours) 

Mean centrifugal force used (times gravity) 

Total % -tzq, by refractometer, A =589 mg. 
Corresponding total protein concentration (g./lOO ml.) 
Total % - '«o ? corrected to A = 366 mju. 

Average 20 • 

Average % from curve of sedimentation diagram, 
X = 366mjx 

Total Wj-Wq from curve of sedimentation diagram, 
A = 366mjLt 
‘‘ % difi.” total ~ 


2-00 

0-78 

33*2° 

35-7° 

jii 

255^000 

0*0106 

4*84 

0*0115 

5*01 


2*00 

1*38 

31*1° 

33*9° 

2 

255,000 
0*00796 
3*64 
0*00860 
5*56(7) 
6*77 {G) 
0*00443(7) 
0*00247 (G) 
0*00690 


The total globulin from A.J.’s serum appears to be almost completely free 
from any A fraction and except for the discrepancy of -- 19 % between calcu- 
lated and measured refraction increments it has the characteristics of a homo- 
geneous protein. It is also noteworthy in this experiment that the proportion 
of globulin fraction obtained by precipitation analysis, viz. 39-3 % is in exact 
agreement with the proportion obtained by ultracentrifugal analysis of the 
serum diluted with 4 volumes of 1 % sodium chloride. 

Fig. 76 and the results in Table VII show that the globulin precipitate from 
G.L.E ’s serum is composed of two molecular types corresponding approxi- 
mately in sedimentation constants to the Y and G fractions of the origmal 
serum. Both fractions appear to be homogeneous. 
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Ew 8 ToM albumin and total globulin fractions fram the 

serumof KM. 

In the earlier examination of this serum [1935, 3] we 

SrcW a “to S«monium sulphate was temoved apd the prot™ was obtained 
r„ »Snt"aS “wen. This Lwon was then examined m the oenlrfage. 


BesuUs. 

4 mi of K.M.’s serum yielded 2*4 ml. of globulin solution. 

ai»«« ■aoii.i.aa'-™" 

Total protein refraction increment of original serum V “' i 

TherefLe proportion of total protein refraction merement of oiigmal 

serum due to globulin fraction 


0-00662 

0-00397 

0-0118 


The results of the ultracentrifugal experiments are shown in Table \ III. 
The curve of Fig. 8 a is from an exposure taken 100 mmutes after reachmg full 
Sredl the experiment on the total albumin; that of Fig. 86 is from an 
eSsiire taken 46i minutes after reaching full speed m the experiment on the 
S Sobulin. These curves and the results obtained from them demonstrate 
clearly what has happened to the new molecular type in the processes of frac- 
tionation. The new (Ai) molecule has remained in solution m close association 
with the A fraction. The ratio of the concentration of Aj to A molecules m the 
Tbumin fraction is however markedly different from then ratio ^ tiie <>n^nal 
serum There are several possible explanations of this, but none that can be 
substantiated in the meantime. 
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The globulin fraction contains slightly more than 20 % of an A fraction. 
In this respect it differs from the preceding pathological globulin preparations 
and resembles the preparations from normal human sera (Exp. 2). 




Table VIII. Results obtained in the examination of the albumin and total 
globulin fractions from the serum of K.M. {malignant disease). 


Cell thickness (mm.) 

Optical scale distance (cm.) 

Cell temperature (first exposure) 

Cell temperature (last exposure) 

Approximate duration of run (hours) 

Mean centrifugal force used (times gravity) 

Total -- tiQ , by refractometer, A = 589 m/i, 

Corresponding total protein concentration (g./lOO ml.) 
Total - 71q , corrected to A = 366 mp 

Average 20 • 10^^ 

ilverage n, - Uq from sedimentation 

diagW,A = 366m,i Fractions 


Albumin 

fraction 

2-00 

3*18 

30-2=’ 

3 

250,000 
0-00659 
3-30 
0-00712 
J2-70(AJ 
(3-71 (A) 
(0-00177 (Ml) 
10-00458 (A) 
0-00635 
- 11 % 


Total 

globulin 


255,000 
0-00662 
3*02 
0-00715 
6-23 {G) 


0-00410 (G) 
0-00109 (A) 
0-00519 
_ 97 0/ 

- /n 


Genebal discussion. 


SEEUM FRACTIONS IN THE ULTRAGENTRIFUGE 


The view that the albumin and globulin which can be isolated from serum 
represent stable chemical individuals probably existing as such in the original 
untreated serum has been widely accepted for many years. The popularity of 
the view is due to the agreement which has been obtained by many workers 
studying various physical and chemical properties of these proteins. Serum 
albumin has become generally regarded as an amphoteric substance of well- 
defined elementary chemical composition, molecular weight, isoelectric point, 
electrophoretic mobility, specific refraction increment, specific light absorption 
and optical rotation. When one considers the possibilitie# for differences be- 
tween the results of various observers which are due to differences and errors 
in the techniques of observation, it is probably fair comment to say that the 
general measui*e of agreement in regard to the properties of serum albumin is 
satisfactory and in support of the view that all observers are examining essen- 
tially the same substance. The same cannot be said confidently of serum 
globulin, because in this case the measure of agreement among different ob- 
servers has not been good. There has been, however, a strong undercurrent of 
belief in regard to this substance that the disagreements arise from the presence 
of quantities of contaminating substances, and that in the preparation of each 
observer there is present in greater or smaller concentration, a common sub- 
stance. 

Sorensen, to whose earlier work on egg albumin is due probably more than 
to anything else, the inception of the view that the proteins are stable chemical 
entities, has recently [1930] given good reasons for doubting the fundamental 
principles on which this view is based. It is now Sorensen’s contention that the 
uniformity of the results obtained for the serum proteins is not a criterion of 
the eventual individuality and purity of these substances but only of the repro- 
ducibility of the physical and chemical conditions under which the proteins 
are prepared. He regards both proteins of serum as component or ‘%o-preeipi- 
tation ” systems made up of stable main valency units (probably polypeptides) 
which are loosely held together by residual valencies. The ultimate size, number 
and general properties of these loosely constructed units is determined by the 
physical conditions which hold in the solution at any instant. Since practically 
all observers have obtained their albumin and globulin fractions from solutions 
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of closely prescribed ammonium sulphate content it is to be expected that they 
should obtain fractions of similar composition. 

Sorensen’s conclusions would be more convincmg to us if his carefully con- 
ducted experiments had been carried out with fresh untreated serum instead 
of with serum powder dried by the Hardy-Gardner procedure, and also if his 
proof had contained more definite physical evidence of the existence of Ms 
protem co-precipitation systems in native protein solutions. The facts which 
we have related in the foregoing series of papers, however, neither support nor 
disprove his theory because our proof of the existence of albumin and globulin 
fractions in mixtures over a range of concentrations is purely arbitrary. Our 
practice has been to find first an empirical relationship between the concen- 
tration and sedimentation constant of a protein, and thereafter to use the 
sedimentation constant to identify the protein in any concentration. The 
original relationship may depend on the effects of viscosity alone or on a com- 
bination of viscosity effects and changes in the molecular dimensions of the 
protein. The real test of Sorensen’s theory is whether or not the observed 
molecular weights of the serum proteins tend to a constant value in dilute 
solutions. From a consideration of the data of Svedberg and Sjogren [1930] on 
the sedimentation equilibrium of serum proteins, and of Adair and Robmson 
[1930] on the osmotic pressure of the serum proteins we incline to the view that 
serum albumin at least has a constant molecular weight in high dilutions. 

We can say from the results of this work that untreated sera or concentrated 
mixtures of the serum proteins do not contain a collection of residual valency 
units which are all of the same particle size. Sorensen does not say whether his 
CO -precipitation systems might be expected to contam under a given set of 
conditions a small or a large number of different particle sizes. The ultra- 
centrifuge shows that in normal serum there are present three fractions each 
of which if not completely homogeneous can only be heterogeneous within very 
narrow limits. We may assume with Sorensen that the serum represents a set 
of tliree co-precipitation systems, but we must postulate that specific molecular 
forces are operative in producing and maintaining only those three sets of loosel}^ 
bound residual valency units. Sorensen’s theory does not explain the nature 
of these forces. 

In one important respect Sorensen’s views coincide strikingly with the facts 
of our experiments. To quote his own words “an mteraction must be assumed, 
for example in serum, between the protem systems mutually as well as between 
these and other substances present”. The equilibrium which we have shown 
to exist between A and G fractions in serum appears to agree with his prediction 
in all essentials. It must be remarked, however, that this equilibrium pheno- 
menon does not necessarily require that the A and G fractions se|)arately should 
be reversibly dissociable systems. The phenomenon is equally well explained by 
the theory that two stable proteins are able to form loose combinations when 
present in sufficient concentration. Neither point of view offers any explanation 
of the really unusual fact about this equilibrium, that the protein complex 
or compound (according to the viewpoint adopted) has lower molecular dimen- 
sions than at least one of the disruption systems (or stable proteins) to which 
it gives rise on dilution. 

Whether Sorensen’s view that the proteins as a class are reversibly disso- 
ciable polypeptide systems is true or not is of great importance in comiection 
with the results of investigations on isolated proteins. On the other hand it has 
only a small significance for the results of investigations on untreated serum. 
In the latter case it is frequently only desired to know the nature of the protein 
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rac ions as they exist in serum and it is of minor importance whether these 

. ractions represent proteins which may be isolated from the serum or dissociable 
sys ems of no fixed composition. In general, however, the prospect of enlarging 
our knowledge of the protein constitution of serum will be greatly increased if 
1 IS possible to separate the proteins in stable form and examine the pure solu- 
tions. For this reason we have conducted the preliminary fractionation investi- 
gations reported m this paper. 

^ Ihe outstanding feature of these few experiments is the lack of uniformity 
in the composition of the globulin precipitates obtained by half saturation with 
ammonium sulphate. Whereas certain sera, e.g. normal human and cow sera, 
gave rise to globulin precipitates which contained relativel}^ large quantities of 
albumin, other sera, e.g, normal horse and some pathological human sera, gave 
rise to globulin fractions which contained only small amounts of albumin. The 
lesults of the latter experiments suggest that under certain conditions even a 
single precipitation with ammonium sulphate is capable of giving rise to satis- 
factorily homogeneous globulin preparations. The results of the experiments as 
a whole, however, suggest that we have still to find out what constitute ideal 
conditions for quantitativety fractionating serum bv means of ammonitim 
sulphate. 

An experiment with the transport cataphoresis method of fractionation has 
indicated that there are possibilities inlierent in this technique, particularly 
with regard to the fractionation of human sera. On theoretical grounds the 
method appears to be an ideal one for the preparation of serum proteins and 
it is hoped to attempt its application later to the isolation of the new molecular 
types wFich have been shown to exist in certain pathological sera. 

We have examined the ammonium sulphate fractions from two pathological 
sera in which the evidence for the existence of new molecular types could be 
regarded as quite definite. The results indicate that in both cases the new 
molecular types have retamed their individuality after the treatment with 
ammonium sulphate, a behaviour which does not seem to be shared by the 
X fraction ol normal sera. This fact holds out considerable prospect that they 
represent stable proteins which like albumin and globulin are capable of being 
isolated in a comparatively pure state. The only satisfactory proof of this is, of 
course, actually to isolate them and demonstrate their purity. We anticipate, 
however, that many methods of fractionation will need to be tried and the 
results tested at every step by uitracentrifugal analysis before a suitable frac- 
tionation technique will be found. 


SUMMABY. 


Fractions obtained from various sera have been investigated in the ultra- 
centrifuge. 

1. The total globulin from a normal cow serum, whether precipitated from 
concentrated or dilute solution with ammonium sulphate, was found to be 
markedly heterogeneous due to the presence mainly of albumin. 

2. The total globulins precipitated from two normal human sera in dilute 
solution with ammonium sulphate also contained quantities of albumin, 

3. Albumin and globulin fractions were isolated from a human serum which 
had been dried with ether and alcohol. In spite of repeated precipitations with 
ammonium sulphate these fractions contained large amounts of polydisperse 
protein. 
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4 . Albumin and globulin fractions obtained by cataphoresis of a normal 

human serum were found to be after one pre- 

«. The t.t.1 glotalin &■=■» “ emounte of 

oipitation mth >”r»™ " J jMs „repat»lioii by eleotrodialyais 



ij.ayvA ^ 

was at least 50 % poiydisperse. im man sera in dilute solution 

6. In the Wionation »f were oMained^ 

yIoily^»‘« w.„ rrf^=’“ ft-£. 

In one case the new protem was found m the aiDumm nae 

in the globulin fraction. 4.1, + „ oino-lp nreeinitation with ammonium 

enlilTlStTSel;— " P"' ^ 

purposes of quantitative anal^’^sis. 
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It will be possible to continue this work at the Lister Institute, London, 
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CXLIX. DETERMINATION OF VITAMIN A WITH 
THE HILGER VITAMETER EQUIPPED WITH A 
DEVICE FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDING. 


By OLAV NOTEVARP. 

From the Nonvegian Fisheries Research Station and Official Cod Liver Oil 
Control Laboratories, Bergen, Nonvay, 

{Received March 23rd, 1935.) 

The ultraviolet absorption at 328 mp, has now been generally accepted to be, 
with certain limitations, a measure of the content of vitamin A [League of 
Nations Commission, 1934]. The spectrographic determination of this, however, 
requires elaborate and expensive apparatus and a considerable amount of work 
by expert hands, which makes it unsuitable for use as a general method of 
analysis. For the Official Norwegian Cod Liver Oil Control Laboratories under 
technical leadership of the Fisheries Research Station, it was very desirable to 
be able to carry out the determination by means of some simpler apparatus, 
and as early as 1932 enquiries were made with the leading makers of optical 
instruments whether it was possible to manufacture a simple apparatus suitable 
only for measuring nsual spectrophotometers 

were available, but early in 1933 the firm A. Hilger, London, sent out their 
vitameter, which was exactly the instrument we were looking for, and the first 
one manufactured was delivered to our laboratories. 

A description of the vitameter has been published by Adam Hilger, Ltd. 
The measurement, as far as the observer is concerned, consists of the matching 
of intensity of two fluorescent lines. We soon found that the matching of the 
intensity of the two fluorescent lines was difficult, determinations carried out 
at different times and by different observers giving discrepancies of up to 
+ 10-15 % . In order to avoid this I tried to record the intensity of the lines 
photographically, and it was found that they had sufficient photographic 
activity to give prints within a few seconds on the most vigorous gaslight 
printing paper available. This material has the great advantage of being inde- 
pendent of a dark-room, which makes developing etc., a very simple matter. 

I therefore equipped our vitameter with a simple device for photographing 
the lines on such paper, and this has been in constant use during the last year 
and a half and has enabled us to obtain exact and objective observations 
quickly and easily. 

The consliruction of the device will be seen in Fig. 1. Immediately in front 
of the fluorescent screen there have been made two narrow slits to allow the 
insertion of a holder for the paper. This runs in rails that are fixed to the support 
for the screen, both holder and rails being made so as to get the paper as close 
as possible to the screen. The paper is held in place by the turned down edges 
of the holder and is pushed in till it meets a stop, to ensure that it is always 
held in the same place. On the back of the holder there are marks to show where 
to begin and how far it is to be moved for each exposure. We have found a size 
of paper 9 x 4 cm. suitable. 
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aination a suitable solution is first prepared, which 
coefficient of 0-6-1-0. The absorption is first deter- 
ye, a shutter is placed in front of the lens and the 
i in the holder. It should be marked to show which 


side is up. Exposures are then made at suitable intervals of E, the holder being 
moved about 5 mm. between each exposure. The time necessary increases as the 
aperture is reduced; we have found a suitable exposure to be ten times as many 
seconds as the aperture reading (^?=log Jo/Z) running the copper arc at 45-50 
volts, 046 ampere, and with a gap of about 1 mm. The paper is then developed 
for one minute in an ordinary, vigorous paper developer, and fixed. This can 
be done in electric or subdued daylight if the paper is protected from direct rays. 
Even greater freedom can be obtained by using a desensitising bath first. 


Sample 


Interval 


Print with lines brought together to 
facilitate reading. 


Original print. 


It will be necessary to expose from about 20 % below to 20 % above the 
approximate value, the intervals being chosen according to the accuracy desired. 
If the apertures have been correctly chosen it will be found that the print of 
the line that has passed through the solution is weaker than that from the 
aperture for the lowest values, the difference growing .less until there is equality 
and then the case is reversed. A typical set of exposures is sho^Yn in Fig. 2. 
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The intervals may be chosen down to 0-06 E and it is possible to read with 
an accuracy of ±0*01. Parallel determinations should not differ more than 
±0*02, that is + 3 % if the observation is carried out at 0'6~0-7. 

It will be seen that the accuracy is considerably greater than is obtainable 
by ocular readings and approaches the accuracy obtainable by usual spectro- 
graphic methods. 

Corrections. The increased accuracy makes it necessary to take certain pre- 
cautions. The glass cell must be perfectly clean and should be polished before 
each observation with a piece of clean wash-leather. The solutions must be free 
from any turbidity, and a correction must be introduced for the solvent used. 
This makes the choice of solvent imimportant as long as its absorption is low 
and it does not in any way harm the vitamin. 

Table I gives some of the values found for various solvents in one of the 
cells that have been used. It should be noted that these cannot be regarded as 
absolute values of Eggsm/t • They may be expected to vary with different instru- 
ments and cells, as the latter and the compensating glass plates may differ 
slightly. No special precautions have been taken to purify the solvents, the 
chloroform is ordinary B.P. and the alcohol may be expected to contain alde- 
hyde, as it has not been protected from air. 


Table 1. E/or 

solvents in vita-glass cell No. II. 


Mean 

value 

Chloroform 

0-04 

0*05 

0*03 

0*04 

0'03 

0-04 

Alcohol, absolute 

0-07 

0-09 

0-11 

0*10 

0-08 

0*09 

The same + 10 % chloroform 

0*07 

0-07 

0-06 

0-07 

0-08 

0*07 

Toluene 

0-07 

0-07 

0-08 

— 

— 

0-07 


Although it has a relatively great absorption, and dissolves only a limited 
quantity of oil, we have found that absolute alcohol is the most suitable solvent, 
as vitamin A is more stable in this than in other solvents, and it does not 
evaporate very quickly. 

Betting of the vitameter. It is imperative that the arc should be placed exactly 
at the correct distance from the lens, as .the changes in aperture are not sym- 
metrical. The prints of the two lines wiU then appear exactly one above the other 
and be equally broad, and variations in density across the lines, if any, should 
correspond. If the arc is out of focus, the line from the aperture will be blackened 
unsymmetrically, and it is difficult to obtain correct readings. To set the vita- 
meter it is best to use a solution with a density of O-S-l-O. The arc is then set 
and the lines matched as nearly as possible by eye. Exposures are made wdth 
the arc at slightly different distances (2—4 mm.), it being then easy to see from 
the prints which is the right distance. The setting can be checked by determining 
the same substance in several concentrations. Table II gives some values of 
the same oil in two concentrations in different solvents. 


Solvent 

Chloroform 

jj 

Alcohol 

Toluene 


Concentration 

Table II. 

Correction 

Corrected 

wlOg./I. 

■^S2S7n/A 

g./h : ' 


for solvent 


13-0 

0*92 

0*04 

0*88 

0*68 

6*4 

0*47 

0*04 

0*43 

0*67 

13*0 

0*96 

0*09 

0*87 

0-67 

6*4 

0*52 

0*09 

0*43 

0-67 

13-0 

0*90 

0*07 

0*83 

0*64 

6*4 

0*50 

0*07 

0-43 

0-67 


It will be seen that the various conditions give good agreement for ■ 
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VitamMer values as compared with spectrographio 


determinations . 


It is of eoOTse vital to the value of the readings in the vitameter that they 
agree with or stand in some constant relation to values determmed spectro- 
oraphicaUy. We have carried out numerous determinations on cod-liver oils, 
halibut-liver oils and also various concentrates that give good agreement, and 
the values give the usual parallelism with the blue values obtained. 

Table III shows results which have been found after the present technique 


had been worked out. 


Table III. 


Sample 

Cod-liver oil 1 

Concentrate of same 

(quick method) 

God-liver oil 2- 
Concentrate of same 

„ (quick method) 

Cod-liver oil 3 
Concentrate of same 

„ (quick method) 

Cod-liver oil 4 
Cod-liver oil 5 
Halibut-liver oil 1 
Halibut-liver oil 2 
Herring oil concentrate 
Ether extract of vitamin preparation 
(thick syrup; ether-soluble matter = 
l* 2 g./l 60 g.,sp. gr. = i-32) 


Colour Free lated 

1 


2 cm. layer 

fatty 

Kreis 

for 

f 

■ 

^ 

A ■ 

acid 

test 

0-04 g. 

Spectro- 

Vita- 

Y.V. 

B.V. 

g./lOOg. 

R.V. 

oil 

grapli 

meter 

1-5 

0-0 

0-95 

3*0 

7*7 

0*50 

0-46 



■ 

' 

15-5 

0*42 

0-39 





— 

— 

. — 

0*42 

0-38 

4*4 

0'4 

1*40 

6-0 

17-0 

0*89 

0-90 



• 


29-0 

— 

0-77 





— 

. — 

__ 

— 

0-77 

7-0 

1-2 

3-20 

9*6 

15*0 

0-76 

0-75 







— 

0*68 

0-62 





__ 

>_ 

— 

0-68 

0-66 

3-0 

0‘2 

1-00 

15-0 

19*0 

0-97 

1-03 

2-0 

0-0 

0-80 

3-0 

18*0 

0-94 

0-92 

1040 

205 

27-50 ca. 600 

1600 

47 

49 

35 

5-6 

6-00 ca. 100 

1750 

50 

49 

.. — . 

— 



— 

0*9 

0-073 

0-066 



Sample 

3 

3*3 

0-124 

0-117 



■ „ ■ 24 ■ 

15-0 

0-38 

0-39 



■ „ 73 

10*5 

0-25 

0-23 


The b.lue value, colour and Kreis test have all been determined in a standard 
Lovibond Tintometer. The last test has been carried out with 5 ml. cod-liver oil 
+ 5 ml concentrated hydrochloric acid+phloroglucinol and measured in a 2 cm. 
layer [Taffel and Revis, 1931; Notevarp and Pillgram-Larsen, 1932]. 


Practical applications of the vitameter , 

■^328 m their concentrates. The directions for the determination of 

vitamin A by means of the absorption at 328 m/t regard it as necessary to carry 
out the determination on the unsaponifiable fraction, except in the ease of very 
potent preparations. It seems, though, as if the relation between the biological 
potency and spectrographic value is chiefly based on E. of cod-liver oils them- 
selves [Coward et at., 1932; Chevallier and Chabre, 1933]. Separation of the 
unsaponifiable fraction is a considerable complication and greatly increases the 
demand for accuracy if the results are to be reliable. By the introduction of the 
photographically recording vitameter the measurement of absorption has be- 
come quite a simple operation with few sources of error, and if it were possible 
to avoid the preparation of the concentrate the determination of E would 
approach the determination of the blue value in simplicity. This latter is now 
in very extensive use for commercial and other mass analysis, but it is known 
to be a less good measure of the vitamin content than the absorption; it is messy 
and uses an unstable reagent, and it embraces a considerable number of sources 
of error. It would seem a great improvement if it were possible to replace it 
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by the vitameter. We have therefore carried out a number of determinatioiiKS 
on oils and their concentrates to obtain an estimate of the intrinsic absorption 
of the oils. These values will be found in Tables III and IV. Table III gives 
the values for three oils determined both spectrographically and in the vita- 
meter, the values in Table IV are from the vitameter alone. 

All due care has been taken when preparing the concentrates, the values 
marked * refer to concentrates prepared by a rapid method we have developed, 
which will not be described in detail here. The principle is that only a small 
amount of oil is saponified and the soap solution extracted with a known, volume 
of toluene. This is then washed, dried and used directly for the determination. 
All values have been corrected for the absorption of the solvent. The values for 
the concenti'ates are calculated so that they correspond with the amount of oil 
from which they have been prepared as the amount of concentrate is of no 

interest in this connection. _ , 

Table IV. 


Sample 

Quality 

Colour 

2 cm. layer 

Y.V. B.V.. 

Free 

fatty 

acid 

g./lOO 

Kreis 

test 

g. R.V. 

calcu- 

lated 

for 

0-04 g. 
oil 

JS 

Oil 

328 mix. 

Concen- 

trate 

E cone. 
E oil 

L. 14 

Light medicinal 

1-5 

— 

0-35 

2*3 

10-0 

0*58 

0-51* 

0*88 

L. 15 

1*5 

— 

0-45 

2-0 

12*0 

0*65 

0-62* 

0*95 

L. 28 

ll 

1*5 

— 

0*25 

4-6 

11-0 

0*69 


0*94 

567 


1-4 

— 

0*25 

ca. 5-0 

8*8 

0*52 

0-44 

0*85 

559 


1-7 


0-35 

5*0 

8*0 

0*50 

0*47* 

0-44 

0*90 

0*88 

A.J. 3 

ll 

L5 

0-0 

0*95 

3-0 

7*7 

0*46 

0*39 

0*85 

P. 2151 

Dark medicinal 

4*4 

0-4 

1-40 

6-0 

17*0 

0*90 

O-SS*" 

0*77 

0*83 

0*86 

P. 132 

Fresh 






0*82 

0-77* 

0*86 

0*85 


Bancid 

2-0 

0-0 

0*25 

14-0 

16-4 

0*97 

0*70=^ 

0*72 

272 

Crude 

7-0 

1-2 

’ 3-20 

9-6 

15*0 

0*75 

0-66^ 

0*88 

P. 182 

Poultry brown 

30 

3-0 

0-50 

31-5 

8*5 

0*73 

0*62 

0-42* 

0*83 

0-58 

P. 323 

Industrial 

100 

15 

32-0 

9-0 

6*5 

0*65 

0-33*^ 

0*51 


It will be seen that the absorption values of concentrates of medicinal cod- 
liver oils of high quality are from 83 to 95 % of the corresponding absorption 
of the oil. Even crude oils with 3*2 g./lOO g. free fatty acid have given absorptions 
in the concentrate of 83 and 88 % of that of the oil. To determine the 
pure medicinal oils it would therefore appear unnecessary to separate the un- 
saponifiable fraction, and in the case of cruder oils it seems only necessary when 
a high degree of accuracy is needed. The intrinsic absorption of these oils must 
be small, especially as it camiot a priori be supposed that the concentrates can 
be prepared entirely without loss. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Morgan et al, [1934] state 
that the biological activity of concentrates is 85 to 95 % of the corresponding 
value of the oils and that Evers and Smith [1934] find values of E for con- 
centrates of fresh medicinal cod-liver oils which are 83-94 % of the values for 
the oils themselves. 

E determined in the vitameter in relation to the blue value. 

We have obtained hundreds of parallel determinations of E and the blue 
value, as these are carried out simultaneously as a rule, and have found a satis- 
factory proportionality between the two. We are aware that this is not usually 
found for the oils by other authors [Coward et ah, 1932, etc.}, whereas it is found 
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for the concentrates [e.g. McWalter, 1934], Our evaluation of the blue value 
differs from the usual, however, so it is necessary to explain this. 

It is a well-known fact that the number of Lovibond glasses necessary for 
matching the antimony trichloride blue value is not proportional to 
eentration of chromogen. If it is not possible to obtain a direct match for 
0-04 owinff to the depth of the colour, I have found that the true blue value, 
i e the’ value that would have been found if the matching of 0-04 g. m a 1 cm. 
cell had been possible, can be calculated by a formula of the following type: 


where b is the blue value actuaffy measured, and d the dUution factor, a: was 
originaUy determined to be 0-7 from a very great number of blue values 
carried out at different concentrations [Notevarp and Hjorth-Hansen, 19oawJ. 
Later on it was possible to check the formula over a much greater range 
(B.V.=4 to B.V. = 150) in relation to spectrograpMc measurements, and it was 
foxmd that x=0‘8 gave the best agreement [Notevarp and. Weedon, 1933], 
Detailed publications dealing with the subject are in preparation. 



Fig. 3 shows how blue values calculated in this way give proportionality 
with E determined in the vitameter. 

Destruction of the vitamin. Differential determinations. 

The intrinsic absorption of absorbing oils may be eliminated by separating 
the unsaponifiable fraction, but this is of course not possible when the absorbing 
substances are of the same chemical nature as the vitamin. This will often be 
the case with oils and fats of a low vitamin potency, such as herring oils, muscle 
oils of other fat fishes, vitaminised margarine, butter etc. 

To estimate the absorption due to vitamin A it will then be necessary to 
remove either the foreign absorbents or the vitamin. The removal of pigments 
by means of adsorbent carbon is mentioned by Gillam et al. [1933]. 

It has been attempted to remove the vitamin in various ways. McWalter 
[1934] describes the effect of heat and aeration; irradiation has also been men- 
tioned. We have tried these various methods of destruction, with the result that 
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oxidation and heat have been rejected as uneertam. Oxidation will, often give 
rise to substances that absorb light at 328 especially when there are iniiiiite 
quantities of fat present. Irradiation seems to give much better results ; even 
when an oil is dissolved direct in alcohol, it appears to be possible to destroy 
vitamin A by light without the formation of appreciable amounts of absorbing 
substances. The difference agrees with what would be expected from the ab- 
sorption of the concentrate or the blue value. 

This subject will also be treated more in detail in a later publication, as there 
are still points that need closer investigation. Thus we have observed a hitherto 
mexplicable rise in the absorption of concentrates after destruction in a few 
cases. I will therefore only mention a few differential determinations here. The 
destruction has been effected through irradiation with a 500 watt Osram Vitalux 
lamp, the solutions being placed about 4 cm. from the surface of the lamp, 
usually for about 6 hours. The samples were cooled by a strong current of air, 
yet the temperature of the solution rose to about 40°. 


Gross values. • Net values (differential). 


Fig. 4 shows the results for the ether extracts of samples of a vitamin pre- 
paration intended as a substitute for cod-liver oil. The gross absorption values 
do not agree very well with the blue values, while the differential determinations 
show as good agreement as may be expected from these methods. The blue values 
and E have been determined absolutely independently. 

I would further mention that concentrates of a pure light cod-liver oil, or 
a pure halibut-liver oil, give values after irradiation from 5 % of the original 
value down to 0. This would appear to indicate that no substances that absorb 
light at 328 mp, are produced during the irradiation. 

Destruction of the vitamin in the undiluted oil, 

A sample of cod-liver oil was left on the roof for about 6 months (April 4th 
to October 10th, 1934) in a full, stoppered bottle of white glass. The following 

results were found: Freefotty Krek 

2 cm. acid value Peroxide B.V . 

Y.V. g./lOO g. R.V. * value 0-04 g, ^ ‘Mi mix 


Oil before irradiation 
Oil after irradiation 
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The irradiated oU has only about 5 % of fe original E 
with the blue value. This may indicate that the light has 

without forming new absorbing substances, but the possibility exists that the 

irradiation has destroyed other absorbents. 

E for the unsaponifiable fraction of herring oil, mackerel oil and margarines . 

As a last instance of determinations of E by means of the yitameter I will 
mention some values for concentrates of herring and mackerel oils and mar- 
garines, in Table V. The values are calculated so as to coi-respond with the 

amount of original substance. 

Table V. Concentrates of different oils and margarines. 


Sample 

Herring oils : 

From fresh lieiTings 


Herring meal 0-066 0-029 u-UdO 

Mackerel oils : 

From frozen mackerel I 0*173 ^*91? n iSi - a 

11 0*157 0*030 0*127 o*0 

Margarines: 

Vitaminized I 0-019 0-012 0-007 0-3 

II 0*013 0*009 0*004 0*lo 

The unsaponifiable fractions have been prepared in the usual way or by the 
rapid method mentioned earlier. E and the blue value have been determined 
in the concentrate, and then the solution has been irradiated until the E value 
was constant. 

Summary. 

The Hilger vitameter A has been equipped with a simple device for photo- 
gi’aphic recording of the readings, which makes it possible to determine E^^s mix 
of oils, concentrates and the Hke with considerable accuracy. 

The vitameter values give good agreement with spectrographic values, both 
for oils and their concentrates. Determinations have been carried out on pure 
and crude cod-liver oils, halibut-liver oils, concentrates of herring oil and 
extracts of commercial vitamin A preparations. 

The vitameter values agree with the blue values found. The absorption of 
the unsaponifiable matter of pure cod-liver oils approaches that of the oil itself; 
normally 85-90 % is found. The reduction in absorption may be chiefly due to 
unavoidable losses during the preparation of the concentrate. 

Vitamin A may he destroyed by irradiation, and it is thus possible to deter- 
mine the vitamin by the difference in absorption before and after exposure to 
strong light. This eliminates any absorption due to substances other than 
vitamin A. 

The Hilger vitameter A equipped with a device for photographic recording 
has proved to be a very useful instrument for the rapid determination of E^^o^ 
as a measure of vitamin A, and may be expected in many cases to replace the 
tintometer for rapid assay of the vitamin. 



^328 -m/i 

calc, for lOg. 

' . . > — 

oil/1. 

Blxie value 
calc, for 


r 

Gross value 

After 

Net value 

0*04 g. oil 


(initial) 

destruction 

difference 

{B = b.cP'^) 

I 

0*081 

0*014 

0*067 

2*4 

II 

0*119 

0*059 

0*060 

2*4 

Males 

0*072 

0*031 

0*041 

1*6 

Females 

0*057 

0*018 

0*039 

1*8 


0*066 

0*029 

0*035 

0*9 

I 

0*173 

0*072 

0*101 

4*0 

II 

0*157 

0*030 

0*127 

5*0 


0*019 

0*012 

0*007 

0*3 


0*013 

0*009 

0*004 

0*15 
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III. ENZYME REACTIONS AND PENETRATION 
OF PROTEIN MONOLAYERS. 

By jack HENEY SCHULMAN and 
ARTHUE HENEY HUGHES!. 

From the Laboratory of GoUoid Science, Cambridge. 

{Received March 23rd, 1935.) 

In a recent publication Scliulman and Rideal [1933] have studied the action of 
panci’eatin and of specific proteolytic ferments on monolayers of protein. The 
changes which occurred in these films were such as might be expected from the 
properties of enzymes in bulk. Pancreatin differed from the specific proteolytic 
enzymes examined in that inactivation for reaction in the bulk phase did not 
destroy its surface reactivity on protein monolayers. 

It was at that time suggested that this behaviour might be ascribed to a 
free enzyme or active group which on separation from some colloidal carrier 
could only operate on a substrate presented in the form of a monolayer. This 
original hypothesis has now been modified. In respect to crude enzyme pre- 
parations the situation is rendered more complex by the presence of highly 
capillary active materials of the class of the long chain fatty acids bound in 
such a way that they cannot be removed by fat solvents such as chloroform, 
light petroleum or benzene. It was found, however, that they could be removed 
by hot ethyl alcohol. 

Further work showed that the surface activity of these inactivated pan- 
creatin solutions was due to a fatty acid-protein complex. This reacts in a similar 
maimer to pancreatin itself in respect to the pjj optimum and inhibition by 
sodium fluoride. It further has the property of replacing a film of tripalmitin by 
a film indistinguishable from one of palmitic acid. 

Purified enzyme preparations such as Northrop ’s proteinase and crystalhne 
pepsin and proteinases prepared by the method of Waldschmidt-Leitz caused 
hydrolysis of protem monolayers as they would in the bulk phase, and these 
preparations were found to contain no alcohol-soluble material. Before proceeding 
further in the study of these surface reactions it was thought advisable to 
examine the mechanism by which a film of one substance may be displaced by 
another substance present in solution, in order to differentiate the two pheno- 
mena as clearly as possible. The displacement mechanism as distinct from a 
chemical reaction is of intrinsic importance and presents some novel features. 
Experiments will be described showing that two processes may take place ; first 
penetration of the original film by the second substance to form a stable mixed 
film, or alternatively complete displacement of the one by the other may 
ensue. The result is in some measure specific to the type of molecules engaged. 


^ Beit Memorial Eesearch Fellow. 
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Minutes 

1. AF. Tripalmitin on buffer solution i¥/25 phosphate, phthalate and borate of 
varying pji containing 0-1 % boiled pancreatin bulk inactive. 




Minutes 

Effect of fluoride on action of pancreatin solutions 
(boiled and unboiled) on tripalmitin films. 
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Experimental. 

In the previous pubMeation note was made of the residual surface activity, 
' 1 ' towards protein monolayers, retained in solutions of crude pancreatm inactivated 

by boiling. Figs. 1 and 2 now show the action of these bulk inactive solutions 

on unimoleoular films of tripalmitin. It is seen that the tripatoitm film is 
replaced by a film possessing the surface potential of palmitic acid at each pg 
' studied. Fig. 1 again shows the marked effect of on the displacement and 

Fig. 2 the effect of fluoride. That is the bulk properties of active pancreatm are 

A i reproduced in this surface action save that the solutions were rendered com- 

pletely inactive in bulk by 10 minutes’ boiling. 

j, ! In a second case (Fig. 3) the pancreatin was inactivated by treatment lor 

‘ i, ! 1 hour with N NaOH. On examination at 12 this solution had of course no 

j bulk activity and moreover it had no surface activity. On acidifying, the 

fi i surface activity reappeared and showed an optimum at 7*0 as with the 

j: | t original active pancreatin. On acidifying topjj 4*6 this treated pancreatin ga\ e 

if ^ a smaU precipitate, which after centrifuging and redissolving at pg 7*0, coii- 

: I tained the entire surface-active principle. 



Fig. 3. @ Yalues obtained for palmitic acid films with alkali-treated pancreatin. 

Of the purified enzymes studied, crystalline trypsin, chymotrypsin and 
alumina-adsorbed proteinases gave a precipitate atpjj 4*6 after alkali treatment, 
but this was in each ease completely inactive both for surface and bulk reactions. 
Pepsin gave no precipitate and was also inactivated by alkali treatment both 
for surface and bulk activity. 


! 
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Tlie precipitate ^ from pancreatin treated with NaOH constitxiteci about 
3-1 % of the total pancreatin and could be separated into an active and an 
inactive fraction. The former w^’as a denatured protein containing 13*6 % N, 
and the active portion could be recrystaliised from alcohol to give a substance 
of M.p, 59°. The latter possessed the properties of a mixture of saturated fatty 
acids such as palmitic acid and constituted 14-7 % of the precipitate. 

It was indeed found possible to prepare a mixture of fatty acid and caseiiiogen 
which reproduces the surface active properties of pancreatin. Thus a mixture of 
sodium oleate and caseinogen in the proportions of 1:2 by weight gave the same •: 

Pjj optimum for displacement of both protein and tripahnitin films as did the 
same quantity of pancreatin. Further, the action of sodium fluoride on such a 
synthetic mixture was to cause visible flocculation of protein and with it much 
adsorbed fatty acid, thus accounting for the observed inhibitions of surface 
activity by sodium fluoride. It is worthy of note that some species of complex 
between the sodium oleate and caseinogen must exist in solution for the action on 
films of sodium oleate alone is not affected by the addition of sodium fluoride ; 
and as already noted the fatty acids are only extractable with hot alcohol. 


Specific enzymes. 

In previous publications experiments have been described showing the 
progressive attack of monolayers of caseinogen by specific proteolytic ferments, 

; the reaction proceeding in stages according to the particular enzyme fraction 

s employed. The following newly available preparations have been studied. 

(1) Cliymotrypsin. This possesses negligible lipolytic and considerable 
proteolytic properties corresponding to a more extensive breakdoxvn than the 
original crystalline trypsin. On injection beneath films of tripalmitin and of 

, caseinogen, the latter was digested much further (a further 35 mv. as measured 

by the method of surface ]3otentials) than by crystaUine trypsin. The tripalmitin 
was scarcely attacked at all. 

, 0-123 g. chymotrypsin dissolved in 300 ml. ilT/25 phosphate buffer at pjj 8 

' (25°) reduced the surface potential of a caseinogen monolayer from 280 mv. to a 

; final constant value of 225 mv. in 15 minutes. This corresponds to the bulk 

activity of chymotrypsin. Treatment with NaOH or incubation with crystalline 
pepsin caused rapid inactivation for bulk and surface activity. Like crystalline 
i; trypsin, chymotrypsin solutions give a gelatinous rigid film at the air/liquid 

i interface; thus one observes the caseinogen film turn from gelatinous to liquid 

' during the reaction, while the free surface of the enzyme solution remains 

! gelatinous. The chymotrypsin can neither digest itself nor displace the partially 

digested caseinogen film. 

(2) Chymotrypsinogen, This material, from which chymotrypsin is prepared 

I by activation with crystalline trypsin, is completely inactive for surface reactions 

i as it is in bulk. The free surface potential value of chymotrypsinogen solutions is 

I much higher than that of its active form. 

; (3) Crystalline pepsin. This shows no lipolytic activity either in bulk or 

} towards tripalmitin films, but digests caseinogen films at p^ 2*0, with a reduction 

I in the potential of the protein film from 380-315 mv. in 20 minutes, at a con- 

I centration of 0-1 ml. pepsin soln./200 ml. The same phenomenon is apparent here 

as in the case of chymotrypsin, namely that during the reaction the caseinogen 
I film, initially a rigid two-dimensional gel, becomes perfectly fluid owing to diges- 

, tion, while the free surface of the enzyme solution remains gelatinous throughout. 

; ■ Crystalline pepsin possesses no surface activity at 8-0. 

i' Biochem. 1935 XXIX 79 
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- 7 ' Pflnpreatiii frood from lipQ^s© by pro- 

(4) En^jmes sefaraM by proteolytic solutions wMoli digested 

gressive adsorption with Northrop’s chymotrypsin. Treatment 

caseinogen films in a manner si ' , preparations in respect to surface as 
with NaOH completely solution a precipitate was obtained 

weU as bulk activity, aiid on inactive, kus adsorption on 

at Ph which on redissolvmg pancreatin. 

alumina effects the removal of all f y injection beneath unimolecular 

The above specific enzyme -a of any complex formation. 

fihns of long chain alcohols or amines I, i^ 

The hmitations of the smface q expected behavioui- of 

seen that a fatty acid-protem <m“ple- fluoride inhibition and in 

a lipolytic enzyme m respect Ph P film of fatty acid. Further, these 
replacing for example a tripalmitm , ,nch as boihng or alkali 

complexes are obtained ^ ^ is only specific ferments such as 

ro^vTthrrl^Pl'be tap^ibl. to septate tb. lipase fraC.on „1 
pancreatin from hpoids, including fatty ® • .^fignee of such adsorption 
In regard to tte m"lrem.«« of the sorf.o, 

complexes was obtamed by d.u N y i J p godium oleate and albumin, 
tension of mixtures of varymg prep adsorbed to a proteiu molecule of 

Roughly 200 molecules of the ^^P one molcule In the 

molecular weight ^ be an equilibrium be^tween such a complex 

fight of the present work there m of trinalmitin spread on a solution of the 
and free fatty acid or soap. Thus a film of tiiP^™'™ ^ of goap or fatty 

soap-protein or fatty acid-protem comp ex p . higher 

acil according to the possessmg a ^y&^latS at th^free surface. The 

as dependent onpu- ^ ®ti method The maximum and 

values for sodium oleate as measured by the r g • . acidity 

lowering increases, so that at maximum , o 

taneously, but this maximum lowering is very much smaller, namely 7 d^® 
as compLd with 25 dynes/cm. at Ps 7-8 for fli® same concentration of sodium 

Now i^^tL neighbourhood of neutrality soap ^places 
nrotehTis very rapidly; at Pn 2 tripalmitin films are slowly displaced b^ 
fatty acid and protehf filL only very slowly. At p^l2 f^® ^ 

displaced very slowly and the protein films very rapidly. Jhe inactivity in t t 
acS solution is due to the actual emulsion formation referred to, and m the 

alkaline solution the explanation in the case of the 'f^^Pl^Xientfv Searand 
that the surface tension lowering of the soap solution is sufficienc y ^ 
rapid to displace the protein films, which have a stiU smaUer surface tensioi 
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lowering. Tlie tripalmitiii film on the other hand exerts too high s 
surface pressure to be displaced. 

_ It is of interest that if we study displacements by a soap-prote 
instead of by soap alone , no displacements occur in solutions more 
about pjj 3-4, since there is no free fatty acid, while again beyoiK 


Minutes 

Fig. 4. Temperature 18-20°; ISTa oleate O-OOOo 


displacement occurs, either of tripalmitiii or of protein films. The protein, by 
forming this relatively stable complex in acid and alkaline solutions, thus greatly 
reduces the concentration of free fatty acid or soap and accentuates the apparent 

optimum of film displacements. 

The effect of 1 % sodium fluoride in coagulating a caseinogen- sodium oleate 
complex has been referred to. Inhibition of displacements results owing to the 
diminished concentration of free soap. Sodium fluoride has no effect on dis- 
placement caused by soap in the absence of protein. 

Belfanti [1924] has described the isolation of fatty substances (Y) from 
pancreatin by alcoholic extraction. Treatment of the alcohoHc extract with 
ether effected a further separation into a water-soluble and a water-insoluble 
fraction. Belfanti found that the former substance was strongly haemolytic 
and the latter much less so. These findings have been re-examined in the course 
of the present work. Commercial pancreatin was extracted with alcohol seven 
times in the cold. The residue was found to be non-haemolytic while the original 
pancreatin was strongly haemolytic. Further, the whole of the haemolytic 
principle was concentrated in the alcoholic extract. This extract on evaporation 
was indeed insoluble in water but dissolved readily in alkaM. It behaved in fact 
like a complex mixture of fatty acids. The haemolytic properties are, therefore, 
not surprising since sodium oleate at a concentration of 0-25 mg. /ml. causes 
instantaneous haemolysis of washed guinea-pig erythrocytes at room temperature. 
Again the precipitate obtained on acidifjnng alkali-treated pancreatin likewise 
after redissolving in a neutral solution contained all the haemolytic power of the 









Ph 6*2 
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tlirop's ctj-stolline ttjpsm (3) ohoksterol-leoithm 

It would appear that haemolysis is ^eptismg action of the 

*» - 

alcohol which in concentrafaons of some g / . gignMcant that sodium 

of the autolytfs of oortam fate and cstm. “ “ Sngenl><»* 

olcate ante in a ^ ZSXr»ncteittltions. 

same conditions, %.e. at 80 r^T•nfA^n fattv acid complex containing 

For example 6 ml. of a solution increased 

=-3f» 

ZrK aUohol-freeU^^^^ while addition of soap no longer caused 

'“rtaS^tSysi^ simply to increased dispersion of an insoluble oil by 
a suitable emulsifying agent would seem, therefore, to be a factor which cannot 

be neglected in these systems. . 

Summary. 

It has been found possible to extract from pancreatin a fatty acid-protein 
complex This complex simulates the action of ferments on monolayers ol 
SoS and fats sprLd at an air-Uquid interface. This behaviour explained the 
activity towards smface films of pancreatin preparations which were inactive m 
bulk. Specific proteolytic ferments do not contam this complex and c 
quently behave towards protein monolayers as they do in bulk. 

We are much indebted both to Prof. Northrop for specimens of the purified 
proteolytic ferments and to Dr D. R. P. Murray for helpful criticism. 


Belfanti (1924)£ BiocAew. if. 154^^ 

Langenbeck (1934). -Bef. dmtsch. chem, Ges. 67, 387. 
du Nouy (1926). Surface 6<^iiilibria of colloids, p. 160. 
Scbuliuan and B/ideal (1933). «7. 27, 1581. 
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IV. MIXED UNIMOLECULAR FILMS. 


By jack henry SCHULMAN and 
ARTHUR HENRY HUGHESi. 

From the Laboratory of Colloid Science, Cambridge. 

{Received March 23rd, 1935.) 

Whilst a considerable knowledge exists as to the properties and reactions of 
iinimolecular films of pure substances at an air/liquid interface, comparatively 
little is known of the behaviour of two or more different substances present 
together as a mixed film. Such, information is of importance in connection with 
reaction kinetics in unimolecular films and also in regard to the properties of 
naturally occurring membranes, which cannot be treated in terms of one 
substance or even of one class of substance. 

The most important observations on mixed films are those of Adam [1928] 
on the so-called ‘"condensing” effect of large molecules on smaller molecules 
when both are present in a mixed unimolecular film. Thus addition of cholesterol 
or of tripalmitin to myristic acid, which itself forms an expanded type of film 
with a limiting area at zero compression of about 50 sq. A., causes the m^Tistic 
acid to assume the liquid condensed state with a much smaller limiting area 
per molecule. According to Adam the vibratory movements of the hydrocarbon 
chains, which are of large amplitude in the expanded state, are greatly hindered 
by the large and physically inert cholesterol or tripalmitin molecules. Adam 
further emphasised that there was no evidence of direct compound formation 
in the type of mixed films examined by him, since the two-dimensional vapour- 
pressure is not reduced more than would be expected from the proportion of 
cholesterol molecules present in the film. In a less simple case Leathes [1925] 
has observed a similar effect of cholesterol in condensing an expanded film of 
lecithin, a point of some interest in comiection with the stability of living cell 
membranes. By the method of surface potentials Hughes [1935] showed that 
the condensation in this case was not accompanied by any appreciable change 
in the dipole moments of the two components, but that the molecular orientation 
was retained to a higher compression in an equimolecular mixture than in any 
other mixture. 

In the present work a further study has been made of more varied types of 
mixed films and it is shown that the condensing effect is but one of several 
distinct phenomena observable in these systems. Thus it was found that the 
stability of mixed films was closely related to an effect sometimes encountered 
in studying chemical reactions in unimolecular films. This effect, which may be 
termed “film penetration”, is met with in certain cases when a capillary active 
substance (B) is introduced into the solution beneath a pre-existent film of 
another substance (A). There are three possibilities. First, the film A may be 
completely replaced by a unimolecular film of B; secondly, R may penetrate the 

^ Beit Memorial Hesearch Fellow. 
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film of A and produce a stable Sn brdeteoted'S'tlS original 

Experimental. 

E,.imoW.r mWu^s So" 

tolloAg pato ot .obstanoea: otac 

-‘V/ a- »“«“ X 

by tlie methods of surface P°^®“Y4SeU 19301 wL applied to examine cases 
SZSil SStrtvStTsmface film. The results for the surface pressures 

rn=- 

both kinds. tripalmitin (Figs. 1 and 2). 

At Prx 74 mm phosphate buffer) oleic acid forms a liquid 
of the soap Avith a Umiting area per molecule at "®5® ^“Pf 
At tbe same v.r the mixture gives a limiting area of 55 sq. A. per molecule ana 
i eompTSii the surface pressure and potential rise uniformly til 
ji = 3-lxl0i^ mols/sq. cm. Beyond this point the surface pressure remains 
constLt at 21-22 d^imes/cm., while the surface potential falls rapidly to a 
crsSnt value of 175 mv. at «=5-35x 10«. The surface pressure level corre- 
sponds to the equilibrium breaking pressure of a 

this point the obkrved surface potential curve is that corresponding to a simple 
mixed film of the two constituents. On further compression it must be supposed 
S^t the tripalmitm is collapsing under the pressure of the oleate, which remains 
as a unimoleeular film. The final surface potential f ^ 

with sodium oleate alone at this Ph- exammation of the mixed him 

reveals numerous minute crystallites in the broken film. These are not obser\c 
with a pure tripalmitin film, which shows long parallel strain hnes on f^ctnre 
and has no tendency to break up into these highly characteristic ciystamte^ 
noticed in the mixed film. In other words the oleic acid may be said to peptise 

the tripalmitin. ■ i ^ 

The condensing action of tripalmitin on the oleate molecules is not grea,t m 
the 1 : 3 ratio. The area per molecule at zero compression for the oleate alone 
is 53 sq. 1. at this pg of 74, while in the mixture it is 50 sq. A. In the 1 : 1 ratio 
the area per molecule is reduced to 40 sq. A. at zero compression, assummg that 
the tripalmitin molecules have a constant area per molecule of 60 sq. A. ,, 
Compression of the 1 : 1 mixed film gives the same collapse point on the 
surface pressure curve and a similar peak in the potential curve at a higher 
surface potential corresponding to the greater number of molecules with the 
higher electric moment (p, for tripalmitin= lO-O x lO-i® B.s.n. and for oleic acid 
2-1x10-1® at Ph 2, 1-0x10-1® at Ph 7-0). On further compression the potential 
falls to that of sodium oleate alone. The calculation of the condensing effect of 
the tripalmitin on the oleate molecules is made as follows. it 

Let % = total number of moleeules/sq. cm. of surface. In the 1 : 1 ratio let A be 
area/mol. in sq. A. of oleate molecules, assuming tripalmitin to have an area/mol. 
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of 60 sq. A. Tlie'observed value of n at zero compression of mixed film = 2-0 x 
X 60 X 10~^®=area occupied by tripalmitin in' 1 sq. cm. of film, therefore 
(1 — 30 X 10“^® n)~aresb occupied by oleate, ^.e. 

,4 = i — ^ : X 10^^== 40 sq. A. 



Figs. 1 and 2. A, Tripalmitin; B, oleic acid; O, 1 tripalmitin: 3 oleic acid; 

I), 1 tripalmitin : I oleic acid. 

Figs. 3 and 4. A, Triolein; B, oleic acid; (7, 1 triolein : 3 oleic acid. 

(ii) Oleic acid and triolein (Figs. 3 and 4). 

The 3 : 1 mixed film is homogeneous and liquid expanded from zero com- 
pression at ^^ = 1*4x10^^ mols./sq. cm. up to 9^=2*5xl0^^ mols./sq. cm. At 
higher values of ?i the surface potential decreases while the surface pressure 
curve rises much less steeply than over the initial portion of the curve, indicating 
partial collapse of the triolein. The final collapse pressure and potential corre- 
spond to a mixture of triolein and oleic acid richer in oleic acid than the original 
3 : 1 oleic acid : triolein. 

The mutual effect of the two substances is neghgible in that the observed 
limiting area per molecule in the mixed film (at zero compression) is withui 
experimental error equal to that calculated for the simple mixture. 

(iii) Hexadecyl alcohol and oleic acid (Figs. 5 and 6, 7 and 8). 

This mixed film was examined at 2 (Y/lOO HCl) and at 2^^. 

. At jj 2 the mixed film collapses at the same pressure as oleic acid alone, 
indicating that the hexadecyl alcohol is displacing the oleic acid. The surface 
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rvntpntial of the mixed film shows that in the early stages of compression a 
uniform mixed film is obtained, hut that ultimately the potential rises to 410 mv 
corresponding to a film of hexadecyl alcohol alone. The observed value of w at 
the final collapse point further shows that about half of the ongma ot 
number of molecules in the film have been expelled, presumably as mmute 
droplets of oleic acid. The condensing action of hexadecyl alcohol on oleic acid 
is iiegligibio at this {cf- Table I). 



At Ph behaviour is different in that the surface potential never rises 

to that of hexadecyl alcohol alone. The surface pressure does not show a sharp 
collapse point corresponding to incipient collapse of the oleic acid but continues 
rising though less steeply beyond this point — as in the case of triolein and oleic 
acid. This difference in behaviour must be attributed to the formation of a 
relatively stable complex between the ionised oleate molecule and the hexadecyl 
alcohol, which increases their mutual adhesion at 7*4 but does not exist 
at P]g^ -2. 

Again, the limiting area at zero compression in the mixed film at pg- '7*4 is 
greater than that calculated assuming the areas of the components to be un- 
changed. Thus if we assume the hexadecyl alcohol to be unaltered, with an area 
per molecule of 20 sq. A. the calculated area per molecule of oleic acid in the 
mixed film is 75 sq. A. instead of 53 sq. A. when alone. This must mean an 
expansion of the hexadecyl alcohol by the oleic acid molecules at this pjj 
(c/. Table I). 

It is possible to calculate the surface potential in the mixed film from the 
known electric moments yQ of the two constituents, assuming that these 
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Iiave not been altered in the mixed film from the original yalues. We ma}?" write 

AF=:4^~ X 300 X 10^ mv. for the surface potential of the mixed film 

of two components in eqiiimolecular properties, n being the total number of 
molecules per sq. cm. 

At^:)jj 2 it so happens that the vertical components of the electric moment per 
molecule of oleic acid and hexadecyl alcohol are identical (/a=2-l x 10™^'^ B.s.u.) ; 
and as seen in Fig. 6 the KVjn curve for the mixture is an extension of the 
AF/^^ curve for oleic acid or hexadecyl alcohol alone. At pjj 7*4 however, the 
value of /X for oleic acid has fallen to 1*0 x 10~^® e.s.u.j owing to ionisation, and 
the mixed film of oleate and alcohol has a surface potential close to the value 
calculated by the above equation. At ?i=4-0xl0~^^ mols./sq, cm. (25 sq. A.) 
the observed value of A V is 200 mv. The calculated value is 230 mv. 


(iv) Sjphingosine and hexadecyl alcohol (Figs. 9, 10, 11 and 12). 

A much clearer example of complex formation in mixed films is afforded by 
an equimolecular mixture of sphingosine and hexadecyl alcohol. 


1-5 2 3 4 5 1*5 2 3 4 5x10*' 

n mols./sq. cm. 

Fig. 12. Fig. 10. 

Figs. 9-12. A 9 Hexadecyl alcohol; B, sphingosine; C, 1 hex. ale, : 1 sphingosine. 


Sphingosine alone on acid or neutral solutions forms unimolecuiar films 
which slowly dissolve in the underlying solution. The curves B for the surface 
pressures and potentials of sphingosine alone at pjj 2 and pjj 7*4 are obtained 
by compressing the films as rapidly as possible; the films are liquid expanded 
but the recorded areas per molecule are probably too small on account of 
the solubility effect. If now the equimolecular sphingosine-hexadecyl alcohol 
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.„«ure be ex— a 

collapses at an area per molecule of ^ ^ is clearly not displaced 

higher than that of i J Mter » ■»“>> “s‘‘“ *™- 

by the hexadecjl alcohol alth ^ alcohol must be supposed 

dimensional surface pressure than J^ixed monXyL or iA other 

to hold the .phlngoeine in the fito .n “ Ci“pr»en.e 

SSn:«lc?f deohol ,=..InI0-.. n.e.n. 

te = o-0 X 10^'* mols./sq. cm.). i ora 1 /« — 4..f) x 1 0^*1 is 

The calculated value of AF in the mixed film at 2o sq. A («-4 Ox 10 ^is 

422 mv. The observed value is 420 mv. Compression to n-o x 10 (-0 AO 

give.s an increase of AF to 470 mv.; the calculated vahie is 

Lncv is ascribable to partial coHapse of the mixed film. It is clear that the 

potential of a mixed film may be equal to, less than or compXent 

pomnouent denending on the actual dipole moment of the other component 
Sir tgS” "hich th. orientttta it retained on compretsron of the 

mixture. 

The condensing effect. 

In the case of the hexadecyl alcohol and oleic acid mixed film at 
was noted that the oleic acid apparently causers an expansion ^ , 

alcohol film, and that the hexadecyl alcohol is thus not condensing e^paMed 
film of oleic acid. It is useful to summarise these area changes in the foltowmg 
maimer. If there is no mutual effect on the limiting area per molecule, and x is 
the mol-fraction in the mixture of component 1, we may wnte: 


A = A^x + A^ ( 1 — ir) , 


where A is the calculated area per molecule at zero compression, A-^ and A^, 

beinff the values for the two components. , . , , , i - • 

In Table I these calculated values are compared with the observed values m 


the various mixed films. 


Components 

Table I. 


(Sq. A.) 




^ 





A 

A 

Bifier- 

1 

2- 

Pn 

X 

4, 

•^2 

(calc.) 

(ohs.) 

ence 

Hexadecyl alcohol 

Oleic acid 

2 

74 

0-5 

0-5 

21 

21 

55 

53 

38 

37 

41 

48 

-h3 
+ 11 

Hexadecyl alcohol 

>SpMngosine 

2 

74 

o o 
ch ch 

21 

21 

(67) 

63 

(44) 

42 

42 

33 

("2) 

' 

Tripalmitin 

Oleic acid 

74 

74 

0-25 

0-5 

60 

60 

53 

53 

'55 

56-5 

53 

50 

■. : -2'.,' 

, ■ “ 6*5 

Triolein 

Oleic acid 

74 

0*25 

132 

53 

73 

72 

, -i; '■ 

Triolein 

Hexadecyl alcohol 2 

0-25 

132 

21 

49 

,57 

+ 8 


(The solubility of sphiiigosine at ^ makes the estimated area per molecule in this case low.) 


The cases of condensation, i.e. a negative result in the final column, are seen 
to occur with spliingosine and hexadecyl alcohol and with the ec^uimolecular 
mixture of tripalmitin and oleic acid. In each case the expanded film must be 
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considerably reduced in its limiting area. But this effect is clearly not dependent 
merely on the physical nature of the films of the two components. If instead of f 

sphingosine and iiexadecyl alcohol we take oleic acid and hexadecyl alcohol we 
now observe an increase in total area per molecule, slight at pjj 2 but at 74 
amounting to a 30 % increase. This must mean that the expanded film of oleic 
acid is causing an expansion of the condensed film of hexadecjd alcohol. 

A similar expansion is noticed in the mixed film of 3 mols. oleic acid to 
1 mol. of hexadecyl alcohol, to the extent of a 16 % increase on the estimated 
value. The original view of Adam that the inert molecules simply hinder the 
vibrations of the expanded molecules must now be extended to cases such 
f as these where ex|)anded molecules may increase the thermal agitation of the 

condensed molecules. It is of interest that where both components are in the 
expanded state, as in the case of triolein and oleic acid, the mutual effect is 
negligible. 

The case of tripaimitin and oleic acid appears to be of the type discussed by 
Adam, the effect being one of condensation and proportional to the amount of 
tripaimitin in the mixture. The diversity of the other cases indicates that the 
area changes in a mixed film may be to some extent specific to the chemical 
i| nature of the molecules concerned, in that a complex film may be produced 

I whose characteristics are very different from those of either component. 

I Film penetbatiok. 

In the introduction mention has been made of the possible effects of intro- 
ducing a capillary active substance (B) beneath a unimolecular film of a sub- 
stance A. Three possibilities were noted, (i) displacement of A by B, (ii) pene- 
\ tration of 4 by B to give a mixed film of A and B, (iff) no change in the film of 4 . 

I Examples of the third and simplest case are found when B is a relatively 

soluble substance. Thus ethyl alcohol, ethylamine, benzenesulphonic acid or 
; aniline hydrochloride produces no change in any unimolecular films of insoluble 

substances so far studied. Again, sodium acetate in concentrations up to 30 % 

I causes no displacement of a unimolecular film of tripaimitin, but sodium oleate 

j; at a concentration of 0-0005 % completely displaces the tripaimitin film in 

2 hours at pjj 7-4. This same concentration of sodium oleate will not displace 
J a film of hexadecjd alcohol, but penetrates to form a mixed unimolecular film 

f of oleate and hexadecyl alcohol in about 20 minutes. These preliminary results 

I were extended. 

[; The experimental procedure w^as to inject the constituent B beneath the 

f film of 4 spread on a solution of appropriate . The bulk concentration of B 

I w^^as 5. 10“^^ % , unless otherwise stated; the temperature was 18-20°. The films 

j were examined by the methods of surface potentials and surface pressures and 

f by the ring surface tension apparatus. It was found that the ease of displace- 

ment or of penetration of 4 by B depended on several factors : 
f (a) the physical nature of the film ; 

(b) the nature of the penetrating molecules B; 

(c) the bulk concentration of B; 

(cl) the degree of adsorption of B at the interface as dependent on the Gibbs 
i adsorption relation. 

? These factors are exemplified in the following cases. The eases of displace- 

ment, as opposed to penetration alone, are few and will be considered first. 
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Displacement. A =tnpcdmitin or triolein; B- sodium oleate. 

ia) Piymal nature of flm. _At film i» “>« 

densed state with an area of 58 sq. A. per mo ® riionlaeS^in hours by 
sponcling to close-packed vertical chains, is completely ; ^ 

sodium oleate. A triolein film in the liquid expanded state at 
molecule and 14 dynes/cm. is displaced in about 30 J ,, j f 

that close packing of the film reduces the ease of penetration and thus also ot 

displacement ^ sodium oleate 

tripalmitin. At ^ 2 oleie acid takes from 3 to 4 hours to 

but around neutrality the rate of displacement is a f ° 

displacement occurs at high Ph -^al^es is probably related f ® ^ 
surface tension lowering caused by the soap in this region as opposed to the 
Very large lowering brought about in neutral solutions. The diminished rate of 
SaceS^^nt in aSd solutions is due to the formation of an emulsion of oleic 

acid and the resulting diminution in molecular concentration. 

(c) Bulk concentrations of B. The rate of displacement of tripalmitm films by 
sodium oleate at the fixed Pn of 74 depends on the bulk concentration of oleate 
At 5 X 10-3 0 /^ displacement is complete in about 30 minutes, at o x 10 /o m 
about 2 hours, while at 5 x 10-® % it is incomplete in 10 hours. 

(d) Surface adsorption of B. As already mentioned, relatively soluble 
capillary active molecules such as ethyl alcohol even in high coneen ra 

(up to 5 %) cause no displacement; presumably since the adsorptum beneatn 
the film is too small. Very long chain substances, stearic and higher fatty acids 
and their sodium salts are much less effective than sodium oleate (or myristate) 

since theyare too insolublein the bulk solution to giveahigh enough concentration 

in the Gibbs layer. 

Penetration (without displacement). 


In these cases the experimental observation is that a film A at an initial very 
high surface compression, say 20 dynes/cm., can admit molecules of a second 
substance B, from the underlying solution, although this substance itself may only 
be capable of exerting a much smaller surface pressure. The surface pressure rises 
rapidly to the highest value— up to 40 dynes/cm. in some cases— which can be 
exerted by A alone,while the surface potential may rise, fall or remain unchanged. 

An example of this behaviour is afforded by the injection of sodium oleate 
beneath hexadecyl alcohol. ^ 

1 mg. of sodium oleate was injected beneath a film of hexadecyl alcohol at 
a compression of 12 dynes/cm. spread on 300 ml. of if/25 phosphate buffer at 
Pjj 6'5. The initial value of the surface potential of the alcohol film, 410 mv., 
fell in 20 minutes to 290 mv. and reached a final value of 270 mv. The film 
changed from the viscous liquid condensed state to a very rigid mixed film. The 
value of the surface potential of the acid soap film on the free surface ot the 
liquid was 132 mv. Simultaneously the surface pressure rose from 12 to 
40 dynes/cm. as measured by the ring method and by the Langmuir trough. 
At p^ 2 no change in A F occurs, /x for oleic acid and hexadecyl alcohol being 
identical (/x = 2-l x 10“^^), although a similar change in surface pressure takes 
place as at p-^ 6*5. A more spectacular case is shown by the injection of 1 mg. 
of psychosine sulphate beneath a film of hexadecyl alcohol at 10 dynes/ cm. 
compression and a surface potential of 420 mv. at p^ 2. The surface pressure 
measured by the ring method rose in 30 minutes to a constant maximum value 
of 33 dynes/cm., while the surface potential increased by 178 mv. to 598 mv. 
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Similar large rises in surface pressure and film potential are observed with both 
sphingosine and psychosine in solution beneath films of liexadecyl alcohol, 
cholesterol and palmitic acid, and to a lesser extent beneath films of triolein, 
lecithin and tripalmitin. 

Another case is that of sodium hexadecyl sulphate in solution beneath 
hexadecyl alcohol. Using the sulphate at 5 x % the surface pressure of the 
hexadecyl alcohol film increased from 16 to 40 dynes/cm. in 2 minutes at 2. 
The corresponding change in surface potential was from 426 mv. to 336 mv. in 
2 -minutes, finally reaching a value of 291 mv. The remarkable feature to be 
noticed is that the surface pressure at the free surface of this solution of sodium 
hexadecyl sulphate was very small; between 5 and 6 dynes/cm. Reduction of 
the bulk concentration to 5 x 10“^ % merely increased the time of reaching the 
final equilibrium (which was unchanged), while the surface pressure at the free 
surface was now less than 1 dyne/cm. 

The phenomenon is very general. The film (A) may be a long chain acid, 
alcohol, amine, ether, tripalmitin, triolein, lecithin or cholesterol. The substance 
in solution {B) may be a long chain amine, sulphate, sulphonate, psychosine or 
sphingosine. Mixed films result m all cases except for fatty acids beneath fats 
and ether, when displacement results. 

The points requiring explanation are, first, the mechanism of penetration; 
secondly, the formation of a stable mixed film, although one constituent may 
possess a much higher solubility than the other; thhdly, the fact that the rise 
or fall in surface potential of the original film corresponds to the entrance of 
many more molecules of the second component than there was initially room for. 

In regard to this last point, it is clear from the experiments, already de- 
scribed in the first section, on those systems where the mixed films can be 
studied, that whether the surface potential rises or falls depends simply on the 
respective values of the dipole moments of the two components. In no case is 
there convincing evidence of any interaction of the dipoles consequent on mixed 
film formation. It is, however, remarkable that in the cases of film penetration 
the final value obtained for the surface potential of the mixed film is never far 
removed from the value corresponding to an equimolecular mixture of the two 
components — although in the penetration cases the constituent in the under- 
lying solution is present in about 100 times the actual amount of the material 
in the original film. 

In illustration we may refer to the cases of psychosine and sphingosine. In 
the form of its sulphate, in neutral and acid solutions, psychosine is very soluble 
in water and insoluble in light petroleum or benzene, thus excluding a study of 
its mixed films obtained by direct spreading. The related compound, sphingosine, 
is capable of study by spreading from benzene solution, and its mixed films have 
been described. Thus the equimolecular mixed film of hexadecyl alcohol and 
sphingosine is remarkably stable in spite of the much greater solubility of 
sphingosine in water. Injection of 10“^ g. of sphingosine beneath a film of 
hexadecyl alcohol containing 10*-® g. gives a rise of surface potential to a value 
approximately equal to that of the equimolecular mixture of sphingosine and 
hexadecyl alcohol at its maximum compression. While it is impossible to measure 
the dipole moment of psychosine owing to its extreme solubility, yet the similarity 
of its behaviour to that of sphingosine on injection beneath unimolecular films 
implies that its action is much the same. 

In these cases of film penetration with formation of stable mixed films it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the stability of the resultant film is due to 
the formation of a complex molecule of the two constituents whose stability 
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is due in part to the hydrocarbon chains, and whose formation is not attended 
iw mdSXhanges in the dipole moments of the polar portions of the molecule. 

A tentative generalisation may now be made. 

(1) If in a mixed film of A and B, compression results in 
component (A) from the oriented monolayer then 

film of A wiU result in complete displacement of A. That is, the mixed iilm 
unstable and the AB complex, if it exists at all, is unstable. 

(2) If the mixed film is stable on compression, penetration alo^e^ occur 
on iniection of B beneath A, and will result in a stable (AB) mixed fil . 

The mechanism of penetration and of 

but it is highly probable that displacement is in the first stages due to the 
ot i Lt^ble eo„pl» of the ^ 

displaced by excess of the second component beneath the film In J^se o± 
penetration of a close-packed solid condensed film such as that of tripalmitin 
by sodium oleate it is possible that the soap molecules reach the surface through 
minute cracks in the film and then spread over and peptise 

In oases of penetration of liquid films such a mechamsm is improbabk, since it is 
difficult to visualise cracks in a liquid film. A possible explanation may e 
found along the following lines. One must suppose that the molecules in the 
film (A) are in equilibrium with a definite, though smaU, bult concentration 
of its molecules. The equilibrium A 4 ,,„:s:f:Aji,,„i ,,,4 will be disturbed on the 
introduction of a second molecule B, which would alone set up its oto equi i- 
brium 5., . When a molecule of A leaves the surface, either A or 

B may now return and an interchange of A and B will be effected to an extent 
dependent on the relative adhesional forces of A to A, A to 5, and -A to A. 
If ke attractive forces between A and B are greater than the cohesional forces 
between A and A or B and B a mixed film of an AB complex wiU result, whose 
stability is related to the stability of this complex. Such molecular complexes 
are formed between hexadecyl alcohol (or cholesterol) and oleic acid, hexadeoyl- 
sulphonic acid, hexadecyl sulphate, psychosine or sphingosine; and their stabihty 
is sufficient to prevent ultimate displacement by the more soluble constituent. 
In other cases, such as triolein and oleic acid, the complex must be regarded as 
being very loose, and complete displacement ensues. 

SuMMAEY. 

A study of two -component unimolecular films has been made, the com- 
ponents being long chain alcohols, acids, glycerides, sphingosine and psychosine. 
On compression of a mixed film one of two phenomena was found to occur, 
one component may displace the other from the surface or both components 
may remain as a stable mixed film. In the latter case there is some evidence of 
the existence of a complex between the two components which does not involve 
measurable dipole interaction. In these cases also it is possible to obtain the 
same mixed film by injection of the one component into the solution beneath a 
film of the other component. Otherwise complete displacement of the film results. 

Our thanks are due to Prof. E. K. Eideal for helpful encouragement and 
advice, and to the Medical Eesearch Council for financial assistance to one of 
usfJ.H. S.).' ■ , . 
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JUAN PEDIGE CHARLES CHANDRASENA. 

(1887-1934.) 

Juan Pedige Chaeles Chanbeasena was born in Colombo on March 27tlu 
1887. He received his early education at Ananda College, Colombo, and alwajKS 
continued throughout his life to render valuable service to Buddhist education 
and religion. After qualifying as a trained teacher he joined the Government 
Technical School ; his aptitude for Chemistry was encouraged by Dr A. P. Joseph, 
the Professor of Chemistry at the Ceylon Medical College and, after passing the 
Intermediate Examination in Science, Chandrasena was appointed Demonstrator 
in Chemistry at the latter institution on January 1st, 1914. The first examina- 
tions for the London Pass Degree in Science were instituted in Ceylon a little 
later and Chandrasena was one of the first to take the B.Sc. degree locally. In 
1920 he proceeded to England on a Government Scholarship and studied at the 
Imperial College of Science for two years under Prof. Thorpe and Dr Ingold. 
The work done at the Imperial College, mostly on polycyclic structures, was 
published in the Journal of the Chemical Society (1922, 121, 1306, 1542, 1552; 
1925, 127, 1677), and led to the Ph.D. degree and the D.I.C. On his return to 
Ceylon Chandrasena became Lecturer in Chemistry at University College, 
Colombo, and, on the retirement of Prof. N. Rae in 1933, he was appointed to 
the Chair of Chemistry, being the first Sinhalese Professor. He was also for 
some time Registrar of Patents. 

Chandrasena became a member of the Biochemical Society in 1923. 

Chandrasena’s main research interest was with the economic and medical 
plants of Ceylon; he published two papers on the coconut in this Journal 
(1930, 24, 1493; 1933, 27, 3) and a note on atisine (J. Ghem, Soc. 1933, 740). He 
had completed a monograph on the Medicinal Plants of Ceylon, which is to be 
published. One other paper appeared in 1930 (J. Chem, Soc. 1930, 2035). 

Chandrasena’s powerful influence as a teacher has been spoken of elsewhere 
(J. Chem. Soc. September 1934). The writer is glad to take this opportunity 
of referring to his untiring kindness to his colleagues in other Scientific Institu- 
tions in Ceylon ; he was always interested and helpful in their particular 
problems, and his unexpected death on June 10th, 1934, has left a serious gap 
in local scientific circles. R. C. 

JOHN JAMES RICKARD MACLEODL 
(1876-1935.) 

J. J. R, Macleod was born in the little village of Cluny, near Dunkeld; but his 
father, the late Rev. Robert Macleod, was shortly afterwards called to a charge 
in Aberdeen, and it was at the Aberdeen Grammar School and Aberdeen 

^ I wish to thank my colleague, Dr D. L. Thomson, a native of Aberdeen and an acquaintance 
of long standing of Prof. Macleod, for his help in furnishing the details of this biographical 
sketch. — J. B. C. 
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University that the son received his eduction. graduated with 
medicine in 1898, winning the Matthews Duncan and ^ 

was also awarded the Anderson Travelhng 

spend the following year in study at the Physiological Institute of * +„ „ iZ 

d Leipzig He returned to become Demonstrator in Physiology, and eventually 
LeSer in BtoSemistry, at the London Hospital Medical School; during this 
period he obtained the Diploma of Public Health 

Mackiimon Research Scholar of the Royal Society. In 1903, nip,rpland Ohio 
Professor of Phvsiology at the Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 

and retained this appointment until he went to the chair of 

University of Toronto in 1918. He had by this time attained an outstandm^ 

position in the field of carbohydrate metabolism, and it 

Ld fortunate that the discovery of insulin should 

laboratory. Well-deserved honours were showered upon him, he received the 
1924 Nobel prize for Medicine, jointly with his coUaborator, 

Frederick) Banting; he was elected a FeUow of the Royal Society in 1923, and 
awarded the Cameron prize of Edinburgh University; he received 
degrees from Toronto, Western Reserve, Aberdeen, and Jefterson Medical 
College in Philadelphia. He retained the strongest affection for his native land, 
which he often revisited; and in 1928 was glad to accept appomtment to the 
chair of Physiology at the University of Aberdeen, in succession to Prot. J . A. 
MacWilliam. Here he continued his researches, and stimulated others to investi- 
gation on similar lines, both within the University and at Research 

Institute; he also served as an enthusiastic member of the Medical Research 
Council. He had built a most attractive home at Bieldside, from whose windows 
he could look up the beautiful valley of the Dee to the outliers of the Grampians^ 
and in whose sunny garden he greatly delighted. Unhappily he fell a victim to 
an obstinate and crippling arthritis. He bore his disabling and most 
affliction with the greatest courage and fortitude and continued to direct the 
work of his Department long after he was forced to give up active participation. 
His health became gradually worse; pleurisy and at last pericarditis set in, and 
he died at his home on March 16th, 1935. He was married to a compatriot, 
Mary McWalters, by whom he is survived. 

Macleod’s first contributions to physiology were studies on the intracrmial 
circulation (a subject to which he later returned) and on caisson dipase, which 
were partly carried out in conjunction with Sir Leonard Hill. In his first years 
at Western Reserve he published a series of papers on the carbamates and one 
on purine metaboHsm. In 1907 there appeared the first of a long series of 
Studies in Experimental Glycosuria’’, in the American Journal of Physiology^ 
These in fact resolve themselves into a series of studies on the breakdown of liver 
glycogen, whether produced by piqure, stimulation of the splanchnics, reflexly, 
by asphyxia, or by injection of adrenaline. He probably owed to his year in 
Germany a vivid conception of the problem as one fundamentally involving the 
access of the diastatic enzyme to the stored glycogen and was at pains to show 
that fluctuations in the amount of enzyme present need not be taken into con- 
sideration. He became convinced that stimulation of the sympathetic supply, 
while it doubtless liberated adrenaline whose efficacy in accelerating glycogeno- 
lysis was indubitable, also aflected the hepatic cells directly. In the later years 
of this epoch the increase in lactic acid production by the muscles in presence 
of experimental alkalosis was convincingly demonstrated. 

In his first years at Toronto he studied the peculiarities of respiration in 
decerebrate animals and of the effects of anoxaemia and of excess oxygen thereon. 
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However, when Banting and Best, to whom he had accorded the facilities of his 
laboratory, succeeded in their attempts to demonstrate reduction of the hyper- 
glycaemia and glycosuria of depancreatised dogs after injection of crude 
extracts of degenerated or of foetal pancreas, he returned to the problems of 
carbohydrate metabolism, with renewed enthusiasm. The story of this collabora- 
tive research, which at length made insulin available in a form suitable for 
clinical and experimental use, has often been told. Macleod immediately took 
up the task of unravelling the mechanism whereby insulin reduced the blood 
sugar level and was at once able to dispose of obvious but erroneous theories, 
such as increased glycolysis within the circulation. That the action of insulin 
was at least not wholly hepatic was sho^vn in his laboratory by Hepburn and 
Latchford, who demonstrated an effect of insulin on the sugar consumption of 
the isolated rabbit heart. With the technique at his disposal, it was not possible 
for him to account for the disappearing sugar in terms of increased oxidation and 
glycogen formation, as was subsequently done by Best, Dale, Hoet and Marks. 

Macleod, inffuenced by his earlier studies with Pearce on the disappearance of 
sugar from the circulation of the eviscerated animal even in the absence of the 
pancreatic hormone, rejected the view that the oxidation of carbohydrate is 
seriously impeded in pancreatic diabetes, in favour of the view that in this state 
there is excessive production of glucose from protein and (since the observed 
protein metabolism is inadequate to account for the flooding of the body with 
glucose, if the oxidative destruction of carbohydrate is assumed to proceed 
unchecked) from fatty acids. This attitude involved regarding the respiratory 
quotient as made up of two components, representing hepatic gly coneogenesis 
and peripheral carbohydrate oxidation, and rejecting as fictitious the alleged 
constancy of the urinary dextrose -nitrogen ratio in the fasting diabetic animal. 
It at once brought him into conflict with the majority of American physiologists, 
headed by the late Graham Lusk. He obtained further evidence for his stand 
in careful studies, especially with Chaikoff, on dogs which had recovered from 
the trauma of pancreatectomy under insuHn treatment and were then allowed to 
pass into diabetes; such animals, he maintained, displayed most variable 
dextrose-nitrogen ratios, and showed elevated respiratory quotients during 
exercise (shivering). In his discussion of insulin in Physiological Reviews, and in 
the monograph Carbohydrate Metabolism and Insulin, Macleod’s extreme posi- 
tion is less apparent than in the later lectures pubhshed under the title The Fuel 
of Life, in which he felt that he was not speaking ex cathedra. Macleod’s position 
in this difficult question has been loyally upheld by many of his pupils ; but it is 
not improbable that the truth may lie in a compromise between the two extreme 
views, admitting some restriction of carbohydrate metabolism on the one hand, 
and increased glyconeogenesis, from protein at least, on the other. 

One very important contribution was the discovery, by Karczag, Macleod 
and Orr (1925), that with proper precautions the liver and muscle glycogen 
stores of inbred rats could be brought by fasting to a level predictable with some 
accuracy ; this made possible the use of rats for studies on glycogen distribution 
after insulin injection, or in other experimental conditions, and led to valuable 
studies by Macleod and his collaborators, and elsewhere, especially by Cori and 
Cori at Buffalo. 

After his translation to Aberdeen, Macleod collaborated with workers at the 
Rowett Institute on problems of the specific rates of absorption (from the 
intestine) of various sugars and drew attention to the part played by the stomach 
in retaining highly concentrated solutions until considerable dilution had 
occurred. At the University he, with Peterson and others, resumed the study 
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of the metabolism of the decerebrate eviscerated animal, with special refer^ee 
to the respiratory quotient. His last important publication, with Donhoffer, 
a Sfum to one of his early problems, the nervous control of the glycogemc 
fajSLn of ?he hver ; they sought to show that the hyperglycaemia which follows 
to the pons, in the rabbit (a modified piqure), was not whoUy explicable 
J^toms of adrenaline dischai^e, nor indeed in terms of hydrolysis of Preformed 
crlvcoo-en at all, but in some cases at least indicated a stimulation of hepatic 

His later text-book, Physiology and BiocUmistry in Modern Jfed»c»«e, achieved 
“Ito LciVit ias dirtmgLh«l from the etert bj a, ohataoter wh»h ,t sM 
possesses tlioiigii the recent seventh edition is in the form of a symposium, that 
pSSological and biochemical subjects are treated with equal care and mastery, 
and that the application of these studies to medicine is indicated without being 

'^'^^Macleod was distinguished by cheerfulness, kindliness and patience ; he was 
always willing to discuss the problems of his juniors sympathetically and 
without a tracfe of condescension. It was typical of him that he wouM not aUow 
an enthusiastic coUeague or assistant to embark on_ an investigation without 
nointing out all the technical or theoretical difficulties which would probably 
he encountered, and yet would supply encouragement and all the practical 
assistance at his disposal. J. B. C. 
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{Received March 14th, 1935.) 

Since the discovery of insulin little advance has been made in knowledge of its 
mode of action and of the changes which it brings about in the tissues. 

Macleod [1934], summarising the work of the past 15 years, concludes that 
the conversion of blood sugar into muscle glycogen is not a conspicuous feature 
of insulin action in normal animals. In so far as oxidation of glucose in the 
tissues is responsible for the fall in the blood sugar, attention is called to the 
demonstration by Cori [1931] of a relationship betw^een sugar disappearing from 
the blood and sugar metabolised after administration of insulin to normal animals. 
Macleod cites experiments by himself and collaborators which show that the 
respiratory quotient does not rise during the period when the blood sugar is 
falling, but only when the convulsive level of hypoglycaemia is reached, indi- 
cating that increased oxidation is not responsible for the lowering of blood sugar 
in the early stages of insulin action. Since it requires only the removal of 
75 mg. /ICO ml. to reduce the blood sugar to the convulsive level in a rabbit, 
Macleod believes that his hypothesis, that insulin acts by converting the glucose 
into some intermediate form in the tissues still holds good, although the evidence 
is against this form being hexosephosphate. 

A new approach to this problem is now possible as a result of the recent 
coordination of views on tissue respiration [cf. Keihn, 1933] and of conceptions 
of intermediary carbohydrate metabolism [cf. Cori and Cori, 1933]. 

This method of approach is illustrated in Fig. 1 , which indicates the possible 
correlation of the respiratory system, of the cell and the various intermediate 
stages in the breakdown of glucose to lactic acid. Certain agents are weU known 
to inhibit various stages of cellular respiration in tissue slices and to interfere 
with intermediate stages in the conversion of glucose into lactic acid by the 
action of minced muscle preparations, pressed muscle juices and extracts. In 
Fig. 1 these inhibiting agents are indicated by frames. The arrows extend from 
the frames to the points where their specific retarding actions are exercised. 
Ethylurethane and cyanide inhibit dehydrogenase and oxidase respectively 
[Keihn, 1933], sodium fluoride has been used to prevent formation of pyruvic 
acid, and iodoacetic acid inhibits the interaction of pyruvic and glycerophos- 
phoric acids [see Pollard and Pryde, 1933]. We have based our conclusions on 
the assumption that’ the same processes take place in vivo and that massive in- 
hibition at any of the stages indicated in Fig. 1 will interfere with carbohydrate 
metabolism in the tissues generally, resulting in hyperglycaemia during the 
period when the inhibitor is active. Such behaviour is known to result from 
the action of cyanides [Ohmi, 1933, 1, 2] and of iodoacetic acid [Irving, 1934], 
The hyperglycaemic action of anaesthetics and some narcotics is well known; 
as indicated later we have shovn that fluorides have a similar effect. It has 
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by lodoaeetic acid, cyanides L different individuals so that 
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of the above-mentioned compounds. We have therefore attempted to ascertam 
the point of maximum activity of insulin by using a standard amount of the 
latter and studying its relative effects on animals which have been given 
maximum tolerated doses of one of the inhibitors. A preliminary repoit has 
already been published [Laughton and Macallum, 1934]. ^ 

Luring the progress of this study 73 different animals were used. The 
maximum tolerated dose of each of the compounds was ascertained and records 
of the blood sugar under its action obtained over a period of time. In other 
groups of animals the maximum tolerated doses of the respective agents were 
administered to animals which had received 1 rabbit unit per 2 kg. body weight 
of insulin 30 or 60 minutes previously, and also in some cases insulin and the 
inhibitor were administered simultaneously; in a few cases insulin was given 
60 minutes after the retarding substance. In all cases the blood sugar values 
were observed at specified intervals for a period of 3 hours. 


Effects of inhibitors on action of insulin. 

Cyanide, Curve 1, Fig. 2, represents the effect of 1 rabbit unit of insulin per 
2 kg. on a normal rabbit. Curve 3 shows the blood sugar curve of a normal 
rabbit to which 1*2 mg. of KCN per kg, were administered intravenously, while 
curve 2 indicates the effect on the blood sugar of a rabbit of the standard dose 
of insulin at the beginning of the experiment followed 30 minutes later by 
intravenous injection of 1*2 mg. of KCN per kg. As indicated by the immediate 
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rise ill blood sugar, cyanide exercised a temporary inhibiting effect on the iiisiiliii 
which was comparable in duration to its hyperglycaemic effect in the normal 
rabbit. 



Fig. 2. 1. Insulinised rabbit; 2. Insulinised rabbit. Cyanide injected; 3. Cyanide b 3 ^perglycaemia. 


Fig. 3* 1. Insulinised rabbit; 2. Insulinised rabbit, h- U rethane administered. 3. Insulin and 
urethane administered simultaneously; 4. Urethane hyperglycaemia; o. Urethane hyper- 
glycaemia. jf Insulin administered. 

Ethylur ethane. Curve 1, Fig. 3, shows the normal action of the standard dose 
of insulin. Curve 2 shows the blood sugar values following the administration 
of the standard dose of insulin at the beginning of the experiment, followed 
30 minutes later by intraperitoneal injection of 2-5 g. urethane per kg. (15 % 
soln.). Curve 3 gives the effect of simultaneous injection of the standard doses 
of insulin and urethane at the begimiing of the experiment. Curve 4 shows the 
characteristic hyperglycaemia following the administration of the standard dose 
of urethane alone. Curve 5 indicates the effect of the standard amount of ure- 
thane given at the beginning of the experiment followed 60 minutes later by the 
standard dose of inaulin. 

Fluoride. Here again Curve 1 is the effect on a normal rabbit of the standard 
dose of insulin. Curve 3 shows the influence of 75 mg. of NaF (5 % soln.) given 
intraperitoneaily and curve 2 that of the standard dose of insulin followed 
60 minutes later by 75 mg. of NaF per kg. 

lodoacetic acid. Curve 1 shows the effect of the standard dose of insulin. 
Curve 2 gives the blood sugar values in a rabbit which was given the same dose 
of insulin followed 60 minutes later by intraperitoneal injection of 35 mg. 
of iodoacetic acid (1 % soln.) per kg., and curve 3 those of an animal which 
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received 35 mg. iodoacetic acid per kg. and 60 
of insulin. Curve 4 represents the changes m blood 
administration of 75 mg. of iodoacetic acid per g. o 



Time in minutes 
Kg. 4. 


Time in minutes 


Fig. 4. 1. Insulinised rabbit; 2. Insulinised rabbit, x- Fluoride administered; 3. Fluoride liyper- 
glycaemia. 

Fig. 5. 1. Insulinised rabbit; 2. Insulinised rabbit, x- Iodoacetic acid administered;^ 3. lodacetic 
acid hyperglycaemia. x- Insulin administered; 4. Iodoacetic acid hyperglycaemia. 

Discussion. 

It wiil be noted that the inhibitors by themselves all produce marked hyper- 
glyeaemia. It is possible and probable that this effect is caused by inhibition 
of glucose breakdown at the points indicated in Fig. 1. In the case of cyanide 
it is obvious that insulin does not counteract the hyperglycaeniic action (curve 2, 
Fig. 2), but that the hypoglycaemic action of insulin is delayed and reappears 
after the effect of cyanide has passed off. In the presence of insulin the duration 
of the inhibiting action of cyanide approximates to the duration of its hyper- 
giycaemic action in the normal animal. 

In the case of urethane the animals were deeply narcotised and the effect 
persisted throughout the duration of the experiment (curve 4, Fig. 3). It is 
also shown by curves 2, 3 and 5 that the urethane effect inhibited the usual 
action of insulin (curve 1), 

In the animals treated with sodium fluoride steadily increasing h 3 rper- 
glyeaemia was noted upon which insulin was without influence. 

The most striking effects were found after administration of iodoacetic acid . As 
seen in curve 2, Fig. 5, where iodoacetic acid was administered 60 minutes after 
the standard dose of insulin, the hypoglycaemic action of insulin still persisted 
although it was somewhat delayed. The effect of insulin was again demonstrated 
(curve 3, Fig. 5) when it was injected 60 minutes after the standard amount of 
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iodoacetic acid ; liere the lowering of Mood sugar was not immediate, but in the 
course of an hour there was a distinct drop in the hyperglycaemia in direct 
contrast to the effect showm in curve 4 which followed the administration of 
iodoacetic acid alone. 

A survey of the previous^ noted results indicates that insulin exercises its 
maximum activity at the point where pyruvic acid reacts with giycerophosphorie 
acid to form lactic acid and glyceraldehydephosphoric acid [see Pollard and 
Pryde, 1933]. It is also evident that interference with cell respiration (urethane 
and cyanides) lowers the efficiency of iiisnlm and that sodium fluoride, which 
prevents the formation of pyruvic acid from glyceraldehydephosphoric acid is 
antagonistic to insulin. These results must be .considered on. a strictly relative 
basis since it is well known. that the hyperglycaemia of narcosis, and anaesthesia 
can be reduced by massive doses of insulin. 

The principal criticism to be advanced .against the preceding conclusions is 
that the hyperglycaemia is due to rapid moMlisation of liver glycogen rather 
than to retardation of tissue metabolism. 



Mg. 6. 1. Adrenaline hyperglycaemia; 2. Adrenaline hyperglycaemia. x- Insulin administered. 

This criticism can be refuted by the experiment showui in Fig. 6 wffiich illus- 
trates the effect of the standard dose of insulin on adrenaline hyperglycaemia. 
In this series of experiments the peripheral metabolism was intact and here we 
see in curve 1 the characteristic response to adrenaline alone (1 ml. of 1:10,000 
per kg.). In the experiment illustrated by curve 2, 90 minutes after the 
adrenahne was given, the rabbit received the standard dose of insulin used 
throughout the course of this work as a result of which there was a characteristic 
hypoglycaemic reaction terminating in a convulsion 90 minutes after the injec- 
tion of insulin. Similar results were obtained in other animals in this series. We 
may then conclude that the amounts of insulin which have been used in the course 
of this work will effectively control hyperglycaemia originating from moMlisation 
of liver glycogen and consequently it is both possible and probable that the 
hyperglycaemias followdng the actions of the inhibitors are due to the specific 
actions of the latter in the respiratory cycle of the tissues and in the intermediate 
stages of glucose breakdown ; this view has already been expressed by Irving 
[1934] in regard to iodoacetic acid. These experiments tend to support Macleod’s 
view that insulin converts the sugar into an intermediate form in the tissues. 
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Summary. 

1 The action of maximum tolerated doses of cyanide urethane, iodoacetic 
acid and\odium fluoride produces a hyperglycaemia which, except in the case 
of iodoacetic acid, neutralises, at least temporarUy, the action of 1 rabbit unit 

of nibulm^per^-kg^bd y tolerated doses delays but does not neu- 

tralise the effect of 1 rabbit unit of insulin per 2 kg. body weight. 

3. InsulSi exercises its maximum effect upon the reaction between pju-uvic 

is not the sole factor in the hyperglycaemias 
resulting from the substances used in the preceding experiments. 


f 
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The observations to be described in tins paper are related to others which have 
been recently published on the disappearance of lysin during the process of 
haemotysis. Since lysin disappears during the latter process, presumably as a 
result of its combining with some component of the cell envelope [Ponder, 1934, 1], 
it is not surprising to find that the disappearance continues after haemolysis is 
complete, and during that period in which the cell envelopes are being further 
destroyed (stromatolysis). A study of the later stages of the process, however, 
reveals certain unexpected relations. 

Methods. 

These are an extension of methods already described [Ponder, 1934, 1] and 
can be summarised as follows. 

A suspension of thrice washed red cells is prepared, the cells from 1 ml. of 
blood being finally suspended in 20 ml. of 1 % NaCl. A suspension of stromata is 
also prepared from the blood of the same animal, the stromata being obtained 
by freezing and thawing, with subsequent washing until ail haemoglobin is 
removed. This suspension is diluted so that 0*4 ml. of it is exactly equivalent, so 
far as its power to combine with lysin is concerned, to 0*4 ml. of the red ceil 
suspension. 

To find that quantity of lysin, e.g. saponin, which has disappeared from a 
system at the end of any time tj_, 0*4 ml. of the equivalent stroma suspension is 
allowed to react with 1*6 ml. of given dilution of the lysin for this time at a 
constant temperature (30° in the following experiments, except where otherwise 
stated). At the end of the time t^ , 0*4 ml. of the red cell suspension is added to 
the system and the time \ required for its complete haemolysis determined. 
Prom a suitable time-dilution curve, the quantity of lysin which corresponds to 
ifg is found, and this is the amount of lysin left free in the system at time t-^. 
Subtraction gives the quantity which has disappeared. This quantity can be 
found by this method for any initial concentration of lysin which is not so great 
as to give exceedingly rapid lysis or so small as to give values of ^2 in excess of 
about 60 minutes, and also for any value of t-^ , from values much less than that 
which would correspond to complete lysis of 0*4 ml. of red cell suspension by the 
lysin initially present, up to values very much greater. 

A detailed description of the procedure will be found in the paper referred to 
above, and it is enough to say that the results to be described here were obtained 
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with cell and stroma suspensions made from the blood of both the rabbit and of 
man. The lysin used was saponin throughout, principally because its disappear- 
ance follows a regular course as haemolysis and subsequent stromatolysis 
' proceed. Digitoiiin, the bile salts and the soaps, all show a rapid initial 

absorption” at the cell surfaces, and only when this is complete do these 
^ lysiiis disappear in a regular manner ; digitonin, moreover, is difficult to 

work with because of the high order of its time-dilution curves, and the bile 
salts and the soaps tend to be unstable. 


Experimental RESULTS. 

The course of the disappearance. 

It can readily be shown that the disappearance of free saponin from a system 
containing stromata does not cease at a time corresponding to the complete 
lysis of an equivalent number of red cells but continues at a slower rate for a 
long time thereafter. This is shown in Table I and in Fig. 1. 

Table I. 


y lysin disappeared after 


Initial lysin, 

“ Complete 

30 

90 

180 

300 

900 

r 

lysis” 

mins. 

mins. 

mins. 

mins. 

mins. 

400 

(30) 

80 

100 

130 

— 

170 

200 

30 

60 

70 

82 

85 

90 

100 

30 

46 

50 

51 

53 

54 

67 

31 

34 

36 

36 

37 

37 



Fig. 1. Ordinate, y of lysin used up; abscissa, time in mins. The scale on the abscissa has been 
broken up in order to show the general course of the curves. Squares, initial lysin concentra- 
tion of 400 y; crosses 200 y, circles lOOy, dots 67y, 

Table I and Fig. 1 show (a) that after the lysin and stromata have reacted for 
a time which would just be necessary for haemolysis of 0*4 ml. of the equivalent 
red cell suspension (“complete lysis”), a constant amount of lysin has dis- 
appeared from the system, in this case 30y [c/. Ponder, 1934, 1], and (6) that 
afterwards there is a continuous disappearance of lysin, the quantity which 
disappears tending to reach a final value asymptotically. The time it takes 


r 
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for 'tlie final value to be approached varies with the initial concentration of the 
iysin, for when the latter is small the final value is reached quite rapidlys whereas 
when it is great the concentration of lysin can be shown to be still failing even 
after many hours. Further, the amount of lysin which ultimately disappears is a 
function of the initial concentration and an almost linear function moreover, at 
least within the comparatively small range in which reliable experimental values 
can be obtained^. For very large values of initial lysin concentration the 
quantity finally removed appears to be less than would be obtained by extra- 
polating linearly from the values shown in Table I, but with very high lysin 
concentrations the errors of observation are enormous. 

The essential point is that the disappearance of lysin apparently ceases while 
there is yet a large quantity of free lysin present in the system, and not, as has 
been supposed hitherto, when the concentration of free lysin has fallen to zero. 
It is unsafe, however, to attempt to determine the exact form of the curves in 
Fig. 1, for at least two reasons. (1) There is doubt regarding the reference time- 
dilution curve which should be used in finding how much lysm is left free in the 
system. During the early stages of the reaction, when the lysm is bemg used up 
rapidly, one must use a reference curve obtained by adding 0*8 ml. of ceil 
suspension to 1*6 ml. of different dilutions of the lysin, for a system in which free 
lysin is energetically reacting with 0*4 ml. of stroma suspension plus 0*4 ml. of 
cell suspension is more like one in which the lysin is reacting wdtii 0*8 ml. of cell 
suspension than it is like any other. When the reaction between lysin and 
stromata has reached equilibrium, on the other hand, the free lysin left reacts 
only with the added 0*4 ml. of cell suspension, and the proper reference time- 
dilution curve is one for 0*4 ml. of ceU suspension added to 1*6 ml. of lysin plus 
0*4 ml. of saline. The fact that one has to use one reference cmve at the beginning 
of the reaction and another at the end introduces uncertainty into the units in 
which the disappearance of lysin is measured. The uncertainty may not be great, 
for there is not much difference between the two reference curves, but it is gi'eat 
enough to make a detailed analysis of the curves in Fig. 1 almost futile. (2) The 
results in Table I under the head ‘‘complete lysis” are those obtained at times 
which would be requhed for complete haemolysis of 0*4 ml. of the red ceil suspen- 
sion by the particular lysin dilution concerned. Now when lysin reacts with a red 
cell suspension, haemolysing it in time t, lysin is used up in reacting both with 
the cell envelopes (as in the case in which it reacts with a stroma suspension) and 
also in reacting with liberated haemoglobin ; when the lysin reacts with a stroma 
suspension, on the other hand, there is no pigment and no inhibition, and so 
more lysin will be used up as a result of a combination with the cell envelopes in 
the same time t. It will be apparent that the quantity which has to unite with 
the envelopes in order to produce complete lysis cannot be found exactly unless 
the inhibitory effect of the liberated pigment is allowed for, and this cannot be 
done quantitatively in the meantime. 

Although these difficulties prevent one fi*om analysing the situation fully, 
there is no doubt as to the departure of the curves from the course which would 
be expected on the basis of existing theory, and at the same time the experi- 
mental results are sufficiently definite to allow the course of the disappearance 

^ For very large initial amounts of lysin, the times for complete haemolysis are too short to be 
measured exactly, and even such measurements as can be made are complicated by the mixing of 
the cell suspension and the lysin requiring appreciable time [v. Ponder, 1932]. For amounts less 
than about 67 y, the times for complete lysis may be so great that no measurements can be obtained 
at aU. The experimental range is therefore severely limited and the difficulty in obtaining 
results correspondingly increased. 
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of lysin to be discussed in a general sort of way. More specifically, it will be 
observed that the experimental curves are not described by the equations 


dxldt=:k{c-xY ( 1 )> 

( 2 ), 

1 

where 


even if the values assigned to c are those which correspond to the equilibria 

finally reached (the values in the last column of Table I). Eig. 2 shows an experi- 
mental and a calculated curve side by side, and it will be seen that the former 



Fig. 2. An experimental curve and a calculated curve obtained from expression (2) with =:2*0, 
both approaching the same asymptote. Ordinate, x in y; abscissa, time in mins. 

falls oif much too quickly. The only simple way of accounting for its course is to 
suppose that the velocity constant of the reaction is continually diminishing, the 
reaction itself being generally described by expressions (1) and (2). The matter 
will be discussed more fully below. 

The irreversible rmture of the combinatio7i. 

Since the equilibrium conditions are so different from those expected, it is 
important to test the assumption that the combination between lysin and cell 
component is irreversible. This is done in the following way. 

To T 6 ml. of a series of saponin dilutions, from about 1 in 5000 to about 1 in 
20,000, is added 0-4 ml. of a stroma suspension about five times as concentrated 
as that used in the above experiments. The tubes are allowed to stand for 
several hours, at the end of which time the amount of lysin left free is deter- 
mined. An exactly similar series of tubes is allowed to stand for the same 
length of time, at the end of which 2 ml. of saline are added to each ; 2 ml. of the 
mixture are removed into a series of clean tubes, and the quantity of lysin left 
free is found by adding 0*4 ml. of cell suspension, as before. If the amount of 
lysin left free is exactly half that found in the case of the corresponding lysin 
dilution in the first series, addition of an equal volume of saline to the systems 
has done nothing more than dilute the free lysin, and has not caused any of the 
combined lysin to be liberated again. 

The results given by this procedure are shown in Table II. In this experiment 
the stromata and lysin were allowed to react at 30° for 8 hours. All values are in y. 

^ These equations ought to contain terms for the inhibitory effect of liberated haemoglobin on 
the course of the lytic reaction, but, as the introduction of ^ese terms does not affect the general 
form of the expressions, the terms have been omitted. See Ponder [1932], and Ponder and Gordon 
[1934]. 
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Table II. 


Initial lysin 

Free lysin 

Free lysin 


concentration 

before dilution 

after dilution 

Ratio 

400 

160*0 

78-5 

0-49 

200 

51*5 

25*0 

0-49 

133 

42*0 

21*0 

0-50 

100 

37*5 

18*0 

0-48 


The fact that the ratio of free lysin found before and after dilution is so nearly 
0*5 shows that the dilution does not cause lysin to be liberated from combination, 
i.e,, that the reaction between the cell component and the lysin is not reversible 
under these conditions. This is what has always been believed, and it is scarcely 
necessary to point out that had any other result been obtained the methods used 
in this and many earlier investigations would have been open to serious objection. 

Temperature effects. 

The failure of expressions such as equations (1) and (2) to describe the 
experimental results obtained during the whole course of haemolysis and sub- 
sequent stromatolysis is not altogether unexpected, for the expressions them- 
selves have always been unsatisfactory in that they contain an arbitrary constant 
n = ljp. The values assumed by this constant under various conditions have 
always been puzzling, and it has already been recognised that the mtroduction 
of the constant may have no better justification than that it reconciles experi- 
mental results with a theory possibly faulty in itself [v. Ponder, 1934, 2]. It will 
suggest itself that the departure of the experimental curves (Fig. 1) from the 
course expected on the basis of the existing equations may throw light on the 
meaning of the constant and its variations, and so I have carried out experi- 
ments which attempt to relate the behaviour of the constant to the course of the 
curves for the disappearance of lysin during haemolysis and stromatolysis. It 
happens that the easiest way in which ^ can be varied is by varying the tempera- 
ture of the haemolytic systems [Ponder and Yeager, 1930]. 

L The first step in such an investigation consists in showing that the con- 
centration of the stroma suspension which is equivalent, so far as its power in 
reacting with lysin is concerned, to a given quantity of red cell suspension, does 
not itself vary with temperatuio. The procedure referred to under Methods, 
above, and already fully described [Ponder, 1934, 1], is repeated at 38, 22 and Tl 
three temperatures associated with very different values of n for saponin systems. 
In each case one begins with a stroma suspension of unknown concentration 
(because of the variable yield in preparing it), and finds the extent to which it 
must be diluted so that 0*4 ml. of it is equivalent to 0*4 ml. of red cell suspension. 
It is necessary to select a dilution of lyshi for which results can be obtained at all 
three temperatures, and so the lysin concentration with respect to which the 
determinations can be made is exceedingly limited; if the concentration is too 
great, lysis is so rapid at 38® that the time for complete lysis cannot be observed, 
and if the concentration is too small, complete lysis never occurs at T, This, how- 
ever, is of little consequence, for the extent to which the stroma suspension has 
to be diluted seems to be virtually independent of the lysin concentration used to 
determine it. Table III shows^ typical results for an experiment ux which the 
dilution of saponin was 1 in 30,000, and the cells and stromata were derived from 
the rabbit. 
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Table III. 



• f 





f .. 










Required dilution of 
stroma suspension 

1 in 3*0 
1 in 3-0 
1 in 2-8 


Temperature 

rc.) 

38 

22 

7 


Allowing for experimental error, which in determinations such as these is 
considerable, these results show that the “equivalence ” of the stroma suspension 

IS the amounts of lysm which finaUy dis- 

appear from systems containing stromata and different initial concentrations of 
lysin are themselves affected by variations in temperature. This is done by 
repeating experiments such as shown in Table I at different temperatures, 
0-4 ml of equivalent stroma suspension being added to various dilutions oi lysm, 
and the quantitv of the latter left free after about 420 minutes bemg found as 
already described For all practical purposes, equilibrium is reached withm this 
time, even at 6“. Table IV shows results Obtained for saponin and a rabbit 
stroma suspension at 38, 20 and 6°. 


Table IV. 


y lysin disappeared after 420 mins, at 


Initial lysin, 

f 

y 

38° 

670 

— 

500 

— 

400 

220 

333 

170 

250 

130 

200 

120 

100 

70 

67 

51 


20° 

6° 

420 

370 

300 

280 

230 

210 

190 

180 

140 

130 

120 

120 

70 

— 

49 

— 


Reading across the rows it will be seen that for each initial quantity of lysin 
the amount which finally disappears is substantially the same irrespective of the 
temperature, the equilibrium conditions in these systems are not appreciably 
affected by temperature. This is interesting in view of the many theories which 
associate haemolysis etc. with an adsorption of lysin by the material of the cell 
envelope [Clark, 1933; Reiner, 1934], for in adsorption reactions larger amounts 
are usually adsorbed at lower temperatures. It may also be observed that the 
equilibrium conditions for the process of haemolysis, which is dependent on the 
value of X in expressions (1) and (2), are also scarcely affected by temperature. 
A study of the equilibrium conditions accordingly throws no light on the 
arbitrary constant n. 

3. We can, however, extend the investigation by plotting the course of 
the curve for lysin utilisation at different temperatures, e.g., at 38° and at 6°. 
Consider one concentration of lysis, such as 200 y, reacting with stromata at 
the two temperatures, and imagine the amount of lysin x which disappears 
plotted on the ordinate against time t on the abscissa (as in Fig. 3). When if = 0, 
a; = 0, and when j5 = oo both curves pass to the same final value of x (2, above). 
They may nevertheless pursue entirely different courses between these two points, 
and on each there is a point of particular interest, viz., the point which corre- 
sponds to the time required for the complete lysis of a quantity of red cell 
suspension equivalent to the amount of stroma suspension with which the lysin is 



from an initial lysin concentration 
of 200/ at 38 and T respectively. 
Ordinate, x in y; abscissa, time in 
mins. The equilibrium values, reached 
at about 500 mins, are substantially 
the same, and are shown by hori- 
zontal lines. 


reacting. The peculiarity of this point lies in the fact that it has already been 
shown that, at any one temperature, the quantity of lysin used uj) at the time 
needed to produce complete haemolysis is constant, nTespective of the initial 
lysin concentration [Ponder, 1934, 1]. It is therefore Miportaiit to establish 
whether or not the amount of lysin used up at 
the time required for complete tysis of a red cell 
suspension is constant irrespective of tempera- 
ture, and at first sight it would appear that this 
could be done by plotting the curves for the 
utilisation of lysin in their entirety at the two 
diiferent temperatures and seeing if both curves 
pass through points characterised by the same 
value of X on the ordinate and by values of t 
corresponding to the times for complete lysis of 
0*4 ml. of red cell suspension at the two different 
temperatures on the abscissa. This, however, 
is impracticable, for if we select a concentration Pig. 3. Cui’vcsfor the using up of lysin 

of lysin which produces complete haemolysis of “ ' 

0*4 ml. of red cell suspension in a reasonable 
time at 6°, the time for complete lysis at 38° is 
so short that small variations from it cannot be 
measured with certainty. Conversely, if we 
select a concentration which gives complete 
lysis at 38° in a time sufficiently long to allow of small variations to be 
satisfactorily measured, lysis at 6° is not complete even in six or eight hours. 
We have accordingly to change the lysin concentration when we change the 
temperature, and to rely on the fact that the amount of lysin utilised at the 
moment of complete haemolysis is constant at any one temperature, ii*respective 
of the initial lysin concentration. The procedure is best illustrated by a typical 
experiment. 

Taking 1*6 ml. of 1 in 100,000 saponin at 38° and adding 0*4 ml. of red cell 
suspension, one gets complete lysis in 11 seconds. Allowing the same amount of 
lysin to react with 0*4 ml. of equivalent stroma suspension for 11 seconds and 
then adding 0*4 ml. of cell suspension, one gets complete lysis in 42 seconds. The 
time required for complete lysis when 1*6 ml, of 1 in 120,000 saponin reacts with 
0*8 mi. of cell suspension is 32 seconds, and that required when 1 in 160,000 
saponin reacts under the same conditions is 90 seconds. Interpolating, the time 
of 42 seconds corresponds to a dilution of 1 in 134,000. Convertmg to the 
number of y of lysin in the system of volume 2*4 ml., the initial amount of 
lysin is 40 y, and the amount left free at the end of 11 seconds is 30 y. The 
difference, cr, is 10 y. 

Repeating the same experiment at 6° with a lysin dilution of 1 in 1000, com- 
plete lysis of the 0*4 ml. of cell suspension occurs in 1*0 minute. Allowing the 
lysin to react with 0*4 ml. of equivalent stroma suspension for TO minute, and 
then adding 0*4 ml. of cell suspension, we get complete lysis in 1*35 minutes. 
This corresponds to a lysin dilution of 1 in 10,300 reacting with 0*8 mi. of red 
ceil suspension. Converting to y, the initial amount of lysin is 400 y, and the 
amount left free after 1*0 minute is 389 y. The difference is 11 y, which is sub- 
stantially the same as the difference obtained at 38°. 

Experiments of this kind leave no doubt as to the constancy of the quantity 
of lysin which disappears in the time required for complete haemolysis, and that 
the amount appears to be independent of both temperature and initial lysin 
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things considered, remarkable. „^„priment in which the curves for the 

disapp«o?tys^^^^^^^ 

and at 7°. The lysin concentration used was 200 y, and me times 


38 ° 


Table V. 


t 

0-0 

0-017 

2*2 

10-0 

500-0 


0 

(15) 

33 

52 

65 


t 

0*0 

2-2 

5-0 

10-0 

500-0 


0 

15 

23 

34 

67 


teeing equilibrium to bore been reeobed m oOO 
.O thlTme eomlibtinm value (cf. 2, above). The point (0-01 1 , lo) has been 

Lerted in ordm to make the amount of sre^So-n 

‘^8° and the time required for complete lysis of 0 4 ml. ^ P 

at that temperature, correspond to the 15 y of lysm use ^ plotted 

this beincp the time required for complete lysis at 7 . ihe results are piotteu 
in Fig S^’and it wiU be seen that the two curves approach the same equihbrmm 
value^in quite different ways. They are like the f 

can he described by expressions (1) and (2) with a constant value of I, ijut their 
course throws some light on the value of w in these equations, for the curt e > 

S itsXrp cLatnre, bears a general resemblance to a curve deseed by 
expression (2) with a value of n of about 3-0, while the flatter curve at 7 is not 
that for a first order reaction, i.e., a curve described by expression (...) with 
w = 1-0. The variations of the value of n which have already been described as a 
result of changes in temperature are accordingly reflected in the form o i ^ 
for the utilisation of lysin at various temperatures; at high 
valueof n intheexisting equations is 2-5 or greater, and the cmvefor the iitihsation 
has a high degree of curvature, whUe at low temperatures value of 
approaches 1*0, and the curve for the utilisation of lysin is relatively flat. 

Discussion 

The experimental curves for the process of haemolysis followed by stroma- 
tolysis differ from those expected on the basis of existing theory in two wa} s. 
(1) The equilibrium conditions are different, the using up of lysin ceasii^ ^ 
considerable quantities of lysin are still free in the system and not when the 
free lysin concentration has faUen to zero. (2) The course of the curves for the 
utilisation of lysin cannot be described by the existing equatmns unl^s the 
value of the velocity constant is imagined to vary. In. considering the ettect ot 
these two observations on existing theory, it is convenient to treat them separately. 

1. As shown in Tables I and IV, the amount of lysin which finally disappears 
as a result of reacting with the stromata is very nearly a linear function of the 
initiai lysin present. Let the slope of the line be a. Eewriting (1) to express the 
idea that the velocity of the reaction is dependent on the quantity of lysm m 
excess of the equihbrium value, we have 

. dxjdt^k ......(3), 

which gives on integration 

htja %> =~^{o V - {c-xla) p } 


(4). 
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Comparing this expression mtli expression (2), it will be clear tiiat the two 
equations can be made to give the same values of i by mnltiphdng every value of 
c in expression (4) by Ija, and changing the value of the velocity constant. Since 
the only way of measuring x is in terms of c and in units which are really arbitrary, 
and since there is no independent way of finding the value of the velocity con- 
stant of the reaction, the two equations are identical in so far as iiiiinerical 
results are concerned. The fact that the equilibrium conditions are other than 
those postulated in the existing theory according^ makes no difference ; this, of 
course, is wholly due to the relation between the values” of a? at equilibrium being 
linear with the initial values of c. 

2. The fact that the course of the curves for the utilisation of lysin cannot be 
described by expression (2) with a constant value of the velocity constant, and 
therefore cannot be described by expression (4) either, leads to the unescapable 
conclusion that the existing theory is wrong in some fundamental respect. There 
are, of course, many ways in which it may be at fault, but the most obvious of 
these is that it supposes the velocity constant of the reaction to have the same 
value at all stages of the reaction, whereas in fact it may be steadily decreasing. 
On the basis that it is undergoing a continuous decrease it would obviously be 
possible to fit the experimental curves of Figs. 1 and 3 vdth a first order equation, 
or with an equation of any order less than that required to fit the time-dilution 
curve for haemolysis under the same conditions and by the existing equations, 
provided the velocity constant were allowed to decrease appropriately. If the 
possibility of such a decrease in h is once admitted, however, there is no justifica- 
tion for supposing that the decrease occurs only during stromatolysis and after 
haemolysis is complete ; one might as well suppose it to begin to decrease from 
the very beginning of the process, and describe the entire course of the dis- 
appearance of lysin during both haemolysis and subsequent stromatolysis by a 
first order equation, together with an appropriate decrease in Jc as the reaction 
proceeds. Under such circumstances the meaning of the constant n in equations 
(2) and (4) would be clear, and this constant would merely express, in an 
arbitrary sort of way, the extent of the faU in the value of k during the course of 
haemolysis. For example, if the reaction were reall}^ of the first order, and n were 
1*0, the value of h would not decrease at all, but if n were 2*0 and the reaction of 
the first order, h would have to decrease as the reaction proceeded, while if % were 
3*0 the decrease would have to be greater. Such a hypothesis woiiid, of course, 
leave us with no difficulty in accounting for the non-integral values which the 
constant n usually assumes. 

Eeaching a conclusion like this, of course, is tantamount to admitting that 
the equations hitherto used for describing the course of haemolysis are merely 
formal ones. In fact, it raises the disturbing doubt as to whether correct equa- 
tions for the kinetics of any biological system can ever be formulated except in 
cases in which the behaviour of the velocity constant is first defined exactly, and 
such cases appear to be rare at the present time. The possibility of a mathe- 
matical description of the kinetics of haemolysis and stromatolysis, other than a 
purely formal one, at all events becomes rather remote^. 

1 The reader will observe that, although the equations hitherto used to describe time-dilution 
and percentage haemolysis curves are probably only formal ones, the system of analysis used by 
myself and my collaborators in previous papers requires no essential modification. This is due to 
the analysis being based on the comparison of time-dilution and percentage haemolysis curves, 
obtained under one set of conditions, with similar ‘‘standard” curves obtained under simpler 
conditions. So far as the method of analysis is concerned, the experimental curves need never 
have been described by equations at all. 
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111 conclusion it ought to be remarked that the type of reaction which now 
annears to he responsible for haemolysis and stromatolysis is not a unique one. 
A Laetion characterised by virtual irreversihihty, a 

constant and an equilibrium which is reached when there ^ stiU free reactant n 
the svstem is met^th in a number of processes, such as the dyeing of wool 
Llis known as “pseudo-adsorption” or ;Shlies 

mean httle except that the reaction is not [f^le 

as in the case of the reaction which resuhs “ ® f JoTer form of 

velocity constant is probably associated with the fact that the proper for 

expression (1) is dxjdi^k' .F {c-x).F (S-x) (5). 

where , S' is the reacting surface' of the substance which is "“were 

expression has to be simplified by writmg k^h ^ llnel we 

F (is-a:) to equal F (c-x), we would get expression (1) with w-2 but smee we 
know notog as to how the reacting surface decreases as the reaction proceeds, 
the whole problem is indeterminate. 


Summary. 


This paper is concerned -with the rate at which a lysin such as saponm is use 
up during the process of stromatolysis, or breaking down of the red cell envelopes, 
which follows haemolysis. It is shown that the equations which have hrfcherto 
been used to describe the using up of lysin during haemolysis are not apphcable 
to the subsequent process. The contents of the paper do not lend themselves to 
detafied abstraction, but the principal conclusions are (a) that the reaction 
between cells and lysin is characterised by peculiar equihbrium conditions, m 
which using up of lysm ceases while there is still free in the system a quantity of 
lysin which is nearly linear -with the amount initially present, (6) that the course 
of the disappearance of lysin is probably described by an equation, the exact 
form of which cannot be defined, in which there is a velocity constant which 
undergoes continual decrease as the reaction proceeds, (c) that such a decrease in 
the velocity constant is probably responsible for our haying to introduce an 
arbitrary constant u into the existing equations for the kinetics of haemolysis, 
and (d) that although these existing equations are probably only formal ones, the 
conclusions based on the existing analysis of time -dilution and percentage 
haemolysis curves are themselves essentially unchanged. 
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CLIV. THE ANTIHAEMORRHAGIC VITAMIN 
OF THE CHICK. 

By HENRIK DAM. 

From the Biochemical Institute^ University of Copenhagen. 

{Received April 8th ^ 1935.) 

Previous papers [Dam, 1929; 1930; Dam and Sclidnlieyder, 1934] deal with a 
deficiency disease resembling scurvy in chicks which cannot be prevented by 
ascorbic acid and the cause of which is ascribed to the lack of a particular 
antihaemorrhagic factor (or factors) in the diet. Schonheyder [1935] has shown 
that there is an enormous retardation of the clotting of the blood of chicks 
suffering from this haemorrhagic diathesis. 

The nature and distribution of the antihaemorrhagic factor have now been 
investigated. The investigation has led to the discovery of the fact that the 
factor is a fat-soluble vitamin occurring in hog-liver, hemp seed, certain cereals 
and vegetables, and must be different from vitamins D and E. It is proposed 
to term this factor vitamin K (Koagulations-Vitamin in German and the 
Scandinavian languages). 

The following groups of foods have been tested: (1) cereals and seeds, 
(2) vegetables, (3) animal organs, (4) different fats and oils, (5) hen’s egg. 

Two of the most active substances, hog-liver and hemp seed, were divided 
into ether-soluble and ether-insoluble fractions, and, since the active principle was 
found to be fat- soluble, an elaborate fractionation of hog-liver fat wms carried 
out. The question of the identity of the antihaemorrhagic factor with already 
known fat-soluble vitamins has been attacked by adding large amounts of 
vitamins A, D and E to the basal diet. 

Experimental. 

The animals ( White Leghorns) were fed the experimental diets from the day 
after hatching. They were, as a rule, killed at the age of about 1 month. Housing 
etc. as described by Dam and Schonheyder [1934]. 

The examination of the animals includes, in addition to an mspection of the 
gizzard and other organs for haemorrhages, a determination of the time of 
clotting of the blood. The haemoglobin content of the blood has also been 
determined because it may give some information about the loss of blood through 
the haemorrhages. 

The haemoglobin values were determined by the Sahli haemoglobinometer ; 
the figures indicate the haemoglobin content in percentage of that in normal 
human blood. 

The clotting time was determined by opening the brachial vein by a slight 
cut and allowing 2-3 ml. blood to drop slowly, durmg min., mto a small 
porcelain bowl. The clotting time is reckoned from the venepuncture until 
complete clotting^. 

^ Autopsy and clotting time determinations were kindly made by Dr F. Schonheyder to whom 
the author is indebted. Dr Schonheyder has in the meantime developed a new technique which 
enables the quantitative determination of the antihaemorrhagic vitamin to be made by a curative 
method based on a particularly exact measurement of the clotting time [1935]. The results pre- 
sented in this paper were obtained by means of the former approximate method but give fairly 
accurate information about the degree of sickness of the animals. 
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Basal diets, 

m 

Caseinogeii 20 

vitamin A-free 
Dried yeast , In 
Salts No. 2*^ 2*7 

Snerose 02*3 

100 

Cod-liver oil 4 

Hi 


Hi 


Caseinogen 20 

vitamin A-free 
Dried .yeast 40 

Salts No, 2 2*7 

CaCOs ^ 0-85 

Sucrose 36*45 


100 

Cod-liver oil 4 


Dam and Schonheyder [1934]. 


124 

Ether-extracted 20 

dried hog-liver 
Dried yeast 15 

Salts No. 2 2*7 

Sucrose 62*3 

100 ™ 

Cod-liver oil 4 


Cereals and seeds were crushed and given instead of sucrose in diet 60^ (with 
a small amount of CaCOg added roughly to balance the excess P 2 O 5 in the 
cereals). Organs were dried in a current of air at a temperature not exceeding 45 
I and given as a powder histead of caseinogen in diet 60. V egetables were minced 

and mixed into the diet or given in separate food containers. Vitamin concen^ 

trates: ‘Vogan’’ (a vitamin A preparation from Merck, Darmstadt with 120,000 
International Units per ml.), “vigantol” (pure vitamin D in sesame oil, from 
Merck, with 15,000 i.tj, per ml.) and carotene (Hoffmann La Roche, Basel) 
dissolved in olive oil, were given per os by means of a tuberculin syringe, the 
doses being gradually increased from week to week. Vigantol was diluted with 
olive oil because the day doses otherwise would have been too small for accurate 
measurement with the syringe. 

Hog-liver fat was put at the author’s disposal by the firm of Medicinalco, 
Copenhagen. It was, according to the statement of the manufacturer, prepared 
by percolation of the desiccated liver with light petroleum several times, and 
thereafter with ether. The solvents were removed in vacuo. The percolated liver 
was used in diet 124 after having been further extracted with ether in a Soxhlet 
apparatus for 3 days. Hemp seed oil was prepared by percolating the crushed 
seeds with ether, and the seeds were further extracted with ether for several 
days before they were used in the diet as “ether-extracted hemp seed”. 
Wheat germ oil was prepared from the fresh germ which had just been dried 
in air at The extraction was carried out in a large Soxhlet apparatus within 
8 hours, the bulk of the ether was distilled off in CO 2 and the rest removed 
in vacuo. Ail oils were stored in the ice-box in completely filled containers and 
the liver fat in vacuo. The oils were used within 2 months of the day of prep- 
aration. The ether was in all cases freshly distilled and tested with mercury 
before use. Hon-saponifiable matter of liver fat was prepared by cold saponifi- 
cation of 100 g. of the fat in 250 ml. ether with 40 g. KOH in 250 ml. methyl 
alcohol for 16-24 hours, addition of water and shaking 3-4 times with more 
ether ; the ether extracts were shaken 3 times with acpieous KOH and then with 
water to neutral reaction. The extraction and purification of the ether extract 
were carried out in one day (in the darkroom). After standing overnight in the 
ice-box with Na 2 S 04 and filtering, the solution was concentrated (in GOg and 
then in vacuo) to 100 ml. On standing overnight in the ice-box a precipitate 
of an amorphous substance, which is soluble in ether, could be filtered off. In the 
experiments in which the sterol and non-sterol fractions were tested, the bulk 
of the sterols was crystallised from light petroleum (after evaporation of the 
filtrate from the readily soluble substance). The rest of the sterols were pre- 
cipitated by digitonin in small excess. The digitonin precipitate was decomposed 
by the pyridine-ether method of Schonheimer and Dam [1933] in the cold, and 
the sterol prepared in this way was added to the crystallised main portion. The 
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filtrate from the cligitoiiide was brought to drjmess in vacuo and extracted mth 
ether which takes up the “easily soluble non-sterol fraction 'h 

The fatty acids were precipitated from the extracted soaps by sulphiiric 
acid after evaporation of the alcohol in vacuo ; the acids were washed with water 
by decantation. 

In, one exjjeriment the non-saponifiable matter was- divided into a “ carotene ” 
fraction and a “xanthophyil” fraction by partitioning between light petroleum 
and 90 % (by volume) methyl alcohol, after removing the sterols as far as 
possible by crjnstallisation. 

Table I. 


Haemorrhages 


Age in days 


Chick 

when 

r \ 

Weight 

Haemo- 

globin 

Time of 
clotting 

lining 
of the 

Else- 

No. 

Dead Killed 


(Sahli) 

mins. 

gizzard 

where 

Group 75. 
564 

Cereals and seeds. 
62 % whole wheat : 

31 127 45 


+ 

0 

565 

— 31 

318 

65 

— . 

0 

0 

566 

— 31 

240 

51 

— 

•f 

0 

567 

— 16 

87 

59 

— 


0 

568 

— 31 

217 

59 

— - 

+ 

0 

Group 77. 
574 

62 % wheat meal: 
— 16 

73 

48 


+ 

0 

575 

-- 31 

212 

45 

— 

-U 

0 

576 

— 31 

224 

39 

— 


0 


— 29 

175 

37 

— 

+ 

•h + 

578 

— 11 

83 

48 

~ 

+ 

+ 

Group 79. 
584 

62 % wheat bran : 
~ 31 

107 

49 


0 

0 

585 

— 31 

139 

54 

— 

0 

0 

586 

— 16 

55 

70 

— 

0 

0 

587 

— 31 

151 

52 

— 

0 

0 

588 

— 31 

133 

57 

— 

0 

0 

Group 86. 
619 

62 % wheat germ : 

7 _ 

30 



0 

0 

620 

-- 28 

174 

66 

— 

0 

4- 

621 

7 

21 

— 

— 

? 

0 

622 

— 33 

154 

55 

— 

6 

4- 

623 

— 38 

183 

55 

19 

+ 

0 

699 

_ 16 

54 

— 

— 

+ 

0 

700 

30 

218 

59 

2 

? 

0 

Group 93. 
654 

62 % oats : 

— 33 

412 

51 

2 

0 

0 

655 

— 33 

442 

62 

1 

y 

? 

656 

~ .33 

315 

62 

1 

6 

6 

657 

5 — 

29 

— 

— 

0 

0 

658 

28 

234 

50 


0 

4- 

Group 94. 
659 

62 % yellow corn : 

'■ — ■ , 30 

135 

42 

20 

, + 

■ + 

660 

— 33 

232 

46 

— , 

+ 

-i- 

661 

— 33 

179 

65 

3 

+ 

0 

662 

— 33 

169 

35 

>12 

4- 

4- 

663 

— 33 

195 

55 

2 

+ 

0 

Group 95. 
664 

62 % barley: 

, — *.33 : 

285 

55 : 

i 

0 

0 

665 

■„ _ '. 33 ■ ■ 

274 ' 

58 

1 

0 

0 

666 

— : ■■■ 33 

284 

60 

i- 

0 

0 

667 

— 33 

225 

50 

1 

Of 

0 

668 

— 33 

218 

58 


0 

0 


|i-i 

i;,ti 




i 


0 


iv : 




,i. i .}-■ 


[it' ‘ 

:■ ! ■# 


I'' ‘ 

1 ' < 

I - ' 


' i If 
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Table I {cont.), Haemorriiages 

A 



Aue in days 



Time of 

In the 




when 


Haemo- 

lining 


Chick 



AYeight 

globin 

clotting 

of the 

Else- 

No. 

Dead Killed 


(Sahli) 

mins. 

gizzard 

W'here 



Ceeeals and 

SEEDS (coni.). 



Group 96. 

62% 

millet : 






669 



33 

312 

60 

24 

? 

0 

670 



33 

290 

61 

r 

0 

+ 

671 


33 

248 

61 

j,.. 

0 

0 

672 

— 

33 

247 

60 

I. 

0 

0 

673 ' 


33 

304 

65 

i" 

_L 

0 

Group 97. 

62 % 

hemp seed : 






674 

— 

33 

258 

50 

.1 

0 

0 

675 


33 

263 

60 

i“ 

0 

0 

676 



33 

313 

61 

1 

S' 

0 

0 

677 

■ 

33 

310 

60 

X 

0 

0 

678 


33 

310 

50 

^ l“ 

0 

0 

Group 98. 

62% 

unpolished : 

dee : 





679 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

680 

— 

20 

154 

32 

>8 

+ 

+ + 

681 

— , 

30 

145 

45 

>12 

+ 

+ 

682 

. — 

15 

75 

27 

> 120 


+ 

683 

_ 

13 

86 

40 

>18 

+ 

+ 

Group 146. 

62% 

) white sunflower seed 





928 

— 

31 

245 

55 

>37 

+ 

0 

929 

— 

31 

198 

58 

30 

+ 

0 

930 

, — 

31 

275 

55 

14 

+ 

0 

931 

— . 

31 

300 

55 

100 

+ 

+ 

932 

__ 

31 

260 

58 

5 

0 

+ 

Group 147. 

UO 0/ 

, black sunflower seed 





933 

13 

— 

68 

__ 

— 

J_ 

+ + 

934 

— 

23 

139 

55 

>130 

0 

+ + 

935 

— 

16 

77 

10 

>60 



936 

— 

23 

146 

46 

>120 

+ 

+ 

937 

— 

23 

169 

58 

>195 

0 

0 

Group 149. 

62 % 

soya bean : 






943 

— 

33 

198 

53 

X 

9 

0 

944 

— ; 

33 

147 

55 

2I 

0 

0 

945 

— 

33 

189 

49 

24 ■ 

+ 

0 

946 

— 

33 

228 

50 

r 

+ 

0 

947 


33 

151 

48 



9 

Group 173. 

62% 

rye: 






1070 

— 

44 

260 

■ 42 

110 

+ 

+ 

1071 

— 

32 

220 

55 

9 

+ 

0 

1072 

48 

— 

345 

— 

— 

+ 

0 

1073 

_ 

56 

467 

54 

52 

+ 

0 

1074 

■ — 

44 

265 

— 


+ 

0 



Fractions of 

'HEMP SEED. 



Group 120. 

62% 

ether-extracted hemp 

1 seed : 




801 

— ■ 

' "25 ■ 

63 

50 

31- 

' + 

0 

802 

•_ 

■ 24 . 

52 

25' 

4 

+ 


803 

19 

■ — 

42 




+ 

0 

804 

— 

9 

36 

62 

2J 

0 

■ ? 

805 

— 

25 , 

143 

■■ ■ 


+ 

0 

Group 132. 

Diet 111+ 25 % hemp seed 

oil: 




862 

— 

42 

298 

50 

2 

0 

. 0 

863 


42 

265 

60 

2 

O'. 

0 . 

864 

— 

43 

310 

55 

1 

? 

0 

865 

— 

39 

169 

45 

1 


0 

866 

— 

33 

150 

60 

1 

? 

0 
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Haemorrhases 


Gliick 

No. 


Age in days 
wlien 


Haemo- Time of 
Weight globin clotting 

g. (Sahli) mins. 


Dead Killed 

Fe ACTIONS OF HEMP SEED (cont.). 


Ill the 
lining 
of the 
gizzard 


Group 164. Diet 111 + 10 % dried orange peel (outer layer) : 


1019 

— 23 

42 

— 

24' 

1020 

__ 34 

180 

53 

2" ■■ 

1021 

7 — 

29 

— 

— 

1022 

— 32 

182 

39 

17 

1023 

: 34 

131 

45 

li 

1049 

— 25 

120 

50 

3 

1050 

— 25 

111 

50 

10-15 

Group 184. 

Diet 111 4- fresh carrot ad lib. 



1131 

— 23 

80 

48 

2 ■ 

1132 

— 30 

155 

42 

30 

1133 

— 30 

148 

48 

3 

1134 

— 32 

285 

43 

30 

1135 

— 32 

208 

— 

>90 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


+ 

0 

0 


Else- 

where 


Group 111. 
751 

Diet 111 without 

— 52 

addition: 

308 35 

120 



752 

— 

52 

309 

50 

6 

-r 

4 - 

753 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 

0 

754 

— 

42 

212 

32 

>26 

4- 

4 . 

755 

— 

19 

114 

36 

>60 

0 

..L 

756 

— 

4.5 

170 

43 

>60 

4- 

J- 

757 

— 

33 

148 

25 

>60 

4- 

4 - 

Group 84, 
609 

Diet 60 + 

Vegetables. 

25 fresh kale : 

9 ' 30 57 


0 

()' 

610 

— 

38 

218 

54 

— 

0 

0 

611 

— 

38 

279 

51 


0 

0 

612 

— 

32 

100 

70 

— 

0 

0 

613 

— 

38 

200 

51 

— 

0 

0 

Group 118. 

Diet 60 in wiiich 15 % sugar is replaced by dried alhilfa: 


788 

— 

35 

249 

52 

54 

0 

0 

789 

— 

35 

204 

54 

44 

0 

0 

790 

— 

35 

185 

57 

4 

. 0 

0 

' 791 

— 

27 

150 

49 

5 

0 

0 

792 


23 

95 

53 

IJ 

4- 

? 


Group 104, 

Diet 60 

without 

any addition: 




711 

— 

25 

70 

<10 

60 

-r 

4” 

712 

18 

— 

54 

— 

— 

4- 

0 

713 

52 

— 

290 

34 

— 

_L 

4- 4* 

714 

— 

41 

99 

— 

— 

_j_ 

4 - -|- 

715 

— 

46 

172 

10 

>12 

4- 

4- 4- 

716 

— 

33 

88 

15 

10 

4- 

4- 

717 

46 

— 

158 

— 

— , 

4- 

4- 

718 

— 

19 

48 

<10 

>30 

4_ 

0 

719 


27 

46 

<8 

>500 

4- 

0 

Group 156. 

Diet 111 

4 - fresh tomato 

ad lib , : 




978 

— 

34 

190 

50 

1 

0 

0 

979 

— 

32 

225 

50 

IJ 

0 

0 

980 

— 

31 

133 

62 

1 

? 

0 

981 

— 

3 

35 

— 

64 

0 

0 

982 

__ 

34 

125 

52 

15-3 

4- 

0 


0 

0 

_}. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

+ 


4 - 
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Table I (eont.). 


Haemorrhages 


Chick 

No. 

Age in days 
when 

A 

Weight 

g- 

Haemo- 

globin 

(Sahli) 

Time of 
clotting 

ill tile 
lining 
of the 

Else- 

f ^ 

Dead Killed 

mins. 

gizzard 

wher 

Group 137. 
887 

Dried 

20 % dried calf- brain : 

— 23 92 

ORGANS. 

48 

>30 

+ 

+ 

888 

— 30 

81 

30 

>30 

H- 

0 

889 

— 28 

67 

40 

>60 

+ 

+ 

890 

— 19 

66 

10 

>60 

+ 

0 

891 

— 31 

136 

52 

>60 

0 

0 


Group 157. 20 % dried ox-muscle: 


984 

/u 

35 

130 

45 

>30 

0 

0 

985 



23 

175 

40 

6 

0 

+ 

986 

. 

34 

210 

36 

>300 

9 

+ 

987 



24 

116 

46 

12 

-4- 

+ 

988 


35 

220 

40 

10 

0 

+ 

Group 158. 

20 % dried adrenals (ox) 




0 

989 

— 

33 

112 

55 

u 

0 

990 



33 

112 

52 

12“ 

0 

0 

991 

6 

— 

22 

— 

>10 

? 

0 

992 

5 

— 

28 

— 

— 

6 

0 

993 


9 

41 

50 

15 

0 

0 

Group 159. 


dried ox-kidney: 





994 

— 

39 

214 

48 

35 

0 

0 

995 

— 

39 

252 

35 

4 

0 

0 

996 

5 

— 

38 

— 

— 

0 

0 

997 

6 

37 

330 

48 


0 

0 

998 

— 

40 

— 

— 

0 

0 

1053 

— 

39 

178 

52 

12 

0 

0 

1054 

— 

32 

187 

44 

23 

0 

0 

Group 160. 

20 % dried ox-lung: 





999 

— 

41 

172 

30 

>200 

9 

+ 

1000 

— - 

41 

150 

30 

28 

4- 


1001 

— 

29 

180 

25 

>60 

0 

-f- + 

1002 

40 

— 

170 

— 

— 

+ 

+ 

1003 

— 

23 

164 

42 

18 

0 

+ + 

Group 161. 

20 % dried calf- thymus : 





1004 

. — 

35 

132 

40 

>120 

0 

+ 

1005 

— 

38 

191 

47 

60 

0 

0 

1006 

— 

38 

150 

42 

30 

0 

0 

1007 

— 

38 

170 

51 

16 

+ 

+• 

1008 

— 

35 

68 

30 

4J 

+ , 

0 

Group 105. 

20 % dried hog-liver: 





721 

— 

29 

133 

60 

1 

0 

0 

722 

"22 

___ 

147 

— 

. — 

0 

0 

723 

7 ■ 

— 

39 

: — 



0 

0 

724 

— 

28 

177 

55 

1 

0 

0 

725 


" 42 

290 

43 

1 

0 

0 

1164 


26 

140 

55 

1 

0 

0 

1164« 

' — 

31 

251 

53 

16 

0 

0 

1165 


29 

134 

48 


0 

0 

1166 

__ 

31 

154 

50 

5 

0 

0 

1167 

— 

31 

167 

54 

44 

0 

0 

1168 

— 

28 

165 

50 

1~3 

0 

■? 



Ebactions 

OP HOG-LIVEB. 




Group 124- 20 % dried hog-liver extracted with ether: 


821 

— ■ 

24 

150 

46 

20 

-f 

4- ' 1 

822 

' 

26 

153 

50 

10 

"+ . 

0 

823 

— 

18 

93 

47 ' 

>1000 

.4- 

+■ ■ 

-824 : : 


27 , 

178 

50 

>30 

0 


825. 

24 

; — . ■ 

138 

52 

>60 

0 



I ! 






Table I (cont.). 


Haemorrhages 

Age in days 




In the 


when 


Haemo- 

Time of 

lining 


Chick , ^ , 

Weight 

globin 

clotting 

of the 

Else- 

No. Dead Killed 

to* 

(Sahli) 

mins. 

gizzard 

where 

Fractions of hog -liver {conf.). 



Group 139. Diet 124 + 3 % ^ 

hog-liver fat : 




897 — 48 

270 

48 

2 

0 

0 

898 — 47 

243 

45 

34 

0 

0 

899 — 29 

138 

50 

l| 

0 

0 

900 — 26 

120 

55 

4 

0 

? 

901 45 

3.10 

48 

2 

0 

6 

Group 125. Diet 124 + 3 % 

fatty acids from ho£ 

+liver fiit (corresponding to 

4-7% fat): 






826 22 

132 

52 

>30 

0 

+ 

827 — 21 

134 

42 

>30 

+ ? 

+ 

828 — • 23 

146 

42 

5 

0 

+ 

829 — 20 

110 

53 

>60 

0 

4- 

830 ™ 21 

121 

38 

>30 

0 

■4- 

Group 126. Diet 124 + 0*37% non-saponifiable 

matter 

from hog-liver fat 

(corresponding to 4*4 % fat) : 





831 — 29 

200 

56 

14 

0 

0 

832 — 25 

152 

52 

12 

0 

0 

833 — 29 

157 

53 

13 

0 

0 

834 — 29 

204 

57 

24 

0 

0 

835 ■— 29 

188 

59 

4 

0 

0 

Group 150. Diet 124 + 0*075% of a 

fraction of the non- 

•saponifiable matter 

sparingly soluble in ether (corresponding to 6 % fat): 



948 23 — 

123 

— 

— 

+ 

+ ’h 

949 24 — 

185 

— 

— 

+ 

+ + 

950 ~ 29 

120 

35 

>60 

+ 

+ 

951 25 — 

120 

— 

— 

+ 

+ 

952 — 11 

55 

52 

7 

+ 

+ 

Group 151. Diet 124 + 0*4 

% sterol 

from hog-liver fat (corresponding to 

6% fat): 





953 •— 28 

165 

22 

60 

+ 

+ 

954 22 — 

151 

— 

— 

0 

+ 

955 — 28 

136 

32 

75 

0 

+ + 

956 — • 20 

132 

30 

15 

0 

+ + 

957 — 28 

105 

8 

>60 

+ 

+ + 

Group 152. Diet 124 + non- 

saponifiable matter from hog-liver fat freed from 

sterol and the sparingly soluble fraction (corresponding 

to 6% tat): 


958 — 28 

220 

53 

1 

0 

0 

959 — 30 

185 

52 

6 

0 

0 

960 — 30 

165 

55 

2 

0 

0 

961 — 30 

195 

57 . 

15-6 

0? 

0 

962 — 28 

230 

55 

1 

0 

0 

Group 171. Diet 124 + xanthophyIi fraction of 

the non-saponifiable matter 

(corresponding to 6 % fat 

in the first 8 days, thereafter to 12 7o) • 


1060 24 — 

115 

__ 

>30 

+ 

+ 

1061 — 24 

130 

45 ■ 

>45 

+ 

0 

.1062 24 : — 

124 : 

— 

>60 

+ 

+ 

1063 16 — 

78 

— 

93 

+ 

+ 

1064 — 31 

120 

55 

140 

+ 

0 
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Group 172. Diet 124 + carotene fraction of the non-saponifiahle matter (corre- 
sponding to 6 % fat in the first 8 days, thereafter to 12 %): 


23 


31 

31 


55 

50 


4 

li 
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Cliick 

Ko.. 


Age in clays 

r— ^ , 

Bead Killed 


Table I [cont.). Haemorrhages 
In the 

Haemo- Time of lining 
Weight globin clotting of the Eise- 

g. (Sahli) mins. gizzard where 

Ekactions of hog-livbPw { conL ), 


Group 185. Diet 124+4 % hog-liver fat which had been heated on a boiling 
water-bath for 12 hours in contact vdth air (as a 1—2 min. deep la^ ei). 


1136 



30 

220 

58 

1137 

— 

30 

165 

52 

1138 . 


30 

200 

50 

1139 

— 

30 

220 

55 

1140 

— 

30 

155 

58 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Additions of vitamins A, D and E. 


Group 154. Diet 124 + (extra) 4 % cod-liver oil: 






968 — ' 

27 

140 

29 

>60 

+ 

+ + 



969 — 

27 

112 

32 

>60 

0 

+ 



970 ~ ' 

13 

84 

52 

>120 

0 

H — r 



971 ' — 

24 

125 

50 

>60 

+ 

+ + 



■ : 972 — 

24 . 

105 

40 

>60 

+ 

+ + 



Group 182. Diet 124 with halibut -liver oil instead of cod-liver oil (4 %) 

(ig- 

of 


this oil contains 42,000 i.u. A and 2800 i.n. D) 






1121 -■ 

27 

135 

35 

>205 

J- 

0 



1122 13 

— 

78 

— 

— 

+ 

-i — l- 



1123 30 

— 

175 

— 

— 

+ 

+ + 



1124 — 

30 

108 

38 

230 

0 

0 



1125 ' ~ 

27 

171 

38 

>230 

+ 

0 



Group 175. Diet 124 + daily doses 

of “vogan” 

(1 mi. vogan contains 

Vogan 


120,000 LIT. A): 







Total ml. 

I.U. 

1084. -- ■ 

33 

164 

, ■ 42 

18 

-f- 

0 

4*25 

510,000 

1085 ■— 

33 

188 

43 

>240 

0 

0 

4',25 

510,000 

1086 — 

33 

212 

41 

>300 

+ 

+ 

4-25 

510,000 

1087 15 

___ 

50 

— 

— 

+ 

+ + 

M 

132,000 

1088 ~ 

33 

211 

40 

>270 

+ 

0 

4-25 

510,000 








Carotene 


Group 178. Diet 124 

+ daily 

doses of 

carotene (Hoffmann La 

Roche): 


Total mg. 


1099 — 

31 ' 

232 

42 

n 

+ 

0 

9-6 


1100 — 

28. 

124 

38 

18“ 

+ 

+ + 

8-6 


1101 — 

31 

: 212 

48 

12 

+ 

+ 

9-6 


1102 23 

— 

175 

— 

— . 

+ 

+ 

3*05 


1103 ~ 

28 

121 

38 

>120 

0 

+ + 

8-6 


Group 163. Diet 124 

+ dailv doses of 

“vigantoT’ 

(1 ml. vigantol contains 

Vigantol 


15,0001.17. D): 







Total ml. 

I.U. 

1014 ■— 

34 

175 

48 

>120 

+ 

+ 

, 0*21 

3150 

1015 — . 

28 

152 

30 

>60 

+ 

+ 

0-15 

2250 

1016 33 

— 

190 

40 

>60 

+ 

+ 

0-20 

3000 

,1017 ■ — 

34 

200 

52 

>120 

+ 

+ 

0-21 

3150 

1018 — 

34 

110 

50 

115 

+ 

+ 

0*21 

3150 
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Table I (cont.). „ i 


Age ill days 


Haemorrhages 
In the 




when 


Haemo- 

Time of 

lining 


Chick 

— 


^ 

Weight 

globin 

clotting 

of the 

Else- 

No. 

Dead 

Killed 

g* 

(Salili) 

mins. 

gizzard 

where 



Additions 

OF vitamin; 

rs A, D i 

iND E { cant . 

). 


Group 186. 

Diet 

111 

+ 24 % 

, wheat germ oil : 




1141 

— 


30 

143 

58 

18 

+ 

0 

1142 

15 


, — 

50 

— 

1 

0 

0 

1143 

— 


30 

170 

51 

1^ 

+ 

0 

1144 

— 


30 

200 

52 

12 

+ 

0 

1145 

— 


30 

160 

54 

2 

-L 

0 




Different fats and < 

OILS. 



Group 110. 

Diet 

60 -i 

'io%- 

butter fat : 





746 

— 


31 

80 

<8 

90 

+ 

0 

747 

— 


38 

138 

45 

7 

0 

0 

748 

— 


38 

144 

31 

11 

+ 

+ 

749 

21 


. — , 

64 

— 

— 

+ 

+ 

750 

— 


21 

72 

50 

>60 


0 

Group 128. 

Diet 

60 H 

-10%' 

cod-liver oil : 




842 

— 


20 

47 

20 

>120 

+ 

-L 

843 

17 


— 

38 

— 

— 

JL 

4- 

844 

— 


20 

51 

26 

>60 

+ 

+ 

845 

— 


18 

70 

31 

>30 

+ 

+ 

846 

— 


13 

38 

10 

>10 

+ 

0 

Group 130. 

Diet 

60 + 10 % j 

soya bean oil : 




852 

— 


27 

112 

50 

5 

+ 

+ 

853 

— 


23 

113 

58 

7 

? 

+ 

854 

— 


42 

168 

53 

5 

+ 

0 

855 

23 


— 

73 

— 

— 

6 

9 

856 

— 


42 

191 

55 

10 

0 

6 

Group 131. 

Diet 

60 + 10% . 

copra oil: 





857 

— 


13 

41 

<10 

>30 

+ 

0 

858 

— 


23 

74 

44 

120 

-? 

0 

859 

12 


— 

37 

— 

— 

+ 

0 

860 

— 


23 

97 

50 

27 

0 

0 

861 

— 


23 

82 

50 

5 

? 

0 

Group 140. 

Diet 

60 4 

-10%; 

hog-liver fat : 




902 

— 


28 

45 

30 

. 24 

0 

0 

903 

— 


28 

67 

56 

r 

0 

0 

904 

— 


24 

39 

50 

24 

■9 

0 

905 

— 


28 

89 

54 

2 

6 

0 

906 

— 


28 

68 

52 

4 

0 

0 

Group 141. 

Diet 

60 -i 

-10%] 

cape oil: 





907 

— 


37 

178 

50 

28 

0 

0 

908 

— 


37 

140 

53 


0 

0 

909 

29 


— 

50 

, — 


9 

+ 

910 

— 


36 

130 

38 

>14 

? 

+ + 

911 

— 


37 

154 

55 

95 

6 

0 

Group 142. 

Diet 

60 + 10%] 

iinseed oil: 





912 

— 


28 

55 

18 

20 

+ 

0 

913 

. — 


28 

83 

25 

30 

+ 

0 

914 

— 


24 

49 

<10 

>60 

+ 

+ + 

915 

— 


28 

89 

47 

— 

+ 

4- 

916 

— 


26 

58 

<5 

>70 

+ 

0 

Group 19L 

Diet 

124 

+ 10% 

lard: 





1169 

— 


30 

199 

55 

24 

+ 

0 

1170 

— 


30 

153 

47 

>110 

+ 

0 

,1171 



30 

149 

48 

22 

9 

0 

1172 

9 



64 

— 

: — 

+ 

+ + 

1173 

' — 


30 

149 

42 . 

>150 

+ 

0 
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Table I (cont.) . 




Age 

in days 



Time of 



dien 


Haemo- 

Cliick 

No. 



Weight 

globin 

clotting 

Dead 

^KiHed 

g- 

(Sahli) 

mins. 




Hen’s 

EGG. 


Group 54. 

Diet 49* + 10 % fresh egg-yolk: 


431 

— 

49 

241 

— 

— 

432 

— 

52 

252 

— 

— 

433 

. — 

20 

64 

— 

— 

434 



55 

452 

64 

— 

435 

— 

55 

352 

47 

— 

Group 55. 

Diet 49, 

,+ 10 % fresh egg-white : 


436 

' — 

18 

43 

— 


437 

— 

18 

42 

' — 

■ — . 

438 

— 

18 

54 

— 

— 

439 

_ 

18 

53 

— 

— 

440 

18 

■ ■— 

57 

— 

— 

Group 56. 

Diet 49 

in which 20 % caseinogen w'as replaced by 

desiccated egg-w 

hite : 




441 

— : 

39 

86 

— 

— 

442 

— 

27 

66 

— 

— 

443 

— 

39 

73 

— 

— 

444 

— 

24 

53 

— 

— 

■ 445 

__ 

31 

45 

— 

— 

Group 167. 

Diet 60 in which 

25 % sucrose was 

replaced by 

desiccated egg-yolk: 




1034 

— 

38 

270 

52 

i- 41- 

1035 

_ 

38 

220 

50 

8-J~28 

1036 

— . 

39 

295 

45 

■ " 4 

1037 

— 

38 

300 

50 

84-28 

1038 

— ' . 

38 

322 

55 

l34 

1082 

— . 

33 

322 

55 

7“ 


flaemorrliages 

A 1 

In tlie 
lining 

of the Eise- 
gizzard where 


* Dam and Schonheyder [1934]. 


Results and discussion. 


Table I shows clearly that certain cereals and seeds will protect against 
the disease to a large extent whilst others are practically ineffective. Hemp seed 
appears to be particularly protective whilst unpolished rice, sunflower seed, 
yellow corn and rye are nearly valueless. The other cereals which have been 
tested appear to occupy a middle position. 

Certain vegetables such as tomatoes, kale, orange peel etc, appear to have a 
fairly good action against the disease. 

Among the organs so far tested, hogdiver is the most potent source of the 
active principle, while calf- brain, ox-lung and muscle are extremely poor. Ox- 
kidney, adrenals and calf-thymus occupy a middle position. 

The hen’s egg does not appear to be a very rich source, but the yolk will no 
doubt afford protection when given in large quantities. 

All symptoms — clotting time, haemorrhages in the gizzard and other organs 
and haemoglobin content— are taken into consideration in estimating the condi- 
tion of the animals, since at the present state of the investigation, the possibility 
that certain factors in the food may render the gizzard more resistant or may 
counteract the tendency to haemorrhage which is in turn due to the retarded 
clotting, has not been excluded. It is also possible that other factors or pro- 
perties of the food may reduce the resistance of the gizzard or favoux* the 



I 
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occurrence of spontaneous liaemorrhages.^ Extremely retarded growth will 
undoubtedly counteract spontaneous haemorrhages. 

It is not probable that the low haemoglobin values which are found, in 
animals with large haemorrhages have anything to do with lack of copper, since 
similar results are obtained when the diet contains 10 % marmite. 1 g. iiiarmite 
has been found to contain about O-Ob mg. Cii. 

The results from groups 105, 124, 139 and 140 clearly demonstrate that t,he' 
active principle in hog-liver fat can be extracted with ether. CoiTesponding 
experiments with hemp seed — groups 97, 120 and 132 — lead to the conclusion that 
the ether extract of hemp seed is protective and that the action of the extracted 
seed is diminished but not entirely lost, thus suggesting that the active principle 
of hemp seed — like the carotene of green leaves — ^is not altogether in association 
with the fat. A series of other fats and oils was tested but none of them was 
found to be very potent. 

McFarlane el al. [1931] have made the observation that chicks reared on an 
artificial diet with ether-extracted meat meal or ether-extracted white fish meal 
as the source of protein suffered from a tendency to haemorrhages whilst this 
was not the case when the meat meal or fish meal was not extracted with ether. 
This is in line with the results of the present paper. McFarlane et al. reported, 
however, that they could not observe haemorrhages w^hen caseinogen, extracted 
or non-extracted, was used as protein. This latter statement is incompatible 
with the findings of Dam [1^29; 1930] and Dam and Schonheyder [1934] as well 
as with the present experiments in which the diets contain caseinogen. 

Fractionation of hog-liver fat into fatty acids — group 125 — and non-saponi- 
fiable matter — ^group 126 — ^revealed the fact that the antihaemorrhagic factor 
is to be found in the non-saponifiable fraction, and by further fractionation — 
groups 150, 151 and 152 — the factor was found in the easily soluble non-sterol 
fraction, the sterols and a fraction sparingly soluble in ether being inactive. 
From a solution in light petroleum the factor could not be removed by repeated 
shaking with 90 % methyl alcohol — ^groups 171 and 172. In this respect the 
antihaemorrhagic factor behaves like vitamin E [Oicott and Mattill, 1931] and 
differs from vitamin A [Wolff et al., 1930]. (The paper of the last-mentioned 
authors deals with the partition of vitamin A between light petroleum and 
ethyl alcohol, but, according to a personal communication from Prof. Wolff, it 
has been established thaf methyl alcohol behaves in the same manner.) 

Addition of very large amounts of vitamins A and D to the diet does not 
prevent the disease — ^group 154, extra 4 % cod-liver oil — ^group 182, replacement 
of the cod-liver oil of the basal diet by halibut-liver oil containing 42,000 i.u. 
of A and 2800 i.u. of D per g. whereby the amounts of vitamins A and D are 
raised materially — ^group 175, addition of the concentrated vitamin A preparation 
^ Wogan’^ — I^^j addition of pure vitamin D in sesame oil ‘WigantoFh 

Commercial carotene (Hoffmann La Roche), which according to the state- 
ment of the firm contains 70-80 % jS- and 30-20 % a- plus traces of y- carotene, 
does not prevent the disease when given in quantities up to 9 mg. in 1 month. 

1 Certaiii food components, sneh as desiccated hog-liver, hog-liver fat, large amounts of 
cod-liver oil may produce symptoms resembling polyneuritis (3 animals in group 105, 3 in group 
125, 2 in group 139). This polyneuritic condition is often accompanied by multiple minute 
haemorrhages in the cerebellum. Such haemorrhages, however, appear to be independent of the 
clotting time and general haemorrhagic condition since they may appear in groups where clotting 
time is normal and when no haemorrhages occxir in other organs. The origin of these haemorrhages 
and of the polyneuritic symptoms is being studied further. Polyneuritic chicks are more liable 
to traumatic haemorrhages than others, owing to their convulsive movements. 
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According to Brockman and Volker [1934] hemp seed, which is very active, is 
practicaUy devoid of carotene. The conclusion is therefore justified that the 
antihaemorrhagie vitamin cannot be identical with vitamms A or D^or with 
a- or 8-carotene. The antihaemorrhagie vitamin bears some resemblance to 
vitamin E. An experiment-group 185-in which the liver fat had been heated 
in a boning water-bath for 12 hours in a 1-2 mm. thick film, showed that the 
factor is not destroyed to any great extent under these circumstances. Aceordmg 
to Evans [1932] vitamin E will resist such treatment. On partition between light 
petroleum and 90 % methyl alcohol the vitamin behaves, as mentioned, like 
vitamin E. It appears that a loss occurs durmg the saponification. 

Freshly prepared wheat germ oh, however, did not protect when given at 
a level of‘4 or 10 % in the diet, and 24 % yielded an incomplete protection- 
groups 156, 148 and 186. 62 % wheat germ was rather inactive— goup 86. 
Owing to the fact that such large amounts of wheat germ oil are insufficient to 
prevent the disease while 3-4 % of hog-liver fat is entirely protective, it must 
be coiisid-ored very uiilikBly tbati the antihaemorrhagie vitamiii is identical with 

vitamin E. . . i 4.* 

It is therefore suggested that the term vhtcMifbifi K be used, lor tire aiiti- 

liaemorrhagic factor until its chemical nature has been elucidated. 

Comparison of the weights of the animals in groups 105, 124 and 172 appears 
to indicate that vitamin K does not promote growth. 

The (question whether the lack of this vitamin will produce the same symp- 
toms in other animals than chicks is under investigation. 



Summary. 

1. The nature and distribution of the antihaemorrhagie vitamin of the 
chick have been investigated. 

2. The vitamin is fat-soluble and one of its richest sources is hog-liver 
fat, whilst cod-liver oil is practically devoid of it. The hen’s egg contains the 
vitamin in the yolk but is apparently not an extremely rich source. In the 
vegetable kingdom hemp seed and certain vegetables are good sources, yellow 
corn, unpolished rice and sunflower seeds are very poor. 

3. The vitamin occurs in the easily soluble non-sterol fraction of the un- 
saponifiable matter. 

4. It cannot be identical with vitamin A or D because large amounts of 
these vitamins in the diet are completely ineffective in preventing the disease. 
It bears some resemblance to vitamin E with respect to solubility and resistance 
to heating in air, but is held to be different from E because large quantities of 
wheat germ and wheat germ oil do not afford complete protection against the 
disease. 

5. It is suggested that the term vitamin K be used for the antihaemorrhagie 
factor. 

6. The further chemical nature and the possible importance of the vitamin 
for other animals than the chick are under investigation. 


Thanks are due to Medicinalco, Mfg. Co., for kindly supplying dried organs, 
liver fat etc., and to Dr Sk. V. Gudjonsson, Statens Vitaminlaboratorium, for a 
standardised sample of halibut-liver oil. 
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CLV. GROWTH OF BLOW-FLY LARVAE 
ON BLOOD AND SERUM. 

IL GROWTH IN ASSOCIATION WITH BACTERIA. 

By EALPH PEECIVAL HOBSON. 

From the Department of Entomology, London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine. 

{Received April 11th, 1935.) 

In the previous paper of this series [Hobson, 1933] it was shown that aseptic 
biow-fly larvae cannot develop on sterile blood or serum owing to lack of 
vitamin “ B ”, The present paper deals with the growth of larvae on these foods 
when bacteria are present. The species of blow-fly used was Lucilia sericata, 
Meig., the Sheep Maggot Fly. The nutrition of these larvae on blood and serum 
has a direct bearing on the sheep maggot problem. Mackerras and Freney [1933] 
examined infested sheep in Australia and found that the maggots feed at first on 
a serous exudate and later on blood; this has been confirmed by field observa- 
tions made by the present author in North Wales 

Methods. 

The larvae were reared on sterile horse blood and serum. The procedure 
adopted in the growth trials with pure bacterial cultures was identical with that 
used in the aseptic experiments [Hobson, 1933], except that the food was 
inoculated with the organism to be tested. The method of rearing naturally 
infected larvae on blood was as follows: 0*6 ml. samples of blood were diluted to 
1-1 ml. and absorbed on standard lengths of surgical bandage in small test-tubes. 
A batch of eggs laid by one fly was incubated on a small piece of beef until the 
weight per larva was approximately 0-5 mg. 3 larvae were transferred to each 
tube, which was then closed with fine muslin and incubated in a moist atmo- 
sphere at 27°. Growth was measured by weighing the larvae at intervals. If eggs 
were used instead of young larvae, the results were essentially the same, but the 
individual variation was greater. In parallel experiments good agreement was 
found between duplicates, but in different series the growth rate varied some- 
what, perhaps owing to differences in the bacterial flora. 

Growth of infected larvae on blood and sermn. 

Although Lucilia larvae cannot develop on blood under aseptic conditions, 
fair growth occurs when bacteria are present owing to synthesis of vitamin 
Fig, 1 shows some typical results. It will be seen that infected larvae grew more 
slowly on blood than on muscle (their natural food), and that the difference 
almost disappeared when yeast autolysate was added to blood. However, the 
effect of this extract was not entirely due to organic substances since yeast ash 

1 Most of the work described in this paper was carried out in London. The writer is now investi- 
gating the sheep maggot problem at the School of Agriculture, University College of North Wales, 
Bangor, 
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stimulated growth on infected blood. These curves also show that a considerable 
time elapsed before the larvae began to make rapid growth on blood; thus, when. 


Days after hatching 

1. Growth of blow-fly larvae on meat and blood. 1 a meat^ 2 and 3 * blood -f- yeast auto- 
lysate; 4 and 5 O blood -f- yeast ash; 6 and 7 x blood alone; f indicates transfer of larvae 
from meat to blood. 


Days after hatching 

Fig. 2. Growth of blow-fly larvae on blood. • coagulated; x fluid. | indicates transfer 
of larvae from meat to blood. 

yeast ash was present, the larvae developed very slowly during the first day, 
growth later becoming almost normal. The period of slow growth was lengthened 
if the larvae were transferred each day to sterile blood. When aseptic larvae are 
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contain.^— 

£rv ”Tn 1«™. SSed rithoit llerile ppecautiom, the alimentary traet eon- 

tain^ large numbers of bacteria; if this we the ^ 

s:£LfdiSic£;heff.»gg^ 

S"g^u“rXthf^^^^^ Wood" fluid or coagulated, this result 

must be due to a difference in the growth of bacteria m the medium. 

Qrowth-promoting effect of yeast ash. 

Eoth muscle and yeast are rich in potassium and phosphorus, but Wood 
contains relatively smiu amounts of these elements. Growth tests were there- 
fore made with blood enriched with potash and phosphate ; various salts were 
S amonnl. being egnlvUen. to »'5 % 

mixed ivith blood, the salt solutions were neutralised with sodium hydromd . 

Table I. Effect of mineral salts on the growth of larvae on blood. 

Weight of larvae in 
mg. after two days’ 

Substance added growth 

M%KH,P0, 34,31 

0- 6%KCl W. 12 

1- 0 % NaHjPOj 3o, 33 

0-5 % NaCl 15. 9 

1 % yeast ash 34 

2 % yeast ash 36, 33 

Nil 

Table II. Effect of mineral salts on the growth of larvae on serum. 

Weight of larvae in mg. 


Substance added 
M%KH2P04 
hO % NaH 2 P 04 
0*6 % KCl 
Nil 


3rd day 

41, 46 
14, 16 


4th day 


The results given in Tables I and II show that the growth-promoting effect of 
yeast ash was entirely due to phosphate on a blood diet; in the case of serum, 
potash also improved growth. There appear to be two possible explanations of 
these results: (1) the amounts of phosphorus and potassium in blood and serum 
are insufficient for the requirements of the larvae ; (2) the addition of pota^ium 
phosphate stimulates bacterial growth and synthesis of vitamin “B’ . Bhos- 
phorus analyses were, therefore, made on larvae and on the sample of blood used 
in these experiments. Organic matter was destroyed by oxidation with sillphuiic 
and nitric acids, phosphorus being estimated colorimetrically by the Warren 
and Pugh [1930] modification of the method of Deniges [1920] . The results and 
calculations which follow are all expressed on a dry weight basis. 

Table III shows the results of the phosphorus determinations. It was also 
necessary to know what proportion of blood is converted into larval tissue. An 
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Table III. Phosphorus content of blow -fly larvae. 


% P on dry weight 


Larvae reared on meat 0*76 

Larvae reared on meat 0*70 

Larvae reared on blood 0-77 

Blood sample 0*125 


excessive number of larvae were, therefore, fed on a mixture of blood and 
sodium pliosphate until the food was entirely consumed. 32 % of the original 
dry weight of the blood was recovered as dried larvae. Thus, 100 g. of the blood 
supplied enough food, other than phosphorus, for the formation of at least 32 g. 
of larval tissue, but only contained as much phosphorus as 16 g. of larvae. 
Blood is, therefore, deficient in phosphorus, suppl^^ing about half the amount 
required by Lucilia larvae for normal growth. This calculation agrees well with 
the results of growth tests carried out with dilferent amounts of added phosphate. 


Table IV. Effect of phosphate on growth of larvae on blood. 


mg. PO 4 added 
per 1 ml. blood 

0 

0*4 

0*8 

1*6 

3*2 


% P in blood Weight of larvae in mg. 
(dry weight) after 2 days’ growth 


0*125 

0*19 

0*26 

0*39 

0*66 


12, 14 
19, 23 
29, 30 
34, 35 
33,31 


Table IV shows that doubling the amount of phosphorus in blood produced 
optimum growth. It is of interest to note that the phosphorus content of larvae 
does not fall on a diet of blood alone ; presumably they concentrate this element 
by oxidising a larger proportion of their food than usual. Although blood is poor 
in phosphoims as compared with muscle, this result is surprising as many insects 
feed solely on blood throughout their whole life cycle. However, blow-fly larvae 
grow very rapidly and convert a high percentage of their food into tissue. Blood- 
sucking insects probably burn a larger proportion of their food, so obtaining more 
mineral matter per unit weight of tissue formed. It should be noted that the 
various basal diets used in the aseptic experiments on vitamin ‘'B’’ [Hobson, 
1933] all contained yeast fractions; these diets were not deficient in mineral 
salts as larvae grew well on them when bacteria were present. 

Growth of larvae on blood infected with pure cultures. 

In order to determine whether synthesis of vitamin ‘‘B” is due to a specific 
organism, sterile larvae were fed on blood infected with pure cultures of various 
organisms isolated from blow-fly larvae. The numbers assigned to the different 
types are the same as those used in the description of the bacterial flora [Hobson, 
1932] ; these are non-lactose-fermenting bacilli, which predommate in the gut of 
the larvae and in blown meat. Tests were also made with B. coli. The basal diet 
consisted of steril.e blood mixed with an equal volume of 0*5 % sodium phosphate 
solution. The food was prepared with aseptic precautions; to ensure sterility, 
the tubes containing the blood were heated, either for 40 minutes at 7o , when 
coagulated blood was required, or twice at 50° for 30 minutes. The results 
(Table V) show the weights of the larvae after 3-4 days’ growth. Each figure 
represents the mean weight of the larvae in one tube. It will be seen that with 
coagulated blood all the organisms tested produced good growth, the larvae 
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Table V. Growth of larvae on blood infected with pure cultures. 1 % sodium 
phosphate added to blood. 

Weight of 3-day old larvae (mg.) 


Organism used 
(1) Bacillus “A” 

( 4 ) » , . 

(5) Proteus vulgaris 

(®) ^ » 

B. coll 

Mixed infection; unsterilised eggs used 
Aseptic 


Coagulated blood 
18, 22 
34, 35 
31, 35 
42, 44 
38, 45 
39,43 
0*5, 1 


Fluid blood 

2, 2-5 

3, 6 

16, 23 
5, 6 
30, 34 


developing at about the same rate as when the infection was mixed. However, 
the same organisms gave very poor results when the blood was not coagulate , 
the growth rate being distinctly inferior to that of unsterilised larvae An 
attempt was made to isolate organisms able to promote larval gro^h on fluid 
blood. Single colonies were isolated from agar plates moculated with blood on 
which larvae were feeding. One of these, No. 6, gave fan- growth on uncoagulated 

'^^^^hese results show that, when larvae are growing on a deficient diet, synthesis 
of vitamin ‘'B'’ is not due to a specific organism, but to various bacilli wnicli 
develop in the gut and in the food. It was of interest to find that larvae grew 
well on coagulated blood when infected with B. coli. Since aseptic larvae respond 
to vitamin (Peters’s antineuritic concentrate), when reared on sterile Moot 
mixed with autoclaved yeast, this shows that B. coli can s 3 mthesise vitamin B^ 
under the experimental conditions used. Previous workers have obtained con- 
flicting results as to the ability of B. coli to synthesise this vitamm [see Peskett, 
1933]. The marked effect of coagulating the blood appears puzzling at first sight. 
The explanation may be that bacteria would be concentrated on the surface of 
the blood coagulum. The larvae in this case feed by scraping at the surface, and 
would ingest a larger proportion of bacteria. Similarly, the stimulating effects of 
the larvae on bacterial growth, mechanical dispersion and excretion of trypsin 
[Hobson, 1931], would be more eiffective when larvae are feeding on the surface 
of a solid. Growth on a diet lacking in vitamin ‘^B” is an autocatalytic reaction; 
bacterial action promotes larval growth, which, in turn, stimulates bacterial 
growth. Hence, the effect of any favourable factor tends to become exaggerated. 


Summary. 

1. Blow-fiy larvae are able to grow on blood when bacteria are present. 
Since aseptic larvae fail to develop on blood unless vitamin ^‘B” is added, the 
natural flora must supply this vitamin. 

2. The site of vitamin synthesis appears to be the food and not the intestine. 

3. Blood contains insufficient amounts of phosphorus for the normal growth 
of larvae. Serum is deficient in both phosphorus and potassium. 

4. When phosphate is added, larvae develop on unsterile blood at the iisual 
rate except for a lag in the early stages. 

5. Larvae can grow readily on blood infected with pure cultures of various 
bacilli isolated from the intestine and from blown meat. B. coli proved equally 
effective, 

I wish to record my thanks to the Agricultural Research Council for a grant 
which entirely financed this work. 
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CLVL ON A FAT-SOLUBLE GROWTH FACTOR 
REQUIRED BY BLOW-FLY LARVAE. 

I. DISTRIBUTION AND PROPERTIES. 

By RALPH PERCIVAL HOBSONi. 

From the Department of Entomology, 

London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 

{Received April 11th, 1935.) 

Although there is good evidence that insects require vitamin B [see Uvarov, 
1928 ; Hobson, 1933], little is known of their need for fat-soluble growth factors. 
The previous work will not be reviewed in detail at this stage, except to say that 
the suggestions of some workers that insects require vitamin A or E have little 
foundation. The present work arose from the observation that filtration of peptic 
digests of meat removes a substance which is essential for the growi^h of blow-fly 
larvae {Lucilia sericata Mg.) and which occurs in certain fats. An investigation 
was therefore made of the distribution and properties of the active substance. 

Methods. 

The basal diet used in this work was prepared as follows. Lean beef was 
digested with pepsin for 4 days at p^ 2, the digest being filtered through filter- 



Fig. I. Growth of blow-fly larvae on meat and peptone. 1, Meat; 2, peptone; 

3, peptone -h 2 mg. cod-liver oil; 4, peptone + 8 mg. cod-liver oil. 

paper and the solution concentrated on a water- bath. After a small amount of 
aqueous yeast extract had been added and the reaction adjusted to 6 with 

^ JSTow at the School of Agriculture, University College of North Wales, Bangor. 
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sodium liydi'oxide, the mixture was diluted with water to make the coiiceiitratioii 
of peptone 15 % (based on a dry w^eight estimation made before the addition of 
yeast extract and alkali). This solution was stored in a refrigerator with chloro- 
form as an antiseptic; before use samples were heated to remove the chloroform. 
Attempts to rear larvae on oil emulsions gave unsatisfactoiy results. Since the 
peptone solution could not be properly mixed with fat, one larva was used in 
each test. 0*3 ml. of peptone solution w’as absorbed on 60 mg. of cotton wool, 
pressed into a pellet, in a small test-tube. The oil was measured out with a 
platinum loop and smeared over the cotton wool; under standardised conditions, 
the loop delivered approximately 2 mg. of oil. One egg was placed in each tube, 
which was closed with fine muslin gauze, and the larvae were reared at 27"^ in a 
moist incubator. The amount of peptone supplied was equivalent to ISO mg. of 
fresh muscle; this provided sufficient food since a larva can grow to the full size 
(50 mg.) on 90 mg. of muscle. 

Fig. 1 shows the growth of larvae on peptone and on muscle. On peptone 
alone, larvae fail to grow and usually die on the second day ; however, they remain 
alive under aseptic conditions for 5 or 6 days without growing. When an active 
oil is given in excess, growth is almost normal and the larva reaches the full size 
in 70-80 hours ; with an insufficient amount of the essential factor, growth is 
slower and the final weight less. Fig. 1 includes some results obtained with cod- 
liver oil. Since the rate of growth was not usually so uniform as this, the weight 
on the fourth day was taken as the criterion of growth. 


Table I. The effect of various substances on the groivth of hloivffy larvae 

on peptone diet. 


Substance 

Dose (mg.) 

Weights of larvae (mg.) on 4th day 

Cod-liver oil 

8-0 

43,46,47,52 


4-0 

30, 32, 42, 43 


2-0 

16, 34, 38 


1-0 

12, 21, 27 

Butter 

8-0 

27. 37, 42, 51 


4-0 

21, 25, 36 


2-0. ■ 

12, 17, 25 

Beef muscle oil 

0-8 

47. 49, 51 


04 

32, 47, 48 


0-2 

17,25,35 

Wheat germ oil 

4-0 

48, 49, 51 

2-0 

37.40, 43, 46 


1-0 

33,39,40 


0*5 

24, 30, 36 

Wool wax 

0-5 

45, 49 


0-25 

45, 47 


0*12 

33,47,48 


0-06 

16, 25, 35 

Egg yolk 

15-0 

50, 53 

. 7*5 

44, 48 


3-7 

43, 49 


1-9 

28,35 

Ovolecithin 

3-0 

47, 50 


. ■ ■ 1-5 

42,46 


0-7 

29, 36 

Lard 

8-0 

4, 5, 7, 11 \ Weights on 3rd day. Larvae 

Olive oil 

8-0 

3 4 5.5 7 ) nsually died before 4th day 

Nil 

■ — ' 

Larvae died on 2nd or 3rd day, weight 
about 1 mg. 
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Table II. Distribution of the growth factor. 


Active dose 


Substance 

Wool wax 

Beef muscle oil 

OvolecitMn (technical) 

Wheat germ oil 

Egg yolk 

Cod-liver oil 

Butter 

Lard 

Olive oil 


Potency 


Active dose = smallest amount required for normal growth of 1 larva on 0-3 ml. of 

peptone solution. 


Effect of various fats and oils on growth. 


In these experiments the fat-soluble substances were diluted with an inactive 
oil, olive oil, and tested at different concentrations, each larva receiving 8 mg. of 
oil. Tests were also made with egg yolk and commercial ovolecithm mixed with 
the peptone solution as suspensions. The mortality in these trials was high, 
especially with certain oils and at low concentrations; when the larva was dead 
or moribund on the fourth day, the experiment was repeated. The results of the 
successful tests are collected in Table I and summarised in Table II. The active 
dose was taken to be the smallest amount which produced a larva weighmg more 
than 45 mg. on the fourth day from hatching, ■ . . . 

Reference to Table II shows that cod-liver oil and butter fat proved relatively 
poor sources of the growth factor ; wool wax and muscle oil were the most active 
of the substances tested, wheat germ oil and ovolecithin giving intermediate 
values. Lard and olive oil were almost inactive. These results show clearly that 
the active substance is not vitamin A, D or E. Vitamins A and I) are present in 
large amounts in cod-liver oil and butter; also they are absent from wool wax 
[Drummond and Baker, 1929], the richest source of the larval factor. Since wheat 
germ oil proved less potent than muscle oil and wool grease, the larval factor is 
not vitamin E. It should be noted that the muscle oil was obtained from a 
sample of beef which yielded only 1*3 % of ether-soluble material, the extract 
being very rich in unsaponifiable matter. 


Chemical properties of the growth factor. 


In order to test the stability of the factor to oxidation, growth tests were 
carried out with cod-liver oil, which had been aerated for 24 hours at 90-95°. 
This product appeared to be toxic as a large proportion of the larvae died. How- 
ever, since some grew tolerably well, it is concluded that the active substance is 
resistant to oxidation . It is also stable to alkaline hydrolysis and can be recovered 
quantitatively in the unsaponifiable residue. Lecithin was used for chemical 
iractionation since it is rich in the blow-fly factor ; it also stimulates the growth 
of Drosophila on a synthetic peptone diet [Guyenot, 1917]. 40 g. of technical 
ovolecithin, hydrolysed with alcoholic potash on a boilmg water-bath for 
45 minutes, yielded 1-4 g. of unsaponifiable material. This was fractionated by 
recrystallisation from alcohol into colourless crystals of cholesterol and a dark- 
coloured gummy material which consisted largely of cholesterol. Growth tests 
witholive oil solutions showed that the unsaponifiable residue contained the whole 
of the original potency. The active dose, for 1 larva on 0-3 ml. of peptone solu- 
tion, was 30-60y, equivalent to 1-2 mg. lecithin; the minimum amount of 
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lecithin which produced good growth was about 2 mg. (when emulsified in the 
same volume of peptone solution) . Recrystallisation of the uiisaponifiable residue 
from alcohol did not concentrate the activity, since both fractions proved 
equally potent. In order to determine whether the active substance is cholesterol 
itself or an impurity, further growth trials are being made vdth sterol samples 
from different sources. 

Discussion. 


The results of the present experiments show that blow-fly larvae require a fat- 
soluble factor which is present in the iinsaponifiable residue. This substance not 
only stimulates grovdh, but seems to possess, also, an “anti-infective'’ function. 
Under normal conditions Lucilia larvae are highly resistant to bacterial infection 
and grow readily on meat however badly decomposed. This immunity extends 
also to diets which are deficient in vitamin B and mineral salts; thus, although 
larvae grow extremely slowly on infected serum, they show no other ill effects. 
With the peptone diet alone, death always occurred after two or three da3^s ; also, 
larvae receiving small doses of the fat-soluble factor often died before the end of 
the experiment. The cause of death was excessive bacterial action since the 
mortality was reduced by sterile precautions and was not found in aseptic 
cultures. The fat-soluble factor seems, therefore, to play a part in the immunity 
of these larvae to infection. 

The distribution of the growth factor shows clearly that it is not vitamin A, 
D or E ; thus, wool grease proved more than ten times as potent as cod-liver oil 
or wheat germ oil. However, the results obtained with blow-fly larvae agree 
with the findings of previous workers on insects. Guyenot [1917] showed that 
Drosophila larvae require a growth factor which is supplied by yeast fat or egg 
lecithin, but not by triolein. Bacot and Harden [1922], when studying the re- 
sponse of this insect to vitamin B, found it necessary to include butter in the basal 
diet. Richardson [1926] showed that Ephestia larvae could not grow on wheat 
flour which had been extracted with fat solvents; wheat oil and egg yolk restored 
growth, olive oil and lard being ineffective. Although butter gave poor results, 
Richardson suggested that the active substance might be vitamin A. Moskalenko 
[1933] concluded that cockroaches require vitamin E and possibly other fat- 
soluble growth factors. Using an artificial diet, he found wheat-germ oil the most 
effective in stimulating growth; fish oil (? liver oil)^ was also active, butter pro- 
ducing slow growth. Zabinski [1926; 1928], working with the same insect, 
obtained inconclusive results. Michelbacher et al. [1932] found that blow-fly 
larvae could not develop aseptically on a synthetic diet unless cod-liyer oil or 
butter was included. Table III summarises the responses of various insects to 
fat-soluble growth factors. 

The fat- soluble vitamin requirements of higher animals do not apparently 
differ in the same way as do their needs for water-soluble vitamins. It may be 
assumed, therefore, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, that the fat- 
soluble growth factors required by insects do not vary among different types. It 
will be seen from Table III that the results obtained with different insects bear a 
general resemblance. Since the blow-fly factor is not vitamin A, D or E,^ it is 
inferred that insects do not require the same fat-soluble growth factors as higher 
animals. Furthermore, the present results suggest a relationship between the 
blow-fly factor and sterol. Thus, the only substance which compared in activity 

1 I was unable to see the original paper, but was fortunate in borrowing an English translation. 
The fish oil was probably a liver oil since Moskalenko refers to it as well known to be rich in 
vitamin A. 
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Table III. The. fesponse of insects to fdt-soluble gwwth factors. 


Insect 

Investigator 


Lucilia 


Michelbaclier 
Hobson et al. 


Blatta Ej^hestia 

Moska- 
lenko Richardson 


Drosophila 
^ ^ 
Bacot and 

Harden Guyenot 


Wool, wax , 5 

Wheat germ oil 4 

Egg yolk 3 

God-liver oil 2 

Butter fat 1 

Lard 0 

Olive oil 0 

Triolein 0 


+ 

-r 

0 


3 

2 

1 


2 

2 

1 

0 

0 


+ 


1, 2, 3 etc. (in same vertical column): order of increasing activity. 
0 inactive. 

4- active (no indication of potency). 


+ 


0 


with wool tvax (maiiily composed of sterol esters) was a sample of beef oil 
(Table II), which was mdoubtedly rich in sterol. The other substances tested 
were relatively poor both in sterol and in the growth factor. Also, a sample of 
cholesterol obtained from ovolecithin proved highly active. The nature of the 
growth factor will be considered more fully in a later paper giving the results of 
tests with sterols from various sources. 


Summary. 


1. Muscle oil contains a substance which is essential for the growth of blow- 
fly larvae. Other sources of the growth factor are, in order of decreasing potency : 
wool wax, wheat germ oil, egg yolk, cod-liver oil, butter. Olive oil and lard have 
little or no effect on growth. 

2. These results agree with the observations of previous workers on insects, 
but the distribution of the blow-fly factor shows that it is not vitamin A, D or E. 

3. The growth-promoting effects of various substances appear to run parallel 
vi.th their sterol contents. 

4. The active substance is present in the unsaponifiable residue after 
hydrolysis. 

5. There was some evidence that the growth factor possesses also an ‘^anti- 
infective” function. 

I wish to record my thanks to the Agricultural Research Council for a grant 
which entirely financed this work. 
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CLVII. THE LIBERATION OF METHYL 
SULPHIDE BY SEAWEED. 




By PAUL HAAS. 

From the. Botanical Department of University College, London, 

{Received April 12th, 1935.) 

The smell given off from seaweed is of two kinds — that associated with dc*eom- 
posing weed and that evolved by the weed in its natural condition. It is the 
smell of decomposing weed w’-hich is usually the more noticeable by the seaside, 
being characterised as a rule by a more or less distinct odour of hydrogen sulphide 
which arises in part, presumably, from the putrefactive reduction of the organic- 
ally combined sulphates which form a marked characteristic of so many marine 
algae [Haas, 1921; Haas and Hussell- Wells, 1923]. There do not appear to be 
any recorded observations on the nature of volatile odoriferous principles given 
off by undecomposed seaweed, and it is with this aspect of the question that the 
present communication deals. The immediate incentive for this investigation was 
the peculiarly penetrating, somewhat sickly odour, suggestive of a volatile 
phosphorus compound, given off from Polysiphonia fastigiata on drying. 

The persistent occurrence of this smell, no matter from what locality or at 
what season of the year the material had been collected, suggested that the smell 
was due to some change inherent in the weed, associated either with the drying 
process or with injury due to cutting, and not to accidental contamination or to 
bacterial action ; the latter suggestion was moreover rendered improbable by the 
short interval elapsing between the time of collection of the weed and the 
appearance of the smell. The fact that material which had been killed by immer- 
sion in boiling water no longer gave the smell suggested that the production of the 
smell was in some way connected with a disturbance of the normal metabolism of 
the plant. The investigation of this matter is reserved for a future occasion. 

Experimental. 

With a view to identify the odoriferous principle concerned a five-litre flask 
was filled as rapidly as possible with freshly gathered cut up weed. The flask, 
fitted with a cork through which passed a long tube reaching to the bottom 
and a short delivery tube, was placed in a large water-bath kept at 30''. By 
means of a filter-pump a current of air charged with the evolved gas was then 
drawn through a series of different solvents such as water, alcohol or acetone ; in 
each of these the gas was soluble, imparting a strong smell to the solution. On 
passing the gas previously dried by quicklime and calcium chloride into con- 
centrated sulphuric acid it was likewise absorbed, but the resulting solution was 
odourless, though on dilution with water the odour at once reappeared. This 
circumstance rendered possible the collection of a reserve of gas for subsequent 
examination; it was found, in fact, that the gas could be recovered unchanged 
from this solution after six months by dropping it carefully into ice-cold water. 

On passing the dried gas into a dilute solution of bromine in carbon tetra- 
chloride the colour of the bromine was rapidly discharged with the simultaneous 
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formation of c4usters of lemon-yellow glistening crystals. Pressed on a porous 

porcelain tile these crystals were found to be both volatile and deliquescent, and 
even when placed in a desiccator over phosphorus pentoxide they tended to 
disappear in the course of a short time. This substance was readily soluble in 
Water, alcohol, ether and chloroform, but could be recrystallised from hot caibon 
tetrachloride, though not without some loss due to volatilisation, and melted 
with evolution of gas at 93-94°. 

A small quantity of this substance, heated in a Carius tube for six hours to 
300° with pure concentrated nitric acid, free from sulphuric acid, yielded a con- 
siderable quantity of sulphuric acid but not a trace of phosphoric acid, thus 
showing that it contained sulphur. A search in the literature for a bromine 
derivative of an alkyl sulphide having the melting-point above quoted proved 
unavailing, and behig unfamiliar with the smell of alkyl sulphides I consulted 
Prof. Cliallenger who suggested that the smell of an aqueous solution of the gas 
evolved from the wned resembled that of methyl sulphide. I therefore procured 
from Messrs British Drug Houses an authentic sample of methyl sulphide and 
dissolved a little of it in water; on drawing air through the solution, drying the 
issuing gas with calcium chloride and passing it into a dilute solution of bromine 
in carbon tetrachloride as before, the same lemon-yellow crystals appeared; 
these crystals likewise melted at 93-94°, and when mixed with some of the crystals 
obtained from the natural source still melted at the same temperature, thus 
establishing the identity of the material prepared from the two sources. This 
circumstance could leave no doubt that the gas given off from Polysiphonia was 
in fact methyl sulphide. 

On referring to the literature it was foun^ that Cahours [1875] had obtained 
by the action of bromine on methyl sulphide in the presence of water a solution 
which on evaporation over sulphuric acid deposited amber-yellow transparent 
glistening octahedral crystals; he stated that the crystals were deliquescent but 
did not mention that they were volatile or that they had a melting-point. 
On repeating this preparation according to his description it was found that 
his crystals were in fact identical with these produced in carbon tetrachloride, 
in the absence of water, and had the same melting-point, 93-94°, which was not 
depressed by admixture with some of the crystals prepared from the Polysiphonia 
gas. It seems desirable therefore to put these facts on record and so amplify 
the data furnished by Cahours concerning this compound which he was the first 
to prepare. 

With a view still further to confirm the identity of the substance evolved 
from Polysiphonia fastigiata the dried gas was passed into a saturated alcoholic 
solution of mercuric chloride and into an aqueous solution of potassium chioro- 
piatiuite. The precipitates obtained in each case were proved by their appearance 
and by their melting-points and mixed melting-points to be identical with the 
corresponding compounds prepared under identical conditions from the authentic 
sample of methyl sulphide. 

Discussion. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain this is the first recorded case of the 
evolution of methyl sulphide in appreciable quantity from a plant. Traces of 
this substance have been found in the first runnings of the distillation of certain 
essential oils, such as American peppermint oil and the oils distilled from species 
of Pelargonium of African origin and from Brassica juncea seeds. In all these 
examples however the methyl sulphide occurs only in very small quantity and 
is not the sole or even the major constituent of the essential oil, and certainly 
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cannot be detected in the smell of the original plant, as in. the case of Polysi- 
phonia. 

It is worthy of note that the only other natural source of methyl sulphide 
recorded is a petroleum oil from Ohio described byMaberyand Smith [1891]. 
While the occurrence of the same substance in two such widely different materials 
as seaweed and mineral oil may be no more than a coincidence, it may at least be 
said that the finding of detectable quantities of methyl sulphide in a seaweed is 
not inconsistent with the theory of algal origin which has been suggested for 
some oil fields. 

Summary. 

L Method sulphide has been identified as the odoriferous principle evolved 
from Polysiphonia fastigiata, 

2. The melting-point of the bromine derivative of methyl sulphide, originally 
prepared by Cahours, is recorded for the first time. 

3. Attention is drawn to the other recorded natural occurrences of methyl 
sulphide. 

I should like to express my acknowledgment for help both in collecting 
material and in some of the preliminary experimental work which was given by 
Mr W. K. H. Karstens during his tenure here of a grant from the Vollenho ven 
foundation of Leyden Universit}^ 
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Note added May 23rd, 1935. Since writing the above I have been able to 
examine two other samples of Polysiphonia nigrescens and have found that they 
hkewise gave off methyl sulphide. 
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CLVIII. STUDIES IN THE BIOCHEMISTRY 
OF MICRO-ORGANISMS. 

XLV. THE METABOLIC PRODUCTS OF PENICILLIUM 
CHARLESII G. SMITH. IV. /-y-METHYLTETRONIC ACID, 
WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE FORMATION AND 
STRUCTURE OF RAMIGENIC AND VERTICILLIC ACIDS. 

By PERCIVAL WALTER CLUTTERBUCK, HAROLD RAISTRICK 
AND FRITZ REUTER. 

From the. Division, of Biochemistry, London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, University of London. 

{Received April IStJi, 1935.) 

It was recently shown [Clutterbuck et al, 1934] that Penicillimn Charlesii 
G. Smith, when grown on nutrient solutions containing glucose, produces two 
new polysaccharides, mannocarolose [Haworth et al., 1935] and galactocarolose, 
together with a number of new organic acids. The polysaccharides were isolated 
by precipitation from the evaporated metabolism solution with acetone, and the 
acids by solvent extraction of the filtrate from the polysaccharides, after 
removal of the acetone. Of these acids, carolic acid G 9 H 10 O 4 (I), carolinic acid 
CgHioOe (II), carlic acid CjoHioOe (HI), and carlosic acid CioHigOe (IV) have been 
shown [Clutterbuck et al., 1935, 1, 2] to have the following molecular constitu- 
tions : 

, 0 , 


c==0 . CO . CH. . CH, . CHa 

1 I 

hoc==c.co.ch.,. 

CHg.CH CO 

1 1 

CH 3 .CH CO 

\o/ , 

\o/ ^ 

0 

A n nxj nr\ nxr rttr nir 

xTnn— fi rtA pu ntx 

KJ VJ'" """"UJuL • \j\j . V-/XI 2 • v,^XX2 • 

io is io 

-tXv/O » xJKJ * WXI 2 • V^Xl-c 

COOH.CHo.iH io 


\ 

0 

m 

IV 


In addition to these four acids, two further acids, ramigenic acid CigHgoO^ 
and verticillic acid C 26 II 32 O 12 (C 26 H 3 oOii . HgO), were also isolated in small amounts 
from the ether and chloroform extracts, using both Czapek-Dox and Raulin- 
Thom media. 

During our investigation of the constitutions of carolic and carolinic acids, 
it was found that both acids on bromination gave d-a-bromo-y-methyltetronic 
acid CsHgOgBr, which on catalytic reduction gave Z-y-methyltetronic acid 
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CgHgOg (V). We iiave fouiici that one of the most characteristic p!T)pf,‘rtieK of 
Z-y-methyltetronic acid is the ease of its condensation with act^toiie. Thus on 
keeping a mixture of l-y-methyltetronic acid and a,'Cetoiie in diiiitti aqiieoiis 
solution at the ordinary temperature for 2—3 hours, espi^ciaily hi presence of 
HCl, or on boiling the mixture for a few miiiiites in absolute aleoliolic solution, 
a practically ciuantitative yield of isopropylidenetbis-yuTiethylteti'onic acid (¥1) 
is obtained. 


hoc==ch 


GHg.CHy CO 

\o/ 


c C— COH 


CH3.CH CO c:k CO GH.CH^ 


If either of the above experiments is allow^ed to proceed for a longer time, a 
second molecule of acetone undergoes condensatioii and a beaiitifuliy crystalline 
acid, acetonyh'sopropylidene-bis-y-methjdtetronic acid (VII) is formed. This 
acid has now been shown to be identical with ramiffeiiic acid. 




CHo.CH 


CO OH, CO 


=C.CH.,.CO.CHo 


HC.GH, 


Both of the above condensation reactions are strictly analogous to those 
obtained by Wolff and Schimpff [1901] with tetroiiic acid and acetone. 

Further, we have found that verticillic acid (1 mol.) on standing overnight iii^ 
dilute HCl, or more rapidly in acetic acid solution at room temperature is hydro- 
lysed and gives 1 mol. of ramigenic acid and 2 mols. of Z-y-inethyltetroiiic acid: 


CV«H3oO„.ILO- 




From its general properties, the structure of anhydrous verticillic acid is there- 
fore almost certainly given by formula VIII. 

■HO.C GH.CH, 


H 


C( 0H)==C-— C-— C= 


CO CH3 CO 

/ \ 


G— CH, 


c— CO 


HO.C-- — CH.GHg 




In view of the fact that in the early work the polysaeeharide fraction had 
been separated by precipitation with acetone (alcohol had been avoided because 
Biocliem. 1935 xxix S3 
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slight csteiitation SSs mSSgfrom 

isi-sacsharide fm,«o„, Th.t “ “”t o» S b„l 

„p«ti..g poly-oobati* 

™ Sism » «a from 

latMl in a yield of the same order as would be expected &om the previousij 

obtamed yields of ramigenic and verticillic acids, ^ q®® ®^cid with 

formed hv reaction of 2 and 4 mols. respectively of l-y-methyltetiomc acia wim 
aXie Fm tS, rami^^^^^ and verticillic acids were entirely i^bsent while,^ 
the other hand carolic, carolhiic, carlic and carlosie acids were isolated from the 
2te snd cSo^form exacts ot th. m.tobolism solutio.r by method, s.mdgr to 

fore be reemded as true metabolism products, whilst the ramigenic and yeitiedlic 
acids of our earlier experiments must now be regarded as artefacts arismg from 
Z-y-methyltetronic acid by condensation with the acetone used for precipitation 

*r>urin^ tW?work a small amount of synthetic y-methyltetromc acid was 
required for comparison with our natural product. In o^r earlier paper, the 
method of Senary [1911] was used for its synthesis. This method, althou^ 
repeated several times under varying conditions, always gave only a 
Yield of y-methyltetronio acid and a new synthesis was therefore elaborated. 
Ethyl propionylacetate was first synthesised by a Grignard condensation of 
ethyl iodide and ethyl cyanoacetate with subsequent hydrolysis and was then 
bro^ated under conditions which .gave the ay-dibromo-denvative of this 
ester. This compound on heating in vacuo readily lost ethyl br^ide with i mg 
closure and formation of oc-hromo-y-methyltetronic acid, CjIIjOsB^ which on 
catalytic reduction was converted into dZ-y-methyltetronic acid, OsHeGs . 


CHg . CH, . 00 . CHa . COOEt ■ 


- CHg.CHBr . CO . CHBr. COOEt 
CO CHBr CO CH^ 


OH,. OH CO 


CH3.CH CO 


The acid obtained was in every way identical with the acid sjnithesised 
Benary’s method. Like the latter it did, however, give a slight depression ol 
M.p. with the ^variety of this acid, m.p. 115° obtained by degradation of carolic 
and car olinic acids. 

Experimental. 

Earlier experiments. 

In our previously described experiments, the polysaccharide fraction was 
separated from the evaporated metabolism solution by precipitation with 
acetone, the mother-liquors from which were concentrated to 600 ml., acidified 
with concentrated HCl and extracted several times fiirst with ether and subse- 
quently with CHCI3 . 

The material extracted with ether, on grinding with a small volume 01 OIIU3 , 
filtering and washing with CHCI3, gave a crystalline powder consisting in the 
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Czapek-Dox experiments of cariosic and carolinic acids, and in the Raiiliii-Tiioin 
experiments of carolinic and verticillic acids. The CHCl^ hitrates from these 
acids, after removal of solvent, gave syrups which in both cases were ground 
with water. The fraction soluble in water was extracted with CHCL and gave a 
yellow oil which slowly crystallised and consisted chiefly of carolio acid, v'b list 
the material insoluble in water gave, on standing, crystals of ramigenic aeiil, and 
the residual syrii_ps on neutralising with HaOH and adding HgCI^ gave a precipi- 
tate of the mercuric salt of verticillic acid. 

The material extracted with CHCl^ W'as in the first extract almost piii'c 
carolic acid and in the remaining extracts cariic acid. 

Present experiments. 

Ill the present experiments the initial procedure w^as the same as described 
above except that absolute alcohol replaced acetone as the polysaccharide 
precipitant. After filtering off the polysaccharide fraction and concentrating 
in vacuo at 40-45° to remove alcohol, the mother-liquors were extracted as before 
with ether and chloroform. 

The yellmv syrups obtained by ether extraction of the concentrated meta- 
bolism solutions using Raulin-Th 0111 and Czapek-Dox medium respectively 
should (according to our earlier work) contain carolinic acid, some carolic acid 
ramigenic and verticillic acids, and from Czapek-Dox medium cariosic acid in 
addition. This fraction also should contain most of the Z-y-methyltetronic acid 
if this acid were present. Of all these acids only Z-y-methyltetronic, ramigenic 
and verticillic acids give insoluble mercuric salts. In the present series of experi- 
ments therefore the ether-extracted material was divided in the case of each 
medium into two equal portions. One portion was neutralised with NaOH and 
treated with a large excess of saturated HgClg . The precipitate consisted 
almost entirely of the mercuric salt of Z-y-methyltetronic acid, ramigenic and 
verticillic acids being entirely absent. The second portion of the ether-extracted 
material was examined exactly as in our earlier experiments for the presence of 
carolinic, cariosic and carolic acids. 

The material extracted with CHCI3 was separated, as in our earlier experi- 
ments, into carolic and cariic acids. 

Isolation of the products of metabolism of Peniciliium Charlesii G. Smith using 
ethyl alcohol as carbohydrate precipitant. 

One hundred 1 -litre conical flasks containing 350 ml. Czapek-Dox solution 
and a similar number of flasks of Raulin-Thom solution were sterilised and sown 
as ill our earlier paper [Clutterbuck aZ., 1934] with a spore suspension of 
P. Charlesii and incubated at 24° until the glucose had just disappeared. This 
occupied about 7 weeks with Czapek-Dox and about 4 weeks with Raulin-Thom 
medium. The metabolism solution was filtered from the mycelium and the latter 
weH pressed and washed with water. The filtrate and washings were evaporated 
in vacuo at 45-50° to about 800 ml. and kept for 1 day at 0°. A small amount of 
amorphous material was filtered off and to the filtrate were added 4 volumes of 
absolute alcohol, the mixture being well stirred and allowed to stand until the 
precipitated polysaccharide mixture had completely settled. The clear liquid 
was then decanted and evaporated in vacuo to about 600 ml. to remove the 
alcohol. To the concentrate 125 ml. concentrated HCl were added, the fluid was 
extracted 10 times with an equal volume of ether, the combined ethereal extracts 
evaporated and the extracted material dried in vacuo. In this way were obtained, 
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«d„g Cpek-Dox medium, 153-2 g. «d with Eaulm-Thom medium 87-2 g. of . 

^■•X'’Lee.ewtme« »lu«ou - £™dt 
separation of caroho . larger amount of HCl had been em- 

eve^tfterpfoteacted^extraetion with ether «ijd 

still retained a small negative rotation, an is is ^ weights after dryino* 

te duo to the iuoomplete mttmctiou of cathead^ ™dZ 29-^ .mS 

lut-Sfm 24-9 g- whilst the mm.inmg 2* e*.«ots of the former 

into to eqmd portions half tei^ 
examXed by the mercury salt method (a) for the presence of ty-methyl- 
tetronie, vertioillic and ramigenic acids, a,nd the remammg ^ 
un (b) for caroHc, earolinic and carlosic acids as in our earlmi expeiiments. 

^ (a) Isolation ofl-y-methyltetrmic acid asaproduct ofmetabohsm o/P. Chailesii. 
The L£rrtTonfo/^^^ material from experiments on each medi^ 

were first neutralised with NaOH using litaus P^Pf “ f ^^St^The r^^ 
treated with a large excess of aqueous HgCla and kept meinight. - 
-tot peeipitato t eepmated by ceutnluging washed ■" »« 
susnendL in water and saturated with HgS. The HgS was filtered ott, Hgb 
removed from the filtrate in a stream of air and the free acids extracted with 
ether. On removing the ether a product was obtained which immediately 
SvSaUised but contained a little yellow oil. The total weighk of this crude 
piLuct with Czapek-Dox medium was 6-9 g. and with Raulin-Thom me(hum 
12-6 cr The products were rubbed up with a little ether, transferred to a falter 
and washed with ether. The yeUow ofi was thus completely removed and dry 
crystalline powders, weights 4-5 and 9-2 g. respectively, remamed. The material 
in both cases melted at 114° and consisted of almost pure Z-y-methyltetronic 
acid. No ramigenic or vertiefiUe acid was present Mter rablmation the 
ky-methyltetronic acid melted at 116°. (Found (Schoeller): C, 52-63, o2-61, 
H, 6-27, 6-28 %. CgHgOg requires C, 62-61; H, 6-30 %■)_ i u+i, i - 

0-066 g required 5-80 ml. N/10 NaOH for neutralisation to phenolphthalem, 
corresponlng to an equivalent of 114 (C^HeO* titrating as a monobasic acid 
requires 114) The free acid in water (c=0-526) had [ocUi-21°- The rota,tion 
was therefore identical with that of the acid obtained from earohe and carohmo 
acids by bromination followed by catalytic reduction of the resultant d-a- 
bromo-y-methyltetronie acid. t tj j. 

The acid obtained both from Czapek-Dox and Baulin-Thom media did not 
depress the m.f. of a sample of 1-y-methyltetronie acid obtained from caroho 
acid, and gave red FeCls and violet NaN02 colours and a mono-2 :4-dinitio- 
phenylhydrazone, m.p. 235°, not depressed by mixing with the corresponding 
dirutrophenylhydxazone of syutketic dLy-methyltetronic acid. A neutral solu- 
tion of the acid gave with FeClg a very intense brownish red colour similar to 
that noted in our earlier paper with a neutral solution of verticillic acid. 

It is certain therefore that when alcohol is used to precipitate the poly- 
saccharide fraction, Ly-methyltetronic acid can be isolated as a true metabolism 
product, whilst the ramigenic and verticillic acids of our earlier experiments 
are entirely absent and have probably arisen as artefacts by condensation of 
Z-y-methyltetronic acid with the acetone then used as polysaccharide precipitant. 
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(b) Isolation of camlio^ caroUnic and carlosic acids from the ether extract. TfiLs 
material, which after standing was for the most part crystalline, was groiind in 
a glass mortar with a small amount (20 ml.) of chloroform, filtered and vvxished 
with chloroform. In this w'ay the ether extract from each medium was separated 
into a quantity of light bromi crystalline material and a chloroforni motlier- 
liquor which, after removal of solvent, was dried down to a syrup. 

Using Czapek-Dox medium, the crystalline fraction consisted of a mixture of 
carlosic and carolinic acids. These acids were separated by boiling with a large 
volume of benzene and filtering, when carlosic acid immediately separated on 
cooling, whilst carolinic acid remained for the most part in solution and was 
again obtained by concentrating the benzene solution, adding a little light 
petroleum and setting aside to crystallise. Carlosic acid after several recrystallisa- 
tions from boiling benzene had m.p. 181°, not depressed by admixture with an. 
authentic specimen. The carolinic acid fraction was recrystallised once from a 
small volume of water and then several times from acetone -light petroleum and 
melted at 123°, not depressed by admixture with an authentic specimen. 

Using Raulin-Thom medium , the ciystalline fraction consisted almost entirely 
of carolinic acid, which after one re crystallisation from a small volume of water 
and then from acetone-light petroleum had m.p. 123°, not depressed by admix- 
ture with an authentic specimen. It will be noted that in our earlier experi- 
ments verticillic acid accompanied carolinic acid in this fraction but w^as iiow^ 
absent. 

The syrups remaining after drying down the chloroform washings from the 
crystalline fractions referred to above contained in addition to a reddish brown 
oil both carolic and ^-y-methyltetronic acids. Thus on grinding half of this 
syrup with water, extracting the aqueous phase once with chloroform and 
removing the chloroform, a pale yellow’- oil remained which on standing slowly 
crystallised. This material was rubbed up with a small volume of alcohol, 
filtered, washed with a small volume of alcohol and finally recrystallised from 
this solvent. It had m.p. 132°, not depressed on admixture wdth an authentic 
specimen of carolic acid. The presence of Z-y-methyltetronic acid in the remaining 
portion of the syrup was showm by the mercury salt method used above in its 
isolation. 

(c) Isolation of carolic and carlic acids from the chloroform extract. The 
isolation of carolic and carlic acids from the material extracted by CHClg from 
the ether-extracted, carbohydrate-free metabolism solution was carried out 
exactly as in our earlier paper. Thus the semi- crystalline extracts were ground 
with a small amount (20 ml.) of absolute ethyl alcohol, filtered and washed with a 
little alcohol. In this way the first CHCI3 extract using both Ozapek-Dox and 
Raulin-Thom media gave almost pure carolic acid which after recrystallisation 
from alcohol had m.p. 132°, not depressed by admixture wdth an authentic 
specimen. The material from the remaining 24 CHCI3 extracts on the other 
hand gave almost pure carlic acid, which after recrystallisation from a small 
volume of ethyl alcohol had m.p. 176°, not depressed by admixture with an 
authentic specimen. 

The total yields in g. of the almost pure crystalline acids obtained from 
100 flasks are given in the following table. The yields of Z-y-methyltetronic, 

Carolic Carolinic Carlic Carlosic Z-y-Methyl- 
acid acid acid acid tetronic acid 

Medium O 9 H 10 O 4 CgH^QOg CjqH^qOq C 10 H 12 O 6 CsHgOs 

Czapek-Dox 27-2 6-0 19*3 6-3 4-5 

Raulin-Thom 17*2 14*7 5-1 None 9*2 
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o«lo«c, c„oli«io «»d carolic .old, “''y 

pxtraets have been doubled so as to refer to the total ethei extract. 

same order as in our earlier experiments except tl^at 

the Yield ofVlic acid on Czapek-Dox medium is higher, owing to more 
oTtraSion wh kt tte yields of veiticillic and ramigenic acids obtamed m he 
e«te ^ are^eplaoed by a yield of ? y-methyltetromc acid roughly 

corresponding to the combined weights of these two acids. 

Hydrolysis ofwrticiUic acid to give ramigenic a^id l-ymethyltetromc acids. 

This hvdrolvsis occurs only slowly in dilute HCl solution at room temperature 
becaii; of the“extremely small solubility of verticmic 

readily effected in the following way. VerticiUic acid Hydrate (1 II ) (^ g ) 
dissolved in 64 ml. 8 % aqueous sodium acetate solution, diluted to 100 “ih ai 
2N HCl added to faint turbidity (14 ml.). The solution ^as kept 
colourless prisms (M2 g., m.p. 166-7°) separated, were filtered off and shown to 
be the hydLte of ramigenic acid (VII). Thus after recrystallisation from acetone- 
licht petroleum the acid had m.p. 171°, not depressed on admixture with an 
autheLc specimen of ramigenic acid, but depressed 10-12° on admixtoe with 
vertieillic acid (m P. 171°). It gave the characteristic rotation values of lamigemc 

M .r.1 4-85° Found (Schoeller) on anhydrous material. 0, / , JH, o /, 

^9 vrcieioe requires C, 62-30; H, 6-54 %.) The acid also gave^on methyla- 
tion the characteristic monomethyl derivative of ramigenic acid. Thus on sus- 
pending the finely powdered acid in ether and adding an ethereal solution oi 
diazomethane there was an immediate and vigorous reaction and a methyl 
derivative separated, m.p. 192°. On dissolving in a larger volume of boilmg ether 
filtering and adding an equal volume of boiling 

derivative separated in long colourless needles, m.p. 199 . (hound: O, 

63-47 • H 6-91, 6-93; OMe, 9-60, 9-78 %; Mol. wt. (cryosoopic in camphor) 332, 
340. CieHiAOCHj requires: 0, 63-31; H, 6-88; OMe, 9-62 %. Mol. wt. p.) 

The mother-liquors from which ramigenic acid had been separated were 
continuously extracted with ether, and the extracted material, which contained 
some acetic acid, was rapidly dried over sticks of KOH at very low pressure. A 
solid remained (0*90 g.) which contained a trace of yellow oil but consistec^ 
essentially of colourless crystalline material. This sublimed with great ease and 
after two\subiimations had m.p. 115°, not depressed by admixture with a sample 
of Z-'v-methyltetronic acid from carolic acid. (Found: C, 52*82, 52*80; H, 5*3/, 
5*37%. CsHA requires C, 52*61; H, 5*30%.) 0*052 g. required 4*60 mL 
N/IO NaOH for neutralisation to phenolphthalein, corresponding to an equi- 
valent of 113. (C5H6O3 titrating as a monobasic acid requires 114.) This acid 
gave red FeClg and violet NaNOg colours and a mono-dinitrophenylhydrazone, 
M.p. 235°, not depressed by mixing with the corresponding^dinitrophen3rihydra- 
zone of sjmthetic dZ-y-methyltetronic acid. (Found: C, 45*03, 45*18; H, 3*47, 
3*57; N, 19*04, 19*01 %. C11H10O6N4 requires C, 44*89; H, 3*43; N, 19'04 %.) 

The theoretical yield from 2 g. of vertieillic acid hydrate is 1*22 g. of rami- 
genic acid CieHgoOg.HgO (assumed I mol.), and of Z-y-methyltetronie acid 
(assumed 2 mols.) is 0*85 g. It appears therefore that vertieillic acid (1 mol) on 
mild hydrolysis gives rise to 1 mol. of ramigenic acid and 2 mols. of Z-y-methyl- 
tetronic acid. This fact fixes the empirical formula of vertieillic acid hydrate as 
C26II32O12, and confirms the formula previously assigned to this substance. 
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Synthesis of rafnigenic acid and impropylidene-bis-y-methyl^^^^^^^ acuL 

For this purpose the natural l-y-methyltetroiiic acid obtained as a iiietal>olie 
product of P. Charlesii and also a sample of the same acid prepared fi'om 
carolic acid by bromination and reduction of the so-formed oc“bromo-y"ineth}i- 
tetronic acid were used. 

i^-y-Methyltetronic acid on standing in dilute aqueous solution with acetone 
for 2-3 hours readily deposits crystals of ^>opropylidene-bis-y-methyltet^onic 
acid (VI). After filtering off this compound, the mother-liquors on keeping for 
48 hours deposit crystals of ramigenic acid (VII). Both of these reactions pro- 
ceed somewhat more quickly in presence of HCl. The reactions can be best 
carried out by boiling a solution of ^-y-methyltetronic acid (0*25 g.) in absolute 
alcohol (5 ml.) containing acetone (5 ml.) on the water-bath tmder reflux. If the 
reaction is stopped after 30 minutes, the acetone distilled off and water added, 
^6'opropylidene-bis-y-methyltetronic acid crystallises out. If boiling is continued 
for 4-5 hours, the product is pure ramigenic acid. An exact analogy for both 
of these reactions is given by Wolff and Schimpff [1901] in their reactions 
of tetronic acid and acetone which give «‘6*opropylidene-bis-tetronic acid and 
acetonyl-i6'opropylidene-bis-tetronic acid respectively. 

Isopropylidene-bis-y-methyltetronic acid (VI) crystallises from water with 
2H2O, which is readily lost on heating at 63*^ in vacuo. The anhydrous acid 
melts at 172°. (Found (Schoeller): C, 58*09, 58*18; H, 6*09, 6*00 %. 
requires C, 58*19; H, 6*02 %.) The acid in alcohol (c= 0*513) had [aJsigi — 39°. 

0*0298 g. required 2*19 mi. iV/10 NaOH for neutralisation to phenolphthalein 
corresponding to an equivalent of 136 (GigHigOe, titrating as a dibasic acid 
requires 134). The acid gives a red FeCLj colour in acpieous alcohol but does not 
give an immediate colour with NaN02. 

AcetonyUBopropylidene-bis-y-metliyltetfonic acid (ramigenic acid, VII) s^mthe- 
sised as described above showed exactly the same properties as those of ramigenic 
acid as described in our earlier paper. Both acids crystallised in the same 
characteristically well-formed prisms, m.p. 171°, the mixed m.p. showing no 
depression. Both acids can be crystallised both in the anhydrous form CigHonOg 
and as the monohydrate. Both acids show the same abnormality in rotation. 
Thus in each case the free acid in absolute alcohol (c=0*22) had ^54^1 + 28° 
whereas the sodium salt (calculated as monosodium salt) in water (c==0*27) had 
[a]546i + SS°. Both acids when suspended in ether in finely powdered condition 
reacted immediately with an ethereal solution of diazomethane an<l gave the 
same monomethyl derivative, which after recrystallising from ether- light 
petroleum melted at 199°, the mixed m.p. showing no depression. The synthetic 
acid showed the same solubilities and behaviour on titration and gave the same 
reactions with salt solutions as were described in our earlier paper for ramigenic 
acid. It is certain therefore that the synthetic acetonylisopropylidene-bis-y- 
methyltetronic acid (VII) is identical with the ramigenic acid isolated in earlier 
experiments from the metabolism fiuid and the ease of its formation in dilute 
aqueous solutions containing ^y-methyltetronie acid and acetone makes it 
certain that the ramigenic acid of our earlier experiments was an artefact arising 
from these substances during the separation of the polysaccharide fraction with 
acetone. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In our earlier paper [Clutterbuck et cd., 1935, 1] this acid was synthesised by 
the method of Senary [1911] by condensation of bromopropionylbromide with 
ethyl sodiomalonate with the usual ring closure by loss of ethyl bromide on 
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heating and subsequent hydrolytic decarboxylation ™ 
the Yield we obtained was always very small and a better method was de^ _ 
In our new method, ethyl propion 5 dacetate J^Jer md 
Grignard reaction of Blaise [1901] as modified by WJktatter and Clarke 

This ester was then brommated under conditions, whic J ^ dibromonro 
work of Wolff [1896] should result in the formation of ethjl ay-dibi m i 

then effected by heating as usual giving 


■nietliyltetronic acid, 


00 CHBr 

CO CHBr 

1 1 

CHj.^HBr COOEt 

OH,, in io 


\o/ 



which on catalytic reduction with palladium-charcoal-hydrogen readily gave 

*^^^'^E*thy^ propionjda^ (11 g.) was dissolved in ether (100 ml.) and 7-8 ml. 
bromine (s4 atoms Br) were slowly added, the flask being cool®^ ui running 
water. The reaction was immediate. The ether layer was washed with water until 
free fi-om HBr, dried over MgSO^ and the ether removed in vaciio. The resulting 
dibromoester was highlv lachrymatory and had a very disagreeable odour, it was 
not therefore isolated in the pure state but was immediately heated at reduced 
pressure (about 30 mm.) for 3 hours in an oil-bath, temperature 130-140 . In 
this wa}^ ring closure with loss of ethyl bromide was effected. On cooling the 
product set to a semi- crystalline mass and was kept overnight in the cold rooin. 
On filtering and washing with benzene 3-35 g. of crystalline a-bromo-y-methyl- 
tetronic acid remained. The filtrate, which on adding benzene deposited a small 
amount of tar, was filtered and evaporated and the residue heated for a further 
period as above. On standing in the cold room overnight, filtering and washing 
with benzene, a second crop of the bromide (0-62 g.) was obtained. The total 
yield of a-bromo-y-methyltetronic acid was thus 3-97 g. or 26-8 % of theory. 
The product melted at 173° and gave red FeClg and violet NaN 02 colour reactions. 
It was reduced cataljdically with paUadium-oharcoa,l-hydrogen in the same way 
as were the bromides from carolic and carolinic acids in our earlier woik, and 
gave quantitatively dZ-y-methyltetronic acid C 5 H 0 O 3 , which crystallised from 
benzene-light petroleum in curved feathery needles, M.p. 117°. It readily 
sublimed in vacuo and the sublimate melted at 117°. (Pound (Weiler) : C, 52'94; 
H, 5-69 %. C 5 H 0 O 3 requires C, 52-61; H, 5-30 %.) 0-0745 g. required 6-60 ml. 
iV/10 NaOH for neutralisation to phenolphthalein corresponding to an equivalent 
of 113 (CgHeOg titrating as a monobasic acid requires 114). 

With Brady’s reagent it readilj^ gave a crystalline mono-dinitrophenyl- 
hydrazone, m.p. 235°, unchanged by recrystallisation from nitrobenzene-toluene 
and not depressed by admixture with the diaitrophenylhydrazone from the acid 
prepared by earlier methods. The acid on boiling with 2 W HgSO^ was readily 
hydrolysed giving CO 2 , and the hydrolysate slowly, after the manner of acetoin, 
gave the bis-dinitrophenylhydrazone of diacetyl, m.p. 318°, not depressed by ad- 
mixture with an authentic specimen. 

The acid CjHeOg is therefore undoubtedly the dZ- variety of y-methyltetronie 
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StlMMAJ^Y. 

It is shown that l-y-methyltetronic acid CgHgO^ is formed as a metabolic 
product of Penicillimn Charlesii G, Smith when this mould is gromi on syiitlietic 
solutions coiltaming glucose. A new S3mthesis of the dl-iomi of this acid is 
described. , 

Ramigeiiic acid, and verticillic acid, C26D32O12, previously reported 

as metabolic products of P, Charlesii, are now shown to be artefacts arising b,Y 
condensation of Z-y-methyltetronic acid with the acetone previously used for 
precipitation of the polysaccharide fraction from the evaporated metabolism 
solution. Ramigenic acid has been s;^mthesised from hy-methyitetronic acid and 
acetone and shown to be acetonyh'^opropylideiie-bis-y-methyltetronic acid. 
Verticillic acid has been shown to be the bis-y-methyltetronic acid derivative of 
ramigenic acid. 
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CLIX. PHOSPHATE AND CREATINE 
METABOLISM IN FEVER. 

By WILFRID WALTER PAYNE. 

From the Biochefyiiccd Department, The Hospital for Sich Children, 

Great Ormond Street, W.C. 1. 

(Received April 5th, 1935.) 

While making some observations in a case of juvenile G.P.I. undergoing malaria 
treatment it was noted that some urine specimens were practically devoid of 
phosphate. A search through recent text books and articles failing to give any 
reference to this phenomenon it was decided to study the problem further. 

Method. 

When the children had been infected with malaria by mosquitoes there was 
an incubation period of from 10-21 days. During this period observations on 
the blood and urine were made. The total urinary output was collected in three 
daily periods 7 a.m.-l p.m., 1 p,m.-7 p.m., 7 p.m.-7 a.m. (the times arranged 
to suit the convenience of nursing), and the various estimations performed daity. 
This was continued until the pyrexia developed. From this point the whole of 
every specimen of urine passed was collected separately by the nurse and the 
time noted. Blood examinations were made at suitable times. This was con- 
tinued until the attack was terminated by quinine administration. The collection 
of urine was continued until more or less normal figures were obtained. A further 
blood examination was then made. In no single case however was it possible 
for the complete programme to be carried out. 

The analytical methods used were: urea — ^McLean; phosphate (blood and 
urine)— Briggs ; creatine and creatinine (blood and urine) — Folin ; blood sugar — 
micro-Folin-Wu. By simple adaptations of the blood methods it was found 
possible to do most of the investigations on about 1-T5 ml. blood which was 
obtained from a single puncture of a finger. It was found that this disturbed 
the children far less than puncture of a vein. Even so it was not considered 
advisable to take as frequent specimens as could have been desired. 

Results. 

Urine. Two sets of changes were observed — ^a gradual alteration of the total 
daily output of phosphate and creatine as the malaria infection increased in 
intensity and a rapid alteration during the pjrexial bouts. These changes are 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2. In Fig. 2 the relation between the hourly excretion of 
phosphate and creatine is obscured on a few occasions by a profuse polyuria 
which produced high excretioh values for all the urinary constituents. 

Phosphate. The daily phosphate excretion diminishes with the duration of 
the fever until the termination either spontaneously or after quinine. Also 
during each bout of temperature the phosphate excreted diminishes, the maxi- 
mum fall occurring at the time of the peak temperature. When the fever is well 
established the phosphate in the urine completely disappears. (No colour was 

( 1310 ) 
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Temperaiure 


Blood: creatine; creatinine; phosphate. 

Urine: phosphate; creatine. 

Fig. 1. The changes in blood and urine during one pyrexial period in three separate subjects. 
Blood: mg. per 100 ml. Urine : mg. per hour. 


.Creatine 


Day of fever 

Fig. 2. The hourly excretion rate of phosphate, creatine and creatinine in a subject over the 
duration of an attack of malaria. 

formed with Briggs’s reagents even with much extra urine.) Immediately after 
the peak the phosphate rises often to quite high values. 

Creatine. The general level of creatine excretion falls somewhat with the full 
onset of the fever and then returns to normal. After quinine the creatine again 
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Table I, A, B and C. To show the variation in the blood and urine phosphate 
and creatine with change of temperature. 



Temp. 

Phos- 

phate 

mg.F/ 

Date Time 

°C. 

100 ml. 

E. S. 

20. X. 32 10.50 a.m. 

99-0 

3*45 

3.40 p.ni. 

99*4 

3*45 

25. X. 32' 11.50 a.m. 

103*6 

3*2 

Peak 3.30 p.m. 

3.50 p.m. 

104-4 

3*0 

27. X. 32 11.0 a.m. 

105*0 

2*1 

12.15 p.m. . 

105*6 

2*5 

2.0 p.m. 

105*8 

1*8 

Peak 12.30-2.30 

4.35 p.m. 

104*6 

2*6 

2. xi. 32 9.30 a.m. 

98*6 

3*1 

11.30 a.m. 

100-2 

3*15 

3.40 p.m. 

105-4 

2*6 

5.0 p.m. 

100*6 

1*95 

Peak 5.30 p.m. 

6.30 p.m. 

106-0 

1*9 

8.0 p.ai. 

104*8 

2*25 

3. xi. 32 11.0 a.m. 

98*8 

4*05 


Quinine given 4.15 p.na. 3. xi. 32 


4. xi. 32 

3.40 p.m. 

99*2 

2*4 

5. xi. 32 

11.30 a.m. 

101*0 

2*3 

7. xi. 32 

11.20 a.m. 

98*4 

2*7 

8. xi. 32 

11.45 a.m. 

98*4 

3*4 


E. G. 


20. iv. 32 11.30 a.m. 

98-4 

2*9 

1.0 p.m. 

98*4 

2*9 

3.0 p.m. 

101*0 

3*1 

5.0 p.m. 

106*0 

2*0 

Peak 5.0 p.m. 

7.0 p.m. 

103-9 

2-0 

9.0 p.m. 

102*0 

3-0 

11.0 p.m. 

100*8 

3*5 

21. Iy. 32 10.30 a.m. 

98*4 

2*8 

26. iv, 32 ? , , 

98*4 

3*7 

a.R. 

14. i. 32 Peak 8.30 a.m. 

9.40 a.m. 

106-5 

1-5 

1.0 p.m. 

105-2 

— 

2.45 p.m. 

102-0 

4-4 

15. i. 32 3.50 p.m. 

98-4 

2*8 

16. i. 32 7.15 a.m. 

106-5 

1-9 

8.15 a.m. 

106-8 

1-7 

Peak 8.15 a.m. 

9.15 a.m. 

106-0 

1*9 

10.15 a.m. 

105*0 

1-5 

11.15 a.m. 

104-5 

3-0 

12.20 p.m. 

102-5 

3*8 

1.15 p.m. 

100-8 

3-9 

2.35 p.m. 

98-8 

3-9 


Crea- 

Crea- 




tine 

tinine 

Sugar 



ms. / 

mg*/ 

mg./ 

Urinary 

Urinary 

100 ml. 

100 ml. 

100 ml. 

P 

Creatine 

A. 





6*1 

2*6 

99 

Normal 

Normal 

7*9 

2*8 

132 

Normal 

— 

7-2 

2-7 

93 

Low 

Normal 

4-5 

3*8 

91 

Low 

Normal 

9-2 

4*1 

95 

Normal 

Normal 

7-6 

2-6 

105 

Low^ 

High 

6-7 

3*3 

121 

Low 

High 

6-7 

2*9 

99 

Normal 

High 

5*8 

2-4 

100 

Normal 

None 

5*1 

2*3 

100 

Normal 

None 

6-3 

2-9 

107 

Low 

Normal 

6*3 

2-7 

105 

Low 

Normal 

5*5 

3-0 

110 

Low 

Normal 

4*5 

3*5 

100 

Low 

Normal 

5*6 

2-6 

103 

Normal 

Normal 

5-2 

2*1 

97 

Normal 

Normal 

5-6 

2-0 

114 

None 

Very low 

5*7 

2-0 

83 

Normal 

Normal 




Prey. spec. 

Prey. spec. 




very low 

none 

6*0 

1-9 

135 

Low 

Low 




Prey. spec. 

Prey. spec. 




very low 

none 

B. 





6-2 

2*8 

93 

Normal 

Low 

5-3 

3-0 

75 

Lower 

Low 

6*5 

2-8 

95 

Lower 

Low 

5-1 

3-9 

93 

None 

Low 

4*8 

4*2 

88 

’None 

Normal 

4*1 

4*1 

94 

No spec, till 


4*3 

4*1 

85 

6.0 a.m. 


5-9 

3*1 

80 

High 

Normal 

9-0 

3*0 

98 

Normal 

Normal 

0. 







166 

None 

Normal 




139 

None 

Normal 

. — 

__ 

135 

Low 

Normal 

: 

— 

124 

Normal 

Normal 



— 



Trace 

. Normal 



127 

Trace 

Increasing 

' ___ . 



93 

None 

Kaised 

— 


93 

None 

Raised 

— 

: 

no 

None 

Raised 



— , 

104 

Low 

Raised 


— 

115 

Increasing 

Low 

~ 


99 

Increasing 

Low 
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** falls. The creatine varies with the temperature. At the time of the rise of 

temperature there is a rise in the creatine output. A fall starts Just after the 
peak and the creatine output reaches its lowest level at the time when tlie 
temperature has just returned to normal. When this coincides with the general 
low level of excretion no creatine is found in the urine. A similar absence of 
creature from the urine occurs , after quinine. During the febrile period the 
minimum values of phosphate and creatine iir the urine never coincide, but after 
quinine they may occur together. 

Creatinine. The changes in creatinine excretion are less clear cut. The excre- 
tion often runs more or less parallel with that of creatine but at a higher level. 
|P There is a tendency for a rise above normal to occur with the rise of tem- 

perature but the fall which occurs in the intervals is only slightly below the 
normal level. 

Blood. The changes in the blood are shown in Figs. 1 and 2 and in tabular 
form in Table I, A, B and C. 

Inorganic j[>hosp}ionis. The blood phosphorus falls to quite low values by 
the time the peak temperature is reached. The fall starts at the same time as 
the rise of temperature. There is a corresponding rise in the phosphorus when 
the peak is passed. The exact time of this rise varies in different cases from the 
peak to 2 hours after the peak. After quinine low values were obtained. 

Creatinine and creatine. The creatine content of the blood rises as the tem- 
perature rises. After the peak there is an abrupt fall. The post- critical rise of 
the blood phosphate does not occur until this fall is complete. Figures are not 
available for the values in the interval, several days elapsing in every case before 
another set of observations was made. After quinine all values obtained were 
somewhat lower than the pre-febrile ones. 

Blood sugar. Although the blood sugar was estimated frequently no corre- 
lation could be observed between the fever and the blood sugar. The added 
variable of food which was taken irregularly in relation to the pyrexia and 
absorbed probably equally iiTegularly would be sufficient to obscure any iinder- 
l 3 dng relationship unless it were very marked. 

These changes are not found solely in malaria since other conditions in which 
similar bouts of pyrexia alternate with periods of normal temperature also show 
similar changes. They were shown in a boy suffering from streptococcal septi- 
caemia and to less extent in a child in whom pyrexia was being produced by 
repeated T.A.B. injections intravenously. 

Discussion. 

; These very striking changes in the phosphate of the urine have been reported 

i as far back as 1860 in malaria by Haxthausen [1860] and many others. A survey 

j of the literature up till 1900 has been made by Garratt [1904]. The findings of all 

j the observers when dealing with malaria were uniform and identical with those 

reported here. In dealing with non-malarial cases no uniformity of results was 
obtained, there being no periodic swing to reveal such changes as occur in 
malaria. The daily output was either slightly increased or diminished at the 
start and suffered far less variation than did the urea. 

No conclusions as to the cause of the changes were advanced by Garratt, 
but in his discussion he suggests that the phosphorus may have been stored m 
the muscles and glands of the body. Indeed, no adequate answer could have 
i been given until the recent work on muscle metabolism culminated in the 

simultaneous discovery of phosphocreatine by Eggleton and Eggleton [1927], 
and by Fiske and Subbarow [1927]. 
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The precritical period is marked by a rapid rise of temperature and by 
museukr »s ov rigors which should produce effects simdar to muscular 
The effect of work is somewhat different according to its duration and 
to the dem-ee of fatigue. Short sharp exercise (10 secs ) produces^ only a fall of 
blood phosphorus after a few minutes’ interval [Gemmill and Ribeiro, 1933], but 
after exercise of a longer duration (20 mins.) causmg exhaustion theie is a use 
of blood phosphorus followed by a fall. Corresponding but less marked changes 

occur in the urine, the rise being grea,ter than ! 

Planet and Cardoso, 1933]. There is also a rise in the blood creatine [Ivacl, 1J3^, 
Planet and Cardoso, 1933]. Tetanic stimulation of excised muscle increases the 
hexosephosphate, but this hicrease rapidly disappears on cessation of the 

stiniiilns fCoi'i €iiicl Cori, 1931 j 1933]- _ 

Apart from work, adrenaline brings about certauv changes. There^ is an 
inciefse of muscle hexosephosphate with no change in the phosphocreatme or 
adenosmetriphosphate content coupled with a reduction of plasma phosphate 
and a drop of tL urinary phosphate so nwked that at times none can be 
detected [Allan et al., 1924; Cori and Cori, 1931 , Bell, 193-]. 

Another interesting observation is that creatine given by mouth to dogs 
causes a fall of the blood phosphate and a f^>^ked decrease or ey con^ 
absence of urinary phosphate [Brown and Imrie, 1931]. Claikson [193-] has 
shown that creatine by mouth in man produces a similar diminution of phos- 

^ ' It will be seen that changes detected in the isolated muscle are of such 
magnitude that in the intact organism considerable changes in the composition 

of the blood and urine are produced. r -d i, i* 

In dealing with the febrile cycle of malaria the observation of Borchardt 
[1928] that the production of experimental fever is considerably modified in 
the absence of the suprarenal suggests that the secretion of adrenaline occurs 
in that part of the malarial cycle terminating in the peak. In the same period 
rigors or severe muscular tremors occur. There is therefore in this phase tetamc 
muscular contraction superimposed on adrenaline stimulation, which as shown 
by Cori and Cori [1933] produces a maximum deposition of hexosephosphate. 
The phosphocreatine broken down by muscular contraction is rapidly lecon- 
stitpted but when fatigue ensues there is some reduction in its amount, the 
creatine escaping into the blood and being lost. This is the time at which 
maximum output of creatine in the urine was found. The phosphate presumably 
is retained as hexosephosphate. Morais [1932] has shown that in fever produced 
by dinitro-a-naphthol the phosphocreatine in the muscles of pigeons is reduced 
from an average of 29-6 mg. to an average of 6-4 mg. per 100 g. muscle. _ 

At the end of this phase, which presumably coincides with the maximum 
temperature and cessation of rigors, the hexosephosphate due to tetanisation 
is dissociated, and since the phosphocreatine has been reduced there is ample 
opportunity for its reconstruction since there is a slight increase in the creatine 
of the blood and an increase in the available phosphate. This is probably the 
same type of reaction as occurs when creatine is given by mouth, i.e. an in- 
creased phosphocreatine formation when the materials are available. The exact 
time at which the blood phosphate will commence to rise is a resultant of two 
factors — the rate of breakdown of the hexosephosphate formed by tetanisation 
a.rid the rate of re-formation of phosphocreatine. At this point there occurs 
therefore a fall of the blood creatine and a variable response of the blood phos- 
phate. Later on the balance is shifted in favour of a rise in phosphate by the 
addition of the breakdown products of the extra hexosemonophosphate formed 
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more slowly according to Cori and Cori [1931]. A reduction in tiie rate of 
pliospliocreatme forniatioii due to a reduction of the available creatine togetlier 
with an increase in the phosphocreatine already formed is also a possible factor. 
It is at this point that the low values for blood and urine creatine wnre found. 

In the early days of the malaria the phosphate of the blood is plentiful and 
is not completely spent by the time of the peak. Ail the available creatine am 
be used to reform phosphocreatine and so minimum values for creatine in the 
urine are obtained. In the later period the phosphates have decreased in 
amount and the available phosphate is exhausted by the time the peak is 
reached. At this point the urine is found to contain little or no pliosphate. 
The amount of phosphate available is now not enough to produce so big a re- 
duction of the creatine in the blood and urine. Why the blood phosphate falls 
is not clear. It is stated by many authors that the phosphates are excreted in 
excessive amounts in fever, but in actual fact in these cases there was no in- 
creased loss of phosphate compared with the preceding non-febriie period. In 
many, indeed, less phosphate was lost in the urine. No attempt to determine 
the loss in the faeces was made and it is therefore possible that the loss occurred 
there and the results of von Moraczewski [1900] lend some support to this. At 
the same time there was a variable but definite decrease in the food intake and 
thus a lessened phosphorus intake. 

The increase of nitrogenous output has long been recognised and it has been 
observed by many [e.g. von Moraczewski, 1900] that the ratio P/N fails in fever 
indicating a retention of phosphorus produced from protein destruction. On 
the other hand creatinine has been found to be excreted in excess in fever, and 
since it seems certain that creatine is the precursor to the urinary creatinine 
there should be no shortage of available creatine. This is borne out by the results 
obtained here. 

The early low creatine values in the urine and the later low phosph ate values 
can thus be accounted for. It is not so easy to account for the simultaneous low 
values occurring in the days immediately following the administration of quinine 
and the retuim of the temperature to normal. These low figures differ from the 
preceding ones in that they coincide in time and it is only in this period that 
a specimen of urine was obtained containing neither detectable creatine nor 
phosphate. These low values did not occur throughout the whole day but 
occurred on the whole in the period 5 a.m. to noon. The easiest explanation is 
to suppose that during and at the end of the sleep period there is a regeneration 
of the phosphocreatine content of the muscles which in all probability were 
depleted during the attack. 

The significance of the absence of creatine and phosphate from the urine is 
of interest. According to Wigglesworth and Woodrow [1923], Brain et al, [1928] 
and Walker [1932] the kidney has a threshold for phosphate about 2-3 mg. 
per 100 ml. calculated from the slope of the curve relating urinary and blood 
phosphate concentration. Walker indeed states that no example in man of 
reaching this hypothetical threshold has been recorded. It will be seen from 
Table II that the values of the blood phosphate obtained at times when no 
phosphate was being excreted agree well with the calculated value but show a 
fairly wide variation. This variation might be increased by the unavoidable use 
of whole blood. In the rapid fall which occurs the red cells might lag behind 
the plasma in regard to the phosphate content and thus misleading high values 
would occur. If the rate of diffusion were the limiting factor, however, equilibrium 
would be established almost instantaneously. 
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Table II. The level of the bhod phosphate in relation to the urine phosphate. 

Blood phosphate (mg./iOO ml) 


Phosphate r ;; — 

ill 'urine Case L. S. 


S. S. 

3-3 

4-6 


In the case of creatine the question is more complex. In the adult no creatine 
escanes into the urine although it appears in the blood in the same (ot even 
SS) amounts as are found in ehhdren actually excretmg creatine. Exami- 
natdi of the values obtained here gives no support for a rigid threshold althoug 
not eno4h figures are available to be dogmatic with so rapid a variation of the 

blood creatine. 

Case E. 0. Lowest value of creatine 4-5, 6-5, 4-5. Urme + 

5*2 5 ? ^ 

’’ 6-1 „ Trace 

CaseE.G. L’ 4-2 „ + 

It is quite possible that aU the chromogenie substance formed after hydrolysis 
is not creatine, or again the creatine may be in part oombmed with some larger 
molecule in its transition from muscle creatine to urmary creatmme, or as si^- 
crested by Hunter and Campbell [1918], the greater part of the creatine is in the 
red cells and only small amounts are present m the plasma. It is probable 
however that in the rapid variations in the creatme values the excess creatine 
is in the plasma since it is assumed that the variations are due to the muscles. 

SuMMAEY. 

L The phosphate, creatine and creatinine in blood and urine have been 

studied in cases of malaria produced in children. ^ i 

2 There is a fail of the phosphate in the blood durmg the rise ot the tern- 
perature foUowed by a rise starting about the time the temperature begms to 
fall. The fall may be so great as to cause the phosphate to disappear from the 
urine 

3. * There is a rise of the creatine in the blood with the temperature followed 
by a fall as the temperature falls. The creatinine follows the same course only 
somewhat delayed in time. As with phosphate the fall is great enough to cause 

the normal creatinuria of children to disappear. ^ 

4. When the fever is stopped by giving quinine there is a simultaneous tall 
of both phosphate and creatine. 

5. Evidence for a threshold for renal excretion of phosphate is put forward. 
The threshold value in these children lies between T8 and 3*2 mg. per 100 ml., 
the lower values being more probable. No evidence of a threshold for creatine 

could be found. _ ; b i A 

6. An explanation has been sought on the basis of a rapid breakdown oi 
phospbocreatine and formation of hexosemonophosphate in the muscles by the 
combined action of adrenaUne and muscular action, followed by an equally rapid 

reversal when the temperature peak is passed. 


I wish to thank Dr D. Nabarro for permitting me to investigate the children 
imder his care and for the helpful interest he has taken in the work. My especial 
f.tia.n'ks are due to Nurse Irving, without whose unremitting care the many 
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specimens of urine required could iieTer have been obtained, and to Miss Dora 
Ham on whose shoulders the greater part of the analytical work has fallen and 
, who, as well, has shared in the collection of the blood at the various incon- 
venient hours that have been necessary. I also wish to thank Dr P. Eggletoii 
for helpful criticism of the work. 
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CLX. THE CHEMISTRY OF THE 
WHITE ROTS OF WOOD. 

IV. THE EFFECT ON WOOD SUBSTANCE OF 
USTULINA VULGARIS TUL. 

By WILLIA3»I GEORGE CAMPBELL and JAN WIERTELAK. 

From the Section of Chemistry, Forest Products Research Laboratory, 
Princes Risborough, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


(Received April 17th, 1935.) 

In connection with his studies of the parasitism of the genns^ Ustulina on the 
timbers of temperate regions Wilkins [1934, and in the press] identified U vul- 
aaris Tul. as the causal organism of a disease of lime (Tiha vulgans Aa,yne). In 
view of the facts that this constituted the first experimental evidence of the 
parasitism of this particular fungus on lime wood in temperate climates and 
that doubt has frequently been expressed with regard to its mjurioiis effect on 
trees, it seemed deshable to supplement the mycologieal study by determinmg 
the ultimate chemical effect of the fungus on the wood substance This has now 
been carried out on material supplied by Mr W. H. Wilkins of the Myco ogy 
Laboratory, University Department of Botany, Oxford, and also on a sample of 
freshly felled beech wood, which is the usual host of the fungus. 


Experimental. 

(1) Lime wood decayed by U. vulgaris. 

The material consisted of a 6-in. disc cut from the bole of the diseased tree. 
Three distinct zones were clearly discernible in the sample as follows: (1) Outer 
sound wood. (2) Intermediate “red wood”, adarkbrown-eolouredzone. (3) Inner 
decayed wood. The appearance of the specimen suggested that the causal fungus 
was of the white rot type. 

The wood from each of the three zones was air-dried to a moisture content of 
approximately 6 % and converted into a series of more or less regularly shaped 
pieces measuring approximately 4 x l| x li in. The volume of each piece was 
determined by the method described in previous work [Campbell, 1932] and each 
piece was weighed after oven-drying at 105°. Accepting the outermost zone as 
sound wood the approximate percentage loss in weight sustained by the inner 
, , T 1 • j.* oven -dry weight 

zones during decay was calculated by comparing the average ratio 

for each group of decayed specimens with that for the group of sound specimens. 
Each group of specimens was now converted to sawdust and ground to pass a 
60-mesh screen. In each case the portion remaining on the SOunesh screen was 
reserved for analysis (Table I). 
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Table I. The ejfext of Ustiilina Tiilgaris on the chemkal composition of 
lime wood (Tiiia vulgaris Hayne). 

Results expressed as by weight of oeen-diy materiai. 

Decayed wood 

Intermediate f — ^ 

“red wood” I II 


'll 






% of 


%0f 


“ o of 

' ■ ■ ■' 



Sound 

% of 

sound 

% Of 

sound 

%of 

sound 

";'i mi®'. 



wood 

sample 

wood 

sample 

wood 

sample 

wood 


Moisture content 


6*07 

5*07 

— 

6*01 

— 

7*09 

— 


Average oven-dry wt.,. 
voL 

/air-dry 

0-50 

(}‘4 

177 

0*389 

0*3 

43 


Approximate loss in wt. 

, (caicu- 

— 

— 

4*6 

— 

22*2 

— 

31*4 


lated) 









Cold water-soluble 


2*59 

2*64 

2*52 

3*09 

2*40 

3*64 

2*50 


Hot water-soluble 


3*63 

3*71 

3*54 

4*56 

3*56 

5*85 

4*01- 

'4' 

1 % NaOH-soluble 


27*03 

27*66 

26*39 

26*68 

20-76 

29*45 

20*20 


Alcohol : benzene {1 : 2) 

- soluble 

7*05 

9*07 

8*75 

4*44 

3*50 

6*37 

4*37 


Cellulose 


54*55 

52*66 

50*24 

65*48 

43*16 

52*77 

36*20 

■; III ills 

Lignin 


23*74 

24*21 

23*10 

24*21 

18*84 

25*55 

17*53 


Total methoxyl 


5*75 

5*36 

5*11 

5*71 

4*44 

5*62 

3*86 


Methoxyl in lignin 


4*07 

3*90 

3*72 

4*02 

3*13 

4*15 

2*85 . 


Methoxyl in lignin as ^ 

of lignin 

17*13 

16* 

10 

16* 

61 

16*; 

24 


Total pentosans 


20*41 

21*76 

20*76 

21*84 

16*99 

20*17 

13*84 


Pentosans in cellulose 


12*34 

12*55 

11*97 

12*59 

9*79 

12*51 

8*58 

: ■ 

Pentosans not in cellulose 

8*07 

9*21 

GO 

2a 

CD 

9*25 

7*20 

7*66 

5*26 



(2) Beech ivood decayed by U. vulgaris in pure culture, 

A sample of freshly felled beech wood (Fagiis sylvatica L.) was converted to 
sawdust and air-dried. A sample of 60-80 mesh material prepared from this was 
sterilised by steaming at 100° for 30 minutes on each of three consecutive days, 
inoculated with a pure culture of U. vulgaris and incubated at 20°. The authors 
are indebted to Mr W. P. K. Findlay for carrjring out the inoculation. After 
14 months the decayed wood was washed free from acid with cold water, dried 
at 105°, weighed and analysed (Table II). 

Table II. Analysis of 60-80 mesh beech wood decayed by Ustulina vulgaris. 

Results expressed as % by weight of oven-dry sound wood. 

Sound wood Decayed wood 

Duration of decay — months 

Loss in wt. — 

Cold water-soluble 0-32 

Hot water-soluble 1*23 

1 % HaOH-soluble 14*88 lo*12 

Ceffulose 59-89 

Lignin 21-38 21-14 

Total pentosans ^^'^9 itrr 

Pentosans in cellulose 14*95 TninA 

Pentosans not in cellulose 10*15 poq 

Total methoxyl 6*48 0*28 

Methoxyl in lignin 4*73 ^*ou 

Discussion. 

The results in Table I indicate that in the living tree U . mk/aris produces a 
typical -white rot. Both lignin and carbohydrates are attacked and the alkali- 
sohibility, when calculated as a percentage of sound wood, decreases steadily as 
decay proceeds. 


i, 

" I-"' 

ft * 




Sound wood 

Decayed wood 

M -V" 

— 

14 months 

3*17 


0*32 

0*75 


1*23 

0*72 

' 'jfSips 

14*88 

15*12 


59*89 

55*26 

' ' ' ^ 

21*38 

21*14 


25*10 

23*15 


14*95 

12*55 


10*15 

10*60 

6*48 

6*28 


4*73 

4*50 
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The results for the intermediate whetteXe 

siderabie interest. Prom a 'visua exami^ annreciable extent although the 
fungus had penetrated into this 

wood was stained a reddi.sh b^wn abundantly clear that 

undergone chemical change. The 

the wood substance in question wasm ane^t^^^^^^^^^ 

approximately 4-6 % was sustained and this ^ com- 

dSetioB Ucafion of 

plexes associated mth the li 

decomposition. At this early stage of y • ^ of the lisniii complex 

extent' B<*h f« “rt^SlTs t “ LSrthy Lt 

fraction soluble in alcohol : benzene is greater in the f 
wood. It is therefore suggested that the 

«n1iiWe fraction is derived from transition products in the break aown oi me 
wiod substance. The red-brown colour of the intermediate zone may thereby be 

^''^S'tht decay becomes more advanced the nature of the ultmate chemical 
chanis ds te aU respects simUar to certain other white rots which have been 
S£d C^Xll, 1932; Wiertelak, 1932]. At the most advanced stage 
examined approximately one-third of the cellulose and one-quarter of the hgnin 

wer“decoSosed. Depletion of the furfiiraldehyde-yielding complexes was also 

well marked^ It is therefore apparent that the fungus derives the greater part of 
its nourishment from the carbohydrates of the cell waU substance of the wood. 
It is observed that as decay proceeds the solubility of the wood m alcohol : 
exhibits a decline. This would appear to indicate that the by-products foimed m 
the earlv stages of decay are ultimately decomposed. , , i, 

Turihng now to the Lta in Table II it can be seen that although the sapro- 
phytic attack of U. vulgaris on wood substance is slow it closely resembles, m its 
earlv stages at least, the parasitic action (Table I)- ^ .x x t 

As before, attack is concentrated on the cellulose from the outset. In t 
case there is more definite indication of early attack on the furfura-ldehyde- 
yielding complexes associated with the cellulose, and the attack on lignm at this 
stage has been confined to methoxyl groups. 

SXJMMAEY. 

UstuUna vulgaris Tnl. a parasite on lime wood {Tilia vulgansKa^jne) ^o- 
dnces a type of decomposition which must be characterised as a white rot. ine 
chief source of fungal nourishment, however, is the carbohydrate portmn oi the 
cell wall. Lignin is also decomposed but not to the same extent as the Cross and 

Bevan cellulose. ^ ^ ^ i i • 

The saprophytic action of the fungus on beech wood, although slow, is 

chemically of the same order as the parasitic action. A , . r * 

The experimental data obtained from decayed lime wood suggest that this 
fungus must have a pronounced detrimental effect on the mechanical properties 
, of the' wood. '; 

We wish to express our indebtedness to the Polish Fund of National Gulture 
for financial assistance and to the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
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Research for the Laboratory accoDimodation afforded to one of ns (J. W.), as 
well as to the Director of Forest Products Research for permission to comminilcato 
these results. 
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CLXL TRANSFORMATION OF HAEMINS 
INTO BILE PIGMENTS. 

By RUDOLF LEMBERG. 

From, the, Biochemical La,boraU)ry, Ca,nibridge. 

{Received April 17th, 1935.) 

That bilo pigment arises in the body by decomposition of haemoglobin is 
generally accepted. The work of Fischer and collaborators has confirmed the 
close chemical relationship between bilirubin and the colour component of 
haemoglobin. Hitherto nothing was known about the chemical mechanism of this 
transformation, nor has the formation of a bile pigment frorn haemoglobin or 
haemin in vitro been demonstrated with certainty. Mesobilinogen^ has been 
transformed into mesoporphyrin [Fischer and Lindner, 1926, 2]; the reverse 
reaction however has not been accomplished. From a chemical point of view the 
formation of bile pigments from haemin would mean their total synthesis, since 
haemin has been synthesised by Fischer and Zeile [1929]. Several mesobilirubins 
(with a symmetrical arrangement of the side- chains) are now obtainable by 
direct synthesis, but the natural bile pigments which have unsymmetrically 
arranged and unsaturated side-chains, like bilirubin and biliverdin, cannot be 
synthesised in this way. A glance at the formula now established for bilirubin 
(III) by the investigations of Fischer since 1931 shows that it must arise from 
the porphyrin nucleus of haemoglobin by oxidative scission. The a CH-groiip is 
removed and replaced by two hydroxyl groups, and the porphyrin ring is thus 
opened. If this reaction leads to bilirubin (I -> III), the y CH-group is reduced 



to CHg. Although an oxidative-reductive process is not impossible, another 
alternative suggests itself, that the reaction leads at first to biliverdin 
[dehydrobilirubin, c/. Lemberg, 1934, 1] which is subsequently reduced. It has 
been reported by Barry and Levine [1924] that the liver reduces biliverdin to 
bilirubin. Moreover the bile of a number of animals (e.g. of the frog) contains 
biliverdin and not bilirubin^. 

1 The writer proposes to use the shorter term “ mesohzlinogen ” instead of “ mesobiiirubinogcn ” . 
The first name is also more logical, since mesobilinogen is the leueo- compound of mesobiliverdin 
e^c. as it is of mesobiiirubin. 

^ Unlike the product of autoxidation of bilirubin in alkaline solution and like uteroverdin the 
biliverdin of frog’s bile is free from products of secondary alteration. This disproves Fischer’s 
view that there is a genuine difference between biliverdin and dehydrobilirubin. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ( 1322 ) 
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Several references occur in tlie literature to the formation of green pigiiieiits 
from haemoglobin or from haemiii. In fact, the bile pigment nature of some of 
these compounds has been claimed, although the e’vddence has been very scanty. 
With the exception of Warburg and Negelein [1930] no investigator has obtained 
a pure substance. Moreover, the work of these authors pointed in a different 
direction, since they obtained substances containing iron (“gi^eeii haemin”). 

A closer study of the literature reveals that the processes observed by the 
different authors leading to the formation of gi^een pigment from haerniii or 
haemoglobin have more in common than appears at a first glance. 

From the description given by Lewin [1901] of the dichroic green-brown 
substance (or more likely mixture of substances), obtained from the blood of 
animals poisoned with phenylhydrazine and termed haemoverdiii, it remains 
doubtful whether it belongs to the series of pigments discussed in this paper. 
This does not seem improbable in view of the existence of oxidative systems pro- 
duced in er 3 rthrocytes by phenylhydrazine [Warburg et ah, 1931, 1, 2] and in 
consideration of the power of this compound to produce jaundice. 

Parisot [1911] prepared a green pigment by incubation of haemolysed blood 
with adrenaline and ammonium sulphide or sodium hydrosulphite. He considered 
the substance to be biliverdin, since it gave the Gmelin test. This test cannot 
however be considered as sufficient evidence for the bile pigment nature of a 
substance, unless the typical absorption bands appearing at some stages of the 
reaction are observed. Brugsch and Pollack [1924] contested the bile pigment 
nature of Parisot’s substance on the grounds that it did not give the diazo- 
test. Since biliverdin in contrast to bilirubin does not give this test, the 
failure of Brugsch and Pollack to obtain it is no evidence against Parisot’s 
assumption. 

Fischer and Lindner [1926, 1] observed that (proto-)haemin and also other 
haemins, dissolved in pyridine, were transformed at 40-50° into green pigments 
in the combined presence of oxygen and of reducing substances {e.g. polyhydric 
phenols, SH- compounds). Instead of these reductants yeast (which was used 
in the first experiments by these authors), minced plants or animal tissue 
(particularly liver) could be used. The authors mention the possibility that the 
amorphous green pigment might be a bile pigment, but their results do not 
harmonise in several points with this assumption. They found the green product 
to contain iron and to show distinct absorption bands different from those of any 
known bile pigment. From the description of the bands there can be no doubt 
that they were of the type of those given by the gi*een haemin ” of Warburg and 
Negelein [1930]. ^ ^ . 

By the action of molecular oxygen at 50° on pyridme-haemochromogen in 
the presence of hydrazine as reductant, Warburg and Negelein [1930] obtained 
a ‘'green haemin ” showing typical absorption bands, Warburg [1932] considered 
such "green haemins” as somewhat related to the green haemins of phaeophor- 
bides and brought forward the hypothesis that the "Atmungsferment 
haemin (a green-red haemin) might stand between the red (porphyrin- )haemins 
and the green (chlorophyll-)haemins, the latter being oxidation products, the 
former reduction products of the Atmungsferment-haemin, from which they 
arose in the course of development. The results of the present paper show that the 
"green haemms” obtainable by oxidation have nothing to do with chlorophyll 
haemins. Warburg and Negelein did not obtain the "green haemin itself in a 
pure state, but they were able to transform it by methyl alcoholic hydrochloric 
acid into a crystalline ester C 36 H 4 o 06 N 4 FeCl 4 which contamed chlorine in contrast 
to the green haemin itself. 
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SchotfmSlIer [1903] 

■SS2=fiilteS= 

addition to other absorption bands a band i , mit^ment produced by 
re„mMing th.. of 

“i”So»“Sy°* A^igSet oftho sam. pripertios a. that produced by 

mSi^i?TO”™«'S'to work in the tormatiou of the pigment by 
Sresemrtial eimilarit, of all the proceed deecnb.d <*»™ “ 
eimultauoous action of a leducing system and «f "^^i™ 

chromo^en or haemoglobin is necessary for the green formation. ^ ^ 

Recently Scbreuss and Carrm [1934] reported that a green 
the properties of a biliverdin (it was soluble in ether and passed fiom it into 
hydrochloric acid) can be obtained in very 

b^PTuatinis incubated with liver “brei” or liver extract at /O and 7 ». ihe 
SSs^^nS; Vive any detaUs of their method and the pigment was not isolated 
in tiie pte slir formation of biliverdin was regarded by them as an 
oxidation of bilirubin during the extraction process. 

It appeared particularly important to me to make a closer studj of tl e 
“green Semin ester” of Warburg and Negelein not only because ^ 
only pure product obtained but also for important structeal implications. Tins 
est Jr contained four chlorine atoms and one iron atom. The results of Warbuig 
and Negelein made it improbable that the substance was a haemin ester ot a 
ehloroporphyrin, since unlike the known tetrachloroporphyrins it could not be 
reduced to a normal red porphyrin. Biliverdins however form ferrichlorides, as 
has been shown by Fischer ei al. [1932] and by Lemberg [1932], and it seemed not 
impossible that the substance in question was such a ferrichloride of a biliverdin. 


Expeeimentai. 

For the preparation of the “green haemin” the procedure of Warburg and 
Negelein was used with slight alterations. It is essentml to complete the trans- 
formation of haemin into green haemin as fast as possible to avoid formation of 
brown by-products. This could be attained more easily if only small amounts ot 
haemin were used in each experiment; the products of several experiments were 

then worked up together. , , g.- i -j a .i „ 

In a 500 ml. wide-necked Erlenmeyer flask with almost vertical sides O^ g. 
of haemin was dissolved in a mixture of 100 ml. pyridine and 250 ml. water. This 
solution was kept at 50° in a water-bath and was aerated with a violent current 
of oxygen accompanied by vigorous mechanical stirring. A solution of 1-3 g. 
hydrazine sulphate in 32 ml. W/2 NaOH was then added. The colour changed 
soon to green and after 3— 4 minutes the first band of haemochromogen at 
557 mp, had disappeared and the spectrum of the green haemin (c/. below) was 
seen. At this point the reaction was stopped immediately and the solution cooled 
with ice. The filtered solutions of several successive experiments were combined 
and extracted without delay with ether and chloroform as described by Warburg. 
The black precipitate which appeared during the extraction of the brown by- 
products with ether included a considerable part of the ‘ green haemin . This 
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was extracted by an aqueous p3n*idine solution containing some hydrazine hydrate 
and some acetic acid. This part of the product however was kept separate; it 
yielded a considerable amount of “green haemin” but did not give ciwstalliiie 
ester. The main bulk of the chloroform solution was concentrated in vamio at 
40® to a few ml. and precipitated with light petroleum (b.p. o0~60®). 

The precipitate was transformed into the “green ester’' by boiling in meth\d. 
alcoholic hydrochloric acid. Prom 2 g. haemin 50 mg. pure ciystalline ester were 
obtained with the following crystal properties. 

Elongated platelets pointed at the ends. Extinction slightly oblique. 
Pleochroism: light blue-green, if long axis of platelets parallel to plane of 
polarisation, dark green in perpendicular orientation. Blue and green colours 
between crossed nicols. The substance did not melt. The solution of the coinpouiid 
does not show distinct absorption bands but a general absorption of the red part 
of the spectrum. 

A few mg. of the ester were dissolved in chloroform. The dark green solution 
turned blue when shaken with water (colour of neutral biliverdin). The ac|ueoiis 
solution was found to contain ferric iron as indicated by the thiocyanate reaction. 
This experiment is proof that iron is not present in complex combination in the 
ester, but as a ferric chloride double salt. 

One mg. of the ester was dissolved in 1 ml. methyl alcohol and this solutioii 
was poured into a mixture of ether and sodium tartrate solution. Biliverdin ester 
passed into the ether layer colouring it blue, whereas iron was found in the 
tartrate solution. With 1 % hydrochloric acid the pigment passed into the acid 
aqueous solution with green colour. 

With zinc acetate and iodine biliverdins like bilirubins [Auche, 1908] are 
transformed into the complex zinc salts of bilivioiins. Biliviolins contain two 
hydrogen atoms less than biliverdins [Lemberg, 1934, 2]. Their zinc complex 
• salts are characterised by typical absorption bands and extremely strong red 
fluorescence. The “green ester” reacted immediately with zinc acetate to give a 
yellow-green solution with an absorption band in the extreme red part of the 
spectrum (biliverdin zinc salt); on addition of a drop of iodine the solution 
turned green-blue and displayed a striking red fluorescence and absorption 
bands at 635*0 mg and (less strong) 582*0 mg. These bands are the same within 
experimental error as those of biliviolin ester zinc salt, prepared in the same way 
from biliverdin (634*1 and 580*8mg) and distinctly different from those of the 
corresponding mesobiliviolin compound (of. below). This experiment confirmed 
the finding that the iron is not hound in complex combination in the green ester, 
and made its identity with the ferrichloride of biliverdin ester very probable. 

The formula of biliverdin dimethyl ester ferrichloride is C55H38O6N4 . HCI . EeCis . 
(Found: C, 51*86; H, 4*80; Fe, 6*68; OOH3, 7*60, 7*47 %. 
requires C, 51*91; H, 4*86; Fe, 6*90; OCH3, 7*67 %.) The analyses reported by 
Warburg and Negelein are in better agreement with this formula than with the 
formula C36H4o06N4FeCl4 which the authors ascribed to the substance. (Found: 
C, 51*92, 51*79; H, 4*90, 4*82; N, 6*47, 6*46; Fe, 6*85, 7*13, 6*78, 6*64; Cl, 17*93, 
17*66; OCH3, 8*29, 7*64, 7*83 %. C35H390eN4FeCl4 requires C, 51*91; H, 4*86: 
N, 6*93; Fe, 6*90; Cl, 17*53; OCH3, 7*67%.) ^ 

Since the compound has no melting-point it was transformed into biliverdin 
dimethyl ester for identification. 40 mg. were dissolved in methyl alcohol, con- 
taining some sodium acetate, and this solution was poured into a mixture of 
chloroform, with a dilute solution of sodium carbonate and sodium tartrate. The 
blue chloroform solution was washed with water, filtered, dried with Na2S04 and 
evaporated in vctcuo. The residue was recrystallised from methyl alcohol. It was 
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free from koxr and chlorine and melted a* 208° (f ) fmng with purest 
biliverdin ester (M.P. 215°) gave no depression of the meltiiig-pomt. . n 
Zm t^fmother-liquor of the ovMe “green ester” a second small yield of 
crystals of the same properties was obtained. The mother-liquor ophese howev 

iodine <iave absorption bands of mesobilmolm zmo salt (623-6, 572 2 i 

is not however suggested that the compound in the mother-liquor was mesobili- 
vaS f^ohloril. The neut»l iron-fca 
soluble in methyl alcohol and did not crysta hse 

observations indicate that it might be haematobiliverdin (with two CH(OH) . CMg 

^''°2l"39mg. of this biliverdin were heated for 1-5 hours over PA in a flask at 150° 
in a high vacuum (of the mercury pump). The substance lost 0-91 mg. (calculated 
loss of two mols. of water, corresponding to a transformation of two 
side-chains into vinyl groups: 1-19 mg.). The 

more fundamentally; it was no longer soluble in methyl alcohol, but soluble 
chloroform and did not give the violin reaction. Hence a second samp e was 
heated at 105° in the vacuum of the mercury pump. Under these conditions 
haematoporphyrin is transformed into protoporphyrm. After halt an hour 
14-54 mg. had lost no more than 0-12 mg. The heating was contmued for three 
more hours; now the substance gave a violin reaction like biliverdin (proto - 
biliverdin): absorption bands of the zinc salt at 632-3 and 578-7 mp.. Mhereas 
biliverdin dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid is destroyed- by heating tor 
a quarter of an hour on a steam-bath and mesobiliverdm is not attacked at all and 
remains blue-green, the biliverdin of the mother liquor is changed mto a blackish 

blue-green. . .• r u 

This partial alteration of the side-chains occurs m the preparation ot the 
“m-een haemin” and not in the succeeding esterification, since biliverdin 
ferriehloride is completely stable under the conditions of the esterification, 
and since the amount of by-product formed varies according to the purity 
of the green haemin. 


Preparation of mesobiliverdin ester from mesohaemin. 

Since the corresponding mesobiliverdin compounds are well- characterised 
substances, and since it was interesting to investigate whether or not the reaction 
mechanism of the formation of green haemin’’ is bound up with the vinyl side- 
chains I subjected mesohaemin to the same process as haemin above. ^ Like 
haemin, mesohaemin was transformed into a green haemin and the latter into a 
green ester, containing iron and chlorine. The oxidation time extended for 
6 minutes. From 0*8 g. mesohaemin 60 mg. of well crystallised green ester were 
obtained. The substance decomposed at 261° (uncorr.) under the following 
conditions. The paraffin-bath was brought to 100°, before the thermometer with 
the substance was inserted, and then the temperature slowly raised. Under the 
same conditions mesobiliverdin dimethyl ester ferriehloride (^^ferrobilin ester” 
of Fischer) decomposed at 265° (uncorr.). With more rapid heating higher 
decomposition points are found. (Found: C, 51*44, 51*97 ; H, 4*99, 5*25 ; Fe, 6*77, 
6*10; Cl, 18*42 %. C35H4306]Sr4FeGl4 requires C, 51*66; H, 5*33; Fe, 6*87; Cl, 
17*45%.) 

With zinc acetate and iodine the solution of the green ester turned blue 
exhibiting a striking red fluorescence and absorption bands at 623*2 and 572*3 
characteristic for mesobiliviolin zinc salt. Mesobiliverdin ester prepared from 
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bilirubin showed absorption bands at 623*7 and 573*3 Mp, if treated, 
zinc acetate and iodine^. 


'witli 


40 mg. of the ferrichloride were dissolved in chloroform and freed from iron 
and HCl by washing with dilute sodium carbonate solution contaiiiing some 
tartrate. The residue of the dried evaporated chloroform solution w’^as crystal- 
lised from methyl alcohol; 20 mg. of characteristic well-formed prisms crystallisf*d 
out; M.p. 218-219° (uncorr.), no depression with mesobiliverclin dimethyl ester 
(M.p. 220° uncorr.). (Found: C, 67*39; H, 6*85 %. requires Cf 68*34: 

H, 6*89%.) 


From the mother-liquor of the ferrichloride 25 mg. of a biliverdiri ester 
(according to the violin, reaction of the meso-t}^e) were prepared 'which did not 
crystallise as well, were more easily soluble in methyl alcohol and had a lower 
M.P. (179-180°). The ferrichloride of this ester was easily soluble in methjd 
alcohol in contrast to that of mesobiliverdin ester. From these observations it 
can be concluded that the product is not impure mesobiliverdin ester, but con- > 

sists of a different biliverdin ester. 

Verdohaemochromogen (^^gy'een haemin^^) and m.esoveTdohaemocliTomogPM. 

In contradistinction to the green esters which have now' been recognised as ^ \ 

ferrichlorides of biliverdins, the green haemins contain the iron still in complex ^ | 

combination. With zinc acetate and iodine they do not give the violin reaction. I 

The iron cannot be removed by washing with water or with alkali. From the { 

results of the investigation to be described below it will be seen that they are j 

pyridine-haemochromogens. I propose to name the “green haemin ” of Warburg ! 

verdohaemochromogen and the corresponding compound from mesohaemin . I 

meso verdohaemochromogen. •. I 

The two compounds are very similar, but they can be distinguished from one - j 

another by the position of their absorption bands, those of the meso-compound j 

lying nearer to the ultra-violet. This difference in the situation of the bands of . ' f ; I J 

proto- and meso-compounds is also true for the porphyrins, haemochromogens 
and biliviolins. Verdohaemochromogen dissolved in pyridine-water shows a 
sharp absorption band in the red with its centre at 662 and two weaker bands 
in the green (533*1 and 500*8m/x). Mesoverdohaemochromogen under the same 
conditions shows the bands 644*2, 525*4 and 494*4 mp,. In chloroform (containing 
pyridine) the first two bands lie more towards the infra-red, whereas the third 
has the same position as in water (verdohaemochromogen 663*5, 535*7 and 
500*8mp, mesoverdohaemochromogen 650*7, 527*8 and 495*1 mp). 

If verdohaemochromogen in an aqueous solution containing much pyridine 
is shaken with air the type of the spectrum is little changed. The bands become 
less sharp, particularly that in the red, which becomes broader and is shifted 
towards the infra-red. Mesoverdohaemochromogen behaves in the same way. 

These aerated solutions contain parahaematins and have a bluish green colour 
rather than the yellowish green colour of verdohaemochromogen solutions. 

Parahaematins are also obtained if the verdohaemochromogens precipitated 
from the chloroform solution by light petroleum have stood some time exposed 
to the air. The fresh precipitate however consists, at least to a large extent, of 

^ The situation of the absorption bands depends somewhat on the purity of the violin, ad- 
mixture of much verdin causing a shift of the bands towards the infra-red. It depends also on the 
Ph of the mixture, alkali shifting the bands towards infra-red. The dbfference in the position of the 
biliviolin and mesobiliviolin bands is however so great that compounds of the proto and of the 
meso series can be clearly distinguished in this way. 
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•„ Ka «Apn below. Verdobaemoehromogens are 
the haemochromogen, as wl 1 , aywah than haemochromogens. 

evidently more stable towards atmosp ^ air in a solution containing 

If the verdohaemochromogens 

no great excess of of S*spectrum. On addition of sodium hydro- 

diffuse absorption at both ends o ^ 3 rlisnlavs the bands of the haemo- 

chromogens (in ^ conclude from this experiment that the 

small amounts of reductant). W mnpii less than that of verdohaem. 

affinity of is formed by the oxidation of the verdo- 

Pyridme-verdoparahaematm w . , and pyridine, unless 

haemochromogen decomposes in -Rv Ma S 0 verdohaematin is reduced to 

a great ^ it^^ 

t Tiit P»-5w with the heh.™„ of heemetin and haem 

l“lht”XSSySow“^T£tooSLtStlonbS“fa^ 

On Sng rift iTeTlntion turm gtee. again the hand, in the green 

forUis reversible reduction with sodium liydrosulphite would be that the ^lee 
colour and the bands in the green were properties of a parahaematm compound 

which is reduced by sodium hydrosulphite to the yellow haernochroinogen. e 

“green haemin” would then be a parahaematin and not a haemochromogen. 
ThSis Lwever, not in accordance with the experiments described above and 
ff^can be proved that such an explanation is incorrect. The reaction with hydio- 
sulphite te given by verdohaemochromogen only, mesoverdohaemoehiomogcn 
remains green with hydrosulphite and the absorption bands in the green do not 
disappear. This shows that the unsaturated side-chams of the proto-compound 

arc somehow involved in this reaction. ^ 

The behaviour of the “green haemin” towards alkali also gives evidence that 
the absorption bands in the green belong to the haemochromogen. If a solution 
of sodium carbonate is added to a solution of “green haemm in pyridine-watei 
the absorption bands disappear slowly and the olive-green solution obtained 
shows diffuse absorption in the red and blue parts of the spectrum.^ If now a 
small amount of hydrosulphite is added the solution turns green and displays 
the spectrum with the three bands of the green haemm; if more hydrosulphite it. 
added the solution becomes yellow and the bands in the green disappear, ims 
experiment can only be explained in the following way. Pyridme-verdo- 
parahaematin, which arises by oxidation of verdohaemochromogen m atmo- 
spheric oxygen, is unstable in alkali : thus it dissociates into verdohaemata anc 
pyridine. By the reduction verdohaem is formed which unites with pyridine to 
give verdohaemochromogen, which is stable towards alkali. Since we obtain 
the absorption bands in the green in this experiment by reduction with hydro- 
sulphite these bands must be those of the haemochromogen, and the further 
reversible reduction must be explained in a different way. Here again we find the 
verdohaem compounds behaving like normal haem compounds; haemoclno- 
mogens are stable towards alkali, parahaematins are not [Keilin, 1926]. 

It can be shown in this way that the green haemin precipitated from the 
concentrated chloroform solution With light petroleum still contains verdo- 
haemochromogen. A few mg. of the freshly precipitated “green haemin” were 
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dissolved in 2 ml. pyridine -water and put into a Ttiimberg tube the Mtopjiei- of 
which contained 1 ml. 10 % sodium carbonate solution. The tube was at oiK*e 
repeatedly evacuated and filled with iiitrogen. The alkali W'"as then allowed to 
ru.n in'^o the solution. The colour turned slightly more olive, mdicatiiig that a 
part of the liaemochromogen had been oxidised and split, but the three liands 
were still strongly visible. The pyridine used in this experiment did not riKluce 
haemin to haemochromogen (as impure p3U‘idine does). When the experiment 
was repeated wdth a preparation of green haemin” which had been kept for 
some hours in contact with the air, the bands disappeared after the addition of 
the alkali. 

The pyridine-free verdohaematin was obtained in the following wvay. A few 
mg. of green haemin were ground with water in a mortar and left in suspensioii 
tor one hour. By the filtration of this suspension a black powder w^as obtained 
which was washed several times with water. Its solution in methyl alcohol 
showed only one diffuse absorption band at 700-680 that of mesoverdo- 
haematin a band at 690-655 w/x (in a Zeiss pocket spectroscope). Verdohaematin 
was dissolved in phosphate buffer 7*5 giving an olive solution without distinct 
absorption bands. With hydrosulphite the solution became olive-green, but no 
distinct bands were seen (verdohaem). If CO were passed into this solution, it 
changed to olive-brown and displayed distinct bands at 665 and 610 verdo- 
haem -CO). Experiments with pyridine confirmed the results obtained above, 
A small amount of pyridine did not produce any alteration before reduction, a 
great excess of p}nidine gave rise to bluish green parahaematin solutions with a 
rather diffuse band in the red and more distinct bands in the green. Unexpected 
however, was the behaviour towards ammonia. After addition of ammonia 
]Sra 2 S 204 did not give ammonia- verdohaemochromogen, as had been expected, 
but a brown ammonia-haemochromogen with a completely different spectrum, 
showing one absorption band at 567 m/x. The same compound was obtained by 
direct action of ammonia on verdohaemochromogen. Pyridine now produced a 
dirty yellow solution with a reddish tint in artificial light and a sharp absorption 
band at 565-7 m/x. A closer study of this interesting reaction has yet to be made. 
With the exception of its behaviour towards hydrosulphite mesoverdohaemo- 
chromogen behaved similarly in every respect. 

These experiments prove that the green haemins” are haemochromogens, 
containing bivalent iron in complex combination and pyridine bound to the iron 
atom. It is only by treatment with acid that the iron is removed from this 
combination. Since haemochromogens are more easily split by acids into the 
iron-free compounds and iron salt than the compounds wdth tervalent iron like 
haemin, the easy removal of the iron from the green haemins is understandable. 
Unlike haemins, however, verdohaematins are also unstable towards acids and 
apparently even more liable to alterations than the verdohaemochromogens. 
Verdohaematin is easily transformed by dilute hydrochloric acid in methyl 
alcoholic solution into a mixture of biliverdin and some biliviolin. 

Verdohaem compounds as bile pigment complex salts. 

The evidence thus far brought forward has not yet excluded wdth certainty 
the possibility that in the ''green haemins” the porphyrin ring was still closed, 
and that the scission occurred only during the preparation of the "green esters ”. 
It was not quite impossible, although improbable, that the ring of the green 
haemins was closed by a CO-group instead of a CH-group, and that the CO-group 
was replaced by two OH-groups under the hydrolytic action of the acid. 
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' The„d„.io„ofh«b,sc^«m^ 
on tGOsidntioii bj otmospheno oiygoii jmld po^Bjms. 

Te,doha«mat.m homvet, leaj to „f vLotoematin were die- 

a typical uroMmoid pigment. The abso p r ^ T^^o-Tnp-nt itself at 494*5mLc 

■Z»reoS.Tg\ilZZ”ZSSI MnogL Zined from green 

doubt that the substance in question is mesobdinogen. 

in the same wav. the ether solution of the chromogen gave only a very lecbie 
EhrSh reaction. After some standing the spectrum of protoporphjnrin appeared, 
fn the aqueous solution a small amount of a yellow substance was present whmh 
gave a 4een fluorescence with zinc acetate, the typical shift of the absorption 
bald towds the red, characteristic for urobilinoid pigments, was not however 
observed. Like verdohaematin “green haemin” itself was reduced to meso- 

'^^'Twrexjeriment prove^s the presence of an open bile pigment chain in the 
“green haemins” which is maintained in ring form by tiie central iron atom. 
The following experiments give additional evidence that the iron-free part of the 
green haemin is a bile pigment closely related to biliverdin. 

When copper acetate was added to a solution of mesoverdohaemochromogen 
in a mixture of methyl alcohol and pyridine the solution turned at first yellow- 
green. The two absorption bands in the green had disappeared and that in the 
red had been shifted towards infra-red (to about 680 mp,). On standing the b^d 
in the red gets weaker and is replaced by two bands at 632 and at o/ 8m^. The 
latter spectrum is that of a copper complex salt of mesobilmolin, the former 
that of mesobiliverdin-copper which is oxidised by bivalent copper to the latter 
[c/. Lemberg, 1934, 1]. Mesoverdohaematin treated with copper acetate yielcls 

the same products. i i ^ -xu 

It has been said above that the verdohaemochromogens do not react witii 
zinc acetate. When however the solution is kept exposed to the air after tne 
addition of the zinc salt, the red fluorescence and the spectrum of the biliyiolm 
zinc salt appear slowly. Even the replacement of iron by another metal is not 
necessary to form complex salts of biliviolins from green haeminy when a 
solution of mesoverdohaemochromogen in methyl alcohol containing a little 
ammonia was shaken with air an absorption band at 633*7 tyiil was observe . 

Since iron complex salts of biliverdins and biliviolins have not yet been 
describedL I investigated the action of ferrous sulphate on mesobiliverdin m 
ammoniacal solution. The filtrate was olive-green and showed diffuse absorption 
in the red and blue. After addition of pyridine and sodium hydrosulpMte the 
green solution displayed absorption bands at 627*2 and 576*4 Mfi. This behavioui 
does not correspond with that of mesoverdohaemochromogen but with that of 
3. The “ferrobilins” are not complex salts in this sense, but ferrichlorides. 



a haeiiiochroiiiogeii of mesobilivioiin. Shaking the solution with air produecfl a 
series of changes which have not yet been investigated in detail. Since lii valent 
copper oxidises the copper complex salt of mesobiliverdin to that of imnso- 
biliviolin, it w^as easily miderstandable that the tervalent iron formed in tlie 
presence of oxygen would oxidise the mesobiliverdin iron salt to that of irieso- 
biiiviolin as well. For this reason I tried to introduce iron into mesobiliverdin liv 
means of fe: 

For this purpose an apparatus was used consisting of a tube 
plate of porous glass with a tap below it ; a s ^ ^ * e. " 

the top of the tube, and the bottom was inserted into a small 


aTous sulphate in aminoniacal solution in the absence of oxygen. 

eontainiiig a filter 
small dropping funnel was fitted into 

1 receiver with a tap 

in the side arm. Each of the three vessels was connected by means of three-way 
taps with the vacuum pump and with a nitrogen apparatus. Nitrogen, freed 
from oxygen by passage over heated copper, passed at first from the receiver, 
containing a little pyridine with some hydrazine hydrate as rediictaiit, through 
the tap and the porous glass plate into the lumen of the tube containing meso- 
biliverdin in ammoniacal solution. To this solution ferrous sulphate solution, 
freed from oxygen by evacuation and saturation with nitrogen, was added from 
the dropping funnel, and after a few minutes the reaction mixture was sucked 
through the filter into the receiver. The tw^o taps w^ere then dosed and the 
spectrum of the solution investigated. Under these conditions no complex salt is 
formed. The blue -green solution showed the general absorption of the red part 
of the spectrum characteristic of mesobiliverdin. Under the conditions of the 
experiment any complex iron salt formed would yield haemochrornogen, the 
sharp absorption bands of which would not escape notice. As long as the solution 
was kept in nitrogen, no change w’-as observed. When however air w’^as allowed 
to enter the flask, the spectrum of biliviolin complex salt described above 
appeared. When hydrochloric acid was now added to this solution, mesobiliverdin 
ferrichloride was precipitated, leaving a blue-violet solution of mesobilivioiin 
(spectrum in acid solution: absorption bands with centres at 592*6 and 551*5m/x, 
rather diffuse and connected by a shadow; main absorption band of the zinc 
salt : 624*9 m/x) . Mesobiliverdin itself apparently does not form haem compounds. 

From these experiments it must be concluded that the ‘'green haemins*' are 
haemochromogens of bile pigments with an open ring. The iron-free compound 
is probably not identical with biliverdin, but unstable and easity transformed 
into biliverdin. 

Discijssioiir. 

The reaction leadmg from haemins (or more exactly from pyridine-haemo- 
chromogens) to “green haemins ’V and from these to biliverdins can now be 
formulated as follows : 

(The side- chains have been omitted.) 


^ II (p. 1322) 
biliverdin 


HC pyr.-i^Fe^pyr- CH 


GHaO 

verdohaemocliromogen 
(“green haemin”) 


(pyr. =pyridine) 
baemochxomogen 


biliverdin ferrichloride 
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The tet step le«is r “mS™ SS“bS 

The usual way of writing the bile FS^ ^ j ^ rotation around the single 
conventional mode of f ®“°ir.n Itoms the molecules of bile pigments 

bonds combining parole nuclei ^ lane opened ring, 

may assume (Cerent derivatives of natural bilirubin 

The identification of the feen ester proves that the scission 

(bilirubin Ka group) as in the transformation of haemoglobin 

occurs in the same place (« Gtl-FO^Pl . ^ of well-crystaUised biliverdm 

into bilirubin. It must be “^needed that jnem m w ^ side-chains, 

ester is rather smaU and that isomeritew^^^^^ ^ 

which only is obtainable completely P”®^ stability of the complex salt 

The ring Lmplen co„hi„n.ion 

becomes remarkably decreasea. x coordmation places are 

StC « S?hS.»octoLeg.n,. In contr^ri with notmnl heemetin. 

the verdohaematins are very verdohaem compounds as iron 

The formula given above characterises the verdonaem^^ ale transformed 

‘“Ih”:^ S :fbUiveriin it necesriwy for the formhtion of 

" why thie <««not be „co»pIished from bil.verdm wjth 

r Sir^Se Sand copper compounds of biliverdin are probably complex 
bItSn teS not of Jbiliverdin, since unlike the iron salt they 
Ire obtained from biliverdin, and since they show an absorption spectrum very 
different from that of verdohaemochromogen. Both t;pes of complex^sa 
h^ever be transformed by oxidation into complex salts of ^iLvi Jns • 

The transformation of haemin into biliverdm is also of interest toi tne 
auestion of the nature of the side-chains of bilirubin. It suggests that bilirubin 
Ind biliverdin contain two vinyl groups like haemin. er has oftmi (kscusse^ 

this auestion and has repeatedly altered his views. Quite lecently Fischer ana 
Haberland [1935] have come to the conclusion that bilirubin contains one 
vinyl cfTOup, whereas the second unsaturated side-chain is present m the form of a 
dihydxofuran nucleus (c/. formula on p. 1333). Although it is not quite impossi e 
1 H. Fischer who had previously confused the blue colour of the ueutral biUver^ns with the 
similar colour (although very different spectrum) of the acid bilmolms and assumed that the latter 
were isomerides of the former, has now [Fischer and Haberland, 1936] recogmsed to mistake and 

has arrivedattheformula for biUviolto which I proposed in my u “toXr 

Society on November 16th, 1934, and which has been published m a short note [ 1934 , -]. h iscii 

has overlooked this note. 
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that such a ring is formed during the reaction leading from liaemin to biliverdin 
by closing a ring between the vinyl group in position /3 and the hydroxyl grou/p 
in position a at ring IV, it does not seem probable. 




CH, 


IV 




\ 


CH, 


Moreover, the evidence brought forward by Fischer for the existence of this 
ring is unconvincing. It is based (1) on the fact that the behaviour of the mi- 
saturated groups in bilirubin towards reagents is different from that of these 
groups in haemin ; (2) on the isolation of a substance assumed to be a pyrrofiiran 
compound, obtained in small yield by the action of nitrous acid on bilir ubin ; and 
(3) on the isolation of a dihydrobilirubin with one vinyl group and one ethyl 
group by catalytic hydrogenation of bilirubin. 

As regards the first point, these differences concern both unsat iirated groups 
in the same way ; since only one can be present in form of a dihydinfuran ring (on 
account of the position of the unsaturated side- chain in ring I relative to the 
hydroxyl group), the observed differences of the bilirubin side-chains from those 
of haemin must be explained in a different way. 

The existence of the pyrrofuran compound is very doubtful. In later experi- 
ments Fischer [1915] tried in vain to reproduce this substance, nor was Dr Muhl- 
bauer (unpublished observation) able in my laboratory to obtain a substance of 
the properties described in the first paper by Fischer and Hahn [1914]. In a 
short note Fischer and Hess [1931] mentioned that the substance in question 
reacted with phenylhydrazine and possibly was methylhydrox 3 winylmaleinimide 
(although this substance would yield analytical values quite different from those 
obtained by Fischer and Hahn). In spite of this uncertainty the substance is 
now again used as an argument in favour of the existence of a dihydrofuran ring. 
Previously Fischer had assumed a furan ring, although this was in evident dis- 
agreement with the amount of hydrogen necessary for the transformation of 
bilirubin into mesobilirubin and mesobilinogen. 

The third argument of Fischer is the fact that one of the unsaturated groups 
of bilirubin is more easily reduced to an ethyl group by catalytic hydrogenation. 
The partially hydrogenated substance has an ethyl group in ring IV and a vinyl 
group in ring I. Provided that Fischer’s hypothesis is correct, it would be 
necessary to assume that by catal 3 dic hydrogenation the diliydrofuran ring is 
split open to ethyl and hydroxyl more readily than the vinyl group is saturated. 
This is very improbable, and Fischer’s results are more easily explained by the 
simple assumption that the vinyl group in the neighbourhood of the a-hydroxyl 
reacts more rapidly. For these reasons it is suggested that bilhiibin contains two 
vinyl groups like haemin. 

The following observation may throw light upon the question why the vinyl 
group in the neighbourhood of the hydroxyl groupi reacts more rapidly with 
catalytically activated hydrogen. Verdohaemochromogen is reversibly reduced 
by Na 2 S 204 ; since mesoverdohaemochromogen is not reduced, the unsaturated 
side-chain must play a role in this reversible reduction, which camiot involve 
the iron, since this is already in the bivalent form before the reduction. The 

1 Of the lactim form (-~C(OH) ) or the CO-group of the lactam form (— CO—NH— ) of 

bilirubin, which are probably in equilibrium. 
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1 i ^ w rpriiiption from verdohaemochromogeii 

yellow haemochromogen, obtain ^ t ^Q^grtiohaemochromogen in which 
and reoxidisable to it, is probably » j ing IV. This radical is 

one hvdrogen atom is added to the ^7^ g™"? “ 
stabilised by the proximity of the a CO-group. 

NajSaO, 




HX=CH 


H.C-CH, 


,It i, h»dly .»ss»y .0 

actmties of the substance. ^ verdohaemochro- 

Ihe mechanism o i,. Undoubtedly it is the haemochromogen 

mogen remaiM still to performs this dii-ectly, or the tervalent 

it/haematin, or whether oxygen and haematin are necessary for the reaction 
cannot yet b^^ decided. consideration. McLeod and Gordon 

nqS^ a^d Sit aS Anderson [1933] have arrived at different conclusions with 
1 rAlp Dlaved bv H 9 O 9 in the formation of the green pigment fioin 

hZoglobin. In this respect it is important to mention that 
haeSns exist, and that they are present in the “green pigment obtained 
from haemoglobin^. No definite conclusions as to the reaction mechanism of ^ 
foriaSf ii^ohaemochromogen can thus be drawn from the investigations 

StifSSriihors on the formation of “green pigment 

Verdohaemochromogens are easdy destroyed by HgOg even in very (Mute solu- 
Lm The possibility that HA ^ extremely smaU 

affent cannot be quite excluded, but it seems more probable that the formation 
of an ’unstable iron-peroxide of the haemochromogen itself may be the first step 
folS by transferLce of the oxygen to the porphyrin nucleus ; ^®^ 

may be of a more complicated nature and require the presence of liaematm 
compound with tervalent iron together with haemochromogen ; the formci maj 
either oxidise haemochromogen directly or by the way of a chain reacition. 
However that may be, it is certain that the reaction is essentially a process 
which the catalytic activity of the haem compound is applied to its own 

molecule, ^d formation of bile pigment in the body may be causeci 

by a similar process. The system of Warburg and Negelein studied above is of 
1 I am indebted to Anderson and Hart for sending me samples of green pigment produced by 
nneumocooeus and by uon-bacterial reducing systems from haemoglobin. In confirmation of the 
spectroscopic investigation published in their paper I found that both pigments give the same 
absorption spectrum in pyridine solution with hydrosulphite. The spectrum is that of a mixture 
of haemochroinogens, i.e. of a good deal of unaltered protohaemoohromogen, of a haemochromogen 
with an absorption band at 620 mp, and of a rather small amount of verdohaemoohromopn. ihe 
second haemochromogen belongs to a haematin type which can be produced by autoxidation of 
haematin in alkaline solution (without reductant) and which is also of greenish colour (■’ crypto- 
haemin” of Negelein). 
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course only a. model of tb,e system responsible- for bile pigment formation in the 
body. It differs in that the compoimd oxidised in. the body is liaeniogiobiii and 
not pyridine-haemociiromogen, - so that the resulting verdohaem compomid 
would be either verdohaemoglobin or globin-Terdohaemoehromogen.' Instead 
of hydrazine we have reducing systems. It is unnecessary to assume tlm action 
of a special enzyme for the oxidation of haemoglobin, the haem of the molecule 
itself or of cytochrome working as catalyst. Enzymes may play a role, however, 
in the process in so far as they provide the reducing systems [cf. Hart aiici 
Anderson, 1933 ; Anderson and Hart, 1934]. The transformation of the verdohaem 
compound into biliverdin cannot be brought about in the animal body by any 
of the reactions described above ; here further research is necessary . It is evident 
however from the ease with which this transformation proceeds that its occurrence 
under jihysiological conditions is likely. 

Apart from these differences the essential process is probably the same. 
Hitherto only teleological explanations have been offered for the formation of 
bile pigments from haemoglobin, such as the unconvincing hypothesis of Asher 
[1924] that the decomposition of haemoglobin is necessary for providing the 
cells with Atmungsferment-iron. In consideration of the results brought forward 
in this paper the formation of bile pigments in the animal body is the natural 
consequence of the catalytic activity of the haem iron working on its own 
molecule. A similar explanation probably holds for the complexity of the 
cytochrome spectrum [Keilm, 1926]. 

From the physiological point of view’ a great deal remains to be done, but it 
is believed that the model now worked out will provide a good guide to further 
research. 

SUMMAEY. 

‘ ‘ Green haemin is prepared according to Warburg and Negelein by action of 
oxygen on pyridine-haemochromogen in presence of hydrazine. A corresponding 
compound is obtained from mesohaemin. 

The ‘‘green haemins’’ are characterised as pyiidine-haemochromogeiis of 
isobffiverdins. The name “verdohaemochromogens’’ is proposed. Their forma- 
tion is due to oxidative scission of the porphyrin nucleus of the haemochromogen, 
catalysed by haem iron. 

The “green ester”, obtained by Warburg and Negelem by action of methyl 
alcoholic hydrochloric acid on green haemin, is identified with the ferriehloride 
of biliverdin ester. From mesohaemin the ferriehloride of mesobiliverdin is 
obtained in the same way. 

The ferrichlorides can be transformed into the biliverdin esters and these can 
be identified with products prepared from bilhubin of gall stones. Since haemin 
has been synthesised, its transformation into biliverdin means the total synthesis 
of the latter. 

It is suggested that the formation of bile pigments in the animal body pro- 
ceeds in a similar way yielding biliverdin (dehydrobilirubin) which is afterwards 
reduced to bilirubin. 

The nature of the unsaturated side-chains of bilirubin and biliverdin is 
discussed and it is suggested that they are vinyl groups like those of haemin. 
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CLXII. THE TECHNIQUE TO BE SELECTED 
FOR DETERMINATION OF BILIRUBIN IN 
BLOOD BY THE DIAZO-METHOD. 


By EMANUEL GERARD GODFRIED. 

From the Lahomtory of Chemical Pathology^ St Bartholometv's Mo&iyitid, London. 


{Received April 27tli^ 1935.) 


In the present coiumunication an attempt is made to decide which is the most 
practical method for estimating the total bilirubin in serum or plasma. To-day 
there are several modifications of \^an den Bergh’s test in use in different 
laboratories, and these different techniques give results which may vary quite 
widely, so that the findings reported by one laboratory are not comparable with 
those from another. Van den Bergh’s direct reaction and its particular problems 
will not be considered now; the estimation of all the bilirubin involving treat- 
ment of the serum with alcohol, or, in other words, the ^‘indirect quantitative 
test” alone will be studied. 

In Van den Bergh’s original description 1 volume of plasma or serum and 
2 volumes of absolute alcohol are mixed and centrifuged. To 1 ml. of supernatant 
fluid 0*25 mi. of diazo-reagent and 0*5 ml. of absolute alcohol are added. The 
dilution factor is 5. The colour is compared with a standard solution of ferric 
thiocyanate in ether. Later on this ethereal standard was replaced by 2 % 
anhydrous cobaltous sulphate in water. 

It was then shown that in some sera bilirubin is lost by adsorption on the 
protein precipitated by alcohol; this is largely prevented if the bilirubin is con- 
verted into azobilirubin before the precipitation of the proteins by alcohol, 
because azobilirubin is less strongly adsorbed than bilirubin itself; even more 
azobilirubin may be kept in solution in the alcohol if saturated ammonium 
sulphate is also added [Thannhauser and Andersen, 1921]. 

At this stage McNee and Keefer [1925] summarised the technique which 
might be universally adopted as follows. To 1 ml. of serum (or plasma) 0*5 ml. 
of diazo-reagent is added. After the maximum colour has developed 2*5 ml. of 
absolute alcohol and 1 ml. of saturated ammonium sulphate are added. The 
contents are mixed and centrifuged. The dilution factor is 4. The colour is 
compared with a standard solution of cobaltous sulphate (2*161 %). 

Hunter [1930] then suggested that ammonium sulphate was unnecessary, 
and that the cobalt standard should be altered to 1*9 %, thus increasing the 
bilirubin estimates by some 14 % . His method simply consists in adding 0*5 ml, 
of diazo-reagent to 1 ml. of serum or plasma. After a short interval 2*8 ml. of 
absolute alcohol are added and the mixture is centrifuged, the dilution factor 

being about 4. - ; ^ 

White [1932] dissolves 1*3 g. of anhydrous cobaltous sulphate in 50 mi. ot 
distilled water, adds 40 ml. of cone. HCl (sp. gr. M9), mixes and cools. The 

_ * ■, I 1 r\/\ 1 J1 J.1 A rri-w. nc»£. iVi OA. 
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It it m»e or let, geuerally »^ted 

more satisfactory than the ethereal feme j Jo^o+ised before the addition of 
acenrate results are obtained if the ^^l^^^trSts in the table 

alcohol. This is again clearly demonstrated bj “® 7SLal method, column 2 
below; if alcohol is added before the ^^^y seriously low as 

of table) the results are nearly always addition 5 alcohol (Thann- 

eompared with those where , , , . TTunter’s method gives results 

hauser and Andersen’s method, column 3 of table) ’ ^ ^ ^ Thannhauser 

(column 5 of table) which are erther the f. JJ^X^Sher ol one occasion 

and Andersen’s method, or a little lower Led^for the two methods, 

only in this series), provided that the same ^jy^te standard 

Naturally the results (column 4 of table) are w j^. 

(1-9 o/o) recommended by Hunter Those ^^^mgs amm^ 

lower than those in column 3 may be accounted for by the omission 
sulpliate in Hunter’s modification. 


No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

: 22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 


Original method. 
Cobalt standard 
2-161 % 

1-0 

0-5 

4-0 

2-5 

0-7 

12-0 

20-0 

2-0 

2-0 

0-7 


0-6 


1-2 

2*0 

1-0 

1-5 

0-5 

0-8 

0-7 

0-6 

0 - 7 
0*8 

1 - 3 
0-6 
4-2 


Thannhanser- 
Andersen method. 
Cobalt standard 
2-161 % 

6*0 

1-2 

14-0 

6-4 

2-8 

18-0 

8-0 

25*0 

6-0 

6*4 

1*8 

6-0 

12-0 

5-8 

4-5 

8-5 

2-0 

22-0 

8*4 

1-2 

2-1 

1-2 

2 - 4 

3 - 5 
2-1 
1-0 
0*8 
1-8 

1 - 3 

2 - 2 
2-0 

4 - 2 


Hunter’s method. 
Cobalt standard 

I - 9 % 

11*4 

1*8 

16-0 

7-3 

2-3 

17-0 

7-4 

27-4 

6-8 

7 - 3 

1 - 7 
6-3 

II - 5 
5-7 
5-1 

8 - 2 

2 - 1 
20-5 

9-6 

1 - 4 

2 - 4 

1 - 4 

2 - 7 
4-1 
2-4 
M 
0-8 
2*1 
1-6 

2-1 

4-1 


Hunter’s method. 
Cobalt standard 
2-161 % 

10-0 

1-6 

14 - 0 
6-4 
2-0 

15 - 0 
6-5 

24-0 

6-0 

6 - 4 

1 - 5 
5-5 

10-0 

5-0 

4-5 

7 - 2 
1-8 

18-0 

8 - 4 
1-2 

2 - 1 
1-2 

2 - 4 

3 - 6 
2-1 
1-0 

0 - 7 

1 - 8 

. 1-4 . , 

■ 1-8 
3-6 


All values are in Van den Bergh units. The first 19 oases showed a “direct 
i.e. a red colour developed within a few minutes after the addition of diazo-solution to the plasma. 


White’s standard again gives diiferent results. A few comparisons were 

made, but the standard shows no advantage. _ . ,. 

The following table indicates that when the same final solution of azohihrubm 
is compared with the 2-161 % cobalt standard and with White’s standard the 
latter will give a result some 25 % higher than the former. 
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Cobalt 

standard White’s 

2-161 % standard 


Cobalt 
standard 
2-161 % 


Cobalt 

standard W liite’ s 

2-161 % standard 

14-0 19-0 

2-5 3-0 

6*4 8*0 

1-8 2-3 


White’s 

standard 

11-0 

17-0 

2-0 

3- 0 
0*6 

4- 5 
4-8 


Tlie writer concludes therefore that Hunter's and White’s modifications are 
no improvement and suggests the universal adoption of Thannhauser and 
Andersen’s technique as outlined by McNee and Keefer, unless and until further 
work results in the introduction of an undeniabty more accurate method. 

As pointed out by Harrison [1930] however the Thannhauser and Aiiderseii 
technique is unsatisfactory if there is gross haemolysis, because the haemoglobin 
is not completely precipitated by the addition of alcohol and ammoniuiii sul- 
phate. In that case it is best to repeat the test with fresh non-haemolysed 
serum; alternatively the original Van den Bergh’s method may be used, in 
which the 2 volumes of added alcohol do precq3itate the haemoglobin, but, as 
has been shown, such results may be seriousty low. 


Summary. 

Out of the several procedures suggested for Van den Bergh’s estimation of 
bilhubin in blood the method described by Thannhauser and Andersen and the 
concentration of cobalt sulphate (2*161 %) used by McNee and Keefer are selected 
as the most suitable for clmical purposes. 

I am indebted to Dr G. A. Harrison for his suggestions, his help in compiling 
this paper and for the facilities provided in his laboratory. The work was done 
with the aid of the Prof. Stokvis’ funds, University of Amsterdam, and mth a 
grant from the Cassel Foundation. 
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CLXIIL AN INVESTIGATION OF PROTEIN-FREE 
URINES GIVING A BIURET-LIKE REACTION. 

By EMANUEL GERARD GODERIED. 

From the Laboratory of Chemical Pathology, St Bartholomew s Hospital, London, 

{Received April 27th, 1935.) 

Occasionally when urine is added to Benedict’s qualitative or to FeMing s 
solution the treated copper reagent becomes a deeper blue at room temperatur^e. 
If the urine is superimposed carefully a reddish-purple ring is observed, it is 
this reaction, and not the violet colour due to a biuret reaction with urine 
containing protein, that has been studied. 

When the fresh urines of healthy and diseased persons are examined care- 
fully by this ring test, it is found that a large minority of both groups give 
positive reactions of varying intensity. It is important that the urine shall be 
relatively fresh, for the reaction diminishes in intensity in a few hours and in 
most cases becomes negative overnight. 

This, though not generally known, is an old observation; Ralfe [1883] stated 
that the urine should be recently passed, for if kept overnight the reaction 
became negative, a fact which he suggested might be due to putrefactive changes. 
Ralfe and the older workers of course used Fehling’s reagent which tends to 
give a slightly less marked test than Benedict’s solution, but otherwise it is 
immaterial which of the two is employed ; both copper reagents have been used 
in the present work, but Benedict’s much the more frequently. This being 
understood, for convenience in subsequent description the test will be referred 
to as the ''cold Benedict reaction”. 

For a long time peptone was believed to be the cause of the urinary "biuret 
test”; it will be shown that the substance cannot be peptone, and that, as 
Salkowski [1897] and Stokvis [1897] clearly recognised, the reaction should not 
be mistaken for a biuret test. The alternative suggestion of the above investi- 
gators, that urobilin was responsible, likewise cannot be supported. 

Preliminary observations on the '' cold Benedict reaction^\ 

That a positive test cannot be due to peptone is shown by the following 
observations. When a positive urine is heated at 100° for 5 minutes and cooled, 
the reaction becomes negative. If now a few drops of tincture of iodine are 
added a reddish-purple ring does appear (see below under "Dybbuc test”). 
Saturating the urine wdth ammonium sulphate does not precipitate the sub- 
stance responsible for the above tests. 

, If the biuret test is performed in the ordinary way {e.g. 3 parts urine, 1 part 

j, 1 40 % NaOH and 1 % GUSO 4 drop by drop) it is negative ; only when a weaker 

alkali is employed is the reaction positive (see later) . In other words the reaction 
t is not a biuret test in the sense that this is employed for testing for proteins, 

, I proteoses or peptones. 

That a positive test cannot be due to urobilin is shown by the following 
observations. Many urines giving positive cold Benedict reactions do not contain 
urobilin as judged from spectroscopical examination and Schlesinger’s test, and 
conversely many urines which do contain urobilin give negative cold Benedict 
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reactions. The reddish purple colour of the developed reaction is not extraeterl 
by amyl alcohol, benzene, carbon tetrachloride, chloroform, ether, ethyl acetate*, 
toluene or xylene; spectroscopically the solution shows an ill-defined absorption 
of the^ green stretching from about its centre up to the E line and not a definite 
band^in the position of that of the copper-urobilin compound. Many positivel}’ 
reacting urines give a negative result with Ehrlich’s reagent (p-dimethyiamino- 
benzaldehyde) for urobilinogen. 

Positive cold Benedict reactions were obtained in some urines of both sexes, 
of both children and adults, in health and in a miscellaneous group of diseases. 
Positive results were not obtained in the urines of rabbits, guinea-pigs, rats or 
cats, though animals’ urines have not been extensively studied. 

No parallelism was established between the intensity of urinary tests for 
indicaii, or uroerythrin and the cold Benedict reaction. Solutions of pure 
creatine in water gave negative results. 

The impression was gained that urine which has been stored in the urinary 
bladder for a short time only gives stronger reactions than urine which has been 
stored there for relatively long periods. One of the assistants in the laboratory 
usually passed urine giving a marked reaction; a specimen collected over a 
period of say 15 minutes gave a far stronger reaction than one collected over 
a period of say 2-3 hours ; the effect of polyuria due to drinking and the possible 
influence of meals were carefully excluded. 

Substitution of CUSO 4 and Na 2 C 0 s solutions for the copper reagent. 

The initial observations were made with Eehling’s or Benedict’s solutions ; 
it was clearly desirable to simplify the reagents essential for the colour develop- 
ment. Neither copper sulphate solutions alone nor alkalis alone produced the 
colour on addition to the urine ; both were necessary, and the colour development 
was better if the CUSO 4 were added before the alkali. After many experiments 
the following proportions appeared to be about optimum, viz. urine 5 ml., 1 % 
crystalline CUSO 4 1 ml. and 5 % anhydrous NagCOg 1 ml. On mixing these in 
the order given a rose or purplish red colour develops in a few seconds. If 
ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0*880) is employed as alkali, the colour is a deeper 
blue, but care has to be taken to avoid excess of ammonia. NaOH or KOH like- 
wise can be substituted, but even greater care has to be taken to avoid excess, 
otherwise, as previously mentioned, the characteristic colour change does not 
occur at all. 

Relation of “cold Benedict reaction^ ^ to “Dybbuc test^\ 

Whilst working in Prof. Snapper’s clinic in Amsterdam the following reaction 
was frequently performed by several of the pupils, including the writer, during 
routine chemical examination of urines. The cause of the reaction was not known, 
and the test was nicknamed ‘^Dybbuc” (Hebrew for ghost or evil spirit). To 
about 5 ml, of urine 1 drop of ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0*880) is added, followed 
by tincture of iodine drop by drop until the colour is definitely reddish. One half 
treated with a solution of a zinc salt {e.g. 1 drop of 1 % ZnS 04 ) becomes slightly 
more red. The other half treated with dilute CUSO 4 solution {e.g. 1 drop of 5 %) 
becomes reddish violet. 

It naturally occurred to the writer that possibly the substance responsible 
for the cold Benedict reaction was the same as, or closely related to, the sub- 
stance responsible for the ‘^Dybbuc” test. Stokvis [1897] observed that the 
addition of iodine improved the colour obtained by treating urine with dilute 
solutions of KOH and CUSO 4 . 
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In several hmidreci tests on the urines of more than 20 individuals a positive 
cold Benedict reaction has always been accompanied by a positive Dybbuc 
test. When urine which, initially positive, gives a negative cold Benedict reac- 
tion owing to keeping, heating at 100°, treatment with a small proportion of 
adsorbent charcoal or saturation with ammonium sulphate, it nevertheless still 
gives a positive “D3^bbuc” test. On the other hand the cold Benedict reaction 
can again be made positive by adding a little iodine solution either before or 
after the addition of the urine to the Benedict’s solution. This suggests that 
the substance responsible for the cold Benedict reaction may be a precursor of 
the substance responsible for the Dybbuc” test. 

In the hope of deciding whether the iodine merely causes oxidation other 
oxidising agents were substituted. Negative results were obtained employing 
in varying proportions solutions of each of the following : H2O2 , NaNOg , KMn04 , 
KCIO3, FeClg and Clg. Positive results could be obtained, but with less ease 
than with iodine, by using bromine water or potassium persulphate. It therefore 
looks as though it is not purely a question of simple oxidation. 

The three tests, the cold Benedict reaction, treatment of the urine with 
C11SO4 and NagCOg, and the ^'Dybbuc” test were all used at the different stages 
in the subsequent attempt to decide the nature of the substance responsible for 
the colour development. The pigment is essentially red when extracted, the 
purple or violet tints in tests on urine being due to excess of CUSO4. Further 
it is believed that the red pigments of the three tests are the same or closely 
allied ; certainly in each case the same ill-defined absorption of the half of the 
green nearest the blue end of the spectrum is observed, and the red colour is 
unstable, fading slowly on standing, immediately upon acidifying or heating. 
The red pigment can be separated and concentrated by saturating the urine 
with ammonium sulphate and extracting with ethyl alcohol (e.g. 1/5 volume). 


Further observations on the substance, X, responsible for the above tests. 


X is destroyed by strong acids, and by HgS in a few minutes. Strong alkali 
destroys it slowly, especially on heating. The other properties observed for X 
closely resemble those reported in the literature for substances in the urochrome 
group and may be summarised as follows. 

(1) X is not extracted from urine by amyl alcohol, benzene, chloroform, 
ether or light petroleum. 


(2) When a positively reacting urine is concentrated in vacuo below 50 ° to 
a syrup, both urochrome and X are extracted by ethyl alcohol. X therefore 
belongs to the “Extraktivstoffe” of Berzelius [Dombrowski, 1907 - 08 , 1, 2]. 

( 3 ) X is not adsorbed on the precipitate formed by treating urine with lead 

acetate at an acid reaction. Urochrome behaves similarly IWeisz 1911 - 1920 
1 , 1922 ; 19 p; 1930 ]. (NH4)2S04, NagCOg or XaCl should be used for'subse- 

testing the filtrate for X. The main bulk of 
Jqoo f by XH4OH or XaOH because both urochrome [Weisz, 

V, 1,2, and X are adsorbed on the alkaline lead precipitate. Both may 

nf u by adding the latter to a saturated solution 

(JN ±14)2^04, followed by alcohol, when they pass into the alcohol layer; the 

strong alkali however soon destroys X. v . 

Saturation of the urine with ammonium sulphate precipitates urobilin 
hich is removed by filtration. On treating the filtrate with ethyl alcohol 

Zhed wftb' [Garrod, 1894 ] and likewise X. The alcoholic extract is 

washed with saturated ammomum sulphate and evaporated to dryness in vacuo. 
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On extracting the residue with ethyl alcohol both urochi-ome [Garrod. 1894] 

and X are removed. 

(5) Addition of mercuric acetate to the urine gives a precipitate on which 
urochrome [Thudichum, 1864; Garrod, 1894] and X are adsorbed. Both mav 
be renaoved from the mercury precipitate in the same wav as from the Fb(OFI)., 

precipitate (see above). 

^(6) The urine is concentrated to a small volume in vacuo and dialysed. 
-Meitner uroclirome [Fischer and Zerweck, 1924] nor X passes the membrane. 

(7) Saturation with (NH4)2S04 followed by extraction with butyl alcohol 
removes urochrome [Drabldn, 1930, 1, 2] and X. 

(8) Amyl alcohol extraction of acid urine removes substances of the urobilin 
group, but neither urochrome [Weisz, 1930] nor X. 

^ (9) Butyl alcohol extracts urochrome [Drabkin, 1930, 1, 2] and X from 
acidified fresh urine. Drabkm washed his butyl alcoholic extracts and coiiceii- 
trated them in vacuo. In the writer’s opinion this changes the nature of tlie 
urochrome for the following reasons : on standing the colour of the concentrated 
extract deepens considerably as Drabkin also noted; the final pigment appears 
to be no longer soluble in water but may be made so by simple washing with 
ether, which however must be carefully done for, as noted also by Drabkin, 
too long a contact with ether results in changes in the solubility of the pigment. 
The writer is doubtful whether unchanged urochrome is soluble in anhydrous 
butyl alcohol, though ‘dirochrome” prepared by Drabkin.’s method is. 

Butyl alcoholic extracts of X similarly washed and concentrated in vacuo 
yield material which no longer gives the tests for X. 

(10) Alcoholic solutions of urochrome, prepared as described in either (2) 
or (4), yield a precipitate of pigment on addition of ether, but this ‘‘^urochrome ” 
precipitate has changed chemically for it is either insoluble or only partially 
soluble in ethyl alcohol [Garrod, 1894]. Likewise alcoholic solutions of X, 
similarly prepared, after treatment with ether no longer give the tests for X; 
neither the precipitate, nor the filtrate nor the two combined give a positive 
reaction. 

(11) Charcoal adsorbs urochrome from urine [Hohlweg, 1908; Salomonsen, 
1908; Mancini, 1908; Klemperer, 1903; 1904] and also X. Both can be extracted 
from the charcoal by 10 % NH4OH in 50 % ethyl alcohol; mere traces are 
extracted by ethyl alcohol or methyl alcohol alone. Alternate washings with 
large volumes of acetone and of water remove urochrome partially and X 
completely. 

Attempts to isolate X. 

After the above study of its properties, the following procedure was em- 
ployed in attempts to isolate X. The quantities of reagents given below are 
for 1000 ml. portions of urine. 

The acid urine was treated with 250 ml. of saturated normal lead acetate and 
filtered. Lead was removed from the filtrate by excess of satiuated ammonium 
sulphate. The second filtrate was shaken with about 50 g. of charcoal for 
5 minutes. The precipitate was collected on a Buchner funnel and washed with 
large volumes of distilled water (filtrate and washings contained no X) and was 
then washed alternately five times with about 100 ml. portions each of acetone 
and of water, about 1000 ml. in all. The aqueous acetone solution was refiltered 
and ‘concentrated to a small volume (about 20 ml.) below 40'’ under reduced 
pressure. The concentrate was submitted to one of the two following procedures. 

(a) When the concentrate was submitted to chromatographic analysis in a 
column of CaCOg , adsorption of pigment occurred in one layer only, and this 
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layer gave strong reactions for X. In a series of experiments the deeper the 
pigmentation the stronger were these reactions. BaCOs and kaolin give less 
satisfactory adsorption. 

(b) The concentrate was taken to dryness in a vacuum desiccator over CaClg . 
The yellow-brown residue was repeatedly submitted to prolonged extraction 
with anhydrous butyl alcohol in which a portion slowly dissolved. The butyl 
alcoholic extract gave with water, NH^OH and iodine a beautiful red colour, 
and the usual subsequent colour changes with zinc and copper salts. The 
insoluble residue on solution in water gave negative tests for X. All attempts 
to concentrate the butyl alcoholic extract, or to separate X from it, resulted 
in partial or complete destruction of X. 

The above procedure has been carried out on more than ten occasions. It 
has also been tried on urines which initially gave negative tests for X, when 
the final butyl alcoholic extract, if faintly yellow gave definite but weak reac- 
tions for X, but if colourless gave negative reactions. 

It looks therefore as though X is either a pigment of the urochrome group 
or a substance associated with urochromes throughout the process of separation. 

Opinions differ as to whether urochrome is a chemical entity or embraces a 
group of unknown substances [Weisz, 1920, 1,2]. In the literature a number of 
pigments have been described which are supposed to be identical with urochrome 
because they are not precipitated by saturation with ammonium sulphate, and 
after such treatment are extracted from the filtrate by ethyl alcohol. The author 
has prepared ''urochrome” from faeces [Garrod, 1903], 'Tactochrome” from 
milk [Palmer and Coolidge, 1914] and "protochrome” from peptone [Pelkan, 
1920]. All these preparations gave negative tests for X. 

StJMMAEY. 

1. The biuret-like reaction in protein-free urines which for many years has 
been regarded as due either to peptones or to urobilin has been further studied. 

2. In agreement with certain authorities it is recognised that the reaction 
is not a biuret test in the usual sense. 

3. It is shown that the reaction is not due to peptones or urobilin. 

4. It is concluded that the substance responsible for the reaction is either 
a pigment of the urochrome group, or is associated with urochromes throughout 
the processes of separation. 

I am greatly indebted to Dr G. A. Harrison for suggesting this investigation 
in which he himself had made a few preliminary observations, for the facilities 
provided in his laboratory and for his help in writing this paper. The work was 
undertaken with the aid of the Prof. Stokvis’ funds, University of Amsterdam, 
and with a grant from the Cassel Foundation. 
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CLXIV. CONSTITUENTS OF HUMAN 
SEMINAL PLASMA. 
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From the Sherrington School of Physiology, St Thomas's Hospital, London. 

(Received April 20tJi, 1935,) 

The cliemicHl description of human seminal fluid is far from complete, and 
except for isolated observations few quantitative data were available until 
recently. Landois and Stirling [1891] describe it as being neutral or alkaline and 
containing, in addition to 82 % water and 2 % salts (phosphates, sulphates, 
carbonates and chlorides), serum albumin, alkali albuminate, nuclein, lecithin, 
cholesterol and phospliorised fat. Slowtzoff [1916], cited by Roger, gives 90-3 % 
water, 0*9 % ash, 8*8 % organic matter, 2*58 % protein and 0*21 % lipoids. The 
ash is stated to contain K, 2^a, Ca, Mg, P, Fe and S, Ga and P being most 
abundant. The protein is described as albumin, globulin, nucleoprotein, nuclein 
and albumose. Cholesterol, choline and spermine are also stated to be present. 
McCarthy et al, [1928] made an extensive series of analyses of fluid obtained by 
massage of the seminal vesicles and prostate. It is certain that the fluid thus 
obtained contains a much greater proportion of prostatic secretion than the 
fluid normally ejaculated. Some of the analytical figures given by these authors 
are so widely different from those obtained with seminal fluid that this statement 
seems justified. 

In a recent publication Huggins and Johnson [1933] have presented the results 
of analyses of various fluids obtained from the male genital tract: spermatocele 
fluid, semen, semen after vasotomy and seminal vesicle fluid. As we are here 
interested only in the seminal fluid, we shall refer to the results of these workers 
only in so far as they affect our knowledge of this fluid. They found that the 
volume and composition of semen from vasotomised men were not very different 
from those of semen from normal men, thus indicating that the contribution of 
fluid from the testes and epididymis is not considerable. They also found that 
whereas semen and seminal vesicle fluid are very rich in glucose and inorganic 
phosphorus, prostatic fluid contained no glucose at all and very little inorganic 
phosphorus. The fluid from the seminal vesicles possessed a composition not 
greatly different from that of semen itself, so that the authors conclude that 
the main contribution to semen is ffom the seminal vesicles. The average values 
for the constituents of semen calculated from the figures given by these workers 
are: 7*26, non-protein N 66*3mg./100ml., COg M-6 mJf, Cl 42*6 mJf, glucose 

295 mg./lOO ml., inorganic P 65*6 mg./lOO ml., calcium 20*8 mg./lOO ml. There 
are certain difficulties in making some of these analyses to which we shall refer 
later. It is of interest to compare these findings with the statement made by 
Marshall [1922] that the amount of calcium in one ejaculation is 0*01 g., i,e, the 
amount of calcium in 50 ml. semen according to the results of Huggins and 
Johnson. Unless the seminal fluid contains forms of calcium which cannot be 
precipitated by ammonium oxalate, the figure given by Marshall is 10 times too 
high. . , , , 
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The question of the nature of the proteins in. seminal fluid has presented 
certain difficulties because of the presence of non-coagolabie protein. 

It has been stated by several workers that cholme is present in seiiiinal fluid. 
Evidence against this statement is given in a paper on the pharmacclogicai 
properties of seminal plasma by the wiiter [Goldblatt, 1935], 


Experimental. 

The specirnens placed at our disposal were the results of normal coitus and 
were received in the laboratory at various times up to 12 hours after ejaculation. 
In all the specimens motile spermatozoa were very abundant and in no case was 
there evidence of bacterial decomposition. 

Having regard to the variable content of cells and other microscopically 
visible material, it was decided to work only with seminal plasma, i,e. the fluid 
obtained after centrifuging the semen for 10 min. or so at about 6000 r.p.iii. and 
decanting or pipetting the supernatant fluid. Plasma thus obtained is almost 
free from cells and suspended particles. Seminal plasma is stable for long periods 
and appears rather like a milky blood serum ; it is opalescent and often of a pale 
yellow colour ; it is not very viscid and it gives no deposit on standing : sometimes 
it is very turbid; it possesses the peculiar odour of semen, which becomes more 
intense on warming. 

Reaction. The of seminal jilasma, determined colorimetricaily, varied in 
different specimens from 7*5 to 7*8, but this range is certainly more alkaline 
than at the time of ejaculation. Huggins and Johnson [1933] used semen 
immediately after emission and at once covered with oil and found the to be 
7*26, great care having been taken to prevent contaminatioii with urinary 
residues. Such a low p^ compared with blood is in accord with the high amino- 
acid, phosphate and lactic acid contents. 

It is generally stated that in physiological conditions the alkalinity of the 
seminal fluid is necessary to prevent immobilisation of the sperm cells by the 
acid secretion of the vagma. It must be remembered that the vagina itself is 
free from glands and that it is supplied with mucus from the glands of the 
cervix. The production of acid in the vagina is due to the action of organisms on 
the glycogen of the vaginal epithelium. It seems probable also that the sperm- 
atozoa on entering the vagina produce a considerable amount of lactic acid 
between the period of ejaculation and complete loss of motility. The necessity 
for a powerful buffering mechanism in semen is therefore obvious and even a 
rough titration with NjlQ HCl shows how efficient its buffering capacity really 
is. Being, compared with blood, relatively poor in protein it owes its high 
buffering capacity to bicarbonate and to an enormous inorganic phosphate con- 
tent. It seems that from the point of view of p^ regulation the semmai fluid 
stands intermediate between blood and urme, the mechanisms of both being 
utilised. 

Bicarbonate. If seminal plasma be treated with a little mineral acid carbon 
dioxide is liberated. Experiments with the Van Slyke constant pressure 
apparatus show that seminal plasma loses half its bound COg on exposure to a 
vacuum, from which we may conclude that the bound COg is all present as 
HCOg" , as was to be expected. The average value obtained for our series of 
specimens was 22 millimols COg per litre; this value is rather higher than that 
given by Huggins and Johnson, viz. 14*6. 

GMoride. Chloride was estimated by Van Slyke’s method for blood. The 
values obtained with three specimens were 0*209, 0*187 and 0*193 g./100 mi, 
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expressed as NaCi, thus giving an average of 0*197 g./lOO ml. The closeness of 
these results suggests that the salt content of seminal plasma may be normally 
maintained between as narrow limits as is the blood plasma chloride. 

For prostato-vesicular secretion McCarthy et al. [1928] find 0*231 g./lOO ml. 
for the chloride as ISfaCl whilst Huggins and Johnson [1933] give 0*164 for 
seminal vesicle fluid, 0*164 for semen after vasotomy and 0*355 for prostatic 
fluid. If we apply the figures of the latter workers to those of McCarthy et ah we 
find that the prostato-vesicular fluid obtained by the latter consisted of two 
parts vesicle fluid and one part prostatic fluid. The figures of Huggins and 
Johnson lead to the conclusion that, on the average, semen after vasotomy did 
not contain any prostatic fluid at all. An interesting possibility is thus presented 
that vasotomy may lead to an inhibition of the release of prostatic secretion. 
This is also suggested by the average figures of these authors for glucose and 
inorganic phosphorus. 

Phosphate. Seminal plasma is very rich in phosphorus compounds. Attempts 
to use the technique of Briggs for the estimation of inorganic phosphorus led to 
unexpected difficulties; these were soon traced to the fact that the trichloro- 
acetic acid filtrates were not protein-free. The same difficulty in obtaining protein- 
free filtrates is met with in each of the following methods of deproteiiiisation : 
Folin’s tungstic acid, acidified sodium sulphate and colloidal ferric hydroxide, 
sodium hydroxide and zinc sulphate, 80 % alcohol. The soluble protein is pro- 
teose. In addition to this difficulty there is also the matter of the presence of 
spermine phosphate which is readily soluble in trichloroacetic acid. We shall con- 
sider the latter question first. 

Behaviour of spermine phosphate towards Briggses reagents. 

In the first experiments we used spermine phosphate (kindly supplied by 
Messrs Hofmann La Boche) dissolved in dilute alkali. On adding the reagents 
in the proportions used for blood plasma a yellow crystalline precipitate was 
formed and a blue colour gradually developed in the turbid mixture. Removal 
of the precipitate and comparison of the blue colour with standards of KH2PO4 
showed that from 1*35 and 0*68 mg. spermine phosphate {i.e. 0*16 mg. and 
0*08 mg. P) only 0*07 and 0*04 mg. ''inorganic” P was estimated. It was quite 
clear that the Briggs technique precipitated a great deal of the spermine as a 
molybdate insoluble in the conditions of the estimation. 

Now the structure of spermine phosphate leads us to expect it to behave like 
an inorganic phosphate, so the following experiments were carried out to deter- 
mine the proper conditions, using quantities of spermine of the same order as 
that found in seminal plasma. For these experiments we used a specimen of 
spermine diphosphate kindly supplied by Dr G. A. Harrison of St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital and prepared by him from human tissues [1931]. 

A solution of this salt in 4 % trichloroacetic acid was prepared containing 
1 mg. per ml. The formula for spermdne diphosphate is Cj^oH26N4.2H3P04, fiHgO, 
i.e. it contains 21*3 % water of crystallisation and 12*25 % total P, Hence 1 mg. 
spermine diphosphate should yield 0*123 mg, "inorganic” P if it behaves as 
an inorganic phosphate. 

{a) 2 ml. of the solution were wet-ashed and the total phosphorus determined 
by Briggs’s method was found to be 0*256 mg. (theoretical 0*245) . 

(6) To determine the proportions of acid molybdate which, for quantities of 
spermine phosphate likely to be met with in human seminal plasma, would not 
produce either a turbidity or a precipitate, the following mixtures were prepared. 


I 
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Spermine 




phospliate 

4 tricliioro- 

Briggs's acid 


solution 

acetic acid 

molybdate 

Wat 

mi. 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

2-0 



2*0 

3*0 

2-0 

3-0 

2*0 


2-0 



2-0 


0-5 

1-5 

2-0 


0-25 

1-75 

24) 


hO 

__ 

2-0 



2-0 

— 

4-0 

— 


an „ a Precipitate 

a’r. — Precipitate 

■ ' r: ™ ■ Turbklity 

l-7i. 2d) — TiirbiditV 

J'X ■ ™ XTo tiirbixiitv 

^'0 4-0 ™ ajq tiirbicHty 

It is clear, therefore, that the use of Briggs’s molybdate in trichloroacetic acici 
filtrates of human seminal plasma containing spermine will produce precipitates 
if the 2 : 7 proportion of molybdate be used as it is for blood plasina filtrates. 
If, however, two parts of molybdate be added to one part of the sperniine- 
containing filtrate no precipitate or turbidity due to the spermine will be 
produced. 

On mixing 1 ml. of the above spermine diphosphate solution with 2 ml. 
moljT-bdate solution and then adding 1 ml. of the quinol (0*5 %) and 1 ml. 
of the sodium sulphite (20%), a pure clear blue gradually developed which 
corresponded to an inorganic phosphorus content of 0*125 mg. (theoretical 
0-123 mg.). Similarly 2 ml. of the solution of spermine diphosphate and 
4 ml. of the molybdate followed by 1 mi. of the qiiinoi and sulphite gave a 
blue corresponding to 0-227 mg. inorganic phosphorus (theoretical 0-245 mg.). 
The development of the colour ran exactly parallel with that of the standard 
KH2PO4, so that it is justifiable to suppose that spermine phosphate acts 
towards the Briggs reagents as an inorganic phosphate. If we take 3 mg. per 
mi. as the upper limit of the spermine phosphate content of seminal plasma, the 
above proportions of molybdate should obviate any difficulties from the forma- 
tion of insoluble spermine phosphomolybdate, provided we take volumes of 
trichloroacetic acid filtrates equivalent to 2/3 ml. of seminal plasma. But when 
dealing with seminal plasma complications still arise from the presence of protein 
in the trichloroacetic acid filtrate. Huggins and Johnson [1933] refer shortly to a 
turbidity on adding acid molybdate to the trichloroacetic acid filtrate and state 
that they removed it by ultrafiltration through a collodion sac under a negative 
pressure of 150 mm, Hg. We must therefore consider what effect the presence 
of soluble protein (proteose) has upon the estimation of inorganic phosphorus. 


Effect of proteose on the estimation of inorganic 'phosphorus. 

A series of mixtures of 1 % Witte’s peptone (filtered and shown to contain 
proteose and peptone) and KH2PO4 were prepared so that 2 ml. contained 
0*1 mg. P and 0, 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 mg. of the protein. To 2 ml. of these mixtures 
were added 10 ml. 20 % trichloroacetic acid. The protein precipitates were 
filtered and refiltered until the filtrate was as clear as possible. To 5 ml. of the 
filtrates were added 2 ml. acid molybdate, 1 ml. of quinol and 1 ml. of sul- 
phite. In all except the first tube turbidities of increasing intensity appeared 
according to the amount of protein in the original tubes. After about 30 mins, the 
contents of each tube were filtered and the clear blue filtrates compared with the 
blue of the first filtrate. The following figures give the amounts of inorganic 
phosphate in the filtrates : 0-042 (no protein), 0-040, 0*035, 0-035, 0*030, 0-028 mg. 
It is clear that the losses were due to the formation of insoluble phosphomoiyb- 
date of protein. If acid molybdate be added to a solution of Witte’s peptone a 
Biochem. 1935 xxix 86 
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OTeoipitate is formed which readily dissolves in excess of the reagent; but if a 
trace^of phosphorus be added to the protein solution before addition of the 
molybdate there is formed a precipitate which does not «^ssolve m excess of the 
reacrlnt In the 5 ml. portions of the trichloroacetic acid filtrates used in the 
above experiment there were increasing amounts of dissolved protem and so we 
eSeriasing amounts of the phosphate to be lost. If the losses in morganic 
phosphorus be plotted agaiost the origmal concentration of protein the pomts 
Ml approximately on a steaight line. It is clear therefore, that unless we know 
the amount of proteose in the filtrates obtained with seminal plasma an un- 
determined amount of inorganic phosphate will be lost m removing the pre- 
date formed on adding the acid molybdate. We have no data on the amoimt 
o/proteose in seminal fluid but we suspect it to be present in very considerable 
amount. There is no doubt that the values obtamed by other workers and oui- 
selves for inorganic phosphorus in seminal fluid are considerably lower than the 
actual content. We proceed as follows: 10 ml. 20 % trichloroacetic acid are 
added to 2 ml. seminal plasma and after vigorous shaking alloweci to stand for 
an hour. The mixture is now filtered and refiltered until a clear filtrate is ob- 
tained. This filtrate invariably gives a positive biuret reaction, io 2 ml. ot the 
filtrate are added 4 ml. of the acid molybdate; a heavy yellowish turbidity 
forms at once and gradually settles out as an amorphous precipitate. Repeated 
filtration will usually yield a protein-free filtrate but sometimes we find it 
necessary to add a little CaCla (anhydrous) and re-filter. Addition of the Briggs 
reagent to an aliquot part of the filtrate now gives a clear blue which can be 

compared with standards in the usual way. ■ , . i i j n 

' In this way we obtain values for “inorganic’’ phosphorus which include all 
the spermine phosphate, but, as we have pointed out, these values are too low. 
The averages of our series of specimens were : 


Total acid-soluble phosphorus 
' ‘ Inorganic phosphorus ” . . . 


95 mg./lOO ml. 
70 mg./IOO ml. 


If we take Harrison’s figures for the spermine phosphate content of human 
semen, ws;. 112-268 mg./IOO ml., then it is not excessive to attribute some 15 
to 30 mg./IOO ml. P of the ‘'inorganic” phosphorus to this substance. This 
leaves 40-50 mg./IOO ml. as the true inorganic phosphate subject to the 

reservations considered above. 

Huggins and Johnson [1933] found that prostatic fluid contained only 
3-4 mg./IOO ml. inorganic phosphorus. Harrison [1933] has shown that the 
prostate is richer in spermine than any other organ in the body; the average 
figure given was 583 mg. spermine phosphate per 100 g. wet weight. It is not 
unlikely that most of the phosphate in prostatic secretion is in the form of 
spermine phosphate, How we have seen above that some Id— 30 mg. of the 
“inorganic” phosphate of seminal fluid are due to spermine phosphate and there 
is no doubt that the prostatic contribution to seminal fluid is small in proportion 
to that of the seminal vesicles ; hence we must conclude that the vesicles contain 
(secrete) spermine phosphate. The facts that the testes and ep.ididymis contribute 
very little fluid to seminal fluid, that the testes are relatively poor in spermine 
(only 60 mg. per 100 g. wet weight according to Harrison [1933]) and that 
spermatocele fluid is free from spermine lead us to the conclusion that the major 
part of the spermine in seminal fluid arises from the seminal vesicles. Fluid 
from the distended seminal vesicles of young men was obtained by Huggins and 
Johnson [1933] and found to contain 45 mg./lOO ml. inorganic phosphorus, but 
they did not consider the spermine content. 
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Theie is no direct evidence as to the function of all this pliospliorns hut it seems 
reasonable to consider the great change in chemical environment experienced 
• ^ u ^ ejaculation as related to the necessity for active movenitmt 

^ female genital tract and that the f)hosphates oiiKure a ve*ry ellieiiHit 
buffering action. As to the function of spermine phosphate nothing is known. 

Gcilcmm. The only other inorganic constituent of smninaf plasma 
examined was calcium. Using the ordinary technique of Kramc^r arifi Tisdail 
for serum calcium we found an average value of 24-5 mg./lOO ml. This agrees 
well with the finding by Huggins and Johnson of 20*8 mg./lOO ml. The origin of 
this very high concentration of calcium is most probably the prostate. This is 
supported by the finding of McCarthy et al. [1928] of f>(-> ing./lOO ml. calcium in 
prostato-vesicnlar secretion. The former autliors, however^ give only 23*3 mg./ 
100 ml. as the calcium content of seminal fluid after vasotomy, a- result due 
probably to the small fluid contribution made by the prostate. 

The forms in which the calcium exists in seminal fluid are probably ealciuni 
hydrogen phosphate, calcium bicarbonate and a combination with protein. The 
low phosphate content of prostatic secretion indicates that very little calcium 
can come from this source as the hydrogen phosphate but we have no certain 
data as to the partition of calcium among the three possible combinations. 

Urea. It is not surprising to find urea in seminal fluid having regard to its 
ready diffusibility into all tissues but its function here, if any, is not easily 
understood. The great concentration of other blood constituents in the seminal 
plasma may involve urea more or less accidentally. Be that as it may, the con- 
centration of urea in this fluid is roughly twice that in blood. The average 
value in our series was 72 mg. /lOO ml., estimated by hjMrolysis with soya bean 
and aeration into standard acid. Of" course very small contaminations with 
urine would give false values but the evidence is against such contamination 
since similar values are obtained even when the urethra was washed with dilute 
boric acid before ejaculation [McCarthy et al,, 1928]. 

Reducing substances. In estimating the reducing power of seminal plasma the 
difficulty of deproteinising, already referred to, at once introduces complications. 
We have used MacLean’s method (a Cu method) and that of Hagedorn and 
Jensen (ferricyanide method). The latter method gives values which are 
certainly unreliable owing to the much greater proportion of protein which 
escapes precipitation. The former method gives filtrates which contain oaly a 
faint trace of protein and, provided a ''blank” determination be made in the 
cold, reliable values are .obtainable. The following values were obtained with the 
seminal plasma of normal and diabetic subjects. 

Normal, 206, 277, 226, 211, 282, 380, 291 mg./lOO ml. as glucose. 

Diabetic, 628, 569, 576, 669, 681 mg./lOO ml. as glucose. 

Thus normal seminal plasma contains between two and three times the amount 
of reducing substances found in normal blood. The values for the diabetic 
subjects are probably more or less misleading, since traces of glucose are always 
to be found in the urethra of the glyeosuric. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the sugar in the seminal fluid must be regarded as a nutrient for the sperm- 
atozoa and it is easy to demonstrate the utilisation of the sugar if the sperm cells 
are kept alive. If the sperm cells are killed by heat, dilution or by the addition 
of a drop of toluene no fall occurs in the reducing power of the fluid. Nor does 
the reducing power change in the seminal plasma if it is kept sterile. In the 
following experiment a fresh specimen of human seminal fluid was obtained in a 
sterile tube, divided into three parts: one part was heated to kill the sperm, 
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another part incubated in a ^ were made 

and the supernatant plasma used. Estimations oireauo ^ 

reaSrpSt at oncelnd after 20 hours’ mcubation. 

Heated 

fluid Plasma fluid 

280 291 mg./lOO ml. as glucose 

At once ... ••• ••• " 

After 20 hours’ incubation 


Plasma 

280 

280 


MoCrthy e, .1, [19281 ..so ^25 

fluid and found that there was g rji|. production of lactic acid 

.oo„„2“ .. 

for the prostatio fluid has no reducing power at all. The acid is 

92, 80, 104, 87, 103 mg./lOO ml. 

The increase in lactic acid during incubation of seminal fluid containing living 

sperm cells is shown in the following: Reducing power 

as glucose Lactic acid 

mg./lOOml. mg./lOOmL 

80 
140 


At beginning ... *•• ^ 

After 20 hours’ incubation at 38*^ 


There is clearly a great discrepancy between the lactic acid production and t he 
L glucoiriL^ lactic acid is produced in the vesicles t is hard to say The 
fewfpermatozoa which may be present in this situation do not appear to be 
sufficient to account for so high a lactic acid value nor can we attribute i* ^ aji 
enzymic action on the glucose, for the semmal plasma, freed from spermatoz^, 
does not show any increased lactic acid content after incubation. Nor cmi we 
suppose that it is formed in the prostate (because prostatic secretion is free fiom 
reducing substances) unless we consider that it may arise from a non-carbohydrate 
source (e.^. amino-aeid). If it derives directly from the blood we must attribute 
remarkable powers of selective concentration to the semmal vesicles, ieleo- 
logically it appears useless to produce large quantities of lactic acid m a medium 
where its presence later will be inimical to the survival of the sperm cells. There 
are of course, considerable numbers of leucocytes and other cells in semmal 
fluid and these, as in blood, may be partly responsible for the glucose-lactic 
acid reaction. The matter is not easy to investigate and is in a state ot 

°^^'^CMlIsterol. This substance can be readily estimated in seminal plasma by the 
usual methods for serum cholesterol. Sometimes other substances are extracted 
by the chloroform and may interfere with the purity of the colour obtauied with 
the acetic anhydride. The average value for our series was 82 mg./lOO ml. 
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In tlie following table we give a comparison of the composition of blood 
plasma and seminal plasma. 


GompositioTh of blood and seminal plasnui. 



Blood plasma 

Seminal plasma 


100 ml. 

100 ml. 

Pr 

7-4 

7‘2-7-3 

NaCl (g.) 

0-59-0*60 

0'20 

CO 2 as ml./lOO mi. 

50- 70 

50 

Inorganic P (mg.) 

3- 4 

40- 50 

Acid-soluble P (mg.) 

3- 4 

95 

Spermine P (mg.) 

— 

15- 30 

Calcium (mg.) 

10 

24- 25 

Glucose (mg.) 

100 

200-300 

Urea (mg.) 

30 

72 

Lactic acid (mg.) 

15- 20 

90-100 

Cholesterol (mg.) 

150-200 

80 


Proteins, Seminal plasma gives ail the protein colour reactions. When slightly 
acidified with 1 % acetic acid it gives a slight precipitate ; this probably indicates 
the presence of a small amount of nucleoprotein. It must be remembered that 
the mucinous matter secreted by the accessory glands is removed in a string}" 
mass when the semen is centrifuged. On dilution of seminal plasma with a large 
excess of water a slight precipitate of globulin is formed. On filtering off the 
globulin a considerable amount of coagulable protein is readily demonstrable in 
the filtrate; this we take to be albumin. 

The reaction at which maximum coagulation is obtained is about pg 5*f5 but 
the amount of coagulable protein seems to vary a great deal in different speci- 
mens. Removal of the coagulable protein always yields a richly proteinous 
filtrate. This non- coagulable protein is referred to in the older literature as 
propeptone and sometimes as hemialbumose. Marshall [1922] refers to an 
albumose-like substance and remarks that “the statement that this protein is 
an albumose is probably not correct, since albumoses have never been found to 
occur in the living celP’. Posner [1892] refers to the non- coagulable protein of 
human seminal fluid as propeptone and finds that it is absent from sperm- 
atocele fluid which contains enormous numbers of fully developed but non- 
motile spermatozoa; he concludes that the propeptone is elaborated in the 
accessory glands and not in the testes. Vertun [1899] also analysed spermatocele 
fluid ; in his case actively motile spermatozoa were present ; the fluid contained 
albumin and a trace of globulin but a variety of tests showed that it was free 
from albumose, from which he concluded that the presence of albumose was of 
no importance in the maintenance of the motility of the spermatozoa.* 

Our own findings with every specimen of seminal plasma support the view 
that there is proteose present. On removing the coagulable protein by boiling 
at pjj 5*5 and filtering, the filtrate gives a pink biuret reaction; half-saturation of 
the filtrate with ammonium sulphate gives a considerable precipitate the filtrate 
from which gives another precipitate on full saturation with ammonium sul- 
phate. The filtrate after full saturation gives no protein reactions. We were able 
partly to separate the primary and secondary proteoses by ultrafiltration. 
Human seminal plasma was ultrafiltered through a collodion membrane under 
a pressure of 50 mm. Hg. A yellowish clear filtrate was obtained which was 
alkaline to litmus, contained no coagulable protein, gave a pink biuret reaction, 
a positive salicylsulphonic acid reaction, a precipitate with nitric acid which 
disappeared on warming and reappeared on cooling but no precipitate with copper 
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sutohate. The ultrafiltrate on half-saturation with ammonium sulphate gave a 

eo^ous precipitate the filtrate fi-om which still contamed protein ; all the protein 

;rr:Xedl full saturation of the The ultraflfe^^^^^^^^ 

tained both primary and secondary proteoses. The “ StrS from this 

was acidified and boiled to remove the coagulable proteins the 

was rich in protein but gave no precipitate on 

sul-piiate but a copious one on full saturation. It seems, therefore, that the 

primary proteose had all passed through the coUodion filter but s®^^ 

^roteorhaddonesp^^y^inpaid^^ 

proteose. ^At iLst two secondary proteoses are present which can be demon- 
Lated as follows. Eemove the coagulable proteins by boihng 
and half-saturate the filtrate with ammonium sulphate, f 

volume of saturated ammonium sulphate; a copious precipitate is Produced 
This precipitate can readily be filtered off, dissolved in water and precipitated 
with two Volumes of absolute alcohol (the alcohol precipitates the ammoimim 
sulphate as well as the protein but a pint biuret reaction is readily obtamed if 
excess of alkali is used). These facts show the presence of thioalbumose or a 
substance closely resembling it. On removing the thioalbumose we obtam a 
water-clear filtrate which gives a slight turbidity or precipitate on full satmaton 
with ammonium sulphate, removal of which yields a non-protem filtrate, ilie 
protein nature of the last precipitate is readily established by dissolvmg in water 
and obtaining a pink biuret reaction. We did not further identify this substance 

but it seems likely that it is synalbumose. . , ^ ■ j 

We conclude that the following proteins are present m semmal fluid : mucm, 
nucleoprotein, albumin, globulin (traces), proteoses but no peptone. The pro- 
teoses may be both primary and secondary but in some specimens primary 
proteose may be absent. Secondary proteoses are always present and consist or 

thioalbumose and synalbumose or bodies closely resembling them. 

It is now clear why the usual methods of protein precipitation used m blood 
analysis do not yield non-protein filtrates when applied to serninal plasma. These 
methods if applied to a solution of Witte’s peptone, containing proteose and 
peptone, always yield filtrates giving the reactions of proteose. The same 
remarks apply if the precipitation is carried out in 80 % alcohol. 


Alcohol-soluble material in seminal jplasma. 

One volume of seminal plasma is mixed with four volumes of absolute 
alcohol and well shaken. The copious white precipitate is removed by filtration 
and the alcohol removed from the filtrate by distillation at 42'^ under reduced 
pressure. The whitish residue when taken up in water yields a turbid suspension 
and gives the following reactions : it is alkaline (sometimes neutral) , biuret— pink, 
weakly positive, xanthoproteic— no precipitate but turns yellow on 
heating and orange on adding ammonia, Molisch and glyoxylic — ^negative, 
ammonia does not give a precipitate, the Pauly, Sakaguchi and ninhydrin 
reactions are all strongly positive. The intensities of the last three reactions 
are so out of proportion to that of the biuret reaction that it seems possible that 
there are free iminazole and guanidine compounds present. This possibility has 
not as yet been followed up but it is suggestive that all these reactions become 
negative in the extract after a relatively short period of dialysis and that after 
precipitation of all the proteins of seminal plasma by full saturation with 
ammonium sulphate the filtrate still gives these reactions. We have already 
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referred to the results of other workers that seminal fluid is very rich in ami no- 
acids and this may explain our findings. We conclude, therefore, tliat the 
alcohol extract contains proteose and probably a considerable amount of amino - 
acids. 

The presence of proteose in seminal plasma suggests that a proteolytic enzyme 
may be present or that the spermatozoa may have the power of splitting proteins. 
The latter seems improbable in view of the absence of proteose from spermatocele 
fluid containing motile sperm. The absence of peptone argues against any 
ordinary peptic activity but the matter requires further investigation. Tested, 
upon calcified milk seminal plasma gives no evidence of the presence of a pro- 
teolytic ferment. 

^ Diastase. Karassik [1927] reports the presence of diastase in human prostatic 
fluid and. McCarthy et al. [1928] found it in prostato-vesicular fluid. The wide 
distribution of this enzyme renders its presence in seminal plasma not un- 
expected. We studied the diastatic power of fresh seminal plasma in biiffereci 
solution as follows : 


Tube no. 

1 

2 

3 

OT % starch (ml.) 

5 

5 

5 

1-0 % NaCl (ml.) 

2 

2 

2 

KH 2 p 04 -Na 0 H buffer (mi.) 

2 

2 

2 

Pii 

6*6 

5*8 

8-0 

Seminal plasma (ml.) 

0-4 

0*4 

0*4 

Time for complete digestion 
at 38° (min.) 

45 

65 

No change in 
2 hours 


It appears, therefore, that a diastase is present which is active at reactions 
between 6 and 7. A simple calculation shows that the diastatic activity 
of 3 or 4 ml. of seminal plasma is sufficient to produce an amount of simpler 
sugars from polysaccharide {e.g. glycogen from the vagina and cervix) more 
than sufficient to supply the needs of the spermatozoa for a considerable 
time. 

Olycolytic activity. Seminal plasma has no glycolytic activity if all the sperm 
cells have been removed. 

Thrombolcinase. Coagulating agents have been stated to be present in the 
seminal secretions of rats, mice and guinea-pigs by Walker [1910] and others. 
A special gland exists in these animals which secretes a substance which coagulates 
the contents of the seminal vesicles and so brings about the vaginal plug forma- 
tion well known in these animals. Walker could not find these glands in rabbits 
or bullocks. In human seminal fluid particles or aggi’egations are seen which 
suggest some sort of coagulation to this author but he does not state what is 
coagulated. Any close analogy to the fibrinogen-fibrin change in blood seems 
improbable but, although the amount of globulin in seminal plasma is small, we 
cannot say with certainty that something akin to fibrinogen is not present. One 
factor in the mechanism of blood coagulation can readily be demonstrated in 
seminal plasma, viz. thrombokinase. This was done as follows: to 4*5 ml. 
seminal plasma were added 27 ml. absolute alcohol; the mixture was well shaken 
and allowed to stand for an hour or so; the filtrate from this was freed from 
alcohol by distillation at 42° under reduced pressure and the residue taken up 
into 10 ml. water. A solution of prothrombase (Mellanby) containing Om mg./ 
ml. was prepared. The presence of thrombokinase was tested by the power to 
activate prothrombase to thrombase in the presence of CaGla; the thrombase 
activity was tested by the power to coagulate oxalated ox plasma. The pro- 
thrombase was first shown to be inactive. A mixture of 2 ml. prothrombase 
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solution, 1 drop N/o CaClg and 1 drop of seminal plasma extract was placed in a 
water-batli at 38^ for 2 mins. 0*1 ml. of the prothrombase solution thus treated 
added to 1 ml. oxalated plasma at 38° produced complete coagulation in 15 secs.^ 
An exactly similar experiment with a freshly prepared aqueous extract of 
buirs testis gave a coagulation time of 12 secs. An acetone extract of seminal 
plasma was also used in a similar experiment and gave a coagulation time of 
45 secs. 

It is thus clear that a thrombokinase of considerable activity is present in 
seminal plasma. The origin of this kinase may be the testis but we think its more 
likely origin is the broken down cells of several kinds which are always found in 
the seminal fluid. As to the function of kinase in seminal fluid we make no 
suggestion. 

Miscellaneous observations. 

{a) It seemed possible that seminal fluid might contain hormones having an 
influence on the female genital tract. Injection of 1 ml. fresh seminal fluid 
intravenously into young virgin rabbits did not, however, produce any changes 
in the uterus or ovaries during periods up to 48 hours after the injections. The 
animals showed no toxic effects but invariably the injections were followed by 
‘ an almost immediate defae cation; for the effect on intestinal muscle see Goldblatt 
[1935]. 

(6) Successive intravenous injections of seminal fluid or alcoholic extracts 
thereof into rabbits had no effect on blood sugar. 

(c) Seminal fluid does not give the nitroprusside reaction for glutathione or 
related bodies. 

SXJMMABY. 

1. Human seminal plasma has been quantitatively analysed for certain 
constituents. The ratios of the concentrations of these in seminal plasma to 
their concentrations in blood plasma are as follows: chloride and cholesterol, 
0-3-0-5; bicarbonate, 0-7-T0; calcium, glucose, urea, 2*0-3*0; lactic acid, 
5*0-6*0; acid-soluble phosphorus (inorganic, 50%, spermine, 30%, un- 
determined 20 %), 30. 

2. The proteins of seminal plasma include: mucin (traces), nucleoprotein, 
albumin, globulin (traces), proteoses. The proteoses may be both primary and 
secondary; secondary proteose is always present. The secondary proteose, it 
is suggested, consists of thioalbumose and synalbumose or bodies closely re- 
sembling them. Peptone is never present in seminal plasma. The presence of 
proteoses interferes with several estimations. 

Protamines and histones have not been found in seminal plasma. 

3. Glycolysis can be demonstrated in seminal plasma only if active sperm 
cells are present. This is associated with a large increase in lactic acid but the 
latter is not sufficient to account for all the lost reducing power. 

Proteolytic ferments have not been found in seminal plasma and hence the 
presence of proteose cannot be explained on enzymic grounds. 

Diastase and thrombokinase have been demonstrated in seminal plasma. 

4. Seminal plasma does not appear to contain hormones affecting either the 
genital tract or carbohydrate metabolism. 
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CLXV. THE FATTY ACIDS OF PIG LIVER. 

III. A GENERAL ANALYSIS. 

By EILEEN IRVING and JAMES ANDREW BUCHAN SMITH. 

From the, Department of Biochemistry, The University of Liverpool. 

{Beceived April 27th, 1935.) 

In two earlier communications, Channon et al. [1934, 1, 2] described their investi- 
gations on the nature of the octadecenoic acids of pig liver and discussed in 
detail the bearing of their results on the question of the desaturation of fatty 
acids in that organ. In continuation of these experiments the original fatty 
acids which had been prepared from 100 kg. of pig liver were subjected to further 
analyses by different methods. They were treated on a scale sufficiently large to 
give the results something of that completeness which they require, if ever they 
are to contribute materially to the elucidation of problems concerning fat 
metabolism in the animal body. 

In view of the recognised importance of the liver in fat metabolism, it is 
surprising to find how little serious work has been carried out so far to establish 
the precise nature of the fatty acids contained in the mammalian liver. The chief 
contributors to this subject have been Hartley [1909], who analysed the fatty 
acids from pig liver, discovering in them the highly unsaturated arachidonic 
acid, and Klenk and Schoenebeck [1932] who made a thorough examination of 
those present as glycerides and phosphatides in ox liver. Work in similar fields 
published from various laboratories in recent years, such as the discovery of a 
liquid saturated acid in cat’s kidney by Turner [1931] and of other liquid 
saturated acids in tubercle bacilli by Anderson [1929] and Spielman [1934], as 
well as the evidence put forward by Bosworth and Brown [1933] and by Bos- 
worth and Sisson [1934] for the presence in butter fat of arachidonic and lower 
unsaturated acids, indicates that a thorough investigation of the lipins from 
different parts of the animal body has already been too long delayed. There can 
be little doubt that results accumulating in the course of time from researches 
of this type wiU ultimately bring to light the essential details of certain biological 
processes of which for the present the explanation remains obscure. As a con- 
tribution to this end the present work was carried out. 

Experimental. 

The preparation of the fatty acids and their separation into saturated and 
unsaturated fractions by the TwitcheU process, as modified by Hilditch and 
Priestman [1931] has already been described by Channon et al. [1934, 1]. The 
main points to be noted for the present communication are these. The original 
acids had an iodine value of 110 and a mean molecular weight of 299. By the 
lead soap-alcohol procedure the mixture was shown to contain 34 % of saturated 
acids (i.v. 2; mol. wt. 277), and 66 % of unsaturated acids (i.v. 153; moL wt, 
321). , 
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Estimation of the saturated acids by the Bertram method. 

oxidising samples of both the original mixture and the 
permanganate and precipitating the petroleum- 
soiuDle products twice as magnesium soaps [Bertram, 1927]. 

/M acids. 5-035 g. gave 1*750 g. saturated acids, or 34-8 %. 

• ] 7^^ 'tinsaturated acids. 5-226 g. gave 0*197 g. saturated acids. This is 

equivalent to 3*8 % of the unsaturated fraction, or to 2*5 % of the original acids, 
in summarising these results it can be said that the content of the'' saturated 

Bertram process alone, and 30*o % (i.e. 
6^-{)+Z-5) by the two methods combined. That this higher figure of 36*5 % 
approximated more nearly to the truth was proved later by distillation methods. 

Analysis of the saturated acids. 

, . esters were prepared from the satm-ated acids and fractionaJly 

distiUed at 2 mm. The fractions were saponified, traces of unsaponifiable matter 
removed and the melting-points and molecular weights of the acids determined. 
Assuming that no fraction ever contained more than two adjacent homologues, 
the amounts of the various fatty acids present were calculated from the result-s 
arranged in Table I. 

Table I. 

Weight of each fatty acid present 


Prac- 

B.p. at 

2 mm. 

Weight 
of acids 


Mol. 

Myristic 

Palmitic 

Stearic 

“ Ara- 
chidic” 

tion 

(°) up to 

S' 

M.P. (°) 

weight 

S' 

S' 

S' 

S' 

1 

136 

1-8 

53*5-55*5 

249*5 

0-4 

1*4 

■ 


2 

141 

5*6 

57-0-59-0 

251 

1*0 

4*6 





3 

141 

20*6 

58*5-59*5 

255*5 

0*4 

20*2 





4 

145 

18*4 

60*0-61*0 

258 



17*1 

1*3 



5 

153 

27*7 

55*0-56*0 

263 

' 

20*8 

6*9 



6 

160 

18*6 

56*0-57-0 

269*5 



9*6 

9-0 



7 

165 

75*8 

68 

285 



73*1 

12-6 

2*7 

8 

167 

13*6 

68-5-69*0 

286 





1-0 

6-3 

9 

Residue 

13*5 

62 

297 


— ■ 

7*2 

Total 

195-6* 

__ 

— 

1*8 

_ 

110*1 

10*0 


* This figure indicates a loss of less than 3 % of the total saturated fraction, or 0-9 % of the 
original mixed acids, and was most probably distributed very evenly over the various fractions . 

Although reference is made in the discussion to this method of calculating the 
composition, two points should be explained at this stage. The acids lower in the 
series than palmitic have been estimated as myristic because, ovdng to the 
solubility of the lead soaps of lower members in alcohol, it is extremely im- 
probable that any acid with less than 14 carbon atoms could ever be found in 
the saturated fraction from the Twitchell separation. x4gain, for calculation 
purposes the acids higher than stearic have been grouped together as '' arachidic ’ 
although it is fully realised that behenic and lignoceric acids were probably also 
present in this fraction. 

% of saturated % of original 

acids mixed acids 

Myristic 0*9 0*3 

Palmitic 37*7 12*5 

Stearic 66*3 18*6 

‘‘Arachidic” 5*1 1*7 

Loss — 0*9 


i 
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Analysis of the unsaturated acids. 

Various methods have been applied to the problem of determming the 
conlrSn of the rmsaturated fraction. These are now described m proper 
sZSee below the first consisting of fractional distillation flowed by 
hydrogenation of samples from each fraction as used by Klenk and Sclioenebeck 

^^^^mstillationfolhwed by hydrogenation. 80-6 g. methyl esters prepared ^ 
77-5 unsaturated acids were distilled as usual. After the weights and iodine 
llts of each fraction had been recorded, fractions 1-4 1 w2 

of unsaponifiable matter removed and the fatty acids isolated. Fiaction 1 was 

not stuLd further, but the acids from 2 3 and 4, bemg liquid 

temperature, were subjected to the Twitchell separation and the resulting liquid 
adds were hvdrosenated. 1-0-1-5 g. of the esters from each of the remaining 
fractions were hydrogenated with palladium black and hydrogen at room 
temperature and the saturated fatty acids isolated, their molecular weigMs and 
melting-points being determined. By assuming once agam ^ ^ 

jacent homologues were present in any one fraQtion, the amounts of the different 
acids could be calculated. The results are summarised m Table II. 

Table II. 


Methyl esters Twitchell pparatioii 



' — ■ 




% of 
total 

_ , 


0 / nf 
/o 



Hydrogenated 







B.p. at 




total 



acids 






Frac- 

tion 

1 mm. 

n 

up to 

Wt. 

g- 

imsat- 

urafced 

acids 

i.v. 

Descrip- 

tion 

unsat- 

urated 

acids 

T.V. 

Mol. 

wt. 

MdT" 

wt. 

... ^ 

ai.p. 

n 

% 

Cx4 


% 

Cis 

% 

C 20 

ct 

1 

100 

0'63 

0*8 

65*4 Only 0*2g. acids 

61 

287 

■ — 

— 

— 









obtained 






0-2 




2 

140 

4-42 

5*5 

80*0 

Solid 

1*2 

4 

233 

— 

— 

1*0 

2*6 

— 

— 

1) 

Liquid 

4*3 

104 

275 

273 

55—57 

— 

1*7 

1*5 

0*9 



3 a 
h 

152 

7-78 

9*7 

97-3 

Solid 

Liquid 

1*6 

8*1 

8 

119 

257 

281 

281 

60-62 

— 

0*1 

7*2 

— 

— 

4: (1 

155 

9-16 

11*4 

117*7 

Solid 

1*0 

18 

266 

— 

— 

— 

0*6 

0*4 

'"Z 

— 

h 

Liquid 

10*4 

122 

284 

288 

62-64 

— 

■ — 

8*9 

1*5 

3*4 


5 

156 

10*02 

12*5 

129*9 

— 

— 


291*5 

63-65 

— 

— 

9*1 

— 

6 

160 

8*94 

11*2 

143*6 


— 

— 

— 

290 

63-65 

__ 

— 

8*8 

2*4 

— . 

7 

161 

11*27 

14*1 

155*2 

9? 


— 

— 

291 

62-63 

— 

— 

10*6 

3*5 

— 

8 

165 

6*46 

8*1 

179*4 

99 

— 

— 

— 

300 

62-63 

— 

— 

3*5 

4*6 

— 

9 

170 

5*89 

* 7*4 

222*0 


— 

_ 


312 

64-66 

__ 

— 

— 

7*4 

— 

10 

175 

2*67 

3*3 

234*2 

95 


— 

_ 

315 

65-67 

— 

' — 

— 

2*9 

0*4 

11 

Eesi- 

12*80 

16*0 

183*8 



— 

— 

332 

64-66 

— 

— 

— 

4*6 

11*4 


due 















Total 

80*04 

100*0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Saturated acids (total) 
Unsaturated acids (total) 

1*0 

2*3 

2*6 

0*5 

50*7 

30*3 

11*8 


For comparison with these results the following theoretical figures are 
quoted. For the methyl esters of palmitoleic, oleic and linoleic acids the iodine 
values are 95, 86 and 173; for methyl esters of C 20 acids, having 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
double bonds, they are 78, 158, 238, 319 and 402; for methyl esters of C 22 acids 
with 2, 3, 4 and 5 double bonds the corresponding figures are 145, 219, 294 and 
369. The molecular weights of the fully hydrogenated Cje, Cig, Cgo and C 22 acids 
are 256, 284, 312 and 340 respectively. 

The conclusions which may be drawn from the results set out in Table II are 
as follows: 

1. The result of the Bertram analysis already mentioned has been very well 
confirmed in that the unsaturated fraction from the Twitchell separation yielded 
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on fractional distillation 3-8 % of saturated acids (fractions 2a^ Ba and 4a). 
Tliese obviously consisted of palmitic acid, associated with -smailer amounts of 
stearic acid and lower liomologiies. 

^ 2. ^ From a consideration of the melting-points of the hydrogenated fractions 
it is clear that no liquid saturated acid could have been present in the 
mixture, a fact which cannot be definitely proved at present, except bv !iydr*o- 
genation experiments. 

3. The iinsaturated acids contained a small amount of lower hoiiiologiies, 
which, estimated as palmitoleic acid, amounted to 2-6 % of the total liquid 
fraction (fraction 2 b and 36). This finding was confirmed later. 

4. Although the assumption that the hydrogenated fractions each contained 
only two adjacent homologues has yet to be discussed, the priiiciple as used in 
the present instance indicated that the mixed unsaturated acids were made up 
of Cjg compounds to the extent of approximately 50 %, the major part of the 
remainder consisting of Cgo and Cgg acids; wliile'^from the iodine values of the 
higher fractions and the molecular weights of their hydrogenated derivatives, it 
seemed most probable that the and Cgg acids contained 2, 3 and 4 doiibie 
bonds. 

This last conclusion is of particular interest, for in their work on octa- 
decenoic acids of pig liver, Channon et ciL [1934, 1] oxidised portions of these 
liquid acids by methods which were known to give extremely good yields of 
hydroxy-derivatives, if applied to pure samples of oleic and linoleic acids. Yet 
their results suggested that the Cjs acids did not amount to more than about 
28 % of the unsaturated fraction, whereas the present experiment suggests the 
presence of 50 % of such acids. It has already been stated by Lapworth and 
Mottram [1925] that their method of oxidation gives considerably reduced 
yields of hydroxy-derivatives if more highly unsatui'ated acids are present. It 
was accordingly decided to distil a large amount of methyl esters prepared from 
the liquid acids and to oxidise samples of the various fractions obtained. By 
this means it was hoped to segregate the highly unsaturated acids into the 
higher fractions and so obtain more representative yields of the hydroxy- 
derivatives from the C^g acids in the lower-boiling fractions. . 

At the same time the opportunity was taken of investigating further the 
small amounts of saturated and palmitoleic acids already mentioned as being 
present in the liquid mixture from the Twitchell separation. 

Distillation and subsequent oxidation. 208 g. methyl esters were distilled in 
vacuo into eight fractions. The acids from the first four of these were treated by 
the modified Twitchell process, and then samples of the liquid acids from all 
the fractions were oxidised by Lapworth and Mottram’s method [1925], a second 
oxidation being carried out in each case on the petroleum-soluble products to 
ensure that reaction was complete. From each fraction, in addition to the usual 
di- and tetra-hydroxy-derivatives, there was obtained a certain amount of fatty 
acid which was soluble in light petroleum, and which, although virtually saturated, 
was yet only semi-solid at room temperature. Although this substance has not so 
far been investigated, the yield obtaiaed from each fraction has been recorded, 
together with its molecular weight, in order to allow calculations to be made 
should future work explain its occurrence and origin. It is worthy of note that 
its molecular weight increased with the molecular weight of the acids from which 
it was derived. The possibility of this substance being unoxidised material is 
excluded by the fact that it no longer possessed any appreciable iodine value, 
while the results both of the Bertram oxidation and of the distillation-hydrogena- 
tion experiments definitely exclude the possibility that this peculiar product pre- 
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7 Liquid 195 22-5 304 183*3 11*2 2*139 0*30 317 122-123 1*6 0-025 Lost 0*1 0-32 333 1-7 

8 Liquid Residue 32-0 344 200*0 16*0 11*97 Hone — — — Hone — — 2-74 336 3*7 

Total ■-- — 163*9 — 83^0 2?0 L3 13^ 

* These figures have been corrected for small amounts removed after distillation and before Twitchell treatment for determination of iodine values 
and molecular weights. 
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existed as such, in the liquid acids. That strange by-products are formed by this 
mild oxidation of these complex mixtures was indicated in every fraction by tiie 
tact that a certain amount of unsaponifiable matter was also isolated from the 
oxidation products, whereas all such matter had been removed from. t.h€‘ acids 
as a whole before their analysis was begun. The results of these distillatioii- 
oxidation experiments are set out in Table III. 

Several interesting facts should be observed. In the first place only 83 % of 
the original acids was recovered. The loss of 17 % of the material was due to 
much decomposition which took place in the undistiiled residue, yielding by- 
products insoluble in light petroleum and not recorded in the table. This 
fractionation of 208 g. methyl esters was a much longer process than that 
previously carried out on 80-5 g, (Table II), and this fact, combined with the 
slightly higher pressure and correspondingly higher boiling-points, accounted 
for the bulk of the loss. Nevertheless, it may be assumed that the decom|>ositioii 
and consequent loss in iodine value which it necessarily entailed took place 
entirely in the undistilled residue, in which fraction the most highly unsaturated 
and therefore the most unstable acids would occur. It may therefore be surDiised. 
that as far as oleic, linoleic and palmitoleic acids are concerned, the quantitative 
results remain unaffected. 

With regard to the hydi'oxy-derivatives, their melting-points are recorded in 
Table III and are typical for the usual products obtained by this means before 
purification by fractional crystallisation, while the molecular weights quoted for 
the dihydroxystearic acid from fractions 5, 6 and 7 approximate closely to the 
theoretical value of 316. It is of importance to observe that oleic acid was shown 
by these results to be present in all the fractions except the last, and that 
linoleic acid was detected in all but numbers 1, 2 and 8. The bearing of this 
finding on the distillation method of analysis as applied to unsaturated fatty 
acid mixtures is discussed later. 

Palmitoleic acid. The presence of palmitoleic acid m the unsaturated fraction, 
which was already suggested by the results in Table II, was confii*med in the 
present instance by the molecular weights and melting-points of the dihydroxy- 
derivatives from fractions 1, 2 and 3. When the first of these was analysed, 
the values obtained were 0, 67-3; H, 11*0%; moL wt., 300. For an equi- 
molecular mixture of dihydroxypalmitic and dihydroxystearic acids, the 
corresponding figures should be 67*5, 11-35 % and 302. It is therefore probable 
from both experiments that the content of palmitoleic in the unsaturated acids 
was 2-3 %• 

The saturated acids from the unsaturated fraction. The Bertram oxidation and 
the results of Tables II and III all suggest that the saturated acids stiff remaining 
in the liquid fraction amounted to approximately 3*8 % . In order to analyse 
these, each of the solid portions obtained in the last experiment was fractionally 
recrystallised from acetone and its nature investigated. 

From fractions 3 and 4 the solid acids (mol. wt. 252 and 254), consisted 
mainly of palmitic acid. They both gave crops of crystals from acetone, melting 
between 57*5 and 61*5° and typical C and H figures of C, 74*5; H, 12*5 %. 
(O16H32O2 requires 0, 74*9; H, 12*6 % ; mol. wt., 256.) 

After recrystallisation, fraction 2, which had mol. wt. 237, melted at 54-56° 
and therefore most certainly contained palmitic and myristic acids. Fraction 1 
(mol. wt. 213*5) gave three crops and a mother-liquor, the details of which are 
shown in Table IV. 

(Required for C10H20O2: C, 69*8; H, 11*6 %; for C, 72*0; H, 12*0 %; 

and for C14H28O2: C, 73*7; H, 12*3 %.) It must be concluded from these experi- 
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„e„t. that thU, .»aU of 'Sir^rSfal 

saturated fraction in the Twitchell me , palmitic with small 

tion on the nnsaturated fraction II also 

quantities of myristic, and possibly ^-deoano c acids, 

suggested the presence of stearic acid m small amounts. 

Table IV. 

^ 0/ H 0/ Probable constitution 

9 Q.{)3 45 ^6 — I Laurie mixed with myristic acid 

^ 0-18 46 ^ 2*4 12 * 1 ) .1 4 . 

11.5 Possibly w-decanoic acid present 


The detection of highly unsaturated 

out along with small amounts of orgamc acids some tar These wei e h ^ 
off ^nd the residue extracted three times with boilmg absolute alcohol. 0 d o- 

a crude mixture was obtained and was SofT) 

oleobol and from water after treatment with charcoal. The lirst ciop (u u 

liar] Tvr -P 900° but the maior part, even after exhaustive attempts at purification, 
haciM.P. ajUO , DUu me m ju p > i • ri kpc o- tt 9/ TPhe muieral 

melted constantly at 186“ and gave on analysis C, 55-2 H 9 So / ihe mmeral 

98lts were then extracted three times with boiling 70 % alcohol, and u o g- a 
very impure organic acid was isolated. By repeated recrystallisations from both 
wJer and aqueous alcohol after charcoal treatment 0-2 g. of f Pure product was 
menLd Mh 195“. (Found: C, 54-5; H, 9-1 %. Required for C^oH^O^. 
0 54 5 H 9:1'%; andLc^H440i„:C, 56-4; H, 9-6 %.) It therefore seems most 
probable from these figures that the fraction extracted by absolute alcohol was 
a mixture of octahydroxyarachidic and octahydroxybehenic. acids, while that 
isolated by 70 % alcohol was the former of these alone. Owing to the large 
Amounts of mintal salts and the solubility of these hydroxy-compounds, the 
extraction cannot be regarded as in any way complete. The ® 

show however that, in addition to the usual arachidomc acid first discoi-eied by 
Hartley [1909], there is probably also present in liver fat the correspondmg O22 

acid with four double bonds. 4 i • 1 .=,r.i„KiA 

Bromination experiments, m. the known unsaturated acids form soluble 
liquid bromo-derivatives, in addition to solid isomerides, and usually the lormei 
can neither be identified nor estimated. This explains why broinmation has 
never been regarded as a satisfactory method of analysing fatty acid mixtures. 
New interest in such a process has recently been stimulated however by the 
work of Ault and Brown [1934] who have suggested a method, to which reference 
is made later, for estimating arachidonic acid by this means. . n" 

50-3 g. of the unsaturated acids were therefore brominated m ether at 0 m 
the usual way. The insoluble product was filtered off and washed with ether and 
then excess bromine removed from the filtrate and washings by sodium ■ 
sulphate solution. On removing the ether and taking up the residue m light 
petroleum (b.p. 80-100°) and leaving at 0° for one night, a further small amount 
of insoluble bromo-derivative crystallised out. This was filtered off, the hlfrate 
taken to dryness, dissolved in fight petroleum (B.r. 40-60°) and ke^ at 0^ tor 
some days, when crystalline tetrabromostearic acid was deposited, ihe results 
are summarised in Table V, where it should be noted that the saturated acids 
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in tlie unsaturated fraction are taken as being 4 % 
the true data for the petroleum-soluble bromides appi 
that amount. 


Table V 


Bromination of 50-3 g. unsatumfed acids. 


■No. Description g. (») % g. % acids 

1 Insoluble in ether 13-2 240mdef. 68-3 4-18 8-3 342 

Z insoluble in iiigfa. boiling 1-75 „ 68-0 0-56 ivl 337 

petroleum 

3 Tetrabromosteario acid 2-0 112-113 53-3 0-93 1-8 181 

4 Soluble m cold petroleum 77-0 — 4S-0 42-4 84-3 130 

o featurated acids 2*0 • — 2-0 (sat.) 4-0 

Total accounted for oO-O ^9^ 

The absence of linolenic acid. Normall^i^ when linolenie acid is present in a 
mixture, it yields a hexabromostearic acid soluble in benzene, insoluble in ether 
and meltmg at 180°. To search for this substance, 2*9 g. of the ether-iiisoliible 
products of bromination (Table V), were thoroughly extracted with benzene, 
but the two fractions so obtained melted at the same temperature (240° ■with 
decomposition). The absence of linolenie acid was further conhrmed by the 
oxidation experiment already described in which octahydroxyarachidic acid was 
isolated (p. 1364), for in that case no trace of liexahydroxystearic acid could be 
found. It is therefore safe to conclude that, if thisnnsaturated acid were actually 
present, the amount must have been extremely small. 

Apart from this result, the bromination experiment added little to the 
information already gained. It confirmed the presence of ordinary linoleic 
acid and of higher unsaturated acids of the C20 or Cgo type, but unfortunately 
with such a complex mixture nothing of any value could be concluded from 
the soluble bromide fraction (Table V, No. 4), which constituted such a large 
proportion of the whole. The minimum amount of highly unsaturated 620 
and C22 acids present can however be stated from fractions 1 and 2 to have 
been 9*4 % of the total unsaturated fraction. 


Disoussiof. 

The general analysis just described has confirmed and extended the pre- 
existing knowledge of the fatty acids contained in mammalian livers and has 
in several aspects tested the methods by which they may be investigated. 

The relative values of the Twitchell and Bertram processes w'ere well 
illustrated. There is no doubt that the lead soap separation as modified by 
Hilditch and Priestman [1931] gave an exceedingly good separation of the 
saturated and unsaturated acids, whilst the small amount of saturated com- 
pounds still remaining in the liquid portion was readily estimated by a Bertram 
oxidation, carried out on the liquid acids rather than on the original mixture. 
The value so found for these residual acids was confirmed twice by distiiiation 
experiments. 

The method of calculating the amounts of different acids present by distilla- 
tion of the esters, followed by estimations made on the assumption that each 
fraction never contains more than two homologues, has been much used by 
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Hilditcli and liis co-workers and has been recently discussed in detail by 
Hiiditcii [1934]. Provided that a sufficiently large number of fractions be taken, 
it is most iiiiproba.'bie in the case of the saturated acids alone that any one of the 
fractions will contain more than relatively small traces of a third homologiie. 
Even in a case, such as the one described in the present communication, where 
only nine fractions were taken, the final results calculated on this basis probably 
approximated to within a few units of the true value in the large figures recorded. 
At the same time it is difficult to assume a greater degree of accuracy than this, 
for even if it be allowed that the presence of a third homoiogue be negligible, 
other small but appreciable errors may arise, as for example in determining the 
mean molecular weight of each fraction, a figure on which the whole process of 
deducing the composition depends. Provided these and other small errors at this 
stage neutralise each other, as they may often do, the conclusions will approxi- 
mate closely to the true values; but if on the other hand they happen to ac- 
cumulate, the figures finally arrived at for the main constituents will onl}?- 
approach within a few units of the actual percentages which a more accurate 
method would yield. Unfortunately a more accurate method for this purpose 
has not yet been devised. 

The liquid acids present a still more difficult problem. In the present case 
the initial mixture of unsaturated acids was too complex for proper analysis to 
be made by fractional distillation. The failure of the process for this purpose was 
shown by the fact that oleic and linoleic acids were proved by oxidation methods 
to he present in the majority of the fractions, even though the boiling points of 
these differed in the extreme by as much as 35°. Again distillation followed b^?- 
hydrogenation made it certain that C^q and G 22 acids, having two, three and four 
double bonds also existed in the same fractions. Consequently it was impossible 
to elucidate satisfactorily the composition of the unsatiirated liver acids by 
simple calculation from such fractions, although such a procedure may well be 
applicable to the less complex fatty acids of the glycerides and phosphatides 
from plant sources. 

Hydrogenation, therefore, as applied by Kleiik and Schoenebeck [1932] 
appears to be the most satisfactory approach so far devised for the analysis of 
such mixtures, the actual hydrogenation either preceding or following the 
fractional distillation. Such a method eliminates the danger of overlooking the 
presence of liquid saturated acids and, taken in conjunction with the other data 
acquired, it goes far towards yielding a true estimate of the various constituents. 
For the acids under discussion it has shown better than any other method the 
relative amounts of , C^g , C 20 and C 22 compounds and has suggested then* 
relative degrees of unsaturation. The figures so obtained for the C 20 and C 22 
acids, which must have had two or three double bonds, was surprisingly large, 
but they have confirmed very closely the corresponding values found by Klenk 
and Schoenebeck in their work on the acids from ox liver. Unfortunately it has 
been impossible to prepare any derivatives by which these compounds might 
be characterised. The same method gave the content of Cig acids as approxi- 
mately 50 % of the liquid portion and, ffom the yields of di- and tetra-hydimy- 
derivatives, whether obtained by oxidising the total acids as in Part I of this 
series [1934, 1] or each of the various fractions resulting on distillation, it may 
be assumed that the quantity of oleic acid was about five times greater than that 
of the linoleic acid. The amounts of these acids in the unsaturated fraction 
should therefore have been of the order of 42 and 8 % respectively. 

In at least two ways the presence of a lower unsaturated acid, which was 
most probably palmitoleie, was proved. 
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acids still remaining in the li(|uid fraction 
h rio lom it on distillation, the presence of [auric, niN’ristic and iiossiiL' 

- ecanoio acids was shown, in addition to palmitic and traces of stearic acids. 
Aeeoiding to the theory of ^-oxidation of fatty acids, the.se Inunr even-mmihcred 
ncmbers might well be expected to appear in small amounts in the ii(|iiid 
traction oi the liver acids. Any acids having less than 10 carbon atoms would 
fiave been previously removed in the preparation of the total acids from t!i(‘ 
steam solubility in water or their capacity to distil readily iti 

legard to the true amount of arachidonio acid present, Ault and Bi’own 
L J aye pr^ared pure arachidonio acid in different wa vs and brominated the 
pure product. They found that no matter how the acid was made, 1 g. on the 

average yielded approximate.^ 0*842 g. of pol3d'3romMe/instead of the theoretical 
va lie 0 ^ 8 1 g. i.he\^ then assumed that on broiniiiating a iiiixtiire of acids this 
piopoition of ether-insoiiible polj'bromide would remain the same and so thc^y 
suggested the following formula : 

% of arachidonio acid — ether-insolub le bromklefrom 100 g. of mixed acids x 100 

^ ^ 

When this was applied in the present instance, the content of arachidonie acid 
became: 


13-2 X 100 X 100 
50-3 X 84-2 


% = 31-2 0 / 0 . 


Now if it may be assumed for the moment that fraction 4 in Table V consisttvi 
entirely of the bromo-derivatives of a C 20 acid with one double bond, together 
with the corresponding derivatives of arachidonie acid, the maximum amount of 
the latter acid which could, possibty have been present maj- be calculated to be 
26*5 o/q. That it must actually have been considerably less than this figure is 
obvious, for from the distillation-hydrogenation experiment it is certain that 
the petroleum-soluble fraction (No. 4, Table V) must have contained derivatives 
of acids all with higher iodine values than that of a C 20 acid with one double bond, 
and these would all considerably decrease this estimated maximum for the con- 
tent of arachidonie acid. 

The method of Ault and Brown therefore did not apph’ in the present case. 
This might have been due to either of two reasons. In the first place, it is most 
probable that some highly unsaturated C 22 acids were present in small amounts 
in the original mixture, as well as Cgo compounds other than tiie ordinary 
arachidonie acid. These would naturally make it unfair to test the validitj^ of the 
procedure on such a sample of acids. 

In the second place the high value obtained in the present instance by the 
application of this method might have been due to the fact that in the presence 
of other unsaturated acids the proportion of arachidonie acid yielding a solid 
ether-insoluble bromide is greatly enhanced. Such an explanation is possible in 
the light of the work of Eudy [1932], who found that on brominating acids of 
this type the relative proportions of the different forms produced 'varied con- 
siderably with such factors as the type of solvent and the speed of bromination. 
That they may also vary according to the type and proportions of the other 
acids present in the mixture seems very possible. 

The following table shows a summary of the approximate composition of the 
pig liver fatty acids as far as it may be deduced from these experiments. From 
the discussion as a whole it is clear that the figures cannot be other than 
approximate. 
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w.-Decanoic and laurie acids 
Myristic acid 
Palmitic acid 
Stearic acid 
“AracMdic” acid 

Total 


Palmitoleic acid 
Oleic acid 
Linoleic acid 
Linolenic acid 
C 20 acid 
C 22 acid 


Saturated 

Original 

acids 

mixture 

% 

0 / 

/o 

1 

0*4 

2 

0*7 

39 

14-0 

53 

18*8 

5 

1*7 

100 

35*6 

Unsaturated 

Original 

acids 

mixture 

0/ 

0/ 

/o 

/O 

2*5 

1*5 

44 

28 

8 

5 

Absent 

— 

31 

20 

12 

7*5 

97*5 

62*0 


Total 
Total loss =2*4 % 


The C20 and Cgg acids probably existed in the mixture as compounds having from 
two to four double bonds. 


Summary. 


The pig liver fatty acids have been analysed by bromination and distillation 
experiments, the latter being followed both by oxidation and by hydrogenation 
processes. The results are discussed in full and summarised immediately above. 

The authors desire to express their thanks to Prof. H. J. Chamion for his 
continual interest and encouragement during the course of this work. 
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The earliest recorded investigation of the fat-soluble pigments of tlie brown 
algae was made by Cohn [cited by Kjdin, 1912]5 who isolated from the Fhaeo- 
phyceae one brown pigment, phaeophyll, which he presumed was closely reflated 
to chlorophyll. Millardet [1869] clarified the position by showing tliat pha(‘ 0 ])hyli 
could be resolved by partition processes between light petroieum and aicoJ-ioi 
into chlorophyll, a yellow lipochrome, phycoxanthin, and a brown water-sol u}.)l.e 
pigment, phycophain. Sorbj^ [1873] came to the conclusion that the Pucaeeae, 
a branch of the Fhaeophyceae, contained three different 3 ^ellow lipochrome pig- 
ments, xanthophyll, phycoxanthin (which he renamed fucoxanthin) and lichno- 
xanthin, the last occurring in very small amounts. Reinke [1876] considered 
that Sorby’s method of distinguishing between the yellow pigments was un- 
reliable and was himself only able to detect fucoxanthin, -which was not identical 
with the xanthophyll of the higher plants. Tswett [1906], employing the chro- 
matographic method, confirmed the presence of carotene first demonstrated by 
Tammes [1900] and also of fucoxanthin, the presence of w'hich had recently been 
denied by Gaidukow [1903]. Tswett also distinguished a further lipochrome 
pigment, fucoxanthophyll, and showed that whereas fucoxanthin develops an 
intense royal blue colour with hydrochloric acid, fucoxanthophyll gives only a 
green colour. Kylin [1912] further defined the colour reactions of fucoxanthin 
and stated that fucoxanthophyll was identical with the xanthophyll of the 
higher plants (which gives no colour with liydrochloric acid). Willstatter and 
Fage [1914] isolated fucoxanthin as a crystalline compound from various Phaeo- 
phyceae and assigned to it the formula C 40 H 54 O 6 or C 4 oHg,^, 06 . By partition 
processes between aqueous methyl alcohol, ether and light petroleuni, they 
further obtained a pigmented solution which gave no colour with hydrochloric 
acid and on these grounds concluded that /^xanthoplwir’ was also present. 
These authors observed that it was apparently impossible to obtain fucoxanthin 
from brovm algae after a period of 10 days had elapsed from the time of 
gathering; they did not, however, pursue this matter further. 

In view of the wide disparity in the results of the earlier investigators we 
have again carried out an examination of the lipochromes present in Fiicus 
vesicnlosus and have employed for this purpose both the fresh alga and old 
dried material. Our results show that whereas fresh Fucus vesicnlosus contains 
the characteristic brown algal pigment fucoxanthin together with carotene, 
the former pigment is wholly absent from the dried material, which contains 
in its place zeaxanthin. In addition a constitution for fucoxanthin based on its 
chemical properties, and permitting of such a post-mortal transformation, is 
discussed later in the 
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Experimental. 

Old dry Eiicus vesicniosus. The material, collected during the summer months 
from the north coast of Scotland, was air-dried over a prolonged peuiod and 
milled, giving a pale fawn powder which was subjected to a s 5 rstematic solvent 
extraction, a typical experiment being outlined below [see also Heilbroii et cd., 
1934]. The powder (36 kg.) was intermittently stirred with 95 % ethyl alcohol 
(401.) for 18--24 hours at room temperature. The deep olive-green solution 
obtained by filtration through an edge filter was diluted with water (10 1.) and 
shaken with successive portions of light petroleum (b.p. 40-60'') iiiitii the 
extracts were practically colourless. The latter were coinbiiied and coneenti'ated 
under nitrogen (extract A). The alcoholic phase, after further dilution with an 
equal volume of water, was completel}^ extracted with ether, the etJiereal solution 
washed with water, dried and concentrated to about 2000 ml. (extract C). Tiie 
residual meal was extracted with ether (401.), the ethereal solution furnishing 
extract B. 

Extract C. This was dried by distillation with an equal volunu^ of Ijciiziaic 
(final volume 400 ml.) and the cold benzene solution adsorbed in four ])ortious 
on columns (50x5 cm.) filled with Merck standardised Broekmanu alumina 
(1 part) and ordinary alumina (1 part), the chromatogram fieing developcrl 
with light petroleum (b.p. 40-60°) ; three distinct bands were thus obtai]u*d. 

The uppermost band (deep olive-green), which could not coinpietely 
eluted with methyl alcohol, was desorbed slowly with a mixture i>f watt^r, 
methyl alcohol and pyridine. The pigment, obviously of the chloi’ophyll type 
(probably allomerised chlorophyll), was not further examined. 

Elution of the second band (deep brick-red, immediately below the gi*eeu 
band) was performed with methyl alcohol; the solution was coneentrattMl to 
small bulk, poured into water and extracted with ether. The washed and ilriisi, 
ethereal solution was concentrated (2 ml.) and diluted with light pt-troieum. 
After standing in the ice-chest for 24 hours, the precipitated pigment was re- 
peatedly crystallised from benzene-methyl alcohol, from whit-h it separated in 
deep red glistening needles, m.p. 211° (nncorr.). It was cliaraetcnsed as y.ea- 
xanthin by its absorption maxima in CS 2 (518, 483 and 451 wqx) and !>v analysis. 
(Pound: C, 83-2; H, 10*1 %. 0-5 CH3OH requires C, S3-2: H, Khi 

[c/. Kuhn and Grundmann, 1934]. 

The third pigmented section, formed at the base of the eolurnn, after t‘lutiori 
with methyl alcohol and removal of solvent yielded a pale yellow mo f file oil 
from which no crystalline pigment could be obtained. Tliis zone eonsistid of 
terpenoid substances previously reported by Heilbron et al. [1934]. 

Extracts A and B. After removal of solvent the residue in eadi (‘ase was 
saponified with 10 % methyl alcoholic potash (3 1.) at 40° for 3 houi'S. The 
unsaponifiable material obtained by ethereal extraction was freiai from fu(*o- 
sterol and hentriaeontane by crystallisation from methyl ahfohol as ci<*seribfd 
by Heilbron et al. [1934], and the deep red methyl aleoholii* mother-licfaors 
were steam-distilled in an atmosphere of nitrogen to remove volatih^ t<Tpent‘s, 
The i-esidue was extracted with benzene and- the dried concentrated solution 
(50 ml.) chromatographically resolved as described atmve. The eompfett^i 
chromatogram showed three distinct red bands, the uppermost of whii^h on 
elution with methyl alcohol yielded a further quantity of z(m.xauihin, m.p. 
208-209°. The central band was also eluted with methyl aieohol and soiutimi 
concentrated until turbid. The pigment which separated on cooling was 
recrystallised from benzene-methyl alcohol, giving beautiful imfaliie fiukt‘S, 
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M.v. 178-179° (Unoorr.), of ^-carotene; absorption maxima in CS,, 518, 483 and 
lolmja. (Pound: C, 89-3, H, 10-8 %. C^oHje requires C, 89-5; H^10•6 %.) 

Elution of the brownish red zone at the base of the column provided a further 

quantity of terpenoid material. 

Fresh Fucus vesiculosus. The minced alga (50 kg.) was freed from mucilages 
by washing twice with aqueous acetone (50 1. of 40 %) as described by Willstatter 
and. Page [1914]. The washed material was covered with methylated spirit 
(50 1.) and allowed tp stand for 24 hours with intermittent agitation. The 
alcoholic extract was resolved as described above into extracts A, B and C. 

Extract C. This was dried with benzene and the solution (31.) chromato- 
graphically resolved in 15 portions in columns (50 x 5 cm.) filled with partially 
deactivated alumina (prepared by washing Brockmann activated alumina with 
methyl alcohol and subsequent drying in air) the chromatograms being de- 
veloped with benzene-light petroleum (1:1) and finally washed with light 
petroleum (b.p. 40-60°)^. The completed chromatogram formed three definite 
bands, the uppermost of which, a deep olive-green, appeared to be identical 
with that obtained from extract C of the old alga. The middle broad crimson 
band was eluted "with method alcohol and the deep red solution diluted with an 
equal volume of water and allowed to stand, atmospheric oxygen being excluded 
by a thin layer of light petroleum. The pigment which slowly separated as a 
semi-crjrstalline precipitate at the interphase was dried in vacuo over sodium 
sulphate. On recrystallisation from ether-light petroleum pure fucoxanthin 
separated in deep orange-red needle aggregates, m.p. 166-168° (uncorr.); ab- 
sorption maxima in carbon disulphide, 510, 477 and 445 m/r; in chloroform 
4S7 and 456mja. (Found: C, 75-3; H, 9-3 %.) Karrer et aL [1931] give the m.p. 
as 160° (corr.) and maxima in chloroform at 492 and 457 mp,. Willstatter and 
Page [1914] record a m.p. at 159*5-160-5° (corr.) and 158° (uncorr.). In agree- 
ment with these latter authors we have observed that whereas the blue colour 
produced by the action of acids on fucoxanthin exists in aqueous solution only 
in the presence of ether, when a light petroleum solution is treated with 25 % 
hydrochloric acid the blue colour remains entirely in the upper layer. 

The third band on elution with methyl alcohol gave an orange -red solution, 
which in contrast to that obtained above, yielded its contained pigment to light 
petroleum on dilution. When a test portion of this was treated with 25 % 
hydrochloric acid a magenta colour was observed in the acid layer in addition 
to the royal blue colour in the light petroleum. The solution, obviously complex, 
was ultimately resolved by adsorption on fuUer’s earth, two distinct pigments 
being obtained. That occurring in the larger proportion on recrystallisation from 
ether-light petroleum yielded fucoxanthin, whilst the other (circa 2 mg.), which 
was extreme}}" resinous, has not as yet been obtained in a crystalline state. Its 
ethereal solution gives with 25 % hydrochloric acid a colourless upper and a 
magenta lower layer and in carbon disulphide shows general absorption with a 
marked inflection at 500m/x. The pigment is presumably the “fucoxanthin-/?’’ 
refeiTcd to but not isolated by Kylin [1927], who stated that there was a small 
amount of another pigment giving a more violet colour with hydrochloric acid. 

We are inclined to believe that it is partially oxidised fucoxanthin, a view 
supported by catalytically hastening the autoxidation [qf. Palmer and Thrun, 
1916] of the pure pigment. A solution of fucoxanthin (25 mg.) in glacial acetic 
acid (19 mi.) was heated on a steam-bath for 1 hour with ferric chloride (10 mg.) 
iind the cooled solution rendered alkaline with dilute sodium hydroxide solution. 

^ if fully activated alumina is used the pigments are so strongly adsorbed that separation of 
the zones is impossible. 
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The pigment was removed with ether and the washed and dried ethereal solution 
evaporated. The residue was dissolved in benzene (2oml.) and ehromatogra- 
phically examined on a column of activated alumina, when onlj one stionglj 
adsorbed red band was obtained. Elution with methyl alcohol jnelded a red 
solution from which no orystallisable material could be obtamed. The pigment 
contained in this eluate was, however, identical with fucoxanthm-p m that 
treatment of an ethereal solution with 25 % hydrochloric acid gave a magenta- 
coloured acid layer and in CSg it showed a pronounced inflection at oOiwi/i. 

Extract A. This was examined in detail in order to ascertain wdiether any 
“xanthophyll” other than fueoxanthin was present. The eoneentrated light 
petroleum solution (3000 ml.) was directly resolved by adsorption ui H portion.s 
on partially deactivated alumina, giving a complex chromatogram showmg nve 
distinct bands (Fig. 1). 






Allomerised 

cMorophyll 

Pectins, fucosterol and 
fueoxanthin 

Fucosteroi and 
fueoxanthin 


) Chlorophyll -a 


Hentriacontane, terpenes 
and ^-carotene 


Fig, 1. 

Band B. This band was eluted with methyl alcohol and the eluate diliitetl 
to 75 % with water and extracted twice with light petroieiini. Tiu* lou'ta' phasi*, 
after separation and further dilution, yielded precipitated fueoxanthin. m.v. 
161-163°. The washed light petroleum phase was dried and a ti‘.st |x.>rtion 
evaporated, dissolved in ether and treated with 25 hydroehiorie acitl : a greiai 
lower layer (finally changing to blue) was thus obtained {agreement with 
Tswett^s [1906] fucoxanthophyll). This solution sliould, however, aerording tu 
Wiilstatter and Page [1914] contain ‘"xanthophyirh The total light |)etrn]eum 
solution was consequently evaporated and the residue treated with eokl nnuiiyi 
alcohol; a quantity of brown pectinoid material {circa 2 g.) was pr(‘<apitat{*d h 
The mother-liquors were evaporated, the residue was dissolved in the si!ialk*si 
volume of ether and a large excess of light petroleum addt'd. After standing 
for 24 hours, the practically colourless light petroleum solution (whi(*h \\'as fomal 
to contain fucosterol, m.p. 124°) was decanted from the dee]) real eimst. wluf'h, 
on recrystallisation from ether-light petroleum, yieldeii pure fueoxanthitn m:p. 
166-167° (uncorr.). It is thus evident that the green ‘hieid'’ colour is not <lne 
to any specific pigment such as fucoxanthophyll but must be mainh- ftieoxant bin 
contaminated with the above materials, 

^ When using alga gatliered in the winter months we have found that tin* amount of this 
substance is so large as to render the isolation of any pigment exeeprionally dillii'idt. 
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iust^e^crlhp^^!^® bright red band on elution and resolution by the methods 

just desciibed furnished fucoxanthin and fucosterol. 

were l-f-5 o-^ n'n 3^9 described the amounts of fueoxanthin and zeaxanthin 

1 log. and 2 g. respectively. 

Fueoxanthin. 

of six oxygen 

S C ’e exTsTSl^^^^ P"'-" ^^at only four 

formed for us hv determmations were kmdly per- 

miinca loi us by Drs Roth and Moller of Heidelberg: 

6-74 mg. fueoxanthin 0-93 ml. CH^ (N.T.P.) ; 3-9 active H. 
b-4/bmg. „ 0-92 ml. „ 4-0 

(ral^+ 73 % 0 ^-*^’ stated that fueoxanthin was optically active 
meirtCCCuL?^r^ ^ re-investigation of our higher-melting pig- 

[19341 7io Ht the results obtained by Kuhn and Grmidmann 

207° to 91^0 ‘ purification processes raised the melting-point of zeaxanthin from 
of this r^‘ir + likewise found that the reported optical activity ([a]o,-70°) 

01 tnis pigment was non-existent. J'u-Jc.i 

preseS o*f 1 7 been made, without avah, to demonstrate the 
' ^ ^1 ®ups in the pigment, and thus, if such exist, they cannot 
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occupy positions analogous to those in astacene [Karrer and Loewe, 1934] or 
rhodoxanthiii [Kuhn and Brockmann, 1933]. This does not, lioi-^’ever, preseliide 
the possibilities of such groups actually being present, for ^-earoteiioiie (I) 
[Kuhn and Brockmann, 1932] only yields a dioxime, and capsonibiii (II) which 
according to Zechmeister and t. Cholnoky [1935] is a diii 5 ^drox 3 dvetone lails 
altogether to form any ketonic derivatives. 

The pa;rallel with the inert oxygen atoms in fucoxanthin leads iis^tentatively 
to suggest the possibility that this pigment has the structure (I\ ) {l)eing in 
effect a diliydroxy-capsorubin^). Such a constitution necessitates a foriixiila 
C^QHgoOe in place of the hitherto assumed C4oH5<j06, and that siicli an alteration 
is Justified is seen from the following anal^^ses. 



Carbon 

O’ 

/Q 

liydrrgen 

.'O ■ 

8*9' . 

Qr/hcodc 

75 -4 

H*4 

Found 

75-3 

UO 

id 

Found [Karrer et al., 1931] 

75*5 


Further, as has alread}^ been showm, the structure for fucoxanthin tnust he 
such as to accommodate a facile niorteni transformation iiitt > zt‘axa uthin {111). 

Whereas our suggested formula would permit of such a transforjuatiou it would 
be extreme^ difficult to account for this if fucoxanthin had Inalroxy -groups in 
either positions 04:64' or C^rCg'. 

Adffitional support of (IV) has been unexpected! oluained In' drastic 
perhydrogenation with an excess of platinum catal^^st. Tlie hwh'txgHmatitJii wa.s 
carried out in acetic acid under an average pressure of 30 lbs. sep in. The ful!\’ 
hydrogenated product (tetranitromethane test) crystallised from metipvl aicolud- 
ethyl acetate in small plates, m.p. 63-64°, and was proved h\' anal\’sis trj lurre 
an oxygen content lower than that of the anticipated pm*h\xIrorucoxaiithiiL 
(Found: C, 82-3; H, 13*9 %. C^oH^gOg refpiires Ch Si *4; H, 13-2 ''o.) Ihifortu- 
natety, owing to lack of material we have so far ])etm unable t(» etmtirm the 
above result, but our experiments will be continued as soon as suitiihlc fresh 
Fuctis vesiculosus becomes available. 

Against formula (IV) Karrer et al. [1931] found that only h) molecules of 
hydrogen were requhed to saturate fucoxanthin wluu'eas 13 molei‘iik*s would 
be required for a complete conversion into perlpvdrozeaxantinn. Furtluax as a 
product of energetic oxidation these authors only detected oca'-dimethyhnahaiic 
acid whereas aa'-dimethylsuccinie acid is also to he anticifaxted. We intend to 
reinvestigate these results on our chromatographieall^' purified pigment iti due 
course. • 

The fact that alcoholic alkali reacts with fucoxanthin to pro<hu'e a sub- 
stance much more susceptible to the action of acids was first <d)served In' Kylin 
[1912] and confirmed by Willstatter and Page [1914]. ^Ve haw now (‘xamiiK'd 
this effect in detail. jPhicoxanthin (100 mg.) was allowed to .stuml t'ui' 24 lioui'.s 
with 5 % methyl alcoholic potash (25 ml.) in an atmospluTt> of uitrugen. '['lie 
alkaline solution, after dilution, was extracted with ether. Tlie wa.-ilied inni dried 
solution was evaporated to dryness under nitrogen and the n'.sidue dissolved in 
methyl alcohol. The resultant solution is extraordinarily .s(‘iisiti\'(‘ to acids, 
rapidly developing a deep blue colour when exposf-d to tlie'atino.sphere, and this 
extreme lability has so far precluded attempts at reery.stallisation. Tliat thc^ 

^ In this connection the recent isolation by Leclerer [UKltj of ('iipsoruhin from thr* asridi.'in 
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CLXVIL THE ALGAE, 
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ALGAL CONSTITUENTS, 
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AHD RICHARD FRANCIS PHIPERS. 

From the Chemical Department, University of Manclmster . 

{Received April 6th, 1935.) 

Ik a former publication [Heilbron et al., 1934] covering a preliininary examina- 
tion of the Phaeopliyceae a description was given of the isolation of a new sterol, 
fucosterol, C 29 H 4 gO. We have now extended oiir investigations to members 
of the Chloropliyceae and Rhodophyceae in order to ascertain whether tliis 
sterol is common to all species of algae and also to detennine tlie character of 
the lipoid pigments. No mention of the presence of sterols in these plants is to 
be found in the literature and little is known of the carotenoid pigments. 
Willstatter and Page [1914] shoived that the marine green alga Ulm laduca 
contained only carotene and xanthoph3^1i, and Kylin [1927] using quiditative 
capillary analytical methods for detection, but without actually isolating any 
pigments, stated that the lipochromes existent in the stated species were as 
shown in the following table : 


Higlier plants 

Carotene 

-h 

Phyllorhodin 

+ 

Xanthophyli Phylloxanthin Fiieoxaiitliiii 

Chloropliyceae 


-f 

.4- 4. ... 

Rhodophyceae 

+• 

+ 

_U 

Phaeophyceae 

-f- 

- 

+■ 'f "t- 


The presumed pigments, ph^dlorhodin, phylloxanthin aiicl even xanthopiiyl! 
require re-identification in the light of our present knowledge of tlie plant 
lipochromes. 

In our present study we have examined three frevshwater Cidorophyceae, 
viz. : Cladophora sauteri, Oedogonkmi and NiteUa opaca, and ha\"e taken Khody- 
menia palmata as a typical member of the Rhodophyceae. 

Expekimektal. 

General procedure, 

Cladophora sauteri {150 'kg. ^wet weight) collected from HIckliiig Biond, 
Norfolk, w’-as covered with methylated spirit (300 litres) and allowed ftj staml 
for 24 hours with intermittent agitation. The deep oiive-gretm {‘xtrat't aftor 
concenti*ation to one-third its volume was saponilied at room t (‘in perainn^ Ibr 
24hourshy the addition of 20 % aqueous KOH (2 litres). The wluile was diluted 
with water, exhaustively extracted with ether, the ethereal solution waslu^d 
with water anci dried over sodium sulphate.. In tht^ case of Rhodymeuia pnlmaUi 
(50 kg. wet weight) (collected from the north coast of S<*otland), tlie ]>iant vas 
washed free from mucilages with 40 % acetone [see Heilbron and Phipias. 19351 
and extracted with methylated spirit (50 litres), the alcoliolie oxfmet fn-ing 
saponified and the ■ unsaponifiable.. material transferrt^d to ethm* as deseiilM^d 
above. 
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jvt.p. 67-68°. The crude sterols obtained on concentration of the methyl alcoholic 
mother-liquors were separated by bromination, and fucosteryl acetate tetra- 
bromide, m.p. 131-133°, aaid sitosteryl acetate dibromide, m.p. 120°, were thus 

obtained. , . 

(c) Oedogonmm. 

' ^ Similar treatment of the crude material ^delded a small amount (2 mg.) of 
the same phytosteroiin, m.p.- 283-285°, as obtained above: the sterol fraction, 
on crystallisation from methyl alcohol yielded sitosterol, m.p. 135°; no trace of 
fucosterol could be found but heiitriacontane was again detected. 


(d) Rliodymenia palmata. 

The crude sterols, m.p. 114-115°, on repeated crystallisation from methyl 
alcohol, furnished hentriacontane and fucosterol, m.p. 122 - 123 °. Bromination of 
a portion of the crude sterol acetate gave only fueosteiyi acetate tetral)roinide, 
M.p. 130-132°. 

Carotenoid pigments. 

The deep crimson methyl alcoholic solutions obtained aftei' iTum^vai of the 
sterols ill the manner described were subjected to the Kraus partition with 
90 % methyl alcohol and light petroleum. 

Cladophora sauteri. 

(a) The light petroleum, phase. Adsorption on activated aliimina and develo]>- 
ment of the chromatogram with light petroieiiin gave three distinct <a‘angt‘-!’ed 
bands. The uppermost band, on elution with methyl alcohol and subs{*qnenT 
crystallisation from the same solvent yielded a deep red solitl 175-177 
(uncoiT.),, having absorption maxima in carbon disulphide at 505 and 41Zmp 
(see later). 

Attempts to crystallise the concentrated methyl alcoholic eluatc of tlu‘ secinid 
zone were abortive owmg to the presence of terpenes and sterols. We have ntnv 
found that lipochromes can be compietely free<l from terjienes b\’ adsorption 
on fuller’s earth. Whereas the pigments are strongli' adsorl>e/L prolonged 
washing of the developed chromatogram with benzene effect ively rtnnovt^s all 
terpene. The eluted pigment solution, now only contaminated with sterr^l was 
further purified by adsorption on calcium carbonate; in this case the pigment 
passed down the column, the sterol being retained in the u|.>per seetimi. Tin* 
pigment obtained by concentration of the final methyl alcoholic eiuate yieldi^cl 
on crystallisation from the same solvent, lutein as a fine red powaiia*, 1.87 ' 
(uncorr.), having absorption maxima in carbon disulphide at 512 an<l 41Ump, 
The third band passed rapidly through the column and was in the 

filtrate. Removal of solvent gave a deep red odorifcTous oil from which lerptiies 
were removed by the process described above. Klution of the pignu*nt and 
repeated crystallisation from methyl alcohol- benzene fmmished ^-earottaa.^ in 
smalT glistening coppery plates, m.p. ' 178-179° (imcorr.), having abHurption 
maxima ill carbon disulphide at 518, 483 and 450 w/i. 

(b) The methyl alcoholic phase, The^ solvent vras removcM'l ami thc^ ivmhw 
dissolved in a mixture of benzene-light petroleum (1:3) and adsorbed on acti- 
vated alumina, giving a very complex chromatogram consisting of four orange- 
red zones. Since the eluates of the zones were spectroscopically icJentical 
(maxima in carbon disulphide at 505, 474 and 44.6mfi} the <^omplexitv^ t>f the 
chromatogram is definitely due to sterol and terpene contaminants. Concen- 
tration of the eluates yielded red solids, m.p. 175-178° (iincorr.), winch were 
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petroleum cliromato^“n° KuhlTfd ST the light 

«Jowmg the same absorption fromT ^ ^ 

c lomatographic treatment on calcium carhn/*T (^’’^tumnalis; by repeated 
It into taraxanthm and lutem. Adontiuc f ® authors finally resolved 
M.P 175-178°, was resolved from benzene-liS!t^^ 

a^f ?u carbonate and finally on a<^iV (^•^) by adsorption 

a further quantity of lutein being thus obtain taraxanthin and 

Aanthinfrom methyl alcohol contfi^ino- a r‘ ^^^'y^^^'^isation of the tara- 

pfhSe "to? S ildlSIfri’’ 1 

s/t?' %> — - Se tis sr 

. . Nitella opaea. 

(a) Light petroleum phase. The solution aft^ ^ ^• 

on calcium carbonate, showed two distinn+ ’n ®'<J®orption and development 
f which on elution and cT?tSisS“J intense 

^-carotene, whilst the uppei- and smauS< furnished 

identical with lutein. ibnnd to be spectroscopically 

Ji: "„ru?„r.S” 

aorbed on . activated alumina. DevelopmSt S ^■ 

bioad orange-red bands, the lower of which on i gave two 

benzene-methyl alcohol furnished lutett crystallisation from 

189-190“ (uncorr.) having abortion deep red plates, m.p. 
and 445j?ip). The upper zone contain^ T®' “ ®®'^bon disulphide at oil, 479 
173-176°, spectroscopically identical with tLxaShhi pigment, m.p. 

0 ^<^ogoiiium. 

(а) Light petroleum phase. The solution aft,.,. x- 

bonate gave a obromatogram sliowiiifr thr^A 4 . calcium car- 

as shown by Kraus paiSn coSte^S t 

escaped partition. The second and mlin bind f,f which had 

third, which was of a bright yellow colour wp <5 / 6 -carotene, while the 

as <z-earotene (absorption maxima in carbon ®P®®troseopicaIly characterised 

(б) WafcoALpS 

as previously described, when two^cfistinet bandt?"^? j 
winch yielded taraxanthin; the lower band containld^^ obtamed, the upper of 
which after re-adsorption on calcinL n ! 175-177°, 

taraxanthin. ^ ^ resolved into 

Khodymenia palmata. 

(a) iig-AipeiroZeMmpAuse. Thelipochromes wWcbr. r h- 

manner, enlisted of ^-carotene and^ a tracTof luS. 
with those obtaSed fr?m the^TOrSspoSg 

^OMteri, the pigments thus being taraxaS and Oladophora 

Discussion. 

reveals “V 

ea* gvep Of s^as 
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Table I. 


Lipochromes 


Sterols 


Hentria- 

contane 


I, and plants 

, ( Oedogonium 

Cmoro- J (jiado'phora santeri 

'pnyceae opaca 

Rttodo- f 2 

phyceae | 

( Helvetia caoialicvlata^ 
Phaeo- J jj'qicus vesiculosus 

phyceae [jjammaria digitata^ 


+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 


8-Caro- 

tene 

+ 

+ 

•+ 

-h 


+ 

+ 

+ 


a-Caro- 

tene 

+ 

+ 


Lutein 

+ 

-f- 

+ 

+ 


Tara- 

xanthin 

+ 

+ 

+ 


Fuco- 

xantliin 


Sito- 

sterol 


Fuco- 

stero! 


+ 

■f 


* Unpublished investigations. 


Ehdophyce.. o„n^i«i»g ^ ™a 

SS iSq 7 tarn th. conrtitmnte of fl.e no™.! !...<! 

p£ i ori™/tl,ro.«h the spec™, the Phaeophyce* be.tn.g ht.le »- 

semblance to the former. 
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other Chlortphyceae”. Our investigations f jf 

statement, and indeed as far as the chemical composition ^ J- - 

cerned these plants can be considered as land plants. The normal Chloi oph.% c t.n 
contain both the phytosterol, sitosterol and the algal sterol, fuoosteiol 1 u>m 
the Rhodophyceae, sitosterol is absent, only fucosterol being ^ 

this oToup does not contain the land plants’ sterol, it s ill retains the tip -a! 
phytoxanthophylls, viz. taraxanthin and lutem. In the 1 ^ 
last relationship with the land plants is severed, the charactiii.dK i.!,„m 

fucoxa/iithin bGins substitutfod. . , . 

Turning now to the results reported by Kylin [1927] and comparing t leni 
with our findings (see Table I) the identity of phyllorhodin with tara.xanrhni 
and of santhophyll with lutein is evident. We are cxtremeli doubtiiil as ti 1 
existence of alipoehrome, phylloxanthin, which Ivyhn states gives a green ('oloiu 
with 25 % hydrochloric acid, for we have repeatedly ob.served such a plM-nu- 
menon with crude algal pigment solutions. Careful resolution, however, in- 
variably yielded pigments giving no such colour on treatment witli acid (see 

^^^°lSfereS^hrf alio been made [Heilbron ei al, 1934] to the intm-esting 
relationship existing between fucosterol and the isomeric sterol of the inolluses 
ostreasterol (a dehydrositosterol) [Bergmann, 1934]. The evidence now brougiit 
to light that many species of algae also contain sitosterol further einpiiasise.s 
the very close biological relationship between these three sterols : 


AlC4AE 

Fucosterol 

and 

Sitosterol 


Isomeric 

Sitostanol 


Mollcsca 

Ostreasterol 

I 2:h, 


Ho 
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SUMMABY. 

The unsaponifiable material from Cladophora muteriy Nitella opaca, Oe/lo- 
gonium and Rhodymenia palmata has been examined. A clear-cut change in 
the character of the lipoids is observed when passing from one species to another. 

(1) Whereas Oedogonium resembles the land plants in containing only sito- 
sterol, Oladophora sauten and Nitella opaca produce both the former sterol and 
fiicosterol, the latter alone being present in the marine algae Rhodymenia palmata 
and Fuous vesiculosus. 

(2) All algae contain small amounts of the paraffin hydrocarbon hentria- 
contane. 

(3) A new phytosterolin, m.p. 283-285®, has been isolated from Nitella opaca 
and Oedogonium. 

(4) The lipochrome pigments lutein, taraxanthin and j8-carotene were iso- 
lated from all species and a- carotene was observed in Oedogonium. This presents 
a marked contrast to the Phaeophyceae (see preceding paper). 

The evidence adduced shows that the Oedogoniales show a closer chemical 
relationship to the land plants than to the typical algae. 

Our thanks are due to Mi* A. Lumley and Dr J. A. Lovern, of the Torry 
Research Station, Aberdeen, for the supply of the algae, and to Mr A. E. Gdlam, 
of this Department, for spectroscopic data. We also gratefully acknowledge a 
grant in aid of this work from the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. 
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CLXVIII. THE ALGAE. 

Ill, THE ISOLATION OF LACTOFLAVIN. 



By ISIDOR morris HEILBRON, EDRYD OWYLFA PARRY 
AND RICHARD FRANCIS PHIPERS. 

From the Chemical Department, University of Manchester. 

{Received April 6th, 1936.) 

Whilst iactoflaviii is widely distributed in both tlie aniniai [Kulm et al., 1934] 
and vegetable kingdoms [Gyorgy et al., 1934], it is still imeertain wlietlier tills 
flavin is the sole member of the group or whether there are several such com- 
pounds, i.e. hepatoflavin from horse liver [Stern, 1933], hepaflavin from malt 
[Karrer et al., 1934], uroflavin from urine [Kosciiara, 1934] and renoflaviii from 
ox kidney [Guha and Biswas, 1934]. 

In order to investigate the possible presence of lyocliromes in the algae and 
to ascertain whether the flavin, if present, is identical with lactoflavin, we iiave 
examined the marine brown alga Fiicus vesmdostis and the fresh water green 
alga Cladophora sauteri in detaO. 

During our investigations a communication appeared bj’ Euler and Adler 
[1934] in which they claim to have detected the presence of flavins in several 
marine Phaeophyceae. As, however, these authors relied solely upon specti'O- 
scopic evidence, the question as to the identity still remained open. 

Experimental. 

Fucus vesiculosus. 

The pale brown aqueous acetone washings from the fresh alga (oO kg. wet 
weight) [see Heilbron and Phipers, 1935] were very glutinous owing to large 
amounts of mucilage, thus rendering the usual procedure for the isolation of 
flavins by adsorption on fuller’s earth impracticable. To overcome this diflicuity 
we employed the methods described by Warburg and Christian [1933] wliendy 
the photo-derivative lumilactoflavm is obtained. A jiortion of the extrai't (10 L) 
was freed from acetone and made A 72 with respect to alkali by the addition of 
aqueous sodium hydroxide (380 ml. of 13 After irradiation, the lumiliavin 
was extracted from the acidified aqueous solution with chloroform. The liright 
yellow pigment, after purification by conversion into the so<iium salt and (inally 
by crystallisation from water, melted at 310^ deeomp. (uneorr.) and exhibited 
an absorption maximum in chloroform at 447 m/x. Warburg and Christian give 
for lumilactoflavin M.p, 320° (corr.) and an absorption maximum in ehloroferm 
at 445~455m/x. Kuhn, Rudy and Wagner- Jauregg [1933] give 328' (voir.) 
and report an absorption maximum in chloroform at 445 m/x. 

Cladophora sauteri. 

The methods described by Kuhn and Kaltschmitt [1935] for ewtraetion of 
lactoflavin from. hay were employed. The alga (50 kg. w^et WTight) was coverc*d 
with , hot dilute hydrochloric acid (501. . at p^ 1-2} and ailownd to stand with 
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intermittent agitation for 12 hours. The flavin was removed from this aqueous 
extract by adsorption on fuller’s earth and further purified by adsorption on 
lead sulphide and frankonite KL. The pigment was acetylated and chromato- 
graphically separated from impurities on a column of alumina. After elution, 
crystallisation of the pigment from aqueous methyl alcohol yielded red-brown 
crystals decomposing at 230° (uncorr.) with slight sintering at 180° (absorption 
maxima in water at 445 and 360 m/x). Kuhn and Wagner-fJauregg [1933] give 
for tetra-acetyl-lactoflavin m.p. 235° decomp, (corr.) and absorption maxima in 
water at 445 and 374-376m/x. 

SXTMMAKY. 

Marine and fresh water algae as typified by Fucus vesiculosus and Gladopliora 
scmteri both contain flavins. Lactoflavin has been obtained from the latter alga 
by direct adsorption from the aqueous extract, a process inapplicable to the 
former from which the photo -derivative lumilactoflavin was isolated. 


We wish to thank Mr A. E. Gillam of this Department for the spectroscopic 
data, and the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research for a grant to 
further this research. 
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CLXIX. THE LIPOCHROMES OF SEA ANEMONES. 
1. CAROTENOID PIGMENTS OF ACTINIA EQUINA, 
ANEMONIA SULCATA, ACTINOLOBA DIANTHUS 
AND TEALIA FELINA. 

By ISIDOR morris HEILBRON, HAROLD JACKSON 
AND RICHARD NORMAN JONES. 

From the Department of Chemistry^ University of llanchester. 

{Received April 6th, 1935.) 

Although during the past few years the structure of the plant lipoehronies has 
been more or less completely elucidated, comparatively little is as yet knou n 
concerning the polyene pigments of marine animals. Indeed, up to the present, 
only one such pigment, astacene, which appears to be widety distributed in 
marine fauna, has been isolated and its structure determined [Kiilin and Lederer , 
1933; Kuhn, Lederer and Deutsch, 1933; Karrer and Benz, 1934; Karrer and 
Loewe, 1934; Karrer et al., 1935]. 

Euler et al. [1933] have described the occurrence of a pigment, salmeiiie acid, 
in the salmon whilst Euler andHellstrom [1934] have isolated a further piginc‘nt, 
asterinic acid, from the starfish {Asterias rubens). Lonnberg [1931, 1, 2: 1932; 
1933] has recorded spectroscopic data for the pigment extracts of numerous 
species of marine invertebrates. Various other pigments have been isolated by 
Lederer [1933; 1934, 1,2] from different species of ascidia, mollusea and Crus- 
tacea, the more important being pectenoxanthin, 31 .p. 182^, from the mollust*, 
Pectin maximus; glycymerine, m.p. 148-153°, from the scollop, PectHncuIas 
glycymeris, and cynthiaxanthin, m.p. 188-190°, fi’om the aseidian, Haheyfdhia 
papillosa. None of the above pigments has been examined in any great detail 
owing to the extreme difficulty of obtaining them in adequate C|uantity. 

In the case of the pigments of various species of sea anemotK*, only one 
member has previously received attention. From Acthiia (quiim Faiire and 
Lederer [1934] isolated a pigment, actimoerjdhrin, m.p. 85°, which they show<>d 
was a carotenoid ester. Prior to the appearance of tliese authors’ paper* wv were 
ourselves engaged upon an examination of this pigment and, working on a largcu* 
scale, have obtained from it a hydrolysis product, m.p. 191-192°, whi(*h is, so far 
as we know, unique among carotenoids both as regards colour and ab.sorption 
spectrum. Whereas actinioerythrin has absorption maxima in cjarbon disulphide 
at 574, 538 and 497m/x the new pigment, for which we propose the name 
''violerythrini\ shows maxima in the same solvent at 625, 57() and 540wp. 

In addition to the above, three other species, Actinoloba duailhm, TeaUa 
felina and Anemonia sulcata, hme so iax been examinc<i. Like Actinki tqaitui, 
both. Actinoloba dianthus and Tealia felina contain, apart from carotcuie. i)nl\‘ 
esterified carotenoids. The red. pigment of Actinoloba dianthus is readily hydro- 
lysed,: yielding an acid, M.p. . 195— 196°,' both acid and ester showing a single 
absorption maximum .in carbon disulphide near 495 m/x. B>ooi Tealia felina 
two pigments have been isolated; of these one is possiWy identical with actinio- 
erythrin whilst the second on hydrolysis.. yields an acid, m.f, . 295 - 298 °, with .a 
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si^le absorption maximum near 500 m/x in carbon disulphide. Anemonia sulcata 

ciiifers from tlie other three species in containing no esterified pigments. The 
main lipochrome, sulcatoxanthin^ for which the formula C 4 oH 520 g is suggested 
by analytical data, is characterised by three absorption maxima in carbon 
disulphide at 516, 482 and 450 m/x. 

The present communication deals with the method of isolation of the pig- 
ments and certain preliminary observations as to their nature. 

Experimental. 

1. Actinia equina. 

Isolation of actinioerythrin. The anemones were minced and repeatedly ex- 
tracted with a mixture of ether and acetone (1:1) at room temperature. The 
combined extracts were concentrated to small bulk and diluted with water and 
the pigment was transferred to light petroleum. Phosphatides and sterols were 
removed by precipitation from the concentrated light petroleum solution with 
acetone, followed by further concentration and freezing to — 10°. The pigment was 
again transferred to light petroleum and adsorbed on alumina (Merck standardised 
Brockmann diluted with an equal volume of inactive alumina) ; the chromatogram 
was developed with benzene; the actinioerythrin formed an intense violet- 
black zone on the upper half of the column, whilst a yellow pigment, spectro- 
scopically identified as carotene, washed rapidly through. The ester was eluted 
with light petroleum-methyl alcohol and readsorbed from light petroleum on 
calcium carbonate, whereby remaining traces of sterol, terpene material and a 
further yellow pigment (absorption maxima at 502, 472 and 442m/x in carbon 
disulphide and probably a taraxanthin ester) were removed. After elution and 
removal of solvent, the crude actinioerythrin was crystallised from absolute 
alcohol giving microscopic red-black needles, m.p. 83° (uncorr.) (Eabre and 
Lederer [1934] give m.p. 85°), In agreement with these authors we find that 
whereas in carbon disulphide the pigment is characterised by three absorption 
maxima at 574, 538 and 4:91 m/a, in alcohol only one band with head at 511m/x 
is present. On partition between light petroleum and 90 % methyl alcohol 
actinioerythrin is wholly epiphasic (the yield of crystalline pigment from 500 
anemones is approximately 30 mg.). 

Isolation of violerythrm. Eabre and Lederer [1934], working with a minute 
quantity of the ester, noted its ready hydrolysis but state that the resultant 
^‘acid’^ decomposed on liberation. We have found, however, that under carefully 
controlled conditions of saponification a crystalline product can be isolated. 
x4.s a result of numerous experiments the following method has been found the 
most satisfactory. A solution of actinioerythrin (5 mg.) in light petroleum was 
saponified by shaking at room temperature with methyl alcoholic sodium 
hydroxide (20 ml. of 2*5 %) until the pigment was completely transferred to 
the alcohol phase (approximately 1 hour). The latter was diluted with water 
and rendered faintly acid with 5 % acetic acid, the end-point being readily 
observed by a colour change from cherry-red to orange. The pigment was 
extracted with ether and the washed solution dried over anhydrous sodium 
sulphate. After removal of solvent the crude solid was recrystallised from 
aqueous pyridine, when violerythrin (1 mg.) separated in deep violet micro- 
crystals, M.p. 191-192° (absorption maxima at 625, 576 and 540m/x in carbon 
disulphide). The pigment exhibits a remarkable range of colours in various 
solvents; in benzene it is deep blue, in pyridine and acetone bright blue, in ether 
and alcohol violet-red and in carbon disulphide purple. 
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From the above it would be anticipated that violer}d:hrin is itself acidic in 
nature but this does not appear to be the case since dilute alkali is without 
action upon it. Probably the initially formed “acid’’ reaiTaiiges from an eiioiic 
to a stable ketonic form; more detailed study of the hydrolytic process is being 
carried out. ■ 

2. Anemonia sulcata. 

500 animals were finely minced and extracted with ether- acetone (1:1). 
Whereas the initial extracts were of a deep reddish yellow colour, the later ones 
were typically chlorophyll-like in character. The combined extracts were con- 
centrated, diluted with water and extracted with light petroleum and the resulting 
solution was partitioned with 65 % methyl alcohol. The residual petroleum phase 
was found to contain, in addition to carotene and chlorophyll, a small quantity 
of a xanthoph^dl pigment (absorption maxima at 478 and 450n^/x in carbon 
disulphide) which passed readily into 90 % methyl alcohol. 

The sulcatoxanthin contained in the 65 % methyl alcohol was transferrod 
to benzene and adsorbed on activated alumina. The chi*omatogram was dt^- 
veloped by washing with benzene-ether (4: 1), the pigment being lH‘ld as a ])right 
red zone near the head of the column. After elution and i-emoval of solvent, 
the residue was dissolved in carbon disulphide and readsorbefi on calcium 
carbonate. On addition of light petroleum to the concentrated ether eluate the 
sulcatoxanthin separated as a flocculent deep scarlet precipitate (5(j ing.). 

Properties of sulcatoxanthin. The pigment is insolubh‘ in light pttiudeum, 
sparingly soluble in carbon disulphide and readily soluble in benzene and alcohol. 
It possesses no sharp melting-point but suddenly shrinks at 116'^', softens at 125 ' 
and is completely melted at 130°. In carbon disnlpliide it shows three absorf)tioii 
bands with maxima at about 516, 482 and (450) mp,. It is strongly atistjrbed on 
sugar from carbon disulphide as a uniform rose-coloured zone (further evidence 
of its homogeneity) and this, together with its read}" partition into 65 metliyl 
alcohol, is clearly indicative of a high state of oxidation. Treatnuiit with alkali, 
even under mild conditions, causes complete destruction of tlu^ pigment, whilst 
with concentrated sulphuric acid a blue colour is produced. (Found: (^, 72*4, 
72*4; H, 8*1, 7*9 % . requires C, 72*7 ; H, 7*9 .) 

GhlorophyU-a from Anemonia sulcata. The presence of a ehloro])hy!l-fike 
substance in this species was first observed by MacMunn [1885] and t*ordirfiu*d 
by Elmhirst and Sharpe [1920], who attributed its occurrence* to the presence uf 
symbiotic algae in the tentacles. We have identified this pigment as <.*hioropli vil-a. 
in the following manner. The tentacles 'were removed from a dozen fresldy killed 
animals and the total pigments transferred to light petroleum (im*, 60 -86 ). Tin* 
sulcatoxanthin was removed with 90 % methyl alcohol and the residual eim‘rald- 
green solution examined spectroscopically and found to be id(*nti(*al with {>ure 
chlorophyll-a examined in the same solvent (absorption maxima at 657, 61 2, 57 1 , 
532, 504, 494, general abs. from 465mju). 

3. Actinoloba diantlms. 

The pigment from 50 anemones was obtained in light petroleum solution 
in the usual manner. Partition with 90 % methyl alcohol indicated the pn^seruu 
of epiphasic carotenoids only. By adsorption of the light |>etroItnim soluti«)n 
on calcium hydroxide one pigment was retained as a reddish brown band whilst 
a second passed through the column (absorption maxima at 561 and Allmp 
ill carbon disulphide). The adsorbed pigment was transferred to light p(*trol<*inn 
and shaken with calcium carbonate by which it w"as readily held." From this a 
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deep red, low-melting solid was obtained wliich could not be crystallised. On 
saponification with alcoholic sodium hydroxide (10 ml. of 5 %) at room tem- 
perature the ester was rapidly hydrolysed, giving on dilution an insoluble red 
sodium salt. The free acid crystallises from aqueous pyridine m deep violet-red 
prisms, m.p. 195-196° (2 mg.), showing a .single. absorption maximum in carbon 
disulphide at 495 m/x. ' 

4. Tealia felina. 

The degree of pigmentation of this species of anemone varies considerably 
but on the whole is small. Two varieties were examined, a small shore form and 
a larger deep water animal. The pigments were obtained in light petroleum and 
a partition experiment with 90 % methyl alcohol showed the absence of hypo- 
phasic carotenoids. The chromatogram, developed with benzene on activated 
alumina, exhibited a violet-red zone, whilst a yellow pigment (carotene) washed 
through the column. Re-adsorption on calcium carbonate furnished three zones, 
coloured violet, red and yellow respectively, the last being present in only 
minute amount. The violet zone yielded, after crystallisation from absolute 
alcohol, a violet-black wax, m.p. 65—73°, with absorption maxima in carbon 
disulphide at 569, 530 and 497 m/x. This pigment shows a close resemblance to 
actinioerythrin, but definite identification can only be established when larger 
quantities are available. 

From the red zone an orange-red low-melting ester was obtained (absorption 
maximum at 500 m/x in carbon disulphide), hydrol37sing to give on dilution an 
insoluble red sodium salt. The free pigment, obtained in the usual manner, 
separated from aqueous p^nidine in black feathery needles, m.p. 205-208° (1 mg.), 
having the same absorption spectrum as the parent ester. 


SUMMAEY. 

1 . A preliminary investigation into the carotenoid pigments of four species 
of sea anemone has been made. 

2. Actinioerythrin (m.p. 85°), the principal pigment of Actinia equina, has 
been isolated and hydrolysed to a non-acidic pigment, molerythrin, m.p. 191-192°. 

3. The pigment of Ammonia sulcata consists mainly of a new lipochrome, 
sulcaioxanthin, probably C 40 H 52 O 8 . The presence of chlorophyll-a in the tentacles 
has been demonstrated. 

4. From the species Actinoloba dianthus a red acidic pigment, m.p. 195-197°, 
has been isolated. 

5. Two lipochrome esters, one possibly identical with actinioerythrin, have 
been isolated from Tealia felina. 

6. Spectroscopic data concerning the above and other polyenes present in 
these species have been obtained. 

We desire to express our thanks to both the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research and to Messrs Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., Ltd., for main- 
tenance grants to two of us (H. J. and R. N. J. respectively), to Mr A. E. Gillam, 
who carried out the spectrographic determinations and to Dr J, A. Lovern of the 
Torry Research Station, Aberdeen, for supplies of material. 
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CLXX. THE ASSIMILATION OF INORGANIC 
NITROGENOUS SALTS, INCLUDING SODIUM 
NITRITE, BY THE GRASS PLANT. 

By william GEORGE ELFORD EGGLETON. 

From the Imperial Chemical Industries, Agricultural Research Station, 
Jealotts Hill, Berks. 

{Received April 16th, 1935.) 

The primary object of this investigation was to obtain information regarding the 
effect of applying sodium nitrite to grassland and to determine whether the 
nitrite accumulated in sufficient quantity in the herbage to cause metabolic 
disturbance. For comparative purposes, however, three other treatments were 
included: ammonium sulphate, sodium nitrate and potassium sulphate. By 
sampling and analysing the herbage at intervals after the application of the salts 
to the soil, it was hoped to follow to some extent the course of the elaboration of 
protein-N from the various forms of inorganic nitrogen assimilated by the plant. 
For this purpose the amide-N, pepsin-HCi-soluble N, true protein-N and total-N 
were determined as well as ammonia-N, nitrate-N and nitrite-N. It had been 
hoped to obtain a measure of the total amount of dry matter at each sampling, so 
that the nitrogen partition could be considered in terms of absolute weight per 
unit area, but unfortunately other considerations prevented this being done on a 
sufficiently accurate basis. Consequently the amounts of nitrogen present in 
various forms in the herbage are of necessity expressed as parts per 100 of dry 
matter, and this must be borne in mind when making comparisons. The course 
of the nitrogen transformations in the soil was followed to some extent, by 
analyses of samples of soil taken from the various plots at time of grass sampling, 
the ammonia-N, nitrate-N and nitrite-N being determined in the soil extract. 

Experimental. 

The experimental plot, a five by five latin square, was situated in Prownboy 
Field, at this Station. The various salts were applied in solution from a small 
watering can fitted with a fine rose, in amounts corresponding to an application 
of ammonium sulphate at the rate of 3 cwt. per acre; the potash was applied at 
the rate of 2 cwt. per acre. The foliage was well watered afterwards to ensure 
that no salts adhered to the grass, the control plots receiving the same total 
quantity of water, 0*25 in., as the treated plots. 

The' soil was sampled to a depth of 3 inches with a soil sampling tube of 
1 inch diameter, and the grass by plucking the required quantity from random 
positions over the five replicates. 

So far as the analyses of the soil nitrogen are concerned, the methods used 
were sulistantially the same as those already described by the author [1934]. 

The “true protein ”-N in the dried and finely ground grass was determined 
by Stiitzer’s method, which involves precipitation of the proteins by a suspension 
of ciquic hydroxide in glycerol and water and subsequent determination of the 

nitrogen content of the washed precipitate. 

(1389) 
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Tlie amide -N was determined by the difference in aiiimonia-JSI content of a 
known weight of dried and ground grass before and after boiling with HCl (5 %) 
to convert amides into ammonium chloride. 

The pepsin-HCl-soluble JST, which may be taken as a good comparative 
measure of the digestibility of the herbage, was determined by comparing the 
total nitrogen content of the original dried and ground grass with, that of the 
residue left after digestion with pepsin-HCl. Since the figure obtained includes 
inorganic nitrogen if present, the necessary corrections were subsec|iiently applied. 

The ammpnia-N content of the dried and ground grass was determined by 
distillation with magnesia. 

EstiwMion ofnitrite-N in gi'ass. Immediately after sampling, 10 g. of the v’ct 
grass, the dry matter content of which was subsec|iieiitly determined, were 
macerated in a stone mortar with 50 g. of sand previously extracted witli IlCi 
and ignited. The grass was effectively disintegrated only when the very mininiin)i 
of water was added. After maceration, the remainder of 100 ml. water was added, 
and the whole filtered on a Buchner funnel. An aliquot (50 ml.) of this filtrate 
was immediately clarified by the addition, in order, of 2 ml. of X CuSOj. g. 
MgCOg and 0*5-l*0g. Ca(6H)2. After filtration, the nitrate was determined 
colorimetrically on an aliquot bj^the Griess-Ilosva mthhod, the whole o|)erat:ion. 
not taking more than half an hour. 

Estimation of ndtrate-N in grass (due to Mr F. L. AsIdoiF), The metiiod <*on- 
sisted of boiling the finety ground gi’ass with wmter and deteianining tiu* niti-ate 
content of an aliquot part of the clarified extract by the p]ienoldi.sn}])honie mat! 
method. Since the accuracy of the method depends entirely on the etfieieiH-y of 
the clarification, both as regards removal of organic material and tin* man 
removal of nitrate, a brief description of the method used to chu-ify tlu* water 
extract is necessary. The bulk of the organic matter present was p!*c*eipitated by 
the addition of a solution of basic lead acetate, and, after filtering and washing, 
the cold filtrate was shaken with a small quantity of T1 h‘ t‘xet‘ss It'ud 

and any chlorides present w^ere then |)recipitated by the athlition of (XHfioSllj 
and Ag2S04 and the combined precipitates, including t]u‘ norite. filtt*r(‘d off. 
The nitrate determination was then coiidiicted colorimetrically on an aliquot of 
the filtrate after taking to dryness. In control experiments satisfactory re«M naaies 
of known amoimts of added nitrate tvere obtained. 

Nitrogen partition in the soiL 

In Table I are set out the amoimts of ammonia-X, nitratt*-X and nitrite-X 
found in the soil on the various sampling dates. 

The nitrogen was added at the rate of 69*5 Ih. per ac!*e which, sim*<> the weight 
of 1 acre of dry soil from Brownboy Eield to a depth of 3 in. is (Mix IfHMb.. 
corresponds to 77 p.p.m. of dry soil. It will he seen that the ligun‘s for amimaniim 
sulphate, sodium nitrate and sodium nitrite, given in Tahiti i, fail short of this 
amount }yy 42, 49 and 54 p.p.m. respectively. Whilst, as Is slanvn by Tahit* 111. 
some of this deficiency is undoubtedly due to assimilation by the grass dunheg 
the interval between applying thC; salts and sampling th.e soil, l>y far tlie greater 
part must have arisen from inefficient separation of soil and root by tlu^ sieving 
process, particularly as regards the surface layer, wluuv the ad<ied salts were 
mainly located. It is consistent with this that the amoiuns i‘e(‘ovt*re(l won- 
materially higher on the following day after a night s rain, when presuiriably 
the salts were washed down into layers where the smallcT amount oforganii^ debris 
^ A detailedaecwnt of this method, including several modfiicati<>iiHhubs(‘t|ut‘ntiy iotrodus'^-O, 
is now in the press. 
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.33 ... 1 

2 

3 

9 

24 

6-7 

8-2 

7*6 

11*1 

6-8 

5-6 

34-9 

43-4 

14*8 

10*0 

6-6 

9-9 

8*7 

12*1 

10*1 

7-0 

8-7 

13*7 

14*9 

9-4 • 

6-3 

6-5 

13*3 

5*9 

9*8 

( 12 * 7 ) 

4-1 

2*2 

1-4 

0-3 

2*8 

1*7 

0*5 

2*5 

1*0 

3-1 

27-7 

( 37 * 2 ) 

7*6 

0-6 . 

2-1 

0-1 

1*4 

2*7 

0*6 

3-5 

1*0 

12*7 

2*1 

on 

(Some doubt attaches to the 

figures in brackets.) 



<01 

0*04 

0*06 

0*07 

Traces 

<01 

0*07 

0*17 

0*09 

Traces 

< 0-1 

0*22 

0*08 

0*09 

Traces 

< 0-1 

22*8 

27*0 

0*32 

Traces 

< 0*1 

0*06 

0*25 

0*06 

Traces 


Table I. Inorganic nitrogen partition in the soil following the addition of 

various salts. 

p.p.m. dry soil. 

Bays commencing 1. V. 33 ... 1 

Ammonia-N : 

Control 
(N.HA2SO4 
NalSrOg 
NalSrOo 
K 2 SO/ 

iJ^itrate-N : 

Control 
(NH4},S04 
NaNOg 

KaKOl 
.K2S04“ 

Mtrite-N: 

Control 
(NH 4 ),S 04 
NaNOg 
NaKOo 
KgSO/ 

permitted a more efficient separation of the soil. The deficiencies on this 
occasion were less; 34, 40 and 50 p.p.m. respectively. It is apparent from this 
that if the assimilation of nitrogenous salts were to be followed in any detail from 
the soil side, adequate provision would have to be made to ensure a much more 
effective separation of soil from root than that provided by the sieving method 
now emplo 3 ^ed. It might even be advisable to consider soil and root together 
by drying the soil sample in vacuo ^ sieving and re-incorporating the organic 
matter thus separated after grinding in a suitable mill. 

However, in spite of the complication mentioned above, several points are 
abundantly clear. Firstl^q only a very small fraction of the nitrogen originally 
added remained in the soil in the form of ammonia, nitrate or nitrite 8 days after 
addition. So far as can be judged from the above figures, ammonium sulphate 
has disappeared least quickly and sodium nitrite most quickly, with sodium 
nitrate intermediate. So much is in accord with accepted opinion. The dis- 
appearance of the nitrite, however, does not appear to have been accompanied 
b}^^ an increase in nitrate-N in the soil. Moreover, there was no corresponding 
accumulation of nitrite-H or nitrate-N in the herbage. For example, on the 24th 
day there were still 580 p.p.m. of nitrate-N in the grass which had been treated 
with sodium nitrate, but the grass which had been treated with sodium nitrite 
had by this time no more nitrate-N than it had at the beginning of the experi- 
ment, viz, 10 p.p.m. This rather gives the impression that the nitrite has been 
dealt with either in the soil or in the plant much more quickly than the nitrate 
and, moreover, in a way which presumably has not entailed its conversion into 
nitrate, in which case it should have been detected in this form either in the 
grass or in the soil. This might be explained by assuming an enhanced rate of 
%mthesis of protein, but the fact that the amount of pepsin-HCl-soluble N, 
which fraction includes amino-acids, was lowered in the nitrite-treated grass 
(see Tables V and VII), lends colour to the view that a proportion of the nitrite 
had reacted with amino- compounds present in the grass with the resulting 
formation of free nitrogen. 
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Another feature of Table I is that the amount of aniiiioiiia-N' in the ^soil was 
increased following the application not only of aniinoniuni sulphate (which is, of 
course, expected), but also of sodium nitrate and, to a greater extent, of sodium 
nitrite. This increase in ammonia-N, which has been observed in the case of 
sodium nitrate on other occasions, indicates that some of the added nitrate and 
nitrite had undergone a process of reduction. 

Finally, it may be noted that a slight increase in iiitrite-N took place im- 
mediately following the application of sodium nitrate, although the added 
sodium nitrate was free from nitrite. 

Nitrogen 'partition in the herbage. 

All the nitrogenous salts had the effect of increasing the proportion of total 
nitrogen in the dry matter of the herbage, the greatest increase occurring with 

Table II. Increases in the percentage of total nitrogen in the dry matter of 
sprirhg grass treated with various salts . 

Fertilisers added 2 hours before sampling on 2nd day. 

Days commencing 1. V. 33 ... 1 2 3 9 24 


(NH 4 ),S 04 

NaNO.^ 

— 

0-27 

0-27 

0*59 

0*52 

0*9S 

M5 

0*33 

0*46 

NaNOg 

— 

0*27 

0*32 

0*32 

-0-07 

K,SO, 

— 

0*24 

0*69 

0*37 

0-lt) 


(Mean initial percentage N in control = 3*93 ±0’ 12.'*) 

* The estimate of error has been determined in all cases from the six values obtained from 
the five parallel observations on the first day together with that for the control on tiie seconcl 
day. 


Table III. Inorganic nitrogen partition in the dry rnoMer of spring .grass 
before and after application of various salts. 

Application made 2 hours before sampling on 2nd day. Results in p*p.m. 


Days commencing 1. v. 33 ... 

1 

2 

3 

9 

24 

Ammonia-N: 

Control 

430 

380 

450 

500 

3il(i 

(NH 4 )aS 04 

390 

920 

640 

sm 

320 

KaNOg 

380 

600 

530 

f>30 

3ii0 

Nam 

420 

490 

420 

42t> 

250 

K,S 04 

380 

500 

480 

480 

320 

Nitrate-N : 

Control 

<10 

(S.E,=.i:23.) 

<10 

<10 

<10 

< 1(1 


<10 

<10 

<10 

510 

2 !t 0 

NaNOs 

<10 

880 

560 

125(i 

580 

NaNOo 

<10 

60 

20 

310 

10 

F 2 SO 4 

<10 

<10 

<10 

< 10 

< 10 

Nitrite-N: 

Control 

(Accuracy approx. 10 p.p.rn.) 

0*25 0*7 f. tr. 



(NEp^SO^ 

0-25 

M 

f. tr. 

f. tr. 

■■ 

NaNO, 

0*25 

4*3 

f. tr. 

f. tr. 

' ' 

NaNO; 

0-25 

44*0 

tr. 



K 2 S 04 “ 

0*25 

0-7 

f. tr. 

f. tr. 

„ 

9 a.m. soil temperature f^ F.) 

( 8 .E. < iOd p.p.m.) 

51-0 ohO 

50*0 



at 4 in. (10 cm.) 

Sunshine (hours) 

4*3 

0-0 

2*4 

, , : ■ 






The proportion of pepsin-HCl-soluble JN was also mcreased, sodium nitrate 
showing the greatest and most permanent increase, followed in order by am- 
monium sulphate and potassium sulphate. The pepsin-HCl-soluble IST was only 
slightly increased by the sodium nitrite treatment and was actually slightly less 
than that of the control at the end of the experiment. 

A rise in the proportion of '‘true protein '’-N occurred in all cases on the day 
after application; this increase was maintained with ammonium sulphate and 
sodium nitrate until the end of the experiment, but with sodium nitrite the 
proportion was substantially the same as in the control by the 9th day and was 
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sodium nitrate and the least with sodium nitrite. Potassium sulphate also 
increased the total nitrogen content. The results are shown in Table II as 
increases relative to the control. 

Ammonium sulphate, sodium nitrate, potassium sulphate and sodium 
nitrite all increased the proportion of ammonia-N in the dry matter, in order of 
des(^nding magnitude, the maximum increase occurring shortly after application 
to the soil (see Table III). The increase in ammonia-N content of the herbage 
following application of potassium sulphate may be explained in terms of base 
exchange, the potash liberating ammonia from the soil colloid complex . 

The proportion of nitrate-N was very markedly increased soon after addition 
of the sodium nitrate. Ammonium sulphate and sodium nitrite in the order 
mentioned also increased the nitrate content, but the increases were not im- 
mediately apparent. No change in nitrate content followed the application of the 
potassium sulphate. 

The proportion of nitrite-N showed immediate increases in all cases where a 
nitrogenous salt was added, the increase being greatest for sodium nitrite and 
least for ammonium sulphate. Potash was without effect. Only faint traces of 
nitrite-N were detected in any treatment 24 hours after application, and none 
was detected subsequently. So far as the eye could judge, the grass suffered no 
harm from the application of sodium nitrite at the rate of 3 cwt. per acre. 


Table IV. Differences in percentage of mnide-N in the dry matter of spring 
grass treated with various salts. 


1 commencing 1. V. 33 .. 

1 

2 

3 

9 

■ 24 

(NH4),S04 

— 

-0*030 

+ 0*033 

+ 0*075 

-- 0*039 

NaNOg 

— 

-0*041 

+ 0*029 

+ 0*052 

-0*033 

NaNCX 

— 

-0*012 

+ 0*044 

+ 0*035 

-0*043 

KMOf 

— 

-0*017 

+ 0*034 

-0*003 

-0*012 


(Mean value for control on 1st day =0*109 % ±0-013.) 


The proportion of amide-N was increased after an initial drop, due to the 
application of other forms of nitrogen and reached a maximum about 8 da,ys 
after application. At the end of the experiment the proportion of amide-N on all 
the treated plots was substantially lower than on the control. 


Table V. Increases in pepsin-HCl-soluble N (less inorganic N) in the dry 
matter of spring grass, following treatment with various fertilisers. 


Bays commencing 1. v. 33 

(NHd,S04 
NaNOa 
NalSrOa ' 

iStoS O4 


1 

2 

3 

9 

24 

, — 

0*17 

0*50 

0*63 

0*24 


0*12 

0*45 

0*88 

0*41 

— 

0*16 

0*23 

0*25 

-0*03 


0*17 

0*71 

0*37 

0*13 


(Mean value for control on 1st day =2*81 %dr0'08.) 
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Table VI. Increases in % “true protein ”-N in the clry^ matter of spritig 
grass following treatment with various fertilisers. 


Days commencing 1. v. 33 


(NH4)2S0, 


mNO. 


NaNO., 

K,SO/ 


1 

2 

3 

9 

24 



0*07 

0-33 

0-22 

0-26 



0-13 

0-36 

0-32 

0-26 



0-19 

0-30 

0*06 

-0-25 

— 

0-02 

044 

-0-16 

0*02 


(Mean value for control on 1st clay = 3-23 % ±0-08.) 


markedly lower on the 24th day. Potassium sulphate increased the proportion 
of "‘true protein ’’-N on the day after application, but the increase did not persist. 

It is of interest to consider the sum of the following forms of nitrogen, wliieli 
according to the methods of analysis employed are mutually exclusive, in reflation 
to the total amount of nitrogen found to be present by separate Kjeldahi 
determination. 

Table VII. Amount of nitrogen in spring grass in the for rn of "irae prole r/i 


amide ^ NH^, NOs 

and NOo 

expressed as 

% of the 

total X p/v 

osenf. 

Days conimencing 1 . v. 33 ... 

1 

o 

3 

d 

24 

Control 

88-6 

89-3 

8S'S 

Its ‘.A 

mm; 

(yH 4 )oS 04 

88-9 

86-0 

85vl 

h:>'2 

|e24- 

iSFaNO^ 

88-1 

87*9 

SS-3 

S4«4 

9s-:i 

NaNO; 

SS-2 

87-8 

90-0 

92 -s 


K.SOf 

92-9 

884 

Ol'l 

S89> 

104-7 


At the commencement of the experiment all four samples agrec^ in shoAving 
that between 7 and 12 % of the nitrogen known to be p]\*seiit remains iiialtU'ei’- 
mined. On the 24th day of the experiment this undetermined fraetiuii. whieh, 
from the nature of the analj^sis, consists of fairly si!n[)le amino-acids, pt‘|>tidc‘s. 
and other simple soluble organic nitrogen compounds otlKU’ than amidi‘s, luu 
precipitable with Stiitzer's reagent, has decreased to negligible^ |>ropoiiiofis in ail 
cases; indeed, on the control grass this state of affairs has Ixnai by the 

9th day. It would appear, therefore, that'by the beginning of Miy the I'att* of 
protein synthesis is such that the margin of partiaUy elai)(>rated nitrugtai com- 
pounds is extremely small, and that this condition mat' not i)e I'eaelied until 
some weeks later when inorganic nitrogenous salts art* added to tin* soil. 

The presence of nitrite-N in the exgyressed juice of spring gnoss, 

Schimper [1888] showed that nitrites are always |.>res(mt in the living lt*af 
when the plant is in the dark, and that they disappear wiien the had' is (‘Xpostni 
to light. With regard to its occurrence in the plant under iiluminatta.l comlitions, 
Eimington and Quin [1933] have found traces in the frtcsli juiec^ of c'taiain 
members of the genus Tribulus, It has also been dotevUni in tlu^ Htt*m of grape 
vines, in the leaves of carrot and in the leaves of soya bean in iho oaiiy stages of 
growth, but so far as can be ascertained, its occurrence iiormalh^ in grass 

has not been recorded. The amounts found by the author were always small 
(< 1 p.p.m. of dry matter). 

In the experiment described above, the ainount of nitrite in the <*xprc^ssiMi 
juice was increased within 2 hours of application to the soil, not only on th<* 
plots treated with sodium nitrite and sodium nitrate, but also on those tiiMted 
with ammonium, sulphate, a fact, which seems to indicate that some at of 
the ammonium sulphate was oxidised in the leaf. {There Avas no increase of 
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nitrate in tlie leaf until a few days later.) Attention has been already drawn to 
the rapid assimilation of nitrogenous salts by Eckerson [1924], who observed 
nitrate in the leaves of tomato 24 hours after applying calcium nitrate to the 
roots — she also observed nitrite 36 hours after treatment. 

Mevius and Dikussar [1930] showed that in neutral or alkaline solution Zea 
Mays could utilise nitrites without metabolic disturbances. They found that the 
optimum nitrite concentration was about 50 p.p.m. in a neutral solution, and 
that at greater concentrations protein synthesis was retarded with simultaneous 
accumulation of amides and ammonia but not nitrite. In the experiment 
recorded here no evidence was obtained of accumulation of the forms of nitrogen 
mentioned. During the first 9 days after application the nitrite materially 
increased the percentage of true protein-N and pepsin-HCl-soluble N, as did the 
other fertilisers tested but to a smaller extent, but by the 24th day after applica- 
tion, the percentages of total-N and pepsin-HCl-soluble N, true protein-N, 
amide -N and ammonia-N were found to be depressed below the corresponding 
values in the untreated grass, although the applied nitrite had already dis- 
appeared from the soil and the herbage by the 9th day. The highest concentra- 
tion of soil nitrite-N recorded in this experiment was 27 p.p.m., corresponding to 
190 p.p.m, of soil solution, and the pjj of the soil was 6-8. 

The temporary accumulation of nitrite in unmanured grass is undoubtedly 
conditioned by rapid assimilation of nutrients and by low intensity of solar 
radiation, a state of affairs which may be presumed likely to occur only in early 
spring or late autumn (or in summer under heavy shade). It appears likely, 
therefore, that it is a contributory factor in the so-called “grass tetany” of 
cattle which is sometimes observed at these times and is usually associated with 
high inorganic nitrogen content of the herbage. 

In this connection it is of interest to record an observation made at J ealotts 
Hill. On May 9th, 1933 it was noticed that stock had broken out of a field (A) 
which had been treated with nitrochalk a few days previously. They were found 
grazing contentedly in the adjoining field (B) which had not been so treated. 
To the eye, no difference in the herbage of the two fields was apparent, but in 
view of the possibility that the stock had detected some disagreeable quality in 
the herbage, samples were taken from both fields and examined for nitrite by 
the above method, with the following results. 

Table VIII. 

Nitrite-N 

f ^ ^ Potassium nitrite 

p.p.m. wet grass p.p*m. dry matter g./cow/day'*' 

1-2 7-0 0-6 

0-4 2-0 0-19 

* Assuming a daily consumption of 30 lb. dry matter per cow per day. 

Thus it will be seen that there was at least three times as much nitrite present 
in the grass which the stock found unpleasant as in the grass which they found 

palatable. 

Unfortunately nitrite was the only nitrogenous constituent looked for on 
this occasion, so that there still remains the probability that nitrate was also 
present in the treated grass, although this is known to be considerably less toxic 
than nitrite. Nevertheless, apart from the certain amount of circumstantial 
evidence concerning the part played by nitrite in “grass tetany”, the figures 
demonstrate that nitrite occurs naturally in grass in the spring, and that the 
amount may increase after treatment with a nitrogenous manure. 


Field A 
Field B 
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The significance of nitrite- N in protein synthesis. 

Berthelot and Gandechon [1911] demonstrated nearly twenty-five years ago 

that nitrite was formed when solutions of ammonium salts were exposed to ultra- 
violet radiation, and more recently Dhar et al, [1933] and Corbet [1934] hai e 
confirmed that nitrite formation can he effected by ultraviolet light m the 
absence of micro-organisms. It would appear likely that the same reaction 
occurs in the grass leaves under the action of sunlight. The appearance of 
nitrite after the application of sulphate of ammonia certainly supports this view 
and raises the question whether the ammonia taken up as such all goes thiougli 
the nitrite stage or whether part is directly synthesised into amino -coiiipomids 
and only a fraction is converted into nitrite. In any case, the simultaneous occur- 
rence of amino -compounds and nitrites may constitute a fruitful source of loss 
of nitrogen in the elementary form, the reaction forming what is probably a 
natural safeguard against undue accumulation of nitrite. 

It might be mentioned in passing that the much vexed question whcdiier 
ammonia-N or nitrate-N is more readily utilised by the grass plant lias siill to 
be answered, and although there is a mass of circumstantial eiidenee based on 
the observed ready uptake of applied ammonia by the plant under certain 
conditions, no conclusive evidence has yet been brought forward to shov' that 
nitrogen is freely taken up b}?' grass in the ammoniacal form in nafura . It is true 
that plants groTO in vitro and supplied with ammonium salts as a sole source of 
nitrogen definitely do assimilate ammonium salts as such, but the eonditions 
are far from natural. Even the enthely practical conditions of manuring in the 
field with ammonium sulphate, when again ammonia can be shown to taken 
up, as in the above experiment, can hardly be described as normal to tlie plant 
Nevertheless, the point to be stressed is that even when the plant is iaccni with 
the necessity of dealing with its nitrogen in the ammoniacal form, a- mechanism 
certainly exists whereby a part, if not all, can be oxidised to nitrite, thereafter 
to be dealt with possibly as suggested by Baly et al [19:22]. 

Work has been in progress in this laboratory on the photosynthesis of amino- 
acids from solutions of nitrite and sugars, and definite evidenc*c‘ of a reac*tion has 
been obtained, and recently also Dhar and Mukherjee [1934] have been siua^essful 
in synthesising amino-acids by exposing solutions of glycol or glucose and 
nitrates to sunlight in the presence of titania as a catalyst. The redaction olivioiisly 
proceeds through the nitrite stage. There would thus a])pear to bt^ substantial 
grounds for believing that the photochemical formation of from nitrate^ 

and ammonia is of primary and fimdamental importance in tlie synth(\sis of 
protein in plant tissue. 

Summary, 

An attempt has been made to follow the transformation of variotts funis of 
inorganic nitrogen applied to the soil into elaborated organic nitrogen in tlit^ 
grass plant. 

Under the conditions of the experiment, applhul inorganic nitrogen was 
■detected in substantial amounts in theEerbage only 2 hours aftcu' apfdicatioii to 
the soil. 

In early spring, synthetic processes in the leaf are slow enough to pta'mit t lu* 
accumulation of simple inorganic and organic compounds. This margin of* 
partially elaborated nitrogen rapidly disappears, but at a diminisluHl rate, wlani 
inorganic nitrogenous salts are applied to the soil. 

Nitrite occurs natoally in spring grass, and the amount is Increased when 
the grass is treated with ammonium sulphate or sodium nitrate at tliis time. It 
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In' direct determinations of blood fructose by coiorimetrie means, use bas 
generally been made either of the original SelivanolF reaction [Eoliii and 
Berglund, 1922; Roe, 1934], or of the van Creveid [1927] reaction [Kronenberger 
and Radt, 1927; Radt, 1928; Corley, 1929] which employs diphenyla mine. The 
present commxmication is concerned with the latter reaction only, w'hich "was 
investigated with the main object of comparing the results obtained with, tliose 
resulting from the application of a new principle w^orked out in this laboratory 
[Scott, 1935]. 

Preliminary trials of the method described by Radt [1928] as suitable for the 
estimation of blood fructose furnished evidence which seemed to make it 
desnable to modify it in certain dii-ections. The first unsatisfactory feature is 
that much more amyl alcohol is required to extract the coloured product in the 
treated blood filtrate than is required to carry out the corresponding operation 
upon the standard solution, and this has the effect of upsetting the volume rela- 
tionships which it is desirable to maintain between unknown and standard,. It 
was found that the extraction was greatly facilitated by the introduction of a 
little solid ammonium sulphate, which process enabled the final coiour in botli, 
standard and unknown to be contained in the same volume. 

The second important drawback to the method lies in the choice of blood 
filtrate. When using whole blood the filtrate from protein, precipitated with 
HCl and mercuric chloride, contains substances which interfere with the colour 
reaction between fructose and diphenylamine and have the effect of causing the 
development of colour in the unknown to proceed faster than in tiu^ stamiard 
and eventually to reach an intensity beyond that which couhl be attributet! to 
the fructose present. This difficulty was readily overeouie by a suitable of 

filtrate, for recent work on blood sugar has provided a number of flit rates 
established as satisfactory for true sugar determination, and thi.)ugli these an* 
much more dilute than is advisable for the estimation of the very 
amounts of fructose that appear in blood after the ingestion, of such quantities of 
the sugar as are commonly used in tolerance tests, the subsequent concentration 
was an operation easily accomplished without danger of vitiating tire estimatit)!!. 

On general grounds a zinc filtrate appeared to be eminently suitable for 
purpose, and in that the form of precipitation used by Scott gave the opportunity 
of making this work strictly comparable with his, and further provided a grimter 
volume of filtrate than that available from the standard Somogyi method, 
exactly the same procedure was adopted as that forming the preliminary stage 
to the bile salt' colorimetric method. The quantities used were identical with 
those described as being applicable to a determination upon 2 ml. whole blcxHl. 

The subsequent stages of the estimation were canied out as follows. After 
the acidification with acetic acid the 10 ml. filtrate (equivalent to 1 ml. blood) 

( 1398 ) 
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were evaporated down (using a small Bunsen flame for direct iieatiiig) in a test- 
tube graduated at 4 mi. until the volume fell to just below the mark. It was 
then made up exactly to 4 mi. volume. This concentrated filtrate was then 
treated with 4 ml. HCi (5 parts concentrated acid +3 parts distilled water), and 
0*4 ml. 20 % alcoholic diphenylamine, the mixture shaken thoroughly, and then 
heated in a boiling water-bath for 15 minutes. On cooling to room temperature, 
10 ml. butyl alcohol were added, followed by 2 g. solid ammonium sulphate. The 
tube was then stoppered and shaken up vigorously to permit extraction of the 
blue colour by the organic solvent. A solution of fructose (that containing 0* 1 mg. 
fructose in the 4 mi. volume was the most suitable standard for use in tolerance 
tests) was similarly treated, and the butyl alcoholic layers were pipetted off for 
comparison in the colorimeter. Blank determinations on normal fasting bloods 
showed only the slightest trace of colour, which might for practical purposes be 
regarded as negligible. Actually it would appear to be equivalent to about 1 mg. 
fructose per 100 ml. blood, from the values recorded in Table I, which shows a 
comparison between the results ascertained by the process just outlined, and 
those obtained by the bile salt method. 


Sample 

1 . With added fructose 

2. With added fructose 

3. 1 hour after fructose 

4. 2 hours after fructose 
o. 1 hour after fructose 


Table I. 


Estimated fructose Estimated fructose 
mg./lOO ml. mg./lOO ml. 

Present method Scott’s method 


11 

16 

13 

9 

19 


10 

15 

12 

8 

18 


Type of case 

Normal 

Normal 

Cirrhosis of liver 
Cirrhosis of liver 
N.A.B. Jaundice 


The satisfactory agreement between the two sets of values establishes con- 
fidence in both methods as a means of determining blood fructose. 
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I. Introdiiction. 

Since it was first reported by P&ard in 1911 that injection of extract.^ of testieukr 
substance restored the characteristic sexual phase of growth m the comb ot tlie 
castrated bird, this response has been used extensively to deternune the 
of preparations containing the male hormone. A review 
on the assay of male hormone will be found in the article by ivoch 

The earlier work of Gallagher and Koch and their co-workers, 

[cf. Koch, 1932] showed that the marked individiiai variations in tlu‘ nsptmses 
of the capons to the hormone were not determined by such factors as age, weight 
of birds and initial size and shape of comb. This lack of iniiuence ot body wmght 
and initial comb size on the extent of the reaction was confirmed by Blytii it a(.^ 
[1931] but not by Freud et al. [1932]. It was found however that the idlect of 
these individual variations could be minimised by previously scdecting thv hmh 
and by using a number for each test. 

Gallagher and his co-workers defined a bird unit as tlie amount ol hormone 
which, when injected daily for 5 days, yields an average of d mni. inGn‘asc iii 
length plus height of the combs of at least 5 Brown Leghorn <*apons. .In the 
studies recorded here the American procedure has bec*n followed mainly ior tiie 
reason that considerable familiarity with this method over a long perit kI ol time 
has led, hi our opinion, to results which are as tree from obvicjus irn,‘guiarities 
as can be expected of any biological measurement. 

Another method of estimating the amount of comb growth induei'd that 
in use in the Laqueiir laboratory where the increase in total area fd thc‘ vainh is 
determined by means of planimetric measurements of the pliotographie shadtnv. 
On this basis the imit of male hormone has been definiKl as oiu^ fourth ol' the 
smallest amount which, administered in 8 dos€\s ot t)*o ml, in 4 suo<H*ssive days 
(morning and evening) subcutaneously or intramuseidarly in oil soiutkun prie 
duces on the fit'th day, in at least 2 of a group of 3 animals, a (‘omb iuen^ast* ut 
at least 15 %, or if more than 3 bkds are used, in tlu' majeuity of the animals. 
Reference may also be made to the methods describctl by HchtH‘ller and. (Jehrke 
[1931], Butenandt and Tscheniing .[1934], and Ruzieka and Tschopp [ILizicka 
aL, 1934]. 

The standardisation of preparations of male hormone fiy the comb growth 
method, like other biological assays, is unsatisfactory in that (‘xpininamts carrk‘d 
out in different laboratories with the same teclmical procedure.^ and. the sami* 
hormone preparation do not .necessarily give the same response. (Hcasults of an 

. .( 1400 .)' ■ ■ 
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international experiment carried out in 1933 under the direction of Koch in the 
laboratories of Laqueur, Koch, Butenandtand Greenwood (unpublished).) The 
discovery of a method for the artificial preparation of the male hormone, aiidro- 
sterone, by Ruzicka et al, [1934; 1935] and its production in larger quantity has 
suggested an extensive examination of the variables involved in the reaction 
between the hormone and the comb. 


II. Material and methods. 

Androsterone. This material was prepared in London by the method described 
by Ruzicka et al. [1934] with certain minor modifications [c/. Callow and 
Deanesly , 1935] . Material re crystallised from ethyl acetate and having a melting- 
point not below 182° was used. Solutions in arachis oil for injection were pre- 
pared by warming on the water-bath. 

The stability of the oil solution was tested by heating a sealed ampoule con- 
taining the solution in an oil-bath, the temperature of which was thermo- 
statically controlled at 149-151°, for 24 hours. 

Care of capons. The birds on which these observations have been made were 
bred and kept at the Institute of Animal Genetics. They are housed under 
uniform conditions in a roof-lit, brick poultry house divided into pens each 
capable of holding 16-20 birds ; the fowls are given access daily to floored sun 
porches but never come in contact with the ground. 

Husbandry has been standardised as far as possible ; the composition of the 
food remains the same throughout the year and consists of grain and mash in 
the summer months, while in the winter-time a hot mash is added. Cod-liver oil, 
green stuff, minerals and grit are also provided to suppty the necessary special 
food requirements which cannot be picked up as on free range. 

Prom October to March lighting is switched on in the evening until 6 o’clock 
and in the summer the birds are confined to the building from this time until 
9 a.m. No artificial heating is provided. 

Routine observations of the size of comb and body weight are made regularly. 
For the present series of experiments altogether 63 Brown Leghorn capons have 
been used, varying in age from 4 months to 6 years. The age at which the birds 
were castrated varied considerably as shown in Table I. 

In preparation for the experiments measurements of the birds’ combs and 
body weights were made (18. ii. 35) and 40 of the large group of 2-year- old 
castrates divided up into lots of 5 so that the average comb size and body weight 
of each was similar (see Tables II and III). 

Table I. Age at castration in different age groups. 


Prefix to 
no. of bird 

Hatched 

No. of 
birds 

Average age at 
castration 
days 

Range in 
days 

A 

1929 

4 

25 

8-54 

B 

1930 

4 ■ 

26 

18-33 

. D 

1932 

5 

47 

29-51 

E 

1933 

45 

39 

21-51 

G 

1935 

5 

42 

Nil 


Comb measure^nent. All the birds were measured at the time of first injection 
and the differences in the average comb size (length plus height) of the groups 
from the preliminary measurement varied from — 0-2 to +0*8 mm. 

Since it appears that the technique of comb measurement employed by 
various operators does not yield strictly comparable results, a fairly detailed 
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description of the procedure used in Edinburgh will be given. The measiireiiieiits 
of greatest length and greatest height of the comb were made by means of a 
small pliable celluloid scale graduated in mm., and all data recorded were ob- 
tained from the measurements made by a single observer. The determination 
of the height of the comb usually presents no great obstacles, though very 
occasionally it is difficult to obtain a definite base line between the comb and 
the head. The length however is a different matter: as an anterior point from 
which to measure, the junction of the comb with the beak is not satisfactory 
since it fairly frequently happens that the bird damages this region with the 
result that the fleshy tissue retracts, and, if this occurs during an experiment 
a source of error is introduced into the results. While in a few of the capons the 
front of the comb runs down in an unbroken line to meet the beak, in most there 
is a slight transverse groove towards the front, and this wherever possible lias 
been used as the anterior limit. In the normal cock the comb ends in a large 
blade extending posteriorly, but in the capon this part of the undeveloped comb 
frequently curves upwards so that its upper edge lies parallel with tlie last point 
of the comb ; when growth is initiated it begins to move through an arc towards 
the position it would occupy in the normal cock, so that the line of gi'eatest 
length from a fixed anterior point would not fall consistently on the same 
posterior point. In order to minimise the error in these eases, the initial measure- 
ment is made with the posterior blade of the comb pulled down to tlie position 
it would subsequently occupy. Apart from this manipulation the comb is not 
abnormally stretched in measuring ; an attempt is merely made to get it lying as 
flat as possible between the points to be measured. 

The injections were made at approximately the same time eacli day, and 
all groups of birds, with one exception, received the hormone preparation deep 
into the pectoral muscles, alternate injections being given in the left and rigiit 
sides. The exceptional group received subcutaneous injections. 

In all cases where small doses were given daily (0*2 mi.) the substance was 
administered by means of a 1 ml. tuberculin sjuinge graduated in 0*01 ml. 

During the course of the experiments the combs were measured normally 
3 and 5 days after the initial injection was given but, exee|“)tionaliy, daily 
measurements were made to which special reference will l.)e made later. The 
rate of comb regression following the cessation of injections has been determim‘cl 
for some groups by measurements up to 30 days from the initial InjeKiioii. 

III. Examination of variables. 

Relation bekmen dose and response. The first experiment, on the nlatiou hv- 
tween the amount of hormone injected and the magnitude of the comb rt^sponse, 
w^as performed on a series of 25 capons divided Into groups of 5, each bird rv- 
ceiving daily injections of 0*2 ml. of arachis oil solution for 5 days. The ammuit 
of hormone given was doubled in each successive group, and the total do.si‘ per 
bird ranged from 0*5 to 8 mg. of androsterone. 

The data are recorded in Table II and plotted in Fig. L The individual 
points on the graph show that the variability of tlie response to the diflVreiit 
dases is very similar. Thus, for the mean responses in the five groups n^eeiviug 
0*5, 1, 2, 4 and 8 mg. total dose, a is respectively 3*0, 2*3, 2*5 and 1*8. Hiis 

means that the relative variability (coefficient of variation, or a mean x lOO) is 
much less tor the larger responses than for the smaller ori(\s, wliieh sugg(\sTs 
that for comparative work it is desirable to aim at a substantial res|K>nsi*, In 
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Table II. 


Series A. Dosejresponse data. (Figs. 1, 2 and 6.) 


Body weight 


Increase in 



g* 


Comb size (mm.) 


3 

5 


Comb size (mm.) 


Ho. of 





A 




•1 



A 






A 





ciobys 

Qciys 







bird 

18. ii. 35 

4. iii 

18. ii 

27. ii 

2. iii 

4. iii 



6. iii 

9. iii 

14. iii 

19. iii 

24. iii 

29. iii 

Group 1. 

Total dose 0*5 mg 













E. 99 

2350 

2400 

66 

66 

68 

74 

2 

8 

73 

72 

69 

69 

69 

69 

214 

2850 

2800 

71 

70 

69 

71 

-1 

1 

72 

70 

69 

68 

68 

67 

232 

3300 

3250 

67 

71 

71 

72 

0 

1 

72 

71 

71 

70 

71 

68 

399 

2800 

2850 

60 

61 

63 

64 

2 

3 

64 

62 

62 ■ 

61 

61 

60 

o33 

2550 

2600 

75 

75 

75 

76 

0 

1 

76 

75 

76 

74 

74 

73 

Average. 

2770 

2780 

67*8 

68-6 

69*2 

71*4 

0*6 

2*8 

71*4 

70*0 

69*4 

68*4 

68*6 

67*4 

Group 2. 

Total dose 1 mg. 













E. lo3 

3200 

3200 

73 

73 

75 

78 

2 

5 

77 

76 

76 

75 

74 

73 

182 

2700 

2700 

61 

61 

63 

67 

2 

6 

67 

65 

64 

65 

64 

62 

27o 

2900 

2900 

70 

71 

73 

80 

2 

9 

79 

76 

76 

74 

74 

75 

330 

3150 

3150 

80 

80 

82 

87 

2 

7 

88 

85 

84 

85 

81 

83 

653 

1950 

1950 

55 

56 

57 

60 

1 

4 

61 

59 

58 

56 

56 

56 

Average 

2780 

2780 

67*8 

68*2 

70*0 

74-4 

1*8 

6*2 

74*4 

72*2 

71*6 

71*0 

69*8 

69*8 

Group 3. 

Total dose 2 mg. 













E. 10 

2200 

2200 

77 

78 

86 

91 

8 

13 

90 

87 

86 

85 

85 

85 

227 

2650 

2650 

53 

54 

58 

61 

4 

7 

61 

59 

59 

58 

58 

57 

317 

3400 

3500 

74 

72 

78 

84 

6 

12 

84 

82 

81 

78 

77 

78 

350 

2650 

2700 

65 

64 

69 

74 

5 

10 

74 

72 

71 

71 

70 

70 

403 

3050 

3100 

70 

70 

74 

81 

4 

11 

79 

76 

74 

71 

71 

70 

Average 

2790 

2830 

67*8 

67*6 

73*0 

78*2 

5*4 

10*6 

77*6 

75*2 

74*2 

72*6 

72*2 

72-0 

Group 4, 

Total dose 4 mg. 













E. 126 

2050 

2100 

51 

53 

63 

70 

10 

17 

69 

65 

63 

63 

63 

63 

145 

3200 

3250 

76 

76 

82 

90 

6 

14 

91 

88 

87 

84 

83 

83 

187 

3400 

3400 

74 

75 

80 

89 

5 

14 

88 

87 

84 

81 

80 

81 

328 

2600 

2600 

66 

63 

74 

82 

11 

19 

82 

76 

74 

76 

75 

74 

385 

2700 

2700 

71 

70 

77 

83 

7 

13 

84 

81 

80 

76 

75 

74 

Average 

2790 

2810 

67*6 

67*4 

75*2 

82*8 

7*8 

15*4 

82*8 

79*4 

77*6 

76*0 

75*2 

75*0 

Group 5. 

Total dose 8 mg. 













E. 24 

2650 

2600 

75 

76 

87 

93 

11 

17 

93 

89 

88 

87 

86 

86 

230 

2700 

2800 

68 

69 

80 

86 

11 

17 

87 

85 

82 

79 

78 

79 

412 

2900 

2950 

71 

69 

79 

89 

10 

20 

89 

84 

83 

81 

79 

78 

536 

2900 

2850 

63 

64 

74 

82 

10 

18 

81 

78 

76 

74 

74 

74 

585 

2900 

2850 

62" 

64 

71 

79 

7 

15 

80 

76 

74 

73 

72 

72 

Average 

■,.,,2810 ' : 

2810 

67*8 

68*4 

78-2 

85*8 

9*8 

17*4 

86*0 

82*4 

80*6 

78*8 

77*8 

77-8 


(Daily dose: 0*2 ml.) 


view of the constant magnitude of the variability of the response with different 
doses it is legitimate to consider the whole of the 25 observations together and 
to cal cjulate a combined a. The figure obtained is 2*1, which may be taken as 
the standard deviation of the comb response under the conditions and range of 
dosage used. The standard error of the response may therefore be taken as ± 1-0 
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Total dose (mg,) 

Fig. L Relation of increase of size of comb to the total dose of androsterone 
over 5 days. Series A. x Individual birds; ♦ mean -^'ahies for Groups of 


Total dose (mg.). Log scale 

Fig. 2. Relation of increase of size of comb to log ( total dose), 
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for a group of 5 capons, or ±0*7 for a group of 10 capons. In comparing the 
responses in two groups of 5 therefore a difference of not less than 3-0 mm. is 
required in order to be statistically significant. 

The curve drawn through the means in Fig. 1 obviously gives the elements 
of a standardisation curve ; its shape suggests that the relation between dose and 
response is logarithmic, and when, as in Fig. 2, the response is plotted against 
the logarithm of the dose, it is seen that the points lie approximately along a 
straight line. The observations embodied in this (log dose)/{response) line were 
all made during the same week, and it is well known that such lines varjT- from 
time to time in both position and slope — an important factor in assay work. 
They can, however, always be reorientated by giving two different doses of a 
standard preparation at the same time as an assay is made. 

From the line in Fig. 2 we obtain graphically ^ = where '?^ = comb 

response in mm. and logarithm of the dose in mg. The standard error of +1-0 
in. the mean response of a group of 5 capons will thus represent an en*or of 
about + 0-08 in the determination of the logarithm of the dose. This is equi- 
valent to an error of about ± 18 % in the determination of the dose. With 
groups of 10 capons the error would be reduced to about ± 12 % . 

Nature and volume of medium. Two tests were designed to examine the 
possible influence of changes in the medium in which the hormone is dissolved. 
In series B (Table III and Fig. 3) the actual amount of hormone injected daily 
was the same as in group 3 of the first experiment, namely 0-4 mg., but the 
volume of oil in which it was administered was increased from 0*2 to 1-0 ml. 
In series D (Table III and Fig. 3) the amount of hormone was again kept the 
same but the medium altered, both in nature and quantity, being a solution 
in 10 % aqueous alcohol, given in a daily dose of 4 ml. Five birds were used 
for each test, their average comb size and body weight being approximately 
the same as those for the groups in series A. An examination of the responses 
obtained in these two experiments, compared with that obtained from a similar 
amount of hormone injected into group 3 of the first experiment shows that 
the increase in comb size of 12*4 mm. resulting from the administration of the 
aqueous-alcoholic solution (series D) is nearly twice that obtained in series B 
(7-4 mm.) with the increased volume of oil, while that in series A (which will 
be showui later to approximate closely to the average of all increases obtained 
from this dosage) is intermediate between them. 

It is clear then that in any procedure for the standardisation of the hormone 
it is necessary to consider not only the nature of the solvent employed but also 
the volume. 

Site of injection. In the next experiment (series C, Table III and Fig. 3) the 
same dosage was adopted as in A 3, but the injections were given subcutaneously 
instead of intramuscularly. It will be seen from Fig. 3 that the reactions ob- 
tained in the two experiments follow similar courses, the response elicited hy 
subcutaneous injection being slightly but not significantly less than by intra- 
muscular injection. 

Heat stability of androsterone. Data concerning the effect of . subjecting 
tlie hormone to heating at 150° for 24 hours are to be found in Table IV. 
Control and heated solutions of androsterone were administered in the same 
coneentratioii and dosage as in A 3. The birds in this experiment had been 
used previous^ (series C and D respectively) and, 17 days after the final in- 
jection, the comb size in both groups had regressed to approximately the same 
extent. 
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Table III. [Fig. 3.) 


No. of 
bird 


Body 

weight 


g- 


Increase in 

Comb size (mm.) / ^ > Comb size (mm.) 

^ 3 days 5 days ^ ^ 

18.ii.36 O.iii 12.iii U.iii Id.iii 19. Hi 24.iii 29.iii 

Series Effect of volume of oil medium. 


0*4 mg./ml. Total dose 2 mg. 


E. 166 

2650 

57 

58 

60 

61 

2 

3 

62 

62 

62 

60 

304 

2900 

67 

67 

73 

76 

6 

9 

78 


74 

71 

326 

3400 

73 

74 

80 

84 

6 

10 

83 

82 

82 

81 

327 

2650 

70 

71 

76 

80 

5 

9 

81 

76 

'/ '1 

72 

75 

69 

346 

2450 

72 

70 

73 

76 

3 

6 

75 

74 

Average 

2810 

67-8 

68-0 

72*4 

75*4 

4*4 

74 

75*8 

73*8 

73*4 

7i*2 



Series G. Effect of suhciitaneous infection. 




2-0 mg./ml. Total dose 2 mg. 









E. 144 

3050 

69 

69 

73 

78 

4 

9 

77 

74 

74 

73 

156 

3200 

73 

72 

75 

81 

3 

9 

82 

81 

SO 

79 

274 

2500 

62 

63 

68 

73 

5 

10 

73 

68 

66 

65 

640 

3050 

64 

66 

71 

78 

5 

12 

78, 

'76' 

74 

73 

902 

2300 

71 

72 

76 

80 

4 

8 

78 

77 

76 

75 

Average 

2820 

67-8 

68-4 

72*6 

78*0 

4*2 

9*6 

77*6 

75*2 

74*0 

-T*-* 



Series D. 

Effect of aqueous-alcoholic medvmn. 




0*1 mg./ml. Total dose 2 mg. 









E. 11 

1900 

68 

70 

74 

81 

4 

11 

83 

82 

77 

75 

75 

3100 

68 

69 

74 

82 

5 

13 

85 

86 

83 

80 

77 

3200 

72 

72 

78 

87 

6 

15 

85 

83 

82 

82 

102 

2600 

66 

64 

69 

74 ■ 

5 

10 

73 

71 

70 

68 

244 

3400 

65 

66 

74 

79 

8 

13 

77 

76 

75 

74 

Average 

2840 

67-8 

68*2 

73*8 

80-6 

5*6 

12*4 

80*6 

79*8 

774 

75*8 


Note. Series B, C and D may be compared with group 3, Series A (Table II), where the aiiiount 
of androsterone injected was the same. 


Table IV. 

Series E. Effect of heating androsterone in oil solMion. 


Comb size (mm.) Ineroa.se in 

No. of ^ . ' 


bird 

30. iii. 35 

l.iv 

2.iv 

4. iv 

2 days , 

3 ilays 

5 days 

Group 1. 

Heated solution. 

Total dose 

2 mg. 





E. 165 

60 

66 

68 

72 

6 

8 

12 

304 

71 

75 

79 

83 

4 

8 

12 

325 

81 

84 

87 

93 

3 

6 

i2 

327 

75 

81 

83 

88. 

6 

8 

13 

346 

69 

72 ■ 

75 

77 , ' 

3 

6 

8 

Average 

71 •2' 

75*6 

78*4 

82*6 

4*4' 

7*2 

114 

Group 2. 

Control. Total dose 2 mg. 






E. 144 

73 

77 

78 

83 

4 

5 ■' 

10 

156 

79 

82 

87 

93 

3 . 

8 

14 

. 274 . 

65 

■70" 

74 

81 

5 

9 

Oi 

640 

73 

77 

80 

84' 

■ 4 

,7 ■ . 

1 1 

902 

, 75 

79 

81 

, 83- 

, 4 ■ 

6 

8 

Average, 

73*0 

77*0 

80*0 

84*8. . 

4*0 

7*0 

11*8 
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In tills case tiie close parallelism between the comb responses with, control 
and heated solutions shows definitely that the latter solution had not lost 
activity. 



Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3, Growth and regression of combs under varying conditions of administration of andro- 
sterone {2mg. in 5 days). Groups of 5 birds. A3, control; B, dilute oil solution; C, sub- 
cutaneous injection; I), aqueous alcoholic solution. 

Fig. 4. Effect of age of bird and of incomplete castration (upper curve) on comb growth. 
(Bose 2 mg. in o days.) Series G. 

Age of bird. The possible effect of age of the capon on the amount of comb- 
response induced was considered in the next experiment. Age groups of 2, 3, 6 
and 6-year-old capons as well as one of 4 months were subjected to the same 
treatment as group A 3 (0-2 ml. daily for 6 days of a solution containing 2 mg. 
of androsterone per ml.). The small number of older birds available from which 
to select subjects for these tests made it necessary to include only 4 birds in 
each of the two oldest groups instead of five as in other experiments. The 2-year- 
old birds, group G 4, included in this test had been previously discarded, because, 
although the combs in point of view of size fell well within the range of the 
completely castrated birds their appearance and colour suggested that castra- 
tion had not been satisfactorily complete. This suspicion was confirmed when 
the results of the test became available and it was seen that, whilst the responses 
obtained from the other age groups fell relatively closely to one another, that 
from the 2-year-old group was significantly larger (Table V and Fig. 4). 

If, however, series A 3, which is more strictly representative of the 2-year-old 
birds’ is used for comparison, it is found that the increase obtained after 5 days 
is just above that of the 3-year-old group (10-6 nm. to 10-4 mm. respectively) 
which in turn exceeds somewhat the iucrease ehcited in the remaining three 
Sfroupsi these small differences are not significant. 
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Table V. {Fig. 4.) 


Series G. Effect of age of birds. 


No. of 
bird 

Group 1. 6 
A. 292 
333 
462 
695 

Comb size (mm.) 

Increase in 

Body 
weight a* 
2iiii‘^ 

2750 

3050 

2650 

3000 

29. iii. 35 
years old 

70 

76 

79 

63 

l.iv 

75 

80 

84 

71 

3. iV 

79 

84 

87 

76 

3 days 

5 

4 

5 

8 

5 daj'S 

9 

8 

S 

13 

Average 

72-0 

77-5 

81-5 

5-5 

9-5 

2862 

Group 2, 

5 years old 






B. 599 

63 

65 

69 

, 2 

6 

2 it HI 

641 

65 

71 

77 

6 

12 

3t »5( \ 

687 

59 

69 

75 

10 

16 

265(1 

974 

81 

83 

85 

2 

4 


Average 

67*0 

72-0 

76-5 

5*0 

9-5 

27( * 

Group 3. 3 years old 






B. 129 

72 

77 

85 

5 

13 

2‘,0 ) 

130 

63 

67 

71 

4 

8 

3460 

456 

69 

74 

81 

5 

12 

3HH( 

935 

71 

74 

77 

3 

6 

2850 

953 

66 

71 

79 

5 

13 

2660 

Average 

68-2 

72-6 

78-6 

44 

10-4 

3i 4( t 

Group 4. 2 

years old 






E. 5 

71 

81 

88 

10 

17 

23t M t 

270 

78 

86 

92 

8 

14 

271 H ♦ 

552 

71 

76 

82 

5 

11 

2tU Ml 

679 

77 

86 

92 

9 

15 

3156 

712 

71 

79 

84 

S 

13 

20H( 

Average 

73'6 

81-6 

87-6 

8-0 

14-0 

263tl 

Group 5. 4 months old 







ll.iv.35 

14. iv 

10. iv 



1 1. iv 

G, 1 

64 

68 

73 

4 

9 

MOO 


72 

77 

81 

5 • 

9 

IH50 

3 

71 

77 

81 

6 

iO 

1456 

4 

64 

70 

73 

6 

9 

M06 

5 

69 

74 

79 

5 

10 

1706 

Average 

68*0 

73-2 

774 

.5-2 

94- 

1566 

Av. for all groups 69*8 

75-4 

80-4 

5-6 

' 10-6' 

254:0 


(Total dose: 2 mg. of androsteroiie, 2 mg./inl.) 


Weight of birds. If the possible effect of initial body \veig:ht on ilw nia,Er!iit tide 
of the comb response is examined it might be considered on a priori gnmiids 
that the concentration of the hormone in tlie body ilnids is a fa:etor in deter- 
mining the amount of response and that therefore an inv<u\st^ ridati<msiHp \^"unld 
exist between the comb increase obtained and the body weigld of the inriL 
However, no such relationship can be discovered in our expcTinients* Mmvovvt, 
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in the age series (Table V) the 4-months-old group,, which has an average body 
weight of 1560 g. compared with an average body weight of from 2630 to 3040 g. 
in the older groups (2 years to 6 years old), produced a comb increase which 
was not above the average for the dosage and indeed was slightly lower. 

Initial size of comb. An analysis of the responses obtained from the relatively 
large number of 2-year-old capons with a view to deterinining whether any 
relation exists between the initial comb size and the magnitude of the comb 
reaction, in previously untreated birds, leads, if we exclude the age group 
G 4 for reasons explained above, to the conclusion that no consistent relation 
exists between them. 

Previous treatment. In order to determine the effect of previous treatment 
on the magnitude of subsequent responses, 26 days after the cessation of the 
first experiment all the birds in series A were subjected to a further series of 
androsterone injections. The dosage was the same in all groups, being a daily 
injection of 0*2 ml. of a solution containing 2 mg. of the hormone per ml. On 
the previous occasion only one group (A 3) received this dosage, two of the 
others (A 1 and A 2) having had lower doses and two higher (A 4 and A 5). 

When these results (Table VI and Eig. 5) are examined for evidence of any 
“priming^’ effect, it is found that 25 capons receiving 2 mg. gave an average 
increase in comb size of 11*3 mm., compared with 10*6 mm. given by a group 
of 5 birds a month before; the difference is not significant. The maximum 
differences between the groups are barely significant, and any correlation with 
the degree of previous priming is disposed of by the low response in group 5, 
unless it can be speculatively suggested that the responses in groups 3 and 4, 
which show a difference on the verge of statistical significance, indicate an 
optimum priming effect. 

Rate of comb growth. The rate of growth of the combs in the first experiment 
(Table II and Eig. 6) where different amounts of androsterone were used, pre- 
sented no exceptional features. When comb measurements were made 3 days after 
the initial injection it was found that the increase in comb size was roughly related 
to the amount of hormone injected. The measurements at 5 days indicated that 
increased responses were obtained with increasing dosage in the growth period 
between 3 and 5 days except in the case of the maximum dosage where the 
response to the two highest doses was similar. The lack of a directly proportional 
response of the comb to the amount of hormone injected is suggested by the 
amount of growth in the various groups at 3 days but is well marked in the 
amount of growth occurring in the succeeding period. 

in this series, where the comb measurements were recorded after 3 and 5 days 
from the mitial injection, a point of note is that those groups receiving the 
lower doses showed a distinct lag in response during the first period, suggesting 
tiuit a, definite latent period exists before the influence of the hormone can be 
expressed in the comb, or that a threshold of stimulus had to be attained before 
the hormone could prove effective. (The stimulation provided by the higher 
doses was apparently sufficient rapidly to overcome this inhibition or to mask 
it.) In this respect the data for the daily measurements at the second test of 
tills series (Table VI) are of interest. As was expected with the moderate dosage 
listed tlio increase obtained 24 hours after the initial injection was small and 
between 24 and 48 hours comparatively large. On the 4th and 5th days the 
daily increment in the size of the comb approached that obtained at 48 hours, 
but On the 3rd day the figure recorded was distinctly low. Since there appears 
no obvious reason why such a lag in the amount of the response should occur 
at this time the question arises whether it can be explained by errors in measure- 
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Table VI. 

Series F. Effect of previous treatment. {Fig. 5.) 

Comb size (mm.) Increase in days 

Jlo. of ^ ^ ^ I ;; T" 

bird 29,iii.35 SO.iii Sl.iii l.iw 2.iv 3.iv 4.iv o.iv 1 2 o 4 o 


Group 1 


E. 99 

69 

70 

74 

77 

81 

84 

84 81 

1 

5 

S 

12 

15 

15 , 12 

214 

67 

68 

70 

72 


77 

79 78 

1 

3 

5 

10 

10 

12 11 

232 

68 

69 

72 

72 

74 

75 

77 76 

1 

4 

4 

6 

"i 

9 8 

399 

60 

61 

64 

64 

67 

69 

69 69 

1 

4 

4 

7 

9 

9 9 

533 

73 

73 

76 

78 

78 

80 

81 79 

0 

3 

5 

5 

7 

8 6 

Average 

67-4 

68*2 

71*2 

72-6 

75*4 77*0 78*0 76*6 

0*8 

3*8 5*2 

S*0' 

9*6 

10*6 9*2 







Daily increase 

3*0 

1*4 2*8 , 

1*6 

1*0 ~~i*4„ 

Group 2 














E. 153 

73 

72 

75 

76 

77 

SO 

SO 78 

~1 

2 

3 

4 

7 

7 5 

182 

62 

64 

66 

66 

69 

72 

72 71 

2 

1 

4 

7 

10 

10 9 

275 

75 

75 

79 

81 

83 

89 

88 87 

0 

4 

i} 

S 

14 

13 12 

330 

83 

83 

86 

88 

91 

94 

95 95 

0 

3 

5 

8 

il 

12 12 

653 

56 

56 

60 

60 

62 

64 

64 63 

0 

4 

4 

6 

S' 

8 7 

Average 

69-8 

70-0 

73-2 

74*2 

76*4 

79*S 

! 79*8 78*8 

0*2 

3-4 

4*4 

6*6 

10*0 

iff-o 9*0 








Daily inci’ease 3 

•2 

1*0 2* 

•> * 

04 0*0 - 1*0 

Group 3 














E. 10 

85 

88 

92 

96 

99 

101 

101 98 

3 

7 

11 

14 

16 

!6 1.3 

227 

57 

58 

61 

62 

64 

66 

68 66 

1 

4 

5 

7 

9 

I! 9 

317 

78 

79 

84 

87 

90 

95 

96 93 

i 

6 

9 

12 

17 

18 15 

350 

70 

70 

73 

74 

78 

80 

79 77 

0 

3 

4 

8 

1.0 

9 7 

403 

70 

71 

73 

76 

79 

82 

82 81 

! 

3 

i\ 


12 

12 11 

Average 

72-0 

73-2 

76‘6 

79-0 

82*0 

84*8 

85*2 83*0 

1*2 

4*6 

7*0 

io-n 

12*8 

13*2 ii-n 








Daily increase 

3' 

•4 

2*4 3*M 2 

•8 0*4 -2*2 

Group 4 














E. 126 

63 

64 

70 

73 

76 , 

80 

80 79 

1 

7 

10 

1.3 

17 

IT , 16 

145 

83 

83 

87 

88 

92 

93 

96 94 

0 

4 

5 

9 

isi 

i;} ij 

187 

81 

81 

83 

84 

88 

91 

92 89 

0 

2 

3 

7 

10 

i .1 8 

328 

74 

75 

79 

81 

83 

86 

88 84 

1 

5 

7 

9 

12 

1 1 It) 

385 

,74 

75 

78 

80 

83 

88 

89 85 

1 

4 

6 

!'i 

14 

15 II 

Average 

75*0 

75-6 

794 

81-2 

84*4 

87*6 

89‘0 86*2 

0*6 

4*4 

6*2 

9*4 

12*6 

100 102 








Daily increase 

3* 

8 T8 3*2 

3*, 

2 ,1* 

i 2*8 

Group 5 














E. 24 

86 

88 

93 

95 

98 

100 

101 98 

2 

7 

9 , ; 

12 

14 

!.■> 13 

230 

79 

81 

84 

84 

87 

92 

91 88 

2 

5 

5. 

8 

13 

1,2 9 

412 

78 

80 

82 

84 

86 

87 

88 89 

2 

4 

6 

8 

U 

10 il 

536 

74 

75 

77 

80 

84 

85 

85 83 

i 

3 . 

6 if) 

ii 

1 1 9 

585 

72 ■ 

72 

74 

76 

79 

82 

82 80 

0 

2 

4 

T 

10 

10 8 

Average 

77*8 

79*2 

o 

00 

83*8 

86*8 

89*2 

89*4 87*6 

1*4 

4*2 

6*0 

9 -{) 

1D4 

11*6 9*8 








Daily increase 

2*8 

: 1*8 3*f) 

2*4 

0*2 

.... I-K 

Total av. 

72-4 

73'2 

76*5 ■ 

78*2 ■ 

81*0 

83*7 

84*3 82*4 

0*8 

4*1 

5*8 

8*6 

1,1*3 

11*9 il>o 

(25 birds) 





Total daily increase 

3*3 i 

-7 2*8 

2*7 

0*6 

..... |,»i 


(Total dose: 2 mg. of androsterone, 2 mg,/mL) 


ment, but this seems unlikely since for this reading the amount of incmisc 
recorded is consistently low for all the groups. (It is true that in group 3 it 
approaches a higher level but equally true that it is lower than the daily 
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observations made immediately preceding and following it.) Whatever its 
meaning, the observations made force us to the conclusion that it is a real 

piienomenon. 




Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 

Pig. 5. Effect of previous treatment on growth, of comb of groups of 5 birds receiving 2 mg. of 
androsterone over 5 days. Series E. 

Fig. 6. Growdii and regression of combs in groups of 5 birds receiving different doses. Series A. 
Group 1, 0*5 mg.; group 2, Img.; group 3, 2 mg.; group 4, 4 mg.; groups, 8 mg. 

Bate of comb atrophy. The behaviour of the capon’s comb after treatment 
has ceased may also be studied briefly in the same two tests. In series A 
measurements were made on the 7th and 10th days from the commencement 
of the experiment and thereafter at 5-day intervals for a further 20 days 
(Table II and Fig. 6). In series F the daily measurements were continued until 
the 7th day. For the former group the section of the curve under consideration 
may be conveniently divided into two parts, that between the 5th and 7th days, 
%vhich shows comparatively little change, and the remainder of the curve, 
characterised by an initial phase of rapid regression which however is not main- 
tained. The individual curves, though exhibiting some variabihty, suggest that 
the rate of regression decreases as the comb size becomes progressively smaller. 
The decline also appears to be greater in groups receiving the higher doses and 
this is particularly evident in the first sharp fall in the size of the comb (between 
the 7th and the 10th days). N'evertheless the inter-group divergence in re- 
gri^ssion rate is slight and it is clear that, whilst the combs of the first group 
have returned to their original state by the 20th day, a considerable time must 
elapse before those of the birds receiving the higher doses do so. In fact by the 
30th day the average comb size in the birds of group A 5 had only regressed 
to the level attained by A 3 at its maximum. 
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With, regard to that part of the curves between the 5tli and 7th days, whereas 
A3 exhibited a slight decrease the other groups remained stable at their 
maximum level. It is interesting to compare these results with those for 
series E. Here, daily measurements were recorded, and while group 1 showed 
a definite increase in the size of the comb on the 6tii da}", the others were more 
or less stable at the maximum size. By the 7th day however all had ^ regressed 
to a size below that obtaining on the 5th day, the fall in the majority ot the 
groups being greater than that in A 3, 

Summary. 

1. A quantitative study has been made of the response of the comb of the 
Brown Leghorn capon to crystalline androsterone, and the effect of certain 
variables has been investigated. 

2. In order to minimise the effect of individual variatiom groups of five 
birds of similar initial comb size and body weight Yvere used. These iuive hvim 
kept under constant conditions, and the technique of comb measurement has 
been carefully standardised. 

3. Daily injections were made for 5 days, and the res])onse wus measured 
in terms of the increase in maximum length phis height of the comb. 

4. The relation between the amount of hormone injected and the response 
of the comb measured on the day after the 5th injection is not linear wiien 
doses greater than 2 mg. of andi’osterone over 5 days are administered, eorr'e- 
sponding to an increase of about 10 mm. in length plus height, but tfie ri‘S|Kmsi‘ 
is directly proportional to the logarithm of the dose between tlu* lijuits u-o 
and 8 mg. over 5 days. 

5. The results are considered in relation to the formulation of a satista<*tur\’ 
technique for the assay of the male hormone. Carefiii measurement on 
groups of 5 birds yields results which imply a standard error of about ± In 

m the determination of the dose. 

6. The amount and nature of the solvent influence the response. 

7. The responses to subcutaneous and to intramuscular inject Ion are similar. 

8. The differences in response with groups of widel}’- differing ages (4 montlis 
to 6 years) are negligible. 

9. It has been shown that in certain cases, probabi}’ as tlu* result of tin* 
presence of a fragment of testis, unusually large responses are obtainitL It is 
suggested that, as a precaution, birds should be used not earlier than 12 moniiis 
after castration. 

10. No relation between body wmght and comb response^ could be dernoie- 
strated, nor could any consistent relation between initial eomf> size and auinuut 
of growth be found. 

11. It is important to fix the period of the assay, since amuimt, of comb 
growth on successive days is not regular. 

12. Only when a relatively small amount of comb growlJi is induerd ean 
regression of the comb to its pre-injection level be.expeetefi within a inontii, 
but after this period the . responses to a new series of doses, whilst slighily 
irregular, do not show any significant effect of '■'priming'’. 

13. The. activity of androsterone Ts unaffected by iieating the soiutitm in 
aracliis oil at 150° for 24 hours. 

We are indebted to Dr A. S- Parkes for much useful advicte and, eritii‘ism in 
the course of this woi’k. 


IL 
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CLXXIII. GROWTH AND ATION 

THE FOWL’S COMB BY ADMINISTRATION 

OF ANDROSTERONE. 

By ROBERT KENNETH CALLOW and ALAN STERLING^ PAmvES. 
From the National Institute for Medical Research, London, A.H . o. 

[Recdvecl April 30th, 1935,) 

I. Introcliiction, 

Geeenwood ei al. [1935] have 

oBDon comb response to androsterone. Iiiviewot tin nttu n 
toe and material a comparatively small degree 
a<?sav work Thus the criteria commonly used, a _U o ■ 

tolsrSs mm. in length + height, take the -P- ^ 

the way towards the size of the normal cock s coni ^ ^ hirliortd Ihhti 

and prLcciipation with assay work, comparatively little ettort ha. luiht 

made to nroduce and maintain full-sized combs m ca}ioii.. . , at rLi . 

Early in the work on the preparation of male hormone A 

i cm > toi wSiw half ?hc «,» (time calcuU.tccll fm- a n'.lly goo.l Urtmt, 
Leghorn cock comb. SchoeUer and Gehrke [1931] olrtamcd an increase tu 
40-3 cm.2 in 6 weeks with urine concentrates. ^ 

Ruzieka et al. [1934] obtained a surface area of 2U cm.- Itrom leo ‘ * 

20 days during early work with their “sjuithetic” ‘'‘1. 

and Tschopp [1935] record an increase from 4 to 2i cm.- 
comb of the literature, however, appears to have been piodmtd j\ 

[1932]. As a result of nearly 4 months’ injection oi ma e hormone com . ntiat 
W bull testis, ultimately in a dose corresponding to b kg. oi te.stis dai \ t m \ 
obtained a comb of 83 cm.^ (planimeter reading), winch nia\' be con>ulen‘ a> 
being full size. This problem is of importance because there is s..ni.> 
suppose that androsterone may not represent the full endoerme .lem il\ < t h 
TYI Lima, ban testis, and an examination of the reiiuirements lor the comp e e 
replacement of testicular activity in birds should be instructive. 

We have also taken the opportunity of recording some observations on tiu- 
effect of androsterone on the atrophic vas deferens. 

II. Metkods and material. 

Birds. Two BroTO Leghorn capons (EC 5 and S) were olitained troiu thi* 
stock maintained by Dr A. W. Greenwood, having been operated .m as cliu'k.s. 
One Brown Leghorn (EC 1) and two Plymouth Rocks (EC 2 and 3) were suc- 
cessfully caponised as adults and used for maintenance experiments. (. nc 
Plymouth Rock (EC 7) and the Sebright Bantam were operated on as a.iu t.s, 
and kept for more than a year before use, by which time the com b.s were in.Us- 
tuiguishable from those of birds caponised as chicks. Th(‘ difficulties ot cap.iiiHimr 
adult cocks are considerable, and several birds were lo.st in obtaining ivasonahly 
clean operations. Two normal hens, one Rhode Island Red and one brown 
Leghorn were also used. 
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an '^^^7 groups of capons discussed in Section VII were kept in 

an 7 n« 7 'He 7 ^ Open only to the north-east. The other birds were kept loose in 
sunlight kghted by two large windows, but reeemng no direct 

fw,-n?r^ In the long period experiments combs were measured 

•„ periods of rapid growth, every dajr. In the comparative 

experiments described in Sections V and VIII the method of testing described 
by Greenwood et al. [1935] was used. 

In order to give an adequate impression of the changes in comb size it is 
neeessa^ to obtain either the surface area or the volume of the comb or an 
me ex o one of these. Length -1- height {L+H), whilst a convenient basis for 
assay work does not indicate the actual changes in the appearance of the comb. 

^ e erefore taken Z/X-ff as an index of comb size. The measurements 

(lengtli X breadth in the case of the rose comb of the Sebright Bantam) were 
made as described by Hill and Parkes [1934]. 

Sowjce of androsterone. The androsterone used in these experiments was part 
ot the stock referred to by Callow and Deanesly [1935]. Whilst lower concen- 
trations were used at the begmning, the bulk of the work was carried out with 
so xitions of 10 mg./ml. arachis oil. A solution of this strength can readily be 
made b}' heating the oil, and the material afterw’ards remains in solution at 
loom temperature. Stronger solutions in arachis oil can be made but they tend 
to crystallise out on cooling. A concentration of 10 mg./ml, represents about 
100 capon units/ml. and makes it possible to keep the amount of oil injected 
down to a comparatively small quantity. 

III. Induction of full comb growth. 

Sebright Bantam capon. A Sebright Bantam cock was castrated in December 
1933, when about 6 months old. The comb, 5-7 x 2*6 cm. at operation, atropliied 
rapidly, and 2 months later was 4*0 x T5 cm. ; 3 months later it was 3T x 0*8 cm., 



Fig. 1. Growth of comb in a Sebright Bantam capon. 


at which it remained constant for 8 months. During this time the henny 
plumage was superseded by typically cocky plumage and spurs developed. 
13 months after castration, injections of androsterone were begun, starting at 

90—2 
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0- 5 mg., rising to 2-5 mg. and time orcastration and was in 

of treatment, the comb was larger treatment had no effect on the 

fact far larger than that of the details of the experiment 

capon plumage [see CaUow and R^^^es cause appreciable 

arLho^wn in Fig. 1. It rnay be take it topfull size, 

growth of the comb of the Sebrig P > pouii, to abnormal size and will 

1- 0 mg. daily, on the other hand, mil grow the comb j 

it aer.. It ^ to that of 

Rp^hrip-ht cock have a comb growth-promoting acLivnv h 

rather more than 0-5 mg. ^^^Pr^Sremwoo^ stock. The comb 

Brown Leghorn capon. This bird ™ stretched, was brown 

was flaccid and though rather large ° tpi^^te IV fig- ")■ R was 

and shrivelled and evidently that o a ““P r,roduetion of a full-sized comb 
thus ideal for the experiment m view, Reailv ren 

in the minimum time. 5 mg. androsterone daily weie gn en. ixca , 



Fig. 2. Orow'th of comb in a Brown Leghorn capon. 


growth was produced (Fig. 2), and after 22 days treatment tlu^ e()mb' im 
11-8 X 7-2 cm. and would readily have passed as f, "j?”™' ’ .Ia 

possibly that the papillae were not very marked (Hate 1\ , ng. ,, : 
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lobes were also proroinent. The dose was then dropped to 1 mg. daily, 
which was thought to be about the probable maintenance requirement. After 
a set-back, due probably to the sudden drop in dosage, growth was resumed, 
though at a much slower rate. This second growth phase gradually died away 
and in the end the comb was being comfortably maintained by administration 
of 1 mg. daily at a size which was above rather than below the usual standard 
for the breed. 10 days after the first injection this bird was observed to be 
making vigorous efforts to “tread’’ a hen, and a few days later it began to 
crow sporadically, a condition which was maintained till it was killed. This 
induction of treading” and crowing is of interest as an effect of the adminis- 
tration of a pure crystalline substance. According to Appel [1929] the syrinx 
is morphologically similar in hens, capons and cocks, so that the power to crow 
presumably depends merely on the “instinct” to do so. 

Oomparison of Brown Leghorn and Plymouth Rock capons. The combs of 
Bromi Leghorn cocks are usually 12-14 x 7— 8 cm. Abnormally large ones 
run up to 16x 9 cm., or even more. The cocks of heavy breeds of fowl in general 
have smaller combs. The combs of Plymouth Rock cocks maintained at the 
Institute’s Field Laboratories, for instance, are usually only 9-10x4-5 cm., 
and they never attain such an appearance of luxuriant growth as those of 



Fig. 3. Comparison of comb growth in a Brown Leghorn and a Plymouth Bock capon. 

Leghorns. It seemed of interest therefore to determine whether this difference 
is due to a difference in the amount of male hormone produced by the testes 
in the Plymouth Rocks, or to a greater sensitivity of the combs of the Leg- 
horns. For this purpose, Leghorn and Plymouth Rock capons with combs similar 
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1* in„ fTrf>ffliw‘Ood."''s stock, 

in size a:id shape were cliose^ The I^toni,^ain oM^^ castrated 

had a comb 4;7x2-2cm. The 

14 months previously as an adult, had a c o-o mg. 

at about 4-7 x 1-4 cm. for many “7^; finally 2-5 mg. again (see 
daily for 8 days then of the Leghorn more than tripled m 

Fig. 3). During the first 8 ® ™ ^Imibled During the administration oi 

LxH-, that of the Plymouth Rock ]t. , that of the Plymouth Rock 

0-6 mg. daily, the Leghorn comb near y a’finnnistration of 2-5 mg. daily 

i^ygre/rta. Tte. The comb of ,lu, 

the Leghorn comb increased in Axit bj os days but the actual increment 
Hpnouth Bock ratter more ‘k" fe, Sjcclio.m .'me 

was much less than in the case «„fner larger than at the time of castration 

the comb of the Plymouth Rock was rather e g dift'erential rate of growth in 

16 months previously, f Slertntt rat^ of atrophy after the last 
these two birds was paralleled bj the difference in eoinh size 

injection. This exTeriment ^i^es te in tin sensitivity 

in Leghorns and Plymouth Rocks is um-mniie \ similar eoneiusion is 

of the combs to the comb-growth-promoting hoimonc A . i 

arrived at from the the Leghorn and 

One rather curious point of dAeience 

Plymouth Rock androsterone daily, it wa^ yery 

stationary at quite a small size on u 3 , ^ ^ than those ot th.‘ 

noticeable that the papillae became well ’ , j. , pcgliorn 

ksl-grordng Leghorn comb, “er ‘te p.pto » , In, fog th,- 

described on p. 1416 *" ,,,,, ‘normal .dr.c. Tina 

phase of very rapid comb correlated with the diffe.vnee 

difference during induced growth s _ t " ixom after adult castration \-ery 
shown during atrophy. The <iomh «ktc™.Xn ^ ^ M'hte smooth. 

soonlosesitspapillae, andat lOdajSo^^ 1 p, Rock, on the other 

as well as being very blanched The comb » tlie 1 castration, 
hand, retains papiUae and a red colour for much longci 

IV. Maintenmice of full comb size, 

Broam tejJom. An adult Bn.m-n CyJ”' “j 'lif 

castrated. 10 days later, ' of aiirhR)<t?‘n>iu‘ dailv was 

shrinkage and loss of colour the mjectmn o l n^^ 

started and was continued foi tays. ' ,p| effect on the eoiirseof 

regain «Ionr and 7 /-“ ‘X ? 

have been maintained at a greater size than when “'‘,^‘’\*“’’^r,J.!i,*.cin''tlie!vrore 
ff not at the size observed at the time of operation. 

infirms the supposition that the fnll-sizcd Leghorn comb ...in b. mamtam 
SyiiiloSf TwTplymonA Rocks were castrated j 'Jg'" 

wis kept as a cmtrol. Subsequently the dosage to the first "‘J' yp!; - 
2-0 im^. daily. Details of thq size changes m the comb.s aie Ip; j 

The ck)se of 1 mg. daily restored the comb to just about its prp lo s •'* • > _ 
ioult no doubt, have maintained it at this level. Raising the dose at tins 
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point increased tlie size of comb slightly, but at the time of killing there were 
signs that the comb size was becoming stabilised at a point not far above the 
normal. 



Fig. 4. Maintenance of comb size after adult castration of 
Brown Leghorn cock. 

Fi^’. 0. Maintenance of comb size after adult castration of 
^ Plymouth Rock cock. 

V. Comparative sensitivity of coinbs of Leghorn and Plymouth Bock capons. 

The experiments recorded above show that the testes of the Plymouth Eock 
cock produce as much comb-growth factor as those of the Leghorn or even more, 
and that the lesser size of the Plymouth Rock comb is due to its lesser sensi- 
tivitv. This conclusion has a bearing on a matter of practical impoitance, . 
ehoiip of breed for capon comb assay work. White and Brown Leghorns have 

btcrush almost exchisively up to date. rthST ct 

vanta-m that they can be easily caponised at a muchdater stage than can 

Leghorns. As a fmther check therefore on the difference in 
of 5 Leghorn capons and one of 5 Plymouth Rock capons were tested. The 
T etdioriis were riven 1 mg., and the Plymouth Rocks 5 mg. over o ^ys, the 
final comb measurements being made 1 day after the last mjection Ib 

Tliis dosage was arranged in the hope of gettmg a good measurable response 

^“'^r!i?eiZod eriaZ [1935] have shown that in Leghorns over this range of 
growth the size increase has an almost linear relation with the dosage, and it i 
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Table I. 


5 Leghorn capons each receiving 1 mg. over 5 days 
5 Plymouth Rock capons each receiving 5 mg. over 5 days 


Average Average 

L + H L-rH 

at start increase 

mm. mill. 

45 + 20 11 ^ 

42 + 16 10*7 


unlikely that the Plymouth Rock combs exceeded the range over wliicii the 
relation is linear. One must therefore conclude that to obtain a similar response 
in the Plymouth Rock capon demands about 5 times the dose ie€|iiired for the 
Leghorn capon. Breed thus appears to be an important yariable in assay by 
the comb -growth method. 


VI. Histological observations on the vas deferens. 

The paper by Callow and Deanesly [1935] shows that pure androsterone is 
relatively inefficient in causing growth of the accessory organs of castrated 
mammals. It is thus important to know whether the internal accessory orgjins 
of capons show a response comparable with that of the comb or whether, like* 
the mammalian accessory organs, they only respond to relatively high doses. 
In practice one is reduced to examination of the effect on the rudimentary or 
atrophic vas deferens of the capon. In the present series the vasa deferent ia of 
the Leghorn recorded on p. 1416 and in Fig. 2, oi the 2 Plymouth Rocks 
(p. 1418 and Fig. 5) and of an uninjected Leghorn capon are available tor liist<i- 
logical examination. The vas deferens of the uninjected capon, as might lie 
expected, was greatly atrophied; in places the lumen, lined by low cuboid al cells, 
was scarcely patent (Plate IV, fig. 9). That of the uiiinjected Plymouth Rock, 
65 days after adult castration, was less atrophic, but had obviously uncle rgone 
extensive involution (Plate IV, fig. 11). In the injected Plymouth Rock the vas 
deferens was fully maintained as regards the appearance of the epithelium, ami 
the general size, though subnormal, was much greater than in the imiiijeettMl 
control (Plate IV, fig. 12). A similar condition (Plate IV, fig. R)) was shown by 
the vas deferens of the Leghorn (EC 5). In view of the fact tliat the large* size* 
of the normal vas deferens must be partly due to distention with testicular 
products, it is Hkely that the vasa deferentia of these two capons were almost 
completely maintained and developed respective^ by the administratio!! 
androsterone. In comparing these results with those on rodents, it slioulti he 
remembered that very large amounts of androsterone were given over prolonged 
periods. 

VII. Effect of androstejvne on the comb of the hnu 

It seems to be established that oestrin has only the smallesfe effect, if any, 
on the comb of the hen. The question thus arises as to what Induces comii 
growth in the hen and in particular why does the comb increase in size ami 
colour when the bird is in lay? ..The obvious reply is to suggest that in the same 
way as the fowl testis produces oestrin in addition to male hormonts so tlie 
ovary produces male hormone in addition to oestrin. We are not liowc^ver awan* 
of any experiments on the effect of male hormone on the comb of the hen. 

Two hens were injected with androsterone. The first was a Rhodt* Lsliincl Rtni 
with a small, erect comb, and the second w'as a Browii Leghorn with a large% 
drooping comb. 2-5 mg. daily ware given: the results art^ .shown in Fig. 6. Tint 
enlai'gement produced was of quite a different order from that in the cnpo!i couife 
In 3 cveeks the 'comb of the Rhode Island Red barely doubled in Lx If, while 
the similar comb of the very refractory Plymouth Rock capon (p. 1418, and fig. 3) 
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“mb r"" ^ Leghorn hen’s 

crtrasteHS .'k “ 33 days. This may be 

increased in i" v W f ®g^o™ capon EC 8 which, on a dose of only 0-5 mg. daily, 
inei eased m Lx H from 34 cm.^ to 63 cm.^ in 26 days. 



Pig. 6. Effect of androsterone on liens’ combs. 

VIII. Discussion. 

It is clear from the results described above that the administration of 
laige amounts of androsterone to capons will induce comb growth at a rate 
well above normal, and that crowing and treading’’ occur. Further, this 
normal condition can be maintained by moderate daily doses. Increased effi- 
ciency is known to result from more frequent dosing [c/. Freud et al., 1932], and 
moreover the comb-growth-promoting substance is probably liberated from the 
testis in a more effective manner than can be simulated by injection in oil. The 
experimental results show that daily injection of about 1 mg. of androsterone 
is equivalent to the comb -growth-promoting activity of the normal testis, and 
there is little difficulty in supposing that the testes could produce sufficient 
androsterone to account for the total endocrine activity as far as comb size 
and behaviour are concerned. It must be remembered however that there is no 
evidence that the testes actually do produce the particular chemical compound 
androsterone, which may be merely the excreted form of the testicular hormone. 

The few results on the behaviour of the vasa deferentia do not allow of such 
definite conclusions as to the sufficiency of androsterone, and it must remain 
an open question whether, as in the case of rodents [Callow and Deanesly, 1935], 
some other substance may be involved. It should be mentioned that Callow 
and .Parkes [1935] have shown that the plumage pecuharities of breeds such as 
the Sebright Bantam can only be accounted for by the assumption that the 
avian testis produces oestrogenic material. 

A large difference was observed in the response of two different breeds of 
fowl to doses of androsterone. Doses of the same order are required for restora- 
tion of tlie comb to normal size in either Brown Leghorns or Plymouth Rocks, 
ami the same applies to the doses necessary for maintenance. The relative sizes 
of the normal combs of the two breeds are however so different that the absolute 
increase of size of comb is several times as much for a given dose in the Leghorn 
as it is in the Plymouth Rock. Stated rather differently, the Leghorn comb is 
several times as sensitive as the Plymouth Rock comb. 
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It is of interest to compare tlie rates of comb growth obtained tliese 
large doses given once daily with the rates obtained on similar birds under the 
conditions of assay employed by Greenwood et al. [1935]. Althongli a linear 
relation between response and dose is observed for small doses over a limited 
range, for larger doses (up to 8 mg. given over 5 days) the respoiivse is closely 
proportional to the logarithm of the dose. In the case of the Lt,‘gh(,>rn capon 
plotted in Fig, 2 an increase in length + height of 31 mm. ominyd in 5 da\'s 
with a total dose of 25 mg., and this response is of the order wliieh would be 
expected on the basis of the assay results. It should be emphasised that pro- 
longed administration of a smaller dose of androsteroma will prodmy a comb oi: 
normal size with less total material than a brief period of In^avy dosing. 

As regards changes in the rate of increase on a constant <losagcu (uillatrher 
and Koch [1930] showed that with a moderate daily dosagtmhe ratt^^ of increase 
was fairly constant for about a week and then fell oil rapidly until tin- 
was approaching stability. The work recorded liere sfiows tluit this kind id 
thing happens over a wide range of dosage, the steepness of initial aiul^ 
the time taken for the growth curve to flatten off dejxmd on the maLfnitudt‘ td 
the dose given, and, of course, on the breed of bird. Ihe first Leghorn s }*J 
showed an unbroken sti’aight line for comb growth during tlu‘ ])eri<><l whtm it 
was getting 5 mg. daily. Such a rate of growth could obviously mil Imvi* betm 
maintained much longer, but it is iDrobable that a vein' largi^ comb Windii liav** 
been produced if material had been available to continue the heavy dixagt^ 
indefinitely. 

The relatively much lower growth rate found in hens after inject it m oi 
androsterone raises an interesting problem. The .strain of egg-Iayinu miaiii have 
some effect in inhibiting comb development, but actually iluring tiie pt*riud 
of the experiment the Rhode Island Red hen laid 1 egg only, and tho LcLdiorn 
hen 2 eggs only, though the ovary was fully functional at autopsy, llirec {ithm* 
explanations suggest themselves: (a) that the hen's conil> is inherently less 
responsive to male hormone than the cock's, [b] tiiat some .sul>stancc in tht' hen, 
possibly oestrin, inhibits the action of androsterone on tht‘ condu aial pi that 
androsterone is transformed in some way by the ovary. Thc‘ first suggest it m is 
difficult to reconcile with the known effects of tt?sti(*ula.r grafts on ovuriectnmised 
hens. As regards the, second suggestion, the simultant‘ous injis-tion uf nesirin 
and male hormone concentrate according to Schoelk*r aiai Gehrke ( Hkiij mav' 
actually increase the effect of male hormone on the comb, in an expcrimi*ni 
carried out on capons %ve found that 1 ing. of androsterone pbin I mg. < d ' t rnne 
administered over 5 days gave a slightly lower response than tlie adndni<trat uni 
of 1 mg. of androsterone alone. This isolated result is not In aee(»n lance with 
the results of Schoeller and Gehrke, nor, on the other ha-nd. was the ditfrnmee 
sufficient to explain the results'with intact hens. The third suggestion In at the 
moment specuiative, and further investigation of the pluuionumtm is olniituniy 
necessary.;' 

' Z' SlTMMABY. ■■ 

1. Very rapid growth of the combs of capons, witli eompkde restfU*aTi{»n to 
normal size in the course of a few weeks, xnay be induced by injfu tion of i'ry>tab 
line androstei'one in doses of the order of 2-5--0 mg. daily. 

2. The comb can be maintained at the normal level by daily dose^ of t!ic 

order of 1 mg. of androsterone. This requirement is not im^onsistcui u ith the 
view that secretion of androsterone accounts for the whok* audrokiiaUii* activity 
of the: testis of the cock. Observations on the n^storation of the vas defe*rens 
have also been made. ■ . . 
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3. Tlie comb of the Leghorn capon is several times more sensitive to andro- 

sterone than that of the Ptymouth Rock capon. ' ' . 

4. The comb of the hen is much less responsive than that of the capon. 

We are indebted to Dr A. W. Greenwood, of the Institute of Animal GeneticS; 
Edinburgh, for two Brown Leghorn capons used in this work. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES IN PLATE !V 


Fig. 7. Leghorn capon EC 5 before injection. 

Fig. 8. The same bird after 22 daily injections of 5 mg. androsterone. 

Fig, 9. Yas deferens of uninjected Leghorn capon, showing total atrophy. x48. 

Pig. 10. Yas deferens of EC 5. Complete development of epithelium and increase in size, x 48. 

Fig. 1 1 . Yas deferens of post-pubertally castrated Plymouth Rock (EC 3), 65 days after operation. 
Uiiinjected. x48. 

Fig. 12. Yas deferens of post-pubertally castrated Plymouth Rock (EC 2), 63 days after operation. 
Injected as stated in Fig. 5, showing complete maintenance of epithelium, though the duct 
is not c|iiite full size, x 48. 


CLXXIV. EFFECT OF ANDROSTERONE AND 
OF MALE HORMONE CONCENTRATES ON 
THE ACCESSORY REPRODUCTIVE 
ORGANS OF CASTRATED RATS, 

MICE AND GUINEA-PIGS. 

By EOBEKT KENNETH CALLOW and RUTH DEANESLY. 

From the National Institute for Medical Research, London, A . If . 3. 

{Received April SOtJi, 1935.) 

I. iNTRODtrcriox. 

The accessory reproductive glands of castrated rodents have long heeii reei iginstH] 
as suitable objects for testing the activity of male iionnone pre|)arations. A tuil 
bibliography will be found in Koch [1932] and the other literatuiv cited below. 
Moore and ^Gallagher [1930, 2], enumerating mammalian indicators ior male 
hormone, state that, after the spermatozoon motility test (one not in uem^ral 
use), the restoration of normal prostatic structure is the most sensitive tesn the 
next being cytological restoration of the seminal vesicles. Many tests ot this 
kind have been made, but although histological changes in the glamlular epi- 
thelium have been brought about by a few days’ treatment, yet the stimulation 
or maintenance of glands of normal adult size in groups of animals <*astrati‘d iiir 
as long as 10 or 14 days has not been quantitatively demonstrated, until rectmtly 
by Dingemanse et al. [1935]. These workers give the average^ simiinal veside 
weights in 5 immature castrated rats injected for 24 days with a tt.*stis extract 
as 538 mg., approximately equivalent to the glands in a normal 175 g. rat 
(Fig. 3) and about two-thirds of the full size. Now that androstcu'oiie, tlu* male 
hormone first extracted from urine, can be obtained artifieiaily in larger quanti- 
ties, by the method of Kuzickaet al. [1934, 2; Ruzieka, 1935J, it has Ikhui |‘»ossible 
to make an extended quantitative investigation of the responses in weigfit ot the 
prostate and seminal vesicles. For comparative purposes, a number oi experi- 
ments have also been made with several urine concent rat (*s. 

The two types'" of experiment which have been earricfl out ane (1) main- 
tenance of' normal size glands in rats and mice castrated as adults, and 
(2) production of growth in the glands of propubiTtally castrated nits, mice 
and guinea-pigs. 

An experiment of thefirst type was reported by Moore and collaboralm'sj 
who state that they maintained in normal condition the* acct*ssory glands two 
'^xdult castrated rats for 20 days by injections of crude male iiormoia* fieguu on 
'the day following castration; unfortunately no figures arc‘ given i)w either the 
weight of the rats or the weight- of -the glands. Hansen [1933} also earrh^d out 
maintenance experiments on rats for 10-day periods l>ut tht‘ aci*t»ssory glands 
were not weighed,, only examined histologically. Martins jl930] i*arrit»d out 
similar partial maintenance experiments on mi<*e of about I8g. wiught, using 
a length-breadth index of seminal vesicle size. 

Bfany experiments of the second type have been nqiortei on rats j mid 
collaborators, 1930; Freud et al.y 1930; 1932; Koreiielievsky and coilalK)nitors, 
1932-1935] and others have. been carried out on mice [\53ss anti Loewe, Hill], 

(, .1424 ) 
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increases in prostate and seminal vesicle weights (particularly the 
I m these prepubertally castrated rats and mice have in most. 

almost negligible (a point emphasised bv Voss and 

Loewe) and consequently the majority of these workers have relied on histo- 
logical changes as an index of the activity of their extracts. Korenehevsky and 
his co-workers alone have attempted to base a quantitative method of assay on 
the increase in weight of the atrophied glands. 

Freud and. his collaborators have tried to obtain improved results in this 
y pe ot experiment by combinations of oestrin with male hormone urine con- 
centrates, i hey have also tested various oestrin derivatives [David et al, 1934]. 

purposes these workers rely on the capon comb test, but Freud 
[ ooj notes that in the purification of extracts male hormone activity could be 
tost as regards rats while being retained as regards capons [cf. also Laqueur, de 
Freniery aZ., 1931]. ^ lj u . 

. . The present experiments were designed not only to test the biological activity 
of pine androsterone on rodents but also to compare it with the activity of crude 
urine extracts, since a significant difference between the two might imply the 
natural occurrence of more than one active substance. 

II. Mateeiau. 

JS ote on nomenclature. The term androsterone is applied to the crystalline 
compound first isolated by Butenandt from urine and prepared artificially from 
cholesterol by Buzicka and his co-workers. The term ‘‘male hormone’’ is applied 
generally to this substance and to concentrates from natural sources without 
implying that they are necessarily identical. It seems desirable to avoid such 
terms as “testicular hormone from urinary sources” in the present state of 
knowledge. 

Gryskdline androsterone. The method described by Buzicka et al. [1934, 2] for 
the preparation of androsterone from cholesterol was followed closely except in 
the preparation of cj^toholestanol and in the isolation of androsterone in the final 
stage. The reduction of cholestanone was carried out in quantities of 100 g. 
dissolved in 3 litres of amyl ether. To this were added 100 ml. of concentrated 
hydi’OcMoric acid and platinum black prepared by Vavon’s method [1914] from 
35 g. of platinum chloride. Absorption of hydrogen was complete in 4 hours with 
fresh catalyst. After filtering the hot solution from the catalyst, the epZcholestanol 
was allowed to crystallise out and the mother-liquors were used for a second 
reduction. The addition of fresh catalyst was necessary after four reductions.. A 
yield of 397 g. of recrystallised eptoholestanol, m.p. 180-183°, was obtained from 
786 g. of cholestanone in one series of reductions. 

Some attempt was made to modify the conditions of the oxidation of epi- 
cholestanyl acetate, the most wasteful stage in the preparation. Oxidation at' a 
higiier temperature (102-105°) for a shorter time yielded however a ketonic ' 
frai'tion containing much oily material. The isolation of the ketonic fraction 
was carried out with the help of the new reagent trimethylaminoacetohy- 
drazide chloride, CLMegN.CHa.CO.NHNHa [Girard and Sandulesco, 1934]. 
The neutral fraction of the oxidation product from one batch (80 g.) of 
ij^ZeiioIestanyl acetate, freed from the bulk of unchanged ’material and 
inethylheptanone, was evaporated to dryness and dissolved in 25 ml. of glacial 
acetic acid. To this solution was added a solution of 10 g. of Girard’s reagent in 
25 ml of acetic acid and the mixture was warmed gently for a short time. The 
mixture was then poured into water and oily material extracted with ether. The 
a(|iH‘Ous layer, containing the ketonic fraction as a water-soluble hydrazone, was 
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Straits. 

Eac,>— 

absolute alcohol. About 3 g. of androstcroiie 

ft showed no’ selective absorption in the ultra-violet in 0-i;'„ sohmo, . llus 
SaSllrnot induce measurable comb growth in c.ipons m a total d.isc. o 
To mTo^v5 days. Its composition has not yet been Imther inve,. .gated but 
it seems likely thlt it is a product of incomplete removal of the sterol Mile-eluun. 

^°*We^are*1ndfbterto Mr A. L. Bacharach of Glaxo Laiioratui'ie.s lor the 
suonlv on special terms of the cholesterol used m this prepa.-at ion 

^In additFon to the material prepared in the laboratory, about 1-4 g. ot aiidio- 
sterone were placed at our disposal by Messrs Ciba ot Basie, to vhom <mi m‘i\ 
best thanks Fre due for this most generous assistance A supply ot andiu- 
sterone from natural sources (50 mg. of erystallme Iro\iruii ) ua> \ei\ 
kindly made avaUable by Prof. Schoeller, Schermg kahlbaiim A.t.., Beilut 
Solutions of androsterone in arachis oil tor injection were p.vpared by 
at 100-150°. Greenwood ef al. [1935] have shown that aud.a.sterune .s 

stable under these conditions. 

3j[aU hormone concem;trates. ^ . 

{a) 2300 capon units of ‘Troviroir' urine ci)iie€^iitratT were gntui In 

( 6 ) 1000 capon units of "^^Enarinon urine concentrate \\eri* gi\ en to Ui> In 
Dr Itoh, Teikokusha Institute, Kawasaki, wham we also take this opportunity 

of 'small supply (240 capon units) of “liombreor' Orgaium uas pur- 

chased, but only two experiments were possible with this material beeausi' ol it.s 

3-Hydi-oxy-17-keto-aotio«(/oeliolaue. isnmerie will, aiidro- 
Oternne referred to as isoandrosterone for convemenee, vas prepared trom 

cholestanyl acetate as described by Bus^icka d al [ 10 :U, 1 ], fmt was isfilated 

with the help of Girard’s reagent. i i i 4 • t 

Oestfin was administered in the form of oestrone [ketohydmxyuvmnn} or, m 
earlier work, oestriol (trihydroxyoestrm) for which we aiv imMnvil to tlu^ 

British Drug Houses, Ltd. . « » r 

Gofnb growth promoting activity oftJm matenah, As a basis ior eompanson ot 
the results obtained on rodents, the 'various prepmuticais wt^re first on 

Brown Leghorn capons belongingto Dr Greenwood\ssto(*k, but jve|>t in Ltmdim. 
The assay of pure androsterone differs slightly Irom tliat earriod out in hdin- 
burMi by Dr Greenwood [Greenwood et al, 1935], probably l.i>causc of diilcrcnccs 
in environmental factors, but the assays in London were all cariacd out under 
identical conditions, and should thus be comparable with laieh other, the only 
essential point. The results of these assays are given in Tal.le 1. 
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Table I. 


Assatjs of male hormone preparations on capon combs. 


Material 

Androsterone (Ciba) 
Aiidrosterone (present paper) 
2 6‘0 Androsterone 
^‘'Enarmon” 

'“Proviron” 

“HombreoP’ 


Daily dose 
for 5 days 

0-2 mg. 
0-2 mg. 
1'4 mg. 
0-2 ml. 
0-1 ml. 
0-1 ml. 


A.V. comb 
increase 
L + H 
mm. 

10*91 
9*3 ]■ 
12*0 
10*2 
9*7 
IM 


Wt. or volume 
of capon unit 
(approx.) 

lOOy 

600 y 
0*1 ml. 

0*05 ml. 
0*045 ml. 


Capon units per 
mg. or per mi. 

10 per mg. 

1*6 per mg. 
10 per mi. 

20 per ml. 

22 per ml. 


Each assay was carried out on a group of 5 capons, and the capon unit is 
dehned as that amount of preparation which, injected daily for 5 days, produces 
an aveiage increase in L-\-H of 5 mm. one day after the last injection. For pur- 
poses of calculation, it is assumed that the dose/respoiise I'elation is linear up to 
Sh Lf-H increase of 12 mm., a quite warrantable assumption [Greenwood et al., 
1935]. The dosage in each case was an amount expected to give about 10 mm. 
increase in L-\-H in the 5 days, i,e. a good accurately measurable response. 

The weight of the capon unit of crystalline androsterone agrees closely with 
tliat obtained by Ruzicka et al. [1934, 2], using a slightly different method of 
assay, involvmg however a very similar amount of growth. In the case of 
xdoandrosterone, close agreement is also seen with Ruzicka’s assays, in which it 
5vas found that the isomeride had about one-seventh the activity of the hormone ; 
the above assays make the ratio 1:6. For comparative purposes the activity of 
crystalline androsterone is taken as 10 capon units per mg. Only two samples of 
androsterone were assayed in London, but a series of assays carried out by 
Dr Greenwood failed to show any significant difference in activity betw^een 
androsterone ‘^Ciba”, androsterone prepared in this laboratory and andro- 
st er one *■ ‘ Pro viron ’ ’ from urine . 

The “Enarmon” preparation, a urine concentrate in oil, was labelled as 
10 capon units per mi., no information being available as to the method of 
testing. The above assay entirely agrees with this definition of its strength. 
“Enarmon’’ was also slightly oestrogenic. 1 ml. of ‘"Enarmon” oil produced 
cornification in an ovariectomised rat, and OT ml. oil injected into each of 
three ovariectomised mice gave a positive response in two. 

The batch of “Pro viron” urine concentrate used in this test had been in the 
hiboratory for nearly 2 years and was labelled as 25 capon units per ml. (for 
method of assay, see Schoeller and Gehrke [1931]). Actually, it assayed at almost 
exactly 20 units per ml. by our method. The difference, if significant, may be 
due to difference in assay method or deterioration of the preparation. 

The “ Hombreol” urine concentrate was labelled as 20 units per ml. (for 
ni(*tiu)d of assay, see Freud et al. [1932]). Our assay, recorded above, agrees 
substantially with this description; the difference is doubtfully significant. 

Tlie remarkable thing about these assays is the close agreement between the 
standardisations of the four different preparations carried out in as many dif- 
fc‘i*ent countries. It is doubtful if any of the differences between the observed 
and lalxdied activities are significant: there appears to be greater unanimity as 
to wliat constitutes a capon unit than might have been expected. In view of these 
findings it is rather surprising that the androsterone tests carried out in Edm- 
burgh [Gn^enwood et ui., 1935] should have given uniformly lower values, 
cs])ccially since the birds were from the same stock as those used in London. 
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III. Desceiption oe prostate and seminal vesicles , 

METHODS OP DISSECTION. 

(a) The rat. The rat prostate has been frequently described; references will 
be found in Walker [1910]. It is illustrated in Figs. 1 a 

terminology adopted in this work. The gland consists essentially of thite pans 
Cranial lobes or coagulating glands attached to the length of the semmal 

vesicles. These are termed the anterior lobes byMoore, Price and Gallaghci [ . . ], 




Fig. 1. Prostate and seminal vesicles of the rat. a, ventral view; li, dopal view. 

The ventral lobes bave been drawii back to expose the rest oi the glands. 

as were similar lobes in the mouse prostate by Deanesly and Parke.s j but 

since Walker [1910] uses the term in another sense it seems better to disi-m d it . 

(2) Dorso-laterai lobes lying round the base of the .seminal vesicles and 
almost encircling the uretlira. Moore, Price and Gallagher [1980] call these the 
middle lobes, whereas Walker calls them the posterior lobes. 

(3) Ventral lobes attached to the caudal end of the prostate only l>.v their 
ducts. These are the posterior lobes of Moore, Price ancl Gallagher [!9.J0j and 
the anterior lobes of Walker [1910]. 

In addition to these lobes there is a pair of small ventral amfmllary glands 
at the point of entry of the vasa deferentia, which for weighing purposes may he 
included with (2). 

The bulk of the rat prostate is made up of the dorso-latcTal and ventral loltes, 
which are much better developed than the correspoiuling .struetures in the 
mouse. Since these react more readily to male hormone than the (•raitial 1 d1h‘s or 
the seminal vesicles, the rat is a more satisfactory test animal for .small doses 
than the mouse. 

The rat semmal vesicles are shown in Figs, la and ll> and retpiire no di-scrip- 
tion here. 

The dissection and weighing of the accessory glands vytav (’arrusi ouy as 
follows: the entire reproductive tract was dissected free of fat, ILved in Bouin'.s 
fluid and then transferred to 70 % alcohol. At this stage the eranial prostatf* 
lobes were dissected off the seminal vesicles and the latter freed from the dursij- 
lateral lobes and removed for separate weighing. Xe.'ct, the ventral and dorso- 
lateral lobes were freed from the urethral niuseulatiire by disseetion from the 
caudal region and the vasa deferentia were cut off at their points of taitry . After 
removal of the bladder and of any remaining connective tissue, the dis.si*eted 
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prostate consisted almost entirely of glandular substance. In the larger prostate.s 

wie tiiree pairs of lobes were weighed separately but this was not done for the 
smaller glands. Dissection was carried out as rigorously as possible, but 
naturally prostates of 15-40 mg. were more difficult to ffissect cleanly and 
accurately than the larger glands. Ail glands were thoroughly ch.’ained before 
w eighing. No glandular tissue from inside the urethral muscle was included with 
t le prostate, since it was desii*abie to simplifjr and standardise the dissection as 
lar as possible. 

(6) The mouse. The mouse seminal vesicles and prostate have already been 
described [Deanesly and Parkes, 1933]. The method of dissection used in this 
woik was the same as before; the seminal vesicles, with the cranial (anterior) 
lobes of the prostate attached to them, were cut off after fixation at the level of 
the entry of the vasa deferentia and weighed together. The mouse prostate, 
particular^ wffien atrophied, is unsuitable for clean dissection and weighing. 

(c) The guinea-pig. The guinea-pig prostate has been described by Walker 
pOlO] and Engle [1926]. Although consisting of the same three pairs of lobes it 
is less compact and well-developed than that of the rat and accordingly less 
suitable for quantitative work with male hormone, since its sensitivity is much 
the same as that of the rat. 

The seminal vesicles of the guinea-pig are elongated tubular structures which 
re\gress after castration more slowly than those of the rat or mouse. They w^ere 
dissected out from the prostate after fixation and weighed separately. 

IV. Growth of the p.rostate ahd seminal vesicles 

OF THE RAT. 

The grow^th and post- castration atrophy of the accessory reproductive 
glands of the normal mouse have already been dealt with [Deanesly and Parkes, 
11)33], and the growth of the seminal vesicles of the giiinea-pig will be described 
elsew’here [Deanesly and Rowlands]. As a control on the experiments in Sections 
and VI however it was necessary to make an extensive study of the growth of 
l:)Oth the prostate and seminal vesicles of the rat. All animals used were albino 
and belonged to the Institute’s stocks. 

Growth of the prostate and seminal vesicles. The weights of the prostate and 
seminal vesicles were obtained in 79 normal rats, ranging in body weight from 
42 g. to 250 g. The gland weight, plotted against body weight, is showm in 
Figs. 2 and 3, and the curves drawn through the same points are shown in 
Figs. 4 and 5 as a standard against which the experimental results described in 
Section V can be compared. In order to facilitate comparison, the growth curve 
for the seminal vesicles has been superimposed as an interrupted line on the 
[irostate diagram and vice versa. 

Although the figures show considerable variations in gland size in relation to 
body weight, especially in the smaller rats, the main trend of growth is quite 
clear. In both prostate and seminal vesicles little appreciable enlargement occurs 
bidbre the bod}" wmght is 100 g. In this slight early growth the seminal vesicles, 
\vhit*h. start very much below the prostate, lag behind still farther, so that at 
90 g. bod}' weight the prostate averages about 80 mg. while the seminal vesicles 
areOnly about 20 mg. Above 100 g. body weight both the glands enlarge very 
nqiidi}' and tend to approximate in size. At 150 g. body weight the prostate is 
ratlu‘i‘ above and the seminal vesicles rather below 300 mg. At 180 g. body 
weight botfi are about the same at 500 mg., while soon after 200 g. body weight 
tlw glands attain what appears to be their Ml weight of 700-800 mg. each. 
Above a body weight of 250 or 275 g. the prostate and seminal vesicles of the 

J3iochom. 193;*) XXIX 91 
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rat do not seem to show any regular increase in size altliougli both may oc- 
casionally reach a weight of 1 g. in large rats. In some large animals ^lio\^evei, 
presumably old ones, both seminal vesicles and prostate have obviously ^re- 
gressed. The initial lag in the growth of the seminal vesicles suggests that 
they have a threshold requirement different in kind or degree from that of the 
prostate. 



Mg. 2. Growth of prostate in the normal rat; growtli of seiniiia! tnr 

comparison. 

Mg. ,3. Growth of seminal vesicles in the normal rat: growth of prt elate fur 

comparison. 

V. Maintenance op the pedstate and seminal vesicles of 

THE RAT AFTER FOSTPXTBEETAL CASTRATION. 

Previous workers have shown that in the aduit rat, as in tfu* rntt- 

siderable atrophy of the accessory glands takes pkee in the first fortnight after 
castration. Certain ‘tmaintenanee*’ experiments have hem <nit in whi<Ii 

attempts have been made to replace testicular activity in sexually’- mat tin/ rats 



Weight of jirostiitt; (mg.) 
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begun immediately after castration. Since some body growth 
a Gs place in the 14 days’ course of the experiments, complete maintenance of 
glands in their normal relation to body size implies not merely 
iiiam aming the size of the glands at the time of castration but actually inducing 
normal growth. 



Mg. 4, Maintenance of prostate in postpubertally castrated rats by injection of androsterone. 


I'ig. o. ^hiiuteiiance of seminal vesicles in postpubertally castrated rats by injection of andro- 

.'-rt-nuK*. 

Three grou])s of five rats each of 130-155 g. body weight were castrated and 
injo{‘ted with androsterone in arachis oil for 14 consecutive days and then killed 
21 hours after the last injection. Rats of the first group were given 0-5 mg. daily, 
tliose of the second 1 mg. daily and those of the third 2 mg. daily. The weights 
of tht‘ prostate and seminal vesicles at autopsy are shown in Figs. 4 and 5 
mvl I’abh* !1 in relation to the normal growth curve and to their weights in 
nortnal and castrated groups. 

It wil 11)0 seen that: 

{a) The prostates of all the rats receiving 1 or 2 mg. daily and of 4 of those 
ret‘eiviiig U-5 mg. are su])st antially normal in size. Considered as groups, those 
reeti'ving 2 mg. are rather above normal size, those receiving 1 mg. (slightly 

91—2 
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„,Jler »toost normal, ,hilrt those reciring O-orng. .re belo, 

normal (Table II). 

Table II. Growth and maintenance of rat accessory glands afiet postpiibi 

castration. 


No. of 

rats 

5 

5, 

5 

5 

1 

5 

5 

5 

5 


Condition 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Castrated 

Castrated 

Castrated 

Castrated 

Castrated 

Castrated 


Daily 
injection 
of andro- 
sterone 
mg. 


1 

0*5 


At. body 
wt. at 
castration 


199 

220 

138 

138 

141 

138 


At. body wd,. 
at autopsy 
g* 

139 

162 

198 

212 

205 

167 

loo 

157 

165 


At, pros- 
tate Art. 
mg. 

283 

oil 

624 

867 

128 

577 

429 

291 

55 


A\^ seininai 
vesicles wt. 

mg. 

230 

474 

650 

665 

16S 

431 

204 

122 

51 


ih) The seminal vesicles have been less well mamtaim-d. All ' 

aU groups^ is below that of the controls, although the djttc i e nc t is pi o jc , 

significant for tlie group receiving 2 mg. ca ^5 . .p-,nv Avill maintain tin* 

Tf iq aimarent that whiie 1 mg. of anchosterone daih viU inaiiiiaui un 

m-ostate hfJats of this size after removal of the testes, about twice as umc . 

required to maintam the seminal vesicles. This 

requirement (noted in earlier qualitative experiments bj ; J-:, : 

[1930, 2; Hansen, 1933]) can be associated with the difierence la size 

sta^^of o estimates the maintenance requii-emeiits of scmiuul vcNich ^ 

of or seven of GaUagher and 

extract [Hoch, 1932], whereas two such capon mats nfi rc .dr m a 

In order to ascertain whether the larger glands of iaigci .<its « 

correspondingly increased amount of hormone for mamteiuuicc a 
185-230 g. in weight were castrated and given 3 mg. daily lor 14 
kiUed. The seminal vesicles averaged 665 mg., and alio v mg ] ;,j 

tion were apparently fully maintained (Table II). I a- pus < ■ . . * ? i 

Smr^nd^ ^ere, if an/thing, exceptionally large. Uu!y one unuqoc . 
castrated control was used for this gi’oup, smee the pre^'io"^ c.vpcnmu t. . 
shown that the glands of rats receiving injections shoubl be compared 
normal ones rather than with those of castrates. 


VI. Stimulation of the pbostate and seminal vesiole-s of 

THE EAT AFTER PBBPUBBBTAL CASTEATION. 

(a) Body weight at castration; size of prostale and seminal cesicks. L» R'*' 
experiments recorded below an attempt was made to stimulate naluiimdar.v 
accessory glands with male hormone preparations. Rata were castrated at 
35-70 g. weight, the majority at 40-50 g., before prostate or semmal vesicles had 
grown appreciably. In ten normal rats, 51-67 g. in weight, the average prostate 
size was 34 mg. and that of the seminal vesicles 4 mg. A control .seniss ot 1 > tm- 
injected rats, castrated at 35-70 g. and killed 16-68 days afterwards (with the 
same body weight range as the experimental animals), hiul prostates averaging 
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^ (9— 23 and seminal vesicles of 4 mg., the latter unaffected in weight 

cas ra ion. These rats obviously provide a very low starting point for growth 
experments. The figures given by Freud [1933] and David ei al [1934] for rats 
ais size and smaller are of the. same order, but are rather lower for the 
pi os a e and higher for the seminal vesicles. Apparently in their method the 
wio e prostate is not weighed together; the seminal vesicles are weighed (fresh) 
VI 1 a connecting ^bridge of prostatic tissue, and of the rest of the prostate only 
^ of the anterior lobes is given. The peri-urethral tissue is weighed 

separately Exact comparisons with the present experiments cannot therefore 
be made To the differences in presenting the data must be added the fact that 
uie Amsterdam workers in earlier experiments inject the young rats only 3 davs 
alter castration. More recently, Dingemanse et al [1935] give the average weight 
O' < e pi estate and seminal vesicles in 5 prepubertally castrated rats as 8 mg. and 
b mg. respectively. . ^ 

The fibres (50-70 mg.) given by Korenchevskv et al [1932, 1934, 1, 2], ai- 
tkougli relating to Boiiin-fixed prostate and seminal vesicles from prepubertally 
castrated rats, are so much higher than our own that thev implv a difference 
of technique. . - r . 

«>A of testing. Rats were injected, generally in groups of 5, beginning 

.. 0 days after castration. ISTo attempt was made to standardise either the 
time after castration or the body weight of the animals at the time of injection, 
Since the series of control rats showed that these factors did not influence 
appreciably the size of the rudiment. Most of the rats were injected at 100-220 g. 
V eight [cf. Dingemanse et al, 1935]. The dose is generally expressed as the total 
dose per rat. 

Different preparations and amounts of male hormone were injected mto 
groups of 5 prepubertally castrated rats, for a period of 10 days unless otherwise 
stated, after which the animals were killed and the growth and anatomical 
changes in the accessory glands were noted. 

(c) Ad'MiutstTation of andfostefone. Ten groups of rats were given andro- 
sterone alone; the details are set out in Table III. 

Table III. Effect of androsterone on the immature castrated rat. 


Average weiglit of 


No. of 

Bays in- 

Total dose 
per rat 

Medium and amount 

f 

Prostate 

Seminal 

vesicles 

exp. 

jected 

mg. 

daily (ml.) 

mg. 

mg. 

34 

5 

3-5 

2*5 10% alcohol 

37 

9 

33 

10 

3*5 

1*0 

67 

11 

44 

10 

4-0 

2-0 

57 

8 

43 

10 

20-0 

0*1 70% „ 

170 

56 

38 

10 

3-5 

0*1 arachis oil 

44 

9 

56 

10 

6-0 

0*1 

64 

14 

4a 

. 10 

10-0 

0*1 

112 

32 

57 

■■ ■ 10 

15-0 

0*1 

129 

17 


"40 . ■■ 

20*0 

0-2 

129 

26 

63 

' "28 

28*0 

0*1 

394 

46 


I'he average ireigiits of prostate aad seminal vesicles in control rats are 16 and 4 mg. respectively, 
'fhere arc rats in each experiment except No. 56 where there were 6. 


ft is immediately obvious that androsterone does not produce such striking 
growth in the accessory glands of the castrated rat as can be produced by oestrin 
in tlu‘ utei'us of the ovariectomised female. In the ease of the seminal vesicles 
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particularly, the growth is trifling compared with that of the normal gland. The 
following observations may he made with reference to these experiments. 

(i) From experiments 33 and 34, it is clear that a small dose is more effective 
when spread over 10 days than over 5 days. From experiiiieiits 40 and fio. it 
also seems that the efficiency of large doses on the prostate can ]>e gi-eatiy 
increased by extending the time over wiiicli administration is spn-ad. 

(ii) A comparison of the five groups receiving graduate(I^ amounts of 
androsterone in arachis oil over 10 days (Exps. 38, 56, 45, 57, 4(), Idg. 6) suggests 



that the maximum growth in that period will ])roduee a prostatt* of only about 
130 mg. Certainly, very little is gained by increasing the total dose from 10 mu. 
to 20 mg. It is clear howwer that a prostate can actually grow to a greater 
weight than 130 mg. in 10 days. Thus in experiments with Immature hOoO u. 
normal rats, prostates averaging nearly 200 mg. w^ere ])roduc(*d as thi* result of 
testicular stimulation for 10 days with prolan injections. In other (‘xperirmuits 
with androsterone {e,g, Exp. 42), prostates of more tJum l3tMng. were prinfuct’d. 
The response of the seminal vesicles tvas poor in all th(‘ fiv(‘ groups ridbrn'd to 
above, a total dose of 10 mg. androsterone actually giving tlu^ great i'Sl effeti . 

(hi) It is possible that the relative ineffectiveness of the large d* >ses ma\ 
been due, at least in part, to inefficient absorption of the material from oil. I1u* 
old observation that oil is a bad inediimi for sub<‘utaiK‘ous iiijiudion of rodmt-^ is 
amply confirmed by these experiments.. Thus 3*5 mg. given as a colloidal solution 
in aqueous alcohol caused apparently twice as much gr*owth in the prosbuc as 
the same amount of androsterone given in 0*1 ml. of oil daily. Sinnhu*ly a tnral 
dose of 20 mg. in 70 %, alcohol produced a much bett<T efieti than a total of 
20 mg. in 0*2 mi. of oil daily. TIic increased growlli of th<‘ .semijud vesieh‘s wa**- 
paifficulaily noticeable in Exp. 42.- Both prostate and stanimd vesicles in tlii> 
group of rafs show a greater approach to their inaxiimifn Ju-day grovidn it i> 
difficult to ascribe these differences to any factor other than better absorption 
from the'a<peous-aicol:iolie solutions.. Unfortunately, only very dilute* colloidal 
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soliitions in 10 % alcohol can be made, and the stronger alcoholic solutions caused 
XI- . pactions. It should be noted that even where intramuscular injection 
o e oil is possible, as in the capon, aqueous media appear to be more efficient, 
(iv) Exp. 63, in which the rats were injected with 1 mg. androsterone daily 
01 ^8 consecutive days, gave a very interesting result. The prostate size was 
neaity 400 mg,, more than three times as large as that produced by a daily dose 
0 To mg. for 10 days, but the seminal vesicles, as in all the experiments recorded 
111 1 able III, ^ were small, weighing 46 mg., and consequently the relationship 
between the size of the two glands was quite abnormal for that stage of prostate 
cleveiopment [c/. Korenchevsky, 1935]. In a normal rat with a 400 mg. prostate 
the seminal vesicles would be very similar to it in size. 



Fig. 7, Growth of seminal vesicles in prepubertally castrated rats 
by injection of male hormone. 


This suggests that although androsterone in sufficient doses will maintain the 
seminal vesicles in a normal condition after castration and will also grow them 
from a rudimentary size up to a stage containing secretion, yet it is not as active 
tai glands as male hormone preparations from testis [Dingemanse et al., 
1935] or urine (Table IV). It is noteworthy however that Moore, Hughes and 
i udlagher [1930], who injected immature castrated rats for as much as 20 or 40 days 
with testis extract, never produced seminal vesicles of anything approaching 
imrmal adult size. This of course may have been due to absorption difficulties. 

(fi I Ad in in i si nit ion. of male liomione urine concentrates. Five experiments were 
carried out, one each with ‘hHombreor’ and '^Proviron”, and three with 
Fuarmon The details are given in Table IV and Figs. 6 and 7. The results 
r< la ting to both prostate and seminal vesicles are quite clear. Assuming 10 capon 
units per mg. of androsterone, Fig. 6 shows that a capon unit of either “Proviron ” 
nr ‘'Ifumbreor* has about the same effect on the prostate as a capon mrit of 
erv ^tallinc amlrostiu'one. The same conclusion may be drawn from Fig. 7 for 
tht* stmdnal vesicles. There is thus presumptive evidence that the only active 
primiph' (ff rhc‘ two concentrates is androsterone. The activity of ‘'Enarmon’’ 
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Table IV. Ejfect of male hormone oil concentrates on tM immature castrated rat. 

Average weight 


No. of 

No. of 


Capon 

units 

Total dose 
per I’at 

Days 

Prostate 

Semi! sal 
vesit'ifs 

exp. 

rats 

Male hormone 

per ml. 

111 C.IT, 

injected 

mg. 

mg. 

52 

5 

“Proviron” 

20 

20 

10 

28 

3 

51 

5 

(1933) 

“Hombreol” 

22 

40 

9 

10 

02 

10 

37 

3 

“Enarmon” 

10 

20 

78 

27 

47 

5 

“Enarnion” 

10 

50 

10 

125 

08 

55 

4 

“Enarmon” 

10 

70 

10 

102 

• i»T 


per capon unit however is .more than twice as great as that ot crystalliju^ 
androsterone, ^'‘Hoinbreol''’ or ‘Troviroir’. The effect on the size ih‘ the 
seminal vesicles is more than 4 times as great. This ck'ariy indicates that t he 
comb growth promoting principle in “Enarmon” is not orciiuary andro.stei'oiii/, 
or else that one or more supplementary substances with (n* no etiect nn 

comb growth, but active on the accessory glands of rats, are i^rescnt in additiigj 
to androsterone. In view of the work of ikeud [1933] and David cf aL j lihD j 
confirmed by Korenchevsky and Dennison [1934, 1,2], an obvious sn,um'>ti^ n 
seemed to be that it was the small amount of oestrogenic sui>stanco pn^sciit in 
‘‘Enarmon” which was causing the difference in response. On the hruid. 

the fact that the prostate, which is much less affected b\' oestriau.^ owr shnrt 
periods than the seminal vesicles, also showed the increased i-t‘S})oiise. madt^ thi- 
doubtful. The possibility was investigated by experiments on tin* eilects of 
oestrone alone and of androsterone phis oestrone. 

(e) Administration of oestrone alone. Two experiments were earried out with 
oestrone. The first group of rats was given OT mg. oestrone each over Id tlays, 
and the second 1-0 mg. The results in the two groups are identical and imi}' he 
considered as representing the maximum development of riidimentaiy malt* 
accessory glands on oestrone alone in 10 days. The prostatt‘s showed mmo 
enlargement, possibly up to 50 %, while the seminal vesieies show4*d an iricrea>t‘ 
to about 3 times the control weight (Table V). Allowing for tlie difierem*i‘s in thr 

Table V. Effect of oestrone alone and^ of androstenym- plus omt/rom on groups 
of miniature castraled rafs. 


Total dose per rat Average* weiglit 




Andro- 



*Semi,iiai 

No. of 

Oestrone 

sterone 

Medium and amount 

Prostate 


exp. 

mg. 

mg. . 

daily (mi.) 

mg. 

mg. 

40 

0-1 

— 

0* 1 olive oil 

20 

10 

60 

1-0 

— 

0*1 afachis oil 

21 

IS 

53 

0-1 

5 

0*1 

42 

15 

61 

0-025 

10 

0*1 

87 

0*1 

62 

1-0 

10 

0*1 

90 

32 

. 41 

0*1 

' 20 

0-1 arachis oil*r 

OT 70 % alcohol ■ 

175 

73 



5 rats in each experiment. 




control weights and the duration of injection, these results arc* imtin'ly similai' 
to those . obtained by David et al. [1934] and Korenchevsky and i>eiiiiison 
[1934, 1] except that the former obtained a rather grc'ater tdhsT nii the prostait*. 

(/) Administration of androsterone plus oeMnme. Four exjierinitmts were 
carried out on the simultaneous administration of tlie twi* iiorrnoiies. Armnnus 


Weight of seminal vesicles (mg.) prostate (mg.) 
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of oestrone varying from 25y (250 international units) to 1 ^jr 

10 clays; the amount of androsterone varied from o mg. to ..0 lU;,. ^ tiom tlu 
results in Table V it will be seen that in 3 of the 4 experiments no niciva^e a,-^ 
compared with the androsterone series in Table III was evicient in either .smhuia 
vesicles or prostate. In Exp. 41 the maximum^ dose of aldosterone, 

oestrone, produced a prostate almost identical in size wi piocucci. » e 

same dose of androsLone alone (Table III). The combined .lose produce, 
seminal vesicles slightly larger than the same dose of androsterone Ik. 

even so, 200 capon units of androsterone plus oestrone _produc-ed Mimiial 
vesicles hardly larger than those resulting from 50 capon units oi Enarmon . 
These results'show that, under the conditions of the expenment.s, theic i> no 
synergistic action between androsterone and. oestrone. At most there _i.> a 
summation of the two different responses, the size inoieasc o tm m mina i < . u i . 
with oestrone being more marked than that of the prostaUu These e.xpenmenr> 
lend no support to the idea that the extraordinary effieit*nc\ o uiannnn 
per capon unit can be due to its slight oestrin content. In Iigs. .s and . i ic 
responses of the prostate and seminal vesicles, respectively, have licen iiloticd 
against the logarithm of the dose in terms of capon imit.s, on tht' suppontmii 
that the logarithmic relation might be followed. It is aetualli- lomid that in Ute 
case of the prostate (Fig. 8) the points fall roughly on two lines, i liere is no .- ear 
distinction between the points corresponding to andro.stcrone, 'vhciher in oU or 
alcohol, androsterone phm oestrone, “Hombreol" or •• Provnrm . Iliv ivstilis 
with “Enarmon” however fall quite outside the range of the others , .ii a .siq.arai e 
line corresponding to an activity per capon unit about three time.s that ot the 
other substances. In the ease of the seminal vesicles (Fig. 3) the inherent 
variability of the test object causes difficulty, but it is po.s.sihlc to suggest a line 
passing through the “Enarmon” points corresponding to aliout tour times the 
activity per capon unit of the other materials. 

{g)' Adminiatratiou of isoaudrosierone. Five immature castrated rats eaeh 
received a total dose of 24-5 mg. of isoandrosterone given in 11-2 ml. araehis m! 
daily for 10 days. This was equivalent in capon units to 4-0 mg. of andro.stei oae. 
and' although the reaction to the iso-hormone was slightly less than to ,{•.> ni'j; 
of androsterone in oil (prostates 37 mg., seminal vesicles ti mg.), it is doulutni 
if it was significantly different, especially in view of tlu* larger volume ot oil U'ed 
for the i 50 -hormone. It is hoped to make further expeiiment.s on this sulisiaiK !.*. 


VII. Experiments ox mice. 

(a) Stimulation of growth in, rudmmtarij or restigial si. in iwtl n sirh s. ,\i, i em | u 
have been made to grow the rudimentary (2 mg.) seminal vtssieles in niiee. ".nme 
time after prepubertal castration. Crude te.stis and urine e.xtraet.s, administmvd 
in various forms, have been employed, the miee being usually injeeieil iur 
10 days before kiiling. Many of the extracts either were not ahsorbtsl or had a 
deleterious eftect on the animals, and insufficient material has been available u|i 
to date in a suitable form for the preparation ofa dosi'-responsc curve on mire. 
Although it is easy to produce cytological (•hang<-s in mouse seminal \-esi,-li--. 
such a.s have been described by Voss and .Loewf> [1031J, the organs have in 
most experiments shown verj" small weight increases (up to S-l((iin;.S after 
10 days’ injection. Such a period is long emiugli under optimum eundiiion-. 
of do.sage to produce seminal vesicles uj) to 140 mg. I'mi (.la vs’ stimiilanon <i| 
the tosies of 10 normal immature 10-15 g. miet' by prolan produeed si-mina! 
vesiele.s having an avcTage weight of 101 mg. Tlit' largest seminal \'e.-.iele.-. so far 
devclojied in an immature castrated mouse weighed 4(>mg.; this animal had 
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received about 100 capon units of a urine concentrate in 10 days. A crude 
testicular extract produced growth of seminal vesicles to a weight of 35 mg. 
in another mouse, which was given 6 injections on alternate days and then 
killed 10 days after the last injection. A group of five immature castrated mice 
each received a total of 3-5 mg. androsterone in dilute alcohol during 10 days; 
the seminal vesicles were very small, averaging just over 5 mg., but the epi- 
thelium was glandular in comparison with that of a castrated control. 

Experiments with crude extracts were also carried out on mice castrated post- 
pubertally at various body weights ; in these the seminal vesicles had atrophied 
completely and weighed 5-20 mg. Such seminal vesicles naturally reached a 
larger size than those of the immature castrates, but the extent of their reaction 
was more difficult to gauge owing to the greater variation of the vestigial gland. 
In these tests seminal vesicles of 30-40 mg. were not uncommonly produced, but 
the largest ones obtained were only 58 nig. after 10 days’ injection with testis 
extract, and 50 mg. after a total of 16 capon units of “Enarmon”, compared 
with 20 mg. controls. On the whole the larger initial size of the atrophied adult, 
as against the rudimentary, seminal vesicles, probably does not counterbalance 
the disadvantage of their greater variability, although the weighing of the 
seminal vesicles after small doses of male hormone can be more readily carried out. 

(6) Maintenance of seminal vesicles in adults. Several attempts w^ere made to 
maintain the size of the seminal vesicles for 10 or 14 days in castrated adult mice 
by means of injections of male hormone and of oestrin begun on the day of 
castration. 

It was assumed from earlier work [Deanesly and Parkes, 1933] that there 
would be less variation in initial seminal vesicle weight if large mice with a 
body weight of 24-30 g. were selected for these experiments; they therefore 
differ from the maintenance experiments on rats (Section V), since they are 
t'oncerned not with the period of rapid growth, but with the later phase of 
stuninal vesicle enlargement in which the rate of increase is slackening. Un- 
fortunately it is found that in such mice, 10 days after castration, the range of 
variation in seminal vesicle weight is so great that even in groups of 20, one or 
two animals in wliich the seminal vesicles have remained large will materially 
affect the group average, and in groups of 10 or less only a large difference in 
seminal vesicle weights from the controls can be considered significant. The 
results of these experiments, which can only be regarded as preliminary, are 
set out in Table VI; the controls include those mentioned in an earlier paper 

Table VI. Maintenance of mouse seminal vesicles after fostpuhertal 

castration. 


Averac:t-‘ normal seminal vesicle weight 240 mg. at an average body weight of 27 g. 



Average 




Average 



Days 



seminal 


weight at 

after 



vesicle 

Xo. uf 

c'astration 

castra- 

No. of 


weight 

VX\U 


tion 

mice 

Daily injection 

mg. 

1 'fsiUrols 

27*0 

10 

30 

None 

100 

Hxp. 20 

27*5 

10 

9 

10 7 oestriol in aqueous alcohol 

72 

K\f.. 2n 

27%“) 

10 

10 

1 7 oestriol in aqueous alcohol 

58 

Kxfi. !;i 

27-0 , 

10 

18 

1 capon unit (“Proviron”) in oil emulsion 

114 

Kxp. 12 

2e%7 

10 

20 

2 capon units {‘‘Proviron”) in oil emulsion 

115 

iXfi. n 

2o%7 

10 

20 

5 capon units (“Proviron”) in 0*4 ml. oil 

124 

( OiiTr'uls 

2»>*5 

14 

25 

None 

64 


2irO 

14 

10 

1 mg. androsterone in 0*1 ml. arachis oil 

117 

Kxp, AS 

20-0 

14 

3 

2 mg. androsterone in 0*2 ml. arachis oil 

157 
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[Deanesly and Parkes, 1933] with some additional mice. In ail the experimeiitai 
groups, except the 3 mice in Exp. 58, the average seminal vesicle weight is 
nearer to that of the corresponding castrated controls than to that of normal 
mice of the same body weight. Exp. 20, in which the seminal vesicle weights are 
below those of the controls, should probably be regarded as negative, since it is 
unlikely, though not impossible, that injections of oestriol would aceelei'atc thc' 
shrinkage of the glands which at this stage is brought about maiiiiy by the loss 
of secretion [cf. Moore and Price, 1932]. Exps. 12-14, 50 and 58, thougdi far from 
conclusive, seem to show partial maintenance of the glands, and this is corro- 
borated for the last two experiments by the histological appearance of the ci*anial 
(anterior) prostate attached to the seminal vesicles. It should c'eitainly be 
possible to maintain the size of the mouse seminal vesicles after castratirai by 
injections of male hormone; the relatively large dose whieii seems to be netnlr'il 
is probably due to the conditions of absorption from oily solutions which arc 
more unfavourable in the mouse than in the rat. 


VIII.- Expeeimexts ox gfixea-pigs. 

Two groups of prepubertalty castrated guinea-pigs were injected witli 
androsterone alone and in eonjimction with oestrojie and were killed 24 hnurs 
after the last injection; the results are summarised in Table \'f.l . The a^•ee^snry 


Table VII. Average weights of prostate amd seminal vesiehs in control 

injected guinea-pigs . 


ami 


No. of 
animals 

Body Body 

weight at weight at 
castration death 

g- g- 

Condition at autopsy 

A'\'erape 
prostate 
' ^veight 
mg. 

Averacp 
Hemiiril 
v*e sides 
weight: 
mg. 

4 

— 

200 

Normal immature 

57 

42 

3 

200 

250-450 

21-89 days after castration, not inje(‘ted 

70 

53 

3 

193 

473 

88 days after castration: had 15 daily injee- 
tions of 1 mg, androsterone in araehis oil 

180 

121 

3 

197 

442 

88-89 days after castration: had 15 daily 
injections of 1 mg. androsterone ™r lOy 
oestrone in araehis oil 

ISO 

120 


glands of. guinea-pigs, in our experience, are slower to shrink in weight after 
castigation than those of the rat or mouse. After prepulxu-tal ea.stra!if»n there 
seems to be little or no shrinkage of the comparatively uiKievelopc*d gliiiiilH. Th<* 
high average weight for the prostate in the control (*astratetl animals in Talile \' 1 1 
is due to one animal in which it was exceptionally large. On such small numbers 
the figures for the average weights can only he regarded as approximate, tint flu* 
results are very consistent. In the two experimental groups the average weights 
of prostate and seminal vesicles were almost exactly the same; tiu* addition of 
oestrone had not reinforced the. androsterone, and the experimem! cHuifirmi^d the 
conclusion .readied as the result of experiments with mts (Section \1 /b A total 
dose of 15 mg. androsterone caused an increase in the seinina! veHldi'n from 4ib- 
50 mg. to 120 mg., which suggests that they are more responsive to this mb- 
stance than are the rat seminal vesicles: the effect howtn’er^may be thie tu 
greater sensitivity than to the larger size of the rudiment. The prostate had also 
tripled in size in the experimental guinea-pigs: its average weight, 1H3 mg., may 
be compared with the average weight of the prostate, 129 mg., in rats rmilving 
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the same doses of androsterone over a slightly shorter period (Tables III and V). 
Allowing for the difference in size of the rudiment, the actual gain in weight in 
the two species is very similar. 

IX. Histological obseuvatiohs. 

(a) Rats and mice. The prostate and seminal vesicles of one or more animals 
from most of the experimental groups were examined microscopically, all 
material having been fixed in Bonin’s fluid as a routine. Sections were cut at 
7/x and 10/z and stained in haematoxylin and eosin. Since the histological 
changes in the rudimentary accessory glands of rats and mice giving a positive 
response to male hormone have been described in detail in a number of papers 
by earlier workers already cited, no account of these will be given here. The 
present observations were intended to be mainly quantitative and histological 
examination was used as a means of distinguishing any abnormal growth stage 
that might be produced experimentally, e.g. by oestrin injections [David et ah, 
1934]. The glands from injected rats were therefore compared with normal 
seminal vesicles and prostates of similar wmght, as well as with those of the 
appropriate castrate controls. Owing to the variations both in the normal 
growth rate of the accessory organs and in the structure of different parts of the 
glands, a histological basis for standardising extracts seems undesirable if not 
impossible. Hansen [1933] has drawn attention to some of the difficulties involved. 

Since the rat prostate lobes differ histologically [Walker, 1910], complete 
serial sections were cut through the glands of a young animal (one in five being 
mounted). These showed that, at the early spermatogenetic stage examined, three 
types of glandular tissue could be distinguished in the cranial, dorso-lateral and 
veiitrai lobes respectively. Moore, Price and Gallagher [1930] describe the last two 
as histologically similar but actually, though both are prostatic in type, they can 
be readily distinguished in section, since there is less fibrous tissue in the ventral 
lobes and the alveoli are much larger. For routine examination transverse 
sections were cut through a ventral prostate lobe, the cranial lobe being similarly 
examined in some rats and in the adult experimental mice. 

The geueral conclusions drawn from the histological observations may be 
summarised as follows : 

(1) In the rat maintenance experiments (Section V) all prostate sections 
examined appeared to be histologically normal ; they showed none of the 
castration changes described by Moore, Price and Gallagher [1930]. No attempt 
was made to section the seminal vesicles in these experiments, since the weights 
seemed to be an adequate guide to their condition. 

(2) The developing prostates of the prepubertally castrated rats injected with 
androsterone were not obviously different in any way from normal glands of the 
same size. In other words, androsterone, ^’.soandrosterone and the urine con- 
centrates tested will all cause normal development to a greater or lesser extent 
in a gland ordinarily controlled by the secretion of the gonad. When oestrin is 
injecti^d in conjunction with the male hormone, the greater activity of the latter 
Oil the prostate tends to mask any oestrin effect. Further, if oestrin is injected 
alone for 10 days the reaction of the rat prostate is very slight [David et al., 
11134] and not easily distinguishable in section. 

'riH‘ largest seminal vesicles grown with androsterone in prepubertally 
<,*a,Btrat(‘d rats weighed only 82 mg.; they appeared to be histologically normal 
for and contamed secretion. The largest glands produced by the same 

of androsterone (20 mg.) plus lOOy of oestrone weighed 94 mg. and were 
slightly better developed, but similarly normal. The only essential effect of the ‘ 
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ocstron© seems to be the acceleration of tlie earliest stages of seiiiiiiai ve^sicle 
growth, by the development of fibrous tissue [David et al., 1934; Korenchevsky 
et al, 1934, 1, 2]. This is well shown in the rats receiving oestrone alone, where 
the seminal vesicle epithelium has not reacted. No fresh observations worth 
recording were made on the seminal vesicles of immature castrated mice recei\ iiig 
male hormone injections. The cranial (anterior), prostate lobes of the iiiice 
injected with 1 or 2 mg. of andi-osterone daily in the niainteiiance experiments 
show some alveolar shrinkage as compared with the prostates of n(.)rnitil inicty 
but the epithelium is comparatively normal and is still secreting. 

The adrenals were examined from 7 injected mice and o controls frotn t!u\sc 
experiments (Nos. 50 and 58, Table VI) in order to see whether male hormone liatl 
inhibited the changes towards a female type of cortex normaily following c'asrra- 
tion [Howard-Miller 1927; Deanesly, 1928]. The zona reticularis, which tends to 
atrophy in the 21-day male mouse and can hardly be distinguislKai in the 
adi'enal of the adult, reappears after castration and forms a dark-staining band 
round the medulla, consisting of small cells free from fatty inclusions. No 
distinction could be made however between the experimental, and control gjuMips. 
It is probable that the adrenal is not affected directly by the testicular hoi’incjne. 
but only indirectly through the pituitary, and the pn^sent injections of andrM- 
sterone were inadequate to influence the latter gland, 

(6) Guinea-pigs. The seminal vesicles and prostate were exainincd histts- 
logically in one animal from each of the groups listed in Table \'il. In the 
immature 200 g. guinea-pig the seminal vesicles and prostate, though smalL 
alread}^- actively secreting. In the corresponding eastratiHi animal, wliich has 
the largest accessory glands in the group, the glandular epithelium appi‘ar> 
definitely inert, but its regression is much less coiLspicnous 89 da\Ls aftiu’ castra- 
tion than in a similar mouse or rat. The prostatie alvt'oli are a.s large as in the 
coiTesponding normal animal, but the epithelium is disorganised. I n guinea-pigs 
from both experimental groups, the seminal vesicles and |>rostati‘, including tlu' 
coagulating glands, showed well-marked growth and secretion, attd then* werr 
no obvious differences between the two. The histoiogicai ('hanges were of tin* 
usual type, including distention of the prostatie alveoli and of tin* stuninul 
vesicles, and need not be described in detail. 

X. Discussion. 

The most strildng observation in the course of this work is that, although 
maintenance of the accessoiy glands of postpubcrtally castrated !*ats va> 
achieved, the highest doses of andiosterone administt*rc<l for ic days failed to 
produce much growth of the accessory organs of prepubertalh' castrated rats. 
In particular, androsterone seems least efieetive on the seminal 
Although the growth of these glands normaily starts later than that of tin* 
prostate, yet in the experimental animals reetaving androsli*rone, the seminal 
vesicles tended to remain disproportionately small. Morecnaa*, when, as in the 
28-day experiment, there, was considerable growth of the prostalta that of ihe 
„ seminal vesicles lagged far behind. Even when allowance is made for iiHlIlcitmey 
in the form of administration and unsatisfactory absorption, there would Im 
some difficulty in assuming that sufficient androsterone Is seeretfd i>y 

the testis to account for its male endocrine activity. 

Ji. clue to the existence of other active substances is providini by comparisnii 
of a concentrate from natural sources with andiustcaxmc o!i Ihe basis of two 
different responses, namely, growth of the comb in the taipoti an<l <4’ ata*esso!'\' 
oi*gans ill the rat. It is then found that one concentrate from lU’inty ’ ‘ Emirmuii ' ' , 
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\Oien administered to rats in the same dosage as androsterone, on the basis of 
capon iinits, is several times as active as the latter, the contrast being particularly 
mai ied in the effects on the seminal vesicles (Figs. 8 and 9). The discrepancy is 
analogous, in fact, to that which has been observed in the last four years in the 
comparison of male hormone concentrates from testis and from urine. In 1931 , 
Laqueur, de Fremery et al discussed fluctuations in the ratio rat unit/bird unit 
testis, and, in a later paper Laqueur, Bingemanse et al. 
[1J31] speak of a ''seminal vesicle hormone”. They followed this work by 
putting forward the view that testicular extracts were superior to urine extracts 
on mammals [Freud and Laqueur, 1934; Freud, 1934; Bingemanse et al., 1935]^. 
rim assumption that testicular extracts contain an active substance chemically 
dificerent frona that in urine extracts is confirmed by the work of Gallagher and 
Koch [ 1934 , 1 , 2; cf. also Matsuzaki, 1933, 1934; Ogata and Hirano, 1933]. 

There is some evidence however that crude urine concentrates maj^also contain 
a substance active on accessory glands which is lost on further purification. Our 
own results have shown a significant difference between "Enarmon” on the one 
hand and Proviron ’ and “Hombreol” on the other. Korenchevsky also seems 
to have detected significant differences between urine concentrates of the same 
capon titre [Korenchevsky et al., 1933, 1, 2; 1934, 2], though he emphasises 
rather the superiority of his own method of assay as a measure of male hormone 
aetivity than the implication that the materials differ in any essential way. 
I reud [1933] refers to "the loss of potency with respect to seminal vesicles 
without corresponding loss of potency in capons” when male hormone extracts 
are purified. This observation actually led the Amsterdam school to the abandon- 
ment, for a time, of the "seminal vesicle hormone ” hypothesis, and to its replace- 
mcuit by the hypothesis that synergism of oestrin and male hormone stimulated 
i‘omp[ete seminal vesicle growth. 

Undoubtedly, not only is oestrogenic material produced by the male organism, 
but oc^striii itself has a definite stimulating effect on the fibromuscular tissue of 
the seminal vesicles [Freud, 1933]. The experiments recorded here however 
eon vince us that administration of a mixture of androsterone and oestrone does 
not reproduce the results of administration of a crude urine concentrate of slight 
oestrogenic potency. This point may be made clear by reference to Figs. 8 and 9, 
from which it is seen that with one exception the combination of oestrone with 
androsterone has little or no extra effect on the accessory organs as compared 
with androsterone alone. The exceptional case is that of the highest dose of 
androsterone phis oestrone, which caused slightly greater growth of the seminal 
x'i'sicies (Tables III and V), but this is little more than that provoked by one- 
f( Mirth tile number of capon units administered in the form of "Enarmon”. The 
reaction of the prostate to androsterone over 10 days was not increased by 
ot ‘St rone, ami the greater activity of "Enarmon” was still obvious. 

One is left tlierefore with the conclusion that crude mine extracts, and 
prt^sunuibly testicular extracts also, contain some other androkinetic substance, 
either (//) sujiplementary to, or synergistic with, androsterone or (6) acting 
iutiependentiy of androsterone, possessing a greater ratio of accessory organ 
atiivity to comb growth activity than androsterone and being the chief or only 
nuih* luM-rnone produced by the testis. The comparative success of the mainten- 

^ Sate iliirU d to proof, in a further short note, seen after completion of this paper, David and 
Kn ud {Aefii IJnr. Seerl. 1935, 5, 31) compare the activities of androsterone, “Hombreol” and 
Ti-tis rxtraict on the growth of the accessory glands of immature castrated rats. Administered 
in ea]H»n unit dosage, the first two are of equal potency whereas testis extract is much 

inoH' ui'tive, partieuhirly on the seminal vesicles. 
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ance experiments and the nature of the histological findings suggest ^ strongly 
that androsterone is quantitatively rather than c|iialitativelj deficient and 
dispose of the necessity for a supplementary or synergistic isiibstaiice. dlie 
existence in the body of a more active form of male hormone present to some 
extent in urine, and a fortiori in testis, is much moip likely. 

An analogy may be drawn between the male and female liornioiies in this c^oir. 
nection. In each case the characteristic hormonal activity can be t\x(>rcised by 
more than one compound. Oestrone and oestriol, both capable of prodiiring tlu» 
same effects, have a different ratio of activity on different ^test-obj(x*ts, t jj. 
coriiification of the vagina of the immature rat and of the ovariectomisiHi adult. 
Oestradiol (so-called '‘dihydro-oestiin’’) appears to be the most active oesti'e- 
geiiic compound, and it is likely that it is the primary form of the oesti*oirenie 
hormone in the body, since it can be extracted from ovaries [Doisy d a/., libld'j. 
The artificially prepared di}iydrox 3 ^-deriva,tive of androsterone possc\sses a 
similarly enhanced activity in capons [Ruzieka el ah, 1935] i>ut there is as vfi 
no evidence of its natural occurrence or of its relative- aetivlHes in mammals and 
birds. The analogies between the two hormones suggest stromrly p, t><ihiliiy 
that there remains to be isolated from natural souret^s semie d<‘ri\’at ive nfandi’o- 
sterone which possesses not onty a higher degree of activity but also a diflhrc!n 
ratio of activity on accessory organs in the mammal an<l on tin* com!) of hiids, 

Sitm^iary. 

1. Androsterone, isoandrosterone, and various urine coiieentriUt‘s have iif‘ou 
tested on the accessoiy reproductive glands of castrated rats. miet‘ and guinea- 
pigs. 

2. Androsterone was injected into groups of adult rats for 14 days, beginning 
on, the' day of castration; 1 mg. daity was enough to maintain growl ii a id I 
normal structure in the prostate of 140-160 g. rats but more than 2 mg. daily 
were required for maintenance of the seminal vesieles. Larger rats, ea.struted ami 
injected daity with 3 mg. androsterone, had prostates above* the oorinal size and 
normal seminal vesicles. 

In similar experiments with mice 1 and 2 mg. daily of andi’osterone failed ti,„i 
mamtain completely the seminal vesicle.s or the cranial iobe.s of the prostate. 

3. Androsterone, in both oilj and alcoholic solution, was injected into gi’oii ps 
of immature castrated rats for lO-da}- periods in an attempt to gmw the 
rudimentary accessory glands; on a total dose of 20 mg. of androsteroni* the 
largest prostate produced, in these experiments was 212 mg. or about a qtiarler 
of the full size, and the largest sem.mal vesicles were S2mg., aliout oiie-lenlh of 
the full size. .In most of the androsterone experiments howevca% part ieularl}' with 
oily solutions, the seminal vesicles of the rats gave a very" poor Rand ion as eoiio 
pared with the prostate. This was partieulariy obvious in a 28-day experiiiieni : 
on 1 mg. daily the prostate reached a maximum of 433 mg. whilst tiie largc-t 
seminal vesicles were only 63 mg. 

4. '.A comparison of different urine concentrates on tin* basis of f fie imtnber 
of capon units contained in each showed that, whereas in t.wo of tiimn tht* <4ihe! 
per capon unit on the accessory glands of rats was irineli tfie same iih that pro- 
duced per capon unit {.lOOy) of crystalline aiidrosteronta in the third urine 
preparation the activity on rats was more than three* to four as gn»iit. 

5. It was shown that the; activity of the most effective urine {ameentrate 
could not be reproduced bj^,' combined administration CR*strone and iiiidro- 
sterone, wdiich gave results little, if any, better tfian androsttuxuie* alone, 

6. Experiments were also earned out with castrated miec* and guiiiciopigs. 
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/.It is concluded that certain urine concentrates may contain a male 
lormone other than androsterone, with a much greater activity per capon unit 
on the accessory glands of mammals. 


We wish to thank Prof. L. Ruzicka for facilitating this work, Dr A. W. 
brreenwood tor the capons used in the comb test, Prof. E. C. Dodds for a testis 
E. M. Smart of Ciba Ltd. for his cooperation, 
e aie indebted to Dr A. S. Parkes for many useful suggestions and criticisms. 
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CLXXV. DIFFUSION EQUILIBRIA FOR THE 
ISOLATED FROG’S KIDNEY. 

11. UREA. 

By EDWAED JOSEPH CONWAY and FRANK KANE. 

From the Department of Physiology and' Biochemistry, h niversity College, 

Dublin. 

(Eeceived April 9fh^ 1935.) 

In a previous communication [Conway and Kane, 1934] it was sliowii that nn^a 
existed in the normal frog’s Mdney considerably in excess of that in the }>}oo{l or 
of the sartorius muscle. This latter was found to have a urea conciain'ation 
which might be expected to arise from a passive equilibration with tlie blood. 1 he 
urea diffusing into all the w^ater of the tissue. 

It was also shown that the urea in the normal frog's kidiK\v diffustnl outwar'ds 
at the same rate as it diffuses into or out of muscle or into tiie inactive kidntn’. 
The diffusion coefficient of urea was found to be the same for the kidney as for 
muscle within the error limits of such determinations, its value being IT x * 
(cm.^/min.). 

In the present investigation the point of chief interest was to discM>vef the 
urea diffusion equilibria for active and inactive kidneys immersed in urea solu- 
tions. It will be shown that urea passes from urea-Loeke solutions into active* 
kidneys having a lower ui'ea concentration until the total eoneenti'ation id* the 
tissue far exceeds that of the external fluid. When the tissue is rendm'c^d ina«‘tivt‘ 
by cyanide the urea enters only to the extent that may be expected for a passivi* 
equilibration with the tissue water. 

In this process a freely sohible substance is being concentrated by the active 
kidney and the form in which it is concentrated appears to leave it in fi'cc solut h ai 
and in such a condition that it can diffuse outwards at the same rate as iiriM 
from the inactive kidne}?' or from muscle. 

The facts of this urea diffusion are of such importance for renal t luxury that 
the method used for the analyses should be very carefully ct*ri died to give 
accurate data for the true urea content. There is all the mon* n*ason fbi* this as 
the urease ferment extracts as ordinarily prepared may renet to produce 
ammonia with the frog’s kidney in addition to the urea ammonia, and the frt*e 
ammonia which is formed in all such surviving tissues. 

It will be shown that bringing the kidney suspension to the boiling ptint in a 
smaH tube, and then immersing this in boiling water for five minutes completely 
eliminates the production of ‘^extra” ammonia (i.e. other than urea ammonia) 
■by thesiirease ferment. The procedure also stops any furtlii*r proihwtkm of free 
ammonia in the tissue suspension itself. 

The results so obtained with the urease method used on boik*d tis.Hiie snsjiem 
sion have been compared with xanthydroi determinations in a suliiciimt number 
of analyses to sliow that both methods give i<ientieal rc\sults. 

, The nature of the '‘extra” .ammonia formed by urease fermimt extraet.s on 
fresh unboiled renal suspension is in itself of much int(*rost, and though noi 
concerning us particularly in this'comiminication, some of the main conditions of 
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its formation will be necessarily demonstrated in a critical analysis of the urease 

metliocl. 

As a result of this investigation of method it might be inferred that the 
results given in the previous communication were a little too high. The error 
would not exceed 7 mg. per 100 mg. kidney, and this amount does not 
invalidate any of the conclusions there drawn. It necessitated a further investi- 
gation of the diffusion coefficient. We expected to find this somewhat higher 
than in the last determination— namely about 1-2 x lO"^, instead of 1-1 x 10”^ 
However, the repeated determinations in November and December gave again 
the same ^figure (in fact very slightly less). We may explain this by supposing 
that the extra’’ ammonia in the earlier experiments was, as previously con- 
sidered, entirely negligible. 

Methods. 

(a) Urease method. 

The method used has been described in detail in previous communications 
[Conway, 1933; Conway and Kane, 1934]. In the present determinations a 
weighed amount of tissue was ground with a measured volume of water and a 
little pure quartz sand (Merck) in an agate mortar. The quantities used were such 
that 0*5 ml. of the centrifuged ground mixture contained as a rule about 5-20 mg. 
tissue. The fluid was decanted after centrifuging to another rather narrow tube, 
and afterthe levelhadbeen marked was brought momentarily to the boiling point. 
The tube was then immersed in a beaker of boiling water for five minutes, being 
covered with a watch glass. Any fluid loss was made up after cooling — ^the loss 
being generally negligible. 

0*5 ml, as an aliquot part of the fluid, was transferred to the outer chamber 
of an absorbing “unit”, the inner chamber containing 1 ml. 0-001 N sulphuric 
acid (made up with 20 % alcohol and containing methylene blue and methyl 
red [Conw^ay and Byrne, 1933], The remaining procedure has been already 
described in detail. The titrations at the end were carried out with 0-005 N 
carbon dioxide-free alkali from the horizontal micro-burette previously described 
[Conway, 1934]. 

The accuracy of the method. It has been already shown [Conway, 1933] that 
tie degree of hydrolysis of the urea by the urease ferment, and the absorption 
of the formed ammonia proceed to 99 % at least of the theoretical. The relative 
absorption rate for ammonia quantities of say 10 y ammonia-nitrogen is the 
same as for 10,000y, The variable error of ammonia determinations down to 
(|uantities of lOy ammonia-nitrogen was approximately 0*5 % expressed as a 
coefficient of variation. The determination of urea quantities of the order of 
40y urea-nitrogen had a coefficient of variation of 1*2 %. The slight difference 
may he attributed in part to the use of 1 ml. of fluid in one procedure and only 
0*2 ml. in the latter. No very appreciable variable error is therefore introduced 
by the hydrolysis of the urea itself. 

In, the present investigation we are concerned with the analyses of urea or 
aimnoiiia quantities of the order of 3y of nitrogen or less. From an examination 
of tiu‘ analyses of the ammonia content of the stock urease extract an excellent 
op|>o!‘t unity pi-esents itself of examining the variable error in the routine deter- 
mination of urea- or ammonia-nitrogen of about ly. In four experiments 
loilowing on oTxe another 20 such determinations were carried out. The average 
nitrogim analysed was 0-65y. Eighteen of the results did not deviate from this 
figure by more than 0-1 y, the standard deviation of the series being 0-06y. It is 
p(fS8i!>k‘ to reduce the error further by slower titrations and stricter attention to 

■ ■ ■ 92ir-2'' 
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the practically complete absence of carbon dioxide from tlie titiating alkali. 
Without this refinement however the accuracy attained is quite siifficient ior tlu‘ 
present investigation and represents no more than 3-5 % error in the anal_\ sis 
of 3 y of ammonia- or urea-nitrogen. 

We doubt if any other method could compare with this for comhirted 
accuracy, simplicity and ease of working with such minute qiiantitU'S ot aium.onia. 
The present and the previous communication are based on over Thhi such 
analyses. 

The question of the "'extra'" ammoyiia produced />// the umt^i iXtracL i he 
various ammonia fractions (other than the reagent ammonia) that ari>t‘ in a 
urease analysis of fresh kidney suspension may be listed as follows: 

(1) Ammonia from the urea in the frog’s kidiie}’. 

(2) Ammonia from such precursors as adenylic acid and fornunl in all >nrh 
surviving tissues, the amount increasing with the time aftia* removal. 

(3) Ammonia formed from an interaction betwecai sonu* suhstam-o in 
jack bean extract interacting with some substance other thai] !irea in the kidnrw 

To investigate the amounts and changes of thest^ (|uantirit's durinu tho 
course of extended incubation the following experinuaits wt‘re t-arrioil oat. tiu' 
volume and reaction of the anaWsed mixture being in each east* tie - .-anna ^ in mps 
of units were set up for the addition of 1 ml. oi saturattMi pota>siinn i/arhiaiatt* 
after various incubation times (conducted at 37'). Tlu^st* units eontaiuf'd* the 
following mixtures in the outer chamber : 

I, 0-5 ml. neutral phosphate (0*05 21), 

0*5 ml. of centrifuged kidney suspension (containing about 5 2t * mg. 

per ml.). 

0*5 ml. glycerol (diluted 1 in 20). 

0-5 ml. water. 

I ft. Same as I exee|)t that the centrifuged suspension was boiled in tlie 

manner already described. 

II. 0*5 ml. of glycerol -urease extract (diluted 1 in 20). 

0*5 ml. centrifuged kidne^^ suspension. 

0*5 ml. neutral phosphate (0*05 21). 

0*5 ml. water. 

II a. Same as II except that boiled centrifuged kidm*y suspensiun u a> u>cd. 

Similar units were set up containing the phospluitt% glycrnd and nn-an* in 
the same volume of fluid, and also containing merely the plcasphatt* arid ulvii-nd 
in order to ascertain the reagent ammonia. 

Subtracting the reagent ammonia iiieach case, the aiinnunirt frtun I and I u 
gives the free ammonia in the unboiled ki<iney suspension and tiie hoiii d 
respectively. Subtracting these values as well as the reagtait aniiafaria from II 
and II a respectively one obtains the ammonia piaxlucaal by the iiueraeiiun of* 
the urease ferment extract with the unboiled and fioikal kidney suspensions. 

Fig. 1 shows the mean results obtained in live experimental series, in t*aeh of 
which the incubation periods (before the addition of saturated earhonalei were 
maintained from 15 minutes to 3 hours, 

A numbe^r of conclusions may be cirawn from tiit*se rt‘sult.s. 

(1) After 15 minutes’ incubation with urease all further anuimuia furnati i< 
stops in the boiled kidney suspension. The ammonia so ihrnml ftln* original free 
ammonia being allowed for in Fig. 1 ) represents beyond any doubt the true urea 
content of the tissue and is identical with that fouml in xant hydnd didau-iniitai it lus. 


■ unr- 
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1 anamonia formed by the action of the urease extract on the fresh 

ar ney suspension shows a linear increase up to 90 minutes’ incubation and then 

lemams s eady up to 180 minutes. Extrapolation to zero time meets the line for 
tile boiled suspension. 

(3) The free ammonia of the boiled suspension also does not alter with 
incubation. 



lug. ]. The experiments from which the above figure is drawn are described in the text. The 
point Y'U’e the means obtained in five experimental sets. A, Ammonia-N formed by interaction 
of boiled urease and kidney suspension; jB, free ammonia-N in boiled suspension; C, free 
ammonia-X in unboiled suspension; D, ammonia-N formed by interaction of urease and 
boned kidney suspension; />?, ammonia-N formed by interaction of urease and unboiled 
kidney hu^pension. 

(4) The free ammonia of the unboiled suspension rises slightly as the 
iiieiibation time increases to 90 minutes and then begins to rise steeply. Clearly 
some marked change occurs around this period, with unboiled suspension under 
the above conditions. (The further precise elucidation of the '‘extra” ammonia 
fo!'mation liy the interaction of the fresh kidney suspension and the urease 
exti’aet dot‘s not concern us here. As a working hypothesis we may suppose 
!iowevt‘i' tluit a ferment such as arginase or a deaminase exists also in the urease 
(‘Xtriu't and acts on arginine or a similar substance produced by proteolysis in 
ibe incubated tissue. Some further facts may be mentioned in support of this 
b vfHd hesis. Doubling the concentration of the urease doubles the rate Df forma- 
tiiin nf this '‘extra” ammonia. Doubling the concentration of the renal 
suspension causes the same result. Boiling the urease extract eliminates any 
ammonia formation due to the interaction of the extract and the suspension.) 

(b) Xanthydrol method. 

Tim xanthydrol method was also used in a certain number of analyses of 
kidmw susptmsions, diffusates and blood from the same frogs, to confirm further 
?bc findings of tlie urease method. In using this method 4 ml. of the renal 
su>pons!o!i or diffnsate containing approximately 1 mg. urea per 100 ml. were 
mcasurtni into a 15 ml. centrifuge-tube, and 1 ml. of the Tanret-Polonowski 
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reagent was added (tungstic acid precipitation was used for the first ex])cnment) 
The tube was centrifuged for 16 minutes, 4 ml. of the clear fluid being taken n 
another 15 ml. centrifuge-tube and 4ml. of a xanthydrol niixtureyreshli formed 
by the addition of 5 parts of 5 % xanthj^drol in methyl alcohol to o parts oi glacial 
acetic acid) added, the fluids being mixed with a thin glass rod. liie nuxtiire h as 
allowed to stand overnight. It was then centrifuged for la miniitc's. Llie liuid 
was very carefully decanted and the tube allowed to dram ipiridit nr a mw 
minutes on absorbing filter-paper. 2 ml. methyl alcohol saturated with di.\anthy- 
dryl urea were then added to the tube and the solid re-sidue was stirred up 
The tube was again centrifuged and the procedure repeated. Alter t he final 
centrifuging the draining was allowed to continue for 5 minutes and then tn<- 
end of the tube wiped with filter-paper. Up to this point the metluKi used 
largely similar to that used by Rehberg et al [1932]. The further {irueediuv 
consisted in adding 2-5 ml. of 50 % sulphuric acid and stirring with a glass rod. 

This is an adaptation of the method used by Beattie [1928]. 

After some time the yellow colour produced was examined in a mu-ro-cohin- 
meter, using a standard formed by dealing in an exactly similar mameu- \\itn 
4ml. of a 1 mg. per 100ml. urea solution imtead of the kidney suspeinion. 

Suitable blanks were also carried out. Duplicate analyses wer(‘ lUrule in «‘ath 
case and colorimeter readings taken by independent observers. 


The normal relatmi between the nrea concentrations in the blood and kidm^f 
of the frog (Rana temporaria). 

The relation found in the spring frogs has a mean value ot 4o mg. pf*r 
100 ml. blood to 85 mg. per 100ml. in the kidney. A .new series of 14 analyses, 
with the revised technique, on boiled kidney suspensions gave an avtu'age ui 
82 mg. per 100 ml. The corresponding blood values (for 10 experiiuentsl were 
higher for these months (November to February) than in summer, giving mi 
average value of 56 mg. urea per 100 ml. The individual results arc givtm in 
Table I. For the blood analyses 0*1 mi. was taken from each frog and the 

analysis being subsequently carried out on the mixed l)looti. 

In a series of seven experiments not only was the urc^a in tlu^ l.N:4Ii'd kiiln<\v 
suspensions and corresponding blood samples determined, but alsc.i thi* amount 
that diffused freely outwards in two hours from the companion cfuitrol kidneys. 
These were immersed in about 50' times' their volume oi Locke* solution and stirred 
by a stream of oxygen. The average value for urea in the kidneys ot this scries 
was found to be 85 mg. per 100 mi.' The analyses of the diffiisatc sliomvd that on 
the average 75ung. urea per 100 ml. kidney diffused out in twtj hours into the 
' Locke: solution. One set (No. 5 in Table I) show^s an aljcrrant figure for thi* rena! 
urea in relation to the. diffused quantities. Omitting this as probably erroiUHius 
the average values are S3 mg... urea per 100 ml, for the kidne^y and lk\ iiig. un^a 
'diffused perA.OO ml The, average blood value in these six std:H wiis Tfo mg. per 
100 ml. An excess of 40 % over the, blood urea value has thcr«*forc dlffnsed 
freely from the kidneys in two hours. 

' An average value of 1-3 mg. urea per 100 ml. was |iresent in the Locke 
solution at, the end of the diffusion period and this wc may pn^Nunic to la* in 
equilibrium with about 2 mg. per 100 ml. of kidney tissue. The tidal diffu>iH^ 
concentration was therefore 81 mg. tirea per 100 mb, so that 04 Ihc tola! 
possible has diffused in two. hours f practically the same figun* is maintaincii if wc 
include two extra sets for ' which ‘fhe blood analyses arc not avidlatdc, the 
average percentage diffused’ is then .in fact 95. 
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Table I. 


^o. of ISFo.of 
Dxp. frogs 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
8 , 

9 

10 
a 
12 

13 

14 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 
2 

5 
4 

3 

4 
3 


Av. wt. 
of 

single 

kidney 

mg. 

40 

35 
43 
38 

36 
25 
53 

40 

41 
' 30 

25 

22 

65 

71 


Kidney 
(boiled 
suspen> 
sion) 
mg. urea 
per 

100 ml. 

66 

125 

77 

85 

105 

82 

70 

70 

65 
79 
82 

66 
93 
79 


mg. urea 
diffused 
per 

100 ml. 
ill 2 brs. 
Calctd. 
from 
diffusate 

59 

107 

72 

87 

70(?) 

75 

59 

61 

64 


mg. urea 
diffused 
per 

100 ml. 
calc, from 
boiled 
diffusate 
(2 brs.) 

58 


92 

73 

81 

59 


Kidney 

after 

diffusion 

(boiled Blood 

suspen- Blood (boiled) 

sion) mg. mg, urea mg. urea 
urea per per per 

100 ml. 100 ml. 100 ml. 


30 

86 

62 

68 

54 


36 

48 


68 

54 


Kidney 
diffusate 
mg. urea 
per 

100 ml. 

M 

1*9 

1*4 

1*6 

1*2 

1*2 

1*2 

1*0 


analysed ranged from 7 to 13 mg. in 0*5 ml. of suspension. Where 
<iuration in Locke, stirred with oxygen) were carried out, one kidney from each 

nensiou inVwv group transferred to Locke, the companion tissues being ground to a sus- 

pension m the usual way and analysed. For further details see text. 

The average weight of the kidneys examined was 40 mg. and the theoretical 
amount that would diffuse in two hours— the diffusion coefficient being M x 10-® 
IS 98 % . The difference between the actual and the theoretical is therefore 
insigiiificantj andj as shown in section III, after three hours’ diffusion 97 % is 
recoverable from the Locke fluid. 

Table II. 


At. wt. 

Urea cone, of kidney 

Urea diffused in 2 hrs. 

Urea cone, of blood 

of single 
kidney 

mg. per 100 ml. 

A 

t ^ 

mg. per 100 ml. of kidney 

, ^ ^ ■ 

mg. 

per 100 ml. 

A 

Uig. 

Urease Xanthydrol 

Urease Xanthydrol 

Urease Xanthydrol 

51 

— 104 

— 101 



72 

40 

70 

69 

61 

59 

36 

36 

41 

65 

66 

64 

61 

48 

49 


Ko. of 
frogs 

6 

5 

4 

One kidney from each frog was grouped and a suspension made in 12 ml. water; 4 ml. quantities 
were takeri forthe xanthydrol analyses, 0*5 ml. quantities were taken for the urease analyses. For 
the analysis of the diffused quantities the companion tissues were immersed in 12 ml. of Locke and 
stirred with a stream of oxygen for 2 hours, the Locke fluid being subsequently analysed. 0*1 ml. 
bioixi was taken from each frog and the mixed blood analysed. 

Fhe first experiment with the kidneys from 6 frogs was carried out in December, the remaining 
<*.sLperiments in February from fresh consignments. 

The ratio between the blood urea and the renal urea in the summer frogs' was 
found to be 1 : l-89vthe ratio for the winter frogs 1 : 1*49, and as we have seen, 
nearly the entire amount of the renal urea freely diffuses outwards. Three sets of 
exjRuinients in which the xanthydrol method was used with duplicate analyses, 
gavt^ a ratio of blood to kidney urea of 1 : 1*43 for winter frogs. The average urea 
c^outent of the kidney was 80 mg. per 100 ml. and the average diffused quantity 
into a large %"olume of Locke 74 mg. urea per 100 ml. tissue. Using the same 
considerations as above this means that 95 % of the total possible has diffused, 
thi‘ theoretical quantity being again 98 % . Table II contains the details of these 
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experiments and shows that in two sets where series of coiiesponding ^ 

were made with the urease method, practically identical results were obtained. 

The xanthydrol results are therefore in complete agreement with the urease 
fio'U.i’CS 

Diffusion relations of urea for the isolated frog’s kidney. 

(a) The diffusion coefficient. It was considered advisable to make a re]ieated 
determination of this coefficient with the revised technique. In the imulmd 
adopted 12 kidneys were immersed in 20 ml. cyanide-Locke (cyanide concenini- 
tion— 0-02 % KCN) and kept stiiTcd with a stream of o.xygen saturated witii 

water vapour. ^ i » 

0-5 ml. was removed at varying intervals ranging from o to LSn miniites. 
Over this period about three additional quantities of d-o mi. were ivmovtji to 
determine the free ammonia content. The whole course of the difiiisKUi eimld k‘ 
examined from the one group of kidneys without the need of compannu wit h xhv 
companion tissues for each determination after a given time pt^riod. I iu‘ reMUt> 
are given in Table III. The mean value of the diffusion coefficit mf u|> to a f n-nod 
when 70 % was diffused was found to be 1-09 x I0”'% showing tiua’cton' no ciiaimv 
from the previous determination and indicating that the anal tsi‘s suinmariM‘d 
in the previous paper, from w^hich the diffusion eoeffi<*ient vas dtUcrniincd. 
were inappreciably different from the true figure. Table 1.1 1 shows alsn that tiic 
whole course of the diffusion is very close to the theoretical curve J>aM*d mi a 
coefficient of 1*095x10“^ and that after three hours diffusion 97 <d tfu’ 
theoretical is recoverable. 

Table III. 


Diffusion period 
mins. 

5 

10 

20 

30 

60 

180 


Amount diffused per 
100 ml. kidney 
mg. 

25-2 

32-9 

45-3 

61'S 

71-0 

7S-0 


Amount diffused cal- 
eulated from diff . coelf. 
of I'OOo X 10“ mg. 
per 100 ml. kidney 

23-6 
33*7 
48-0 
o7' 1 
73-3 
SD3 


Diffusion eoefl. calcnliif'tMl 
from the diffuseil 

D2ii c 
Do3 - 

0-au • in '■ 

Mo . 


Temperature, 17 a 


In the above experiment 12 kidneyvS from six fn^gs of one eon>igiu}uia and wtighin;! my. 
were introduced into 20 ml. Locke’s tliiid.and stirred with oxygen. ^ O*o ml. wvfv 

removed at definite times for the urea analysis, thnv extra ^piantities of 0'."> luL briiiij nikeii hut 
the three hours’ period of the immersion for determination of the ammcniiji con! era , The kidiii a ^ 
at the end were also analysed, being ground up in 3 ml. of watm*. 

The urea content of the kidneys at the beginning of the immersion was pifeiilHt^'fi from tfie 
analyses as 84*3 mg. per 100 ml. At the end the Locke iluid had a eoiK'entrat Ion tA' 2*2h mii, iir< a 
per 100 mh, the diffusing coneciitration therefore being appro.ximuleiy S2 rsmn 

The slight difference at the end of the experiment between the aetual ami llit'oreti* a! qiiafitiii* 
diffused may be attribuled to the swelling of the kidneys. 

; (b) Urea Mffiiskm e the Imkted Btdbro iiiituersiim tlio 

isolated kidneys in urea-Locke solutiouB tliey wen^ pnn'ioimly washed in < irdhiary 
Locke for 2O“S0 minutes. In this way the coiK‘t*ntTatk,«i of urea was reituet*d 
from approximately 80 mg. to about 30 mg. per liM) ml. Chit* of eaifi pair of 
kidneys were then grouped together and analysed, the ecuupauion tissues beiiitr 
iminersecl and stirred with oxygen in urea-Loeke an«t urea-eyaiiid(‘dj»eke solio 
tio.ii respectively. In this re4mmersioii— if we consider the ditlusiun i‘oetlifhuit of 
I-lx it would take over two hoims before a praetieally eoiuphdt* eipiiH- 
briiim would occur; after this time there appeared some danger of the aeiiviyv of 
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tile kidney being much reduced. For this reason the time of re-immersion in the 
urea-Locke was confined to 30-45 minutes, the movement of the urea being 

studied over this period. The results of this study are sufficient and conclusive in 
establishing the main point of interest — namely, the concentration of urea by the 
active .kidney from an external fluid. That the time was insufficient for establishing 
full equilibrium only lends emphasis to the results. At the same time it may be 
pointed out that about 70-80 % of the total movement of the urea towards 
equilibrium will have occurred and that from a consideration of the diffusion 
coefficient the equilibrium figure may be calculated. 

A large number of experiments of this type were collected before the revised 
technique was set going. The individual results were obtained from the one 
pair of kidneys, one kidney being analysed after the 30-minute washing period 
and the other immersed for a further 30 minutes in urea-Locke (or urea-cyanide- 
Locke), the kidneys being stirred in all cases with a stream of oxygen. The 
concentration of the urea in the external Locke was either 20, 40 or 80 mg. per 
100 ml. The results are summarised in Table IV. 


Table IV. 

Inactive kidneys (cyanide) Active kidneys 


(..’one. of 
urea in 
the urea- 
Locke 

Av. 

\vt. of 
single 


Mean cone, 
before im- 
mersion in 
urea-Locke 

Mean cone, 
after im- 
mersion in 
urea-Locke 


Mean cone, 
before im- 
mersion in 
urea-Locke 

Mean cone, 
after im- 
mersion in 
urea-Locke 

Increase in 
mean cone. 

of active 
over inactive 
kidneys 

mg, 

kidney 

No. of 

mg. urea 

nig. urea 

No. of 

mg. urea 

mg. urea 

mg. urex 

ICiO ml. 

mg. 

. exps. 

per 100 ml, 

per 100 ml. 

exps. 

per 100 ml. ’ 

per 100 ml. 

per 100 ml. 

20 

40 

4 

27 

24 

(21-26) 

6 

31 

41 

(27-71) 

+ 17 

40 

33 

6 

31 

37 

(30-48) 

14 

33 

50 

(31-103) 

+ 13 

80 

45 

5 

29 

56 

(51-60) 

17 

26 

72 

(42-104) 

•4-16 


hi each experiment one kidney from one frog was analysed after the washing period of 
3il inimites in Loeke, and the companion kidney after the immersion period in urea-Locke. 


The mean value of the urea content of the kidneys after the 30-minute 
washing is in all the groups within the range 30 + 4 mg. per 100 ml. After re- 
immersion for 30 minutes in Locke containing 20, 40 or 80 mg. urea per 100 ml. 
the meaii values for the inactive (cyanide) kidneys were 24, 37 and 56 mg. urea 
].)er 100 ml. respectively. The mean values for the active kidneys re-immersed in 
.Locke containing the same urea concentration, but without cyanide, were 46, 50 
and 72 mg. per 100 ml. In each group, therefore, a large excess of urea has 
diffused into the active kidney in comparison with the inactive kidney. It will 
be seen from the table that after re-immersion in urea-cyanide-Locke containing 
2o mg. per 100 ml. urea the value falls over the period from a mean value of 
27 mg. urea per 100 ml. to a mean value of 24 mg., whereas the urea content for 
the active kidneys rises from 31 to 46 mg. urea per 100 ml. 

After immersion in the 80 mg. per 100 ml. urea solution, the content of the 
at'ti\'e kidney increases on the average from 26 to 72 mg. per 100 ml. There is 
h(‘re insufficient time for the value of the kidney to exceed that of the external 
fluid, but it exceeds the corresponding value for the inactive kidney by 16 mg. 
{)er 100 ml. 

The qiK^stion arises — does the movement of urea in the inactive kidneys 
indif'att* a passage towards a mere passive equilibrium? Considering the average 
vaugids of t he kidneys examined in the three groups of cyanide-urea immersions, 
namely, 40, 33 and 45 mg., it may be calculated from the diffusion coefficient 
( M X *iO““‘^) that in 30 minutes 72, 76 and 70 % of the equilibrium amount will 
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have diffused. From these figures and those in Table I¥ the eqiiiiibriiiiii values 
for the three groups of cyanide immersions will be 23, 39 and (’>8 mg. pi^r 100 ml. 
(the values after 30 minutes being 24, 37 and 56). From a mere passive 
librium we should expect 17, 34 and 67 mg. urea per 100 ml. The experimental 
values exceed the theoretical therefore by +6, +5 and + 1 mg. urea ]>er 100 mi. 
or an average of +4 mg. per 100 ml. 

Apart from the fact that this quantity is in itself small, it is probably due ti) 
an analytical error arising from the ‘'‘'extra” ammonia formed after 15 minutes 
action of the urease extract on the kidney suspensions. 

Applying the same calculations to the three groups of active kidriey s, j, he 
equilibrium values are 51, 55 and 95 (the 30-minute values being 46, oO and 72). 
These values exceed those for a passive equilibrium (17, 34 and 67) by 4-34, -f 2 1 
and 4- 28 mg. urea per 100 ml. They are of about the same ordia* as the dilhu'iiHH' 
in urea concentration between the normal frog’s kidney and that of th<‘ blood, 
namely 40 mg. per 100 ml. found for the summer frogs and 27 per lOO ml. for 
the winter frogs. 

In the above analyses we were concerned with individual tissues tht‘ average 
values of which are summarised. The indmdual results. ])arrieularly nt rht aetivt‘ 
kidneys, gave, as may be expected, rather wide variations. A furthtu’ ui'nup ot 
five experiments was carried oxit with the revised teehniqtie, giHmps ot rhivt* 
kidneys being used for each analysis. The conditions in these expcaamonts woro 
made as uniform as possible in comparing the active witli the iiiaetivt* kifiucys. 
In each experiment of this group 6 pairs of kidneys were taken from six frogs of 
the same consignment and selected for their similarity in size. The 6 pairs wt*re 
washed in Locke, being stirred with oxygen for 20 minutes. Three of thv pairs 
were divided (all the pairs w^ere held together by a small amount of u?niit tissue) 
and three of the kidneys taken for analyses, the remaining tim^e being imincTsed 
in Locke containing 40 mg, urea per 100 mi. The three remaining fMiirs were 
treated similarly, the companion tissues being immersed in eya aided 
containing also 40 mg. urea per 100 ml. The kidneys were innnersf‘d in tln‘ 
respective urea solution for 45 minutes, being subsequently analy.^ed. 

Table V. 

Inactive kidneys (cyaiiitle) 'Aetfve kidneys 


Cone, of urea Cone, of urea < 'one. of urea Cone. f»f urea 


No. of 

Av. wt. of 
single kidney 

Temp. 

in 3 kidneys 
before im- 
mersion in 
iirea-lkx^ke 
mg. per 

in companion 
tissues after 
immersion in 
urea-Locke 
mg. per 

in 3 kidneys 
liefore im- 
mersion ill 
«rea"I.<tK;ke 
mg, |wr 

In coinjmninn 
tissues after 
InimersuiUi In 
ur«*a»UM,’kr 

WK. piT 

mean ajfjtf nt 
acilvw in 

acliH* kldimviji 
«ig. iirni prr 

exp. 

nig. 

100 ml 

100 ml 

iWinl 

liMUril 

l»« mi 

1 

31 

12 

32 

■ 33 ■ 

32 

42 

•. u 

2 

3i 

17 

27 

■42 

3U 

51 

!» 

3 

44 

18 

32 

35 

m 

4# 

•r 12 

^ 4 

39 

19 

37 

34 

39 

57 

23 

5 

35 

10 

33 

■34: 

40 

59 

•r 25 


Tile experiments are described in the text. In the table the Results art* in ordt^r wf llit' 

room temperatures at which the experiments were condiieteti 
. Bach analysis in the above table has .been determined from a gixnip of tliret* kiiiiievK, 


The results are shown in Table V and completely confirm the previous 
After the 20 minutes’ washing the average value of the ciMwpHiiioii tisHiicH to 
those, immersed subsequently in the cyamde-urea-Loeke is 32*2 mg, nrcii per 
100 ml. After immersion the average is 35di . The average* weight of the kidnt*}'H 
is. 36 mg. After 45 mimxtes with a diffusion coefficient of M x 10*"^, 86 \dli 
have diffused, so that the final eqxnlibrium value should he 3tb2'— vtuy silgfitly 
above the 45-minute figure. The'am.ount 'for a purely passive eqiiilibriiim m 
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34 mg. urea per 100 ml. This is in fact tlie figure reached in four out of five of 
abe remaining figure of 42 mg. per 100 ml. being somewhat 

active kidneys of this series, in each experimental group 
e value is much higher than for the inactive kidneys, the difference ranging 
loni 9 to 25 mg. urea per 100 ml. with a mean value of 16 mg. It may 
e noted that the lower figures of the group are associated with low external 
temperatures. 

Prior to immersion in urea-Locke the average value for the companion 
(control) tissues of the active kidneys is 34 mg. urea per 100 ml., the average 
after immersion being 51 mg. urea per 100 ml. 

Applying the same calculation as above, with the cyanide kidneys the 
equilibrium value appears as 54 mg. urea per 100 ml. or 18 mg. in excess of the 
36 mg. found with the cyanide kidneys. 

Discussion. 

Here we may emphasise the fact that the concentration of urea by the active 
isolated frog’s kidney from an external fluid has been definitely proved, the 
toriiiation of a glomerular fluid by filtration during this process of concentration 
being an impossibility. 

The proof depends on a large number of experiments, and selecting one group 
of these for illustration, it is briefly as follows. The kidneys of a number of frogs 
were removed and washed in Locke’s fluid for 20 minutes, being stirred — as in 
all the immersions described here — by a stream of oxygen. Their concentration 
was thereby reduced to 34 mg. urea per 100 ml. Some were now immersed in 
Locke containing 40 mg. per 100 ml. of urea, and others in a similar urea-Locke 
containing cyanide, the immersion being continued for 45 minutes. The re- 
sulting concentration of the inactive (cyanide) kidneys was 35*6 mg. urea per 
100 ml., that of the active kidneys being 51 mg. urea per 100 ml. Urea has, 
therefore, been concentrated from an external fluid by the active kidneys, but 
not by the inactive. 

To reconcile these facts with the theory of urea concentration by water re- 
absorption, we believe that only one explanation is possible, and we shall show 
that this explanation must in turn be definitely abandoned. 

It may be held that after the 20-minute washing period in Locke when the 
concentration of the kidneys is 34 mg. urea per 100 ml. about 16 mg. of this 
urea are present in the urine contained within the uriniferous tubules, and that 
during the remaining 45 minutes’ immersion in the urea-Locke this is held there, 
whereas with the immersion in urea-cyanide-Locke it is practically all released, 
the external urea reaching then a mere passive equilibrium with the urea of the 
renal cells. This it might be alleged would account for the difference, so that 
the excess urea in the active kidneys was not concentrated from an external 
fluid, l)ut w’as held there from the beginning of the experiment, in the urine of 
the tubules. This explanation involves, as a necessary consequence, that if, for 
the lo-minute period of re-immersion, the Locke and cyanide-Locke fluids 
contained no urea, then the same difference as before must be manifested at the 
(uid between the active and inactive tissues, about 16 mg. per 100 ml. should be 
retained by the active tissue in excess of the inactive tissue. We have, therefore, 
(‘ondueted a s(uies of experiments to decide this point (which might likewise 
have b('en refuted from other availahle facts— but not perhaps so directly or 
simply). ■ . . ■ , , 
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Period of re- 
immersioii in 
Locke after 
preliminary 
\yasbmg 
mins. 

20 
20 
20 
45 
45 
45 

In the above experiments six pairs of kidneys were taken and waslied in Lot-ke ti>r 2o irdnut c.H. 
six kidneys, one from each pair, being then removed to eyanide-]..oekt‘. 1 he^e aiid flu- n-niainin^ 

six in ordinary Locke were washed for a further period of 20 or 45 minutes. 1 he thud wa> rniewtni a 

few times in this latter washing. 

The mean difference at the end between the active and inac-tive kidneys is ! in j. iirra lu r 
100 ml. 

Six pairs of kidneys were selected for each experiintoital .set and u uNhod |nr 
20 minutes in Locke, then three re-immersed in Locke and tin* (‘nfnpuninu t 
in cyanide-Locke for another 45 minutes, the conditions heiicj: tlunt-for'* a-- 
before, except that the Locke for re-immersion contained no un*a, and durinuM h** 
second period of 45 minntes w^as changed twice to reduce the twternai uiva euu- 
ceiitration to an insignificant figure. The results of the.st^ iax|)erinie!U> are een« 
tained in Table VI. The average concentration of the aetivt^ kidney's at the eiid 
of the period is 11*7 mg. per 100 ml. and that of the inactive is lOdl mg. per luOmL 
The average difference is therefore only^ 1*7 mg. urea per 100 ml., whereas 10 mg. 
w^oiild have to be accounted for. Table II also shows the rt‘sidts of a similar set id' 
experiments with a 20-miniite period of re-iinm.ersioii instead of 45 minutes. The 
mean urea value for the active kidney^s was 17 and for tlie inar'ti\*'r‘ 10 nm. |w‘r 
100 ml. Over the whole period of 45 minutes’ re-immersion, tl{ta*efori\ is- - 
for the purpose of the present discussion — mo significant difierenii» heiwetai 
active and inactive kidney^s. 

It is certain, therefore, that the large diffta'cau-t* btUween the amivi* and 
inactive tissues after re-immersion in urea- Loeke is not due to t la^ im ‘re liheriit i* ni 
of tirea held up in the tubule lumen hy the action «>f cyanidt*. 

A point that may?- be mentioned in connection with the imnn*r^hm> uf the 
kidneys in Locke and eymnide-Locke is tiiat th(‘ weights t fie kidney s alter. W'e 
have already^ studied this in some detail, and wltii results of much iiileiv-.! i*» 
be. described in a subsequent communication. Hei'c it may be said tliaf if lie- 
; original washing in Loeke has been for 30 minuttes witli a suliseqiieni 3ii miimies* 
immersion in Locke or cymnide-Locke (cyanide ctmeeiit ration liarj KLXi 
the difference between the final weights of the kidneys aciivt* and inuvtivfa 
lesstiianS %. (This applies to thtM^xptTiinents of Table f\\) Wh^n flieurijjnal 
.washingin Loeke was only for 20 minutes, with subset|nent 45-mintUt^ InimersioiH 
in Locke or cymnide-Loeke, as in the experiments of Table V, the mean ditferiiice 
between .the active and inactive kidneys wits found to lit* afioiii 7 lie* 
active kidiu\vs summarised in- Table V'lost of their wtdgh! during fh»* 

45-minute re-immersion and the inadive lost 3 . Tlieso ^hanm‘^ in voinne* 

however will not mfiuence the nature of the results tibiainvd, sim-v if is om- 
centratioii equilibria we art* dealing with and thest* mv m^arly rt'arht'd at 
45 minutes. If however the volume elianges are reekoiietl as vMwmii: iht* 
maximum conceivable effect, in a manner of arguim*nt opposing tin* abovi*, then 


Table VI. 

Active kidneys Inactive kidney's (cy'aiiide) 

/V 


r 

Av. wt. of 
single kidneys 
mg. 

26 

22 

30 

25 

19 

20 


mg. urea per 
100 ml. after 
re-iinmersion 

21 

19 

12 

9 

13 

13 


At. wt. of 
single kidney' 
" mg. 

27 ■ 

23 

33 

30 

20 

oo 


mg. lirea 
100 ml. after 
re-immcrsitai 
IS 
IS 
13 
S 

10 ■ 

12 


Im'Tcasr i?i 
mean coot*. «»f 
act ivt‘ ovtT in- 
ak'tivc kifiiu-ys 
mg. an-a per 
' liHi ml. 

-rd 

1 

... 1 
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we calculate the final concentrations of the kidneys in terms of the w/eights 
eiore instead of after immersion in the urea-Locke or urea-cyanide-Locke, the 
average concentration for the active kidneys of Table V becomes 46 mg. per 
00 ml. and for the inactive 35 mg. (the external fluid having a urea concentra- 
tion of 40 mg. per 100 ml.). 

This, therefore, could not affect the argument, the inactive kidney having 
still only /6 % of the urea content of the active, the latter being 15 % more 
concentrated in urea than the external fluid — and this after attaining to less 
than 80 % of the final equilibrium value. 

Concerning the technical side of the analyses the opinion may be entertained 
that since differences between urease and xanthydrol determinations on kidney 
suspensions have been recorded in the literature, urea analyses of the frog’s 
kidney^ are uncertain. The reason for such differences has been demonstrated 
above in the section on methods. The following facts may also be noted. 

(1) From the Locke fluid in which fresh kidneys are immersed 95 % of 
the total urea originally present — as determined from companion tissues — can be 
recovered after 3 hours, and this amount corresponds to 97 % of the theoretically 
diffusing quantity . The remaining 3 % may even be accounted for by the swelling 
of the tissues after this period. 

(2) The differences in urea concentration of the active and inactive kidneys, 
on wbich the proof turns, can be showui either from unboiled suspensions, boiled 
suspensions, or by xanthydrol analyses. There is no difference in the figures 
obtained by us using the xanthydrol method with unboiled suspension, or the 
urease method with boiled suspension. A slight difference existed between the 
absolute urea concentration as determined from boiled and unboiled suspensions 
with our method of analysis by urease. This difference was due to the inclusion of 
some ‘"extra” ammonia formed by the urease extract on the unboiled suspen- 
sion, already considered in detail in the first section. 

Tiie amount of this extra” ammonia could be considerably increased by 
pi’olonging the time of incubation of the suspension with the urease extract and 
also by increasing the concentration of the extract itself. 

From the existence of this “'extra” ammonia Rehberg has even invented the 
coneeption that one moiety of urea in the frog’s kidney exists in a freely 
diffusible form — such as was given by the xanthydrol measurements — and an- 
other as ‘"bound” urea which could be slowly acted upon by the ferment urease 
and in quantity corresponding to this “extra” ammonia. 

Tiie freely diffiisibie form of urea was present — according to Rehberg — ^in 
(plan titles little if at all greater than that of the fluid with which he perfused the 
kidney. The truth is however that the urea in the blood of the normal frog is 
only 0U'-70 % of the true and freely diffusible urea of the kidney, and this is so 
whether we analyse the urea by the xanthydrol method or by the urease 
nictliod — employing the latter correctly — or whether in fact we determine the 
urea which has freely diffused into an external Locke solution. 

Not only does this relationship of blood urea to renal urea normally exist, 
hut if we isolate the kidney and wash it so that its concentration is well below 
tli<‘ normal blood, level and then re-immerse it in Locke solution containing 
urt'a of siniiiai* or lower concentration to that of the blood, the concentration 
ri-lationshi|)s of blood and renal tissue are re-established, the urea-Locke 
St jlut ion in this case replacing the plasma. 

cojieentration of urea from an external xmea-Locke being demonstrated, 
tht‘ (|Ucstion arises, wdiere is the urea stored? Does a gradient exist across the 
tubuli‘ e(‘lLs reaching the maximum concentration in the urine or does all the 


4 i 


11 

1 ^ 
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stored urea pass into the urine, the concentration of the ctdis being that oi a m 

passive equilibrium with the external fluid? The average urea figures foumi inr 
the winter frogs was 55 mg. per 100 ml. blood and 82 mg. ])er 100 ml. kidney. 

If we assume that the urea in excess of the blood is all present in tln.^ urine, ami 
that the urine occupies— as a maximum value — 5 of the whole tissma thim 
the urea in the urine must be 11 times more concentrated than the hloodi. ^rhieh 
is a not improbable figure for the urine concentration when this is slowly iweretod. 

It is possible, therefore, that all the urea concentrated trom the exttanal tluid 

exists in the urine. This is in fact a point of view we had previously taken in 

relation to substances actively secreted, and that there was no evidtmt reason 

for the supposition that such substances must be concentrated within the cells, m 

though this possibility must be allowed pending further proof. 

In conclusion it may be noted that whereas in the pres(‘nt etmnnuni<*ati<ui we 
have shown that for a secreted substance the active isolated frog's kidney etanes 
into equilibrium with a much higher concentration than the inactive (and higher 
than the external fluid), the reverse effect was demonstratod for an absorht‘d 
substance. The absorbed substance in question is sodium sulphate, vhirh in 
about nine cases out of ten appears m the urine of the frog {Ra/in b nipnrifnai 
with only one-third or less the plasma eoncentration. 

kSUMMilltY. I 

1. The concentration of urea from an external urea-L<..>ckt‘ solutic.m by tlu‘ 
active isolated kidney of the frog has been definitely pi'oved, 

2. The proof consists in washing pairs of fresh kidneys in Loeke 2U 
minutes, retaining one member of each pair for a grou|>et! analysis, thv 
companion tissues being immersed for 45 minutes in urea- Locke, containing 
40 mg. urea per 100 mb, and subsequently analysed. After the initial wasliiiig 

the mean ux'ea concentration w'as 34 mg. per 100 ml. and after re-iimnersion in ,1 

urea-Locke it rose to 51 mg. urea per 100 ml. When the re-iminersion was imiflt* ' 1 

in urea-cyanide-Locke — containing also 40 mg. urea per lOfImL tiii:* eon- 

centration found was 35-6 mg. urea per 100 ml. ; 

A large number of similar experiments were also carried out in whicdt the 
external concentrations .etc. were varied. The results In all t^ast^s supported the 
above findings. 

3.. When the re-immersions after the initial wasliing wert* madf* for 
minutes in Locke or eyanide-Loeke containing no urea, tiM‘ mea!i differenei* of ; 

urea content, between the active and inactive tissues did not f^xeeed 2 mg. urea i 

perTOO mi. ; 

4. Changes in the volume of active and inactive (lyanidc) kidneys iind 4 *r the 

conditions examined have no appreciable effect on a c«Jiiside!*atioii 4 if the rf‘s«if s, I 

5. Xanthydroi determinations of the urea in tin* fiog s kidiu*y gave ieal 

results with the urease method used. This latter was suhjeeteii fo a detailed j 

examination in so far as it could have any bearing on the re^ili.s oldaiiiefL | 
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GLXXVI. STUDIES ON THE ANAEROBIC 
DECOMPOSITION OF PLANT MATERIALS. 

IV. THE DECOMPOSITION OF PLANT SUBSTANCES 
OF VARYING COMPOSITION. 

By CADAMBI NARASIMHA ACHARYA. 

Fwm The Fermentation Department, Rothamsted Experimental Station, 

Harpenden, Herts. 

{Eeceived May 1st, 1935.) 

The course of anaerobic decomposition of rice straw in relation to losses of straw 
constituents, products formed and nitrogen transformations, has been examined 
in some detail in earlier communications [Acharya, 1935, 1, 2, 3]. The present 
paper reports the results of the anaerobic digestion of oat, wheat and barley 
straws, bracken leaves, young grass (lawn mowings) and rape seed cake in com- 
parison with the decomposition of rice straw. 

In one set of experiments 20 g. portions of the materials were digested without 
the addition of nitrogen, but with 3 g. KHCO3 added to neutralise the acids 
formed. Wherever this amount of bicarbonate was not enough to keep the 
reaction alkaline, and as a result stoppage of gas evolution occurred, additions 
of NaOH were made from time to time. In a parallel set of experiments, 
ammonium carbonate equivalent to 1 % N on the material taken was added. 
The other experimental details and analytical methods adopted were the same 
as those previously described [1935, 1]. 

Besides the above, a few digestions were also made of the cellulose, hemi- 
celiulose and lignin fractions isolated from oat straw. 

The results of anaerobic decomposition, as shown by losses of plant con- 
stituents, were also compared with the losses brought about by 3 different types 
of acid treatment: (1) aqueous acid, 5 % H2S04,* (2) alcoholic acid, a solution of 

Table I. Analysis of materials used for anaerobic digestion. 


Weights in g. per 100 g. of original material. 








Grass 

Rape 


Rice 

Oat 

Wheat 

Barley Bracken 

(lawn 

seed 

Constituents 

straw 

straw 

straw 

straw 

leaves 

mow'ings) 

cake 

1. Cellulose ((iedueting xylan 

32-82 

33-70 

35-57 

36-37 

17-98 

24-08 

15-52 

('(Hit allied) 








«. Xylan associated with cel- 

11*73 

15-72 

16-71 

15-03 

3-43 

7-29 ■ 

2-44 

luiuse 








Xyian not associated with 

9-31 

8-92 

8-48 

7-81 

1-49 

3-01 

4-16 

eelluiose 








4. Lignin (direct) 

10-67 

16-70 

17-04 

16-08 

30-68 

12-13 

8-46 

J^rotein 

'2-88 

2-51 

2-31 

3-56 

11-67 

22-90 

35-30 

0. Ash 

17-50 

6-60 

5-62 

4-59 

5-05 

10-74 

8-34 

7. Alt'ohoMjcnzene extractives 

3-05 

5-88 

3-52 

5-47 

17-50 

9-54 

12-01 

iloisture 

8-40 

7-51 

8-04 

10-02 

10-10 

9-89 

11-16 

Total 

96-36 

97-54 

97-29 

98-93 

97-90 

99-58 

97-39 

11. Lignin (after hydrolysis) 

9-12 

13-31 

12-60 

11-88 

21-72 

10-46 

7-47 

U.K Ash-fn’c organic matter 

10-07 

9-75 

7-62 

9-97 

24-83 

18-01 

20-46 

Hull! hie in water 








i L Lry matter less ash , 

74-10 

85-89 

86-34 

85-39 

85-55 

74-37 

80-50 
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ordinarily seY'^eral months elapse before gas e rider examination, given 

Data for the composition of the seven 

in Tables I and II, show that whilst rice, oat, wheat and fapTcake differ 

one another in general composition, ^r^cken g ^ ^ hemicelluloses 

rape seSd cake is poor m hemicelluloses ^“-estion are given in 

The losses of constituents as a result of anaerobic m^esrio 

Table II and the products formed in Table III. 

1. Losses of constituents. 

It is noteworthy that a considerable proportion of the total ^ 

^piTi be brou^^ht about without the addition of nitrogen if the Pn and otnei 

factors infloeneing anaerobic digestion [Aebarya, 1935, 2] are maintained at Wie 
Iptom St“ the «ldition of nitrogen in the form of mnmomnm carbonate 

Table II. Losses of constituents. 

Weights in g. per 100 g. of original material. 




Loss by fermenting 
for 6 months 


Loss by boiling for 1 hour with 


Constituents 

Dry residue less ash 
Cellulose (including xylan) 
Xylan in cellulose 
Xylan not in cellulose 
Total xylans 
Lignin (direct) 

Lignin (after hydrolysis) 
Protein 


Drv residue less ash 
Cellulose (including xylan) 
Xylan in cellulose 
Xylan not in cellulose 
Total xylans 
Lignin (direct) 

Lignin (after hydrolysis) 
Protein 


Dry residue less ash 
Cellulose (including xylan) 
Xylan in cellulose 
Xylan not in cellulose 
Total xylans 
Lignin (direct) 

Lignin (after hydrolysis) 
Protein 


A 

Without N 
addition 

• WithN 
added 

5% 

H,S 04 

0 % 

ale. HCl 

2 % 

HNO 3 

0 *^''0 
HXO 3 

1 . 

Eice straw. 




37*44 

3141 

35*24 

29*46 

27*12 

34*55 

19*18 

21*26 

15*74 

10*47 

14*47 

11*59 

5*72 

6*36 

7*75 

8*36 

8*65 

9*08 

6*‘^2 

6*43 

8*12 

1*81 

7*18 

’/ *84 

11*94 

12*79 

15*87 

10*17 

15*83 

16*0'2 

2*92 

3*04 

1*55 

3*24 

5*68 

7*02 

2*51 

1*02 

2*60 

0*87 

1*46 

1*42 

1*34 

2*14 

2 . 

Oat straw. 





37*79 

41*14 

34*12 

35*14 

39*85 

45*53 

20*62 

23*96 

16*39 

12*85 

12*94 

12*18 

6*92 

8*67 

9*68 

9*83 

10*75 

11*73 

5*52 

5*42 

8*81 

2*38 

7*07 

8*90 

12*44 

14*09 

18*49 

12*21 

17*82 

20*63 

4*55 

5*04 

3*39 

5*46 

12*11 

14*37 

3*11 

3*51 

— 

— 

Nil 


1*11 

1*01 

1*53 

1*54 

1*08 

3. 

Wheat straw. 




29*12 

36*84 

33*80 

37*80 

39*78 

44-80 

16*44 

20*58 

16*63 

14*78 

15*11 

17*27 

5*31 

6*91 

10*87 

10*32 

11*56 

12*43 

5*71 

5*88 

7*25 

3*16 

7*58 

8*24 

11*02 

12*79 

18*12 

13*48 

19*14 

20*()7 

3*06 

4*04 

4*44 

6*26 

: ■.12*43 

14*96 

1*94 

2*90 

— 

— . . ■ 

— 

— 

0*91 

0*51 

1*31 

1*21 

Xii , 

0*84 
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Ta'ble II 


Loss by fermenting 

for 6 months Loss by boiling for 1 hour with 


Constituents 

WithoutN WithN 

1 

5^4 

5 0 / 

•7 0/ 

.. . ^ 

0/ 

addition 

added 

, o 

H2SO4 

^ /o 

ale. HCl 

/o 

HXUg 

/o 

HXO 3 

Dry residue less ash 
Cellulose (including xylan) 
Xylan in cellulose 

Xylan not in cellulose 

Total xylans 

Lignin (direct) 

Lignin (after hydrolysis) 
Protein 

4. 

Barley straw. 




35-12 ■ 
23-20 
6-97 
4-21 
11-18 
3-10 
1-38 

40-06 

26-54 

7-77 

4-69 

12-46 

3-27 

1-93 

36-19 

18-68 

10-22 

5-92 

16-14 

4-20 

35-35 

15-79 

10-31 

2-68 

12-99 

5-16 

40-41 

15- 36 
10-37 

6-44 

16- 81 
IMl 

45-64 

16-39 

11- 63 
6-93 

18-56 

12- 85 

1-91 

1-41 

2-13 

2-20 

0*58 

1-60 


5. Bracken leaves. 




Dry residue less ash 

29-10 

29-80 

35-87 

44*30 

36-94 

57-36 

Cellulose (including xylan) 

4-52 

4-84 

4-49 

5-14 

3-40 

5-74 

Xylan in cellulose 

0-98 

1-06 

2-06 

1*64 

1*45 


Xylan not in cellulose 

0-60 

0-96 

1-06 

3-12 

0-12 

0-88 

2-33 

0-74 

Total xylans 

1-58 

2-02 

1-76 

3-U9 

Lignin (direct) 

7-78 

7-82 

8-96 

12-82 

5-68 

23-02 

Lignin (after hydrolysis) 

0-84 

0-88 





Protein 

1-25 

0-88 

5-28 

0-14 

2*19 

6-09 


6 , Grass (lawn mowings). 




Dry residue less ash 

45-52 

46-20 

40-41 

38*37 

38-65 

47-18 

Cellulose (including xylan) 

20-85 

21-12 

12-13 

11-60 

11-21 

10-74 

Xylan in cellulose 

4-77 

4-94 

4-82 

5-70 

5-93 

2-06 

6-33 

Xylan not in cellulose 

1-85 

2-20 

2-42 

0-07 

2-12 

Total xylans 

6-62 

7-14 

7-24 

5-77 

7-99 

8-45 

Lignin (direct) 

1-63 

1-92 

1-67 

3*64 

4*66 

6*86 

Lignin (after hydrolysis) 

1-06 

1-23 

— 




Protein 

16-58 

15-42 

15-95 

12-64 

13-16 

16-74 


7. Bape seed cake. 




Dry residue less ash 

55-02 

55-40 

53*60 

42-07 

49-15 

59*50 

Cellulose (including xylan) 

13-72 

13-91 

9*65 

7-22 

6-41 

7-26 

Xylan in cellulose 

1-74 

1-89 

1-79 

1-96 

1*90 

2-02 

X 3 dan not in cellulose 

3-08 

3-06 

3*03 

1-85 

2-89 

2-63 

Total xylans 

4-82 

4-95 

4-82 

3-81 

4-79 

4-65 

Lignin (direct) 

0-60 

0-62 

0-99 

2-22 

1-37 

4*55 

Lignin (after hydrolysis) 

0-56 

0-56 

— 

— 

— 


Protein 

30-85 

29-75 

28-73 

19-93 

24-20 

27-92 


stimulates the decomposition, as measured by losses of plant constituents and 
by-products formed, in the case of materials like straws poor in nitrogen. The 
effect of addition of nitrogen, however, is much less than that noted for aerobic 
decomposition [Hutchinson and Richards, 1921]. 

The degree of decomposition is approximately the same in the case of the 
4 straws, about 45-50 % of cellulose, 55-60 % of hemicellulose and 25-30 % of 
lignin, calculated on the amounts originally present, being destroyed. With 
bracken, only 22 % of cellulose and 41 % of hemicellulose are decomposed and 
the destruction of protein is also low. This partial digestion is associated with the 
high lignin content of the material which, it is suggested, prejudicially affects 
the decomposition of the other constituents. Levine et at. [1935] recently found 
that additions of lignin to actively fermenting corn stalk flour or packing house 
(anaerobic) sludge inhibited gas formation, attributing this to chemical combina- 
tion of lignin with the material under decomposition and formation of complexes 
resistant to microbial decomposition. In grass and rape seed cake cellulose and 
Biocbem. 1935 XXIX 
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liemiceliiilos€^s suffer considerable loss ; the decomposition of the proteins is also 
high. This rapid destruction is associated with the comparatively low content of 
lignin in the two materials. 

2. Products formed. 

The general nature of the by-products is the same in the seven cases, CO 2 , 
CH 4 , acetic and butyric acids being the chief substances formed. The relative 
amounts of acids and gases present at the end of 6 months vary, however, with 
the different materials, probably owing to the differing relative rates of the tw^o 

Table III, Products formed by anaerobic fermentation for 6 months 

Volume 

ofCOo Volume Acetic Butyric lotai 



i corrected of 

Wt.of Wt.of 

acid 

acid 

pro- 


for car- 

evolved 

CO 2 

CH 4 

present present 

ducts 

Per 100 g. of material 

bonates) 

ml. 

ml. 

g- 

g* 

g- 

g- 

g- 

1. Rice stra\Y, without addition 

8010 

8660 

15-84 

6-21 

2-46 

0*82 

25-33 

Rice straw, with N addition 

10870 

10570 

21-49 

7-58 

1-03 

0-27 

30-37 

2. Oat straw, without N addition 

7040 

7720 

13-92 

5-54 

7-57 

1-52 

28-55 

Oat straw with N addition 

6050 

6960 

11-96 

4-99 

11*43 

4-13 

32-51 

3. Wheat straw, without N addition 

4010 

4960 

7-93 

3-56 

10-14 

3-52 

25-15 

Wheat straw, with JST addition 

9420 

10150 

18-62 

7-27 

4-29 

1-63 

31-81 

4. Barley straw, without JST addition 

5240 

6120 

10-36 

4-39 

7-36 

3-08 

25-19 

Barley straws with N addition 

7110 

7980 

14-06 

5-72 

7-22 

2-52 

29-52 

5. Bracken leaves, mthout N addition 

4850 

6240 

9-59 

4-47 

4-28 

4-24 

22-58 

Bracken leaves, with N addition 

5120 

5910 

10-13 

4-23 

6-23 

2-83 

23-42 

6 . Grass (lawn mowings), without IST 

9220 

13240 

18*23 

9-49 

2-52 

4-26 

34-50 

addition 

Grass (lawn mowings), with N addi- 

9670 

13720 

19-12 

9-83 

1-32 

4-86 

35-13 

tion 

7. Rape seed cake, without JSf addition 

1920 

3075 

3-80 

2-20 

16-85 

18-05 

40-90 

Rape seed cake, with N addition 

1630 

2880 

3-22- 

2-07 

17*57 

18-55 

41-41 


stages of anaerobic decomposition, viz. acid formation and gas production 
[Acharya, 1935, 1,2]. The gas yield is very low with rape seed cake, on account 
of the rapid accumulation of acids and the lack of enough KHCO3 to maintain 
the Ppi in the range favourable for gas formation. 

The largest amount of products per 100 g. of material is obtained from rape 
seed cake (41 g.) followed by grass (35 g.), oat straw (33 g.), wiieat straw' (32 g.), 
rice straw (30 g.), barley straw (29 g.) and bracken (23 g,). 

Whereas with straws the relative proportions of CO 2 and CH^ evolved (after 
correcting CO 2 for the fraction evolved from carbonates) are of the same order, 
in the case of grass and rape cake the amount of CH 4 formed is much higher than 
that of CO 2 . This difference is associated with a relatively low amount of b].it\'ric 
acid present in the former group and higher amounts in the latter. The bulk of 
the butyric acid seems to originate from the protein fraction in the case of rape 
seed cake, for the amount present cannot be accounted for by the losses of other 
constituents. It has already been noted [1935, 2] that wdren proteins, such as 
caseinogen, blood albumin and egg albumin, were added to decom|)osiug rice 
straw, the proportion of butyric acid formed showed a rapid rise. 

The increase in the amount of CH 4 formed and its relationship to the COo pro- 
duced and the butyric acid present lend support to the view' advanced l>y 
Symons and Bus well [1933] that anaerobic digestion consists of a series of oxida- 
tion-reduction reactions in which water plays an important part. 
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3, Nitrogen transfornmtiom, 

during anaerobic digestion of the different 
1\''. Positive values for nitro^gen factor and 
equi^lent carrjq meanings assigned to them by B^ge [1927] and 
^ Norman [1931], while iiegatiA^'e values represent the net ainoiiiit of 
■ mineralised or the proportion of original protein reduced to aninionia 

at the end of the decomposition, ' 


Table IV. Nitrogen transformations m anaerobic decomgmsltion. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
o. 
6 . 




Plant material 

Bice stra\r, Avitlioiit N addition 
Rice stra^N, with N addition 
Oat straw’, Avithoiit N addition 
Oat straw', with N addition 
heat straw', lAithoiit IST addition 
Wheat straw-, wdth N addition 
Barley straw, without N addition 
Barley straAv, with N addition 
Bracken leaves, without N addition 
Bracken leaves, with N addition 
Grass, without ,N addition 
Grass, with JN[ addition 
Rape seed cake, without N addition 
Rape seed cake, with N addition 


After fermentation for 6 niontlis 


N in 

100 g. 

oi 






Protein- 

Protein- 
N in 

Total 

N immo- 

- 

original 

IST ill 

aqueous protein- 

bilised or 

yitrogen 

material 

residue 

extract 

.N 

K factor 

equivalent 

g* 

g- 

g* 

g- 

g- 

g* 

0-461 

0-297 

0-129 

0-426 

-0-035 

-0-112 

0*461 

0-323 

0-207 

0-530 

-f 0-069 

^0-196 

0-401 

0-205 

0-163 

0-368 

- 0-033 

- 0-088 

0-401 

0-237 

0-305 

0-542 

-r 0-141 

S- 0-343 

0-369 

0-225 

0-095 

0-320 

-0-049 

-0-168 

0-369 

0-305 

0-230 

0-535 

r 0-166 

^-0451 

0-570 

0-265 

0-225 

0-490 

- 0-080 

-0-228 

0-570 

0-344 

0-420 

0*764 

-f 0-194 

-r 0-485 

1-867 

1-665 

0-125 

1-790 

-0-077 

- 0-265 

1-867 

1-727 

0-155 

1-882 

+ 0-015 

4- 0-050 

3-664 

1-011 

0-425 

1-436 

- 2-228 

-4-895 

3-664 

M97 

0-505 

1-702 

- 1-962 

-4-247 

5-646 

0-712 

0-675 

1-387 

-4-259 

■ -7-739 

5-646 

0-888 

0-510 

1-398 

-4-248 

- ;-668 


^ The data show that when no additional nitrogen is added, about 10 % of the 
original protein is converted into ammonia with the straws, while the proportion 
is much higher with grass (60*8 %) and rape seed cake (754 %). Though bracken 
contains a comparatively high percentage of nitrogen (1*867 %) 011I3' 4*1 % of it 
is converted into ammonia. This may be due either to the difference in the nature 
of the proteins present or to the protective action exercised by the high lignin 
content in the bracken. 

The distinct, though slight, stimulating action exercised by addition of 
available nitrogen on the degree of decomposition and the amount of decomposi- 
tion products, has been referred to above. Nitrogen sujiply appears also to 
modify the course of nitrogen transformations in the anaerobic system, as 
shown by the values for nitrogen factor and equivalent. With materials poor in 
nitrogen, e.^. straws, these values are negative in the absence of added nitrogen 
and positive in its presence. The positive values represent a net gain of sj'nthe- 
siseci protein during the period of digestion. They are, however, much lower than 
the figures given for aerobic decomposition [Richards and Norman, 1931]. With 
materials rich in anaerobically available nitrogen, e.g. rape seed cake or grass, the 
nitrogen factor and equivalent give high negative values, both in presence and ab- 
sence of added nitrogen, showing that the net result in either ease at the end of 
the digestion is the reduction of a considerable portion of the original protein to 
ammonia. Bracken, however, differs in showing a low negative value in the ab- 
sence of nitrogen addition and a small positive value in its presence, thus resem- 
bling the straws poor in nitrogen. This behaviour of bracken could be explahied if 
it be assumed that for purposes of anaerobic digestion the protein is not available. 

93—2'.' 
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4 . ConiparisoTb of tlio losses during anaerobic digestion with those during 

acid hydrolysis. 

10 g. portions of the materials were boiled for one hour with 200 ml. of 
(1) aqueous 5 % HgSO^; (2) a solution of 5 % HCl in 95 % alcohol; (3) aqueous 
2 % HNO3; (4) aqueous 5 % HNO3. The residues were weighed and analysed 
for cellulose, furfuraldehyde yield, lignin and protein. The losses of constituents 
by the different treatments, calculated on 100 g. of original material, are pre- 
sented in Table II. 

It will be noted that none of the acid treatments gives the same results as 
those obtained by anaerobic digestion, the difference being most marked in the 
case of cellulose. A considerable proportion of cellulose, varying from 40-60 % 
of the amount originally present, is lost by anaerobic digestion, whilst the losses 
by acid treatment amount to 25-30 % only. The higher concentration of nitric 
acid (5 %) was used to oxidise the cellulose, if possible, and so secure a greater 
loss ; but the attempt was unsuccessful. 

A second difference between the two kinds of decomposition lies in the relative 
proportions of cellulose to xylan, associated with cellulose, left after decomposi- 
tion. In anaerobic fermentation the amount of cellulose which disapjjears is 
roughly proportional to the loss of xylan associated with it. But acid treatments 
disturb this ratio by removing a much higher proportion of the associated xylan 
than of cellulose. 

The differential removal of the straw constituents by the four acid treatments 
is worth noting. While 5 % H2SO4, 2 % HNO3 and 5 % HNO3 remove most of 
the xylan not associated with cellulose and also a large portion of the xylan so 
associated, 5 % alcoholic HCl acts mostly on the xylan fraction associated with 
cellulose and much less on the fraction not so associated. 

Nitric acid at 2 % as well as 5 % concentration oxidises and dissolves large 
proportions of the lignin originally present, ranging from 60 to 80 % , and would 
therefore be unsuitable for purposes of comparison with anaerobic treatment, 
where the losses average about 25-30 % only. With bracken leaves the loss of 
lignin is low with 2 % HNO3; this is associated with a smaller loss of protein as 
compared with the other acid treatments. It is probable that a portion of the 
protein might have been oxidised by the nitric acid with the formation of 
^‘apparent’’ lignin [Norman and Jenkins, 1934] which may mask the loss of 
lignin originally present. 

With straws the losses in protein are higher during acid treatment than 
during anaerobic digestion, but there is good agreement in the case of materials 
richer in nitrogen, e.g. grass and rape seed cake. Bracken, however, is an excep- 
tion since its protein is less soluble under anaerobic conditions than with acid 
treatment. This low solubility under biological action may be due, as already 
observed, to the protective action of lignin. The nitrogen losses on treatment 
with nitric acid are irregular, owing possibly to the nitrating action of the acid 
on the constituents. 

Of the four acid treatments tried, that with 5 % H2SO4 seems to come closer 
to the results of anaerobic digestion than the others. The attack on cellulose is no 
doubt distinctly lower than occurs in the biological action, but this is to a certain 
extent made up by the greater attack on the xylans. Considering the wide!}' 
varying composition of the straws on the one hand and of bracken, grass and 
rape cake on the other, the agreement may be considered satisfactory. Bearing 
in mind the remarks made above in regard to the attack on cellulose and xylans, 
the method can be put forward as one which could rapidly give some idea of tl jc 
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anaeiobie decomposability of a plant material and the approximate amount of 

pro nets, either acid or gas, which could be obtained from it. More work 'witli a 
^argei vaiiety of substances is necessary before any definite recomnieiidatioiis 
m the matter can be made. 



5. Decomposition of constituents isolated from oat straw, 

A comparative study of the anaerobic decomposition of the different eon- 
stitiients of oat straw was made using preparations of lignin, hemicelliilose and 
celMo^ isolated from it. The sample of lignin w’-as obtained by treatment witli 
f H2SO4, of hemiceliulose by boiling with 4 % NaOE and subsequent pre- 
cipitation with acetic acid and alcohol, and of straw cellulose by the method of 
^0/^^ Jenkins [1933]. A portion of the cellulose was treated with boiling 
0 Iq H2SO4 for one hour to remove a part of the xylan contained and was also 
fermented for purposes of comparison. The sample of crude hemiceliulose gave a 
furfur aldehyde yield equivalent to 76*8 % xylan. The sample of oat eel Iuio.se 
and that treated with acid contained 30*81 and 19*64 % respectively of xylan. 

To 5 g. portions of the substances 2 g. KHGO3 . ^ g* NH4HCO3 , 0*2 g. K.HPO^ , 
0*05 g. MgS04,7H20, 10 ml. of an extract from a rice soil, 10 g. of asbestos to 
allow for the surface development of a bacterial film and 100 ml. of water were 
added, the other experimental details being as usiial. Gas evolution began 
earliest with the hemiceliulose preparation, but in all cases there was a rapid 
accumulation of acids with consequent lowering of and fall in gas yield. 

The data given in Table V show that ^^acid’’ lignin does not undergo any 
appreciable decomposition and yields no gases or acids. Hemiceliulose is more 

Table V. Decomposition of constituents isolated from oat stravj, 
g. per 100 g. after 6 months’ fermentation. 


Unfermented insoluble residue 
Volume of COg (corrected) for carbonates (ml.) 

Volume of CH 4 evolved (ml.) 

Weight of CO 2 
Weight of CH 4 
Acetic acid present 
Butyric acid present 
Total products 

Nitrogen immobilised or nitrogen factor 
Nitrogen equivalent 

rapidly decomposed than cellulose as shown by the larger yield of gases and 
smaller accumulation of acids at the end of 6 months. There is no appreciable 
difference between the rates of fermentation of oat cellulose and that treated 
with 5 % H2SO4 for one hour. 

It is interesting to note that though the amounts of gases and acids formed 
vary considerably between the hemiceliulose and cellulose preparations used in 
the present experiment, the proportions of acetic to butyric acids and of GO2 to 
CH4 in the two cases appear to be similar. Thus with both the ratio of acetic to 
butyric is roughly 4 : 1 and that of CO2 to GH4 by volume, roughly 7 : 8. The 
bearing of this relationship on the decomposition of straws, where celliilose and 
hemiceliulose are the chief constituents decomposed, will be discussed later. 

The hemiceliulose and cellulose preparations also show similar values for 
nitrogen factor and nitrogen equivalent. The values for nitrogen factor are 
higher than with straws, probably owing to more complete utilisation of the 



Crude 


Purified 

Acid 

bemi- 

Oat 

oat 

lignin 

celluiose 

cellulose 

cellulose 

97*2 

8*2 

17*2 

18*1 

Nil 

11,120 

3,820 

3,340 

>5 

12,830 

4,410 

3,860 


21*99 

7*55 

6*60 

>> 

9*20 

3*16 

2*77 


31*32 

8*27 

50*56 

13*34 

53*58 

14*70 

>9 

70*78 

74*61 

77*65 

99 

0*280 

0*320 

0*340 

99 

0*305 

0*387 

0*415 
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extracted constituents than of the plant material as a whole. The nitrogen 
equiyalent valiieSj representing the nitrogen immobilised per 100 g. of material 
actually decomposed, are of the same order for straw and for its isolated con- 
stituents. 

Discussion. 

Ill the aerobic decomposition of plant materials it has been observed that 
lignin inhibits the decomposition of pentosans and cellulose ; Rege [ 1927 ] pro- 
posed a pentosan/lignin factor as a means of predicting decomposability of 
substances [cf, Norman, 1929]. The present experiments indicate that lignin 
may act as a still more powerful inhibitor in anaerobic decomposition, not only 
of hemicelluloses and cellulose but also of proteins as well. 

In all the plant residues examined there are appreciable fractions of cellulose, 
hemicelluloses and proteins which are left undecomposed. This may be due either 
to the inhibitory action of lignin or to the above fractions being encrusted on the 
cell wall so as not to be easily accessible for microbial attack. It should be noted 
that a large proportion of the cellulose and appreciable proportions of hemi- 
celluloses and proteins remain also unattacked by weak acids. 

The experiments on the nitrogen relationships confirm what has already been 
described for rice straw regarding the low nitrogen requirements of anaerobic 
digestion and the absence of any considerable synthesis of proteins from 
ammonia. 

The products obtained by anaerobic decomposition of the cellulose and 
hemicellulose fractions isolated from oat straw show an interesting similarity 
both as to the qualitative and quantitative nature of the components. Thus the 
proportion of acetic to but 3 rric acids is roughly 4:1. The approximate constancy 
of this proportion leads us to expect a similar ratio with straws, where loss of 
cellulose and hemicellulose accounts for the greater part of the organic matter 
which disappears. It is proposed to extend this work to an examination of the 
products obtained b 3 ^ anaerobic digestion, under conditions favouring acid and 
gas production respectively, of a large variety of cellulose, hemicellulose, protein 
and other fractions isolated from different plant materials and to compare the 
data obtained with those for plant materials pretreated so as to remove most of 
certain constituents. 

The absence of gas or acid production from “acid” lignin confirms the work 
of others [Levine et ah, 1935], but it must be noted that the susceptibility of 
lignin in the natural state to anaerobic attack may be different from that of tlie 
fraction isolated by acid or alkali treatment. Recently Levine et ah [1935] have 
suggested that much of the loss of lignin hitherto reported in anaerobic digestion 
[cf. Boruff and Buswell, 1930] may be due to the mechanical solution of lignin 
rather than to its chemical decomposition. But in the experiment on “acid”’ 
lignin there was an almost complete recovery of added lignin, indicating that at 

Pb. inaintained the solution of “acid” lignin was not appreciable. However, 
further work is necessary before this point can be satisfactorily settled. 

The results of acid treatment show marked differences from those obtained 
by anaerobic digestion. During the course of decomposition by micro-organisms, 
cellulose is destroyed more rapidly than with mineral acids and the losses in 
cellulose keep pace with those in the xylan fraction associated with it. The 
preferential extraction by alcoholic acid of the xylan fraction associated vith 
cellulose is also noteworthy. The use of an alcoholic solution of sulplunie acid 
and a eorrection factor applied for the cellulose actually decomposed, might 
perhaps give results which approximate to the losses found under anaerobic 
conditions. . 
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SUMMAEY. 

1. The anaerobic decomposition of oat, wheat, rice and barley straws, 

ipaves, young grass (lawn mowings) and rape seed cake has been 
s u le with reference to losses of constituents, products formed and rjitroi£i-m 
transiormations. 

2 . x4 good proportion of the total decomposition could be brought about by 

cigesting the materials without the addition of nitrogen, under conditions of 
op imum temperature and reaction. With materials poor in available nitrogeri, 
lowever, e.g. straws, the addition of nitrogen exerts a distinct, though slight, 
stimulating effect. 

3. The chief products obtained are the same in all the cases : viz. acetic and 
butyric acids, CO 2 and CH 4 . 

4. ^ Whilst the straws yield a large amount of acetic and small amounts of 
butyiic acid, the reverse is the case with materials rich in available protein, 

grass and cake. The CO 2 : CH 4 ratio is roughly unity in the former case, while 
in the latter the proportion of CH 4 is much higher. 

5. The losses of plant constituents by anaerobic fermentation have been 
compared with those brought about by boiling for one hour with ( 1 ) aqueous 
5 % H 2 SO 4 ; (2) alcoholic 5 % HCl; (3) ac|ueous 2 % and o % HNO^. The 
cellulose fraction destroyed by acid treatment was smaller and the hemiceilulosi^^ 
decomposed greater than by biological agency. It is suggested that the losses r>n 
treatment with 5 % H 2 SO 4 for one hour, with a correction for the celliilo'^e df‘- 
composed, might be used to forecast the anaerobic decomposability of a plant 
material and the probable yield of acid and gaseous products. 

6 . The decomposition of lignin, hemicellulose and cellulose fractions isolated 
from oat straw has been studied. Lignhi is not fermented. Hemicellulose and 
cellulose fractions are fermented, the former more readily than the latter, yield- 
ing acetic and butyiic acids in the proportion of 4 : 1 (approx.) and 00^ and CH 4 
in the ratio of 7 : 8 (approx.). 

7. The presence of a high lignin content markedly inhibits the anaerobic 
decomposition of protein and other constituents. 

The author’s thanks are due to Sir E. J. Russell for placing the facilities of 
the Rothamsted Experimental Station at his disposal, to Mr E. H. Richards for 
guidance, to Dr S. H. Jenkins for helpful suggestions and to Dr A. G. Norman 
for preparations of oat cellulose and hemicellulose. 
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XIII. NEUTRAL SALT EFFECTS. 
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The study of the metabolism of surviving tissue in the form of slices, that is, 
in the foim in which least damage has occurred, is being pursued b}^ many 
workers as a method of elucidating the metabolism of the living body cells. 
This method, whilst having the great advantage of using intact cells, is limited 
in comparison with the analytical method in which tissue enzymes, carriers etc. 
are extracted and studied; nevertheless, much has been, and is being, learnt by 
making changes in the medium in which the slices are suspended, particularly 
by the addition of substances foreign to the body. A better understanding of 
the nature of the effects produced, and a correlation of the action of different 
substances, is however needed before theories of cell metabolism, based on these 
actions, can usefully be evolved. 

It has recently been found that when 0*1 ilf KOI is added to the Ringer 
solution in which slices of rabbit brain cortex are respiring, both the respiration 
and aerobic glucolysis assume values much larger than the values in pure Ringer 
solution fAshford and Dixon, 1935]. This profound alteration of the metabolism 
is of great interest to the writers, since they have observed similar actions on 
various kinds of tissue by certain organic coloured substances in very low con- 
centrations. Thus, thionine increases the respiration of tumours without changing 
the aerobic glucolysis [Dickens, 1934], whilst phenosafranine increases the aerobic 
glucolysis of brain and tumours without affecting the respiration [Dickens, 1935], 
Further, dinitro-o-cresol simultaneously increases the respiration and aerobic 
glucolysis, not only in tumours [Dodds and Greville, 1934], but also in brain 
tissue [Greville, unpublished observations], thus producing in the latter exactly 
the same effect as potassium chloride. We were led, therefore, to study the 
potassium effect more closely in order to seek its cause ; to observe the result 
of other alterations of the cations in the medium; and to enquire whether the 
potassium effect, like the action of the coloured substances, occurs with tissues 
other than the brain cortex. 


Experimental METHODS AND BBSHLTS. 

The measurements of respiration in phosphate medium and of anaerobic 
glucolysis in bicarbonate medium were made in the usual way [Warburg, 1926]. 
Simultaneous measurements of respiration and aerobic glucolysis wcm made 
sometimes by the two-vessel method [Warburg, 1924] and sometimes by the 
method of Dickens and Simer [1930, 1] for the determination of r.q. The latter, 

^ Halley-Stewart Research Fellow. 
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commwT^^^+r +1'^’ values for the aerobic ^liioolvsis when tliis is itjifit 

of tife the respiration. Ifhowever the amount of tissue ami the duratiuu 

2vSn ?Tr COo does not e.vecM 

oht^l^o^^r « ’ “-Q- cannot be measured aceuratelv. crood values ai <■ 

Obtained for the respiration and aerobic gluoolysis, and the kdmntage of the 
is retained, the actual measurement being made on one tis.sue slice. 


Media, 


Unless otherwise stated, the suspension media w'ere the following: 


NaCl 

KOI 

CaCla 

MgCl, 

Glucose 

KaHCOg 

NaHoP 04 

NaoHPO, 


Bicarbonate medium 


0/ 

/o 

M 

0-70 

0-120 

0-018 

0-0024 

0-019 

0-0017 

0-0076 

0-0008 

0-20 

0-011 . 

0-21 

0-025 

— 

— 

— 




Pliospliate medium 

( '' 


Of 

JO 


M 


As in bicarbonate medium 


0-040 0-0033 

0-21 O-Oio 


The salt concentrations are those used by Warburg [1923], except that a small 
quantity of MgC^ is introduced {cf. Tjnrode’s solution). 


Effect of high concentrations of neutral salts on the 7 netabolis 7 n of brain tissue, 

1. Bat brain, Ashford and Dixon used rabbit brain. We have found that 
addition of OTAf KOI increases the respiration and aerobic gin colysis in rat 
brain also; and rat tissues only have been used by us. 

In the experiments in phosphate medium, solid KCl was weighed into the 
side-bulb of the manometric vessels, and after a period of 30-40 mins., during 
which the oxygen uptake was noted, the KCl was washed into the medium by 
tipping backwards and forwards. The readings for the next 10 mins, were 
neglected, owing to a pressure increase on addition of the solid to the solution ; 
thereafter a greatly increased respiration was observed. This was not ho-wever 
steadily maintained; often it fell ofi' severely with time, so that 90 mins, after 
the addition the respiration might be little higher than that in the control where 
no KCl was added. For this reason most of the experiments were of short 
duration. 

In the experiments in bicarbonate medium the solid KOI was dissolved in 
the medium before it was measured into the vessels. The large increase in 
respiration {Qq^) and aerobic glucolysis {Q^ which occurs under these conditions 
is seen in Exp. 4 of Table I. 

2. Effect of substrate. O'lM KCl still produces a large increase in respiration 
when the glucose in the medium is replaced by an equal concentration of lactate, 
pyruvate or fructose (Exps. 1, 2, 3, Table I). It follows that the increased 
respiration in glucose is not a result of increased lactic acid production. 

There is no increase in the absence of added substrate (Exp. 5); and when 
the tissue is removed from a glucose- containing solution in wixioh an increased 
metabolism has been produced by 0*1 If KCl, the solution itself has a negligible 
oxygen uptake. Hence 0*l Jf KOI produces a general stimulation of carbo- 
hydrate respiration, and the increased oxygen uptake is apparently not due to 
oxidation of cell material, either inside or outside the tissue, e.q. measurements 
in phosphate medium by the method of Dickens and Simer [1930, 1] showed 
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.'vl 

i ? 


that the increased oxidation occurring in presence of excess KCl proceeds, like 
the normal glucose oxidation of brain tissue, at R.Q. unity: 


Exp. 0. 


Medium. Ordinary phospliate- 
Ringer solution 


The same containing 
Jf/10 KGl 


r 

^02 

R.Q. 

Q 02 , 

— ^ 
R.Q. 


-11*2 

1*02 

-18*0 

1*01 

1 ^ ‘ Buration, 80 mins. 

-10*0 

1*00 

-15*3 

0*99 


Table I. 




Exp. 1, P.* Substrate 

before 0*1 Jf KCl addition (30 mins.) 
after 0*1 ilf KCl addition (30 mins.) 

Exp. 2. P. Substrate 

KCl addition 

Qq^ before KCl addition (30 mins.) 

Qq^ after KCl addition (first 30 mins.) 

QqI after KCl addition (further 60 mins.) 


Glucose 

-15-0 

-25*8 


Pyruvate 

-15-0 

-214 


Lactate Fructose 


-19-8 

-26-8 


-13*8 

-23-6 


Glucose 


Lactate 


Xone 

0*1 if 

Xone 

O-lif 

-114 

-114 

- lo*0 

-lo*2 

-13*0 

-23*9 

- 14*5 

-22*9 

-14*2 

-17*3 

- 15*0 

- 15*6 


Exp. 3. P. 


Substrate 


Glucose 


Fructose 


KCl addition ... 

None 0*1 if 

0*05if 

None 

0*l.if 0*05if 

before KCl addition (30 mins.) 

Qq^ after KCl addition (first 30 mins.) 
after KCl addition (further 30 mins.) 

- 10*2 - 10*2 
- 10*5 - 19*3 

- 10*9 - 144 

-104 
-20*6 
- 16*6 

- 10*0 
-10*1 
- 10*4 

-10*8 -12*2 
-21*6 -24*7 

- 15*0 - 16*6 

Exp. 4. BW. Substrate: glucose. 

No KCl 


0*1 if KCl 

_ . 

^02 



Q 02 


First 30 mins. - 10*0 

Second 30 mins. - 10*0 

+ 4*2 
+4*7 


-21-0 

-17-6 

+ 18*3 
+ 15-6 

Exp. 6. BW. Substrate: none added. 

No KCl 

A ^ 


0*Lif KCl 

Q 02 



'Qo, 


First 30 mins. - 5*1 

Second 30 mins. - 2*1 

-1*0 

-1*2 


-0*7 

-0*2 


Experiments done in phosphate medium denoted P. Experiment;S done l\y Warburg niethod 
(bicarbonate medium) denoted BW. Experiments done by Bickens-Simer method (bicarbonate 
medium) denoted BB. 


Exp. 6. P. Substrate : glucose. 


Table II. 


01 addition (0*1 if) ... 

None 

Li 

Na 

K 

Rb 

Cs 

C 02 before Cl addition (30 mins.) 

-14*0 

-12*8 

-13*0 

-114 

- 11*7 

-11*5 

Qol after Cl addition (first 30 mins.) 

-13*7 

- 15*9 

-14*0 

-23*8 

-22*4 

-21*6 

C 02 after Cl addition (second 30 mins.) 

-14*9 

-12*6 

- 14*8 

- 19*5 

-18*1 

-17*7 


(Repeated with similar result.) 

Exp. 7. P. Substrate: glucose. 

Cl addition (0*1 if) 

^^2 before 01 addition (30 mins.) 

<^02 ^^ffcer Cl addition (30 mins.) 

Exp. 8. P. Substrate: glucose. 

Salt added 


15-0 

25-8 


Mg 
™ 16*5 
- 14-0 



0*07 if 
NaCl 

-Ihi 
- 144 


0*09 if 
KaCl 

-11*7 
-- 13*3 


0*07.1/ 

, KaCXS 

-14*3 


0 * 09 . 1 / 

XaCXS 

- i2*4 
-- 15*2 






t 
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3. Effect of other cations. Riibidium and.eaesiiina clilorides in 0-i J/ 
tration produce increases in respiration of the same order as KCl: H-l .1/ XaCf 
and 0-1^ LiGl have small effects; 0-1 if MgCi^ has none (Table ll). Holier^ 
lor the effect produced by the alkali cations, Li, Ha<E, Rb, Cs.^ It follows that 
is not an effect specific to the potassium ion, but rather 
that^the increase of respiration in brain may be produced bv the metals at a 
particular end of the lyotropic series of the cations. 

Ashford and Dixon [1935] observed that 0-1 Jf KCl decreased the anaerobic 
g ucolysis of rabbit brain: this was confirmed for rat brain; and it was foil fid 
that the same concentration of NaCl had little effect: 

Mxp. 9. Anaerobic glucolysis. 

(Olif) ... ya K 

before Cl addition (20 mins.) -r 16*2 +18-0 

“ after Cl addition (30 mins.) i:^6 -K 4’0 

Influence of the constituents of the msdhmi on the metabolism of brain. 

The effects described above, increases of respiration and aerobic glucolysis, 
are produced by raising the proportion of one constituent of the susiiension 
medium. Now this medium is a “balanced” salt solution, the cations being in 
proportions which have been found most suitable for the maintenance of j)hysio- 
logical function. Decreasing the concentration of the other constituents might 
well have a similar effect to increasing the concentration of K. It has indeed 
been found that Ca, K and Mg, in the concentrations in which they are usually 
present in the suspension medium, have a profound effect on the respiration 
of brain. 

Effect on respiration. A number of experiments in wdiieh Ca, K and Mg were 
left out in turn are summarised in Table III. The concentration of Na w'as kept 

Table III. 


Qq^ in phosphate medium. 


dons present... 

Na 

Na + Ca 

Na-fK 

Na Ca -h K 

Na + Ca-fK 

Exp. 25 

— 

— 

- 18*7 



- 10*4 

„ 46 

— 

. — 

-18*1 

-lo*8 

— 


— 

— 

- 18*9 

-17*2 


„ 10 

-17*8 

-15-8 

-18*0 

-16*3 

- 13-2 


~16'9 

-14-1 

-17*7 

- 17*2 

- 9*0 

» ^6* 

-~12‘6 

-13*2 

-17*2 

-13*1 

— 

„ 49 

— 

— 

— 

-15*2 

-12*4 

„ 50 

— 

-13*5 

- 17*0 

-13*1 

-ire 

» 23 

-14-2 

- 10*8 

- 15*0 

-11*2 

— 

„ 51 

-15*0 

-14*1 

-18*8 

- 17*2 


„ 11 

. — 

___ 

-20*0 

-17*2 . 

- 12*7 

» 52 

. — 

— 

-19*3 

- 16*0 

-11*5 

„ 53 


— 

- 17*9 

_ 

- 12*6 

,, 54 

— 

— 

-15*8 

— 

- 10*6 


constant ; the table shows the effect of adding the chlorides of calcium, potassium 
and magnesium singly, in pairs, or altogether, in the concentrations in which 
they are normally present in the suspension medium {i.e. 0-0024 if K, 0*00r7 M Ca 
and 0*0008 If Mg), to the sodium chloride-sodium phosphate mixture, Cllucose 
was present in 0-2 % concentration, and the Qq^ values, most of which represent 
the mean values of several simultaneous measurements, refer to the first 30 or 
40 mins, of the experiment. 
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Some typical experiments are reported in Table IV and from these and 
Figs. 1 and 2 it will be seen that the respiration falls off rapidly in the absence 
of Ca, K and Mg. Addition of K makes the respiration steadier, but the respira- 
tion is most nearty constant when Ca, K and Mg are all present. In every experi- 
ment the respiration in the first half hour is highest when the cations present 



Fig. I. Rat brain cortex. Respiration in glucose -phosphate. 
1. Na-fCa + K. 2. Na. 


Fig. 2. Rat brain cortex. Respiration in glucose-phosphate. 
1. Na-t-K. 2. Na-i-K + Ca. 3. Na-j-K-fCa-i-Mg. 


Table IV. 


Exp. 10. P. 

JSTa 

Na -f Ca 

ISTa-fK 

Ra “h Ca -f- Iv 

IN a -f- Ga -f" Iv + .Mj 

Qo^ (first 

30 mins.) 

-17-8 

- 15*8 

-18-0 

- 16-3 

13-2 

Qq^ (second 

30 mins.) 

-11*6 

-10-0 

-15-4 

- 13-0 

-12-5 

Exp. 11. P. 

Qo^ (first 

30 mins.) 

Na+K 

-20-0 

Na -f- R. -f- Ca 

-17-2 

Na-t-K -f Ca-f Mg 
-12-7 

Na-f-K +Mg 
-16*2 

Ha-i-K-j-Mg* 
~I4-5 ' 

Qo^ (second 

30 mins.) 

-18-0 

- 16-2 

-12-3 

-15-8 

- 14-3 


(Experiment repeated with similar result.) 
* Mg present as 0-0008 if MgS 04 . 


are J^a and K. Addition of Ca to this mixture always lowers the respiration^ 
and the addition of Mg to the mixture of Na, K and Ca lowers the respiration 
still further. This is seen best from the mean values given below. 

Simultaneous measurements in all the media to be compared were not made^ 
in all the experiments of Table III. It is therefore necessary to take the media 
in pairs, and in reckoning the mean values for each pair, only to consider tiiose 
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measurements were made simultaneously in both media. 
We then obtain the following mean values of Qq..'. 


Na+K 
Na + Ca + K 

(10 experiments) 

Na + Ca+K 
Na + Ca + K + Mg 

(6 experiments) 


~ 18-0 

Ka-i-K ^ 

-15-4 

Na -r Ca -f- IC + Mg — 1 1 *5 


(8 experiments) 

-15-8 

Na-f-lx *™ IT’cl 

~Il-8 

Na+Ca -13*0 


(6 experiments) 


Not much attention should be paid to the respiration figures in the meciiiiiii 
oontaming Ha as the only cation, owing to the rapid fall of with time 
(fig. 1), but it is probable that the initial rate is very high. 

lowering the respiration not only in the Ha + K mediimi 
(top. 11), but also in the medium containing Ha, K and Ca, is verv strikiiiff, 
the concentration of Mg achieving this effect being only 8 x . As certain 
balanced solutions contain magnesium sulp'ihate (e.p. artificial sea-water and tlie 
suspension medium used by toebs and Henseleit [1932]), the effect of this salt 
was tried (Exp. 11). It lowers the respiration, and apparently slightly more so 
than an equivalent concentration of magnesium chloride. 

After the^ completion of this work, it was reported by Chang et tiL [ 1935 ] 
that the equivalence of Mg and Ca in lowering the respiration of nerve “does 
not extend to the grey matter of the brain, magnesium ion apipearing indifferent 
to the respiration of this tissue despite its well-known ^anaesthetic’ action”. 
Our own experiments are so clear-cut that we can only ascribe these contra- 
dictory findings to the very different experimental conditions employed. 

Effect on aerobic glucolysis. It will be remembered that 0-1 if KCl increases 
not only the respiration but also the aerobic glucolysis of brain. It might 
therefore be that removal of Ca from the suspension medium would also lead 
to an increased aerobic glucolysis, as well as an increased respiration. This is 
indeed so (Table V). In a solution containing Ha as the only cation, the aerobic 


Table V. 


Exp. 12. BW. 

Na 

Na-t-Ca 

Na -f K Na + Ca -f K 

. J. 

First 30 mins. 
Second 30 mins. 
Further 20 mins. 

Go, Qik 

-19-6 +28-2 

-16-5 +17-3 

- 9-6 +16-7 

Qo^ 

- 16-6 
- 14*5 
-16-1 

■fS-l 
+ 6*2 
+ 9-5 

Qo, 

-14-3 

-13-2 

-10*7 

+ 8-0 -10-8 0-0 

+ 4-5 -10-9 0*0 

4-0-2 — — 

Exp. IS. BD. 


Na 



Na + Ca Iv. + Mg 

So, (id 

- 14-3 +4-2 


^02 

A 


K 


90 mins. 

f \ 

-lo-6 -13-6 

+ 18-0 

4-18*3 


glucolysis is very high. This high acid production does not result from damage 
to the respiration without accompanying damage to the glucolysis (as with 
cyanide addition or as a result of physical damage to the tissue [Warburg, 1929]), 
since it appears while the respiration is higher than in the medium containing 
bivalent cations. Its appearance has been confirmed by the method of Dickens 
and Simer (Exp. 13). Lactic acid determinations by the method of Friedemann 
and Graeser [1933] have shown that the acid produced is in the highest prob- 
ability lactic acid. 
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Exp. 14. Duration 90 mins. 

Medium . . , 

Lactic acid at beginning (mg.) 

Lactic acid at end (mg.) 

Lactic acid formation expressed as 


Na -[- Ca + In. + Mg 
0-12 
0-16 
+ L0 


Ma 


0-13 
0-91 
+ 29-9 


0*11 
0-77 
+ 20*2 


Wiiiist, as we hare seen, the respiration is highest in the absence of bivalent 
cations and the presence of K, this is not true of the aerobic glucolysis. The 
presence of either K or Ca in the NaCl medium lowers the aerobic glucolysis, 
though perhaps not so efficiently as the presence of these two ions together: 


Medium ... 

Na + Ca 

Na+K 

A 

Na + Ca + In 

A 

Exp. 15 
Exp. 16 

^02 
-13-0 
- 15*3 

+ 3*8 
+ 7*8 

^^02 
-17*0 
- 13-2 

+24 
+ 4*5 

.Ob 

-13*2 +0-9 

-i0*9 +0*0 


Duration 60 mins. 

Na only 

f ^ \ 

-13-1 +17-0 

Reversal of the NaCl effect. To test whether the NaCl action could be reversed 
by the addition of Ca and K ions, the brain slices were suspended in NaCl- 
NaHCOg-glucose solution in Warburg box-shaped vessels (two-vessel method) 
with side-bulbs. The latter contained amounts of isotonic solutions of KCl and 
CaClg which on addition to the medium would give the usual concentrations of 
those salts. It was first found that the separate addition of either CaCI> or KCl 
to the KaCl medium caused the aerobic glucolysis immediately to fall from its 
high level. At the same time, however, the respiration decreased rapidly. On 
addition of Ca and K together the glucolysis fell to a still lower value, but the 
respiration was now maintained at a level only slightly below that of the control 
ill which all three cations had been present throughout (Table VI). Hence the 
action of Na ion on brain is reversed by addition of the other cations of Himyer 
solution. The exposure of the tissue to NaCl before the addition should not 
exceed about 40 mins. 


Table VI. Reversal of ''Na'' effect. 


Medium ... 


Na 


Na 


Na 

(control) 


Exp. 17 0-20 mins. 

Exp. 18 


After 

addition 


-24*7 +16-8 

Add CaCL 
- 4*0 + 3*6 


i/Og 



Q 02 

e:? 

(>02 

+ 12*6 

-14*2 

+ 16-6 

- 9*i 

KCl 


f 

4 . 

+ 7*0 

- 10*4 

+ 16*6 

-IM 


Na 


Na 


a -f* C,!a + Iv 
(eoiitrol) 


Qv- 
+ 2-1 

V 

-f3‘o 


Na -H Ca + K 


0-30 mins. 

After addition 

-17-9 +13-9 

Add CaClj + KCl 
- 7-9 + 0-3 

-13*2 

+ 94 

- 8*0 

■. -8*3 , 

+ 0*2 

, ' : I . 

+ 0*2 

Exp. 19 

Na 



'Na 



0-20 mins. 
After .addition 


-17*0 +12*1 

Add CaClg-f KGI 
- 7*0 + 04 


-16*6 
- 104 


•412*7 
+ 12*7 


JEffect on anaerobic glucolysis. We have seen that removing all the cations 

except Na from the suspension medium has the same effect on the aerobic 
glucolysis as adding 0-llf KCl to the medium. Is the effect on the anaerobic 
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glucolysis tile same ? Addition of 0- 1 ■ i . 

the anaerobic o ■ llleolvsi ^ nf Kr-o * r \ i ^ -'^^ speiis.ion iiiedmiii di ' crt^ases 

the same way (Table VII) ^ ^ lowers the anaerohie aeid £)i'ofiiiei ion in ju.-t 

Table VII. 


Medium 

Exp. 20 ( 2|2 30 ^ ois .) 

Qq “ (second 30 mins .) 

^xj). 21 0^2 3Q mins .) 

Qp:- (second 30 mins .) 


-i- Ga -i- K h- Xa. 

■ O-S 

iO - 6 , 19-0 8-2 

3o * 8 , 22-0 13 * 8 , 14-0 

26 * 2 , 15*8 8 - 0 , S'4 


Influence of the constituents of the meditmi on the effect of 
high concentrations of potassium chloride. 

is evredWtT?^T7l'° «f brain metabolis.,, 

condSi of " 1 n the tissue has been un.ler 

0 1 Jf KOI "°“®'trable hypertonicity. We have also studied the etfeet of 
KGI tohivA “ medium, by replacing part of the NaCl with isotonic 

g iia concentration of j|f/10 (Table \'HI). Tlie respiration was 


Exp, 22 . P . 


60 mins . 

BW . 

Pii’st 15 mins . 
Next 30 mins . 

Exp. 2 S. BW . 
First 30 mms . 


Table VIII. 

Control 


O'lili KC/1 (isotonic solution ) 




-8-8 

— 

~ S-5 
■~6*S 

40'9 

40-3 


- 9-9 

~ 1M 
- 10-5 


- 12 * 7 , - 10*7 




+ 4-1 
+ 2-5 


+ 2 - 0 , 4 - 2-5 


- 14 - 8 , - 11-3 


+ 10<t + 5-5 


actually decreased in three experiments out of four, but there was a siMit 
increase m the aerobic glu colysis (Table VIII). These results, which are in striking 
contrast to the effects in hypertonic solution, we ascribe to the lowering of the 
Na ion concentration.^ This view has received a certain amoimt of coiiiiiination. 

medium (which contained the usual concentrations 
of GaCla and KOI but no MgCl^) was replaced by glucose to give a final glucose 
concentration of 4-5 % . It was considered from the experiments of Loeb [1913] 
on the change in weight of muscle in glucose solutions that this solution should 
be roughly 'dsotonic'h The addition of 0*1 if KOI (as solid) to this medium 
caused no marked increase in respiration. 


F . Medium containing 

Usual medium 4-5 % glucose 

, ^ 


KOI addition 

None 

0 - U ¥ 

None 

0*1 if 

Qq ^ before KCl addition (40 mins .) 

- 11-7 

- 12*6 

- 14-0 

-" 14-1 

< 5 o 2 S'dGr NGl addition (40 mins .) 

- 13*9 

- 28-8 

- lO-l 

- 14*7 


It thus seems to be necessary to have a fairly high concentration of Xa ions 
present before the addition of 0-llf KOI can increase the respiration. In the 
experiments of Table IX we added 0-l Jf KCl to brain tissue respiring in media 
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from which the other cations were omitted in turn. Erom these experiments we 
draw the following conclusions : 

(1) In the absence of all cations hut Na, addition of 0*1 ilf KOI provokes 

no increase in the respiration. ^ 

(2) When in addition to Na the usual concentrations of K, or K+Ca or 
K+Ca+Mg are present, addition of 0*1 ilf KCl increases the respiration. In 
all three media the respiration is raised to about the same level, but the relative 
increase is least in Na+K, since the initial respiration in this medium is highest. 

(3) When Ca alone is present in addition to the Na, addition of 0*1 if KCl 
causes no increase in the respiration. 

(4) It thus seems that the tissue undergoes some change in a medium free 
from K, as a result of which the respiration can no longer be increased by the 
addition of Odlf KCl; and that low concentrations of K, but not of Ca, can 
prevent this change. 

Table IX. 


EX17. 25. P. 

Na+K 

Na+K + Ca + Mg 

A 

Na + Ca+K+Mg 
(1 % glucose) 

IvCl addition 

None 0*1 

None 0*11/ 

None 0*1 if 

Qq^ before KCl addition 
(30 mins.) 

-lO-O 

-17*8 

-10*9 -- 9*8 

- 10*5 - 10*5 

after KCl addition 
(30 mins.) 

- 17.7 

-22*8 

-12*4 -21*9 

-12*1 -21*6 


Exp. 26. P. 

Na 

KCl addition 

None 

0*11/ 

Qq^ before KCl addition 

-14*3 

-10*9 

(45 mins.) 

Qq after KCl addition 

- 5*5 

- 7*4 

(45 mins.) 

Exp. 27. B.* 

Na 

A 


KCl addition 

f 

None 

0*Uf 

Qq before KCl ad- 

-19*1 

-15*8 

dition (first 20 mins.) 

Qq before KCl ad- 

-13*8 

-11*7 

dition (second 20 mins.) 

Qq^ after KCl ad- 

- 7*4 

~ 9*7 


dition (40 mins.) 


+ K Na -f Ca H- Iv 

A Nn. a. -v. 



A 

Na + Ca 

r 

, 

None 

0*1 if 

0*1 if 

None 

0*1 if 

--16-0 

-18*4 

-13*2 

-13*1 

-13*1 

-13*5 

-234 

- 8*9 

-12*7 

-21*8 


Na + ii. Na + Ca 

A ^ ^ .V ^ ya. 4, Qa -f K 


None 

0*lif 

None 

0*1 if 

None 

-19*1 

-194 

-12*2 

- 10*1 

- 13*3 

-18*6 

-18*8 

-11*9 

- 8*9, 

-144 

-15*8 

-224 

- 9*2 

- 84 

-14*0 


* TMs experiment was carried out by tbe original Warburg [1923] technique (low bicarbonate 
concentration: CO 2 absorption by potash). 

Effect of neutral salts on the metabolism of tissues 
other than brain cortex. 

It is important to discover whether the neutral salt effects, which have been 
observed with brain, can be shown in other surviving tissues ; especially since 
the coloured substances, which produce changes in brain metabolism similar to 
those produced by neutral salts, also cause these effects in kidney, tumour and 
other surviving tissues. 

In the experiments of Table X, KOI, in 0*1 IT and lower concentrations, was 
added to the usual medium, in which slices of various kinds of rat tissue were 
respiring. The substrate, unless otherwise stated, was glucose. Not once did 
the addition of KCl provoke an increase of respiration: usually there was a 
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Exp.2S. -p. Kidney cortex. 

Substrate 

KOI addition 

Qo^ before KCl addition (40 mins.) 

V02 Softer KCl addition (40 mins.) 

Exp. 29. P. Testis. 

KCl addition 

^02 before KCl addition (30 mins.) 
Vog ^fter KCl addition (30 mins.) 

Exp, 30. P. Liver. 

KCl addition 

<^02 before KCl addition (30 mins.) 
^02 KCl addition (30 mins.) 

Exp. 31. P. Bat yolk-sac (20 days). 
KCl addition 

Qo^ before KCl addition (30 mins.) 
Qo^ after KCl addition (40 mins.) 

Exp. 32. P. Retina. 


Table X. 


Glucose 

'*s. ^ 


Lactate 

None 0*14/ 

None 

0*054/ 0*14/' 

-’20*0 -18*0 

-40*9 

-39*3 -40*5 

-17*1 ~ 9*5 

-4M 

-33*0 -314 

None 

0-054/ 

0*1 4/ 

- 9*9 

- 10*0 

-84 

-10*0 

- 9*2 

-7*8 

None 

0*054/ 

0*14/ 

-10*3 

-11*3 

-11*0 

-11*3 

-114 

- 9*0 

None 0*024/ 

0*054/ 0*14/ 

- 12*9 - 12*6 


13*0 -13*3 

-11*6 ^10*9 

- 

9*8 - 8*6 


KCl addition 


None 

0*054/ 


Qo^ before KCl addition (30 mins.) 
Qq^ after KCl addition (30 mins.) 


-20*2 
- 19*6 

-19*0 

-17*9 


Exp. 33. P. Jensen rat sarcoma. 





KCl addition 


None 

0*054/ 


Qq^ before KCl addition (30 mins.) 
(Joj softer KCl addition (30 mins.) 


-8*2 

-8*5 

-8*8 

-6*6 


BD. J.R.S. Usual medium 

Usual medium + ' 

^02 



^02 

Q'c- 

Exp. 34. 120 mins. -12*1 

+ 15*8 

— 

-6*2 

+ 7*6 

Exp. 35, 100 mins. | " 

+ 18*7 
+ 18*2 

+ 324 

-6*8 
■ -7*2 

+ 8*0 
+ 8*0 


O'l Ji 

- 19*8 
-174 

04 J/ 

- 8-6 

-54 


4- 19.9 
-f 10-0 


Usual medium 4-044/ KCl 
-64 


Exp. 36. P. Walker rat carcinoma 256. 

Usual medium 

40 mins. - 8-7 

Exp. 37. BD. J.R.S. In “044/ KCl medium” part of the sodium chloride \vas .replaced by 
isotonic KCl to give isotonic medium containing 044/ KCl. 

Usual medium “044/ KCl medium” 


100 mins. - 9-2 

Exp. 38. BW. Walker 256. Media as in Exp. 49. 


+ 23*8 


First 30 mins. 
Second 30 mins. 


- 8-8 

- 8*8 


-19-6 
4- 23*8 


<3o2 

-9*2 

-7*8 

-7*0 

-7*2 


+ 15*7 
4-15*5 

4- 9*8 
4 10*0 


Exp. 39. B. J.R.S. Anaerobic glucolysis. 

KCl addition 

before KCl addition (40 mins.) 
after KCl addition (30 mins.) 
Biochem. luo5 yxix 


None 
+ 314 
+ 294 


0*14/ 
+ 32*2 
+ 224 
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slight faU, the more marked the higher the KCl concentration. We would lay- 

stress on the following: . u- 

(1) Testis resembles brain cortex in havmg a slight aerobic t,lucolysis. 

(2) Rat yolk-sac resembles brain cortex in having a high anaerobic gluco- 
Ivsis and a e.q. of unity [Dickens and Simer, 1930, 2]. 

(3) Retina resembles brain cortex in having a high anaerobic glucolysis an 
a E Q of unity [Dickens and Simer, 1930, 2], a respiration dependent on the 
presence of carbohydrate, and a capability of oxidising fructose directly [Dickens 

^^'BuTas none of these tissues suffers an increase of respiration on the addition 
of O-lJf KCl we may conclude that the effect on brain is not associated with 
any particular metabolic characteristic of that tissue. i • i 

(4) Tumour tissues show a marked decrease in aerobic glucolysis both when 
0*1 Jf KCl is added to the usual medium and also when part of the iSaOi ot 
the medium is replaced by isotonic KCl to give an isotonic medium contaimng 
0-1 if KCl (Exps. 34-38 inclusive). This effect is in marked contrast to the effect 
of KCl on brain and to the effect of dinitro-o-cresol on both brain and tumour 

The anaerobic glucolysis of tumours is also decreased by the addition of 
0-1 M KCl to the usual bicarbonate medium (Exp. 39). . , i 

We have seen that the respiration of bram is very considerably raised vdien 
the calcium and magnesium are left out of the usual mediim. With the othei 
tissues tested (kidney, testis, tumour) the respiration is unaffected, or insigmh- 
cantly compared with that of brain, under these conditions (Table Xi). 


Sxp. iO. P. Kidney. 

(first 30 mins.) 
(second 30 mins.) 

41. P. Testis. 

Qq (first 30 mins.) 
(Qog (second 30 mins.) 

Exp. 42. P. J.R.S. 

(Jog (first 30 mins.) 

Qq (second 30 mins.) 


Table XI. 

Na + Ca+K+Mg 

-. 20 - 8 , - 21*2 
-214, -20*6 

(Repeated with similar result.) 

-104, -10*2 
-10-3, -104 

(Repeated with similar result.) 

-7-6, -7-2 
-7-6, -7*3 

(Repeated with similar result.) 


-19*6, -19-0 
-16-8, -15-6 


-11-8, -104 
- 11 - 6 , - 10-6 


-7-0, -7-3 
-74, -74 


Exp. 43. BW. Testis. 


Table XII. 


Na-hCa+K 


60 mins. 


Exp. 44. BW. Walker 256. 

Na -^-Ca +R 



Na 

A 





Q02 



Pirst 30 mins. - 18*5 

+ 24-0 

-h4:6*0 

-17-2 " 

+ 174 

+ 244 

Second 30 mins. -21-6 

■ -h24-8 

+ 424 

-16*1 

+ 18-0 

+ 19+) 


(Repeated with similar result.) 


Exp. 45. BW. Mouse yolk-sac. 

- 12-5 


-H 8*7 


-13*9 


-f 84 
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We liave seen that the aeroliie gliieolysis of l.sraii'i is 
’wLeii the K, Ca and Mg are left tint of th^ iiiehimii. Hu a« rohit- uhieoiysi- 

of testis and yolk-sac is iirialfected, and that of tioiioiirs is <iidillv deetva<ed, 
nnder these conditions (Table XII). 

We may therefore say that tliere is no tnidence that any of tla.'* (‘Ifecls of 
neutral salts on the aerobic metabolisoi of brain wliicli an^ des<*ril«d in 

this paper and that of Ashford and Dixon, arc to be obsta-ved witli slices of' any 
surviving tissue other than brain. 

DiSCTjSSIOISo 

From our results we draw these conchisions. When liraiu grey matter is 
respiring in a salt solution, the respiration is steadiest wJieii, in addition to 
Na, K and Ca are present. K tends to increase the respiration, tlie l)i valent 
cations Ca and Mg to lower it. Thus, if wn leave the Ca out of the Ring(U‘ solution, 
the respiration is higher in the solution contaiiiiiig An and K only thaii in the 
full Ringer solution. The action of the Ca in keeping the res])iration small is 
not overcome by the low concentration of K in the Ringer solution, lait it can 
be overcome by higher concentrations, so that the respiration readies high 
values when KCl is added in ..concentrations of the order of 0-1 J/ to the fuii 
Ringer solution. When bivalent ions are absent, from. t,he medium, the respiration 
is not a maximu.m with K present in the co.nceiitratioii in w4iich. it is put i,n 
Ringer solution; the respiration can be raised furt-her by the addition of OT Jf 
KCL It may be that the effect of residual bivalent ions in' the tissue has to be 
overcome. 

, The effect of neutral salts on aerobic glu colysis cannot be easily formulated. 
Aerobic glucolysis is high when all cations are abse,nt except .Na., or when 
excess ^K is added to a medium containing Xa and Ca. Here the e.f!ect of the 
excess K cannot be regarded as overcoming that of the low Goneentratioii of Ca, 
since the aerobic glucolysis is not high w^hen a low concentration of K is added 
to the calcium-free medium. The aerobic glucolysis, how’-e\’er, depends on several 
factors, including, possibly, the respiration. The natui'e of the Pasteur reaction 
in muscle, the tissue most studied, is a controversial matter. Nevr ideas on its 
mechanism in brain have just appeared [Geiger, 1935; see also Dixon, 1935]. 
It would therefore be unwdse to attempt to explain the effect of neutral salts 
on the aerobic glucolysis at the present time. 

Lyotropic effects. We have seen that the acceleration of brain respiration by 
a high concentration of KCl is associated with no particular substrate and no 
particular metabolic characteristic of the tissue. We may consider that it is the 
result of some physical change in the tissue. This is left beyond doubt !)y our 
‘ observation that an increase is produced by other cations, the order of activity 

: Mg < Li, Na < K, Rb, Cs. 

This is clearly a lyotropic series. A vast amount of work on many different types 
of living cell [v. Hober, 1926; Gellhorn, 1929] has shown that K has a much 
greater effect than Li and Xa in promoting the swelling of tissues, in increasing 
the permeability of cell membranes to salts and to cell constituents, in breaking 
down the normal impermeability of membranes or even in visibly damaging 
them [e.g. Spek, 1921]. Of particular interest is the followdng, Haidi et al. [1927] 
found that solutions of the alkali chlorides permitted w^ater imbibition by the 
cerebral hemispheres of the rabbit brain in the order Li, Xa<K, Rb, Cs. Thus 
the swelling of brain tissue and its respiration are increased b^:^ alkali cations 
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in the same order. There can be no doubt that the action of these cations on 
brain respiration results from an alteration by them of the colloidal state of the 

tissue protoplasm. 

Ion antagonism. It is well known that a Urge number of organisms of most 
varied type cannot survive in pure solutions of alkali metal salts, but that the 
addition of a small quantity of the salt of a bivalent metal such as calcium 
* ‘ detoxicates ” the solution and permits survival and even growth [for literature 
V. Beutner, 1933; Hober, 1926; Lillie, 1932; Stephenson, 1930]. The apparent 
'‘antagonism” of sodium and calcium may be regarded as an expression of 
their distance apart in the lyotropic series. Roughly we may write : 

Permeability 

Ca<Ba<Mg<Li<Na<Cs<Ptb<K 

Swelling 

and say that Ca diffuses slowly, lowers permeability and favours contraction, 
whilst K diffuses rapidly, increases permeability and favours imbibition. If we 
start with the tissue in the condition corresponding to one cation, then addition 
of a cation to the right of the first in the series will cause a swelling and in- 
creased permeability, a cation to the left, a contraction and decreased perme- 
ability. Thus it is that an “antagonism ”, somewhat similar to that found between 
JSTa and Ca, is shown by Na and K, as in the growth of wheat roots [Osterhout, 
1908], hypotonic haemolysis of red cells [Neuschloss, 1920] and the motility of 
spermatozoa [Gellhorn, 1922]. 

Neutral salt effects on brain respiration fall in well with these ideas. Ca 
lowers the respiration, K raises it. In the presence of Na alone, the respiration 
falls rapidly: the fall is considerably checked by the addition of small quantities 
of K. As a further expression of the disturbed condition when Na is the only 
cation, a large aerobic glucolysis appears which is to a great extent removed 
if K be present. The tissue is in its least deranged state when K and Ca are both 
present. This state is characterised by a low, steady respiration. x41teration of 
the colloidal state by removal of Ca or by addition of excess K results in a raised, 
rather unsteady, respiration, to be regarded as accompanying a deranged con- 
dition of the ceU. 

Na and Ca form a less satisfactory medium than Na and K, since on addition 
of 0-1 Af KCl to the former medium the respiration is not increased. This we 
cannot explain: the reverse might be expected here, if the controlling factor 
were simply the salt balance in the solution. 

Nature of neutral salt effects. Whilst we have no doubt that the effects of 
Ca and K on brain respiration are connected with a change in the colloidal state 
of the protoplasm, the nature of this change remains undecided. It may be a 
change in the cell membrane, so that the permeability towards reactants or 
resultants in the respiratory reactions is altered (see for example Warburg's 
interpretation of his finding that the poisonous action of pure NaCl solution on 
the ova of Strongylocentrotus lividus is exerted through a great increase of the 
respiration of the eggs [Warburg, 1910]) ; or it may be a change in the protoplasm 
affecting the activity of the enzymes, possibly by altering the extent of their 
active surfaces. As examples of the latter, we may cite the demonstration of 
ion antagonisms in the effect of neutral salts on the activity of impure invertase 
solutions [Neuschloss, 1920], and the demonstration by Raab [1927] of a l\’o- 
tropic series in the inhibitory effect of cations on the oxygen uptake of lysed 
avian erythrocytes [cf, Warburg, 1911], 
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Anaerobic glMcoh/sis, We have seen that the addition of 0*1. J/ KCI to the* 
nsnai inedium, or the removal of all the cations but Na, leads to a fall iri tfie 
anaerobic glucolysis, the opposite of the effect on the aerobic ghieolysis. This 
may be explained by an increased permeability in anaerobiosis : it has l>eeri 
shojm that anaerobiosis renders muscle membranes more permeab.le to ehloridt* 
[Winterstein and Hirschberg, 1927; see also Gerard, 1932, for nerve]. Th«;*!i 
0*1 if KOI, which in aerob.iosis is .favourable to metabolism, becomes on acc.oiint 
of increased diffiisibility toxic in anaerobiosis. A.gain, when the K and Ca are 
left out of the Ringer solution, the increased permeability which results is 
favourable to aerobic metabolism, but, since the permeability is alr{*ady raised, 
by anaerobiosis, unfavourable to anaerobic metabolism. Anaerobic gliieolysis by 
tumour as well as brain decreases when Ca and K are removed from the medium 
[Lasnitzki, 1933; Lasnitzki and Rosenthal, 1933; see also Exp. 44], 

A.nions, In most neutral salt actions, the action of the cations is much 
modified by the nature of the anions [e^g, Pauli, 1903; Mathews, 1904; Overton, 
1904; Kahho, 1921]. Thiocyanate and iodide are in general similar in their 
effects to K and promote its action. We have however found that 0-05--0-1 Jf 
KI and KCNS in their effect on brain respiration differ little from KCI of the 
same concentration, and that NaCNS has no greater action than NaCL In this 
indifference to anions, brain resembles nerve but is in contrast to intact inuscie 
[Chang et al, 1935]. 

Other tissues. We have seen that the effect of addition of excess KCI on the 
respiration of brain is in great contrast to the effect on the respiration of all the 
other surviving tissues tested. The same is true of the effect of Ca removal on 
the respiration, and of Ca and K removal on the aerobic glucolysis. Our obser- 
vations on kidney agree with those of Siebeck [1912], who found that the 
respiration of whole frog kidnevs m vitro is slightly decreased bv the addition 
of KCI. 

Of all the tissues, intact muscle seems to be the only one which resembles 
brain in the way in which the respiration is affected by KCI. Claude Bernard 
observed that muscles become non-excitable in KCI. Frog muscle can become 
non-excitable when immersed in Ringer solution containing only three times the 
normal amount of K: lowering the Ca has the same effect [Sereni, 1925]. K also 
produces a contracture [Ringer, 1886]. The contracture and loss of imtability 
are accompanied by increased oxygen uptake, whilst with the higher concen- 
trations of K glycolysis appears [Fenn, 1931 ; Hegnauer et aLy 1934]. It seems, 
howevet, that K effects on intact muscle are hardly to be compared with those 
on brain slices. According to Fenn [1931], there is “strong evidence in favour 
of the view that chemical stimuli act through the normal contractile mechanism ” ; 
and Chang et al. [1935] go so far as to say that the increase of niuscie respiration 
caused by KCI “is most probably due to the contracture induced by this salt, 
and the fundamental effect may be a depression. This is at least the case for 
heart muscle, the respiration (and tone) of which is decreased by excess -po- 
tassium, as in nerve’’. 

One is tempted to suggest that the peculiar behaviour of brain tissue is at 
any rate in part due to its iipin nature: this is its chief difference from retina, 
for example. Hober [1926] suggested that a state of dispersion between lyophiie 
and lyophobe is the most favourable for ion antagonisms; whilst Schiirmeyer 
[1925] found that the activity of purified invertase was not ordinarily subject to 
salt effects, but became so when lecithin, but not gelatin or albumin, was added. 

Whether this hypothesis be acceptable or no, we cannot escape the con- 
clusion that the metabolism of brain tissue is subject to control by alterations 
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in the medium in a way that is not open to most other surviving tissues, and 
that this control bears a remarkable resemblance to the control of muscle con- 
traction. 

Summary. 

1 . Following the observation of Ashford and Dixon that the respiration and 
aerobic glucolvsis of rabbit brain slices are increased by the addition ot U-l ^i 
KCl to the medium, a study has been made of the effect of neutral salts on the 
metabolism in salt solutions of brain and other surviving tissues. 

2. The results of Ashford and Dixon have been confirmed with rat brain, 

and rat tissues have been used throughout. 

3. 0-1 if KCl added to the medium increases the respiration ot brain tissue 
whether glucose, lactate, pyruvate or fructose is the substrate. The increased 

glucose oxidation is complete. ^ ^ . 

4. All the alkali metal chlorides increase the respiration of brain tissue when 
added in 0-1 if concentration to the medium. The order of activity is 

Li, Na<Rb, Cs, K, 

5. The effect on brain metabolism of leaving the various cations in turn 
out of the medium has been tested: 

(а) Ca and Mg lower the respiration, K raises it. 

(б) In the presence of Ca, K and Na the respiration is low and steady. 

(c) In the presence of K and Na the respiration is high and not very steady. 

(4 When Na is the only cation the respiration is initially high but Mis 
rapidly. 

(e) When Na is the only cation there is a high aerobic glucolvsis, which 
does not appear when Ca and K are added. 

6. In agreement with Ashford and Dixon, it is found that OTJf KOI added 
to the medium decreases the anaerobic glucolysis. When Na is the oiil}^ catioii, 
increased aerobic glucolysis is again accompanied by decreased anaerobic glucfO- 
lysis. It is suggested that these effects are due to increased cell permeability 
in anaerobiosis. 

7. The conditions in the media which produce large changes in brain meta- 
bolism do not produce such effects on any other surviving normal or tumour 
tissue tested. In these: 

(a) 0*1 Jf KCl added to the medium never causes a rise of respiration or 
aerobic glucolysis. Usually a fall is observed. 

(b) The respiration is no higher in presence of K and Na than in presence 
of Na, Ca and K. , 

(c) When Na is the only cation there is no increased aerobic glueoly.sis. 

8. The effects of neutral salts on brain metabolism are ascribed to chaIlgi^s 
in the colloidal state of the protoplasm. The similarity between the control of 
brain metabolism by changes in the medium and the control of museie con- 
traction is pointed out. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the interest taken by Prof. E, C. Dodds in 
these experiments. One of us (G. D. G.) makes acknowledgment to the Inter- 
national Cancer Research Foundation for the provision of assistance. 
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CLXXVIII. THE OPTICAL PROPERTIES 
OF SOME BILE ACIDS. 

By BERTIL JOSEPHSON. 

From the Chemical Department of the Caroline Institute, Stockholm . 

{Received April 15th, 1935.) 

The rotatory power of the bile acids has acquired a new practical interest in 
connection with the method of Jenke [1928] for their determination in bile. For 
most of these acids and their sodium salts the optical rotations have been deter- 
mined by several investigators, but except for one [Hoppe-Seyler, 1863] all have 
used only sodium light. In many cases the figures given in the different publica- 
tions also show quite large differences. 

The principle of Jenke’s method is, (1) hydrolysis of the conjugated bile acids with strong 
alkalis, (2) extraction with ether-light petroleum of the free acids precipitated by acidification, and 
(3) polarimetric determination of the extracted unconjugated acids in alcoholic solution, l.liis 
alcoholic solution however usually contains a considerable amount of bile pigments, which are 
optically inactive but make polarimetric reading in sodium light difficult or impossible. As will 
be shown in a later publication it is even possible in many cases by selection of light of suitable 
wave length to make the polarimetric determination of the bile acids as salts in the alkaline 
hydrolysis solution without the time-consuming acid extraction. 

The determination of the rotatory dispersion of the common bile acids is 
also of interest as an addition to other well-known and characteristic physical 
data for these substances; in particular it seemed desirable to compare the 
specific rotations and rotatory dispersions of the bile acids and their salts iu 
different solvents. 

An investigation of the rotatory dispersions of glycocholic, tauroeholie and 
cholic acids and their salts was made by Hoppe-Seyler [1863]: his su])stances 
however were probably impure, as will be seen from the description of tli eir 
preparation, and his polarimetric apparatus was rather primitive. His values 
were thus very irregular and do not agree well with those found by later 
investigators including myself. 

My determinations were made in a Schmidt and Haentsch Lippi<,*h-polari- 
meter readable to 0*01° and with a Hoffmann monochromator. Half-shafifuv 
angle 5°. The instrument was tested at the various wave lengths with a con- 
trolled quartz prism. The temperature was 20 ± 1°. All observations were made 
in 4 dm. tubes. 

The following wave lengths were used: 6863 (B), 6563 (C), 5893 (D), 5463 ( Hg) , 
4861 (F) and 4388 (Hg) A. 

The substances examined were the same as in earlier work, where descript imi 
of the preparations and analyses can be found [Josephson, 1933]. Cholic, 
deoxycholic, glycocholic and tauroeholie acids and their sodium and potassium 
salts were investigated. 

The salts were examined in aqueous solution of 0*5, 1, 2*5, 5 (and 15) con- 
centration calculated on the bile acids. The cholates and deoxyehola tes wert* 
also tested in KCl solutions and in excess of sodium and potassium ]iydroxidc*s 
of various concentrations. The free acids were examined in alcoholic solutions 
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concentrations, depending on their solubilities. Cholic ami dc- 

- yc 0 1 C acids were also examined in solution in acetic acid, acetone, chloroform . 
f f, ^ solubilities in benzene and ether are lioweA’er s(^ bnv 

+ 1 ^^ satisfactory values could be obtained, and these observations an* 
tnereiore not recorded. 

4 - 1 , rotations and dispersion coefficients found, are shown in 

the tables. ’["dhser' 

alcoholic solution Hoppe-Seyler found [z]/> 33-9% Pregl 
L 10] 35-1° and \ahlen [1895] 37*0^ independent of the eonceiitration . Pregl's 
value agrees very well with mine ([a]i> 35-07'", Table I). In acetic acid and 

Table 1. 

Cholic acid. . 


Solvent ... Alcohol Acetic acid Acetone Chloroform 

c 0-432~P440 0-5-5-0 0-277-M07 0-197 



[a] 

d 

[«] 

d 

[<r 

d 

w 

d 

6867 A 

25-4 

___ 

26-70 


28-13 



15-77 

■ 

6563 

27-78 

1-09 

29-21 

1*09 

,30-71 

1-09 

17-77 

M3 

5893 

35-07 

1-38 

37-52 

1-40 

37-94 

1-35 

24-11 

1-53 

5463 

41-67 

1-64 

45-60 

1-69 

45-88 

1-63 

30-46 

1-93 

4861 

55-03 

2-17 

59-19 

2-22 

60-52 

2-15 

45-69 

2-90 

4388 

73-44 

2-89 

77-51 

2-89 

79-04 

2-81 

71-07 

4-51 


In this 

and following tables 

c=g./i00 ml. solution and d 

[^.1a 

[^lesG? 



acetone the rotation and dispersion wer6 very similar to those in alcohol, but in 
chloroform the rotation was much less, and the dispersion larger. 

For Na cholate in water from 30 to 9 % concentration Hoppe-Seyler found 
Mi) 26*0~28*5° and for K cholate [a]j) 27*2-31*8°. Vahlen found the rotation of a 
4 % solution of the Na salt to be [a]^) 27*6° and of a 3 % solution of K salt 
[a]x) 27*0-27*6°. My values (Table II) coincide fairly well with those of Vahien 

Table II. 


Na cholate in water, [a.] 


c 

15 

5 

2*5 

1 

0*5 

d 

6867 A 

21-05 

21-10 

21*50 

22-50 

23*50 

— 

6563 

22-75 

22-80 

23-30 

24-25 

25-00 

1-08 

5893 

28-80 

28-85 

29-50 

31-00 

32-50 

1-37 

5463 

34-18 

34-25 

35*10 

37-50 

39-50 

1*65 

4861 

45-68 

45*80 

46-80 

49-75 

50*50 

2-lS 

4388 

57-62 

57*75 

59-50 

62-75 

66-00 

2-78 


but not with those of Hoppe-Seyler. I found the optical activity of the Na and 
K salts dissolved in water to be very similar, the latter being about 1-2 % lower 
than the former. For want of space the K values therefore are not recorded. 
Between 15 and 5 % the activity of the salts seemed to be independent of the 
concentration, but below 5 % the activity increased with decreasing con- 
centration, and below about 1*5 % this increase became rather large. It there- 
fore seems as if there were some alteration in the molecular state at this con- 
centration limit. The rotatory dispersion of the salts was independent of the 
coiicentratiGn and very similar to that of the free acid. As shown in Table III 
the activity was only very slightly changed by the presence of other electrolytes 
(KOH, KCl, NaOH). 
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Solvent ... 

Water 

6867 A 

21*50 

6563 

23*40 

5893 

29*70 

.5463 

35*20 

4861 

46*90 

4388 

59*80 
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Table III. 

K cholate, c=2*5. [a] 
KOHO-SiY KOHl-OxY 

21.40 21*40 

23*30 23*30 

29*70 29*40 

35*70 * 34*70 

46*40 46*70 

59*60 59*20 


KCl 1-0 M 

.KCl 1*7 if 

21-40 

21*40 

23-40 

23*30 

29-50 

29*40 

34-90 

34*70 

46-90 

46*70 

59-40 

59*20 


Table IV. 


Solvent ... Alcohol 


c 

0*5- 

-5-0 


'w 

ci 

6867 A 

40*91 


6563 

44*30 

1*08 

5893 

55*56 

1*36 

5463 

65*49 

1*60 

4861 

86*60 

2*12 

4388 

109*85 

2*69 


[a] 

d 

[a] 

40*47 

— 

40*63 

44*17 

1*09 

43*49 

55*06 

1*36 

55*99 

66*25 

1*64 

66*15 

87*16 

2*15 

86*72 

110-49 

2*73 

110*68 


Cliioroform 
0*213-0*485 

t ^ — ) 

[a] d 

32*11 — 

1-07 35*29 MO 

1-38 44*71 1*39 

1-63 52*94 1*65 

2*13 74*12 2*31 

2*72 117*64 3*66 


Deoxycholic acid. 


Acetic acid 
0*212-0*849 


Acetone 

0*240-0*960 


For deoxycholic acid (Table IV) the following figures for [aJx, have been 
recorded: Langheld [1908] 53-28°; Vahlen [1895] 49-86°; Pregl [1910] 31-86“; 
Fischer [1911] 55-20°; Wieland and Sorge [1916] 57-02°. No examination of its 
rotatory dispersion seems to have been published. I found the specific rotation 
as well as the rotatory dispersion to be almost identical in alcoholic, acetic acid 
and acetone solutions. As for cholic acid the specific rotation was less and the 
dispersion higher in chloroform than in alcoholic solution. For this acid also the 
rotation and the dispersion were rather similar to those of the Na (Table V ) and 


Table V. 


Na deoxycholate in water, [a] 


c 

5 

2-5 

1 


0*5 

d 

6867 A 

32*70 

32*90 

34-25 


38*00 

MO 

6563 

35*90 

36*10 

37*50 


41*50 

5893 

45*40 

45*70 

47-50 


52*50 

1*39 

5463 

53*70 

54*00 

56*00 


62*00 

1*64 

4861 

69*25 

69*60 

72*50 


80*50 

2*12 

4388 

88*30 

89-00 93-75 

Table VI. 

Deoxycholates, c = l. [a] 


104*00 

2*7i 

Salt 

Na 

Na 

Na 

K 

K 

• K 

K 

Solvent ... 

, Water NaOH 

0-2 W 

NaOH 
0*4 lY 

Water 

KOH 
0-5 N 

KCl 

0*25 if 

KCl 
0-75 if 

6867 A 

34*25 

32*50 

30*75 

35*50 

30*00 

32*50 

28*00 

6563 

37*50 

35*75 

34*00 

39*00 

32*75 

35*50 

30*75 

5893 

47*50 

45*00 

42*50 

49*25 

41*50 

44*50 

40*25 

5463 

56-00 

53*25 

50*50 

58*00 

46*75 

53*00 

48*50 

4861 

72*50 

68*75 

65*25 

74-00 

63*75 

68*50 

60-00 

4388 

93-75 

89-00 

84*50 

96-25 

— 

— 

. — ■ 


the K (Table VI) salts in water, the K salt being about 2-4 % more active than 
the Na salt. As for the cholates the specific rotation increased with decreasing 
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increase was niiieli more rapid below a concent rat ion of 
* ^ indicating some change in the .molecule. The dispersions were* very 

-1 m alkali salts, and somewhat less than that of 

CO ic acid. The deoxychoiates are much more sensitive to other electro! \^tes in 
e solution than the cholates; it seems however as if the decrease in optica! 
ac m y caused by electrolytes depends more on their eoneentration than on 
eir chemical nature (Table VI), as it is approximately proportional ter the 
molecular concentration of the added electrolyte. 

Glycocholic acid and its sodium ' salt have been investigated by Hoppe - 
eyler and by Letsche [1909]. The former found [a]^) for the free acid in aicoholic 
so ution to^ be 29*0° and for the Na salt in water 21*8^, both independent of the 
concentration. Letsche found for the free acid [aj^^ 32'3'’ and for the salt in 
^*0 % aqueous solution 24*5^. The figures of Letsche agree well with mine. I 
did not, as for cholic and deoxycliolic acids, find the rotation of the free acid in 
alcohol to be independent of the concentration; there was a slight increase in 
activity with decreasing concentration. Even the rotatory dispersion increased 
slightly with decreasing concentration (Table VII). The Na and K salts in 

Table VII. 


Glycocholic acid in alcohol. 


c 

10-0 

5' 

■0 

2*. 

5 

1*0 


0* 

'5 


[«] 

d 

ST 

d 

S’ 

d 


~~d 


Id 

6867 A 

22*55 

— 

22*60 



22*60 



22*75 



22*75 



6563 

25*40 

M3 

25*50 

1*13 

25*50 

M3 

25*50 

M3 

25*50 

M2 

5893 

31*85 

1*41 

32*30 

1*43 

32*50 

1*44 

33*50 

1-4S 

33*50 

1*48 

5463 

37*75 

1*67 

38*25 

1*69 

38*80 

1*72 

39*50 

1-74 

40*00 

1*77 

4861 

49*05 

2*18 

49*75 

2*20 

50*40 

2*23 

51*50 

2*27 

52*00 

2*30 

4388 

63*10 

2*80 

64*30 

2*85 

65*80 

2*91 

67*75 

2*99 

69*00 

3*03 


water also showed an increase at decreasing concentration, which was obviously 
larger below about 1*75 %. The activities of the Na and K salts were almost 
identical, and the dispersions seemed to be nearly independent of the concentra- 
tion (Table VIII). The dispersion was also somewhat larger for the free acid than 
for the salts. 

Table VIII. 


Na glycocholate in water, [a] 


c 

15*0 

5-0 

2*5 

1*0 

0*5 

d 

6867 A 

16*93 

18*90 

20*10 

23*00 

25*00 



6563 

18*88 

20*90 

22*20 

25*00 

27-00 

1*09 

5893 

24*29 

26*35 

27*80 

32*00 

34*00 

1*38 

5463 

28*31 

31*35 

32-90 

37*50 

40*50 

1*64 

4861 

36*82 

40*80 

43*40 

49*50 

52*50 

2*14 

4388 

48*82 

53*85 

56*70 

66*00 

73*00 

2*86 


Tawocholic acid has been examined by Kazumo and Yamazaki [1934], who 
found [a] 2 ) 38*8° in diluted alcohol, but this value was calculated from one 
reading (oc = +0'2°), and they do not mention the concentration of the alcohol. 
The specific rotation of the Na salt was measured by Hoppe-Seyler, who found 
[a] jr) in water 224° independent of the concentration, and by Hammarsten [1909], 
who found [£x] 2 ) 23'27~24* 14° between 2*32 and 542 %. Tanaka [1933] found 
[a] 2 ) 23-87° (c= 1*28), Makimo [1934] 2444° (c=0*9) and Kazumo and Yamazaki 
23*9° in diluted alcohol (from one value a=04°). For the free acid, dissolved in 
alcohol, I found, as for glycocholic acid, slightly increasing specific rotation and 
rotatory dispersion with decreasing concentration (Table IX) . The Na salt in 
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Table IX. 

Taurocholic acid in alcohol. 


c 


1-64 

0-82 

A 


0-41 

A 



wT 

cl 

[a] 


■ k 

'd 

6867 A 

21-43 



21-62 

— 

21-77 

1-06 

6563 

23-08 

1-08 

23-05 

1-07 

23-17 

5893 

28-74 

1-34 

29-21 

1-35 

29-49 

1-36 

5463 

33-20 

1-55 

33-97 

1-57 

34-46 

' 1-58 

4861 

43-80 

2-04 

45-19 

2-09 

46-34 

2-13 

4388 

65-15 

3-04 

66-68 

3-08 

68-29 

3-14 




Table X. 






Na taurocholate in water. 

[a] 



0 

5-0 

2-5 

1-25 

0-625 

0-33 

d 

6867 A 

16-05 

16-40 

16-80 

18-20 

20-33 

— 

6563 

17-40 

17-70 

18-00 

19-60 

21-96 

1-08 

5893 

21-65 

22-10 

22-60 

24-80 

28-03 

1-36 

5463 

25-70 

26-60 

27-30 

29-60 

33-12 

1-62 

4861 

35-05 

35-60 

36-40 

39-30 

43-85 

2-17 

4388 

70-65 

72-50 

75-60 

84-10 

90-73 

.4-44 


water also showed increasing activity with decreasing concentration, and this 
increase was larger below about 0*75 % (Table X). The rotatory dispersion of the 
sodium salt seemed to be independent of the concentration ; it was much larger 
than that of the free acid. 

None of the substances examined satisfied the Lommel or the Drude formula, 
so their rotatory dispersions may be characterised as complex. As the deviation 
in most cases was rather large, the calculated values are not given. 


SlTMMABY. 

The specific rotation and rotatory dispersion were determined for the 
following bile acids and their alkali salts: cholic, deoxycholic, glycocholic and 
taurocholic acids. 

For cholic and deoxycholic acids the specific rotations were very similar in 
alcohol, acetone and acetic acid, and the rotatory dispersions were nearly 
identical in all these solvents and for the alkali salts in water. In chlorofoi'm the 
rotation was lower and the dispersion higher. The rotatory dispersions of these 
two acids were very similar. 

The specific rotations of the sodium and potassium salts showed onh' 
minimum differences. The optical activity of the salts of cholic acid was scarcely 
influenced by other electrolytes in the solution, but that of the deoxycholic salts 
was obviously decreased. 

In alcoholic solution glycocholic and taurocholic acids have higher specific 
rotations at low concentrations than at higher. Their dispersions were somewhat 
similar to those of the unconjugated acids. 

It was found that in aqueous solution the alkali salts of all the acids 
examined showed increasing optical activity at decreasing concentration. Idiis 
increase was much larger below a certain critical concentration, which was 
different for the different acids; for taurocholic acid it was about 0*75 
for the others between 1*5 and 2*0 %. This change in the rate of increase may 
possibly be due to some alteration in the state of the bile acid ion. 
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